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OEUORIUIICE 


• 34% rite In depoftlts, 

• 32% rise In ForBign 
Exchange turnover. 

• 121% rise In Net 
Prom. 

• Pmdential accounting 
nofms of RBI followed 

. In toto: 

• Bank*i Shares listed 
at Pune & Bombay 
Stock Exchanges. 

• Export Credit target 
exceeded. 
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BALANCE SHEET AS ON 31ST MARCH. 1994 


I 



A& cn 

As on 


31-03-94 

31-0a-93 

CAPrTAL AND LiAeiim^., 



Capiia^ 

12.00 

9.00 

Rcaefve S Su'pKis 

21/4 

21 /2 

Deposes 

M03.76 

8?b,8J 


2i;.b4 

51 Cl 

Other i^x>4ities & Pruvi&iOAs 

51.90 

39.18 

TOTAL 

12I4.CM 

946.50 

ASSETS 

• A ^ 

Ca&h & Balance with R B f 

269.44 

12h,89 

Balance wdh Bankn f> Mo..cy 
at Call X Short Nol» a 

c5.4cs 

'M2H 

ihvastmt'rls 

33PXI' 


Advancr» 

531.67 

4rt^0! 


:76L 


Other Assets 

?t 78 

S2.10 

TOTAL 

1214.04 

946,50 

Gomnciefi: LoUMtes 

27?.9:' 

191 17 

B«Bs ^ i;ollecr>cn 

83.30 

56.41 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH, 1994 
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Year Eroded 

Year Cnocd 

Year Ended 

Year Ended 

• f 

V 


31 03 94 

31.03 93 


31 03.94 

31.03 93 

-1; 

1 1. INCOME 



Rl. PROFITA.O$S 



;y 

1 Interest earned 

no.?? 

96.96 

Net Protit lor the year 

3.86 

1,75 


1 Other Income 

19.16 

11.65 

Proht brought lomard 


— 

: 

'• • 1 

! TOTAL 

1 

12168 

106,61 

TOTAL 

*3,86 
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II. EXPENCHTUBE 



tv. APPROPRIATIONS 




Interest expended 

737/ 

66.9«: 

Proposed C.vidend 

1,04 

84 


i Operating Expenses 

30.80 

?6.8? 

Irans^fr to Stahjtor/ Reserves 

2.02 

91 

1 ProvisiORS arxj Conlngencicr. ?1.4S 

13.1 i 

Balartc« carried over to the 8/S 

— 

— 

s 

j TOTAL 

12S02 

106,66 

TOTAL 

3'86 

‘i.fs 
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Communal Discourse and Consumer Identity 

TWo streams of discourse, on economic libemUsation and Hindu illation, 
ctme lo prominence in close proximity m the mrd- 80 s. reinfurcing each 
other hut also iniemipting and clashing periodically. Underlying 
the adapiation and encroachment of communal discourse within 
commodity culture is (be rise to prominence of mass-niediidcd 
images as a ceniraliscd locus of social and political 
discourse. With this dcveUipntcni emerges a new era ol 
symbolic poliucs. 1659 

Creating Common Ground 

Academic responses on the govemmenrs new economic programmes 
have been prcdiciAhlc* most, though m>l all. lefl intellectuals have 
vehemently argued aguinsl ihc current initiatives, while (hose closer 
MM he govemnient Itavc argued lhai the superstructure of economic 
governance and policy had hmg become dyshirK tional and hud 
Ml iK reoriented nr changed altogether. And yet there is a need to 
create ciunmon ground m\ that the hyp(»thescs and fears 
on hmli sides are posed against lads. 1669 


I'nreguUtcd. Unhculthy 

*1 Ih* t|iMliiv \tt eare in die pnvacc 
care sevtof is mil only 
deieiioralMig haJIy. there is hai Jly 
anv regubuu) or nhHitUHing 
imsluinsni in pl<ie«* in nuisi 
M.ites 111 ihe e I Ajril r>. I6IN1 

Overdue Reforms 

While the pii»p<n4.*J legisUltuii on 
elet Uaal rcinrnis leaves much h* he 
ilesiicd. ihc iK'casiun provides an 
opp«>rlimil> lorwKlc Mngmy 
Jebah' on these li<ng m I'fJue 
vh.mges 111 iIk* cIceM'ral 
|Uos'L*ss I6J5 

Unri'solM’d Issues 

II ihe tl.ilii'iiiiviiiil'tli.ae lI.iss 

olhaike loi^dhv (tie SlMiSl* 

voinhine is ii» luve a luitiu*. iliree 
issues li.ivc In he detirKsI* Oalii 
let.HKois with (lie imeiniedi.ilr’ 
easie. (he inipaci ol tlie .itliacwe vn 
I Ik M jslimv. .iimJ the uoiuie ol 
vlalils* KtaiHMis with ihi>se iiuiside 
this eleel oral Jli.mce th40 

Rci^ionul Demunds 

RegUMial clues m Russia eoiisliiutc 
iniptiriaiH playeis in ihc struggle 
lor power and eoniiol of the great 
is’divisum Ol sLuc putpeny since 
(MiruanK and poliUeal n*fomt 
eJlorrs have lo be iinplenK'riicd 
m 1 Ik* regions 1647 


Misdiagnosis? 

Hnvaic sector invcstmetii in 
Agnculture has ceftamlv 
dcelined m ihc last lew 
years Hut diKs ihe soliiiioii 
lie in a lurihci opening 
up ol the sectoi. as Ihe World 
H.ink's country paper 

nxommumh' 1620 

To Share Evenly 

I hiTunerit scheme fnr disbursing 
the Bhopal seiilemcPt is individual- 
j hjseJ and tails in lespsinJ ifxhc* 
severe nicclK mI iinJ mkiaI 
consCi^uenccs ol the disaster 
What Is neciled is a lO nmiiniiv 
huseJ scheme 1643 

[loomed 

Ihe (ieiiii.in ijkc-i«vvi o] Kovei. 
iKisc iIk priJc ol Bnitsh 
uuliunnbde indusirv. is 
an iindi'nKihle sign ol die r,i|nit 
eroMitn o( ihe inariufasiuimg 
tviso in Jiihii Mujot's 
Fjigl.iml_ __ _164^ 

l>«vituHsalioR 

Thu emergmg at lentil to 
MKiKpivratc uriimcn's studies 
wiihm lamily Mudivs is lo 
iinnHrdiukly ciicumscTihc the 
wider .uid more eriiicui ugetHiH 
ol ihs* Mnici IhKfi 




LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Action against Brctton 
Woods 

Jl'LY mdiks thr 50lh jnmvcrHiTy of 
(ht! founding oi ihe Hrrllon Woinis 
Inisiiiuliuns ihc World B^nk (WBf. the 
IniemaiionAl Mooeiaiy Fund (IMF) and the 
General Agrcemcni on Tamfs and Trade 
(GATT) Dunn)* this month, or^nisaiiuns 
fnun aroand the world will be eaprei^'oAit 
iheir concern over the Je$uuciiveeconomic, 
social and environnMnul impact o1 these 
iii<»liluUons. In the name of development 
(i c. the extension of capitalist markets in all 
corners ol the world and all aieas of 
production), the WH and IMF in the 1970s 
lent money to third world countries: in the 
19K0s. the manipulation ofinteresi rates led 
to growing indebtedness and tncreved 
control of third world domestic economies and 
pobcies. A^an addttionaUTmsequcncc. naiure 
has been destroyed at an unprecedented rate. 
Htc displacemeni of rural populations and 
forced urban migration worldwide huve 
contributed to the lack of sevure housing itrd 
access to land. 

Women for a Just and Healthy Flanei 
(Toronto) has been active in drawing 
Altenlion to this issue and will he fex*using 
our e IfoTifi I n i uiy 1994 on the c ance 11 an on 
ol the eKicmal debt of the third world. 
Therefore, considering thui thrihird world 
debt has been paid many times over, and 
that the transfer ol wcalih from the south 
to the north is $ 50 biUnin annually, 
causing: (hr dismiegratiun id third world 
economies ami sociehcs; the destruction 
of third world peoples, the Je^irodation of 
local and global environments; 
dictatorship, militarism, and violence 
against women; forced migration 
producing milliunsorrefugecs, prod ucl ion 
of coca (cocaine) ami opium (hennni as 
cash crops for iriternatioiiiil trade; and a 
real risk that Canadians will continae to 
have to bail out Canadian commercial 
banks due to (ax write*offs tor uncohccled 
debt W'c request your ussi stance in 
mobilising support for actions dcmonstrai* 
ing against the inteTnational linancial 
IAS 11 (u I Mins and comrnerciul hunks Juty. 
1994 IS Trecdom trim the Debt Month', on 
that month m each country worldwide, 
people will mobilise to carry nut iuiivines 
accoidmg to iheir particular siiuatunis and 
ciinwxK to inform the public .ihoui the debt 
nnddemamlilscaJKclUiofl AiTivnicsctnild 
also include street demonstramms. sirrkes. 
cuiifererues. a letter or posicani wriiing 
campaign.media work, lobbyingpoliUcians 


or publishing an edition ol your news letter 
devoted to this sub)eci. 

We are encouraging mher groups who 
share ourcuncerns to lake acliun as pari of 
(his miematuHial movement Insupporiof 
third world countries, some very clear 
messages should be sent to the commercial 
baQks For instance, on July 14. in Canada 
wc are organ i s ing to have people w i ihdraw 
funds* from the Royal Bank. Toronto 
Dominion Bonk. Scotia Bank. Canadian 
Impel lal Hank ot Commerce and Bank of 
Mimireal, which arc involved in environ* 
men lal ly urtd sa vially destrucii vc octi v i nes 
in regions where commercial banks aic 
very active, such os Latin Amenca. the 
Caribbean and the Philippines. Pci^le 
could be encouraged to cut up their hank 
cards and to turn to alternatives such co* 
operatives and credit unions. 

In carrying out these activities, wc 
propose integrali«in ot the following; (1) 
Seruiiising people to the efTcets of the 
external debt, stabilisation, structural 
adjustment programmes and free trade <as 
exemplified, for instance, by NAFTA) on 
the daily lives of people in ihc ihird world; 
t2) IrKorporatinK the debt issue into all 
further wiirk. workshops, conferences. 
fi*rums. in order to put the reality ol the 
debt bock inio public discussion and to 
avoid talking vaguely of an unnamed crisis. 
(T) Relying on iniemaiional inlormuiion 
media networks, w ho will use their position 
to point out Ihc eflects of the external 
debt. siMictural odjusimeni. free trade and 
the .stabilisation poiicies implemented in 


vanous regions; and (4) (n July 1994, die 
Brctton Woods histitutioos will be 50 
years old. We propose ihol the feminis 
movement, and the Habitat Internationa 
CoalttioA Women and Shelter Network, 
together wiih the International DebtTrea' 
Movement, which was organised in Brazo 
in 1992 dunng the Earth Summit, preaeni 
information about the consequences of the 
external debi and debt financing policies 
on women, children and the environment. 
Women for a Just and Healthy Planet 
(Toronto) is working on documenting 
mformation and publishing a pamphlet to 
provide to the general public. 

Each action will be part of an 
organisai ion' $ or network's own campaign, 
with Us own demonds. What uniter us Is 
our commun corh'mn. NGOs in India, the US. 
Canada. Latm America, the Caribbean, 
parts of Europe and Africa have already 
beg an organising for J u I y. For in formats un 
onihe July 14 Action, please check E*r, iI 
PLANETWO»WF.B.APC ORC. You 
may also wish to cuniaci tniernatirMial 
Monih ol Action, c/o Eurodad. P 0 Box 
100, Lundnii SEl 7RT, UK. When you 
uke<w:iion in July, make sure ihai everyone 
known ihai y<Hi are one of hundreds ol 
groups around (be world who ore concerned 
about the negative impaci of the Woil 
Bank and she IMF 

WoMtN Hw A irsi kHU Healthy Planet 

Toronto. 

Canada 
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A Place for Women 


T O$uggc$l that Mahitfdshcta'.vrccemly antMHinccO pidicy ftH 
women is a synthetic pniducl uf ihe gtivcmn>eni*\ vflon lit 
;o-ope progressive agendaN mjy appear lo devalue ihc eniiru 
democniic process csublishcU in the course of evulving this 
documeoi. Yet, the ducumcni rat only makes a nuickcry ol the 
concept uf women's empowerment hut seeks to channriise the 
fespiruiotu of I he mass uf women and i lie denionstiaicdimibih sing 
(irenglh of the wiimen's miivemcni towards the loAg*tcnn 
economic and pobtical goals of the Indian state. Ii is a perceptive 
id we 11 •designed effort lunKiHl the widening rend in die soeiaJ 
fabne by putting in place w^ak and icmporary structures and 
tyuenu in the ahsc^nce of people oncmed economic iran>riinTuau4) 
Otentibly. the policy rs in the iradiiion set inibc l^>7iK when 
the new approach towards wxiwen as wimeihing ixher ih.m 
recipients of welfare began to evolve. The giKil is therefore lo 
ensure the "improvemeni in the physkal. mental and emoiional 
cpiaJity oJ life of women" so that, thnniglt them 'the .sockiy and 
country can truly beJuTil I coin ai'celeraied growth and 
ijcvclopniem''. The govem/rk^M also recognii^s the need to 
ev'^uate 'Ihe existing iraklilions 4Da\ ideas on s«kuI mtes and 
re^ Kinships". In other words, ihe new woman of M Ji.uisliiruis 
to ue accorded a role in the emerging giowih and Jeveli^xncni* 
prisgramme uf the stale. 

Hie policy pmposes to :ic hseve lhe$c objectives hy e mpuweri ng 
w«,men. Adequate ojuJ meaningful rcprcscmioiMi is loN* given 
to women at all levels of dccKum'making: political, rmoocial ainl 
adminisiraiivc, ThisiranslatvsiiUomakmgNtalutiHV r^ovisioca 
for reserving 10 pet cciu oi all land and inconw at the gram 
hayu level under ihc cunirol ol women'.r coiiimiiiccs to be 
f forenhaALjflg women's incotiK's Similarly govemmem 
imenis. primary membership of mk idles, eic. will he in tlie 

[ names of hushumJ and wilr These ore perhaps the iikhI 
tniclivcaspccLsoi the policy .11 iiiiplemcnicd.iheseme;vkurcs 
go a long way towards cnsuncig remHMmc status to women. 
. h wil I i n turn pmvkie a ba.se lor enhancing I hci r social sial us 
I problem U. however, lo implemeni them in the bee i4 tlv 
}ded opposition, especially at (he kx-allevcl; afianly cntreiwhvd 
•dominated buitaucrac y and the m llage leadership. 

* ( surpfi singly. i | ia in the at ea u\'c mploymcni that the policy 
. *5 into ils own. (n the organised sector, it hopes to ikhicvc its 
dve of empowering women by promoting women fjienJIy 
' es such as introducing fkxiumc. .shi>n-term contracts, eic. 
^'ig upday careccnire> in govemmem oIfK'es: and employing 
i*al &qu ads ui monii iir ihe i mpte meni oiion of bbi'ur la wv. cic. 

emphasis is given to promoting Ncif*eniphivnicni hy 
iding training faciUnes. creating special agencies lor access 
(arfceu and meet ing credit reqv i rements B ut now here in all 
ni there even a pa.ssing ciuicem lor ibe rapid loss ol p^is 
rri ng because u I the gi ivcm me nf s new evontunic and l.ihi 'ur 
;iea, a dc ve lopcnent which has detm uistroMy al feiis*d u ivnen 


most. I n toi l. there is a Ucil uiitkisiandi ng il i ol 11 ns i s an me viiabic 
proicss which cannot he sialkil. hence tiv dcvelopmcAi ol 
aliemaiivc’ employment IlcIcU The cicaium ol such empitfy* 
mciH isecrlainly to K: valued, bin not in the ci«iexi of growing 
laigc'scde uiK'mployiiicni in iIk' main sir earn II ihc stare is 
sarkcrely vitncemcd wiih women's cmpowermeut ihcn ii is these 
areas which need to he lack led 

A lurthcr hlimJ spol is (hr policy's noic on health fhere seems 
to he an utter lack ol ciuriprehension vl the erKirmouv morhidiiy 
huiden women hear jaJ ol ilie tremendous and me reading 
djitieulnes they face m accessing elliuem. effective and Iree 
hcJlh services The |>ubl ic Iw.il i h sec u ir cs| >cci al ly m M aharoshira 
lia» already Kxti subycci lo severe disioriions because of the 
withdrawal ot stale investnwjii and in a resource coit’ttrained 
cnvirunmcni. women's hc.ilrh needs suller mosi 

The policy delincaivs ,\ scheme proposing monel ary 
cociipensjiiofl lor wiMncn wIki delay Id bearing. This is 
mdetd iivMiic. There arc any number ot studies in show that a 
I aniilv *s decision to I lavc a c lidd is iK'i I aken light ly or I hut 11 m ay 
be reversed in return for nkvneiorv conipcnsaihvt. Moreover, ihc 
women's pKivemcni and health gKiu|vs have rcpeaiedly stressed 
the non avaibhihiy ol sale and clicclivc contfoiepiivcs as a 
factor corunbuiing in iutge fainiiics. CIsmtIv ihe sinalJ faniiiy 
nofm IN very much s'!! tlw agenda of ihc stale rcgardlcbS ol 
women's pnofiiics, 

Amnhcr a^’ci ol cmfatwcrTiieni is sfvh i^ui in the policy'.s 
micMions im inipruvmg ihs' Msmil status ol women "So that 
every wsimon son live wrilioot I cat of physical or emotional 
vk^lcni'e" the state wi 11 take steps tu rei incni and rci rain its pci i cc 
fomc to induct imne women m iht* police torcc and identify areas 
m mcttopoln an cities where ji h x ii ics arc hi gh ami sci up w omen • 
hfodod police sJ.HnmN iheic. .iiid si» on rndimbiedlv there i.s a 
uced for cfTicienl and responsive law cniorccnieni meehanisms 
Hi'wvvcr. V lolcrwc in e i s 11 stna cl\. •»} ni.m oi i w onian. w oman on 
wimm. wiwnon on child, is a.^ much kiiitod mi a painorchal, 
hieiarchK'al s*>cici> as il is a ctniscqiioiicc %*{ me leasing M>ciat 
vl less gcncrjicd by ss;ononik iiisecn nlv. w heihe 111 be fuel led hy 
ivKisuRU'nsi luKiiviis of success or beciiise ol I he lack of the 
vthcnrw ithaJ fi t food, cloth i ng and .shell c i Mo rci w ei. tlie s laic' s 
Miong arm. iK» matter how well 'geiidei-sensiiiNcd'. is unhkcly to 
he pn»*pci>plc. and ihorclorc p(«.*wnmeii 

' I hero IS mucti in he saaJ jN>ui the p<d 1 1 ical acumen ol the st aie' s 
cjMcf ininjMcr lh« the pruecss sci m iiunion h>r evolving Ihc 
p«'liey unsuted the invsdvcniuni «'l women s gts'iip*. and 
ncgoiiisaiionN And this was not merely a pre eics iion ginnmek 
*11)01 c I s Ml uch nw*^ .U stoke hoi e Mah.ii. islil r.i's ji.*kn(m lodgedl y 
vocal women s .uul uther pio poi‘pic's niovcincnis nave lo bv 
bn lughi I iKo the mai nsi i eai ii o I si.iic pc 11 icies, as pan ne ts, I lowev et 
icliHtjiri. oivJ fvit o^ijvncnis I'^w.iMv tins end ihe new worn an 
has lo Iv cvintouteil, anil rrcogniseil an«l acvi'rdod .1 nilc 
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rNVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURE 

Crealii^; Dlustons 

THE 4ccel6rition in growth of private 
tnvesiRMfit in igncvlture hui been iingled 
oui by the World Bank For detailed analyus 
m ns latest country paper. And not 
unexpectedly it tries to tit its Jiagnovix to 
preconceived prescripbona. 

From in average annual growth of abuui 
2.8 per cent per annum during the 1970a. the 
gross capital formation in agriculture in real 
umis by private households grew at the rote 
of 1.9 per cent during the 19K0s. A lunher 
decline in pnvaie investmeni in the sficior 
was evident in the early years of the 1990s. 
The total groascapital formation in agnculture 
at 1 980-8 1 pnees. which hwj expenenced an 
absolute fall from Rs 4,636 crore in I9M^ 
81 (0 Rs 4,014 crore in 198S'86. showed a 
slight recovery m the second half of the 
1980s but the figure at Rs 4,642 crore in 
1990*91 was the same a» a decade ago. In 
the xubsequeni two years the decline 
continued to Rs 4,581 crore in 1991 *92 and 
Rs 4,S67 crore m 1992*93 Considering the 
fact that overall domestic investment was 
sluggish during 1993*94. the investment m 
agriculture was unlikely to have heett larger 
than in the previous year. Hesulcs, during 
1992*93 and 1993-94 a relatively larger 
proportion of the gross capital ftKmation has 
been in the form of build*up of oddiiiunal 
stocks of foodgrains Therefore, the size of 
gross rued c^iai formation m real terms 
would have dipped lo a much lower level 
than what it was in the early IVSOs 
The erosion in the mvciument base of 
agriculture is brought out more pointedly 
when we relate agncultui a) capital formal ion 
to the total domestic capital lonnation or hi 
the seeiur's own gro>» domestic product 
(GD?). Ai percentage of the economy’s 
total capital formation, agricultural 
investmentfell frwn 15.0 per cent in I980< 
SI to 12.2 percent in 1985*86, to 8 ^ per 
cent in 1990*91 and finally lu 7.9 per cent 
in 1992-93. Alternatively, as a proportion 
of GDP onginaung in agoculturc, such 
investment steadily declined during the tame 
years from 10,9 percent lu K,7 pei cent, 7 5 
per cent, and 7 3 per cent, respectively 
Separate information iVi public ^nj pnvuic 
investment in agriculture is not available for 
the recent penod Available mlurmaliofi tor 
the decade 1980*81 to 1990-91 sugitestMliai 
public sector investment experienced ihe 
mure conspicuuux decline in real terms, that 
IS. from Rs 1.796 liymc in 1980*XI lo Ks 
1.221 crore in 1990*91, Private invcstmcfil 
grew fromRs 2.84<Jcrurein Rs 3,421 crure 
during the dec oJc. thus showing, as the World 
Honk has revealed, an annual growth ul I 9 
per cent. Certainly, this represents a 
decelention in growth as i nmpared with ihc 
growth in the previous decode, or in u 


piupuflKKi Ilf iggrogafe private invesuneiKs 
and sectortd GDP. ihcte occuned a decline. 
The greatest hindrance to iilmulating 
private inveMmentinagncultiutiiihasbeen 
recognised. Iws in the persistent decline in 
public invesimem. Even while recognlsiAg 
this fact, the World Bank's document 
misplocedly emphasises tangential issues as 
hindering private invcsimcs*i AcconJing to 
the World Bonk ihe three other constrants 
hiiidennf pnvaie mvcsuncni are; impiidi 
laxauon of agriculiure through a number of 
'ensde' policy instruments such as external 
trade rcstfictiook and domestic price 
intervenliom, the current policy mes with 
s weepi ng powers to control and regulate the 
pruSuciion. supply, distributions and prices 
of ciueMial commodities under the Essential 
Commodities Act; and the continued 
dependence of private invmument in agni* 
pruccuing indusincson govenuncM Itccm os 
and smail'icale re^rvation policies "which 
restrict the sciung up of Urge plant* for nee 
and pulse milling, processing of wheat 
products like bread, hiscuiix. pastry, 
confectionery, m rream. ptekks. poultry 
feed and some oilseeds". In other wor^ 
the Hunk contends that corporate and 
multinational mvestrrieni be pernuiied in the 
agricultural sector as well as m agro¬ 
processing mduatrses 
Intcresungly. the World Bank* s own study 
shows that pi^tc investment m agriculture 
McoigHed for 90 per cent of the observed 
short*iemi aggregate output growth during 
the 1970s Revcarch conducted cA the basis 
of data over the I96(H and 1970s has 
suggested that puMte invesunani in rural 
phystcoi iflfntsinKturetroftis.electrinc^ion. 
canal irrigation, ielecommumcalions). rural 
MrrvK'es tnwrkeis. agncuHural research, and 
extensHin 1 and human resource developmesK 
have stimulated private investment in 
agriculture and rinancial mtermcdiation in 
rural areas und thus, on total capital 
accumulation in ihe sector. Ignoring such 
strong evidence the World Bank study di laies 
a great deal on marginal issues and suggests, 
by iit^icaiitia. civporaJisaDun of agriculiure 
and of Gcunnmii; acirvilies around ti 
Further, a significant rise in private 
investment in agriculture occurred during 
the 1960s and 1970s—precisely when the 
restrictive potny rcginir. castigated by the 
Work! Bank rvn*. wa» much mufc ngurous 
than now. SccnncRy, the 1980k have seen 
significant rebzationof the van* xis regul aocy 
pmviuon;.. la fail. the Es.vcnf tal CommodOies 
Act. 19V5 is known lo kivc been ubs0vcd 
more in breach since the beginning of the 
1980s Thircfly. various I mplidl and expbcii, 
subsidies for Uvwl distnbuitons. fertiHsen. 
power consompiioii by farmers and irrigation 
which arc said lO have crowded out mom 
productive lombtikiipcndingonacnculiure, 
arc a logical cu«isec(uenu! essentially of the 
tact that (he clleciive purchasii^ power of 


rhe mass of tndUn population is truly iv<i& 
Wiihrn agriculiure in general and m 

foodgrains production in particular alio tiun 

wuuld have been further deteiiorabon in the 
structure of output against foodgrams. 
within foodgrains. against pulses and sucii 
o(herprotein*rich items. Finally.anjinponm 
factor that the Wortd Bank study seems to 
have consciously left out. because it does nu 
fit into Its roa^t-depandani philosc^ihy. 
relaies to iulttuiionil factors like lard 
reforms, the inadequacy of which hu 
contributed a great deal to the I ack of Impenn 
to private household mveitmeni Is 
tgncukure. 

Wiihoui the bulky and comprehensive 
infrastructural public investment in the rum 
sector the comptemenlury private invesimen 
cinnoc Hike place in sufficient amouiK. And 
the World Bank's hope that ihe gap in 
investment in the sector because uf the 
alarming decline in public inputs can be 
filled by the private sector If regulatory 
constmints are removed is illusory. 

iANAI'A DAL 

Splintered 

IN September 1993 when some ipIinRir 
groups of the Janata Dal had decided lu 
merge, it was speculated, given the hrsid < 
uf the Dal and of its predecessor the lanau 
Party: that i he Dal may spl i i agai n. *niar sp’* * 
came when Ajii Singh, leader of one of tN 
faciionv, defected ro ;oin the Congress (1) ^ 

However, the defection of Ajii Singh only ^ 
nomirully marked i split, for the splinter ^ 
groups had never Inmully merged. Therefore '' 
the recent spiet in which Coorge Fentandkx ' 
and 13 otherpoty MPs haveformedaseparete ^ 
group, only coniinues the process begun by " 
Chandnsf^hai in 1990 who separated to ^ 
form the Samojwadt Janaia Party. ^ 

These splits in (he JD parliamentary party' ^ 
have had iheir repercussions in the states loo. 
pnnicularly those where the parry had a ^ 
substoAtial presence CurrenUy, the most * 
damaging elfeci has manifesred itself in UP ^ 
where out of the 27 MLAs of the party aher ^ 
the 1993 assembly elections. 10 dissociated ^ 
themselves in Match 1994 loform the Samu ^ 
Dal only to merge later with the Samijwadi ^ 
ftny. Of the remaining 17. seven yoin^ the 
SP a couple of weeks ago. Four more MLA^ 
have now become pan of the Congress. Of 
the six JD MLAs now left in the pany.' r 
last four have already negotiated with the SP 
and may cross over to it any day. Alihougl^ 
nooeofihe party legislates in Bihar ha ^ 
defected ii> dr new group so far. the positior r. 

of the chief minisier Laloo Prasad Yadov, . 
who stays with the origirsal group, is already ’ ' 
shaky Here, the attack u led the kufmi 
MP Niush Kumar who teems to have set lus 
eyes on the pu»l of the chief minitur. U is ^ 
also from Bihar that 10 of the 14 breakaway ^ 




yiff, iittludlAf Otwge P^maodei. 
fepfomad the paty. bOmu. cNef minisei 
Biju Pitniik. who hu always defied ihe 
central leadenhip of the party, it holdini 
coASulaiions with the SJP (eader 
Chandra&hekhar and t nienda io re vi ve the otd 
iiiuta Party. 

The immediate factor that has ted to ihe 
latest rouraJ of splits was the extremely poor 
pert'onnance of the party in the I ast assembly 
eUscuons. to be found in its most concrete 
form in UP. It was the hope of winning in 
these eieokms that had revived the merger 
talks in the different Jaruia Oil groups on 
(he eve of the elections. Once that hope was 
belied, die merger wes not formalist and 
the groups retained their independent 
identities, blaming one another for the poor 
iiho wing in ihe elections. It was on I ycxpec ted 
theiiihat some of the pirty membeni would 
wallt,pver to other parties, especially the 
Saiuajwadi Party of Muleyam Singh Yadav 
which, in alliance with the BSP. had formed 
the new government in UP. 

Except in states li kc B i har however, w here 
(he crisis in Ihe Dal it rooted mainly m ihe 
ambitions of some local party leaderwsuch 
u Nitish Kumar who has been mobilising 
the kurmii to carve a niche liw himself in 
le p^iiKS. and Lalou Pratad Yadav whu 
has nrienied his politics to preverve hiv 
a^indiAg among yadavs—ihe major reason 
jr Ihe mtermiDeni spins in the party in ihc 
•'Npropnation of its ideological plank by 
.her political groups. This phenomenon hav 
once agiin been most evident m UP where 
(he SP and BSP, among themselvc.N. Npiii 
Ihc voles of the daliu and OBO in the I 
assembly eleciionv With this base gone, 
’kocialislically'Oriented leaders like 
Fernandes, who have no niasN base ul their 
ovm. were left with mi J'etre to xuiy 
with the likes ot Kam Vilas Paswan and 
Sharad Yadav. ihe self-professed leaders, 
tspectively. ut daliis and OBCs 
In his pronouncements mi far, however. 
Fernandes has noi made clear how his group\ 
walking out of the already imncuied ianaia 
Dal would help realise the cause, if any. that 
the group champions, or how n would enable 
the leaders of the group to acquire a mass 
base they have always lacked. Perhaps the 
best strategy for the group would he to merge 
with a pany better placed than itsel f to achieve 
Its objectives. That would ai least save it ihe 
embamsmeni of a spl it wii hi n its erwn r.inks 
■t • later dale! 

INDIA DEVELOPMENT R)RUM 

^tting the IVap 

THE meeiing of the Aid-India consortium 
^rechristened the India Development Forum 
ilDF) this year) currently under^y represems 
Ihe culmination of the steady effons of the 
m three decades by the wc««dominaied 


multilaieral agerwies todumMSetbe [ndian 
ptanning system. Eartier rniempu to do so. 
araundthe 1 96h devaluation and the exiemol 
fund fxility lEFF) of the International 
Monetary Fund in I9S2; and in the mid- 
1980s dimng the early part of Ihe Rajiv 
Gandhi cm gw aboned due to the domestic 
cnmpulsioits of the ruling politicians which 
in turn arose from ihe leverage that the forces 
representing labour and other vulnerable 
sections poxsesseJ then Die situation is 
<|uite different now. 

. The three factorv that stand out in the pre- 
meeting siatemencs and the deliberadoAS 
dunngthemeetir^ are; first. India's inability 
* to absorb larger fordgB aid due to centralised 
economic governance and insufficiency of 
domestic cavingN required forcounicrpan or 
supplemencary funds: second, the increasing 
tendency of the industrialised nations to cut* 
back on aid; and finally. muKi lateral agencies* 
insistence on deeper stnaiural adjustment 
programmes and iheiremptUMS un promoung 
the flow of foragn direct mvesimeni and 
other private capital. 

During the 1^3 meeiing, the aid-lndia 
ennsoruum memberv had sought appropn ate 
action on ihe estimated S 19 billion of 
unutilised reuliilaierafandtotlaieral aid in the 
pipeline beiween the central and siaie 
govemmenLs; in lact’ihoi loial had nien to 
112 billion. In response, the government hud 
Mirrcndered S 2 hiH Kw oHhc itftspeM amount, 
and iptroduccd a package iif measures such 
as, pcnnitiing pubin' sector undertakings and 
autonomous buthes to hmrow. without the 
mtermcdiat hhi of the central guvemment, on 
terms muiualiy agreed upon with the lending 
agencies, and dishursiiig in the slate 
govcnuncMN the aid inincy on the same 
icfnis as those ohuincd by the government 
of Indio. These no doubt posiu VC measures 
could not lesolvc the hasK' problem of smI 
non-utilisation because public sector 
undertakings as well as the stole govemtnciHs 
had been u|ueeeedul resouicesai the margin 
because of the siiuciural adjusimcni 
programme 

Die governmem of India has had to opt 
lor a lower amount ol kid amtiniimcm this 
year at $ 6 billion, as against S 7 4 tellioa 
nmimilied in 199.1 and S 7 2 billion m 1992. 
Most of the rvduciiun is aiuihuiable to lower 
borrowings Irom the World Rank ttn>m 1 
3 hilliim to S 2.2 billton) and the Asian 
Development Bank (from $1.17 hellion to 
S Tog million), wiih hiloieral donors like 
Great Bniain culling aid by about S 200 
rmllHin. Japan. whicJi remains ihe largest 
donor, 1 $ the only country which has hiked 
iiN aid Imm $ 1 11 billion In S 1.2 hiDion. 
Of the $ 6 billion ud commitmen this year. 
S 2.i bilhon has been by way of grants or 
ivcresc-free lums against a iMik over $ 2.0 
billuA lost year. There is no fasl disbursing 
loan dux year a.Mt IS no lunger needed The 
Indian ofTicrals huvcconccded iha they would 


not like to cootraci for more commercial 
loans than can be absorbed and that (hey were 
looking for quality disbursements in the aid 
pipeline, i e. high^ amounts of concessional 
aid and faster uiiiisaiioit. Many important 
dooof country representatives at the meeting 
were however, peeved at th is characterisation 
of 'quality* disbursements which implied 
iJtat they had not been giving quality aid in 
(he past. A major change ihcs year is that the 
IDA loan to llw tune of over S 3.5 billion is 
to be disbursed overthree years for social sector 
dev el opm en t, that is. primary education, family 
planning, nuthtion. endemic disease control 
«id niml works programme 

The World Bank'x argument thai the large 
foreign exchange reserves (of over S 15 
billion) Have brought about a paradigm shifl 
insofar ax (he size of aid is concerned is 
obviousi y an aitempi lo force I ndia i o change 
track, While fasi-disbursing loans may not 
he required, development finance is acutely 
need^. especially because the Indian 
domestic saving ratios are siagnaiing. Better 
aid utilisation requires growing rates of 
domestic saving. But the riiilo of saving to 
GDP, which stagnated forever • decade, hu 
recei ved a further setback due loconspicuous 
consumption including gold and silver 
purchases encouraged under the new 
economic policy 

The new nomenclature of India 
Development Fonim .mplies that India would 
now ^ obliged to opt for pnvate capital 
flows eisent iai ly i n the form of portfolio and 
loreigndirca investments. Towards this end, 
apart from the aid negotiation meeting, (he 
World Bank has organised direct interaction 
between a group uf top Indian industhuUMs 
and over 100 western investors including 
mulimaiional manufacturers and financiers 
consi sting of bankers, merchant bankers and 
fmancial inxiiiutitms. This imeraciion is sure 
to impose tremendous pressure on the 1 ndian 
government to hasten the process of reforms. 
Already India has been made to coininithself 
to increasing power (urtffs and coal pnees. 
.^cmdly.the World BankofliciBlassociated 
with the meeiing said ihat there had been a 
change i n their approach to non-concessional 
Old, that they would 'siand ready to su(^n 
when institutional and policy conditions are 
met": hence, he said, iherc would be a good 
deal of voiauiiiy in the World Bank lending 
to India Wortd Bank and IMF representatives 
and western donors have also emphasised 
that (he liberal! ration of the investment regime 
wtjuld not he translaied into a rapid increase 
in private investment unless it was followed 
by reform of the policy framework at the 
macro and sectoral levels, rtsinichinng and 
pnvadsation (vdicnever possible) nt public 
enterprises, conversion of the BlFR into an 
effective mechanism io close ailing 
enterprises, devising an effective labour 
policy. liberalisation of consumer goods 
un ports and the completion of the lax reform 



A vociferous dcmsnd by the high-powered 
leam of foreign investors ai the meeting wat; 
that the share ownership rcsinctions he (kw 
away with on the ground that "many 
companies would like to sec more than 5 1 
per cent ownership; they would Ukc 70 to 
ilO per cent". Suggcsimg thai ii was 'lirnc 
India Slopped a^kin^ who shall we adma*’; 
they sought removal of rcsm .iions such as 
(WO CDR issue* per industnul gmup Thus, it 
IS clear that the new nommiclaiua* is a trap: 
unle&s the 1 ndian government give^ in i a these 
sensiijve isuvs. riiuliikiuaal jid flow will slow 
dciwn and more signilicintly. even Iteeign 
Jireci mvcstriient w^ll remain niggaiUly 

CUSTODIAL RAPl; 

Cover-Up 

NHW DlU-HUs humpioHis conlideiKV a 
conning everyone into believing iis hlut.irH 
lies surpasses that ul' the mosi vuevesstui 
tricksters. ii> evident Inirn asresp^uiseto the 
UN Human Rights CommissoMi vpceial 
rapponeur* t queries atuaii I Iw ra^v of wianen 
in police custody in India. Hii.p( casing serious 
concern over lepons ol such incKlcnts, the 
special rappsmeur. Nigcl S Riidley. sent a 
letter to our governmcni last August seeking 
eladfication uKmi allegations of police rape 
of "generally poor women and those from 
vulnerable low*ci(Me and niinoniy groups 
who are taken into custody as suspects, or 
as hosiagcs tor relatives wanted in enminal 
or political eases or i n imlcr to ci tori payment 
to secure then release' 

As any common c It I ten m iiny part ol India 
can testify, iheafH>ve j| legal ion ccnatnly fits 
the Indian police like <i glove’ Hut. since 
the union hoim* mimsiry. ns well us lU 
eounierpans in the states, have apporcnily 
come to a laeii agreement tliat allows (he 
^M)Lce to enjoy, among oihcr perks, the 
ahsolu tc ngh i (o rape women i n ihci r custody 
lor even outside), the govcrnnienl of India 
m it.s official reply to the UN special 
rapporteur has come out ssith (he anu/ing 
siaiemcui that "(he xeterence i Py the special 
lapponeur) in the vulnerahility ol women to 
rape under detent ion was unfounded and did 
not ctAforni to the facts" it ha.s ihcn added 
the pompous clumi. "SpccilK' and clear-cut 
provuions had been made in the Indian Pcjul 
Code dcfi rung t he ol I ence <d rape i n cusiody 
and introducing a presum|n»in ag.nnst the 
accused f'usiodiat rape, il proved, could 
cany a life sciiteiice" 

Whoever in the New I>cl|ii hurcauei.wy 
drafted this repiv ut.ueil iKveinherU. >U<)1|. 
was either ignorant of or delibenitely trying 
to gloss over, c jses u I r.ipvs m pol k e cusuidv 
in Delht during U>*^t...|ensc alone Uw 
previous years o ml 1 1 \ lK*r (lui ts o I ths* c ouniry 
According u> an eth.iusl is c i cpi in ul cu studi Jl 
rape in the capiul ounpiled hy ilie PUDK 
(File's Unmti lot DenuH ruuc RigliislJoAi 


itouary 1 lillJuly 16.1993. aileau four caset 
of rapes hy policernen wercnxoniy reported, 
hui h«i 10 l« taken noucc of by Uie police 
owhgrities whu either suspendedor dismissed 
(he guilty cops. As fur (he previous years, 
ihc leconl is even worse. To give a few 
examples, the couiury's apex court, the 
Supreme C<An. sentenced at least six 
politxmcn to vonoux lernu of imphsonmcni 
(including iac constable lo 10 yean of 
rigorous i mprisnnmenif lor com m itting ripe 
in police stations in Jilferem parts the 
cou Aliy bet wivn l97KaiKl 19113 Tbeviciims 
were mainly wiuncn trum homes of daily 
lahourers. rKkshow pullers, and domestic 
helps faerd with this unsavoury reality, 
how can any govemnumt official have (he 
cheek u> claim ihai iln* aJlcgaiion of "rape 
under detcniuMk was unluunded and did not 
CIA form to Ihc foctsT 

Hut New Delhi was more irked, quite 
undetMondobly. by (he special r^iporteur’s 
queries regarding allegaluAs of lonure by 
sccuiily forces m lAinjob and Jammu and 
Kashmir, and by charges of 'enforced 
disappearanceN* of citizens in Rimjab The 
allegations rvloied lo "bnjtaJ lonure and 
iin Jammu and Kashmir)... as a means of 
exiracting information from dctaineer, 
coercing eonfesMOfts or punishing persons 
bclievedsympaiheuctoUie guerrilla forces " 
In its usual kncv*|rTk rcaciion. the Indian 
government has responded to ibis by bleiiing 
uut (he excuse—"India faces a situation of 
terrorism ol unporollekd feiuciiy In this 
eiivirunmcm. ihe normal ciimmal laws of the 
land and Ihc systems by which they are 
upcmicd have been rendered incflectivc and 
mndcqu Jtc’thus jusi i Iv ingihr uve ot TAD A. 
the Armed Horves Aci. and other draconian 
HK'avurcs 

In a gcnik lone ol rcpiiuch, the special 
roppurteui. while respur^ing (o (lus excuse 
til Nrw Del hr s. has expa*sscd the hope that 
Ihe "Government of India is not seeking lo 
invoke this scnouvproHeiniof lennrismjto 
ciAJone (onuv " As lor Punjab, the UN 
Human Rights Commission's Working 
Oioup on hniorced or Involuntary 
Disappearances ha» raisol at least 21.1 cases 
of such 'di^uppearances' with the Indian 
gisvcmnient till now. Use government has 
rcspiAded in 6<i of them, but Ok Working 
Cffoup could oecepi only 19 out of them os 
proper ’clan (K'ai icav' . Ot these 19. three are 
hvaicd I n pnvm. and i hrcc have been meed 
iHitsKle. The remaining 13 —the y^vemmertt 
adnnis—were kiIkd. whose bodieshaveheen 
Klciimied. This leaves J93 caves of 
’iJiva|i(ieaianeev’ whK'h ihe Indian govci- 
iimcni is >d lo occuuni J«h 

While iiui mim^erN .mhI ihcirolTH'ialscun 
gel auny b) iimling on •a'ligmg |Uih ament 
and a gullible non mat .iiedrj at home, such 
lucks do mA appear .'ll cui much ice with 
iniemoiM inai e v|ien s in low* and c< asii tut kaoI 
values 


SIKKIM 

Old Tactics 

WITH the merger of the Sikkim Sangram 
PanshadlS) and theCongressfl),(beminority 
Sancheman Iirnboo government in Sikkim a 
likely locomiJHieincrfricctiU the fresh asienUy 
eleoicAs ore held in November. Accoittiiig to 
Congressfl) spokesperson V N Gadgil (here it 
neither a consbhitioial aisis nor a breakdown 
of the law and older machinoy waniniing the 
dismissal ot the Limboo ministry. Hie 
Gmgressd) has thus openly supported ihr 
peipetuaiionot whai isundoufaicdly an unp(eco> 
denied puiitical situation: in a house of 32 
legislaton. 17 have resigned (heirieau.mdacing 
the assembly lo less than half its strength. 

The events leading to (his situation were 
imiiated by Limbou un May 3. when he. with 
1 3 of hissu^ners. revolted against the then 
chief minister Nar Bahadur Bhandari and 
became, suhsequendy. the chief minister 
However, on June 17 Bhandin. with the 
hacking of Powan Chamling. the Sikkim 
Democratic Kront iSDF) chief, persuaded 17 
ML As to resign from (he assembly. These 
iiK'luded (wo from the ruling Limhoo group. 
S D l.epcha. a minister, and K T Bhutia Ever 
srnce then Rhandan has hcen demanding the 
impiMitiunof ihcpresideni's rule in the state. 

Jjmhuii's rebellion was sparked by (he 
decision of (he union hnance minister 
Manmohan Singh. <iii May 4. lo withdraw 
the proposed income lax cxcrnptlon to (he 
inhal Hhuiii and Lepcha communities m (he 
slate. Ibat the decision was delihemuly amed 
IS shown by the fact that Nar Bahadur Bhandah, 
who hills from (he Nepalese I'omnuinity. had 
heen demanding extenxinn uf the proposed 
exempbon also to (he Nepalese. This pcovidcd 
Umboo and his followers, beionging mainly 
lo the Bhuda and I^pcha communities, with 
on opponuniiy to blame Hhuodari for (he 
withdrawal of the proposed tcgisloiion. Tbe 
meeger of Limhoo's party with the Congress^) 
cunfinns dtatthe latter used the issue of income 
tax cxemptiomoenginiier the fall uftheBhankrl 
minbiry and insioli its own. 

Apart from the fact that through these 
manoeuvres the Cungressd) has succeeded, 
up to a point, in denting the popuJaniy of 
Bhandan among the Bhutia and Lepcha 
communities, the insiallaiion of iir own 
government would enable it to use the state 
machinery for the purpose of managing a 
victory in the November elections. It has also 
put chief minister Limboo in a position to 
lure back into his camp the two MLAs. out 
of die 17 who resigned, whose resignation 
the speaker has not yet accepted. If ihew 
MLAsdocome buck. Limboo will beheading, 
once again, a majority government. Till that 
happens, there is substance In the state 
CPKMj's demand that the aasambly be 
dissolved and ihe ejections (0 be held in 
November he pushed forward 



CAPnAL MARKET 


EFW Rescarcb FoundMion 



V^ay Growth 

VU AY GROWTH RN AND AL SER V ICES 
which has been pfomoied by D B ReOUy. M 
N Bhaii and Andhra Pradesh IndusinaJ 
Development Corporation (ARDC>. is a 
category 1 merchant banJierand is active m 
issue manageineni. loan syndication, 
leasing, investment advisory services and 
other finincitl services. The company 
which has underwhiien over ICO issues in 
the past several months and has lead 
managed eight public iisihs to date is now 
planning to expand its activity base by 
entering the 6eld of porifolio management 
and also enlarging its operations in major 
metros and mini metros in addition to 
penetrating deeper in the Andhra Pradckh 
markets. To part finale its plans the 
company is entering \ft capiial market 
with a public issue of 35.00.000 n^uiiy 
shares of Rs 10 each at par on July 11 

Pondicherry Spinners 

Pondicherry Spinnen plDn> to vMcr ihc 
capital market with one oi the imdil«<it 
public issues in receni timev aggicg.iimg 
Rs^Olakhiopan Tinance ihc^iing upoi j 
4,000 $p \ndle plant as ai.sr> lu meet iis working 
capiui requiremenis. The plant will 
manufacture cotton yarn of Bnuni 42s (hank 
yam) and is well located near ihc major 
conon growing areas like Sak m. .South A n ot. 
Noith Arcd. The company plans lo sell i(.s 
yam to Pondicherry's governmcni-<iwncd 
weaving and processing co-opcraii vc. Puntex 
which presently procures its mtuiremcni.s 
from the Karur and Erode at relatively higher 
rates due to iransponatlon cosu The public 
issue will open tor suhscnpthni on July A. 

Rattan Vanaspati 

AJoini venture between Pradesh lya I ndudnal 
and Investment Corporation of UP (PICUP) 
and Ranan Bhushan Jain and his a\MK.iaie%. 
Rattan Vanaspati is setting up a plant to 
msAufactiire vanaspati. with an installed 
edacity of 62.$ tpd riaitan Bhushah Jam 
and his associates who will have u 24 8 per 
cent stake (excluding ROUP'S ll.'J.^ per 
cent stake) in tlw post equay capitri of the 
company have established such names a\ 
'MelmowaK* (for melamine crockery) and 
'Geeflo* (for bull-point pens) in the domestic 
misrket. The project which is io be set up ai 
s total cost of Rs 10.9 croru has ivn Hillered 
any cost overrun despite a delay in 
implememaitonofoAe and a hall'years The 
vanaspati manufactured will be sold in the 
northern region through a distrthuiinn 
neiwork of wholesalers und distnhutiirs 


under the company's own brand name. The 
company plans to part tinance the pm^ect 
ihrough a public issue of equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par aggregating Rs 4 7 crorc 
which will open fur subsenpunn on July S. 

Gagan Gases 

Promoted by K B Maheshwary and 
K R Maheshwary. Ougan Gases is uirremly 
engaged m maisufactuhng industrial gases 
such as uaygen. nitrogen and hy*pruduci 
liquid nitrogen ai its plant in Piihampur. 
The company nnw plans to manufacture 
various other industrial gases I ike dissolved 
aeety tenet IJSfkOOUeuhK metres), hydrogen 
( 2 . 16.000 cubic metres), carbon duixide 
<7.20,000 kg), high purity nitrogen 
<2.16.000 cubic metres) and bultliftg 
|4.gU.0(X)kg}. The project which is to cost 
Rs S.2crorei5inbepanitnanccdtltfiHigha 
public i5%uv i>f equity sharec at par. The 
is.sue aggregating R« 3.1) crore will open 
for subscnpCKHiiin July 6 and the promoters 
will have a 31 11 per cent stake in the pusi 
issue equity of the esunpany. Commercial 
production is slated to commence by 
August IW4 

Livewell Home Finance 

A Sccunderahud'hascd company, Live well 
Hume Finance was promoted in 1991 by 
EVPS Kn shna and M Kunoritah furpmvidit^ 
Umg'ierm hcnuing finaiHe for purchase or 
cunsiniiiioni»r houscVllais by inditnduals 
The company plans tosuhsunually increase 
Its operations and proposes to enter the 
capital market on July 4 wrth a public issue 
(4* equity shares at pur aggregaimg Rs 2 
crorc TV hulanccot I he project enst which 
IS being undertaken at a tmal outlay of 
Rs I7 9 irore will V Imjixcd through 
revises ol Rs 5I lakh. puMic deposits of 
Rs 2.5 crorc and secured loans of Rs 12.9 
crore. The prunuitcrs* stake after the public 
IS.MM Will come down*io 50 per cent 

Moser Baer India 

Moser Baer India whkh is engaged in the 
manufaciure ol time murders. .^.25* floppy 
didteiics, 3.5* imcfu Ouppy diskettes (MFD) 
is now seitJAg up a (00 per cent export* 
uriciued unit <EOD> for (he manufaciure of 
.X S* MFD with 1 MB and 2 MB storage 
capacity with on installed capacity tif 12. 
million nos per annum. It also plans hi 
manufaciure 5.2S*/3.S* hckj cleaning kits, 
fax cleaning kits, anti glare screens, 
computer printer and monitor stands and 
floppy storage boxes at its computer 
peripheral divtsmn OngmuHy expected to 


commence production m October 1993. 
the company h a$ su fTered a 11 me overrun of 
eight months and is now expected lo 
commence production in June )994. The 
project which IS being implemented at aiotal 
ciisi ut Rs 21 26 crore will he pan llnanced 
through a public issue of equiiy shares of 
Rs 10 each at par. The promolcr. Deepak 
Fun who has an experience of around 2k 
years in the nianulociureofalumimum wires, 
electrodes and floppy disks, wilt hayea36.75 
per ceni stake in Uic pnsi issue equity ot the 
company. The Is,suc aggregating Rs 5 crore 
wlU open tor public vuhscnpdon on July 7. 

Super Polyfabriks 

Super Polyfahriks which is engaged in the 
monulaciurc ol IIDPE/FR woven socks 
com menced commcrc la I production of i yre 
coi d. \u ill vcisi ficalion projeci, i n .September 
1993 The company'v new project which was 
set up at aiotal cost oi R> 4.3 crore is siiuited 
at village Khagat in Ludhiana. The present 
dad y requi remen i of tyre cord i n i V d i strict 
ol Ludhiana u about 35 tonnes as against 
the avuiljbihiy ol only 20 lonncs and the 
cycle, rickshaw .uij moped tyres produced 
in (lie diMf let av .ilso in Jalandhar prcxenily 
constitute hKiu( HU per ecu I of the country' s 
total produciiiin. Despite this the company 
haveiucred inio a marketing arrangement 
lor up lo X7.5 per cent oJ its production 
capacity wiihCoviiiJ Rubber. Raison India 
und Speed ways Rubber Company. Further 
It also plans lo supply output to Hindustan 
Tyres. To pun Imance the prujeci the 
company plans to ciMer the capital market 
With a public iscuuol equity shares cl Rs 10 
each at par aggregating R« 1 K crore. ITie 
promoters will have a 40 per cent stake 
after the public issue which opens for 
rubscnpiion on July 4 

Sita Enterprises 

Sita Enterprises which is engaged tn the 
business ol organising exhibitious. trade 
fairs and finance and mvcsinienis has 
applied for Categoiy*! Uerchani Banker 
status and National .Slock Exchange 
mcmhership The company plans to 
diversily into the cs|mris ut textiles, 
garments, jewellery, colour stones and 
shellac and either a)!ro pi oducis in addition 
lo expanding its activity ha>e m Imanctal 
services. The company i s enien ng i he capital 
market on July 4 with u public issue of 
equiiy shares at pa^aggicgMimg Rs 75 lukh 
in onJcr to get us shores listed on the stock 
exchange. Ashok Tulsion and asiUKiJies. the 
promoters, will havea75 percs'iii si.ikem the 
post issue cquiiv capital ol iIk ciirnpnny 
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251 

253 

294 

^NMCIS « % «! iMvaloM 

9.2 

69 

93 72 

9 J 

72 

91 

74 

79 

1 5 


ftl Sapwi ert fl numrtl Omocm isiMk lo «4ii«h A|w« nd^s. t g. wif lunx ' Mad* for Mf rU> n|wM m brtalMti v« ptnantag* vwucmm^ 
ow On cemganMi prtvlM ptfwd. lili> — iiaMi M «vaiUMi. 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B^.C. 

(Incofpontnl in B^hciio witt) Lhniied Liibilltx) 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


SALiNCE SHEET AS ON3IST MARCH 1994 



Schedule 

As on 
31.03.94 

As on 
3ID3.93 

CAPITAL AND UABILITIES 




Capital 

1 

2SXJ0 

zocc 

RcMivet and Suiplua 

2 

S7J«0 

50.763 

DepoHU 

3 

L980.J05 

1.945.949 

Borrowing} 

4 

K6.70I 

36J06 

Other Li^iJiiiei and Provuiutu 

S 

lh9.94S 

180.274 

TOTAL 


2J26A31 

2.215.792 

ASSETS 




Caah and baJancea with 

Reserve Bank of India 

6 

4g6.l24 

636456 

Balances with Banks and Money 
u Call and Short Nonce 

7 

24.351 

13.901 

Investrrtents 

g : 

932.139 

832.032 

AdvarKes 

9 

glJA33 

663466 

Fixed Assets 

10 

6 JM 

6.77.1 

Other Assets 

11 

1 

63.162 

TOTAL 


2J2bA3i 

2415.792 

Coniingeni Lialnlitics 

12 

367.374 

179415 

Bills for Collection 


2 I2M 

88.515 


As per our report of even due uiu:hed 

PorHARIBHAKTI&CO 
Chaitered Accoununts 

Sd/. 

ChcunDesw 

Ptnner 

Boinbiy:iune29.19SM 


RROFITAND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
£NO£D 3IST MARCH 1994 


Schedule 

Year 

Year 



Ended 

Ended 



31.03.94 

3103.93 

L INCOME 




iMerest earned 

13 

240.624 

249.925 

Other income 

14 

18419 

<8.S49) 

TOTAL 


259.243 

241,376 

IL EXPENDITtRE 




Imerest expended 

15 

118436 

135,779 

Operuing eapenses 

16 

30.757 

31.399 

P^isions artd contingencies 


72.333 

40.391 

TOTAL 


222.126 

207.469 

1 

ntPROFTT 



1 

Net profit tor the year 


37,117 

33.907 

Profit brought forward 


.34485 

26,900 

TOTAL 


71402 

62.807 

1 

IV. AmtOPKUTIONS 



1 

1 

Transfer to statutory 




lescfve 


7,423 

6.761 

ftemmed lo KeuI Office 



21.541 

Balance carried over to 




Balance Sheet 


64.179 

34465 

TOTAL 


71402 

62407 1 

1 


For BANK OP BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C. 
Bombay Brvich 


SdT. Sdf- 

.bi G. Ramaknahna Firoze HaosoUa 

General Mamfcr ft Auisunt General Manager 

Ch»ef Exccuuve OfTtcer-IrKlta 






































BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B^.C. 

(TnrofporiiHi a Biteia with Linutid La^tUiy) 

BOMBAY MUNCH 


SaaDin£Sr(MilNG^AMT0FTH£MA£AfiaSiiBFrAS<»fHSTMAMCffI9f4 


<iuooai> 

(Rs.OOOs) 


As OB 

AtOB 


A* on 

1 Ason 1 



3m93 


31.03.94 


gAiBiili 1 

1 


Other LUbOlttoe 



Ofbai 

1 


o^FnivM^ 



Tlte ■mum bfoufbi to by 



L BIOS Pey^e 

$.871 

9,18$ 

Biak by wiy of 



2 . iBUr^flkB e^lusireencs 



caplbri «• pmolbab by RBI 

2 W 

2 ffl0 

(atl) 

17,756 


(liie MnoBm of BepoiK lope 



3. Imeitet icenied 

59.526 


wtik tho Reitrvo Bink of 



4. Others (toduding 

1 


Indto imder Soetton 11(2) of 



piovium) 

96.792 

70A00 

tot Bioldof ftofutottoQ Am. 

1949 <iKhidh«<^4ul} 
i$iu i9.mooo) 


1 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

169.945 

180474 

TOTAL 


xooo 

il 

11 



gcbijyta %mtnm 
•ndSurplw 

1 . Sttoi^Reiffvt 

1 

1 

1 

16,271 

7A23 


I.Cuhiii^ 

(toctodtof fenifn 
ujiiiuy amee) 

X Belencee wUb Reserve 

Me 

1.296 

267 

1 

Opoilflt BtUnct 

Addition* 4u(tof Che yetf 

9,497 

6,791 

Dodudiont during the yeer 

- 

- 

i) Is Cumne Accoum 

494.838 

636.291 






16,279 

h) Is Otoer Aceoums 

• 


2. Belence in Profit tod 

1 

1 

1 


TOTAL 

.496,124 


Lou Account 

1 64.179 

34At9 




TOTAL 

mEEl 

S0.763 

SeMsk T—B^Mees «ito 




1 


Beitoi aMMeueyttCtf 



SeMttto S'^topeelti 



si4 Sheet Nodes 



A. 1 Demu^ DepoviU 



1. Is Indls 



0 Prom Bulk* 

3.716 

5J0] 

i) Belsncse with bsaks 



1i) Prom Others 

8 M6S 

49440 

s) Is CunerK AecoufMs 
b) InOttarDepouis 

3441 

65 


nosi 

51,141 

1 



Accoume 

19,145 


2 Sevii^ Bulk Depoeics 

59,196 

22,163 

H) MoseyuCiDend 


3 TermDepoeiu 



ShortNotiee 



i) Prom Bsnks 

— 

- 

s) With Bulks 



U) From Others 

1 l,833AS8 

1472445 

b) Wito Otou bitbtuboM 

• 

A 

TOTAL 

*lolctole 


1.945449 

TOTAL 

22486 

4 65 

, 



Bocrowinp is Intoa from 

1 

1 


2 . Omei^lstfis 



i) ReecrveBenk of ladle 

93.800 

19405 

1) Id CurreM Accounts 

1.965 

7489 

U) OUkt Bilik* 

12.101 

12.101 

d) Id Otoer Deoosit 

Ui) Other iostinnione end 

1 


Accouiss 



egenctee 

20 M> 

5400 

») MoB^uCsUmd 

1 


TOTAL 

86.701 1 

36.806 

Short Notice 

1 

6447 

Secured bOROwii^ m 



•nTTAL 

1465 

13436 

ebewRe. 20,800 (PievioM 
yeuRj. 5,200) 



GRAND TOTAL 

1 24451 

• 

13.901 

1 



1 




Mftim 


1^7 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B^.C. 



(Incoiporaied in Bahnin with Limited Liabilily) 





BOMBAY BRANCH 



SCHEDULES FORMiSC PART OF THE BAlANCE SHEET AS ON SIST MARCH 1994 


<fu. OOVi) 1 


As on 

Aeon 


As on 

As on 


31.03.94 

31.03.93 



31.03.93 

Sebeduk ^-Inveetmcnli 


1 

SMuk 18— ruad Amt$ 

1 


1 Inveitmenu in India m 



1 Premises 

- 

- 

1) CovammantMCuriiks 

646.942 

590.950 

2 Other filed mi Hi {including 






furniture and fisture) 



li) Oiher apfiroved MCunuea 

13.900 

13.900 

AicoaiasoA3lM March of 



ill) Unlu, Unit Scheme 1964 



ihe preceding year 

1 12.006 

11.313 

of Unit TruM of India 

2S.6U0 

H2.7$0 




Commercial papen 

245.W7 

144432 

Additiofts dunng the year 

1.686 

912 

TOTAL 

931139 

832.032 

Deductions during the year 

(56) 

(218) 

SebiduSa 9 —Advuam 



Deprecialton to date 

(7.325) 

(5134) 



TOTAL 

6111 

6.773 

A i) Silli puithaaed and 






discouraed 

210.126 

332.421 

Sebedok li-Otbrr A«Ha 



ii) Cath credit, overdraw 
and loom repayable 



1 Interest accrued 

34.549 

30171 

on demand 

1 

307.792 

179187 

2 Tu paid in advanced 



iii) Tenn loans 

221.915 

1SI458 

taa deducted at 
source (net) 

1 

10,173 

14.257 

TOTAL 

91lg33 

663166 

3 Stationery and stamps 

24 

1 

2 

B 1) Secured by tangible aueu 

567.149 

323.763 

4 Others 

21.127 

11.632 

ii) Covered by Bank^ 

Government Guarantcee 



TOTAL 

65.873 

63.162 

195153 

180153 

Sdsedale 12—Co 0 tta|viH 




Mi) Unsecured 

29431 

I591S0 

trlfbtlittfi 



TOTAL 

SI1433 

663166 

1 Uabihty on accottfK of 





1 

outstanding forward 
eschange contracts 

221.435 , 

75491 

C 1 Advances in India 



2 Cutfifliees given on behalf of 



i) Bnority sectors 

242.913 

32193 

ccftstiaierKs In India 

61198 

43.167 

li) ^blic secacr ^ 



3 Acceptances, endonements and 






other obtifiskma 

27.059 

59.157 

iiUBaiiks 

140.454 

132100 

4 Ocher items for which the^ank is 

1 


iv)Oiheri 

42IL466 

498473 

connngcndy liable 

57.482 

1400 

TOTA) 

ailJ3.3 

663166 

TOTAL 

367.374 

179115 










Ecommk aad PMMcal Weekly 





























BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B^.C. 

{IncorpoMcd io BahniD with Umited Liability) 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


SCBEDVLES FORMifiKi FART OF THE FMOFFTAND LOSS ACCOUNT AS OH SiST MARCH 1994 


(10.000*1) 




I PtymeMs to vm! 
pnmMm for 
employee 


2 Bern, lue and 

3 Pnounfind 
tubonery 

4 AdvcAaiemeiM iAd 
ptMKaty 

3 DepreoatiOA on 
baAk*& property 


h Auditor's fees end 
upenses 

7 Law Charles 


TeJefranu. 
TeJepbooes. etc. 


9 RepoirvaAd 
nuintenance 


10 IruuraAce 
IS 

31 II Other Mpendisurc 
TOTAL 


6.112 


12,163 


2.092 



5.246 


)I.S5S 


1.360 


57S 

732 

1.551 

1.239 

1.144 

862 

6.IQ6 


' 30,757 

31,399 



Bcoftoinic «id Pblittcd Weakly July 2.1904 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT BS,C, 

(Incorponied Iq Btfnin wUhlimilcdUiNlity) 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


NoltiteraiBgptrtof tbeKmattiaribtjrttr cwfedSlftMardi 19M 


I nincipd AccoumingFDiiciM 

1. Gencni 

Dtt flMAetil HMMunu hive been pttputd ca the NMrtctJ com buo. 

2 . PoraioCurrenctei 

(i) AsHti and UabiHtke in foedgn cwranoet ■* tfiMieud ai lha taica pftvailind ai the and of the year. 

(U) Ouwandtaf forward eaehaniacontneo an revalued ttdtanmpfovailinfai the end of the yaai and thatuultiM film or 
loaaci art accounted for. However, the coruirifeM UiMlliy in rcapaci of ouutandlni foretfn aachait|e coMnett ii included 
iithacDMncieditiM. 

3. Inveatments 

(n BCcordaiKe with tht Accounting Standirdl for biva«mait» laid down by the Raaerve Bank of India, inveunwBl poRfeUe ii 
cliiiiM into *^nnanont“ aitd ‘‘CufitnT car^oriea. 

Barmaitenc inveaimeati are auted at com ad|Juaiad for any pratkim or dlicoun atnoraaed from dM data of purchaie ft) dMe of 
maurity oa a itraighuline haiii. 

Curreot inveatmenti an Mated at the lowar of coat and mar ket valua. 

4. Advanca 

^ovitiona for bad and doubtful advartcea have bean mode to iha attiifocuen of the Audlm: 

(I) In fOMiect of tdenhfted advancea. on the baaia of norm a laid down by the Heaarve Bank of India for IdendAeatJon of and 
pnvtaioninf for non-performing eaiai 

(li) In reaped of other advancea. aa a percervage of the total pre-tax profit for the year, after taking imo accouai germl fa cto a 
(hat rdate to latent doubtful debta which wt rtot aepantely Identified. Loans and advances are stated net of providon made 
under (1) above. 

1 RevcTMe Becognltloo 

(a) Interoit income on alt advancea other than norvp cr fomwg aaaett it recognised on accrual basit. 

(b) Income from Investreenu it accounted on accrual baaia. 

(c) CommUaion. exchange and brokerage it accounted on accrual baaia. 

6. Depreciation 

Dapredaiioh is provided for on fixed aaaett on the whtwidown value bads at the feilowiog raiaa which are e 9 UBl uWbigber don 
IhoW prucrihed under Schedule XJV of the Comparues Act. 1956. 


Office BquipmerK 2$% 

OfncePumlQire 18.10% 

Compucera 40% 

VeWclea 25.89% 

7. Qnuuity 


The MaWlity for graiuiiy ia iccounicd for on the basis of actuarial vahiMioa earned out once in two years. Oniuiiy lialxlily 
for 1992-1993 hat been provided for on the bails of actuartaJ valuation carried out upio 31 n March 1993 and for the perMd 
1993*94 has been proviM lubtequendy. 

6. Net Profit 

The net profit disekuad in the profit and foes accourft is after 
l.^Proviak wa for (axes on income in eccotdance with ataonory requiretneot^ 

2 Provisiona for doubtful advancea. 

3. Tianafeis to contingency funds. 

4. Other usual or naceaaary provisions. 

II. *nie difference aa at 3 la March l994baweenthebookv^ vd thenueket value of pefTOttieMinveiunems has Ml bean provided 
for. dnee these invaaunenta are intended to be beU ppio mmurlty and, ia iha opiiuon of the manageiseni of the Bnnch. fall la 
the markai value does not affect thdr realisable value at mAirity. 

III. Previoui year's figures have been regrouped wberever neeeaaary lo make them comparable widi the current year. 

As per our Report of even date attached 


for KAAIBHAKT1 A CO. 
Chartered Accountants 

s<p. 

ChetanDeiei 

Partner 

Bombay: June 29.1994 


Poe BANK OF BAHRAIN AMD KUWATT B.S.C 


Bombay Branch 

StV- 

M.O. lUmakndm' 

GcoenI Manager A CSbef Executive Officer - India 


Sdf- 

Rroze Hamotia 
AadsiaK General Manager 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C 

(Incorponucd in Bahrain with Limiied Uabiljly) 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


Report ot llw Awtilon 


We have ludiied Ihe eluched Balance Sheet oi the Bombay Bonch of Bank of Bahcjin and Kuwait B.S.C. u% at J U Much 
199* signed hy ui under reference to thit repun and the rdaiive ProBi and Account uf the Bombay Branch of the Rank 
for the year ended on that date 

In aecordanec with the proyiaions of SotHW 29 of the Banking Rcgulaiion Act. 19*9. rcud with provisions uf Sub-scction (I), 
t3) and f5) of Saciiun 211 and Suh>vctiun (5) ui .Vcikw 227 ol the CompaniCN Act. 1956. the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Lons Account together with the notes thereon urc noi rcqiiifed m he and aa* not Uiawn up in »KCordiU)cc with Schedule Vf lo 
the Companies Act, 1956. TV Aceouius arc. theidnre. drawn up in conltirmiiy wnh I 'lwnis A and H ol the Third Schedule lo 
the Banking Kegulaiior Act. Mi49. 

We report that subicet lo iind icad wiih Ihe loregoing remark: 

a) We have obtained all the iiilurmaiion and csplanatKins whkh to the best of our kmmk^Jgc ami hclrct were nc^asury I or 
the purpi>!« of our audit aiul have IouihJ them to V sjlislactory; 

h) The tnuuHciiuns of the Branch which hove eume to our notice have been m our opinHui. within the power of the Bombay 
Branch of the Rank: 

c) In our opinion, proper hooks of account, as mpiifed by law have been kept by ibc Branch so lar as appeal s I rom iHir enairunotion 
of those hooks, 

d) The Stance Sheet and Proru and Loss Account of the Bombay Bmich of the Bank deoil with by this report are in agreement 
with dal books of account; 

e) b our opinion, and to the best of our information and iKconfeng to the esplanaiions gived to us. the said accounts read with 
Ihe notes thereon, give (he informibon required by the Companies Act. 1956. in the manner so required for Banking Companies 
and on such basis the uid Balance Sheet gives a Inie and faif view of the siMe of affain of the Bombay Branch of the Bank 
as at 3ls( March 1994 and the Profit and Luu Account gives g true and fau view of the Profu of the Bombay Branch for 
the year ended on (hat date. 


Bombay: June 29. 1994 


For HARIBHAKTI & CO 
Oiartcfcd AccMuiHants 
Sd/- 

riieian Ocsai 
Partner 


and Poiiiicai WeekJy July 2,199* 


J6U 





COMPANIES —-- 


PAPER PRODUCTS 

Package Deals 

PAPER PRODUCTS (PP). a SO-;ear old 
company engaied in the manufactgre of 
flexible packaging, declared a bonuk Issue 
in the ratio of one equity share for every 
two beldin I '^company's hberaJ 
bonus policy is reflected in the fact that 
more than fiO per cent of its equity (pre¬ 
bonus) was ma^ up of bonus shares issued 
inthcpasi. However, the company 's bcuer 
results were aided by a Rs 1.7 crore n<)n* 
operating inctune resulting from sale of 
property and insuraitce claims. Conae* 
quently. despite a 39 per cent rise in net 
sales m 1992*93, the company more than 
ircMcd Its net profit to Rs 3 crore giving 
an earnings per share of 22.7 on iis Rs 1.35 
cmre equity capital. Moreover, though 
operating expenses increased more ihan 
proportionately, a lower rise m interest and 
depreciation charges further contributed to 
the higher rise in tset profit. Despite the 
lower operating profit margi n. the company 
raised the dividend rate from 20 per cent 
last year to 22 per cent. 

Production of laminated and coaled paper 
(which contributed up to 92 per cent of net 
sales) in 1992*93 rose by 36.7 per coni over 
that in 1991*92 to 3.947 tm while sale rose 
by 3S.8 per cent to 3,992 mt over the same 
period and sale realisation was up 43 2 per 
cent. Production and sale of paper bap. 
wrappings and waxed paper was also higher, 
hieanwhi le the company * s modemisaiioo vid 
technology upgradationpro^i was finarKcd 
through a rights Issue of i4.l7.S(X) equity 
shares which was oversubscribed. The 
modernisation and upgradaiion programme 
envisages increasing the c«>mpany' s capaa ly 
from the present 3.808 mi per annum to 
6.000mt per annum and is to be impi emenied 
in two phases over a period of three years. 
The company's preseni clientele includes 
stalwarts such as Nestle, Hindustan Lever. 
Godrej, Colgate. Glaxo and Proctor & 
Gamble and with several multinationals 
demanding international standard 
packaging material PP has roped in Avery 
Dennison Manufacturing of the U$ to 
provide technical know*how for the 
manufacture of special reverse printed 
labels which are heat-transferred on lo 
containers. Further, for manufacture of 
ponied shrink sleeves, the company entered 
into a technical cnliaboraiion agreement 
with Fuji Seal Co of Japan, a world leader 
in this field. It has already set up facilities 
for manufacturing shrink sleeves and the 
raciJilles for man ufuctu ring certified harrier 
metallised films were to conirihute to the 
company’s increased turnover in 19V.3-94. 


Tbe company also haa pUos to invest in Us 
lubiidiary. nanely, PPL Feedback 
Packaging, to delink the bags divuioe fiom 
the company's mam operanaos and h has 
already applied to the govemmen for the 
same. Meanwhile, the company made its 
first mi|or foray iMo the export segment 
notching exports wonh Rs 2.2 crore to the 
Middle East. Sn Lanka. Bangladesh and 
.Mauritius 

The Hesibk packaging industry which is 
growing ai an annual rate of 2D per cent can 
be divided iMu two segments, firstly, the 
'premium* segment which includes 
packaging uf pniducu such as toiletries and 
food and the other being packaging of 
tobucco-hased products such ax paan masala. 
Meanwhile, for the year 1993*94. the 
company earned a net pnifil of Rs 2.4 cmre 
on a net sale of Rs 82.5 crore as per the latest 
unaudited results. 

KHGDAY INDIA 

Improved Performance 

Khoday India (Immeiiy Khoday Distilleries) 
which is engaged in (he manuraciurc of 
I ndian* mode fnrcign liquor (IM PL) and sugar 
in addition to carrying out engineenng 
contracts, improved ib performance during 
1992-93. While net sales increased by 21 
per cent over the previous year, operating 
proTit rose by 43 per cem due to a smaller 
rise tn operating expenses. Though the nse 
m interest charges and lax provision was 
somewhat sharp at 37.7 percent and 200 per 
cent. resptcUvely, a lowernte in depreciation 
enabled the company to improve Us 
proTiiabiliiy. 

The distillery division (which contributes 
nearly 90 per cent of the company's net 
sales) saw a 39 per cent rise in revenue 
which went up to Rs 36.5 crore (Rs 40.6 
crore) with a 29 per cent increase in 
production from 71X4 lakh bulk litres of 
XMFL last year to 90.8 lakh bulk litres and 
a rise of 27.4 per cent in sale frpm 75.9 
lakh bulk litres to 96.7 lakh bulk litres in 
1992*93 Despite a 22 5 per cent fall in 
production of sugar from 1 6 lakh bags to 
1,3 lakh bags and a 12 cent fall in (be 
sugar division's sale, realisation improved 
by i 1.3 per cent due to the higher pnees 
obtained by the company. With the 
expansion programme at the division 
nearing vompletlen, the division's 
performassce is expected to receive a boost 
in 1993-94. However, the sluggishrvss m 
developmental aciivity in the state led to 
a drastic fall in ihe coMrici division's 
turnover whKh fell from Rs 5.3 crore last 
year to Rs l.g crore. Meanwhile, for the 
year 1993-94. the company's net sales 


increased by 8 per cem over the previous 
year to Rs 66.6 crore while net proDi rose 
to Rs 3.8 crore. 

MONTAR I INDUSTRIES 

Increasing Sales 

Ibe flagship company of (he Bhai Manjit 
Singh group. Montari Industries is engaged 
in the manufacture of pesticides. Ibe 
company achieved a 41,7 per ueM rim in 
operating proTti on a 11 .6 per cent higher net 
sales in IM2*93. However, a sharp rise of 
55.4 per cent in interest charges and a 23 
per cent increase in depreciation pcevlston 
led to a lower rise I n the company' s nd profit. 
Despite the nse in proDu (he company's 
margins continued to be utKier pressure. 
Production ol technical pesticides was lower 
by 20 6 per cem over the previous year at 
905 mt while that of liquid fonnulations was 
lower by 4.5 per cent at 1.947 kl. Sale of 
technical pesticides was also lower by 14.2 
per cem ai 891 mt while that of liquid 
formulation was lower by 0.2 per cent at 
l.]B2kl. However, sale realisation of liquids 
saw an increase of 10.3 per cent due to the 
higher price ohiwned. I^uction and sale 
of powder formulations was also higher by 
47.9 ^r cent and 55.7 per cent, respectively, 
at 655 mt and 693 ml. The substantial 
mveximem made m setting up lacilitiei for 
the manufacture of a new insecticide called 
chlurpyripbos (technical) failed to materialise 
folkiwi ng difficulties in upscaling the produci 
and bringing it to the rated capacity. 
Consequently, though commercial pro* 
duction started in January 1993, the 
production is yet to stabilise. Despiteihis the 
formulation of the product sold under the 
brand name 'Lethal' was well accepted in 
the market. 'Milton' emerged asnunter one 
brand m thecountry* s wheaiherbiddemarket. 

Following conversion of part A of Rs 25 
of the panly convertible debenturaa (PCDa) 
of Rs too each into one equity share of Ri 
lOai a premium of Rs IS in Scomber 1992 
the company's equity capital increased by 
67 per cent to Rs 7 crore. Of (be balance 
Rs 75 of each PCD, Rs 25 was convened 
on ihesameterms in September I9931e8di0f 
to an addition of another Rs 2.9 crore to the 
company’s equity capital. 

For the year ended March 1994 the 
company has notched a net proDtof Rs 32 
crore <a rise of 40.7 per cent) on a net sale 
of Rs 69.S crore (a rise of 4.5 per cent). 
However, with the company divesting its 
stake in Bausch and Lomb India in favour 
of Its three wholly-owned investment 
subsidiaries, the 1993194 net profit is wholly 
made up of profit on sale of this inveitmeni 
In fact, the grtmp which set up two new 
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Httiakki 


Nptr MMitrt Mo4 m Slnptas 
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htoch 

1999 

Mireh 

1992 

March 

1993 

March 

1992 

March 

1993 

March 

1992 

Mareh 

1993 

March 

1992 

March 

1993 

March 

1992 

aceatfapprepriatfa— 

1 NeiMlM 

5627 

4tM4 

6167 

5086 

6651 

5960 

5328 

3676 

6534 

6948 

2 Value of peoductioa 

5606 

4043 

6518 

5438 

6940 

6059 

5462 

3740 

7019 

7288 

9 retfOl 

5625 

4057 

6622 

5553 

7054 

6213 

5468 

3743 

7088 

7357 

4 Raw fpiagrialt/rtor:ii and ipirea 

cooaamed 

9957 

n4i 

3165 

2825 

3204 

3045 

2722 

2228 

3698 

3800 

5 Other maiHifacwring eapeMri 

124 

78 

701 

608 

1089 

951 

15(7 

670 

1076 

1351 

6 RenwiKniioa to employees 

32t 

299 

511 

4S9 

327 

289 

31C 

243 

981 

946 

7 Other eipeoies 

454 

947 

1040 

825 

1373 

1179 

238 

171 

348 

394 

8 Optrmmg profit 

762 

592 

1198 

836 

1061 

749 

671 

431 

985 

866 

9 iMelcM 

90b 

266 

646 

469 

690 

444 

325 

185 

578 

412 

0 Grou profit 

629 

916 

620 

330 

376 

316 

336 

249 

429 

549 

i Depreelaiion 

290 

196 

24k 

216 

150 

122 

169 

53 

319 

226 

2 finflt brfore toM 

999 

120 

379 

114 

226 

(V4 

167 

196 

no 

323 

9 Tax proviakM 

99 

45 

300 

lUO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

4 profit aft*r mi 

306 

75 

79 

14 

226 

194 

16? 

196 

1(0 

296 

9 Dividers 

30 

27 

144 

90 

97 

71 

79 

38 

52 

48 

4 Retained profit 

276 

48 

-65 

-76 

129 

123 

88 

158 

58 

248 

a 

1 

1 

\ 

7 Paid'Up capital 

135 

135 

900 

900 

704 

422 

535 

251 

249 

200 

% Reierves and surplus 

1530 

1904 

1588 

1653 

839 

287 

2149 

862 

1361 

959 

9 Li)iis tonn loans 

927 

1309 

2782 

2786 

3260 

2606 

1813 

1568 

2398 

1983 

!0 Short lem loans 

68B 

654 

964 

568 

2138 

2545 

1049 

809 

285 

302 

tl Of which bonk borrowisifs 

630 

654 

676 

541 

2138 

2545 

925 

644 

0 

0 

12 Grvii fixed uieu 

9665 

3460 

4147 

3157 

3264 

1808 

4347 

2723 

4927 

4159 

19 Accumulated depraciaiion 

1509 

1321 

1599 

1396 

597 

445 

617 

498 

2129 

1832 

M InveMofiea 

S04 

714 

2770 

2410 

2188 

1453 

1198 

90J 

:))7 

1937 

!9 Total asseu/liabiJiiiei 

4217 

4054 

10087 

1825 

8492 

I03U0 

6266 

4080 

5894 

4943 

lUecefleaaoiw Hama 

!6 Excise duty 

1793 

1178 

1195 

771 

0 

0 

390 

217 

514 

365 

!7 Gross value added 

1456 

880 

1877 

1252 

1488 

1136 

978 

685 

1983 

1983 

IS Total foreign exchange muome 

U$ 

28 

25 

4 

U64 

1354 

593 

257 

375 

341 

(9 Total ioreign exchange outgo 

119 

242 

3 

16 

673 

721 

664 

281 

469 

322 

Cey taaaclal and |iiiftwiaaiw ■ radoa 

10 Turnover redo (selea to total asseu) (%) 

139.44 

99,75 

61 14 

57.63 

71.32 

57 86 

85 03 

90.10 

110 86 

140 62 

11 Sales to total net Qisecs (%1 

171.55 

122.47 

9893 

88.10 

95 82 

101 7] 

96.07 

105.33 

152 20 

20174 

12 Gross vilue i^ded to gross fixed 

assets (%) 

99,79 

25.49 

45 26 

32 46 

45 59 

62.83 

22.50 

25.16 

40.25 

47.68 

13 Return ce invcttflioH (gross profit 

to toul assets) (%) 

14,92 

7,79 

6.15 

3.74 

4.4J 

307 

5 36 

6 10 

7.28 

11 .ir 

14 Gross profit to sales (gross margin) {%} 

II.II 

7.81 

10.05 

6.49 

5.65 

530 

6 31 

6 77 

6.57 

790 

15 Operating piofit to seles (%> 

19.54 

1464 

19.49 

16.44 

15.95 

12 57 

12.59 

iJ 72 

15 07 

12.46 

>6 P^t before tax to sales (%) 

7.09 

297 

6.15 

2 24 

3.40 

3.26 

3.13 

5 33 

1 68 

4.65 

17 Tax provUioe to profn before tax 4%) 

29.31 

37 JO 

79.16 

87.72 

OOO 

000 

0.00 

000 

000 

6.36 

19 Profit after tax to net worth 

(return on equity) (%) 

18.31 

5.21 

3 18 

0 55 

14.6S 

27.36 

6.22 

17.61 

6 83 

25.54 

19 Dividend («) 

2200 

20.00 

16.00 

lOUO 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 

<15 00 

24 00 

24 00 

10 Baming per share <Rs> 

22 67 

5.56 

0.88 

0 16 

3.SI 

5 59 

3.12 

781 

442 

14.80 

11 Book value per share (Rs) 

90 59 

70.44 

27.64 

28 37 

23 84 

18 86 

22 97 

27 61 

64.66 

57 95 

12 FfB mio (based on latest and 

Cdvcsponding last year's once) 

706 

913 

26 30 

147 86 

1885 

644 

15 22 

2 08 

1641 

4 7.3 

19 Debt>equity ratio (adjusted for 

revaluation) (%> 

75 80 

127,13 

1II 82 

109 13 

3H.28 

367 56 

147 52 

22ft 2ft 

I4H 94 

ni SO 

Short term bank berrowings to 

invenioriel (%) 

78.3b 

91.60 

24 40 

?3 4S 

97 71 

175 IS 

77 21 

71 33 

O.CMl 

o.ou 

19 Sundry creditors to sundry debtors (%) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.57 

116.50 

43.17 

20.81 

43 76 

57 38 

(25.66 

101 83 

lb Iblal remuneration to employees 

to floss value added 1 %) 

22 59 

33 91 

27.22 

3666 

21.98 

25 44 

32 72 

35 47 

49 47 

47 71 

17 Tdal remur^atioe to em^oyees 

to value of production <%1 

5 15 

7.40 

784 

8 44 

4.71 

477 

586 

6 50 

1398 

12 98 

IS Oraii fixed assets formation tih) 

592 


7.52 

840 

HO S3 


24 94 

101.39 

1847 

22 65 

19 Growth in inveniunei <%j 

12.61 


14.94 

1948 

50.58 


32 67 

25 07 

20.65 

23 06 
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compimes recently, nemely. Montari 
Leithen and Bausch and Lomb in adt^tion 
10 an irMkpendcitf B and D centre, hat re* 
poned an overall dip in profat. 

MODERN THREADS 

Expanding for Export 

Jointly promoted by (he RajaMhan Slate 
Industrial aiul InvetimeM Corporation and 
H S Rai^a. Modem Threads It cnpgcd in 
ihe manufacture or I ndutirtai yam and sewing 
thread. A sharp rite in intemi charges and 
depreciation provision In 1992*93 led to a 
14.S percent fail in the company's netproTiL 
The Sleep rite in depreciation and intereai 
charges can be attributed to (he company's 
expansion scheme for setting up a ICQ per 
cent export oriented unit (EOU) for the 
manufaciure of synthetic blended yarn. 
However, the company' s net sales inaeased 
by 44.9 per cent as compared to the previous 
year and operating profit rose by SS.7 per 
cent over Ihe same period. The company’s 
drive t&wards high value added fancy yan 
varieties which yielded good results is 
reflected in the high value addiiibn enjoyed 
by the company, Praduaion of yam and 
Mncs was higher at 4.731 rm a^ 4.S3I 
mtrs. respectively as againsi 3,414 tot artd 
506 cmrt produced last year. Sale was also 
hlghet at 4.604 mt of yam and 7,869 mtrs 
of fabrics os against 3,365 mt of yam and 
706 mtn of fabrics sold in (he peevioui year. 
Puriher, with the commissioning of Ua lOO 
per cent ECU during the year, etpotu jumped 
by 130 per cent to Rs 5.9 crare accounting 
for up to n per cent of net sales as against 
7 per cent last year. Its order book position 
is reportedly cotnfonable with the company 
establishing iu products in the international 
market and tepetied orders are being 
received fros'-overseas buyers. 

Following the conversion of fully 
convertible debentures (FCDs) of Rs 150 
each issued on rights basis snd on private 
placement in 1991*92 into 10 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 5 per share 
in April 1993, die comply*s equity capita] 
more than doubled to Rs 5 35 crore leading 
to a fall in its d^^equicy ratio to 1.5:1. 
Despite ihe fall innetpruTiitltf company has 
mainiiined the dividend rate ai 15 per cem 
on (be enhanced capiul. 

For the first sis months of 1993*94 the 
company earned a net profit of Rs 1.1 crore 
on net sales of Rs 29.6crore notching a gross 
profit margin (0PM) of 7.4 per cent which 
IS higher than last year s 0PM 5.9 per cem. 

SIMPLEX MILLS 

Further Modernisation 

Sim(riei Mills (Stmpkx) which is engaged 
in the manufacture of cloth, yarn and paper 
and paper board was taken over from Forbes. 


Forbeaittd Campbell (mv Forbes GeUil 
in the early 60s by the Demanias. For 
1992*93. Simplex's proTiiabiliiy suffered 
with rm profit fallii^ drattically by more 
than 60 pee cent over die previous year. The 
operadflf proTii was hifl« by 13.7 per cem 
oe a 6 per cent lower nee sale, a timp rise 
in interest and deprcciacion charges look 
(heir toll on the company's margins with rm 
profit margin falhng fm 4.3 per ceni laM 
year to a m er e 1.7 per cent in 1992*93. 
Production of cleih (wdtkh comribuvd up 
to 70 per cent of (he cootpany's turnover) 
Tdl by 17 per cent from 208 lakh Btn last 
year to 167 mm while dwi of paper (wtudi 
coAiributcd up lo 20 per cast of net sales) 
fdl by 13 per cent over the previous year 
to 1.^1 ml. Sale of cloth and paper was 
lower by 15 per cesa Mtd 12*7 per cem. 
respectively, to 169 lakh mtn and 6.227 mt. 

The company has been modernising its 
operations since 1990 when it rtplacad hs 
canary iooms with 60 new airjet loons. 


Birtber It atao motfernlaed tb iphihhtg 
sectloA. For coveriog u pyadMipa mm 
which fona a substimia) part of Inveunen 
costs In the textile induatry. the comp any 
entered the capital markat witharlfhts Isine 
of 10,47.916 entity shares of Rs 10 OKh 
m a pcmiBTi of Ri 70 per share aggregattiif 
Rs6.4crore. However, due to the Inereaae 
in cosu over the years (he installation was 
phased over the period with the company 
con^keing (he irvtallmion of RutLC looms 
during 1992*93. The company alio 
cotnmiisioned a Mgb efRcleney fhiidUed 
bed combustion boiler in December 1992, 
the benefit of which is already being 
derived. With a view to ia^roving the 
quality of its paper the company upgraded 
the paper machine. For the tint six months 
of 1993*94 (he ccanpany earned a net profit 
of Rs 44 lakh on net sales of Ra 41.7 enre 
as against a na profit of Rs 36 lakh on i 
net sale of Rs 39.2 crore achieved in the 
corresponding period last year. 


Three Yeers of Economic Reform In India 

A Cattkai. Assessment 


Balance sheet of three years of economic stabilisation 
and structural adjustment—and the prospects. 

Selection of essays from the editorial pages of EPW. 

Critical evaluation in easy-to-understand terms. Yet not 
avoiding the important technical issues. 

With a Statistical Appendix of all the relevant data, 
specially compiled for this volume. 

PagM 144 Rg 40 (pkit Rt 10 poMgs) 

Porolgnr US $ 5.00 (po6lfrM) 
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COMMENT4RY 


Eleetm^R^orms: AFarceai 
an (^pdftmiity 


TS 


Tht has promised to reintroduce the two bills on electoral 

reforms in the fbrthconunz monsoon session. While this may weil be an 
occasion for parliamentary pugiiistics, the issues that these bills raise 
are too serious to be to poUHcal parties aione. 


tn a workinf democracy, thai will f)ve them 
• cnicial voice io the aoven wn c e of Ott 


THE trafi-coniedy that parhamcni and du 
country witnetaod on June 13 and 14 is much 
too fonoiu lobe diamiued lightly. A tpecial 
seuion of the parliameni wai wnmM^ to 
get two Mlia-^ne to amend the Conatiiuticn 
of India and the other, to amend the 
RepreaenutiM of People Act I9S0 and 
RepreacMaHon of People Act 1931—peaaed 
by pariiamcM. Having Wled to get these bills 
through pariiameiM in the evlifer session, 
where attempts were made to introduce them 
and get them passed at the cJosiog stage of 
a long budget session, a considerable amount 
of head counting must have been done by 
the ruling par^y to assure itself of the required 
rwo*lluid majority in both houses to get the 
ConstiUilion Acrtendmeni Bill passed, when 
the special session vras held. A certain amount 
of accommodation to the demand of some 
oppoaition parlies had also been prumised 
by the ruling party. Ihese i nchided appo) nti ng 
the election commissioners m coruuKation 
with the chief Justice and withdrawing the 
proposed amendment providing for the 
candidate for a Rajya Sabhe seat to be merely 
a penon eligible to vote in any Lok Sabha 
constituency and not specifically in the st« 
from which the candidate seeks etection to 
tile R^ya Sabha. But. in iha event, the entire 
eaerdie as also the special session convened 
with such fanfare and at coniideraMe pt^lic 
cost, Uimcd out to be s total fiasco. 

One might have philosophically smiled at 
these antics and dismissed them from one's 
miod had it not been for the fact that electoral 
reforms are long overdue and are too 
important to be left to (he political parties 
alone and that the rulingparty has promised 
lo redo the exercise in the forthcoming 
monsoon session of parliament. So, we are. 
hopefully (7), in for a bout of parliamentary 
pugilistics. The ruling party hopes this lima 
lo gel its head count and alignment tight lo 
get the Consntuuon Amendment Bill through. 

This bieatiiing space of a few weeks serve* 
a veiy importani purpose. We are concerned 
not merely with the proposala contained in 
the two bills, but. far more importaruly, in 
(he total electoral process itidf, in a process 
(hat will truly enable the people to participate 


couBUy. Any daciaral reform that does not 
keep in view the above basic requirement 
will merely reauh m horsc*irading between 
a limited number of politica] pomes, of the 
kind (hat we have bc^ witness to. T>iis will 
be of a kind which will help enable 
'recognised political parties' lo perpesuate 
thenuelvee at the cost of others and which 
will confirm the rItuaUtfic roleof the ordinary 
voter being called upon ooce In Rve years 
to cafl his vole in favour of caadidaies who 
may have nothing to do with tbe voters and 
(heir problems and whom the voters sec only 
at tbe ume of the election and not after that 
till the next electiort (This is not to deny that 
new pedicel pemes do get formed and some 
of them even graduate to the status of 
recognised political parties, but. then, these 
arc few and far between.) 

It IS the iiMention of this paper to look 
critically but brKfly ai some provisions of 
Ihese two bills, with (he amendments 
propoeed to (hem by (he ruling party, and 
find out what exactly arc the implications of 
Ihese for ihe commua man and woman of 
(his country. 

THapAKiu 

The Coosdtution (Eighty Second 
Amendment) Bill, l994<Bill No $ I td 1994) 
contained two sets of pfOvisicns..ooe not 
c orUfover s i al and relating to detinuuoon of 
conatituencies in each state to be on the basis 
of the 1991 Census, and (he other wholly 
ccptrovers^ and relating to the Atnetioning 
of a mulUmember Elaction Commission. It 
is a roatier of great co ncern that the first 
proposal regardi ng ddimiiation should have 
been ■ caraahy lo tbe controversy on the 
second proposal. After all. Article 82 of the 
Constiluticn envisages such readjusimeni of 
conitiiuencies after each census, but by an 
amendment earned out in 1976. the situation 
was freaen on the basis of the 1971 Census, 
The present proposal seeks to provide for 
such rcadjustmeai on the basis ofihe 1991 
Census data, even though the aHocatum of 


seats in the Lok Sabha to the states will 
continue to be on the basis of 1971 Census, 
this is a proposal whiefa met with no oppo¬ 
sition but il bodme a case of emptying the 
baby with the bath water. 

As regards the bmh water, via, tbe ptoposa) 
to amend Article 324 and to introdUM anew 
Article. 324 A irMO the ConstiiutiDn. it is 
difficult to escape the crtticisn that the basic 
law Is sought to be amended merely (o curt 
the power of the curram incumbent in the 
pod of chief election commissioner, tumely, 
T N Seshan. Apart from the manner of 
appomtmentoftheCEC and other election 
commiiiioners. regarding which some 
compromi se has been made providing for the 
appnntcneiK to be made in consuHadon with 
(he chief justice of India, the iniroduction of 
new Article 324 A seeks directly lo whitde 
down tbe primacy of the CEC and equates 
him with (he cMhar decKon commissumers, 
While a multimcmber commission is 
desirable. wha( i I objectionable is the manner 
in which (he whole eiercise has been 
undertaken by the government, making no 
secret of the fact that the inienuon is to curb 
(he independence and the Initiative of the 
present CEC. Thus we have a bill which like 
(he curate I egg i* good in part but (he 
(MMivation for which is. lo say (he least, 
dubious. 

In passing, il should also be pointed out 
(hai the commencemeni clause of (he bill 
leaves i( to the centrul govemmeM to decide 
a date on which (he provisions of the bill, 
afler it has been passed by both houses of 
parUsment wHh iwo*ihirds majority and 
assented to by the president will oune into 
force. If (he matter is all that urgent, as 
evidenced by a special session of pari lament, 
then the bill itself should have contained the 
provision that (he act will come into force 
ai once. Why leave n to the central govern* 
mem (o decide when » amendment to Ihe 
Constitution should come into forced 

7716 oUier bill, namely, (he Representation 
of People 1A mendmenl) Bill. 1994 (and its 
Companion Bill containing further changes 
(o (he amendment bill slated to have been 
introduced in the abortive special session) 
do contain provisions which call for some 
diKussKm. 

Ihe first of the amendments provides for 
the Election Commission to direct the issue 
of identity cards to electors in a constituency 
<N pvt (hereuf, a> may be mXified. Ttie 
purpose, ostensibly, is to prevent 
impersonaiHm of electors and ui faciiiiaic 
identificMion of electors. If so. one may 
query why it should not be a general provision 
instead ofiiheingctsinctedtoconiKiiuencies 
or parts thereof, as may he notified. Even 
this, according ui the proptisDl, will require 
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ihff previous spprovil by the ccntrsi 
government (and not (be state government 
where (he notified comtiUieAcy is siiuaied^ 
K u after all (he state governments who in 
ihc case of elections to stale assemblies have 
io share (he cost). Perhaps a working 
arrangement will be established under whKh 
the central government will consult the 
concerned stale governments. 

*n>e second impnnant amendmeni, which, 
incidenuJIy. is being dropped by (he central 
government rdaies to quaJi ficatioo for being 
elected as a memba of the Ri|ya Sabha. The 
pronmate reaaons for this amendment appear 
lo stem from (he action initiated by the CSC 
against several members of the Rajya Sabha 
who got elected from stales in which they 
are not mlinary rendeni. ThM better sense 
prevailed and the gover n m en t decided to 
drop this proposal for amendment obviates 
the need for any further elaboration or 
comment on this original proposal. 

An important amendmeni provides that no 
associaiion or body shall be regisiered as a 
political party by the EC ifit heana rdigmus 
name. An accompanying amendment 
provides for a complaini to be made (by 
anyone?) to the concerned high courts for 
cancelling the regiuraiion of a party when. 
Mrrr4s/tf, it bears a religious name AlMhese 
proposals may appear to be quite in order 
in a 'secular rep^lic', but this attempt to 
separate religion from politics calls for a 
more detailed and in'depth analysts which 
It Is not possible to embarli upon in a small 
article like this. Suffice It to ask, whether in 
the same vein, the neat step would be to debar 
all those persons from contesting elections 
who bear religious names? What is a 
'religious' name? Apart fromobvKxis names 
Ctorying appellations like swam! or gum or 
reverend, most Hindu names do carry the 
names of. gods and goddesses of the vast 
Hindu pantheon. 

Apart from other amendments, such as 
reduction of the period of canvassing from 
20 to 14 days and imposing a restriction 
on a candidate from standing for election 
from more than one con it itucncy. a stri king 
feature of the amendment hill relates to the 
distinction that is being made between 
'recognised political parties' and the rest; 
Ihe rest will Include political parties not 
recognised by ihe Election Commmion 
and the independents. (The government 
seems to have agreed lodelcie the provisions 
relating to state fundi ng ofeJection eiipenses 
of candidates of 'recognised political 
parties'. Even here, the intention seems a 
Inile sinister insofar as another important 
provision rditihg to deletion of Expla* 
naiKin I and Eaptanation 3 to Section 77 has 
also been topped. These explaMUOns. it may 
be recalled, were i ntroduc^ in ] 974 to get 
over the difficulty created by the judgment 
of die Allahabad High Court setting aside 


the alcctiDn of Indira Gandhi, the then 
priioe minister. Agun a case of (be baby 
and the bath waiet.) 

As Ihe amendmeni bill ocigmally Hood. 
can d idM fS ofr ec oyi swd pofticalpaff ietMein 
to be afivourad lot (he aecuniy deposit they 
will teve to pay is one-hfUi of what acandidaie 
set up by any oihffpolitical party or one who 
contettt the ekcuon as an independent will 
have to pay; the death of a candidaie set up 
by a recognised polaicai party after a valid 
nominaticMi will m»h tn an adjoummeiH 
(and not a countermand, as the original 
provision Hood) of the election, while, 
implicdly.thedeaihofocher candidates would 
not make any differoice to the elecuni 
process; Hate funding of etacUoas. available 
only to candidates of recognised political 


parties. wiH ealend to (a) supply fne of cw 
copies of (he electoral i^ls as flaally 
f—Mithivt (b) supply free of cost quMttlies 
of diesel or petrel and luch othn mattna] 
as may be prescribed, (c) payiDSOt of 
pnacribed amoufltscB ascooaaofbiiecIwgB 
of nucrophones (mcludng kHidspoakeri)Md 
<d) supply of IdeMiiy slips of eleotore in the 
constituency. These proposals, relating to 
'recognised political parlies' raise ea 
imponam issue. Why are these 'reeognistf 
poliiical pulies* being singled out for siaa 
munificence? If electiOAi are becoming 
eapensive and therefore money power wtth 
ill natural ally of muscle power becomes the 
cnidal factor in deciding the outcome of 
elections, and if therefore the intention is to 
provNle a level playing field, an expression 
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UiwiittytuMBnaMg to cMtexi of 
«eMionKftbenUMCton. tea ieta predady 
die ^reo^kaed potUkal parties' lhai taut 
be fttoilod out for deaial of aUia fiioittiig of 
elediens. At beMBB a candidaie fielded by 
a ‘recofnlaed poUdcal party' tad aitodiff, 
the co fti ffrt U clearly unequal, lo lerm of 
moe^pQwer, (heconnon Indian eaperience 
ri duch iaUme tecofniedpoliCKa] paties' 
thM aecuaeeach odw of uaii^ money power. 
ecquM toraugb abuse of stale power. Ii 
cannot be darned that recofniaed politicd 
parties Include those responsible for 
ctUninaUstai pditicaJ process in icsMl and 
eleetoral pro cts a ea In penicular. In fact the 
propoatoi coMBined to the blU rdating m 
illc^ ^Ktices' Uats out a whole soles of 
pr a rtices of abuse of state power, do cooHnn 
the potoL To provide state fiindtof lor such 
* teco pd s ed poUdcal parties' without even 
irtiirtuif OB dM partica to havetfMirosDunu 
Mdded and published flviof details of the 
lourceof flwir funds will merely accentuate 
proWenw. If the ordinary man in the street 
were (O be asked the question as lo who 
should be difible forstaie fundinf ofe l ecticn 
eapenaes. the ovcrwhdmlnf answer would 
be totally opposed to the proposals contained 
in the bill. 

‘Rial brings us to the another sctmus 
objection to the proposal In the bill itgardtof 
*recofniiedpolilkil parties*. The pcc f et an eal 
Deartneni sought to be 0vcn to these parties— 
and in this there is no referen c e to the time 
aliotlad in the Atl India Radio and 
Doordarshin transmissions lo these parties 
for eloctioneenfig—seeks not only to 
perpetuate these parties but also margmalises 
the Indian people tn the eleccoral process. 
Rie provision to increase (he qualifying 
proportion of valid votes from one-iuih to 
on^fouflh so as (KM to lose one’s deposit can 
also be viewed as an attempt to reduce 
utommely the number of recognised politkal 
parties to three or four. If, along with this, 
(here is al least a provisioo that no candidate 
who polls less than oiW'fourth or one4hird 
of the vriid votes can be dedarvd dected. 
th^ one can kgiti maidy dar m thm the win* 
ning cartdidtte has a measuo of popular 
support But as the law stands, these mini ms 
do SOI apply to the 'wmqing' candidaie. 

Ghrcn the mck lecocd'of these political 
pantos, the Indian people seem to be sick and 
tiradofliieo. The ekcMt process, m U has 
come lo be over die years, appears to offer 
the Indian peofde only a oegaiive ctaeice of 
voting not for tha person whom they would 
have pitoetiad to represoM them, t person 
who is known to the local people, bus for 
one among die candidates of 'tecepnaed 
political phrti tt *. This raises the import a nt 
queation aa 10 how the candtoases for eicciioo 
are lalBeted and by whom? Tlia unseemly 
goingi on at the baadqurms of some of 
these 'lac o f nii ed polliical parties' during 


w4tt can be tfcaeribed as 'tiekM meias' «e 
dear todtoationsoniow tor ttiese arcremoved 
from die ital destres of the peopl e oo whose 
nrfiaif these high commaisds ire supposed 
to select candidates aitd 'award* tickets: 
eastt. religioa. money power and clout are 
(he deciding factors in awarding tickets; 
and not consideration of suitability of the 
candidaies vid the opinions ^dto electorate 
concerned. In this milieu, to further 
strengthen 'recognised politscal parties' 
through state parronage will remove these 
parties even further, if that were pouible. 
from the people. 

Tbe amendtn en i proposals also contain a 
provision according to which any bye* 
election for filling up any vacancy should 
be held within su months from the date of 
the occurrence of (he vacancy, eaceptirig 
where the uneapired posmons of ihe term 
is less than a year. This is a saltaary provision 
and mus be welconed. because we have 
iastances of such bye*eleci(ons being 
po s t p oned almost ind^nimly. leavii^ the 
ckccton to the constituency without any 
representative on their behalf in the 
Ic^slature. 

However, this does not solve the prob kra . 
becoming almost a norm in the country, of 
an entire state where elections are being 
irMtofinitdy po s t p o n ed. CuiTcntly. the sute 
of iarnriM and Kashnur is an esampk. Other 
examples me act wanting. Once P^dent's 
Rule is iflipoaedon a state arsd the legislaiure 
dissolved under Article 356 of the 
Constitution, It is really for the centra] 
go vemmeer m decide when M thinks elect»ons 
must be held in the sute. Under the 
Constitetion, President's Rule can be 
extended in the state from time io time, 
subject to approval of (he proclamation by 
parliament, up to a total peri^ of three yean. 
This is a ser>ous inroad Mo the rights of the 
people of the soae concerned who me denied 
their right to choose their representatives to 
the icgisluute. 

‘Tw OrvoaruMJiT 

4 

The above brief analysis of the two 
amendment bills has been attempted to bring 
out some serious A i wbecks to the bills. 
Reference must now be made to tbe most 
serious drawback in the btUs. via. the haste 
with vriikh* these bills had been sought to 
be niriied tiirou^ pariiamenc and the total 
margtoalisatian of the people—the ultimate 
r^iository of a overei g M y —la the process. 
Etoctorel refiorme. sad m this feerm we inchuto 
all tiiose elements (bar go to or should go 
to make Ma a working democracy, are 
mud) too jmporurv to be left to goverainaKs 
and poUticaJ pentoa. h is the people who 
msoer aid who are so dedde. Denial of the 
opportunity to the paopk even to express •) 
on these ciu^ issues la (he very 


denid of democracy. With the increasing 
disillusioofflcot of the people with 
gowmmeBik. political parties and the 
dedoral proceu, itisopentodebate whether 
ai all political parties should be allowed lo 
retain state power, whether and if so, what 
kind of slate funding of elacbons IS neceisiiy 
and desirable, and wheiher (he lime hu not 
come for people to evolve systems which 
will empower them and give them the real 
voice in (he governance of (he country. After 
all. the Constitution of India did not. (ill the 
52nd Amendment in 19B5, menuon anything 
about political parties and the proximate 
reason for the 1985 amendment, popularly 
referred to as (he Defection Law which 
incorporaies the Tenth Schedule, was (he 
sordid behaviour among members of vinous 
political parties of (1oor*crossing and an 
tnempt lo ertd <for whatever be the political 
reason) the <n of *Aya Rams' and ‘Gaya 
Rams' Thus, the reference lu political parties 
in the Constitution drd not have any edifying 
ongin. Rsai tirese ‘Rams' ait not persons 
sponsored by the people of 1 he constiiuencies 
bui imposed on them by the political parties 
only adds to the urgent need for baric changes 
m the elecioral process. 

In the context of recent amendment to the 
Constiiuiion ertating the third tier below 
ccntnl and state governments in the shape 
of nagarpalikis and panchayats. it is 
opportune now to initiate a debate into the 
entire question of the kind of poHucal system 
thai we should have in the country in which 
we the people of India are (he ones that matter 
tad theones who decide This queshonshould 
be senousty discussed at various levels, in 
towns and villages and come up with 
proposals u to how the local people in eiKh 
'coDStituency * not merely voce forbwt actually 
select on the hasis of Mr record of work, 
candidaies (o stand for election; how a system 
of 'recair of elected representatives who do. 
not carry out the mandate and wishes of (he 
electors should be made operational: how i)ie 
vanous bodies at different levels are made 
accountable to the! r 'masters'; bow the entire 
system of governance is not top downward 
but bottom upwards, and so on. 

These are (he kinds of issues (hat require 
lo be discussed and taken up for solution, 
ft is not the i mention to suggest, in thi s paper, 
any al lemaie model of our polity or a revised 
electoral law. These must evolve on (he basis 
of a wide-ranpAg participaiory dttottt. One 
would have liked to see these kinds of issues 
bang raised and discussed in tbe metka, 

i(Kt#ad of comments upon or diAcutiirmt <in 
the failure ctf the oiling party lo master the 
required two-thirds majortiy or the 
dsacomfiturc of the law mirusier in the Lok 
Sabha in ifMrodueing and withdrawing the 
bill or converting the entire debeie mio one 
regartbni the pros and cons of T N Seshan. 
Far more serious issues are at stake. 
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Dalit-Intermediate Caste Alliance 

Call to Greatness 

Anil Nuuriya 

Kanshi Ram ami Mulayam Sin^h Yadav havt hrforf them at least three 
fundamental questions which must be dealt with hefitre tPte SP’BSP 
alliance can conceive of retaining power over a longer term. These 
relate to dalit relations with the intermediate castes, the impact of the 
dalit’iniermediate caste alliance upon the Muslims and the reUuions 
dalits hope to evolve tvi/A those outside this electoral aUiance. 


AFTER ihe Iniiitl excitcmeni over ft dftlii 
ftnd iniennediftM cttsie ftlliance MUinicif 
power in Ihe moil populous Indiftn sute. ihe 
peniei concerned now heve to turn iheir 
ftiieniiun to evol V in^ ft pcIjiKftl ftnd econonm: 
vliiOA for India. tUnihi Rant and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav have befiKe them ai lean three 
fundamemal questions which must be dealt 
with before they can conceive of retaining 
power over a longer term or of being able 
•ignificanily lo replicate such combinations 
elsewhere» assuming ihai (hey iniend lo do 
so. These three issues relate essentially to 
dftlii relationi with the iniermediftie caates. 
the impact of (he delii*intermediate caste 
ftlliance upon (he Muslims and finally the 
relaiions that the dalits envisage with some 
of their countrymen and women who stand 
outside this elecioral alliance. 

1 

Pint. It is necessary for them to address 
the question of economic contradictions 
between the scheduled castes and the 
intermediate castes. In the countryside this 
is primarily the contradiction between 
landless labour and the small or middle 
peatanis. So long as the sting is not taken 
out of (his contridiction, the alliance 
represenied by the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) and Ihe Samaj wad: Party combination 
cannot endure. Does ihe Uttar Pradesh 
govcmmeni have on ii.s agenda any wide- 
ranging land reform that could help provide 
sufflaeni land to ihe landless to enable them 
lo enhance their bargajiung power in the 
rural labou r market^ Can vre ex peel ihe level 
of land poverty to be reduced adequarely so 
as 10 reduce the dq^endence of the lanJIcM 
on the rural labour market? Little is beard 
from the Mulayam Singh Ysdav govemmenf 
about land reforms or disiribuiion of land 
already declared suipluv. 

Let us assume, lo start with, that this is 
so largely because of ihe standard argumeni 
put forward on behalf of stale auihontic.s in 
India that there is noi much good quality land 
availabJe and ihai a further round of land 
reform could result in economically unviahk 
holdings. Ii is certainly possible that even 
if the dalit'iniermediate cafte combination, 
now in power in Uuar Pradesh, does not 


eapreuly indicate this lo be the case, some 
such notion is pan of its undemanding. If 
Kanahi Ram's party really has the support 
of (he bulk of Ihe dalits and is not in fact 
nding piggy*hack on intermediate caste 
support, land reform would urdntarily have 
been high on iis agenda. The CPM regime 
in Wesi Bengal after 1977 was able, -in the 
early years, to push ahead with legislative 
business and to put the central government 
in aposition where that govemmem was seen 
as bolding up some of Ihe bills reserved for 
the considemion of (he president. Can the 
Uttar Pradesh govemmeM be eapecicd (o 
take similar mitiaiivea? 

Even if Ms believed thac (he scope for land 
reloitn is limiied for the time being, the 
problem of dealing wiih (he economic 
comradinioAi between the dalits and the 
intermediate castes will remain If not dealt 
with soon enough the 'UP model* will be 
under suai n. There are ways of iKkh theae 
contradictions, if not directly, at kaat by 
side-stepping them. T>ia can be done by 
develop! ng other economic opportunities for 
the landless. They can be organised together 
in group poultry and dai>y farms. Bshenes 
and in many other agroba^ activiilea with 
appropriate training, credit and marketing 
support from the govemmem. 

Ambedkar had conceived of resettkmeni 
of dalits in new areas so as to free (hem from 
the soda! hierarchies of the typical vtllage 
environment and 'The thraldom of (he 
Hitsdus". This peflicular method of dealing 
with the prublem may or may not be desirable 
or feasible: but ihere is much to be said for 
esuMishing small agnMOdusnid comm un e s 
for the landlevs whemver possible. ITiis is 
a concrete step that the preseM g ovenimcnt 
in iUtar Pradesh cm take and a way of 
addressing, m a secular way. some of the real 
problems of .ujch groups Besides, agm* 
indusinal aciiviiy has the advantage, in 
cuntrasi to ^ricukure that at least some of 
ii can lake place on land ih« may otherwise 
be unsuited lo >arge*scalc agnculturc. Such 
land shoulo be av^iljblc rn plenty and there 
can therefore be no exeuac for not making 
it available would help a subAamial 
proportion of the dalits by strengiheiung 
rhar relative economic posHion. In taking 


a large proponion of dtem out of the rural 
labour market, or at least in reducing their 
dependence on that market, the Uoar Pr^esh 
government would have taken a mqjor stap 
in overcoming the econnnic concmdictions 
that ui^erlie ihe dalil-inlermediate caste 
combination. 

U 

ITw next imp<Htani question cuncenu the 
impact of the SP*BSP combination on 
Muslims in (heir relation to Hindus. To 
consider the impact of BSP polilki OB Hindu- 
Muslim relations, it is necessary ftnt to 
consider the backdrop. The reladons betweea 
Muslims and Hindus at large are ddicaie in 
post-1947 India. Both communities have 
collective memuries of mutual grtevancea. 
Muslims are natumlly wary of the riK in 
Hindu communaliim in recent times. In the 
years after mdependertce the bulk of the 
Muslirns supported the Congress, looking 
upon it as (he force that might keep Hindu 
fundamentalism in check. Many of them did 
so in spite of a host of real and itnaginad 
gn e vances which they had come to eniertal n 
in respect of the National Movement as led 
by (he Indian National Congress. Over the 
years, the character of the Congress also 
changed markedly and one can legitimately 
ask whether and to what extent the parly 
which bean its name today i n fact represents 
the pre0947 organisation. After 1947 the 
Congress suffered at legal three tignificani 
splits. Firet. most of the socialists went out 
of (heCongress I n 1944. Second, the Congreu 
^d guard went out in 1969. Indira Oandhi 
was ab\t to lake her faction to a national 
electonl victory in 1971; but for that victory, 
her party was in every other way a bre^- 
away group from the main Congress 
organisiiloo which then became the 
Congreis(0). Some more democntically* 
minded people left Indira Gandhi's paily. 
first during and alter the 1975*77 emergency 
phase, and ultimately when her party suffered 
yer another spfit in 1979. Someof those who 
split away friMn her returned later. But tfey 
relumed to a party which was in some ways 
as di fferent fiom the earlier Congress as the 
Musli m League after late 1930s waadifTerent 
from the Muslim League of. say. the mid- 
1920s. 

It was this new-fangled Congress, the 
Congress (Requisitionist) aa it was called in 
1969. or the New Congress aa it was called 
for some time, or, after being identified for 
some years with the narpm of its variou s 
pasty presidents, which canw to be finely 
known as Congress(l). It was the Cod* 
greas(l) wMch gradually and uHtmately 
lost the electoral support of the bulk of 
Muslims of north India. 

Yet in all this, one development passed 
almost unnoticed. This was that as the 
character of the Congress, that is the 
Congrvaid). clearly changed from what il 
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hid bcM Ipriter «nd the Muslin fnduiJly 
withdrew tMnuppon from iuthecv wutlso 
tptfilld lid sirnuUiMDUt movemeM ifflOii 
(hem 10 SftesieripprecUtive underuending 
of the nedonil movement, for all its various 
fliwi. An incmsini number of Muslim 
intelkciuils showed iretfsr sppreciition Ui*A 
ihey hid eerlier s e e m ed (o do, for eumpk, 
of MahKma GioAi'i role in the Hindu- 
Muslim context u alto the role oi Congress 
Miuhms like M A Ansari and MauJana'Aaad. 
This dtiDge wss keenly perceptible lo (he 
1987-1993 phase even in Muslim 
fundamentalist journals. Tlius while the 
Muslims at large were moving away from 
the Congress(l), many of them seemed 
umulUMOUSly to move to a mom sympathetic 
appnUal of the concenu of the national 
movement than had been the case Mine years 
earlier despite their support to the post* 
independence Congress. The demolition of 
the Babri masjid hy the Sangh clan and the 
nonchalance with which the central 
government treated the demolition, again 
enhMCed, within (he Muslim community, 
respect for the ideals of the national 
movement, if nothing else, by way ofeomrast 
with the present. At Iasi (he effect of the 
asiidueus post* 193? pohtical activity of the 
Muslim League, which bad sunk deep into 
Muslim cortKiousness in some areas, seemed 
to be weakening. Thts was a good portent 
for Hmdu-MusJim relations because it had 
(he potential of enlarging the p^itical space 
available between the rival communaliims 
of (he two communities. The irony was. 
however, (ha( this phenomenon was occurring 
It a dme when Hindu Communalism was on 
(he TiK. 

It is in this scenario and at this time that 
Kanshi Rim and his party emerged with a 
larger presence on the political scene. His 
comblAtUon had achieved major isolated 
lucceiKS over (he last few years but now. 
taking advantage of increased Muslim 
disillusionment with (he Congress(l). it was 
able, with the help of the imermediite castes, 
lo pul through a winning cornbmation 

For Kanshi Ram's political organisation 
and methods it was necessary to wean away 
daliu from theCongressd) and other parlies 
to iuelf and a large part of the strategy 
chosen for achieving this involved ignonng 
the differences that existed in quality, 
outlook and character between (he 
Congress!I) and the pre-1947 Congress. It 
followed that attacking the Congress(l) 
was not enough: the whole nati oiuJ i st anti • 
imperial ethos had to be questioned artd 
debunked rather than being seen as part of 

the process of an evolving nationalism. 
Thus precisely at a moment when a large 
pan of the Muslim intelligentsia had begun 
to show greater appreciation of the 
differences in chancter between (he pre* 
1947 Congress organisation and the 
Congressft). Kanshi Ram's party sought to 


involve them in an alliance in which 
precisely (he opposite would be stressed. 
This strategy, if pursued in (his form, can 
be expected once again to increase the 
distance between Muslims and (he Hindus 
at large. A typical ilhistration of this process 
is (he follow mg. When after the recent BSP 
remarks on Gandhi, a Musli m leader refused 
to Join in the mud-slinging, hewas attacked 
by an Islamic fundamentalist journal 
Pulling up the Muslim teader. (he journal 
cditonalised that defending Gandhi was 
equivaleM to defending thekar sevaks who 
demolished the Babn masjid. 

The particularcastepolkics pursued by the 
BSPthtfs haa certain communal implicaiions. 
Unleas it is assumed that a deienomion in 
(he iMer •communal aunoaphere is conducJ ve 
lo (he growth and development of the BSP. 
it must fine*tune its strategies to avoid such 
« result 

m 

This leads directly to (he third problem that 
ihe SP'BSP combination has to grapple 
with—(hat is «u relations with those Indians, 
including Hindus, who. though not seen as 
political allies by (he SP-BSP.donoinunure 
any hostility to it and would in fact welcome 
the forces that (he combination rep r esen ts 

find expreastoo. It is in this (crmn that one 
may locate the Gandhi*Ambedkar 
controversies and the recent re-nin of these 
argurnents. 

Ambedkirofien used (he English analogy 
in his arguments with the 'caste* Hindus 
So if the Congreistold the British that only 
an India with the assurance of independence 
could give effective support to Britain in 
the Second World War. Ambedkar in hii 
turn (old the Congress that only the 
'untouchable* who kisew what place he 
would occupy in the post-independence 
scheme of things could really join the 
struggle for national freedom. 

In every hard-fought struggle, the natural 
effort is to search for allies wherever they 
can be found. It was natural therefore for 
Indians to cultivate as many friends as they 
could among Bnush politicians of the tune 
and especially m the British Labour Party. 
Indians often felt that the Labour Party and 
leading Labour leadersdid not go far enough 
to help (hem and remained essentially 
imperialist at hean. (In fact, this was also 
(he impressionof many Englishmen including 
Wavdl.) In spite of this, Indians sought to 
befriend such politicians. Carrying the 
English walogy further, one might have 

expected dalit fepr esen tati vet to cultivate 
as many allies as they possibly could among 
the Aon-dalit Hindus and among Hindus 
outside their definition of 'Bahujan Samaj ’. 

Cancans have tmdidonally hem senakive 
to the dahi question, even if, as some dalU 
leaders mamUin. they dsd not go far enough. 
Besides CeMSuans. (hero were a large number 


of groups in the Candhi'led movement, which 
did not see themselves as 'Candhians* but 
held Gandhi in high regard as the leader of 
the anti'impcnaliti struggle. Tbere were, for 
examf^e. Marxists like Acharya Narendra 
Deva, who believed that it was reacQonary 
to oppose ihc naiional struggle and 
progressive to support it. Ibese traditions 
live on today and the CPV^(M) Left has 
tisocomecloser. initsanalysisof the national 
movemerK. to positiOAS that Marxists hke 
Narendra Deva had already taken ai the lime. 

Going by the Ambedkar reference to the 
nationtiist attitude towards the British as a 
pointer to what the pr^ser dalit ci^eciation 
from the natimal movemeni ought to be. the 
BSP should, following (he analogy in 
contemporary terms, seek to befriend 
sympathetic elements in the country's 
national life. The naiure of the BSP outbursts 
on Gandhi would appear to push it into a 
corner, in which the luk of seeking out and 
Tciaining such ilhei might become more 
complicated and could at some point create 
strains even in its existing ties vrith OBC- 
based organisations like that of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. 

In his 'What Congress and Gandhi Have 
Done to the Untouchable*. Ambedkar takes 
the Congress to (ask for various things, but 
one of the episodes mentioned by him 
tlluscrates exceedingly well the dilemma of 
the limes. He refers tj the Temple Entry Bill 
which had been introduced in (he central 
assembly by Ranga Iyer in the early 30s. The 
Congress had promised to support It, 
However, as soon as it became clear that the 
assembly would be dissolved and fresh 
electioos held, the Congreu backed out. 
Ambedkar then isksr "When the Hindus 
threaten to defeat the Congress in theelecuon. 
if it pursues the matter to a concluiien. Mr 
Gandhi, in order to preserve political power 
in the hands of the Congreu. give up Temple 
Entry! Is this ^ncenty?" 

Temple entry was later taken up by 
provincial governments. 'For our present 
purposes, the relevant point is that in 
recognising the strength of the opposition to 
(he lemple-entjy programme. Ambedkar 
obviously understood (he duel dilemma with 
which the Congress was faced. It could either 
turn entirely to social reform and become 
politically marginaJised. Or ii could bold 
back on (he reform for sometima and carry 
on the political struggle. Ambedkar* s 
cniicism would have had greater relevance 
if it could have been shown that both aspects 
of the struggle could be taken to their fullest 
ettem in the given situation. But Ambedkar 
himself recognised the strength of the 
orthodox Hindu opposition of the time. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume 
that Ambedkar was motivated by any special 
anjmus against Gandhi, Ambedkar shows 
consistency here, and makes the same 
cmiciam of bnedn. bncoln had said of (he 
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vanoa$ opiniom heid in the AmerieaA dvil 
war; 

If there be those who would not love th« 
Union unkss they could ei (he ovne itme 
save slavery, I do not iigree with then 
If (here be those who wouM not save (he 
Union unkess they could ai the iome une 
destroy slavsy, 1 do not a^ree wtih them 
My paramouniob)ect is losaveiheUnloo. 
and not either to save or to destroy slavery 
This. Ambedkar concludes, throws; * 

4 very different light on one who is reputed 
tobeibeliberttorof the Negroes Asamalier 
of fact he did not believe inihe enuncipeiton 
of the Negroes as 4 categorical imperative 
(Further on in the same work Arrrbedkar 
makes certain distinctions between Gandhi 
sfld Lincoln to the disadvantage of the 
former J 

'nils method of analysis does not uke 
KcoufH of the complex luesof cnsis si(uai>ons. 
of li fe. of movements and of i ndi vidual i and 
it ignoits compictel y ihei r rclaii ve placemens 
in a given social configuradon. It demands 
that even a sympathetic ally or party pursuing 
an immediate unexceptionable objective 
should be required to prove its credeniials 
even if the method or extent of proof 
demanded be such that the primary objective 
being pursued by that party is itself 
jeopardised. ‘Hus is not a basis on which 
pertonaJiues and movements can be tairly 
judged. 

iTieesienualpoint, however, i> not whether 
Ambedkar was nght or Gandhi was. The real 
point which the BSP should perhaps be 
straising is that all the reasons that could be 
marshalled in favour of gram mg primacy to 
the political struggle at the time of the Gan^i* 
Ambedkarcontravemes ceased to be rele vani 
after 1947. 'Hierefore. the present condition 
of die dalit is an unqualified critique of the 
posi-colonial sute. Pmulaied thus, the BSP 
can at least makeitself open to, if not actually 
muster, an immensely larger support base. 
Many who consider themselves Gandhians 
and many others who though not Gandhians 
retain high regard for Gandhi’s work and 
also those in that part ofthe Marxian tradition 
which had idcnuried iiseir entirely with the 
national movement, can be expected to be 
firmly on the dalit side uf the struggle. 

It is a mistake lo identify the Oandhian 
tradition In Indian political and social life 
with the state. The BSP. along with some 
other groups makes an error in thinking of 
'Gandhi' as poliiica] shorthaAdforihe present 
day stale and the ruling Congressd) and in 
thus feeling obliged to make angry attacks 
on (rather than balanced appraisalsoOOandhi 
in order to make contemporary political 
points There » obviously an attempt by the 
BSP to refer no( merely 10 G and hi as a person 
hui u> use him as a kind ul emblem to 
represeni all such non-daht non*'Bahu)an' 
Hindus who claim to share or at least 
urulentand the dalu agony The attack on 


Gandhi ia duis a syndnik assenkut of (he 
policy of political exdusivisffi on the port 
of the diKts oron behalf of the largercategory 
of 'Bahujan Samaj', Although the stse did 
aueoipt after 1947 to claim (he Gandhian 
legacy, dte distance between thai legacy and 
the stale as vndl as (he mqjor centrist political 
ponies is very wide. It was pomicd out in 
die coflsiituem assembly itself that the 
ConatiUiiion had few Candhian elements in 
it. L^rer on, the life-style o( the politicians 
andbureaucnissimilarly moved tunherawgy 
from the people. Some c4 Gandhi’s Kleas 
may be seen as impracticablew-q>ui even his 
morecomiiMwi sense suggestions in practk’al 
maneri were ignored. 

on Hindustani as against Hindi were rejKted. 
His emphasiv on ’bask education* was 
brushed aside The rise ot Hmdutva (and the 
failure of the state to bn eg communal 
ofTenders lotiook, and of iheCongrcssfl) to 
tackle ihem politically i has only this 
relationship with Gandhi that he had it 
adroiiiy under check, not sparing m his day 
even Swami Shraddhanand from piercing 
bui respectful cniicisre. It is ironically in the 
vurrem year of Gandhi's I254h birth 
anniversary (hat the chasm between his 
thought and the CongfoMl) has been sharply 
underscored making it clear that while such 
parties might in their relatively lucid 
movements reach out for aspects of the 
Candhian legacy, they cannot ciiini it by 
right. This is evidenced by the spectacle of 
the ruling parly at the centre, which presents 
Itself as upholding Gandhi’s legacy, having 


to be brought so accoum for ita invoIvcmeiM 
in the November 19g4 riots by a Bharatiya 
ianoa Party (B JP) government in the National 
Capital Temiory. The BfP, for us part, has 
false pretensions as its cadres, to give only 
acoupJeofinsiances, still profrerjuslification 
(Hs official positions notwithstanding) for 
(he assassioation of Gandhi and the destruction 
of the Babri masjid. Tlie connection between 
Gandhi or Gandhisin' and (he suu or the 
major ceMnsi pacUesdoes not cany convKliun. 
What affin ty can there be between a suue which 
enacts and maintains (heTetxocistand Disrupti VC 
Activities Aci <TADA) and one who first 
e merged upon the nabuna) scene witha vigonius 
challenge to the RowlaB kegislarion? 

Gandhi saw ii possible to go so far as io 
condemn uniouchabiliiy. campaign against 
It andiodeclarethegcnenU proposition that 
any Hindu scripture that was contrary to 
reason had to be rejected, thus putting 
traditional Hindu society on the defensive. 
In the coniexi of those times when even 
(effl|de entry questions aroused widespread 
opposition this was no small achievement. 

But (he chtncesi political invective Is 
sometimes reserved for (hose relaii vely closer 
to one’s, own position. For instance, to 
consider a slightly difTereni contexi, the 
'Plaiform of Aciioh of the CP of India' 
published In Pruvda in 1930 had this to lay 
of Nehru's more sharply Leltist phase: 
The most harmful and dingerous obstacle 
to the victory of ihe I nd lan revol ution is the 
a|itaiion carried on by the 'Left" elements 
of the National Congress led hy Juw&htirlul 
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Nehru. Bose. Ginwele end others... 

The greuer undersunding U sometimes 
reMTved for the cme who is safely outside 
and perh^n even ringed igainst one's own 
Struggles. Thus leading Jews could overlook 
some of Voltaire’s anti*sennijc 'fervour’ by 
liking a broad view: 

However, Oisi may be. the Jews forgave hire 
all (he ill he has done them, in vonsidentfsoii 
of the good he has done (hem, shhough 
involuntarily perhaps even tinknowintly; 
hKauie if they are enjoying s little peace 
for a few yean, they owe n lo the advance 
(if the Bnlighienment, to which Voltaire has 
certainly contributed more ihan any other 
writer, by his numerous works against 
fanaticism. 

The memory of Gandhi is. if inyihiAg, a 
resource available to the BSP and all groups 

I hut seek to speak (or the depret.MKl for it 
IS ihe groundwork initialed largely by him 
ihai has helped prepare non-daliis for social 
i’hnnge. It can reject this resource only if ii 
hclieves that social reform comes in one fell 
stroke and that since Gandhi did not see his 
wiiy 10 go far enough he was. therefore, 
ranged against thedaliis. By no( appreciating 
this mailer or (he difference between the 
present and the pre* 1^7 siiuatiim the BSP 
would be denying lo itself Ihe wKksprcod 
support l or dal Its that may be aval lahie outside 
the ambit of its own sell'dchmiiun. In the 
new conical, ihe BSP may have to move to 
some extent beyond Amhedkar and overcome 
the lM>lauonjsi tendencies of the past by 
making allowance for the nnitun that it is 
possible for a non*dalii u> he genuinely 
a>ncerTWiJ o ver Ihe oppression faced hy daJi u 

II the possibility or genuineness is accepted, 
it is not necessary to waste time on the 
question whether such concern can equal 
that felt by ihc dalits ihemsclves. The African 
National Congress has little difiiculty m 
functioning on this basis and there is mi 
reason why the BSP cannot <ce its way m 
do likewise. 

it is paradoxically m moving heyond its 
isolationist legacy that the dahts can arnve 
at a larger fulfil merit of Ambedkar. to whom 
Lohia. the ideological master of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, had wriiicn in December 1955 
that ’'Sympathy should he joined to anger ’ 
and that he should aim to become ’’a leader 
not alone of the scheduled castes but also 
of the Indian people" If the $P*5SP 
combination can so function as to nvike ih» 
Its object It will give cause to rejoice in the 
emergence of a combi nation that has it within 
itsel f to replace ihe decayi ng ponies oi InJm’.s 
puliiical centre. Few persunx have understood 
ihift better than Gandhi him^cll. In January 

1940 he wrote in Harijun, welcoming the 
move by Jinnah lohnng about acombiniUion 
ofptnies opposed to (he Congress hycre.aing 
analluuKcbeiween, among others, theiusiuT 
Party. Ambedkar’$ pany and die Muslim 
l^gue. This was partly n precursor ui ihe 
alliance structure sought to be hudi up by 


Kmthi Ram and Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Gandhi saw such a cur^nadon as iiAing 
these groups out of the narrow channels 
within, which each had till then fumiooed 
(and consequently, he hoped, inlying denial 
of the two^nanon theory). Gandhi, therefore, 
wrote; 

Such an alignment of parues is a consiMn- 
madoA devoutly lo be wished. If the Quaid- 
i'Asam can bring about (he coaibi-nauun, 
aot only I but the whole of India will shout 
with one acclamiiion' ’Long Live Quaid’i 
Azam Jinnah* Foe he will have brou^i 
about pcnnaaeei ard living Uaicy for which 

I am sure the whole naikm is Uiirating 

« 

Jinnah. seeing the ehtnk in ihe twchnanon 
theory, wrote back on January 31, 1940 


IN vm. the Bhopal Gat Uak lawsuit was 
filed with tiic distnci court, BIk^I. Ihe 
district court's interim ruling was appealed 
(0 Ihc Madhya Pradesh High Court, and 
eventually to the Supreme ('oun o1 India. 
While the case was cull pending bclore ihc 
Supreme Court. and with the Supreme Court' s 
iniercession. the Indian government and 
Union Cartmlc reached a sctdement The 
settlement required Carbide M pay the Indian 
government S 470 million This settlement 
fund would he supervised by the Indian 
Supreme (’oun. and distributed in those who 
had been mjuced. and the surviving families 
of (base who had been killed, in the Bhopal 
disaster. 

The cx isiing B hupal settlement cksinhution 
scheme IS based exclusively oncompeiuaiing 
spccilk claimants lor Ocalh or injury. This 
tndividuai'based (lisiributioA scheme, by 
Itself, laiUio respond to the sevemtnedical 
and social consequetKcsofthe Bhopal disaster 
unles.x it IS integrated with ’cpmmunily- 
baseJ’ distrrhuiiofls which would furid 
instiluiions. programmes, and services ihai 
serve the larger, collective group of persons 
injured and adversely affecied by (be Bhopal 
jccidcTH providing eflcchve long'ierm relief 
and assistance id survivurs. and would serve 

a» a landmark caa-e of diMutar retwf. 

Under the Hhopal settlement distnbuiion 
scheme enviuoned by the Supreme Court, 
Vl.OUO individuals were expelled to receive 
comjieftsainwi payments. These individual 
I'limpcnsatorv pjymenis woe i Mended to 
cover a host ul costs and concerns, such as 
pam and sutlenog, lost wages, and intuited 


declining the comphmenT and laying thai 
while (he combination was indeed being 
attempted, "India is not a nation, nor a 
country*’and that the alignment was "partly 
a case of 'adversity bringiug strange bed¬ 
fellows logd her’ ". 

As the iwi>>nation theory is also now no 
longer in the way, it i.i open iii Kanxhi Rum 
and his pany io accomplish what Jinnah 
declined to d(> and to bring about, with the 
hel p of enl ighiened support from groups like 
yadav’s and other lodiann. that wider scK ta) 
'consummation', not only in Utur Pradesh 
butthroughouitheamrury Car he and Yadav 
rise 10 the (v i'HSion'' 


and futuro medical bills. The amount of 
compensation ihni each individual was 
to receive would he determined by the 
severity and permanence of the indi¬ 
vidual's injury. 

The claimant classification system 
piomulgated by the Supreme Court adopis 
(he following caiegunea: faialiiy. temporary 
injury; permanent injury; temporary 
disahkmeni caused hylenqnrary injury: tern- 
purary disabiemeni caused by permanent 
injury; permanem pariiaJ disablement; and 
perman^i total disablement The compen¬ 
sation for an individual faialiTy was esumaied 
at approximately $ 14.500. Although 
unginally 30.000 claimants were expecied. 
the class of cLatmanis may expand io .^, 000 . 
Becuisc the total settUmcm w Axed, this 
enlargement could drastically reduce the 
amount of money each cUimani would 
receive. This enlargement could also 
drusiicall y increase the administrative burden 
placed on government officials. 

Alihuugh the individual-based compen- 
suiion scheme may appear as an appiopriaie. 
cfTeciivc and fair response, ihc scheme 
possesses many flaws. These flaws render 
the scheme dyslunctional. and prevent the 
Indian government Horn achieving basic 
medi caJ. social and JU91ICC* related goals Tbe 
three primary flaws concern Iliad minisiran ve 
burden and ii me delays, {21 the suscepti hi I ity 
of clai mants luc xpUniaiion and m anijMlaiicui; 
and t.^) mnsi importanily. the failure to 
provide lor the futtiie of the Bhopal 
commumiy onJ at fee led unh< irn gcncrni ions 
These disadvaniagev are cnnvidercd below. 


A Blanket Spread Too Thin 

Compensation for Bhopal’s Victims 

Paul Slanton Kibel 
Amin RoacBcraiu 

The truiividuai-basfd votnpensafion distribufion xcheme eutrendy 
existing in Bhopal fails lo rexpntui to the severe disaster-related medical 
and stnial distress^ 
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'Pte pro ctti nt of up to300.000indi viduil 

cliiins (orcocnpensotion places a (reinendous 
administrative burden on the ^vemmerK 
and courts' TIk govemmeni nuui gi ve notice, 
process claim applications, conduct and 
ccvtew medKal and financial issenions, a$ 
weU as disburse each claim. In diichargiag 
these tasks, subsianliai financial costs will 
be incurred. The administration of this Ivge 
claim, evaluation, and dubursenem appancus 
wUl also result in time delays. TTiese time 
delays may prevent many desperate, injured 
claimants from obtaining the money they 
need for immediate survival. If the number 
of claimanu is expanded to 300.000. the 
adnunistrative and time delay problema will 
increase accordingly. This increase may 
prevent the government front effectively 
responding to the widespread suffering, 
displacement and poverty caused by the 
Bh^l accident. 

Pievattmiponryof Indian citiaans injured 
or killed by the Bhopal disaster were 
uneducated and illiterate. Because of their 
circumstances, moat of these people have a 
limitedundersianding of modem cummea'ial 
andflnincial dealings. This lackofCKpenence 
renders them, and their newly acQuM assets, 
pitfticularty vulnerable to outside eiploiiaiiori 
and manipulation. To believe lhat such 
exploitative and manipulative efforts will 
not be made » both naive and dangerous. 
Hie injection, over time, of up to fti 2.000 
crore into the local Bhopal community will 
afiract the interest of those seeking access 
to this vast sum of funds Some may come 
offering insurance or annuities. Some may 
eoffle offering products or services. Some 
may come ofTenng in vearmeni opportunities 
Although the specific angle such 'interested* 
persons will take remains uncertain, one 
thing IS sure. They will come. Being iiliteraie 
aruJ uneducated, the Bhopal claimants will 
likely prove lUK^ible and vulnerable to 
such outside efforts. If these outside efforts 
are successful, the result will be a dr facto 
transfer of Bhopal compensatory claims to 
private business interests. Tfthishappens.the 
Bhopal victims will find themselves in the 
same condition of suffering, poverty and 
injustice that they have endured until now 

Ihe Bhopal disaster placed 40 tonnes of 
highly toxic methyl isocyanate (MIO into 
the Bhopal atmosphere. In addition to the 
death and injury it inflicted on Bhopal's 
citizens, the release ofM 1C had other ad verse 
effects. It rendered much of the agricuUural 
land unsuitable for farmi ng. It rendered much 
of the surrounding area uninhabitable. It 
aUo. according to most medical experts, will 
cause increas^ birth defects among future 
generations. 

The individual •based Bhopal compen* 
salion scheme does ruM confront these i ssues. 
There are no provistons lor detoxifying the 
soil or for assisting former farmers There 
are no provisions for aUdressin g the pnMema 
of wU^fcale populati on dupLacemeni. There 


are no provisions for the medicaJ care of the 
wnborn. Unless these larger, hrood-based 
p robl ems are addressed, the setdemeni will 
not truly succeed in compensating Of 
rehabilitating the victims. To eflectively 
compensate these posons. the distribution 
scheme must provide for the future of the 
Bhopal community and the welfare of its 
affected unborn generaiiom, 

AUUMAtlVE SCHM 

There is an alternative to the flaws and 
limitations of the iadividuahbtsed 
distribution scheme—'community'based' 
compensatiOD Ui^er this model, only a 
portion of setikmeni funds are distributed 
directly to individual claimants. A significam 
fraction of setilemeM funds are invested m 
institutions, programmes and services that 
will coHeclivdy beneHl the entire class of 
claimants The theory behind this alternative 
distribution scheme is sin^ile. The clalmanis 
will den VC the greaieai benefit fiom pooling 
a portion of their individual claims, 
developing an ongoing fiBancial frimewort; 
to deal with the Bhopal community's 
problems and needs. 

Under ihecommuniiy-based model. instead 
of providing i ndi vkhuJ claimaiHs with funds 
tocover medical cons, the Indian government 
would invest in modem hospitals to treat the 
injured. Tbdk hrepnals wouldbe speci fically 
designed to meet the needs of the Bhopal 
victims, with staff and faciliues to deal with 
issues such as posi*ir jumatsc sireu syndrome, 
genetic counselling and mental health 
generally These hospitals would he for the 
exclusive use of. and ai no cost to, Bhopal 
victims and their future affecicd generations. 

Under the conifnunity>based model, i nsiead 
of providing individual claimants with funds 
to cover soil detoxincation and family 
relocahcn costs.the IwhaA government wouM 
invest in technologies, aerriees and faciM ties 
designed to address these problems. Once 
again, these progismincs would be free, and 
for the exclusive use of Bhopal victims and 
ihe>r future affected ganeratiottt. 

Beyond the immediate pruhlemsof medical 
care, land detoxification and population 
relocaiion. Khecommuniry'based rao^ could 
also effectively address ocher local pnrtdems. 
Sctikmem funds couM be UH-d to establish 
schools, programmes for job retraining and 
new housing construction. While these 
expenditures and services may not be directly 
related to the Bhopal disastci, they will 
obviously help to improve the welfare of the 
Bhopal community Because improving the 
welfare and condition of the Bhopal victims 
was the central aim of the settlemeM, these 
types of programmes are wholly appropriate 
compensation strategies. * 

In addition to pruvidiAg eflechve relief, 
under the community-based model, settle- 
ment monies would not be as vulnerable to 
exploitation by pnvaic business interests. 
Provided that the model contained effective 


inaecnil checks and outside auperviaten. the 
real social and aconomic bMwBta should 
reach the settlement'$ intended beneficlanea. 
the victims of the Bhopal disairer. 

The alternative community •based 
6siribution scheme should not be thought 
of as completely inconsittent with the 
indi vtdual-basod model. It is possible for one 
compensauon scheme to retain elements of 
both. For instance, the Indian government 
could offer individual-based cofr^ensation 
forfaial Uies tmd permanent total disablement. 
For ell other injunes. claimanii could be 
given free access to the progruiunes and 
services established under a community- 
based model. 

The advantages of (he community-based 
distnbmion model can best be understood 
by referring back to the three prirnary flaws 
under the individuel •bared compensatory 
approach. First, (here is a smaller admtfliK- 
raii ve burden in operan ng a handful of com- 
munity programmes than In processing 
300.000 individual applications and claims. 
Second, because many claimanu wouldreceive 
service benefits rather than monthly cash 
paymesKs, there is less opponuniiy for outside 
exploiiatioA. Lastly, be^se the eummunity' 
based model establishes ongoing programmes 
and scrvicce. it will be bener able to serve the 
future interests of (he Bhopal victims. 

The Bhopal settlement provided the Indian 
govemmeni wnh S 4T0 million to assist and 
benehi ihc Bhopal disuier's victims. With 
the devaluation ot the rupee, and accumulated 
interest, this sum has grown even larger. 
Having secured these funds, (he Indian 
Supreme Court must now help local 
auihoniici develop an effective, fair and 
feasible distribution scheme While the 
existing individual-based com|knretion 
scheme is well-mtended. it possesses many 
flaws. Becaiue these flaws may render (he 
scheme dysfunctional and ineffective, we 
urge (he Supreme Court to consider 
aliernaiive corepenudon models. More 
spacifically. we telleve the Supreme Com 
should integrate el emails of the community- 
based compensation model Into its Bhopal 
(fisthbution strategy. 

The integration of community-based 
distributions, even ifimtiatad by the Supreme 
Court, should not be control led from the top. 
Rather, the decision of which programmes 
to fund, and how mu^ money to allocate, 
should be left to the people of Bhopal. These 
citizens are in the best position to evaluate 
thepfObitst^s and needs of ihear community, 
and to determine how the funds can be most 
effectively spent. To further this local 
empowerment, the Supreme Court or ihe 
Madhya Pradesh High Court could appoint 
a panel of widely respected Bhopal eitiiem 
to speedily establish programme priorities 
Only by empowering local citizens will the 
community-based program mes be rcsponilve 
to the critical medical, social and economic 
needs of the Bhopal victims. 


Economic and Foliticgl ^ 



Major’s Little England 

Corporate Mdtdown 

Prtdcffk F CUIraent 

The German seizure of Raver is not oniy a debacle for a once robust 
Biitish car industry, it signals (he inexorable withering away cf an 
already anaemic marmfacturing base. 


'*BMW >wallows Rover”» crowed BUd li 
went on lo proclaim that BMW's chairman 
had crafted "a masterpiece of industrial 
policy". Britain had been blitzed and boated. 
No doubt the attributes of the Kerrenvolk. 
(he triumph of Germanic organisational 
genius, unbeatable marketing skills. The 
crap goes on. In short, it was these Nazi* 
like supermen qualities that had made BMW 
one of the powerhouses of German 
industrial engineering The pride of 
authentic Germanic capitalism. Ibe German 
stock markets echoed their approval and 
BMW’s stock soared. 

Tbc sheer brilliance of the annexation 
BiU ranted was ihar the consommotion of 
ihe coup had uplifted a Germany stricken 
withensis and hathed the whole of German 
industry in sunshine. There was only nne 
way 10 go and thai was ”onwards and 
upwards". Translation: bigger and bigger 
market shares, fatter and fatter profits for 
mega German corporations. The corporate 
prn*Nazi media joined the chorus. ’Phe 
massively concentrated multi*btllion-mark 
yellow press was in a .slate of apoplectic 
celebration so redolent of the October and 
November days of 1989 that marked the 
annihilation of the GOR and the higgest 
real •estate scam in all history. 

Perhaps more luminously, another 
leading yellow tabloid caught the spirit of 
global economic war and inter'impenalist 
rivalries in a classic one liner that could 
not be bettered. "Sure we lost the last war 
What matters now is that vre’ve won the 
economic war. The bulldog Is sick and 
toothless.’' In the grim and utterly 
despondent stile of contemporary Britian. 
Ihe nation appears tragically to be immune 
from shame and humiliation. 

The war was occurring in a speciOc inter* 
imperialist configuriiion: aside truer the 
economies of the Pacific Rim, the world 
economy was in a state of chronic in siabi I i ty 
with joblessness hitting record levels; 
undercapaciiy working in all industnal 
sectors hovering tremulously at around 
^•70 per cent, the lowest in the post*war 
years: massive closures and retrenchment 
le all industrial and service sectors wilh no 
Ptospecis of the hurricane moving on 

li ii not fortuitous that ihe appearance 
January of the UK's official Social 


SuiisUct. comcidiAg with the acRuisiiion. 
iitdicaied that 21 per cent of (be naiioo's 
assets are held by less than I per cent of 
(he populaiiOA. a spectrai numbet thai is 
rising ominously. Despi(e (he slippage of 
global export and output aggregates and 
its agonising social corollaries, the 
economic gulag coMinues iis boom. 

Simultaneously with ihe gobbling up of 
Rover at a cost of S 1.4 bn. the Bank of 
Amertca Corp annexed Cootinental Bank 
Corp of Chicago for S 2 hn in the sixth 
largest bunking combinatioft ever HwBank 
Amenca/CoiKinenial fusion germiiuics a 
bank holding company with asseis of S 
209,6 bo. second only to Citicorp among 
US banks Thedea) has other ramifkaiions 
for big c^iial. Raiionalisaiion follows; 
over the neii two years mure than 2.000 
bank employees will have beeniunkeO Lei 
us get (he picture siiaighc ihe gulag's 
llquidationary strategy is laking place noi 
because profits are in a hole hui to bottM 
profits The same logic of umnhihited greed 
applies to BMW's devouring of Rover, 

For Ihe intellectual compradores in ihe 
service of ecimomic liberalism now 
hollering at lull throat for indu^trul 
'restructuring*, 'liberal i sal ion*, 'privaii* 
saiion’ and the familiar panoply of the 
World Bank/IMF. ihe lesson ici be drawn 
from the BMW/Rover dossier is 
unc^iviKil It IS wholly destructive of 
any kind of coherent industrial and 
economic policy. Coqmaie aggrandise- 
mcMdoes not. however, formulate policies 
on the basis of ethical concerru. 

Two of the traditional prides ol 
Englishmen from ihe industrial revolution 
of (he I8lh century (o the 1960s were the 
twin pillars ol the Briiish empire and ihe 
spectacular achievemonis of its induvinal 
engineering. The shipbuilding industry iv 
dead. Britain's premier computer gnnjp 
iCL was gabbed by Japan's Fu;iMu. The 
empire has gone. What remains of its 
indusirial heritage, including the 
automobile industry, is in Ihe ihcocs of 
extinction. Lord Nuffield, the pioneer of 
the British automobile industry. would now 
be quivenng in his grave. 

The German seizure of Rover is not only 
a debacle for i once robust indigenous car 
induvtfy. but. even rruvre cataclysmic, m 


Signals the inexcnble withering away of 
an already ana^ic manufacturiog base. A 
process that reached its zenith in the 
Thatcher years. A stale of play that appears 
irreversible even to demoralised treasury 
officials and (he enfeebled govemmeni 
itself still peddling defunct laissez-fiure 
mouihings. 

ObviousI y, the strategy of man ufacturi ng 
policy cannot and should not be divorced 
from overall government economic policy. 
In the rampantly corrupt cabal of the Major 
cabinet, there is no such policy When 
Norman Lamoni, (he former chancellor, 
himself the epitome of a wobbly politico, 
declared that the government was "weak 
and hopeless", he was venting nor only his 
personal pique at having been booted out 
of the cabinet and being used as a scapegoat 
for the UK's withdrawal from the ERM. 

It was ihe case of the poi calling the 
kciiie black and the fire calling both sooty. 
The pathology of Tory misrule that has 
shovelled (he country into a founh'raie 
niche goes beyond individual invective 
and recrimina*tions and counter* 
recriminations that reverberate within and 
wt^idc parliament. There was hardly a 
whimper ai the takeover in Wesiminsler. 
The exception was Tony Benn. This Is 
ufHlerMandabIc, the parly itself is the 
victim of endless sv.xual scandals and 
ol giaft and corruption ihai have scaled 
new heights. 

The Tory machine is the natural house 
for corporate capitalism. It was conceived 
as a party of an oligarchic cute and it 
has never deviated from it.s goal, it is a 
coicric whose policies and paiiern of 
coiHluci are consistently anathema to the 
national interests, a point devasiatingly 
spelt out by David Lloyd George in the 
yOf >: ".derate h a Tory and you 'Hal ways find 
a fascist" 

Westminster, during and after the 
’I'haicher years, has been a source of 
prodigious enrichment for the Tory cazee. 
Naturally, the source of the Tory payola 
has emanated from a sioggering variety of 
.snurces including West German and 
Japanese capital. US Chambers nf 
Commerce, the CIA and Iasi but by no 
means least Soufh Africa’s mega- 
conglomerates All kinds of shady 
uaifickers have made therr con iri but ions. 
Tory mnncy'boxes arc not open to public 
accountability Over nine-tenths of its 
parliamentarians are intimately entneshed 
with the city; many are on several boards 
of TNCs. The Wcsiminsicr Tory club 
exhibits the highest concentration of 
millionaires m the UK. Why should this 
he surprising’’ 

Given Ihe very nature of the gulagmedia, 
the nexus of political and financial power 
IS rarely il ever divulged. Sexual 
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pccc«dilloe$ ups sa 4 downs of t 
ilccodent monsrchy is fsir gsn>e for ihc 
vcHow press. li deflecu opinions from (he 
underlying realities of big capita} and their 
poliiical agents. 

Whether or not there were cash flows 
Heiween BMW and the Tory caste 4o 
tacilitate ihe political passage of the 
laheover cannot be ascenained. Whal is 
important are the implications ot this 
;icquisilion. What li signalises is the Total 
loss of control in alt stages of decision¬ 
making (hat has passed to another country. 
Germany has three major car groups: 
ihc UK has none The replacement for 
ihc Rover &U00 will be based i>n a five- 
series BMW pimform. All future research 
and develupmcnt will he conceniraied 
in Germany, a feature that is now a 
banality in TNC praciicc\. The worklorce 
will be trimmed. The muon i^ slated to 
hv axed. 

This simply mean> thai Rover car 
IMdJuctiofl will inevitably become 
.in assembly unii. BMW will acquire 
Rover's dealers which II wan IV AboRMW 
will concentrate lesources in Land Rover 
Nince this js ihe grand price ihai BMW 
hits always coveted. The firsi claim and 
itv ballyhoo is an indicator of the 
luiure Ai the limeol Rover’v lukeover hy 
British Aerospace, there was a lot ot 

doubloialk ahoui synergy. The rhcione 
was hollow ihrn. Little investment 
was made in Rover and ii was dumped 
when Aerospace needed a new injection 
of cash Bows. 

The public letaiionv bini that BMW will 
he investing massively in Rover will not 
wash. The decision to invest or not to 
invesi or simply pull out of the couniry 
altogether and move elsewhere is no 
longer a British decision but a Cfcrman 
vorporaie one Whal has happened in Ibe 
case of Ford and Vaushall? \ht design 
.ind engineering skills have been moved 
out of die UK into Germany. The UK is 
nothing more I ban a liKation for low-cost 
avvcmbly. 

The iroubic with low-cost countries is 
ihat, as one analyst commenied. there 
IS always another h>w*cusi country 
coming up behind. Vietnam is a case 
in point Corporate capital ihoi comprise 
ihe economic gulag have no campunctmn 
whatever ahoui shifting locauun ic 
remain 'compeiiiive’, to use their jargon 
This single dossier from the auUi sector is 
'4 source of invaluable reflection nn ibe 
nature of inrer-impcrialisi rivalries In all 
Its facets. Thu disj.sirous course of Tory 
policy over the Iasi decades was and 
continuev to he a design for disavlcr: a 
dossier who.se wider analyiical 
significance goey well beyond Major's 
impoverished and enfeebled island 
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STATES, NATIONS, SOVEREIGNTY 
Sri Unka, Irrdia and the Tamil Eelam Movement 

SUMANTRA BOSE 

In this lucidly wrirten work>-wbich issimultafteouslyasignificantconirtbution 
to ih^ f omparalive liieraiute on nationalism, to modern stale theevy and to 
South Asiart area studies—Sumanira Bose situates a substantive study of the 
Mor^Yconflict between Srt Canka's two major nationalities within a rigorous 
Iheuretical framework. He argues that mariy such 'ethnic' and 'secessionist' 
conflids are furrdamenully contesis between monolithic forms of slate 
autHnriry and popular aspirations to sovereignty. 
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MANABENDRA NATH ROY 
Aft Arviotited BlbBoorophy 

ConpiM & EdiM by 
8 M OM0iily 

1993 Pp. xvweBTO, (iSBN 01*7074-194^ Ro. 145.00 

Thi» Mdtographyol M N Roy (1807*1954), die phloMphef-mDiuUonBry 
w«6 corT4)iled under • pre)eei iubeidteod by 0 Mitfonol $odel Scianoo 
Oocumentetion Cenbe. IC$SR. Mew DeM. ExfteueOve in ecope, t 
conUine pubiofted metentli only In tm Europeen lv> 9 ueQee of IMr 
ortoinal publicetton on muKple eub)ec>i, eudt ee nettonol movetnent. 
poRtice. ecoootni ce . conettutionei developmerA pianrdno, eoctedooy. 
puo ecience e . phioeophy end the Ice. It ie dMded Mo two ihemOe 
pOflB. the firBt one coven the puMehed docurwrte by Roy in itboio 
as oleo macfo form, number^ 2SS6 Oami. vMe t veiy gelicUd ; 
ftuiiiber of 159 documents in eimivfoftm on Roy have been Muded | 
in the second part. I 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Regiona] Politics in Russia 

Awgadto M Cli—oy 

Regionai variatioHS in political power and economic ttmcturct in Russia 
Ud to struggles for power and control of resources. White the centre 
Has used the disputes between the republics and provinces to play off 
competing territories against one another, the regions have adopted 
varied tactics to pressurise the centre. 


IN RuwU the —ihe ttrntoriil wd 

admiaiMand by a local goveramant—baa 
today bep o m c a powerful oittty, Ragional 
elltaa combtuic imponanc playtn In dia 
unilfla for power and coM^ of the fra« 
rediWakw of Mate property, tiaca acaoondc 
and pohtleal reform efforu have to be 
impleiiwiitad in ihe regiona. The role Of Ote 
regioni ea inOuential acton in the Ruaiian 
political acenehaa been demoaftmed during 
(he Ruisian referendum, and (he local and 
nacioiuJ electiona. The future of (he Ruuian 
federation ihua llei in its regiona. 

Rbomnal SnucTUU wo npaaAUSM 

Hie Ruaaian federation li divided Inao 18 
unita. Of theae 55 are provlncea^regiona 
(obiat(i» linya),twocitiea(MoacowMdS( 
Pnenburg), 20 lepubllci <e«1ier known aa the 
Autonomoua Soviet Socialiit Republican 
ASSR),and 11 autonomoua formationa.’nicse 
foxmationj are enelavea within aome of the 
regloni (hat have a ipecial uaiui aaaociaied 
with their bular nationality, thaa 4vuaon waa 
made on nalionaJjty basis by the Bolihevika 
in 1918. and hai iniluenced regional potitict 
since then. Power and righta varied according 
to theae categonet. and the regiona' relation 
with (he centre depended on thU. 

T>ie eatabllahmcn of the Ruaaian federvion 
after Soviet diaintegriiion necessitated 
reformulation of the fedention. and reopened 
debates on rights and prlvilegea of (he 
federating uniti. Political movemaMaiciKing 
10 the federal atnieture originated around 
iheae debates. Movements from some 
republics are seceaiionlst in nature 
(Tatarstan and Chechnya), while ocher 
republics want to maiauin their rights and 
privileges within the federation. The 
provinces have beeo (Dobilismg fr^ political 
nghlB and economic autonomy. Tbe auion^ 
moua entities have demarsded statehood. 

The oegoii itions for forming the Ruuiao 
federation and drafting a conatitutioa 

between the units. The republics iniiated 
00 maintaining privileges received during 
ihe Soviet period (even thou^ these had 
not been practlied until the Gorbachev 
regime). They inained on ownmhip of 
su^il and other reaovrcea on their territory. 


The pro viiMca argued tti« dMe rightt would 
mean aoveraigMy fee the repuMica.* Drafts 
of a federal ocaty eriuch did eoi casure 
spedal rights woe eei approved by 14 of 
20 repubiice.‘ 

TteUefMTfeeiyofMtfch 1992 ^pwed 
ai eonoprenlae documsm whkh pmeidHU 
Ytttna md ipolEarR IfhadiilMni pcomDUl 
The flad ot^ d smrod ttt theproMetan 
the npubbee hid baen acceded to.* The Pcdcral 
Tfemy Med thm feerepuMsei *>iaie«ad feO 
Kae p 0 ««r (Oficpi ftp those powen diH hed 
been temdemC lo fed^ bote). Ownanhip 
bmJ adrniniicrani of latid, robMil wd other 
reecureea wMleft »d>e tep ife l kj (dttd with 
federal aulhoettke). Erwgency tneaaurea 
could only be levied after conseer of (he 
repubbe co ecemed. The republia rataiMd 
(he right to sign the ffeety. which waa lo 
become pari of the new contUtution.* 
Tirarscan. Checheya and loguahetla bdd out. 
while ocher repubflca rigi^ 

The PedenI Tnety gave l^al sanction lo 
(he republica’apeoal pri v| leges and lAltiatod 
new debaies a id t o o v em e un lmh c provinces. 
The city and provincial elliaa 9 uetooncd the 
repuMks’ righiio stacahood because of the 
demographic peaern of ethnk phtraliim ie 
Russia. The 1989 Ceniua shows that in only 
four of the 20 repuMici was the titular 
naionality In a maiortty. lo rune of the 20 
rapubKcs.Ruasiaasateia majority. Less than 
55 per cent of the total population of the 
eponymous live within the bonten of ttese 
cnlities. * 

Regional representatives argued that 
repubbes arid autonornous areas are no longer 
populated aotely by eponymous people Ihus 
if the cnierion for stawhood is that it be 
populated by a majority of eponymous 
pc^e. even Teuntao wWd not fulfil this 
cri leriofl. It was further argued that the right 

10 national self-deienniAatiort was (o be 
granted when cultural development is 
unaiteinsble except through stitebood. 
Moreover, practice h« shown that ttaiehood 
does rtor guarantee s nmioa's bee cuhurti 
developmeM.* Thus, for iosunce. the Tatar 
dite is not hdpng in the solution of cultural 
or sodel probfems in Tatarstan, but only 
urging the people to straggle for expandlr^ 
the framework of sratehood 


Discrepancies within the federal budget 
were also used to criticise the republics* 
demands for statehood. All the 15 regions 
which receive more from Ihe common 
treasury than they put into it are republics 
or autoiKimoui entities. For ioitance. 
TaiarstsA paid 95 million roubles and 
teed ved 3 0 bi llion roubles from the camre. 
Chechnya. Irkuiik, Dageatan, among otben 
fall into the tame category.* This 
distribution has led to oulcriaa from 
provinces. 

The WAoc poiltical situriiOB in Russia led 
to unceruiniy amongst provinces. They 
stiried taking steps to strengthen themed vei. 
Thus Iriiufek province and Krasnoyarsk 
territory passed a icaolution to unite to feem 
a single republic.* Norilsk Industrial region 
demanded (hd they join the Tdmyr r^ion. 
and initiativea were made to form Om ccmral 
Siberian republic. In 5 verdlovik and Vologda 
province local sovids declared (hemsdvaa 
Ihe Urals republic.* Vi^vosiok and ihe 
Maritime lerriiory expressed the dedre to 
form (he Maritime republic. Chita province 
demanded republic status, and other such 
demands followed.* 

These moves were mMe by (he provinces 
(0 provide a powerful counieibalance to the 
republics. Theae had ttie backing net only 
oftbaprovlnclil di(aa but also of (he highest 
enenaiwUhonty. Pariaiiance.Svadlovsk's 
deciskriiofbrm aUraii repubUc (July 1,1992) 
initially nedvad a fevourabJe re ap ona a from 
Ydudn md prime mlitiMr ChernomytdiA.'* 
but was later dibbed as untimely. Since Ihe 
Oj w rthaica dCkirwnis si oiiwanred (he Russian 
federriioo to continue to follow the nationality 
paoem. driTejaa provi n ces wanted to ensure 
their rights. 

The moves made by provir^ei for 
changing (heirjrorderi and eititanclng (heir 
status was diselo a number of factors. Ihe 
provinces wanted to resl it efforu by Moscow 
(o impose disedvamageous coiuracts on 
them. The centre’s changing positioos and 
the dispute between the pariiamenl and 
president I ncreased ickstabibey. anddediions 
were and unpredIctaUe. Theptovinces 

were dissatisfied whh the Federal Treaty 
the *asymnwirici] model* of (he federal 
structure, which did not five (hem equality 
with (he republics, ‘^ey had varied 
perceptiOQS of economic tnnaformalion arul 
wanted to be equal periners in tbe redl vision 
of property. V Novikov, chairman of 
Krasnoyarsk territory soviet lUted. "Tbe 
conatiiulicnal redlstribuiiofl of material and 
financial resources (were) in favour of the 
republics After all, if the republics receive 
the status of so veroifn suiaa, they will become 
the owners of lend, natural resources, etc...” 
This reflected the deep concern of the 
provinces and their determination to 'fight 
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to the end* to CMure equality in the new 
conarimtion. 

CoNermniON and Reoonal QucrnoN 

refional queetion and distribution of 
powers were a m^or barrier in the makint 
of a cooiUnition. Tbe pariiamenu/y draft 
conidtudon of 1991 was not accepted because 
the rept^bcs did not waM provinces to have 
equal rights with them." (ibe presidene also 
wanted more powers than gmed in ihiadnlL) 

The pceaideot'i deciiion to preaem Ms 
own drift in April 1993 ran into irouMe. 1^11 
drah was critielsed by the republki on the 
groufids thii though the Federal Treaty had 
been Included into it, the eonstitubondid not 
idpulsie either the legal itaius of republics 
as sovereign states or the voluntary oanire 
of the fedentian. TberepuMicscnticised the 
lack of an anicle on the right to self- 
determinition and fell that articles of the 
comdtution eontradicied the Fedenl Tretfy.' * 

Russian provinces too reacted w the 
president ^s dfificonwturion. Represeniiij%«s 
of 40 territories stated that they would sign 
the drift consntution only if: <i) Russia was 
established si a eonitiiutional federstioe; (ti) 
the status of members of the fedeniion was 
equals with cenainexceptions established by 
the cwmitution; (111) eaclusive and joiM 
jurisdiction of the units was equal; (iv) 
members did not have the right to secede; 

(v) budgetary sirueture was included in the 
constitution as an independent chapter, and 

(vi) the upper house of parliament was to be 
elected in^pendcmiy on the bisas of uruform 
norms. The provinces made it clear that they 
opposed (he position of r^ubUcs as 'sovereign 
stater since it implied “constitutiona] 
redistribution of resources in favour of (he 
republics".^' 

President Yeltsin's suiceptibiliiy to 
pressure, and his method of playing off one 
group against another led to this wrangling 
over (he consQtuiion. The second consticutj on 
^aft presented by him in June 1993 m»ed 
contrary ideas. A 'constitutionat federation’ 
and a ’ireaty-based federaiion* were fitted 
together. Ihis draft offered the republics the 
right of 'sovereign states' and the provinces 
and autonomies the nght of'‘state-temiorial 
fonnatiofls’' It confirmed the existence of 
a twcvlevel hierarchy within (he federation, 
yet promised ’’equality among themselves*’ 
for all members m (heir relation with federal 
bodies of power. Similarly, the draft stated 
that "republics may establish their own 
citizenship" but also made citizenship 
’*UAiform and equal" (Article 6). 

The impact of the republics' pressure on 
the draft was at^Jiowledged by Alexander 
M Yakovlev, i prominent architect of the 
draft, who said (hat the decision of granting 
the republics the nght to conclude additioisal 
treaties (Article 73) was a verbatim 
reproductic^ of a proposal by ihc Taiarsian 
delegation.'^ 


Ckiriy'(hen, the difficulty in adopting a 
constitution because of the disputes between 
(he federating unks «id wHh the centre, 
along etith (he opposition to the draft by (he 
ptirliamerK. provided an input into YeMA’s 
decision lo ^ssolve parliamew and assume 
emergency powers. It was evident to (he 
presidcBtiai team that a constitution and a 
federation had to be imposed on (he units 
to form the Russian Male,'* 

The new conMiiwrion published by the 
prestdcM on November ID. 1993. aid pieced 
for (he December electiont. like the eariier 
presidential Mb. reflects the current staftirtg 
p^itical situation, without considering the 
future of the federvicn.'^ The corutiution 

m Russlsn society—ehii represented by (he 
president. Though repreieniatives of 
republics wd provinces pMcipaied in its 
drafting, the constiibtioB was not s col lective 
effoA based on • ectmututtt assenMy. The 
new constitution is thus net a documem 
which repecseets consensus in e highly 
divided locieiy. 

The presidem'i aMagonism with the rice- 
preeiden aodthe earlierperiismen is reflected 
in (he fact that (he coMtitution envisages no 
poeitioa of viee-preesdoK or speaker, bu 
establishes a refune of penonal power by 
the president. The provift^rcpublic conllict 
is represented in the conttadkawyartictes on 
diftnbution of power, where vanoui groups 
are appeased 

For instance, fedenl state property and its 
management ire under the jurisdiction of the 
Russian fedenuon. But the posseuion. uae. 
and disposal of land, subsoil resources, water 
and natural resources, and demarcation of 
state property, are under the joint jurisdiction 
of (he Russian federation M it members 
of (he fedsration. This provision is ambiguous 
and leaves room for endless disputes The 
method of solution of dispuces is not clear. 
The right to secession has not been granted, 
and several social and economic nghts which 
had been granted by eariier regiotes have 
been taken away. Several republics and 
regions are clearly dissatisfled with the 
constitution. Durii^ the Dec e mber 1993 
referendum, the republics of Khakassia. 
BashkofUstan, Chuvashia, komi/Buryats. 
Dagestan, and Kabarda Bilkaria. did not 
approve ofthe consiJnitian. They were joined 
in (heirdissem by r^iortt Kke Upetsk. Perm. 
Penza. Rostov. Ulyanovsk, Tambov. 
Belgograd. and Bryansk. 

The inability lo provide instilulions. 
includii^ a constitution which would assist 
in the formation of a stable political system, 
imfdies that even (Ms new constitution wou Id 
be a transitory and ternporary document. 
Since (he constituiion mod not reflect the 
demand of all the federatir^ unks. and the 
cunstiiuiion'makers have not been able to 
arrive ai a consensus, discord between (he 
members and (he centre will occur frequently. 


This would lead to negative regtonalisaticft 
aod sepnratlit movements. 

RaiaoNAt Bun Siibciuus 

A regional elite with control over local 
power iiruciures hu formed in the Russian 
regions This elite is a mix between the old 
nomenklatura and sOme new redical 
leadership. In several instances the radical 
leadership includes officials who served 
under the old regime but have now distanced 
themselves fton it. The 1969 elections to 
periiameni led to an unexpected defeat of the 
party leadership at regional level. Most of 
the new leadership was in favour of (he 
refontM.'* TTiit le^lenhip maintained some 
links with the old nomenklatura, especially 
since they lacked administrative skills Since 
the economic shock therapy programme 
failed to reverse economic decline, much of 
(he redone] elite changed thdr position vit- 
0 >vii economic reform. The lo^ dectioni 
of March 1990 witnessed a differem trend 
and commumsts made political gains In some 
regions.^ 

Ehte formKion wdconsolidation is revealed 
by (he 1993 eleciioni to the Federal Council 
and State Duma, hi (he Federal Council, of the 
172deputies elected from that wi>sea( ckctoQl 
diMncti. 11S have held le^bigposiboni in (he 
r^nnal adnwuKnbon. Twenty-four deputies 
areMdon ofjocn(*siod(compaues. andaboik 
18 art proteasionaU (physicians, heads of 
neWipapen. reoors. profewori). Only eight did 
not earlier hold poeitions in iheoff)^ or dite 
Menrchy.*' 

Simllariy, of (he 219 deputies elecied in 
the 225 Single-seat constituencies for the 
State Duma, about 80 have held k^ng 
positions in either the central or local 
administration. Fifty are directors of joint- 
stock comfwties or chief of banks. 15 are 
djrec wt i state or collective firms, and 40 
belong to academic or cultural institutions. 
Thus only seven unemployed inBividuals 
without previous ofTicial positions and only 
(wo from working dais badiground (one bus 
driver and one trade unioititt) have been 
ekcicd.^^ Most deputies (94 per cent) have 
received Mdser education and are males (87 
per cent). 

TTie225deputies from the parly liM include 
leading party workers, but also state and 
local t^icials who have affiliaied (hemsd ves 
to the winning perties. Thus a majority of 
the deputies to partiunent belong to a fairly 
entrenched elite, whose poaibons of power 
extend beck to the earlier regimes. Election 
results indicate the consolidation of a 
profetsienal elite. Regions republics 
have elected koeal teaden and hi^-powered 

state offtclils. 

TxENos IN RbOPNAL Fxmcs 

The consolidation of the regional elke struc* 
hire has had VI impact on regional politics. TTm 
regions have b^un to ahow de fini la po 1 itical 





chQlow. Some refioni have supported 
Yeluin'f polkici and leadership. Others 
have syatemiijcaliy opposed him. There is 
a uend in some regiou lo become 'oppo¬ 
sitionist', regions. While their political 
chokes vary, erwst regions have started tak¬ 
ing independeni initiatives ai ihe local level. 

An indication of the changing poliiical 
choices of regions wu evident in the April 
1993 referendum. InUus referendum Yehsin 
did not receive a irudonty of the votes from 
IOrepub(ks<Adygeya. BiihkorioauA. Altai. 
Dagestan. Ingushetia. KarachayevO' 
Cherkeisia. etc). He was supported by a 
iwo-thirds majority in Moscow, and most 
of the provinces beyond the Urali. 
five (iidtai. Amur. Chita. Age Buryat, ai^ 
Ust'Orda Buryat). In European Russia, only 
12 provinces did not eapress confidence 
in Yeltsin, mainly from the Black Earth 
region. Setenl provinces voted for Yeltsin 
but not for his social and economic policies 
(Buryatia. Udmurtia. Krainador. Stavropol. 
Volgograd, VoibMZh, Kalyga. Kemerovo. 
Kostroma. Kurgan. Novosibirsk. Omsk. 
Orenburg and Tver).*' 

This referendum revealed regional block* 
voting patterns. Regions and republics 
classified as 'poor* areas genenlly voted 
agalns) Yeltsin. Regions with large military* 
Industrial icciori opposed the president's 
economic and social policies. Ethnic causes 
also affected voting choices. Moreover, 
lobbying had preceded voting, with both 
Yeltsin and Khasbulaiov making appeals to 
regional heads.^ 

This trend is an important indicator of 
regional poliiks. because during the 1991 
coup and Soviet disinicgreiion, moat regional 
leaders remained neutral In the crisis 
situations at the centre the regions initially 
wed to keep a distance. But at the same time, 
they sought to capitalise on the weakeftii^ 
»tate*power by assuming more local power. 
This was possible because of legal embigui ty 
on the division of powers. 

Independent political initiatives at the 
regional level were taken by specific 
provinces in April 1993. Since the Congress 
of Russian People's Deputies did not eaiend 
the president's rights to appoint chief 
administrators, several provinces held 
elections for the post. In many of these 
provinces, people supported by the 
communists came into power. (For instance 
mOrel. Kraotoyarsk. Bryansk. Chelyabituk. 
Kursk. Lipetsk, and Penza.) In others, 
independent reform-minded but centrist 
leaders were elected.’* With this develop- 
meni the presidential vertical chain of 
command was broken, though In January 
1993 the president had issued a decree 
granting major powers to the presidential 
teimscntatives at local levels, thus striking 
s blow to the powers of the local Soviets 
and administrators.’* But with these 
electlofti. new power structures opposing 


the president were again positioning 
therr^ves at the helm of affairs. 

Yeltsin's aides stated ilMt (be aim of these 
local dectioAS was lo paralyse the system 
oi presidential luthority Md destroy the 
executive chain of commandiV’ These 
poliiical initiatives came from the regiorks 
because Ydtsln failed to develop a political 
party with linkages to the regiOBS. Only the 
communists still retained linkages at grass 
roots level. 

butead of re*esubUshmg Jinkagei whh 
regions. Yduin sought a further end to 
these politicaJ articulatioru by in^oeieg 
emergency, dlsmiwng local Sovlm and 
sppointinf his own reprcamtaiives as chief 
administrators. Twenty*seven regions 
demanded that the president revoke the 
September21 em erg en cy de cr ee. They isked 
for elections to the pecliamenc and dor the 
presidency.. They demanded an end to 
cenaonhip and thremcned to levy counia* 
pressure by reserving the right to ap^y 
economic and political saactiens if their 
demands were not met* The prcaSdem'i 
advisors dismiseedtMsdeinerxl since it came 
from dw leas influeoiial r^ioos (Novosobirsk. 
Katdia,T\ivaand others). TNsiswe hardened 
the 'oppositionki' trend in aome regioni. 

The imptf of Yelttin'i political and 
economic policies, and the growing 
regionalisation showed up ie the De c e mb e r 
1993 dectioAs to the Stale Duma and Federal 
Council. In the State Duma of the 430 
deputies. 225 were to be directly elected 
itaraufh singlO'Seai electoral diiukts. ’Die 
rest of the 225 dtpuclei wera to be elected 
on the basis of piopor ti oftal reptcaenteoon. 
through federecioft>wide ctectoral districts. 
In tte elections, six electoral diffricu In 
Tatarstan and Chechnya boycotted the poll. 
Thus only 219 deputies were directly elected 
(see dw labkX 

The resuh showed trendiin regional voting 
For example. Vladimir Zhironbvsky's Liberal 
Democratic Party of Russia (LDPR) 
performed wdl in cerurd Russia, gaming in 
Smolensk. Tambov. Orlov and Ryazan 
(between 30 arid 34 pqr cent of the votes), 
while Russia's Choice received a high 


percentage of voles in the northern regions 
such as Moscow (37.22 per cent), St 
Petersburg (26.25 pet cerK). Perm (25.79 
per cant). Sverdlovsk (23.95 per cent), and 
Arkhir^eUk(22.5l per cent). ITiecoininunim 
received the highest votes in many of the 
republics like Dagestan. Kabardi. Balkaria. 
Bashkonosian. Buryma, etc. 

Interestingly, however, many regions 
whk h voted for the LDPR in the fedacgiion 
list, did not vote for their candidates in (he 
direct election. As a consequence even 
though it received 22.29 per cent of the 
votes, only five of its cendidaws got directly 
elected. (Many communists or Agrarian 
Party mamben won here, for aiam^. In 
Pskov. Smolensk. Kursk. Novosobirak. 
Omsk, etc ) (see the table 

This would indkaie that the LDPR voce 
waa noJ entirely a positive vote for 
2hlQ)noviky'i politics but a neptive or 
opposition vote against Yeltsin. The voce 
in^caies that Yeltsin rwedi to correct his 
policies cowards the regions, rather than 
tpptil to oven ultra-nationalist senomanti. 

A tdling staiameni of the elections is dm 
fact that the largest number of directly dectad 
deputies (126) are not affiliated CO any pany 
at all. Party leaden accoum for only 5 per 
cent (22) and regionaJ party leaders for only 
7.2 per cent (32) of Che ^puUei.’* This 
indlcaiei a polttical culture in which polities 
parties as institutions •}(inieiest aggregation 
and mobilisation have not yet been able to 
receive legiitmacy In the changed 
circumst«>ces. This ^so reveals the failure 
9f (he parties in building links with the 
legions or eveo with the regiona] elite. 

The impact of regional poliiici will be felt 
in the State Duma. A new group. New 
Regional Poliiks. has beeo registered, under 
the chairmanship of V Medvidev. Ihe group 
cleimi 65 memben. and its purpose is to 
lobby for the regions.** It is eviderM that 
regional alliances will have the power to 
influence decisions in parliamem and bring 
regional issues to the coupiry's attention. 

Yeltsin has had to revise hit policy and 
tactjci to accom m o da te the iww presstires 
after the elections. The resignation of 
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y Gaidar and Borts Fyodorov wa» a coth 
sequence of thts, YaJisin ia saddled wltb a 
padiaiDciu which has elements of continuity 
with the one he dismissed summarily under 
emergency conditions. Most of Um new 
deputies are committed to slower economic 
reform, a larger role for Che stale, and soda] 
support m the form of continuaiion of select 
subsidies. The new p«l lament, despite the 
constitution. Is thus capable of confronting 
Yeltsin on econonuc. social and regional lesuea. 

Reosonausatiok and Economc RaratMS 

The reform process, privatisation and 
their impact has varied from region to 
region. The division of property initiated 
by the centre has led to a scramble for 
resources in the legiOAi. 

Reviews of privatisation show that some 
industries have been privatised much more 
than others. For instance, in the firsi half 
of 1993. 22.000 enterprises had been 
privatised, a 0ve*fold increase over 1992. 
Public catering and consumer services 
comprised 69 per cent of privatisation. 
Light industry and construction compriMd 
9 per cent, construction maierial 2 per cent 
and agriculture 2 per cent.'' This meant 
that given the concent rated nature of Soviet 
industry, some regions, especially urban ones, 
wtwaaed quick pnvatisnon. whereas niral 
areas remained within the old lysiem. Ihus 
areas like St Petersburg. Moscow. Rosiov. 
Sverdtovsk. Krasnodar and Stavropol Krays 
had each privatised 700450 enterprises (m 
early 1993). whereas regtom like Tatarstan, 
Kalmykia. Aygen. Altay and others had 
privatised less than 30 percent enterprises. This 
uneven manner of privatisation is k^ng to 
lopsided development. While this is a feature 
of capitalist growth, the Soviet economy had 
tried to develop all r^ions to some basic level. 

The method used for privatisation has 
further exacerbated uneven development. 
Ereerpnses have to be pnvaiiaed by con ven i ng 
the shares of enterpriKS inio joini*<tock 
ownership through three options. Tlw first 
is c^n subscriptions. The second option 
allows work collectives to retain the 
controlling share of slock; and the third 
involves the restructuring of the enierpnse. 
Eighty per cent nf the enterprises opted for 
the second option, S per cent for the fust and 
only 2 per cent for the third.'* 

That most enterprises, especially those 
based in the republics and provinces, opt 
for retaining the controlling share of 
enterprise stocks was not intended hy the 
pnvaiisers. Because in this Ciue profits are 
used to raise wages, not to pay dividend^i. 
Prices rather than productivity levels rise. 
Besides, corporate restructuring requires 
raiionaiiaition. This has generally not 
occurred in the cases of workers’ control 

TTie voucher-bused auct ion» o f propeni es 
further disto/ted the value of industry For 
mitence, from fanuary 1992 to January 


1993. prices rose By 2.500 per cent, but 
the nominal values of industrial enierphses 
remained froacn. Thus, though municipal 
propeny (housing, shops, tasis, resiaursAU. 
etc) waa privatised ^ cash auctions at 
market v^uc. privaiisatioA of large and 
medium state enterpnses m contrast was 
reainciedtovcHMiher sales (EadiofRussia's 
I4g.7 millioo ciiiaetis rec e ived vouchers 
worth 10.000 roubles as start up capital). 
The market values of vouchers did not 
emerge. So. small shops sold for more then 
large industrial concams." 

^rther. partiaoM andeiecuiive poheiee 
lowered or iAcreaied values of vouclm. For 
insiance. the pariianieni*i decision to counter 
the pfcaidenoal decree *00 addmonal measure 
on privaiiiauoft' of Ally 1993, brought down 
(he exchretge rase of the privausmioo voucher. 
Some decrees by die president increased 
their rate. TKeae p^ica benefiiedthe shadow 
transAKional financial groups, which bought 
up vouchers 'for a song' Ihis meant local 
retidcMs would be deprived of sharer, which 
were cornered by outride i me re sis or 
‘travelling commeraal structures'. 

These economic policies have led to great 
prtce vanaiiont between commodities but 
alio between regions. Pricea in cities are 
much higher than those in the provinces.'' 
There are also 'large differences in 
unemploymeni pstienn amongst regiom. 
Unempl^meM was higher wherepn vaiisation 
was faster and m areas where defence 
industncs eiist.** 

Wi ih regional dispariiies 'rich' and ‘poor' 
regions have emerged in Russia. 
Oeographically, there are bound to be such 
regions in every country. But the Soviet 
regional policy had been one of assisting 
even development and transferring 
resources to backward regions, even though 
this policy was not cost-effective and had 
Its own problems. Now.areas with relatively 
high and others with low levels of nominal 
income have developed.” 

This ditTerential depends on the kind of 
enterpnses located in regions and on the 
regional authuniks' pcrficy in the spheres of 
employment, income, pne e conir^. or the 
kind of local intervention. Studies show that 
the gap between the average per capita income 
of the population of the ‘iich’ and 'poor' 
areas has widened noticeably, trom 3.2 times 
mJanuary 1992tu4 9umes in Decentel992. 
Besides. 56 of R<a&ia*s regiofb had a per c^ita 
income betuw the average Idr the federadon 
Groups with the lowest income include 
Chechnya, tngusheua. ManC'El, Oageatan. 
OuetiB. Mubcow Province and uher^'* TTie 
poor regiom have a percentage of run) 
rcsideMs, a hi^ unenployiTient rale and 30 per 
cent nuxe pensioners. 

Amaher regional pul icy whreh has led to 
rcgiiinal von aiion and disaattsfactiOA has been 
ihedisiribuiionufMibskliBS Analysts from 
provinces have staled (hit federal subsidies 


have bean used aaa means of pcIHical si9pon 
or payment foi polilical support, rather 
than based on a region's neceuities. Thus 
the high subsidies to areas like Tatarstan. 
Ba^koftailan, Sakha, and Chechen, have 
been viewed as 'bribes'.’* Moreover, 
economic and social logic does not determine 
distribution of federal subsidiea.** Federal 
budget taa collection and redistribution 
has shown 'nationality based privilege'. 
Resentment between regions and republics 
has thus been aggravated. 

These regional policiea have instilled fear 
and caution amongst regional elites, *nili Jed 
to a rcsol ve amongst local leaders to intervene 
in economic activity and decision-making. 
This iiuerventiofl which has been going on 
since 1991 has increased since then. Thus 
local auihoritks have i mpoeed barhen to the 
movemeni of goods, introduced enpoit 
licences on local products and have taken 
measures for protecting regions. For 
insisAce. in late 1991 Karelia and Stavropol 
imposed controls on staple deliveries toother 
regions.*'Vologda imposed 100 per cent tax 
on sales of timber across its boundanes/’and 
Krasnoyarsk kvied similar taxes. 

Some provinces adopted a cautious 
approach and suspended pnvatisaiion under 
various pretexts. For instance. Pnmotkiy 
Kray held up voucher auctions, because 
a slump in production Novosibirsk snd 
Chelyabinsk provinces suspended property 
auctions claiming that the travelling 
commeTDal structures would buy up shares 
in local enterprises.*' (Here 60 per cent of 
all irade and services were privaUied Of 
these S3 per cent were bought up by labour 
collecuves.) 

Analysis of privatisation in Chelyabinsk 
showed that the travelling businessmen 
from Moscow and Kazan with ‘bagsful of 
vouchers’ bought up shares totalling 6 per 
ceni of the start up capital of enterprises 
As a result 2.5 million residentf of the 
Che) ybinsk defence sector enterpnses were 
cut off from cheque*based auctions.** In 
defence of the State Property Commiuee. 
the military-industrial lobby in the region 
prcrfubiied ihedefence-sectorenterprises from 
being lumed into joint-stock companies. The 
cemre iMervened and Anatoly Chubais, tik 
minister in charge of privatisation, fought 
against the trend iruiiued in Chelyabinsk. 
Oeariy the dispute over privatisation had its 
impact in the provinces. 

Besides (he Chelyabinsk's example, 
provinces facing rtnancial difficulties have 
been resorting to individual remedies. For 
instance, Samara Obtest suspended budget 
payment to the centre and used the amount 
to pay for grain purchases, until such time 
the central authorities remedied this 
problem.*' 'niirty-eight regions threatened 
to suspend payments to (he federal 
aulhoniics unless the rmancemimitry settled 
Its accounts.** Siberian lerriiories have 
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develofwd t commoa ibreign teooomtc 
policy co-oibioatifif foreigm economic 
«4viiy*^ Mm ngionc tte HfMiaf forperns 
Monony nd cootfol of reMurco. 

desty. (te upceraMkoows dscooKiDi- 

tion. IIh queottoo of prlvpiisioa o( vm 

in| uMoiploymeai Mve fUeUed reteeaBoas 
inikepiovta^TlKre is ipecUl reecanncni 
on the ■he si ce of my ^oedve repooil 
poUey (btf would mi e lio f Me com mdprta*. 
This h« led (o pravincc^egionel ditet seek- 
in| greets coMrol ovs their owe effein. 

While dmre is a feer of euterky. it is also 
a fas dal a politically viable divenificadoo 
of the economy can only be based on greeter 
regional control ovs their own natural 
resoitfoei. mackedsabon, etc. It is evident 
that the mglmi will have (o create conditions 
for accumolsion to finance ibeir own 
economic proiects. This spect of regional 
mittnomy would have to be OKOurifedriths 
than curbed. 

Conclusion 

Regional vansuons in poliucd power and 
economic alnictures ie Russia led to stniggics 
over pows and control of resources. The 
centre's regional policy consisted mainly 
of coetrolling the budget, and allocating 
sumi to territories as part of political 
preisure and patronage, the centre has also 
used disputes between republics and 
provinces to play off these competing 
leiniones against each other. This policy has 
led to regions using different tactics to 
pressurise the centre. Another consequence 
of the policy has been uneven sectoral 
chsnge and uneven development. Russia 
Is thus getting divided into rich and poor 
regions. At the same lime, mosl political 
parties, iDeludingihedemocrats supporting 
Yeltsio. have not built regional links or 
grass roots movements. Only the 
communist party and the old nomenklatura 
have links at ihe provincial level. A varied 
regional elite has emerged, consisting of 
some new reform-oriented groups, and 
others linked to the old nomenklaiun. Some 
regions thus support the president's social 
and economic policies, whereas others have 
emerged as 'oppositioniir regitms. Most 
rc^ni. however, have been taking steps 
indepcndem of the centre, especially on 
local issues. This isolated resolutiM) of 
problems is attempted because of the 
jurisdictional confusion over division of 
powers. The need for regional power eli tea 
to safeguard tbeir constitueocies from sharp 
socio-economic decline arid to maiiniain 
ihcreselves in power his led to great 
negative regionalisarion. This approach is 
driven by an instinct for survival both by 
the republics and regional elites. 

Linkages between the regional elite and 
social groups obviously eaist but have not 
yet been adequately stuped. Contradictions 


amongst emerging claaies and between 
elites la evident in local and national 
Sections and debates oo privaiisatioQ. 

The new constitution iiutitiRed by Ydisin 
does BOt remedy the problem of disputes 
between regioos and the centre, and will 
increase regional differeolialiOD. By 
idopting em e fgcB cy measuiesMd ig ft ofing 
(be regions. Yeltsin in many inMnceecurbed 
the nascent democ imi saiioo and autonomy 
movenews there. The impact of these moves 
beesme evident in tite 1993 eketoons where 
s large number of legMOi and republics 
opposed Yeltsio. Decentralisation is 
essentia] for transidoo and ihe regi oni have 
been playing an iDcreastog and important 
role towards this. Yeltsin' t policiea and the 
new constiiution do not provide for this 
decentralkutlon. 

It IS, however, dear that only (hose 
inslitutiOQS and simciurei which are 
supported by Russia’s regions and regions] 
elite will be effective. The Russian 
fedcration w III have to be built from below, 
based on consensus and grass rooU 
demccracy. Presidential decrees and 
referendums are oo substitute. 
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Conquest of Self? 

Intimacy and Overcomii^ of Boundaries 

AlUBttQri 

Tht Tr fct dbfiattod of indmcy: SenoKlj', Lovt ud Erodckm te Modem 
SAfifdiaa ^ Anthony Giddens; Pdity Press. Cvnbhdgt, 1992. 


Seiuelity snd nprodueiioe in tte pen 
Mjucuir^ one inotber.., when diicetly 
bound up with reproAwtioo, suvality wsi 
tBtfdtemofnMcendence Seaueltctiviiy 
forfod t tie with the finiiude of the 
indivMlua), end ai (he ume tune earned the 
promiK of iu iiralevance, (or leea m 
relation to a cycle of fcneraitont the 
individual bfc*aapanof«mof«intoaein| 
lymbolieorder Sexuiliiyforuiiiilkames 
aaecboofthetfaiucendeni Yet |iven that 
Mch ji the caaa« n It bouad to be wnounded 
with aa lurt o( iMUliia and civiliianon 
A aeiually addiciad Cl vlliialioo ii Oil* where 
death haa become itnpped of inean in|. life 
pothka at thii point itnplici a renewal of 
ipiriualiiy 

>^Anihony Giddem' 

Human Sociay is a ceiaeleai irowdt. an 
unfoldmeM in terms of spirituality. If so, 
it mull be based on ever increasiflf demand 
upon the resvaiM of the Hash Above all. 
a life of restraint preaunioscs an intense 
lovinf desire for reunion with fod 

-M K GanAu’ 

A closed goveremeni is bounded in a way 
ihst the self ts supposed to be hounded and 
undisclosed in the imhvidualiH model of 
unethical freedom that permits us to 
victimise, ippropfiatmf and acquiring 
power of wesilh behind cur boundaries, 
without disckiauig and aasuni Of re laixma I 
retponiibility.. 

—Michael Ryan' 

1 

COMMEffTlNC upon the sexua) revolution 
taking place in American society. Pritnm 
Sorokin had written in 1956: "Since the 
'marTiage'fainlly’. school increasingly fails 
to gradiuie weJ]<adju$icd iodividuala and 
since there seems to be no other ^ency 
which can better discharge this task, me 
tiatiOA. and mMkind at large. Is hound to 
be made up more and more of individuals 
las and los capable of getting along with 
others... Qurify or love begins at home, at 
(he cradle of the helpless baby. If there is 
no baby, no cradle. ih«r« can be no loving 

and caring parenu. Anthony Giddens* The 

which comments 
upon (he same American condition but in 
its later phase of development, provida us 
not only a different—an affirmative answer 
to the naggibg doubts Sorok in had raised 
but al loa different naanng of the demciiury 


terms of conversaoon such as home, fanuly 
and marriage. Csddem shows in Dm er^aging 
book how changes taking place m the realm 
of intimate relations in Asnerican sociay 
in particuiarand wcMemsociawsin general 
have broken asunder the supposed 
leteoiogscal uniiy among seuialily. marriage 
and reproduction. Recent developments m 
sexual relaiions. for Giddens. show that ii 
IS possible to gel along with each ocher in 
corr^amonate mamage. while fighting with 
each otha in hdcerosexva] mamiges, and 
nuruire each other without having (he need 
of the opposite sex and having a child as 
a medium 

Basi ng upon the echnogrephic observation 
of men and women, and boys and pris. 
carried cut by researchers such as Lilicn 
Rubin and otbert. Giddens argues; "HeterD 
lexual mamage superficially appears 10 retain 
Its central posiiion i nihe social order, mak ing 
ihe prior discussion of lesbian relationahips 
at \iat rath0 marginal. In reality, it has hem 
largely undermined by die nae of the pure 
relationship and ^astk sesualny".' Par 
Giddens. ''PlaaiK sexuality is dinned 
sexuality, freed from ih« needs of rC' 
produciioci... it frees sexuality from the rule 
of the phallus, from the overwhelming 
importance of male sexual experience*** 
Hus IS martifesied in gay. lesbian as well 
as in hoerosexual relation where sexuality 
Is an act of intimaLy in itselt. is nut tied to 
reproduction and is not serviK of an 
imposing long-term comnuimeiM. It goes 
hand in hind with the rise of "pure 
reUiionshi pc'* inihe realm of sexual intimacy 
where one entas inside a idaiioaship ax an 
autonomous and free irulividual. .without 
any constraint. Pure relationship does not 
pcesuppoM sexual punty—fact it considers 
this as a liahiliiy—and is capable ol 
accommodating multiple sexual rdaiion* 
ships. Giddens cal Is ii episotbc sexuality. In 
his words: 

A pure rdalKMuhip lu» aiKhing lo dn wiih 
sexual puny, and isa liisHCing coKSfii raiber 
than only a descriptive noe l< refers io a 
situation where a sncial telauo* is emered 
into lor Its own sake, foe what can be tknvcd 
by each person from a smiainedusociaiKMi 
With another, aad which is crwUMied only 
insofar es it is ihoughi by both parues in 
deliver enough saiislaciioas for each 
ii^vidual 10 stay wichtn u Love used to be 
iKd w sexuality through maniage. biM now 


ibese are connected more sod more via the 
pure relationship. ..TV pure relitionslup, lo 
repeau is part of a generic restructurini of 
mumacy. it emerges in Mhct contexts of 
sexuality besides heierosexual marriage, it 
is lA seme casually related ways parelkl to 
(he developmeni of plssuc texualiiy .' 

Epi sodic sexu aliiy earlier was (he preserve 
of (he maks. Giddens argues that recent 
developments in (he sphere of intimate 
relaiMwis show thii girls have reconquered 
this exclusive male pnvilege. In fact, lha 
sigraficance of Giddens' preseni work lies 
in bnnpng to the core of the discussion the 
sexual oMienmeMs of the girls in the recent 
limes. bad/good girl disiinciion Is not 
(oul any longer and girix feel that 'They have 
an cnuilemeni to engage in sexual activiiy. 
ineludmg sexual intercourse, m whatever 
age seerru appropriate (n them**. Girls now 
do not have **u> fight to achieve sexual 
freedom, such freedom exists, and (he 
problem is lo make something of it in the 
face ol male altitudes which still cany more 
ihan an echo of the past. The girls therefore 
emerge as the mam social expenmenien. '* 
But when girls pursue sexual ex* 
penmeMation. ii is no longer i reitemion 
of the earlier male “mmaniic lover" but ii 
a pur/uii o( whu Giddens calls ''confluent 
love**. While "in romantic love ittechments. 
Ihc element of sublime love lends to 
predominate over sexual ardour^.^confluent 
love IS coniingent in which i person's 
sexuality "has to be negotiated is pan of a 
relationship.''’* 

For Giddens. in the iransformaiion of 
intimacy underway in Europe and Nonh 
Amoicx. both iesNan and gay relailonships 
arc examples of reflexive sexualiiy— 
"sexualiiy as a quality or property of ihe 
sc^f ''' Bui in (h IS iransfonnaiion of mbmacy 
(here has beeh a iransmuiition of Ihe 
biologica] categories of male and female, 
including the iransmuiation of phallus into 
'^re penis ",'' While this tranbmuution has 
made sexual iiy Tom benveen assertive sexual 
dependence, iKiuding the use of violence, 
on the one hand, and constant anxieties abut 
potency on I he other"." in the case of women 
It has certainly led to liberation According 
lo Gidders. "Women can now see men, at 
least on a cognitive level, as just as much 
i fuociiunless appendage as the male sexual 
organ iiself."'* 

n 

Giddens desenhes for us huih the limits 
and possibilities m (he nse of such piasiic 
sex uahly. The limits are maml y Ihc problems 
of compulsive sexuality and pathological 
crnkpendeticy Wi(hthepuMic legitimation 
of lesbian relaiiomhipt and sexual f reedom, 
the sexual addiction of pris has come in the 
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force. Bat Olddens offert • aormtiive 
critidim of iexuel eddictiOD. whether ii ii 
in the mile or ia the female, by arpiiof that 
\i U a ''defenaive Ttactioa” aiid a *o^advc 
index of the d ey e e to which the reOeiive 
pn>)ect of the letf movee to ceMre-wa|e oi 
late modenUiy.'*'^ Sexual addMtkuiii a fbrra 
of *'conpalaJve behaviour** where the 
‘intefrhy ofte ictf ai a whole U daneced.*"* 
The aanie problem of 'Vevene reflexivhy" 
ii alio at wark la the rue of co-dependency 
iatheaeldofemerfemplaidcaejuieUty. A 
co^kpeodml ii loaieone who ii depend e nt 
upon aoother penoA for hU or her Mulioe 
and ^’cannot feel aelf-conAdent without 
beiai davoiad a dw naade of othsi”.'^*!^ 
of aelfeeioaD'*. primarily becauae of abuiive 
paremafa, li a primvy teaeon for co-depce- 
daacy and th^ore co-depe n dent poraoni 
an ^vlaed to *1 moI the child witUa'*.'' 

premlae la contemporary chaafee la 
Intimice leladooa Ilea In the iermi of a‘*noe* 
repreedve*'aocifiy that It citrlei wMdn Had f. 
It li ilao a htfblBfar of a comp a n i on a m 
marTtage where lamriaie li nacd ai a home 
bate by both pet ta cri who l^ve '‘ctiy a 
■li gh t emot k aaJ Inveetmenrinench other.** 
Iherlae of free Md aoiKoeid ve atgafemcM 
so MxuaUty la an iitdex of **ravo]utMnary 
proeenei. already underway ia the infra- 
iffucture of penonal life'*, which pcem for 
"piycbic aa wall aa lodaJ chanfe”.’* 
Ttantfonnadon of InOmacy carriei with it 
the prooiae of a “democratic penonal order** 
not only ia the area of aexu^ty but aUo In 
thoae it pareot-child rdadom. aod other 
farm oflMhip and fAcadahip.V According 
ioOldde&i, '*tbe prohibition of violettce" and 
*'evoidapce of enodooal abuae'* are coQtiau- 
Ing chnllcogci ***** cwmc tnosfennatioa 
haa 10 face. 

Though Oiddeni locates the traoi* 
formaOon ie Intiaucy in locial and culasil 
trm-iformatioai lakiDi ^ace in the recent 
pHt. he doa not agree with the Poucauldian 
accoustt of the bitory of modem aexualHy. 
For Otddeni. cwum Foucault, modern pre- 
ocGupetion with lei hea not been let by the 
regime of power and iti origiiis are not 
merely initlcuiional; rmher Ita orfgiB liee ia 
the reflexive pn^eet of the self—a prefect 
helped but aoc exhausted by changes in 
repreductive technolofies. Giddeni vgues 
that to explain diangea in sexuality *> 1*6 have 
to move away from an overwhelming 
emphasis on dlscoarie".‘‘ For hitn. 
“...aexuality has the in^sortaoce for ui today 
that It does, not because of Hs sigmlkarKc 
for the cooml lynems of modernity, but 
because Uieapoimof coonecbonbaweco 
two other processes: the segowmoop of 
expaimce i ndPin sf cnnaboiicfimimacy^.** 

m 

Oiddamracest hcemafgan ceofan-nfaical 
framework-.for the foiterlng of non- 
deitntctlve emotion” io individual aod 


ii i iimimafiii \j(t ■>thoooB-coerclve i m l nu ia 
relaiioQs underway Id ow times.** 
Such iadmaie reladona provide for the 
‘^oesibihtiaa of a revhniisiag of the erode” 
through mutuality mhar than through 
unequal power.** Oiddcai hre also brought 
the autonomy of indivttial acdoe to the 
centre of tetimney, but ha leaves unanswe re d 
the questioa of aegotiation between 
autonomy and mooinliiy. In hii quick 
dsancicnsidQfi of dl co-depeadefU relMMns 
aa pathological. Giddeos arguei that 
”dcriBjDg |****<^t boundaries ii r^arded 
as fundamental for a aonnddictive lelsiMn* 
ship”.** For him boundaries ”coumer the 
affect of projective Maadficasioe”.*' But 
without tbe overeoQUig of beundartee, is 
real love, any love far tbre naosr, poealWe? 
Glddant privUegns paraouaJ boundariei. 
thus fri leradag the voeabttlary of possessive 
individualism which is in urgent need 
of trtAsformadon.** Therefore, he can 
uncritically accnpi the cuneM iharapeuflc 


If co-depcndeacy also means being 
d rpert d ere on the othar Md giving love to 
apartnar despisefeHabuere.dren why should 
H be viewed a» prehdlofleal? If fae task of 
lo ci elcfical eagagesaenc is alio Io sublcct 
the ■*^*^"*^ «yle of thinklr^ to a oidcal 
ecrudny by bringiog In different accounts 
of ooa-insdtubonal stylaa of relf-reflexioe, 
(hen is h not importare far Giddens. who 
is iflt erew ed In reAexI ve moMUsation of self, 
to explore different aBamanvei poaiiMe 
withm e labelled type? After all. what is the 
meaning of sdf'CooAdcnee when one is pan 
of a relmioftilBp? Tins exploration would 
help us raise further qoeitlons to the 
c c nl euiporiry diuounc rather than )uit 
erkhr— It. such la: Xs it not a challeage for 
pure relationship to eraae tbe dinmetion 
betwe en self and ooa-selfT* WHh a view 
ittinancy based upon inviolable boundanes 
and eel^confldei^ bow do we come to 
terms with the view that love makes us 
vulAesaMe rather than powerful? 

In this account of transformation of 
intunacy Giddens hioieclf points out the 
contradictions la pure retmioaihip. He shows 
us the tension existing even m lesbisn 
leladooships beetle of premiicuity and the 
use of violence ia such reladoaships. 
Therefore on tbe pait of won^ lesbian 
sexuality cai be looked igHii ae a ittp lowanls 
more democratic soxbutcanaotteireated 
as an end in itself. Giddens himself tprakt 
of the ”Terum of the phallus” in s ome of the 
sexual activitia Irebiios are engaged io 
such as hair poUiai td bearing. Here, along 
with the chailengc of overconing of 
boundaries, there It also the challenge of 
ove r c o ming one’s ego. Otildren. females, 
malea—ail have and Aedisioffioni ego 
can bring to the work of a ”pure relationahlp” 
are enormous. Though modem faminlM 
acholreihip has looked li the probl e m of 


gander at the coqjuncrioD ofraceaodclaai, 
it has by and large left tire problem of ego 
untouched I* However, whether we speak 
of iMsmMcy or dsuocracy or iniiffiacy as 
detDOCTKy. tbe next beldes me to be fbu^i 
vifi»virdm|irotiemofefo.OvaRocniiigoae's 
egoistie boundaries cenpmly cotutinifes an 
srena of ”lifa polihci”, which is coocemed 
with geaerttivHy rather than dlnrtbutive 
power, Id Giddens* sense.*' 

Giddens looks at the'transformation of 
intimacy is an instance of both institutioaal 
refUxIvity and self-reftexivlty. But though 
he Is very good in showing the reftexivlty 
of the self vlr-o-vu modem iDsdlutioDi. he 
does not provide the account of reflexlviry 
of the self Ms-w-nr itself. What Is the 
nature of the self and what place Indmacy 
and sexuality have got in its total scheme 
of things—its scheme of being and 
becomiag? How does asexual ^igement 
relate to the seeking of meaniog of the self 
In other eagagemeau? At what point doa 
sexuality itself become an addiction to be 
disunriiied from in the meditation of the 
self? IV meditation of self, according to 
Charles Taylor, involves discovering and 
realising a *’ie( orqualitarivcdiiiincfions” .*’ 
Lately, even poUrical scwMists have stifled 
speaking of higher desire and lower 
desire—the *1ruser conflict betNveen what 
the individuals'thenuclvet experience as 
their more desirable and less desirable 
desires”.** I am not arguing that sexual 
eagagement is an instance of lower desire, 
hut does a reflexive mobilisation of the self 
come to term with such questions at all at 
any point? Writing of sexual over- 
indigence. SonAm had argued: ”... over- 
indulgence of icx urge tends to undermine 
the physical and mental health and vitality 
of the individual, destroys his sense of 
morality, diminishes lu s creatl ve energy T’** 
One can certainly disagree with Sprokln’s 
assertion, but does a reflexive self at all 
confront iwcITquestioes in its sojourn? 
Does a reflexive self totally discount what 
Sorokin cal Is ”the possibil ity of transmuting 
■fi unsatisfied sexual drive into a form of 
creative achievement?*’** These questions 
InevsiaMy bring us to the issue of nature 
of the s^—its sources, and its manifold 
aapiratiens. Though Giddens had told us 
in his Cottftimtiofi of Society** that he is 
more interested io questions of omology 
than epistem^ogy, he does not really probe 
into ontological questions such as the narura 
of the self and culture.” Without a deeper 
reflectkm on the naoire of the self, it is no 
wonder that Giddeni can only work with 
the visible bounderies of the self. 

Of Bipy contradictions in pure relaisM- 
ships that Giddens telki of. what it 
coftipicueui by its absettee is the que«ion 
of purity of action aod intention in a 
relationship. Giddeni says that a pure 
relationship can accommodate multiple 
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i f itinllr iloml mooqmvi. Bqi hcIriiPMlf 
■dmii W fOGit nuUple Kxuil encoualen 
Mnf MiOii nlMionihip. A pnccttti 
^dyiUoffMolMiMofiycb MMaou«ouU 

liiiiiiMilinhli1iiii|iiHili nillitiM ipMUimi 

of purity of actiM and ittflBiMo of acien 
it oi i aoo^iMe. OMdnt 
aiyi riMt ciMiftwort lov« cia revive the 
“oeictirtc quetttkt" ofioan ae peitkipano 
of MxiMl acrivky.” Bui 4am Mi aaithwk 
expcrimco ooi have ri laatt the potaoilal 10 
make adon roOeiive about •’emridim ai 
cuUivarieo of Miog, eapreaaed ihrougk 
bodUy awaatioB*** and uaa it ai a baaU for 
a Uiiu f M dfM qH rituil watitatfooTlB 
worda. dooi not aaxuat ptoanra, befuuanf 
«Hlh the denudation at the body, in iu 
e ea thatle turn eod with lu eulneal aM 
^Irlftial adefHMOtT** Do dieae moments of 
aeitbedcieaUaalion oot liddaiB a pioceu of 
refleorioo wlchU acton to purify their 
itiauamattM of pleoaoro? ]f the kind of 
chadgM that Oiddona la dioceltainf sie a step 
to fotum thn the issue of purtfleaiioe of 
lamrieo and action cannot be dUmiued 
totally. 

Tbadritakliii ofseauality from reproduc* 
bon is pmbaMy the most impertam feature 
of Ibe traosfonnitiOB of iniiinacy that 
Oidddii talks about. Ke makes a reference 
to controcepUon and other reproductive 
teefmolafies in this regard. Ke looks at (Ms 
delinkinf in the comeat of ledinolofical 
changes at well as of shifting memalitics. 
But he takes for granted the non-comeniious 
arttculabon of dui deJinking u offered by 
the dominant discourse. In the Amencan 
heartland itself, a senous ideologica] battle 
has beea going onarouod the issue of ibomon 
where tbs participant! ere not only those 
women who celebrate the freedom of 
seauality from reproduction. but also women 
in pro>lifs movements who have consistently 
questioned the delinking of sexuality from 
r^produebon. In fici. they have offered a 
culturil critique of such delinking. Faye 
Ginsburg's engaging ethnography of the 
abortion debate presents the voices of some 
such critics of contemporary culture of 
sexuality.*' Ciniburg writes about the vision 
(hit uimatei pro-life women in the 
American communi ty that she siudied. Pro¬ 
life activists 

accept differences, but not necessarily 
hierarchy, in the social and biological roles 
of men and women. Tbetr reform efforts are 
directed toward creating and promoting a 
socisl and political cootexi that they fed 
will protect aed enhance one eisential 
condition that, in general. distinguishes mea 
hom womeo; pregoaney and noiherhood. 
U (hdr view abortioft is thus a condensed 
symbol for the devsluation of motherhood 
and the central aonbute assigned to it in this 
euhure—(he Mlf-sacnficini mittursncc of 
depeodenu.*^ 

Oiniburg also tells us how.intheirfighl 


agtiut iboftsoh. pro-life ociivists an 
fighting againsi the forces of‘‘metorialism 
and onrdiaism'* thm mt “dis^aciBg the 
nunwint ties of kin and cwnnurity** isd 
to‘'reform the Btore deboBiaisiBg aspects 
of ceotcniporary capitgUst culture'*.*’Tisey 
^ve to cootrol dettiuctive nde sexedity 
■Mi (nnaform **rew maaculiaBty" lolo a 
aartufUK power. Thtf assedde abortion 
with the profit-mafciag aotiva and likoi 
abortion clinics lo conveaieneo 

soma.** tn ihdr mtacki igaansi abortioo. 
they an hoi only c on c e rn ed with women 
and woouuUiness. gender and sexuality but 
abo with the “aalf-pfoductlcin of society".** 
and the reproduction of Amencan culture 
asa whole. Jn (he righi*(o<Ufo view, abortion 
comes to slgni^ "doc only a withdrawal 
of unconditional. salMacrificing 
Durturincc, buC ths devaluation of culture 

itsdr.** 

Iht above account of Oiniburg shows 
that (here are still many women in Anwricaci 
culture who value motherhood and would 
like to take respooeibility for the foetus thai 
is bom of sexual relatioo.*' In Ms earlier 
work on modenuty and adf-identity Giddens 
had loM us that reflexive mobibsation of the 
idf, wMcb IS not an exiemlon of the control 
lyaremt of modernity, takes place primanly. 
though not exddsivdy. in the fidd of 
cont em poryy soci al and cdtufilmov eman tt. 
If he had brought some related social 
movemenls. such as the pn^Ufe mov emca t. 
into the orM of discussion, be would have 
encoumeredamerediffcr cn tiM c d i deelofi ca l 
landscape, where his uncritically a ce tp tad 
thesis of the ddinking of sexudUy from 
reproduction il iiself subyect to intense 
ideolo0cal critidsffl. 

The genius of Giddera lies in ekvatini 
sociologicil anelysis to a levd of normative 
cnhdsm. which is evident from Ms critique 
of sexual addiction lamsureGiddenswould 
be open to the possibility of taking such 
normeiive cnhdsm to still greatei heaghu 
snd Mate along with Robert Bcllah and hii 
collea^gues: "AnendiAg meins to concern 
ourselves with larger meanift| of things in 
the kMiger run. ras^.'than wiih short-term 
pay offs, the pursuit of immedi sie pleasure, 
or (he promiae of immediaie pleastire. is the 
essence of distfaction. A good society is one 
m which attereion (akes precedence over 
disuaction.'*** In his own account. Giddens 
many times refers lothe iMnifold relationship 
between spintudity and the emergem plastic 
sexuality, la fact, one of the concluding lines 
in his book speaks of (he '‘renewal of 
spintudicy*'. Therefore, to ask such quBstioos 
as Can sexuality be a source and field of 
renewd of spirhualiiy? would nc( be unfair 
to Giddens. Bui to come to terms with such 
questions. Giddens would have to meditate 
on the fronden of ipiritudiiy at ihe presem 
juncture From TV Clasj Structurr m 
A4¥tmet4Sociftus^ to TV Tron^ormoiion 


cf iMimocy, GUdans* career haa been a 
quest of creativity and continuous 
transgressioA of boundviaa. The next thing 
we can expect from this remarkable 
interpreter of our times is a woris cm 
spiriiudity. which ia in fact long overMe 
^ ven his preocaipatton whh whs behin«lf 
cdls the "triMfonDHive eapneity of the 
actors".* Bui for this. Giddeeia would have 
to be not only an ethnognpber bM a ^iritual 
loekcr. questiooing nol only foe "peat* 
metaphyaied thinking"*' of foe time buialao 
going beyond the rational foundation d 
modem European ^loMpby. 
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op arbi oai wIMi BMd machirtMtikb dm 
ia buian bteur and l«Bd augaablRi but 
bulhwfc-libour aavinf moatoie. RMlfy. new 
technology for niefaD dominaaed mi^tfid 
aDdMmttiheuldbeQotaerelynaoofce* 
centred but alao Med>c«Mred. It ia nocanoofh 
Id haw wennhed-bnaed fenniDi for R ii (he 
aukaMe HYVa which act at a major prO' 
ducti v)ty-*infter. Agbn the eom^catentarlty 
among (be inputa inclodiAg modem band* 
and bullock'dnwQ email implemoUi muH 
be Ktafned for efltcieai and rapid tachno* 
legica] change in talnfed areaa. Needkaa 
to any that auch a change alao rebure* end 
iotaraeu with inatitubonal and econoinie 
^tinges. 

We will rcBVict to only three typea of 
iDStiiutkmal factera. namaly, land tenura, 
agricultural marketing, and liuliUiUcmal 
ceediL On lend len we unfonunetaly (he euchor 
rajie* the iaaue of ica)e of hmng more ofhen 
(han warranted tn the preaeM context While 
we share hi* concern for high and increasing 
fragmentation of landholding* we think that 
the top>mo4i phority to resolve (hi* is for 
land consolidation polKy rather (han co> 
opereu vo^coliective farming. TVs is beoause 
former seerru to be orfaniuiionally and pobti* 
caUy more feasible ihan the latier. For simUar 
reason we also differ on the issue of lowering 
exisimg ceihn|s on land ownership at the 
current stage of devel^meni. Bui we fully 
endqfse his strong emphasis on proper land 
laws and records for both land owners and 
mntt m pafocutar. Theaearecnbcal for incen- 
ti ves to adoption of new technology and also 
for faciliuting (he role of RFI i i n Ihis process. 

On agnculiural martteiing three importani 
iasuea may be commented, namely. marketing 
defects, role of public, pnvaie and co* 
operative iMtitutions. and institutional 
finance for marketing. Markeung defocts 
like distress sale, too many intermediaries 
and their exploitative practices, a^ price 
(fasincentjves for perishables have adverse 
effoci on farm^' share in consumers * 
Shivamaggj suggests eiutUishmeni of sulv 
yards of regulated markets and markeiing co* 
operative* as solutions. While the former is 
fMble. (he laBes is unwarranted. Instead, 
existing primary agricultunl cooperative 
credit societies (FACS) may be facilitated fo 
undertake agricultural produce marketing. 
Even (his alternative is likely to be 
problematic because of se ve re competition 
from phvaie traders. Hence FACS may 
performa market intelligence service and act 
asagcmiof apex coopemives like NAFED. 
and other public agencies. As regards 
exploitative practices (here are conlraiy 
evldsncas. Higher margins are more due to 
high transportation and other costs. Hence 
NvlM is required U lulvyanis and broa^ 
based imnsporutioii and communiewlon 
network. IVs altemauva is better than the 
creation of public institutions and monopolies 
like cotton monopoly procurement s^me 


Banking for Development 

BhuMt M Deanl 


Bnnkiiig and Rural Devdopawnt by 
New Delhi; pp 254. Rs 290. 

H B SKIVAMAGGl Vi been inamaiely 
associated with the development of the 
organised rural banking ferover three de c ades 
and has deep inierest in agnculiural and rural 
development. He offers a very interesting 
operational framework free of technical 
jargons and methods for evolving policies 
for agricultural development and insututicnal 
rural credit. He presents this in two parts 
consistingof Uchapttn. Nine of these 14 
SR articles an^or talks by him published 
elsewhere earlier. 

We will review by drawing on his broad 
hams work for faoors and pobae* mftucnar^ 
agricultural and rural development InsteiM 
ofeach chapter. Before that it must be stated 
that (he book would have enriched further 
if (a) more recent literature and data were 
analysed, (b) functiMing of co-operatives 
and Regional Rural Banks (RRBs) were also 
analyst, (e) older programmes like SFDA 
and MFAL were compared with IRDF. and 
if (d) repetitions in some pert* were avoided. 
Four significant points of the author need 
stressing are: (a) both efficiency and equity 
are the object! ves of ecoruMnic development. 
<b) economic aspects of rural development 
are very important <c) agriculiure makes 
important coiuributioaato econorm develop' 
ment though devdopmeni of non*agnculiural 
sector is also critical in itself and also for 
igricuUuraJ and rural development, and (d) 
rural folks being leisure-loving, risk'ivert 
and rradiuoii-bound require close supervision 
and motivational meaiures by developmental 


H B Shivimaggf; Miiul ^blicationa. 

and credit agenmes; we however thank that 
such atmbuiee are appiicabte lo all Indians 
or for that rMCrn entire tiunankind. 

Shtvunaggi suggests (hat agriculcural 
development it influeacod by technical. 

these three overlap and abo inuno among 
them. We substitute 'institutional* in place 
of organoacional factor because appropnate 
ofgarasflMnel stiuctiee andpnxcascaaR ibo 
needed even for technolofknl and economic 
changes, besides institutional change. 

TV author merely discusaei (he new inputs 
in which technical change is embodied. Whet 
is very critical is that it it the new knowledge 
generated by basic agnoilrural tesearch. 
engineering and extension sysletnthat forms 
(he foundation for new inputs end services. 
He. however, rightly states that new 
agrtculQinl tec h nology jwing scale-neutral 
and divisible has relaxed the fond constraint 
and has augmented land and labc^r use.' But 
agricultural unlike industrial production 
process is highly complementary in nature * 
Not only HYVs. irrigation or more 
appropriately water, and fertilisers are 
complem en i sf y but even labour and some 
form of capital includuig working capital are 
complementary for such wotks as well 
digging, soil conservation, bunding, eu. 
These characten sties have Ughly signiftcaot 
implications for rural Aaan^al institution* 
(RFIi) for their lending and Mhcr operations. 
The discussion on mechanisation is 
illuminating for it Identrfiet farmtuf 
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ta MibirirtRfa. TNi hifonw of imf 

I nm p inrti r — If iifihi piii^i iiimiii 
•pteulMl Qide. ll to pechtpi fer this nttdn 
even vs hive ml much wccecdeO 

eipeclaJly in non*pcriihiMe ifricMltunl 
co mm o di ifes. In thto emmet hwouM be worth 
Rutfying whettwr or not, how md where 
NIX)Bs venicaliy imefniid ccM)pent»ve> of 
dtoeedt ftowwhive i c r ved tf wr obje cti ve! 

Shivtmaggi iiMereitiAgty dtocuues tfuee 
typet of inuitutioni] ftnance for igiicvfltuji] 
miriwtinf. TheK are Onince for inSen 
engiged in ifricuitunl produce mirkeOAg 
(AMS), fanners Mfling this produce (APS), 
and dealers seUing agricultun] inpiiu (AIS). 
AU these three may be encoung^ because 
they fndliiate ferwaid and backward I inkiges 
among AMS. APS and AIS. Hkese linkages 
lead to higher aghculniral productivity, 
production, value addad. and Incomes of 
fannars. *niese types of agricultural rinance 
by RFIi enable them to spread their common 
tranaaction cos4 and reap scale and scope 
economies for their viability, besides 
diversifying risks in credit business and 
portfolio with high as well as low intereit 
bearing loans. Cunenc policy i^iffereme 
for andfor bias sgainit such agricultural 
finance must be appropriately corrected. 

The discussion of insiitutMnal run! credit 
for farmers* working and term capital needs 
overemphasises implicitly indicated 
supervise rural credit policy. Similar is ttie 
case about his suggestive consMkraiion of 
only the niral poor (i e. landless, margmal 
and small farmers both of whom constiiuie 
76 per cent and operate only 29.perceMof 
land in mid'1980s) as clieMS for the RFIs. 
Ibis to surprising because Shivarnaggi is 
■cutely aware of limitairans of institutional 
credit policy for them. But his stress on this 
•policy in a technologically dynamic 
agriculAire is rightly placed. So is the case 
with his recognition of credit and noo'crcdit 
functions of RPli si grass roou level for both 
agncultUK and non-fann acuvicies. Theae 
functions are (1) working capital loans (both 
in cash and kind). <2) term loans. (3) technical 
ser^cei. (4) ii^uts supplies. (5) roarkedng 
of produce. (6) sale of cortsunwr goods. (7) 
collection of deposio. (8) other borrowings, 
and <9) loan recovery.' While PACS are 
eminently suitable for most of these, 
commercia] banks and RRBs haveagenuine 
problem in undertaking commodity 
marketing related functions (4) to <6). But. 
the earlier diKuriion of three types of 
marketing Bnance isextremely pertinent hart. 
Another mechanism is to conscdinaie with 
the existing institutions engaged in 
commodity mmkeiing. Let us not forga that 
rural India in 1990e is difTerent from whai 
it was in I950i or earlier. Thai leaves only 
one cooffoversial function, i e. technical 
services. Soma of the commercial banks have 
well organiaed ihls through creation of 
speclali^ bmehes, technical service centres 


for a group braadiea. oc. Whei may 
further be eonsideiid to the orgausatioo of 
technical staff on a peripatetic basis and 
i mprovedco'ordnitMKi w^ ihe gov ern m en t 
extension and other services, agricultural 
uoiversioee.N AB ARD.ard inpias indiMries. 
These decentralised ahernati vet are likely to 
be bener than Shivamaggi's suggestion of 
creaiien of a govenimenKum*bank's 
startle msotution for technical services. 
Let us also recognise that tivenified and 
deceiKialued rural banking entails not only 
costs bur also returns. Moreover, there are 
evidences of either Kale economies or 
conetent returns to scale for R Hs.* *nwK can 
be reaped not only from larger, diversified 
and multiple opemions but also from larger 
readi or coverage of rural households. In this 
context a word abow group loans may be 
Ksed While such lom wodd also brif^ scale 
oe o nomiea. dr ey ne ed noi be ihe orgy id rtiaiC' 
jacket sohioon. This is a group can 

collude ID joffKly deteilt and cm alao have a 
free nder who would create a problem for 
getKaneborrow ei s. Three iddidonilpoiMS on 
initiWionil credk may be c o mrrwwed 

nr« is the suggestion of establishment of 
multi*purpoee rural cooperative banks at 
lehsil or town levels It appears to us that this 
would creree many reot a cewptetioes—social, 
political, organisational, etc. Insiewj existing 
PACS may be developed into a tnily multi* 
purpose co*opmi ves. This may be done in 
stages beginning first whh vibrant inptM 
sales operation, besides whatever else they 
are presently engaged in. For this they would 
require fodown. sustamedcaihcrediificiliiy 
to buy and stock inputs well ahead of the 
s fftio rt. some p ei formanc^lmked inceruives 
for their sufT. and organisanon of managing 
commiuees into three or four smaller groups 
to aesifl d>e staff. RBI/NABARD, state co- 
operative banks, and district cenual co* 
operative banks may assist in til of ihere 
Such process of traruforming PACS would 
also then not require the funcuona! co* 
operatwes the author advocates. However, 
such commodiiy'baied co*openiives may 
be encouraged for perishables but they (as 
wdl as oilse edsgro w er s cooperatives) should 
concentrate only on produce marketing and 
pro cessi ng including pri mary and teroary in 
nature. 

Secondly. Shivamaggi's suggestion of 
district credit planning (DCPs) by the Le^ 
Bank together with prpjectisation of different 
types of rural term loan combined with core 
working c^tal loans by di fTerenr individual 
hanks u worUi imptemeniing. These DCPs 
may also incorporate the three types of 
marketing finance discussed earlier, besides 
agr^processing finance. 

Thirdly, pndoskallycre^t'based poveny 
alleviation programmes may be viewed with 
soQw detKhed bm not indiflerem approach 
especially for the landless Some careluJJy 
designed such agncuJiural artisan, ar^ othc^ 


activities Cor them may~be promoted. 
Moreover, their pr^lem of unem|Moymeni> 
and low incomes must be also attacked by 
concurrent (a) programmes like JRY and 
Employment Guarantee Scheme, (b) rapid 
lechnoJofical change of land and labour 
augmenting type for other fanners especial ly 
medium-si ted (2 to 10 hectares whoconsutute 
22 per cent and cultivate as much as 51 per 
cent of land), and (c) policy-induced decenui' 
liscd proccasing in^smes particularly for 
foodgrains. oilseeds, sugarcane, dairy- 
products and horticulture which lend to be 
labour*inieniive and neater ihcir raw 
materials.* Institutional credit for ihev lasi 
two categories would be extremely crucial. 

Onecononucchangeihnemaior issues may 
be discussed. Tlrese are agricultural prices, 
itipuu subsidies, and government investment 
for basic agricultural infrastructure. 

Shivarnaggi convincingly argues for a 
cautious approach to agricultural price policy. 
This is because of its conflicting influences 
on agricultural production, saving, and 
investment, industrial development, govern* 
meni saving, and income disinbution! He 
also recognises that increases in procurement 
prices for pulKs and oilseeds have noi much 
encouraged their production, TTns is because 
of binding constmni of inadequate adoption 
and/or availability of appropriate new 
technolofy for them. But his suggestion for 
favo^reble terms nf tride for agnculture 
overlooks the possibility ofsusUinmg neutral 
or harmonious relative agncultural prices 
through guided price mechanism. It Is alio 
important to note that farmers are not 
compelled to sell their produce to the 
govemmeni. Public agencies merely act as 
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a Uiyer of (he Iw resort. All these policy 
tnidativej are worth recaltinf when 
uqudjcuws trtcreases in procurecnent prices 
are announced more ollen now 
On inputs subsidies (he author advocates 
diaeeminuaaonor nodi AcaucA. L4aer seems 
to be preferred because he thinks they are 
a necessary evil in a welfare state and also 
beciu se (h^ arebeaerihan (he produce pncc 
support. We concur with the latter and 
emphasise (hat the inputs subsidies provide 
incentives for technological change. Ka«i ng 
said (his we also suggest ihM prices of 
feililiscn. canal irrigation witer» and nirel 
elecincity must be penodically raised lest 
fvmen get accuitomed to (he cushion these 
subsidies provide. Ltkely advene intact of 
(his on (he demand for thm inputs ar^ hence 
producoofi may be averted by non«price 
policies. Subii^s on all (hese three inputs 
unlike interest rites are budgeury subsidies. 
We disagree with the author's concept of 
intoesi rates on rural credit being a direct 
financial subsidy. Moreover, we slso 
underscore that interest rate subsidy eiists 
only when real interest rates <i e. nominal 
raea minus normal inOabon rate) are negative. 
But inteKUingly these rates on rural credii 
have remained positive in last iwo decades 
or so except for four abnormal years 
wineMing exogenous oil shocks, droughts, 
etc Lastly, the author advocates full 
remission in loan repayments in place of 
capital subsidy for IRDP beneficiaries 
because of dlfficuUles in controlling its end* 
use, leakages, corruption, etc. However, all 
ofthtse can be recti fM Moreover, remisswe 
in loan repayments would endanger buikhng 
a sustained, dignified and disciplined 
relationship among the government, banks 
and beneficiaries. Such a relationship is 
crucial for future banking iiKluding credii 
vansactions among these actors. 

Shivamaggi rightly emphasises govern* 
ment't role in agricultural and rural develop* 
mem. However, he does not pinpoint ihis in 
the form of appropriate i nvesimeni and how 
has it changed over the past seven five year 
l^ttis. What needs empfusis is that govenv 
men investment in such agricultural infra- 
sDucture as research, extension, imgation. 
electricity, communication, ro^s. education, 
regolaied markets, and weather forecasts 
CfOwdS'in rather than crowds-oui private 
investment by millions of rural households. 
Both public and private investments for 
agriculture have a declin ing trend in 1 960s.' 

Nota 

1 Pot a siflwiw poire. »oe Th* Ec4tnHmiis <if 
A^natlnml D€vtlfipm€/u. John W Mellor. 
Von and Company, Bombay. 1966, and abo 
The Mrw Ectmiimtci rjf Grtnvlh, John W Mdtor, 
Conwll Univenity Ithaca and London. 
i97e 

2 some iiukghti on this see Metlor. ibid: 
Eeoftnmie Dtt’ttvpmt/u ui Asidifi 
Sishtkeiva. Kino Kaniyt Book liore Company. 


Japan,'td67; and fmitg* wtd ffeolrry rn 
£ifii»imur Dewfi^rnnu. Uoyd G Reyoridl. 
Yale UnivcfiityPiA New Havaand London, 
1077 

.1 Fcr Mmr aos-ciMmy cof^sm^ disciiasion 
oo how tee fanedoM bave beat jninocd see. 
’Iflstiielioaal Pineace for AgrseultureJ 
EX n liniBiM: An Anatytel Servey of Qiiical 
bws'.Btepai M Oena md Icta W Mdbv. 
PiM^ I. baenHice^ Pood Mey 
Research Mte. Wuhiiyon. DC I99k 

4 On this tee Desal and Mellor. ibid, and also 
set ’Scale and Scope Eeononues in Rnral 
Banking Their Implicabeea so Rertf Credii 
Polities*. Bbapei M Desai in Naliooel 
Setninaron 'AgrkaliuralCredii Sysiere: Tbe 
Neil Stage’ organised by the Agriealt^l 
EconoiDscs Rcanartb Asaociatien (IndMi 


New Delb) and bold at N A ARM. Hyderabad 
Iroto March 2*3, 1994. 

5 Forsomtevidaiicconlhissee^nridPfNcexiMf 
tmdMf/nfj- £>eveiopftuM itHd flaoncltfl 
f€rfi/rm^K€. B M Dtsii, V K Oupta, and N 
V Namboodin. Oxford and IBH Publishing 
Company. New Delhi. 1991, and also see 
HaUor. ibid, 1976. 

6 Par soma evidena on this tea’New ficooonsc 
Policy aiKl Agnesllural iBvestaaat'. G S 
Ram. and ’New Ecoooiwc Policy: Likely 
Implicaiioos for AgrieuKore*. Aibofc Guild 
and Shashanka Bhide, in the first nadonal 
conference on ’Agriculinral Policy in (be 
Coales( of New Bconomic Policy: 
Proceedings. Agricultoral economics 
Research Aisociabon*. lARI, New E)atW. 
Rbruary 24-25, J99.V 
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Ram Janmabhoomi, Consumer Identity ai 

Image-Based Politics 


ArvM 


Vnderiymg tk<adt^io£ion(Mdincwachn£m<fcotiimMfialdttccunewiifm commodity cuirurt is iht fife to prominence 
ef mass-tmSaud 0R4f€f oi a ctntwiiSid loots of social ood poUskat discottru. indextd by the recent ett^Ushmens of 
nadonai t^edsion. With this ctycud development emeries a new era of symbolic poliiics. 


*niE Indiin acooomy, in a famout i)um by 
ficononulR^ Kriitaa, fM^Voad from a *hWu 
rate of frowth* for decades after 
independence—a “shiipih'* 3 to 3 J per ccM 
peraonumbaeween 1950and 19d0.' Embodied 
in the phrase Is not only the economi«*i old 
ada^ that growth ia the chief goal of any 
economy, but alio the salf'dapracaiing 
chafadariaaejon of this failure is 
'HinAi* here was metonymic of Indian 
ancient and oui-oMaie. loo vaii to be 
uecesifUly influoteadby mero mcruls.anl 
poaaeeslAginthia nimbiliiydi own peculiar 
diHinction. Yat (ha ovamding feature of ihu 
dlitinctivencis was fulura—its seeming 
incapacity to answer (he needs of changini 
limes. Prom being considered the glory ^an 
olddvilistfjon, lobe 'Hindu* had ^ome the 
tuibudgaable burden of a backward nation 
attempting to be modem. 

Yet in a matter of a few years, (he cerm 
, 'Hindu* performed the equlval^i^asemiotic 
somcnault. To be Hindu became a (riumphant 
declaration of strength and vigoor, and the 
symbol of an aggressive culture eager to 
acquire hegemony. Now it was those who had 
believed the (cm to signify anythi ng else who 
were at fault—they were traiton to a gre« 
heritage who. by (heir unbel ief. had parelyiad 
an incomparable civilisition. In a criticism 
symptomatic of the change, RSS ideologue 
Jay Dubaihi declared. *1i was not (he Hindu 
rate of growth that failed India bu the Nehru 
rate of growth and men like Rgj Krishna are 
as much the guilty men as Nehru Inrnsdr.^ 

In the 19801, the average annual growth 
rate was above 5 per cent, thereby "broaking 
(he barrier of the HinAi growth rate", declared 
I prominent business magaai ne.'‘Hbe last 10 
yean have Innsfbnned not only the society 
and the economy, but also dte psyche ^ the 
country", it pro^med. "(Rlevered terms of 
the pest are now posse soci^ism, controls, 
state interference (sfe)... One can easily sum 
up the decade by saying, 'Long live 
democracy*. Or if one wants to be more 
specific, 'Long live liberalisation* ^ <p 50). 
Thete is joumalislie hyperbole here, but the 

choice of rhetoric itsdf is reveal! ng. With (he 
Nfiingof socialism, or, state interference (the 
terms sUde imo each other, as in many such 
eccounti), and the hbenlisaiion this implies, 
democracy springs forth, and psychic 
transformation proceeds. From being seen 
as a burden, events seemed lo suggest that 


'Hinduism* too was a pest of the repreesed 
truth of lodeiy. released by Oie IHbr^ of kme 
controli and tte mobilisaionoflmem popular 
foreea. although tbeeecqiousiiig * Hinhinew* 
insuied that much remkeed to be done. 

Two areems of discourae. on econoouc 
hheralisstKin and 'fbnduitaticei*. re^ectivdy. 
came to prominence in dose proainuty m the 
rmd40i. mnfbrting each other, but alio 
uienupciBg and dashing pertodicaUy as in 
the debme over swadeshi vs entry of MNCi. 
which saw iotentf dUicni in Oe BJ?, The 
euphoria over libcralisaiMQ. the growing 
asseniveneH of its beneftaery classes, and 
the spread of a consumerist ethos that 
accomparoed these phenomena, created, in 
fact, new spaces into which communal 
diaeoune inaeried iodf, todie^eM advantage 
of (he laner. In (has paper, t argue that 
underlyit^ the ud wt ote h narn 

of comitwoal discoune within commodity 
cultura is the nse to promin en c e of mass* 
mediated images as a cemraliied locus of 
social and p^tical discoune. iadeaed by the 
recen esc^ishmeM of national tekvision. 
With this, crucial, dev d opO Mn e emerges a 
new era of lymbdic politics, one whose 
consequences tins ptper makes a limited 
aoempK toeiplore via the Ram Imnabhoomi 
cwnpcifn. 

MAhtfT Poncas aw ‘Natvnm, CuLfunc* 

Tbe c ete br^ory thesoric of radical change 
Rajiv Gandhi brought in witii him to odiee. 
fashioned for polKses audelled aher Reagan 
«id Ihatcher. ngnaf led a twinned emphasis 
on both martes forces and 'nanonal culture* 
in some sense.* A reliance on market forces 
(via 'supply side' policies) meant a reduction 
of the sodo^conomic rote of the state: 
individual imtiative m the pnvaie sector was 
expected to fulfil this rote more cfTiciently. 
In eflect this repiaced tax revenues with 
massive pdokK borrowing fmrn marketsourcss 
to finance the expendiiure of (he nch. a policy 
which in India ted eventually lo a negative 
balance in net resents during June and 
Sepumber 1991.* In the US UK. the 
reactionary character of these economic 
polidA was cwi^lemenied by a cetebration 
of national herhage^involvuig an afrinna< 
tiofl id rand and impenali^ aciiiudcs and 
puliciet In IrKlrs. Hindu uppcr-casie 
dominance became marked by a stridency 
and eoerciveiwss unprecedenicd since 


indepeodence. white at the same time the 
consoK it was based on was sought lo be 
widened. In these (and many ocher) oountrtes. 
then, (here was a cultural u well as an eco 
noetic assertion of rulii^ classes as this time. 

Rather than nmply 'read (he Indiai 
■tuatioii from Reagan's Amerteaor*ntaiclMr*s 
Biiiain. it is important lo mark the historical 
specificity of the path of development of 
each country, a point 1 return to below, An 
impofum result of this difference is ihst 
'national cultiue' in India has s dlffeitai 
character from that in the US or UK, with a 
shorter history and ■ far narrower popular 
base. Since independence, the task of 
'development' has been understood as 
predominandy economic, with eulure bem^ 
treated ai a residual cHSfory. With thelaboun 
of the iiace directed etiewhere. 'national 
culture* has largely nKteKoffidalpropaganda 
indifferent to its reception.* In conuasc. its 
counterparts Id the US and UK were well* 
established in p^uUr understandings of 
national Identity as distinctive, superior, 
roctelly based, and endowed with a global 
fltiteioft (which was pan in the case of (be 
UK. but as (he PaUilands wv proved could 
be qutekiy revived) The notion of national 
kJenity promoted ^ the Indian govemmeru 
was in htany ways similar, for indeed it was 
modelled on (he weA. but it wu little)mown 
beyonda segment of die predominantly Hindu, 
upper caste. midSle and upper classes. 

Rajiv Gandhi's accession to power saw a 
daermined. high-level aoempi lo popularise 
thu vision of naCKteal identity for the firsi 
time, with the employment of native idiom 
and vernacular narrative traditions. Diose 
who followed the news (hen may recall his 
wearing a sacred thread above his vefl during 
his mother's funeral rites, which were 
nstionally televised. Thii was a hint, for 
those attentive to such symptoms, that the 
public culture of the Rajiv Gandhi regime 
would bring with it something quite old, but 
worn in a distinctively new fashion. Cultural 
sponsorship concemraied on the spectacular 
fonn. to reach beyond the educated minorl ly 
as well as to hi^light the Aaie's imprimatur 
on the events A guiding precedeni was 
perhaps the 1982 Asian games, which for tiw 
first time in India were broaticasi in colour, 
and won large domesiic audiences. There 
followed a host ut other events, with ihe 
spvnsorshipof 'Apna Utsav', the fesiivaJ of 
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India in Ae US and in Ranee (aid their 
iwuRuaUm back le li^ via the media), 
and pcrbapa moat Imporuei of dl. the 
itriliation of 'naiianal apka* on ibe newly 
milituiiooaliaed nattona] profnmmc OD 
tclevuioA. Iheae were noivel vetMurea— 
epitomiMd by tdevidoo, which created ter 
the firw time a ainf^ oulmral ^atform that 
could be‘shared* • in aome Moae, rifhi acrarn 
(he country; and in the early, cruda) yean 
the itaie ifived ai undiijxued nnfmaattr of 
the ahow. 

*nie mid-80e sew the cnaconcemcni not 
only of iwiockai television, but the bia- 
leonini of other media and media-rtJated 
budneiaea—the advertisiei induioy a^one 
quiaftqiled in aiae ever the decade. Vi^th the 
boon liven to consumption by Rajiv 
Oandhi'i lovemmeni, the Increasini 
prominence of the medle sl|nalled an 
induariaUaaion of nor only mMnd cuhural 
poods but also of *ailhuc' in jeneral. The 
thlafs peopk uaed. as well as the Ideas and 
imaiei th^ raceived, were more and more 
paito(aaln|ledrcuJiofconaumpbQn. relayed 
by in d uatf ki due Ibr all their differen c es, 
were eniaped sim^y le the business of 
bustaees. The unpcccodentcd cemnllssdon 
of cultural prodMtieii makes understandable 
thedrculato of dimtar QiiTati ves in differeM 
fUte-Tecoaomy, pobty. and cuhurc. as sociaJ 
dlteoufM I AcrcMinily bcflfH to peu thcough 
a imall number of interconnected chnnds. 
Jittt as the value workers produce is alienated 
fiom them. sodaUy produced meaninis too 
are»iaeceaain|ly, privately appropriated 
terooph the media,* While tlwee chamis are 
firira reacUnfatlof sodeiy, m ippMusei 
of its ruling elites ebay claim a new 
repcesenttfiveness for public discourse by 
virtue of the 'consent* implied in winning 
media audiencei. 

With the glowing distance between lived 
experience and public culture, however, the 
corsndiment im^ied by audiences’ consent 
no longer has the fuarsnteei personal 
prceenee would entail. Commitmcni then 
becomes far more fluid and mobile, being 
based more on the grsuficsiion different 
images aflord than on any invesunent of 
personal resources. Where (his refers to box 
office receipts at cinema halls, and other such 
market activity, it is but an indication of the 
rhythms of the economy at work. With the 
reeea rise of eommunaliain. howew. politics 
has drawn from and shaped public culture 
to an unprecedented extent, (hereby giving 
politics claims to represent lived experience 
in a srsy that it did not before. A hi^ly 
^adpUaed and organised force li ke the RSS. 
whicb hu overseen and prepel led (he growth 
of communaliam. can export this altered 
formof commitnieni to present i(s own poluics 
aa repreaeming those of the public at large. 
The Sangh parivar's appeals to ideiUiiy. 
exempliried here by Ram ianmabhoomi. 
overi^ped with the rhetoric of advertising 


and fOMuthe fist identity fomudon. The 
everi^ was necessarily pwdal; it nse aa 
ptft of a brood stratageoi to maximise 
acGsponcAioaaos wide a sectionof society 
as posAle. primiDg the fiete u it were, for 
tbs RSS's uom-troopers. Sudi a view bdps 
disaiticulaie essentiglisi noiions of a 
f unda mscsalist mooolith. and apeafks bow 
acceptance of the HindNva agenda may have 
been partal neber than complete. At the 

(and receMly witnesaed) from a coasumerisi 
cdebrKion^a'Hindu’ idenoiy.toilibidinal 
ccUcctive idemiry whstfi requires vic^nce 
againit a latnuc 'other* at its chief form of 
expression. 

I uederstaod the rise of cbmmunalism as 
both an expression and a consequence of 
changing ruling class stracegiei lo retain 
poliocal power, la a society undergoing 
'peaeive revpiubon*. Ihm Is to say. while 
ruling classes may support communal 
forces., they may no( idaotify with them at 
all times; in comnunaUso's most violeB 
manfottatioQS, ruling dassei may asempi 
10 retain u as 'a dog on a laasb’, i e, as a 
thresi to be controlled.' Raoitur Singh has 
pointed to the ‘massive feudal^colonial 
InherKance' of the ruling classes, in a society 
charactenied by deep religious ^visions, ai 
feading 10 coounuAai politics by ihe ruling 
classctdMS; lS4g). The ruling classes are 
not monolittec; richer, as fisrdhan (19S4) 
has argued, they forms coalition of differetu 
groups; Che relatioftships amongst these 
groups, (hen. require reproduction aiMl 
lenegodacion. Coremunalism rs to some 
extent (he expression of relatively new. 
veniscular elites vying for power against 
older, more often Englisb-educsted eJHei. 
although (he last few yean have seen a 
blurring of (hit disiinction. with more and 
more educated professionals espousing 
communal views, in a very bnriied way. the 
spread of cinnnwnal i sm has been contested, 
with (he Congress Pany penodically resisbng 
the BJP's advances m tiw temple movemeni 
and gmting a posiponement of 'kar seva'— 
although such moves prolonged the issue as 
much or more ihan (hey impeded it. To whai 
extern (be race-offbeeween the two political 
parties was real may be brieny rndiieaced in 
(heouccome: the BIPachieved isinunediae 
ob^ive of masjid demolition, while the 
Congress suyed in power. The support 
given by large corpor a te houses to the ^iv 
Sena, whose labour uniofis are used to smash 
independer* workers' organsacions. is only 
one instance of Ihe support given by the most 
‘modem' segmenu of the ruling classes lo 
communalisiTL’ 

Gramsers concept of (be 'passive 
revolution' refers to the mqans of capitalist 
developmeni slieniaiivc m the ‘classical' 
path Whereas ihebourgeoisaiceAi to power 
in (he west was sccomcMreed by a revoluuon 
in social relKions. and h^ (he chancier of 


a genuine mov a meai. ttui wn noi (he ftMte 
in other countries such as lodia. In the laOer 
case, capitalist acceision lo power came ftm 
(through 'iranifer ^ power'), and ioclal< 
ecooomic restructuring eanie subsequently, 
via kgiilitlve imervention by the state. 
Despite the teleological iql^icmlflni of the 
term. Gramsci slressea th« (he (deologfca] 
schema of the passive revoludoo cremei a 
set of expeetauons with its own force; (he 
success or failure of the attempt is therefore 
a secondary queeuoo. Here he dies (he case 
of Italy, when the aspiraiioni of the great 
mass of the urban end rural petty bourgeoisie 
were meed, enlisUng (heir services in (he 
reinforcement of the hegemonic system of 
(he MiiionaJ njling classes [Gnmid 1988: 
267). Id India loo, a predominantly state»led 
process of capiiilist developnwnt can be 
seen as now undergoing a process of 
restructuring, of delegating a larger share of 
power to the system of 'fortresses and 
earthworks' of civil society [Oramid 1988: 
229) to private businesses and to dominam 
Hindu upper caste elhei. Corresponding to 
this. then, is a turbulence amidst which 
ideological reennamenution Is being sought, 
suKabk m the changiDg formation of power 
being attempted. 

What is dissatisfying about most class* 
based explanations is the economlim they 
imply, reducing all questions of human 
agency and motive to expressions of 'Kii 
Msjesry. the Economy* What results is in 
^parent cxhauiuon of (he meaning of any 
event by Hs description as 'serving tuJing 
class interests'—a top'down. rigidly 
functionalist view that suppresses any further 
questions, for iiutince about coniredlctions 
in (he working out of ruling classes' intereiii 
via contingent processes that have no 
fuarenlee of success. Here. Oramid's notion 
of hegemony is helpful. in foregrounding the 
neceisliy of winning the active consent of 
subaltern classes, of defining the |enns of 
debate so that dissent itself may occur within 
a larger field t^consensua)ly*based polUics 
via a process that is uneven and contested. 
Examining meanings in discoune offers a 
way of directly addressinghuman agency .since 
agency is infonhed and directed by meani ng. 

If we connect discourse analysis to 
uncovering individual agency, how are we 
to understand its simultaneous connection to 
larger social processes? We can begin by 
considering Ervmg Coffman’s notion of 
frames. Rawing from Bateson, Coffman 
has defined frames as mechaniSAU by which 
reality is selected and ordered, in p a a e m s for 
making sense of the world. Frame'making 
IS hardly explicit, or perceived as imposing 
order from without. Rather, it emerges as 
individuals confront a chautsc world and 
struggle to retain orderly perceptions amldsl 
an mfinily of sense*pereeptions. Wh^ile 
Coffman makes skilful use of the concept. 
K risks becoming a stalk and I wcvdimeniional 
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gnd that Hmiu trov zr rmi tnd dgveAopcwa. 
ktvini bumtn i|eacy oumde ihe 'frtne' 
Kietf. mut hw w fKl beta it» fate to owiii 

aockolofy, tat uiitiCKe) Mom imporunily. 
has mctlwdolofical mdivsdualLam doea doc 
allow for brooder culoicil patunu than nay 
tpan aociiJ fmutuoni Recent theoncu. 
cuch ac Hayden White, drawini from literary 
tiudiea, poiM totbe prodocuoA of narraovea 
aa the bMK fuDctwD of cultuie. He discvaaea 
the nlabonahipbenmeB eacraa ve and culture 
in brood lenae. acknowledfini the pnmary 
role of lubjectivriy and deaire in die pro cee* 
of "fflakmi tenae" of the world, of 
conmcQiii a eeflec of order due la both **ouc 
them” and neodi lo be fulfilled at the aane 
time. *'WhaC wiah la enoeted, what deiiit ia 
gntiflad, by the fantaay ihK reel eventa are 
properly mpfaocnted when rtir)’ can be ahowo 
to diaplay the formal coheroncy of a iCoty^ 
In the etu|ma of thia wiah, diia deaire. we 
catch a flimpae of tha cultural ftmction of 
narrauvinnf diacoune 
Namiivea make aenae of the world too, 
but they invite the inveatrwnt oftheaubnetH 
deaire in iheii protreaeive unfoldifif. aa aenpea 
of the culture at large, they have a cenain 
external, coercive power, bui nevenhcleta. 
require Mibjecta' agency forthearfuinimcnt 
We may think of a narrative aa a senes of 
(culiuraUy preaenbed) frunea. in a film whoee 
viewer! are alio prougonista. in a sense 
SocialiMUon then conaiau in the making 
invisible of nefracivea. of rendering them 
naturalised upecta of the world And social 
CMflici represents not only conieits of 
differapi. opposed narrabvei. but also the 
failure of oarracivca* preaenpuons. as they 
clash with a really lodiffercnt 40 human desire 
Marx's noti^ of commodity fetiihism. 
which uufully connects rdaiions in (he 
economic 'bise' with 'superstruciurar 
relations, prefigures (he diKursive emphasis 
bang ma^ here Commodities in capiulist 
society appear to have a magical life of ihar 
own, although they are in fact a product ot 
human labour InsuwdoffoimingsA attribute 
of the producers and an expression of that 
effbit. they appear exiemal to them as objects 
that of that own accord *nse* or 'teJI* in 
pnee, 'move' and 'circulate' amongst various 
people, 'improve' or 'decline* inqualuy, and 
10 on Moreover, these movements and 
ch ang es in attributes actually determine the 
lives of (hose who produce these objects 
" (A| definite soaal relaiiofi bawcen men 
assumes, in (heir eyes, the fantastic form o< 
I relationbetween things " Marx i> retemog 
hare to the ways m which things are described 
<* mthareyes 'horthenarrauveathaiare 
consttucied'to 'reakt sense' of capitalist 
Tulauons Suchnamuves invert 'real' social 
re1auoiis(andsowi11 evemuallybeovercome. 
for Marx ), bM they do express the partial 
hi Koncal troth of the producers' subj ugacion 
Man understands this as a cugmiive rather 
thananerwMionalperceptior as commodity 


feushtsm p er m emos loaay. social relationi 
are nuspereavad as retnoes berwaen things 
Desire plays no pot in this process. for Marx, 
aave loexprosi itself asalMMOon from species 
bang 

DcMre enien. however, with the language 
of advertising, wtuch develops with mass 
productioo and the emergence of 'consumer 
society' Advertising naturalises ihe 
mytfcnous 'life of ihu^' and affirms n as 
the source of all pontive human aiinbuies 
Whereas Marx aa* cooranhiics as alKO and 
opposed to worken, who became paupers as 
th^ produced more goods, the shift to 
'mass conaumptiofi' heralded a change in 
this regard Rrovoking desiie now forms the 
baas of fscalahng productioo of goods 
consumption is held out as the guaramae of 
a good Ufe, or the salve for an alwnatad one 
Adveetucncnis build a cluster of qualiuea 
and aonbiues which, by alluaion. argumona* 
tain anil i magrr) tn\ as inr i Mril w ah a pfuch n 
or a 'braid name' and can transfer to the 
buyer The DOure of the 'transfer' ii of 
course purdy nagica]. at Raymond Wil hams 
hea peisaed ou^ and euodiout sharply agamsi 
the raboaality of capMaliii production itself 
[Williams IW] 'flu'magic'IS nothing but 
(he projectrae of (be cocuumer't deare onto 
(he o^ecu whoM annbumi she desires 
Coittumption, in this situatwn. is a means 
10 thieving idereity. aprqieci of self-deRni* 
hon using aooiUy appro^ meaninp 

In seeking an analogy to eiplain 
commodity fotishisnu Marx took recounc lo 
‘Vtt misi-enveloped r eg ions of Ihe rdigioui 
world", where the emanations of the human 
mind come alive as independent cremures. 
''cmenni imo lelaioQa both with one another 
and Ihe human race" (i9S4 77) Marx's 
critique Of rdigion. in fact, foreshadows his 
later cniique of commodity fetuhism The 
objects of human worship, he said, were 
merely (he projections of humankind's most 
valued qualities onto an external bang, which 
was (hen believed to have power over them 
When alienation was overoome. he argued, 
mol and women would come lo recognise 
ihemsdvcs as the irue makers of Iharhistory. 
religwn itsdt arose aa an cxpretiion of the 
lack of power over Ihar own lives 

The hisioTK distinctness of co mm o di ty 
Jctishisffl as an expresuon of aliemuon is 
(hat, m capitaLi&ffl. human ^lf>rcproduciion 
through labour ix uxell aliesio^ as the 
product teloflp lu the capnalui rather than 
10 lU producer fhix Uannes the recepuviiy 
to advertising ax a meanx of fashioning 
personal ideniily With the progressiva 
eroxuMi of sotial relanonx in lue-di reeled 
coMci is of produclKm. traditional souroes of 
Hknciiy are scarcer even as the cnsis in 
identity bexonwx more urgent If the old 
sources are '<anef. Marx x argumeiu seems 
lo suggest (luu (beold models are shll usefid. 
with religious magic lingering on in 
advcfti^ing Thi^pertaimioUK appeal of the 


Ram Janmabhoorni campaign, which 
certainly used ihe meihods ot modern 
pifolicity The galvamXingpowerof the issue 
proved (hat the meanings evoked by ru 
archaic'seeming subject had all the force of 
coruemporary concern How can we under' 
stand ihe uibject'posiii on constructed m the 
campaign what desires are mobilised in it^ 

Ram Janmashoomi aM) CoNsrauenoM 
orDESiKfe 

1 wji bepn with a brief consideration of 
the Ramayan senal, whose broadcast from 
January 19g7 to August 1989 (with a break 
before (he final Unarkand) covered (he moM 
crucial phaaeoftheianmabhooRU movem e m, 
whan It changed from a relabvdy liBle* 
known '(aU'kholo' agi tauon to the dmnani 
poliuctl issue before the country, ona tha 
made and unmade pnme ininiittri and ruling 
paniea With the Mahabharat aenal that 
foOowed on lU heeli, the Ramayan achieved 
record vie wervhip in every pan of (be country 
(something no senal before ii had done), and 
ma^e Sunday morningi 'betong' to it, any 
public event scheduled for that ume couned 
disaster Many commentators, includiAg 
supporters and cntics both, of the Sangh 
panvar. have noied the enormous impact of 
the Ramayan senal m prepanng the ground 
for the Janmabhoorni issue With such 
pubtKiiy given to ts pre'eminem symbol. 
It IS WK surprising that by (he middle of 1989. 
the RJPiudf later declared thii the Ayodbya 
movem em "had reached a state and stilus 
in liKhan public life when it was no more 
possible to Ignore its effect in politics, 
including electoral politics" Before the 
senal wu over, the VHP had conducted its 
shila pujai and shi la yairas, and in June 1989 
the BJP made its hiitonc resolution at its 
quarterly executive seuion at Palampur, to 
adopt (he Ram templs issue m its elMioral 
platform 

Ihe decision to televise religious tenals 
represented a considerable departure from 
earlier broadcasting policy, and clearly 
signalled an anempt to formulate ■ cohesive. 
Hindu upper'Casie dominated cultural identity 
for the nation Justify i ng the telecast of the 
Ramayan serial, the information and 
broadcasting secretary overseeing the 
deasion, S S Gill, described the epic es 
culiurAl rather than religious wiihuniversalist 
values applicable lo all There wd$ a 
nmonurvan premise to his argument, but 
clearly, the quotes were being removed from 
‘religious’ programming a Hindu epic was 
now toeobfiedwidilndiancQlivire in general " 
Ihe director of the serial, Ranunand Sagar, 
who described himself as a 'romaniKisi'. 
re ndered the story in a hi^ly venu meniahsed 
faxhion. with a glacially paced xenpt. and 
copioux use of deep close up shotx ** He 
introduced ihe sonvennons ot the Hcrily wood 
soap opera to an epic tradition, wiih xhot* 
reverse shot sequences and alternating close* 
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ups following evofy nasior shoe. This 
replaced the embodied narraioc of poetic 
convention, of a ValmiU or Tidsi tcodenni 
a hi^ly personalised story and mUinf his 
direct address u> audiences, a thread panlld 
to and interweaving with the entire length 
of (he epic Sagar'a production positioned a 
disemb^ed, omnisctcM spectator Ain to 
that of conveMional ci nema. T>ia reinforced 
i certain voyeuristic emphasis in presenU' 
lion. Hammering msiitenily on (heidehllscd 
behaviour of (he stoic’s protagomsta. Sagar 
made every interaction an emonon-dwked 
encounier as characters were made to 
emphasise the eKtraordmary 'bhava'ofeach 
act. In (he procew, he used the smell screen 
10 advantage; the deep and prolonged close* 
ups suggested the visual c^Nure of emotiorks^ 
and (he repeated reection shots served to 
reinforce tlw sense ofa tightly homogeneous 
moral community with the entire cut 
unfailingly responding in like fashion,'^ 

The highly romanticised relationships 
depicted im idealised imer-subjeciiviTy in 
which the protagonists made uneasily 
sacrinces for each other casually: and that 
IS indeed the ethos of both the Ttilii and 
Velmiki Ramayans. from which Sagar 
claimed chiefly to have dnwn his matenal. 
In Sagar's serial, when Bhanc accosts Ran 
in Chltrakoot to offer him the kingdom and 
is told to keep It. he asks If Ram would fulfil 
a request. Ram replies. 'Paglet Tu mere pren 
mang le to it kshan de doonga. Bol. kya 
chahiye lu^he?' (Idiot! Aik for my life and 
I will give it to you this moment. Tell me. 
what do you want?]. To which Bharat says. 
' Muihe apni chirmpoduka de do ’ (Oi vt me 
your wooden sandals 1: he will use them to 
represent Ram during hU absence from the 
throne." Such a discourae of extreme self* 
•bnefstion and mutual sacrifice could be 
taken as parodic. but was in fact widely 
understood as a literal deseriptionof a bygone 
past.'* As figures in a distant past, the 
characters engaged in secure, selfless 
relationships that showed no hint of the 
uncertainty customary in real life. If 
idemiflcatjon occurred, (hen. it was to (he 
exclusion of any threat of recognising oneself 
m them. Viewing therefore had an important 
Vicarious aspect, with the serial seen as 
endorsing much*desired possibilities 
unrealised in present'day society. The 
abstraction en^loyed in Sagar's Hollywood* 
influenced positioniAg of the all •lecutg absent 
viewer is a crucial technical determinant of 
this vicarious reception. 

Eliciting accountsofthe serial iTOm viewers 
supported the understanding thai. whik they 
may have responded emotionally, they 
discounted the poaslbiliiy c( the viewing 
experience carrying over into daily life. One 
letter from a viewer staled: ’'Everything in 
Ihe serial is simply too good. We bec o m e 
soemotionalwhile watching the relationships 
between Ram and Lakshman and between 


Ran and hia mother." '‘Often leers come lo 
my eyce". said an ci*MP in an imerview. 
'Then I think life shcaild be like dus. on the 
basis of ideeis." But roany vi e w en were 
scornful about the idea that peof^ would be 
aflecteti by the serial: ‘Tha way Ram gave 
up a kJafdom and went lo the foreat lo lave 
his father's tumour... Who would do tbs 
txiwadaysT' wondered ors worker. *Tod^ 
a son would say. you go lo the forest I'll 
stay here." Another vi e w er expanded on (bii 
theme; "People take the Ramayan as 
ODiartaiement''. said a small businoseman. 
"Rarely you will find la fantiliea loday that 
membm fulfil (hdr duties. Today we don’t 
want 10 sacrifice. Today wewani iha Bhapi 
Singh should be reborn, not in my family 
but in die neighbour'a... Tod^'a tasDtaU^ 
Is that he sufTcn. I e^oy ibe fmta."** 
Viewen are of cowac usually the tint lo 
dUcountany q u n tio n ofeffecsorofldeoRigy. 
What these aiuwen suggoat rathar Is dw (be 
Ramayan serial m«k h na ga s of saolAclal 
relioooships. vfa penonaMe HJisdu Icoitt, 
seem painkis and even doalraNe. Fto^emad 
onto a dsstant paat. both the plauaibility and 
the i/nplausibiUty of the story could be 
accommodated logeiher in a dynamic 
coniradiction-Hhis became part of the 
tragedy of the nmiog. whkh hid once attiinod 
gremneas and today was in d erelk tien. The 
theme of loea. aJIuM to but twir directly 
addressed, underlay the entire serial. In 
loterviews. it was explained that Ihe culture 
and vahsea of olden times had bemi lost, dial 
people required remandtag of flMsn.*' 
Viewed in the privacy of the bona, (he 
notion of i grem Hindu oa^eut as a tibidinil 
collactivity came lo exist In the bNImaie 
spaces of people's lives, and over (he kngthy 
period of broedcam. thcae imagn bec a me 
familiar.domesticmedandODmfortiMe. 'Thii 
Wit vfuibly a key lymbobc bKkdrep agriiw 
which the Ram issunabhoomimovcmctt cmi 
be seen to have 'Ufcen ofT. 

The resciHBCc of the lerro linmabboocni 
is important by itaelf; ihre il is Ram's only 
hifhlifhu das importance. Two rmtives 
overlap here, nnt of all, (be qoest for 
Janm^hoomi impliea adialocaud inSviduBl 
subject, ooe who ssefci to regau hk tv ber 
old mooriogs. ipetiiUsed in the 'biiCkpUce'. 
There is a prtunise here of r^aanuig a 
primordial oneness wiih the self, of 
reconciling (he diviuons widuii (he self in 
Ihe unity of that sdf-evidRit lo tMkx i. The 
frequency of stigration. resetderoent. or juH 
'movi ng on’. with the i mk fferenc e tltia mgiies 
to context, locel lies and continiriry of 
tradition, are pan of (he existential backdrop 
here.” Fused with this is a broker hisiorical 
narrative, of the fal hireof poai*independence 
India—with Ram preaoiled re i nmional 
symbol, even the national ij^mbol. of a return 
to origins as an ancoipi m reviultsaiion, of 
the renewal of the distinctive energy and 
spin! of (he national prcieci. 


Social Ibeoriei tend to describe Mnporal 
proceesesin a pre-existing spetiil order, tha 
lancr Is not analysed so much as lakea for 
grenaed. and Mied as a coniingeBi. nautili 
cmegory; time iiadf is underaiood as singular, 
hocnogeneeua. HneariDd intcovcnble. Whit 
(s remarkable in (he Janmabhoomi isaue if 
the privilegiiii of a highly particularised 
space as the barkei of thailoai time—' mandir 
wahin banayange’. This occurs agalnM the 
coolext of nodsrnlty, id uhleb space and 
time Bebcdi esi^tiednl made homoiCMous 
The inaiatceii claim—there and nowhere 
dee ii baaelaai as ii was maniacal in its 
rekMleaaneas. embraced a resistance to the 
cpbcmntiiyof modendty. Simultaneously, 
there waa Ihe unprecodanied ccmcretisation 
of • figure of hUberio only fuizy hiitoriciiy. 
Suddenly, the daim to have Identified his 
biiiHplece uniquely became '*an indiiputable 
fret of hlaiocy”. Id a usencM of justice 
Deoki Nandan. ihen president of the VHP.*' 
It area also Ti^lepulibla" for justice Nandan 
that a Hindu idol cenMcmed aa a deity 'has 
a JurMieal personality of his own. He is 
capride of owning property and of suing and 
being sued in a couit*’ (ibW p 12). Nor is 
(hisexceM characteristic merely of the VHP. 
In a rceponee to a pstitioe demanding darshan 
of (he Ram Lalla idda at the site of the 
damoliahedmoaqoe.josticee H N Tllhari and 
A N Oupta of the Lucknow bench of (be 
AUihaM Hl^ <^n ruled, on January I. 
1995. dial Lord Ram was a ’'conitirutional 
entity andedmliledly a reality of our national 
cttinffe and fabric and not a myth." They 
bread their con te nti on on (he presence of a 
sketch ofRea reneegthe lllustntloni prreeni 
ie the origleil conatitution of India, which 
according (o them proved that "the 
Conatitueol Aaaembly accepted the hiMory 
of Ritna ifi relation to the places re a fad. 
a reality of oational pri^ and cultural 
hnporiance (rir)".** Hare (he fbtiahism Of 
tinagre it. wttii a degree of consistthey rare 
io tuudaii lociecy. daerred tohave thesMus 
of lew! 

TUi cont a pondi to tiw lately degraded 
naotf of myth. Considered incompatible with 
a 'ackntific temper'^ myth is equated with 
uoiruth or falsrirood. and is thus unable to 
rechor a defensible poUtics. Hence the need 
10 insiM iriondessly on Ibe litenl truth of the 
Ram red (0 ccnstruct a new body of 
mytha wound it. now named aa 'fact'. This 
was pafifielarf by a change lo the mode s of 
represeotiag tbe figarc of Ram. The 
Janmafahooai issue transformed Ram into a 
symbol of a militaM campaign claimirig to 
span (heaxaCiy. aodiasdlng Bmultaoeously 
for natioa widdtirea. It waa a reduction (hat 
by the vodfisrouanesf and repative* 
neaa of the dalnia. acquired a force to be 
reckoned wRA 

The following excerpt from a booklai. by 
Balwaru Ral Oarg. on the October 50* 
November 2. 1990 flrlngi in Ayodhya, 5W 
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Ham Janmah^iomi Mandir Ayodhya fti Haks 
Hanjit Cmtrov Poom C<uha.cf 'AyoAya's 
Blood-Suined Pride^Filkd Siory’. imnces 
no word$in iisuncompramisiiigdecliraiion: 
**In Ayodhyn Ram janmasthan is lha 
fnundanonal piUarofourculturc, i1 has at»ays 
been ibe inspiration for the Ideal of epwj 
In social A biOingual pemphkl of 

photographs narraung me December 6.1992 
kar.scva.Sundar Kandain Ayodhya. praiccts 
(he movemeni to build a^Ram temple as a 
centurws-king struggle dial has obsessed 
'Hindu society*, and in fact been its defining 
(ran ihrough ihe ages: 

Ayodhya. (he Mokshadaini [giver of 
sal vanonl.IS (ha birthplace of Lord Sn Rama, 
who ia the sole, heart and very life of Hti^u 
socieiyfsKV Baber the invader got destmyed 
the temple (hat feiood on RamJanmabhoomi 
Hindu socieiy never aveepted (his 
humiliation and waged 7fi wars in which 
four lakhs Iwd down iheir lives lu erase that 
stigma Unfortunately even after ihe 
in4]e()en(leni.e Congress also followed the 
same politxisl game Hindu awakened and 
realised (hat he is deceived by Congress, and 
pseudo* sccularisrs (nc) 5<eihtog anger of 
Hindu vidcano erupted on December 6.1992 
•i Ayodhya 

Nor were ilKse crudities confined to 
t>opulat pamphlets In ihe BJF s 199.^ White 
Paper on Ayodhya and the Rama Temple 
Miivemcm, L K Advani began his preface 
ihus. **Sn Ram is the unique symbol. Ac 
unequalled symbol of our nneness. of uur 
mtegraiion. as well as ol our uspirutioa lo 
live higher vaJues. As Maryada Purushodam. 
Sn Ram has represenled for Ihnusands of 
years, the ideal of conduct, jum as Hum Rajya 
has always represented the ideal of 
governance ' By 'uur'. Advam rrwani, of 
course, both Indian and Hindu, ihe iwo were 
equivalcni.^ In this aeries of astonishing 
condensations, the history, polity artdculture 
of India are all cumprehensively expressed 
in the sing le fi gurc of Ram. for whom, it i Ivn 
goes without saying, everything must be 
done lo protect. 

Paral lei to this was an extensive refashion* 
ing of the Ram icon iiself. Conventional 
iconography shows Ram tn famtlU as it 
were, flanked by Siia and Lakshman, with 
Hanuman at their feel. Ram’s expression, as 
befitting a maryada purushottam. or ideal 
man, is gentle and serene and in hamony 
wiA himself. He is finally reunited with his 
wifefuntil theUtiarkand at any rate*-a phase 
of the story marginalised in dominant 
lepreaeniations), after yearsof uncomf^ni ng 
renunciation, he has the reward of l(»g- 
denied grihasthashrama. and has been 
crowned king. Piety and obedience, wtih 
sclflessneas and compassion, ore perhaps ihe 
virtues he has most been celebrated for and 
these are qualities wel]*befitiiiig the 
householder depicted in the extremely 
popular picture described above, of 


'Panabhirima'. Ram saotnied as king The 
deities are in full fniii view, positioned in 
a lately, ceremonial stance fH to receive 
worship, confirming their divine sums TIus 
ia characteristic: to depict ddiies in dynamic 
poses would indicaie incompleiencss. wiA 
dasices as yet imfulfilkd. and Aus is more 
human than godRke.'* The manner in which 
the VHPdefincU Its Ram symbol represented 
aconsiderableinnovaiHM)—Ramhavmgbeen 
plucked out from whai was inditKMulJy 
shown as a pantheon and presented as a 
solitary hero, and striking a range of poses 
isifiosuii the varying mood of (he consumer 
ehild*1ike. adult and war*like. benevoleni 
and godly, and so on 

Ram encloses contradictory actnbuies 
he IS dcKnbcd by Valmiki and Tulsi as 
sofukinned and almosi girlish in 
appearance, and seIf*efTacingin naiure; yet 
he IS maiure in lemperameM, manly in his 
courage and invincible m baltlc 
Androgynous m Imn looks as well av hi< 
character, wiih the appearance of youth sod 
Ihe wisdom of age. he offers scmioiic 
pleniiude for (he propagandist a wide variety 
of characteristics could he attached lo Ram 
and still gain popular recogniuon The VHP 
draws from this rrpcdnre. but goes beyond 
II, using Ihe rcprcseniaiional modes of 
Hanuman and ihe infant Krishna as well, lo 
piesent Ram m the guises of ihe ihree most 
popular male denies in tsonhern India. 
Hanuman is ihc only god from the Ram 
legends who is typically shown by himself, 
and often in mid'suidc. putting his strength 
ol Ram s service This pose is simulated and 
enhanced in a widdy disinbuted picture, 
when the mgry look un Ram* slacc IS rnirrored 
m a turbulent sea and a stormy sky His torso 
IS proportionately bigger thw uMial. and he 
%% shown as finely muscled, emphasising the 
masculiniiy of his image, Hts hair and hih 
malas are disarrayed in ihe wind, he hi^ds 
hi s how alofi. as if about lo dwiot The whole 
mood IS apocalyptic: violence is understood 
a^ the means by whKh earth, sky and human 
alike will regain calm. 

The Rom Lolla image, which represents 
an emphasis on (he infant phase of Ram's 
life, is an innovation in the tradiuoo; both 
Valmiki and Tulsi. for mstance. tbspose of 
Ram’s childhood in a few verses. Shown 
someti mes in a era wlifig posture. ^ at t i mes 
holding bow and arrow. Use playful*Iooking, 
creamy-comptexioned child is readily 
auociablc wiA the infant Krishna and wiA 
baby food ads as well. mnforeiogthemiaemal 
impulses it IS meant lo appeal lo.^ Other 
piciuies show Ram in a more mdiiionaJ 
ceremonial stance, and more feminine in 
appearance, smiling and with his hand raised 
in Nessing. superimposed above a piciure ol 
(he would'hc temple. The temple itself, it 
should be pm nied out. is syncrctw i n design, 
incorporating sou A Indian style 'gopurams' 
which are subordinated to a north Indian* 


style shikhan' qu^mple their height In 
one picture, while Ram is in statuesque from 
view, his expression is pensive, and he holds 
uphis rtghi index finger raiher ihan his hand, 
as if in warning. 

A range of portrayals ol Ram is ollercd 
to invite devotees of every persuasion, so to 
speak Rut this is only on appvcni pluraliiy 
of meaning: i n effect, the variety ol meanings 
evoked hy the variiiu.s images are all meoni 
to be subordi n aiej lo ihc sin gu lar one of Ram 
in 'krodhiihhjvaMcoding an army to avenge 
injustice. The effect of the latter portrayal, 
as a V HP ac ii vist i n Ayodh ya told me. is ilw 
people get I nspi radon from such a depiction.’" 
Clearly. ihc kind ol i nspi ration derived Ifom 
more iraditumal Oepicinms of Ram is 
inappropriate for the VHFs purposes Uma 
Rhatati wuh derisive ahoui the older 
dcptcoons. and mode it clear that lor all the 
varieiy of Ram images the VHP may offer, 
only one ol (hem was on their agenda. 
" ’HaanMhaipictureofRam, with Hanuman 
bowing to him. or Knshna playing the lluic. 
Thai's why we are so weak and ineilective 
You have lo show them lighiing. Krishna 
with a chakra. Ram with his Kiw drawn 
In conuast wiih the old icomsgraphy, which 
provokes reverence and conicmplation. the 
VHP represeniutiufl is pfopagandisiic and 
seeks to sieer and direct thought and action. 
Thus there is a careful selection and 
feairangemeniofe^cments from i he available 
repertoire acenrdi ng lo the k md of behaviou r 
sought lo he provoked." The point is not. 
(if course, 10 siimulaie ’Hindu’ consciousness 
assuch—least nfall in ihe vaunted plurality 
and inclusiverwss of that lerrn. but lo attach 
the appellation Hindu’ lo ihc desired 
aggression. 

TTii! vtnjcture nrihese portrayals is similar 
lo lhal of commercials Ihemscivcs ti) 
absiraciing meaning/valuc from certain 
familiar symbols or images (in this com. 
aggression from ihc polyvalcnl symbols of 
’Rom' I. (bi asserting an equivalence heiween 
Ae meanings^values of ihc images and that 
of the brand name or identity being prumoied 
{so lhal lima Rharan's Ram stands for Ram 
in generai. and ci>nniHe$ H i ndu aggress ion): 
and ic) urging an exchange of the reader's 
moncyfacceptance/allegiance for the brand 
name or identity (’Hindu*.'Ram } That is. 
like udvertisemcnis these portrayals are 
sirui lured on the model of commodity 
exchange, with all the violence to specificity 
lhal implies.^’ However, iheir rhcionc of 
ncccs&iiy emphasises Ac umquenes.s of Ae 
transaction being advertised, of ihe special 
afTlnity heiween product and consumex, and 
(he pre-desiined nature of ihe saiisfociiOiV 
success lo follow. At Ihc same lime, because 
the co-operation of the made r i s requ ired. an 
clemeni of uncertainty is introduced, this is 
represented us the individual s effort in 
remake hcr«clf, ns a ipotehUall irtumph of 
will We see in the advcriisemcni, (hen, a 
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dmcieriflic cot^oinfig of conij niency wd 
fAc, of indi vIduAl efTort And pro-detfiiuttofL 

A tenet of ^venitementt mede by (he 
BJP’i election cimpetgn Advertisers, 
announcing a 'Iww jdMity" for a corpora* 
Uon. is useful here in clarifying the kinds of 
links that are made between Ram 
lanmabhoonu and consumer identity. Tlic 
ads attempt to sell acceptance for the 
company's image rather thin for a product 
pet H, but this does not affect their basic 
structure. The Madras'based company, R K 
Swasny and Co, was founded by its owner 
in 1972 aRer years of service m J Waller 
Thompson.^'The company, no w a subsidiary 
of BBDO, has been enga^ by the BJP for 
the past two elections lo devise its campaign 
propaganda. The ad senes IS apost-demolinon 
series, appearing shoitly before the crucial 
1993 assembly elections. It is made for 
Greaves Limit^ (formerly Greaves Cotton 
Limited), an enftneenng group subs! diary of 
the Thapar Group of companies. The ads 
eachcarry a picture of a large pyramid against 
the sky. seen from the base of the structure, 
with a smtiler. blue-white pyramid emergi ng 
from one side of it. The logo of thb company 
it the smaller pyramid Itself, which has a 
stylised graphic of a phoenix, signalling 
resurrection. 

In the first ad, the legend above the 
picture, in large type. goes. We went hart 
5.000 years to he in great shape for the 
future. 

The sky against the pyramid shows 
uncharacien Stic ally saffron tones suffusing 
a dark iky as the sun comes up. suggesting 
the dawn of history, arul perhaps a Hindu 
history at thA The picture of the smaller 
pyramid emerging from the larger one 
signals the broader theme, « any rale, of 
deriving (he company’s identity from 
'history'. The text on ihe side of the ad. 
begins in small type, signifying 'basic 
information': 

The Great Pyramid of Bfypt. a i.OOO- 
year-old monutntnt, ia more than juat a 
tourtai attroctiori h is a storehouae of 
extraordinary powers. An emhodimens uf 
engineering perfection. A symhol of 
enduring strength. And on elusive secret 
of superior knowledge (And in slightly 
larger type] Precisely alt that we standfor. 

Of the handful of old monumenu held to 
symbolise an entire civilisation and, by 
inference, modern-day oMion. ihe Great 
Pyramid is probably (he oldest This 
highltghu (he naiureofihe claims intended— 
first, oldest, strongest, most superior, etc. 
That is, al! potential competitors can be 
answered with finality: no argument is 
possible. On seeing the pyramid, we remark 
not merely a physical structure that has 
endured the elements bui also the mysteries 
of lU survival itself: this points lu the power 
and knowledge that must he behind such a 
marvel. LlQle Aiempi is needed ui actually 


maderstaisd rbe 'elusive secret' of (he 
pyramid's makers. With theseexirioidintty 
qualitka. the message is dear—Uiey are all 
thai 'we' stand for. As an aackoi civilisation 
whose age and ill-understood wisdom are 
generally invoked as tokens of its greainess. 
'India* is an obvious referent here. The 
pyramid itself is not Use focus, so much as 
its age and associascd qualities.aspecu with 
a ready resonance for an audience recendy 
animated by (he assertion of special powdrs 
claimed for another structure.'* The elusive 
secret of superior knowledge is lost to us, 
but Its proof endures. Loss is elided over in 
Ihe teat's gliding between past and hnure. 
as underlined by the mam legend. "We werM 
back ... for the future". Loss is a feature of 
the present, impelling movement heyond iis 
frarrK. 

A broad red band separates this from the 
argument', pnrued in larger type: 

Quite tuuueulh. we adopted the Fyramtd 
as our new tdenttCf . And shortened ou'name 
to Greaves LoniietL 

We've also eeaitgned nurseives ...to 
...synergtie .. and grow in size and stature 
...to hectme a gtobai force tn the vears to 
come. 

Rorr/v has the past so accurately defined 
the shape of the future 

The company logo is ihen reproduced 
again, with the words: Greaves Luniled. 
We’re in Great Shape for the future 

Identity here is a cMce. shaped albeit by 
an aniAiiy of Ainbuies. by natural likenn« 
The need of ihe prtieni. then, is to recognise 
oneself and one's powers through |udici(ius 
Klection from symhuls of the past The 
superior knowledge of the past may have 
become secret now. but lo recognire its 
supenonty and appropriate it for oneself is 
crucial. What lies behind this notion of 
•denti ty that one simply appropn Aes by fi A ? 
A profound declarAion if will, ai^ of an 
ability to refashKNi the self to he *in shape’ 
for the future. Tbe choice of a new ideiMity 
poses a question about the nature of Ihe old 
identity, but again the issue of loss is only 
elliptically raised: the needs of 'the future* 
create an imperative ihM ia inunediAely 
I nielligiMc. and requires no eaplaflaikMi. The 
uses of identity, it appears, are iho^ghly 
worldly, ihou^ iu choice seems mainly a 
mAierof self-recogmiKin. The rewards will 
be grail fyi ng: one 'grows in Aze and Aature 
...to become a global force in the years lo 
come.' There Is deliberation In the choice: 
'We went back 5.000 years..,*, and yei both 
the event of thA choice and (he growth it 
bestows seem 'natura]'. even foreordained: 
'Rarely haa ihe paA so accurately defined 
Che sh^ of the future.' 

The suggestions proceed On parallel lines 
that are nevcrihetess presumed aa untied 
lOeniity is chosen, ya it is nAural. ii has lo 
he soughi uut. and yA it is fated. Agency 
and destiny are fused here in a dynamic 


cosndkctian that beMows the cooAdMce 
aucceas to action, while asierttngdie necaaAty 
of will. AdvertisemeMi acknowledge icedam 
contingency (in Che associations, and by 
implicAion in the encouMer of consumer 
and message) bui ultimately reveal (his too 
to have beeo the working of fate. Identity, 
after all. is the overconungofthe split between 
subject and desire. 

1>ie subsequent ads in (he scries elaborate 
on the pyramid’s qualities, which are said 
to have Inspired (he philosophy of the 
company. EkN teat concludes with a line 
whirt. in (he context of the ad alone, is 
curious, and lacks (be kindof ready resonance 
one IS accustomed to in adveitising: Rarely 
has a "pile of uones" provided such a solid 
foundAion for growth; and: Rarely has such 
a "passive piece of history" had such an 
impact on the future of business. In a sense. 
Ihe allusive argument begun in the first 
advertisement becomes progressively leu 
nuancad and instead more direct and literal. 
In a displaced way. these ads are referring 
U) (he Ram temple ihA is alleged to have 
stood A the site of the Babri masjid, and to 
Use demolition of ihe rnasj id. The aggreui ve 
thru A of the Hinduivi movemcni is here 
reasserted as an identity offering a vital 
impetus to business grnwth. Reiterating his 
party's commitmeni to liberalisation before 
(he 1993 assembly clecuons man interview 
with TV Bennomte Times. L K Advani echoed 
simillr ideas in explaining why buiineu 
should support BJPr "t think [ihef approach 
of the present governmeni stems from 
diffidence, a sense of infenoriiy complex 
and a tack of fAth in (he capacKy of (he 
country itsdf to face the present economic 
CHAi. And unce (here is no conviction as 
a party... it is not fit to be an instrument of 
change."'* 

Advertising takes the fetishism of 
commodities for granied. making the secoixl' 
order reality' of capiiallsi society into a 
HAuraJised. ftrst order: tV power individuals 
have is to em pow ef them^ves by purchasing 
^propnating things. We may raise the 
question about advenisemeoU'^why do 
individuals have to be told how ip empower 
themselves, or make themselves dcsirAile lo 
others, and if they had this power before, 
how did they lose It? This is a question 
advenisements may.provoke, but (hey 
prefer (o elide over this moment, focusing 
A most on the inadequacy generated by 
loss. ITieir emphasis instead is on the 
accessibility and desirability of renewal 
and fulfilment. 

Hindu iMAoeav and Namattves 

OF iMmOVBOKT 

The rhetoric of Ram lanmabhoomi. to its 
ineffable advantage, centres on this elided 
moment, on the violence of loss, on the pain 
and humiliation of an enforced depnvAion. 
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lU in tfie tawoued flioR of 

the MusHn 'oiherMl it tt thii point ihn dM 
nimiivei oi Hindutvt Md t(h«rtuinf put 
cocnpifly. Tbc ^tory ■dvatitetnenu cenaoc 
cell ii IhU of the fouidirii violence of e 
ccRimodiAeduiuvme wha e mem^wofnen 
Mrive for a uniqiieneii and lodlvtAiafity 
made impouible by the levelliAg force of 
exfihanie value rendered dominant. Rare 
Janmabhoocni propaganditu alleporiie (hit 
orl|iDary viofonee with thetr story oT the 
‘foreign invader’ whose bniialny and 
destAicdon echo acroai centuries. Their 
dwelling on the moment of lots renders the 
communal solution that followt urgent and 
vivid. The focus on addressing the individual 
fi vea thevdiscoune a cocnpelli imvwdiacy 
Moat important, we have now entered a 
world in which (here is no question of 
contingency or uncertainty In the resolution 
of identity. We have here a Manichaean 
order where a raaor-sharp line sepvaies good 
and evil, and the righteous have no recourse 
but to join in the M fe*or-dea(h struggle again sr 
the enemy. 

The Hindu imagery m market circulaium. 
in Ramayan videos, calendar an. or 
advertising, rederines popular symbols, and 
proffen an invigorated sense of identity by 
inserting these symbols into a nanative of 
iRiprovemeni. So far, the transactions 
involved replicate those of commodity 
consumption. and like the latter, offer success 
as the reward for I he effort of allegiance/ 
purchaM. The rhetonc nfRam lanmabhoonu. 
however, cannot allow its addressee merely 
to entertain its mesrage. or to weigh whether 
or not they choose in invest m it The very 
poesibihty of raiional calculaikin is swept 
away with ihe urgency of the cnsia^«ne 
must join or die! The sense of complete 
redemption entailed in the discourse’s 
abolition of doubt is cathartic. 

The following excerpt from a widely 
distributed article entiiled 'Angry Hindu' 
Yea, Why Not?' is symptomatic of (he kind 
of rhetoric involved; 

Yes, certainty 1 am angry. And t have every 
right to be angry . Otherwise I wouM be 
AO nun Ya. for too long I have suffered 
affronu io sikoce.. My tempks have been 
desecrated, destroyed Their sacred stones 
•R being trampled under the aggressor’s 
feel. My gods ere crying. They are 
demanding... reinstatement in all their 
original glory When I speak out my agony, 
you of the secular tribe condemn me as a 
threat to our'se.;ular peace' Youaddinsuh 
to my Injury,. I now realise I had been too 
good for this world of ‘hard reality’. I 
believed that i>(tieT» would respect my gods 
and temples ai I respeciedocher^' Ihelwved 
gcneroiitybegetsgenerusiiy.. Bu(alaa.again 
and again T was deceived, f was stabbed 
In (he bock.. My goodness has been turned 
ipon me. I know now a bit of (hr ways of 
the world. And I have decided to speak tu 
others in the language they understand. A nd 


fbaUy I have coma m kaow ite valiu of 

my Mger itself.* 

The language exceeds iit subject, and 
ioviies thoee with a variety of grievances to 
share the writer'$iridi|pyeton. Those accused 
are only vaguely teferred to; almost any 
object of fear or hatred could be that ‘you'. 
Accepting this writer’s meaning offen 
absolution, an idenuficacion with the 'V who 
has only been *100 good’, although he seems 
to have lived to tell the talc. A closer reading 
elicits a strongly gendered imagery: iKe 
abaci ution offered I sofa dial inctly masculine 
kind. In his ’silence’, in the condcmnaiiOA 
he invuesby 'speakuigouc'. in being 'sttfihed 
in the back’, there is a surfeit of imagery 
suggesting that the character described is 'no 
man* if he remains in his passive condition, 
and that in fact he has been repeatedly raped 
In a characienstic set of tropes, the typical 
Hindu (who is mak) is depicted as silent, 
vifiuoua and feminine, qualities that bnng 
him only ’inuilt and injury'. In meiaphon 
meant to taunt Hindu men and muse ihar 
aggression, the message implies that only 
avserti ve and wi ferous mascul inity are the 
aitribuics of real Hindus, these are qualiiies 
of the Muslims who threaten ihem. which 
they must acquire (or sdf<protection.'' The 
gendenng of the imagery here is tar more 
one^dimensional than that of advertising, 
which in Its consirucbon of the pkasure* 
seeking yet assertive consumer carries both 
maiculine and feminine aiinbuies (here, as 
above, I refer to socially constructed pdantie 
of gender aitnbutes. of course, rather than 
lu any cuemiatised set of diflerences) 

We are now in a world in which people 
are either of the delivered or the damn«l. 
wherethc choices are of life and death One 
VHP pamphlet. Womutg: /nd$a m Danger. 
that asserts. ’The enemy of Hinduism is the 
enemy of human race (akr. ends. "Please 
xerox, print and distribute this maiier 
ihroughmt (he country, through 10 crore 
panqihkts (aicK This can save India li is 
your moral duty. If you are unable tn do even 
this much then you will lose your nghi to 
livein1ndia.. .[T]hen your doom IS certain. 
'Die hysterical tenor oAhese passagessuggests 
the overwhdming of all consideraiions other 
than that of survival. i e. of prepanng for the 
violeni *uther'. Whairmist be stressed is (hat, 
under suitable circutrMances. such messages 
beconsc cnoonoudy dUraciive in the very 
siRipliaiy of ihdr mechaiusms: chiefly the 
di.splacement of all discontents onto a 
tyrannical 'other', and the submergence of 
ihe self m (he ma&s straggle agtinsl this 
other. Uma Bharati disclosed ihat although 
she had been long used to giving addresses 
on Hindu dharm, merely idl i ng people lo be 
good Hindus was nor '‘efiecuve,*’ whereas 
saying; Hinduism is in danger! drew huge 
crowds'* 

The pn vale space the consumer iseihorted 
to use to explore and affirm her subjectiviiy. 


namoly. the space of conaumptfon is an 
externally coniirained space. Without 
harnessing individual desire, and providing 
a space (ot subjectivity, (he social misaion 
of consuirqMion could not be reproduced. 
Yd by privatising the spaces of individual 
expressioa. their social potential is meant to 
be delimited and regulated. In contmt, the 
Hinduiva mobilisation called explicitly for 
aggressive poliiicaJ action, albeit under their 
own stewardship—it was a call to join the 
suicide squad ol Hindutva. in arense.ihough 
mere Hjppon was welcome too Thediscourse 
of consumer identity formation and that cf 
Hinduiva thus appear far removed from each 
other. The problems they address, however, 
are II one level ideniical; (hai of securing 
meaning agai nsi prevail i ng homogcni saiion, 
of (he need to articv laie fee Imp of injustice 
as against the erosion of means with which 
to do so. and the radical insecurity that thus 
resulis 

We can now disiingui&h a spectrum along 
which ’Hindu' idcniiiy is offered, where we 
can distinguish at least three positions. There 
IS the myth'historiciscd subject of the 
Ramayan senal, for instance. whose idealising 
of the pasi does not inheremly polinse the 
present, although it has the potential to do 
so. This sub^l dovetails with that of the 
calendar and sticker an ol the VHP. The 
authors of* Khaki Shons und Fla$i, 
for instance, cite the remark ol a 'paunwaia' 
who pointed 10 his VHP sucker of Ram and 
the temple, and declared that he kepi it for 
(he picture of Ram. and ihat he did nut want 
ihetemple. There isa more disiinctly worldly 
posiUon. with a ‘Hinduised tdentiiy as an 
enthusiastic prescnptiun lor renewed 
confiderKe and success, as Advani implied 
in his interview. Finally, there is a summons 
of high urgeiKy. adOH3r>die call to arms to 
guard against the enemy These ideiKities are 
constructed and jiiopagated in the form of 
images, they do not exist as live' role* 
models, for instance, so muen as the 
spotlighted ends of imagined pedar opposi* 
(ions communicated through the media. 

With the enormously increasedcirculanon 
ofi mages becoming integral to the economy, 
the meaning of (he image and the cofflinitmem 
(hey entail themselves undergo an enormous 
change. An image no longer has any necessary 
connecuon with its referent, although it trades 
on the echo of rcfercntiahty as the means of 
enaNing iis circulation. As example we can 
cite (he gulf between real Muslims and those 
of Ihe Sangh parivar’s propaj!anda, ur (hat 
between the Ram of popular imditums and 
of Mindirtva. In a well known essay. Walter 
Benjamin pninicd to the de.struci ion of 'a ura ’ 
resulting from ihe mati; reproduction of the 
image. He reterred to the j.iiqueness and 
irreplaccablliiy of the work of an. .tiiuaied 
in a given context and, in older times, 
designating a sacred space ol wuraiup. With 
mechanical rcproducinm, he aigued, ihis 
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is lost: whai is gained, however, is the 
possibility of new meanings being 
constructed Nmi eJements of hienrchical 
vaditional cultures.'* In the case of Ram 
ianmabhoomi, thepowerofthe new meanings 
(which, however, are anything hut 
progressive) depends on their novelty bcieg 
dissimulated, since ihey are parasitkal on 
remnants of the aura which uneven 
development protects. Nevertheless, they call 
for bin a weak form of commitment from 
the participant: while the ideaof vensimilitudc 
remains important, ns force is weakened in 
the impersonal and distamiaied conteit of 
new forms of mediated communication Thus 
individuals may shifl from one form of 
identity to another without neccssiianng a 
proponional shift in the distribution of their 
resources. The comfort of secunng identity 
may be achieved in return for little more than 
the acceptance of this comfort iiKif. when 
voting. It may form the means of choosing 
between otherwiK suhsiantially similar 
political parties. 

L K Advani. who was for many years the 
film critic of tbe RSS's OrgMisfr. has a 
vivid sense of the power of the iitaie. The 
metaphors he uses to describe pulitics draw 
more on stagecraft rather than on social 
forces: on the manipulation of props, 
character roles, and the diffetvnce between 
ipotlighi and shadows on siage The BJP 
used to be thought of as the A K Hangal of 
Indian politics, he said recently, a good 
character ector who could not make it to 
centre stage. Thei was changed now. he 
asserted.*^ He understood that to affect 
perceptions about his party, it was nni 
necessary to change the party itself' illusion 
could do the tnek. **For the purpose of 
securing the non*commi(ted vote, you must 
at least create an illusion thai you arc likely 
to come to power", he has said,*' The "non* 
committed vote” here represents a peculiarly 
contemporary breed of voter, one without 
strong convictions or distinct political 
afTiliaiions, Choosing a winner is msiead 
more important. We can. of course, 
immediately relate this to the crucial swing 
vote of the OBCs in the assembly 
elections, their shift from the BJP to the 
Samaiwadi Party was decisive. ;usl as their 
earlier shift from the Congress to the BJP 
made the latter's electoral fortunes in 19(19 
and 1991. The frequent shifts represent a 
number oV important political develop* 
ments. including an increased political 
assertiveness of OBCs, and a rejection of 
the paternalistic neglect they had received 
for years from the Congress. Bui the nse 
of (he category, 'non•committed voter', is 
itself soc i al I y symptomatic, and prophesies 
a swelling in its ranks as well. It indeacs 
the growing reliance on mass media in 
political mohihsaiion, and reflects the 
recent emphasis nn identity rather than on 
imerests/vr se.ts politically most salient.*' 


Tbc Ibeus cm (be uncommiticd voter, 
highlighted In the recent media>based 
moNliMtions of ihe VHP. lepreaents es well 
a signal feformulation in the Sangh parivm * s 
understanding of its own role in society, 
and in the stratagems it was willing to 
deploy in extending its power. Prior to 19B3. 
(he emphasis of the VHP and the RS5 was 
on the 'threat* to Hinduism frem conver* 
siofu and the need to keep lower castes 
within the fold. eaemplifieJ by the 1981 
Meenakihipuram conversiotK. As late v May 
19g4.ariicirs Oft the awakening of the 'Hindu 
heart' in the RSS's Orfotuttr referred ckk 
to the rediscovery of kleMity. but to the 
sympathy of upper castes towards Harijan 
oppression.*' The failure of this campaign 
to generate much support indicates an 
rnditference regarding the prospect of 
diminishing numbers; this may suggest the 
"fuzainess" of the Hindu community, m 
SuUipu Kavirij's sense of the term.** Even 
if the RSS treated Hindus ae a quantifiable, 
preasel y definable commumiy. and as alwayv 
already a nation, such an understanding was 
not widespread enough, or able to ariKulatc 
well enough with the is.sue foregrounded, to 
Ignite a mass movement. 

With the EkatmauYatniin I9g3.wecen 
observe a refinement of puMiciiy strategy 
Here, prorninemly bedecked *r« has’ carrying 
a ponraii of 'Bharat Mata’ against the map 
of the Indian subcominem. and a huge 'lal 
Kunshha' of Ganga water, covered more than 
50.000 kilometres bringing the message in 
small towns and villages of the umry of 
India; for a sum of money, per^ile could also 
obtain small battles of Oanga^al mixed with 
'holy water’ from more proxiciuie sources, 
thus appropriating for themselves a part of 
India's interreloicdrsess. Little was heard in 
subsequent campaigns of Bhumt Mata, or 
Ganga jal. New symbols were fnwnd to 
symhoMse Indian unity with (he same 
indisputable necessity, symbols that would 
bnng better dividends than the relatively 
unknown 'Bharoi Mata' But the campaign 
was claimed to he a huge success The idea 
of an outreach programme to retail a corKepi 
as It were, reduced io the form of a product, 
with success measured in the relatively 
undemanding terms of the public’s 
willingness to 'accept' the product retailed, 
csiabliNhed a precedem for later use in the 
Ram Janmabhoomi campaign (beginning 
with ihe worship of tmeks in the Shila 
puja' k This IS suggested in a VHP pamphlet: 
'^Tht subsequent decision of the leading 
dharmacharyas to construct I befitting maiKhr 
toLonj Sn Ramaaiihe Janmasihan followed 
as a logical sequel to (he ^ve."*' The 
'logical' connection between the two. 
otherwise quite diMerem, campaigns was 
precisely that of reuiling'Hindu ideniny. I 
would argue 

Hk notion of retail i ng Hindui va for easy 
consumption was far removed from the 


undenuoding and the strategies the Sangh 
pari var had hitherto adopted. ^ RSS guru— 
Golwalkar. the term Hindu' delied all 
definition, referring lo a people ihai pre* 
existed names and language, und whose 
distinction was Uieir universality, iheir all* 
encompassing nature. Tlw modest mission 
of (he RSS. as the only orgunisabon gifted 
with the means lo share (his wisdom, was 
to actualise the possibility of universal 
brotherhood, to unite uid organise Hindu 
society, into an "invincihle force'.*" He 
warned against ihe "shori*cui mania'', the 
"mean and ignoble attitude'’ that a quick 
route lo powcf existed “Because of such an 
atmosphere all around, people hegm lo think 
whether there are short-cuts in the Sangh 
work also They ask. 'How tong dn you 
intend tn carry on like this^ When will you 
be able to hri ng about (he tiHal (runs I ormoOun 
of vociety ihat you visualise Then, ihey 
begin to look around and sec Ihe mighty 
government wielding vast powers, .They 
begin to imagine that invesied wiih such 
resources. ihcy can, within a short time, 
change the entire face of the country ..Bui 
let us not he carried away by such a supcrt'icnd 
view"*' The KS5 had chosen lo change 
people’s atmudei raihcr than seek poiiiical 
power Tbc focus on changing ytii i iides ai med 
at supra political posver, defining (he very 
honrons of puli i ical debate and party (xinduci, 
in this sense it was far I mm being non* 
political Rather, ii aimed at a siabiiiiy and 
an influence heyond ihe reuch of the 
vicissitudes of elecioral democracy. “Wc 
come 10 the. conclusion ihat the type of 
organisation ihai we are building—*keeping 
ourselves aloof from the lures and teniacles 
of political power, hut al the same lime alert 
and powerful enough to check the cning 
powers that be^;aii alone give x healthy and 
permanent order in which our society con 
live and prosper.. Why should ure, who have 
ihc rntegroteJ visitm of the entire national 
life, run after a fleeting ihing like political 
power^"* ForColwalkar, the Sangh would 
inevitably Inumph hut there was no question 
of h astern ng the process art d i cially He wa.s 
particularly disdainful or"ioday's method o> 
more ^verilsemcnt than actual work”.*" 
There was no substitute for s] o w. long dra wn • 
out orgoAisalipnaJ work, of drawing more 
and more people mio shakhas and ihe 
accompanying daily discipline of an hour's 
prayer and niual, until society was eventually 
coterminous with the sangh. Tbis would lead 
m actual i sing Savarkor'» dictum,' Hinduise 
all politics and militarise Hindudom', a task 
far more profound in implication and long* 
tasting lA enect than merely winning office. 

Bui by the late i9iM)s. with the Congress 
Pony weakened and ihe opposi uon di sarreyed 
and fragmented, seizing political power al 
Ihe centre began to seem like a real possibility. 
Ibe deploymeni of ihe Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue was an aticmix at lo moke a relatively 
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quick power 

pcticmeueodcn of mobtiittdott (hk (he 
RSS had hitherto baaed itaelf on. In 
Shoru md Sqffw Flags, (he authors have 
discussed how, from (he Aid'SOs, the 
pari var's laborious (ask of making the Sangh 
coterminous with society was rapidly 
simplified by (heir adopting a new aintegy. 
Ute VHP. which had overseen the growth 
of an enormous number of subsidiary 
urganlsaiioiu ofTiciaDy disdncl from jBdf. 
now declared itself to represent the enurety 
of Hindu society itself; Us acuons were now 
a manifeiiation of Hindus’ colleciive wilt,^ 
This was of course a claim that could only 
he sustained by an orchestrated media 
cimpaign Assisting this move wu an 
Increasingly specific and concretised 
definition of Hiruhi identity. Simple, and 
easy*to*understand images could be 
manufactured, if necessary, to define what 
was for Oolwalkar, the undefmable. Nor 
would they rely on some cartographic deity 
to make a literaliit connection betw een 
Hinduness and nation. If popular support 
was (0 be quickly iTKUnlitad. abjuring long* 
term grass rtMts work, the use df already 
popular symbols was essential. Negotiating 
discrepancies between RSS use of the 
symbol—in this case, Ram. and popular 
meanings attached to i(. was a maner of 
public relations, for which sophiiucaied 
apparatus was now available. 

The Mandal proposals undoubtedly dealt 
•1 body blow to the BJP’s bid for power, [t 
exposed iheir upper caste base and obliged 
I hem to take an explicit stance against the 
commission’s recommendations in order not 
III alienate their constituency The 1993 
assembly elections in the north expressed 
ih» fallout, as it were, with cruaal sections 
of the OBCs. notably (he yadavs. deserting 
the BIF. Ultimately, indeed, both the 
narratives whose parallel trajectoriee we noted 
earlier seem to have climaxed for the time 
being, and are in a noticeable downswing. 
With the stock market Kim indicating whk 
(he consequences of deregulation could be. 
(he Ignominy of GATT making a mockery 
of claims of Indian autarky, and inflation 
now reaching double'digit figures, (he 
euphoria accompenying (he early days of 
liberalisation has been replaced mainly by 
nervousness and anxiety. Economic reforms 
continue, nevertheless, but with IMtleattempt 
to invite the masses onto (he stage of history, 
so to speak. Rajiv Gwidhi. on his arrival in 
office, had loudly proclaimed that the middle 
class was going to revolutionise society 
with Its superior business sense. His 
iriumphalism. undergirded. albeit, by debt- 
induced economic growth, produced for a 
while a rbetoric of popular participatiofl in 
naiion'building which sought its cultural 
complement in a 'soft saffron’ Hindu identi ty. 
In a society where, after independence, there 
had been a firm excluiioflof the masses from 


anydiicui^bm of nrion-buUdliif. dm was 
a risky emeipriae. aseveoca cumedout; there 
waa no longier a Mahatma around to fast in 
protesl against actions that weol ’out of 
control’. It would be surprising, however, if 
the limits of image-baa^ mobilisation are 
not tested again; (he narraiives constructed 
may stand revealed as partial and motivated, 
IS with that of Hindutva. bm a oonsKknble 
amount may be accomplished find 
accumulated?) while (he narraiives 
themselves manage to stay in circulation.* 

Notes 

1 the ovenU CDf growth nue berwen 1950 
mi 1919.3.9 per ec« p a. u Mill lower ihsB 
ihM of ell develop^ rninnrnrr es ■ greep 
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35 L K Advaiu. Interviewed in fhr Cfioumtu 
TVnrr. Aufuit JO. 1993. p 7 

36 Cited from a I99B I Hue of Oirfunurr in 
Bhaoachitya 1991; I27>29. 

37 Deicnbinf dwir interview with B L Shanna 
*Praai’. VHP leader and presently BJP MP. 
afiar iha nou in Nitamuddin. Pradeep 
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42 The Sangh panvar's own use of media 
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m Indian p^itical mobilisation More could 
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to creft broad-bused political movemenis 
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the paraphernalia of scientific research and 


aiguAMiauon Apert from tfiii. there was 
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Some Issues in the Debate on Policy 

ScbtstUa MMTfti 

The currem discussions on the iibera/isoiion programme <4 fndian gwemmeni have found Unie common ground 
a/ki have yet io come down to an empiricat levet where die hypotheses and fears on both sides are posed against facts. 
An attempt is made here to raise questions which need to be reso/ved, 


THE libcftliMCton of the Indian ccofMxny 
which began in the early 80s has cww 
acceteraud. The content of the reforms 
announced in 1992. and 1993 go far beyond 
what may conceivably be attributed to 
pressure frotn the World Bank and the IMF. 
it is no longer possible to see the hbenliution 
as purely a response to the balance of 
payments crisis. While effective policy as 
such has changed more slowly than what the 
initiatives and intern ions would indicate, it 
II neverthetess mie that the pace of change 
has been rapid, and as never before since 
the crisis of the mid-60s m the Indian 
economy.' 

There ii much discussion about ihcse 
initiatives in the popular press as well as in 
business and academic journals The 
responses and stances of most scholars have 
been rather prediciabk. Most, but not all, left 
tmelleciualshave vehemently argued againsi 
the current initiatives particularly in their 
sduity aspects, and have warned that under 
the guidance of the FundfBank Indis can go 
the Latin American way. Some have even 
argued that the policies of the 80s were in 
fact defsigned to bring the Indian ecunomy 
to the Impute of 1991 so u to ensure the 
liberakuhonoftheeconomy under the Fund^ 
Bank auspices f 

Intel lectuals closer to the governmeni have 
on the other hand argued that the system of 
coiunris (and subsidies), and in generil the 
superstructure of economic governance and 
policy had long become dysfunctional, having 
little bearing on the economic reality either 
u it exists today, or u had existed in the 
immediate put. They would demand that 
discretionary and bureaucratic control of the 
ecoiomy would have to go. to be replaced 
by price-based measure!i and eventually to 
be removed altogether They have al so atgued 
for I trimmer and more cfTicicni pubi ic sector, 
for privatisation of partsculur sectors, for a 
cunceniracion of tbe public sector m iu 
traditional infrutructural artu. and for 
throwing open sectors hitherto reserved for 
the public sector to the private sector. 
Licensing, with the obvious distort ions that 
It has brought about not only in the industrial 
economy ofthe counuy but also in the pohiseal 
process, as well as the pointless naiure of 
much of the provisions of the MRTTA funtil 
its recent amendment), are all supportive 
evidence in their agenda for change. They 
would also inilst that the economy ought tn 
be opened up for import competition, and 
for toifn direct invesiments (FDD. These 


are claimed to be necessary lo make Indian 
indusoy cumpeti live. The high growth of the 
Indian ecooomy in the 80s. which none can 
now deny.’ has cenainly provided the 
confidence to government a^ policy* makers 
pushing fot change. The impact of 
libcraiisatioA on growth is net quite clear. 
The iraditional deicrminaiMs of the per* 
formance of the manufaounng sector in 1 ndia. 
namely. good agnculniral harvest. increased 
public investment and relaxation of 
Infrastructural coststiainas. may very well 
have underlined the good performance in the 
80s.^ Some scholars ouuidethe governmeni 
Out not all necessarily lefi*wiog have initially 
tended to deny the growth in the 80s. Later 
many have chaructenied it as being impon 
and luxury goods led. as furthering 
inequalities, and as leading to a dependence 
of the economy to the deinmeni of its long* 
term prospects lor industrial iramformation. 

The collapse of 'socialism' in eastern 
Europe »d the eniwhile Soviet Union have 
ceriai niy effected the oonduct and content of 
the debate. The events iheran necessarily 
open up. like unhealed wounds, particularly 
for the left, the questions of viability and 
deiirabiiiiy of Soviet style socialism* in the 
LOCs. It also putt the leD on the defensive, 
and has given the ri^ the upper hand in 
economic and political debates. Today, 
unfominsidy itie onus is on the left to argue 
Us case. 

The discussions have found little common 
ground and have yci to come down to an 
empincal level wherein the hypotheses and 
fcan on both skies are posed against facts. 

Is Latin America really relevant?In Latin 
America and some of the AfrKan countries, 
It is now quite clear that Funt^ank guidance 
have broughi about BoF adjustment only 
wiih gieai cost in terms of growl hand equity. 
There arc obvious differences between India 
and Latin America. The regular cyclica] 
growth and colli^se of the economy were 
feaiuKs of Latin Amehcandevclopmeni even 
before world war It and may nut be unrel ated 
to the large amounts of capital flight from 
these couQUies. Somehow. Latin America 
has proved incapable of retaining the 
wiT^urw ic creates during boom periods for 
dMtcMic invcsimem. Even gross under* 
esiimaics* of capital flight, would show that 
capital flight from Latin Americaiicouniries, 
particularly dunng penods of recessuNU have 
oDen been in excess of. or comparaMe to all 
capital inflows. This means ilw despiie the 
relatively high level of devetopment ofthe 


economy (as indicated by the sectoral 
occupational paiieros), ihe unambiguous 
breakthrough into an advanced capitalist 
economy is thwaned. Capital flight in these 
countries lakes place as the very rich in these 
countries have consistently choaeAtoiransfer 
their earnings abroad to spend and save, 
since iheir racial and cultuml afTinicy with 
Europeans and Americans makes this 
possible. Other countries in Asia (i^an. 
Kuiee. Singapore) and Europe (Italy. Spain. 
R>nugal). bMides the 'socialist* countries 
have come from behind to ovenake them. 
The Indian eliic m sharp coninsi. but quite 
like the Asian dues in Kcma. Japan. Thailand, 
and China would hardly find ii possible to 
integrate wiihiha advan^ west (sinceracial 
and cultural differences stand in the way), 
so that capital flighi from India could never 
reach the same order of magruiude as from 
the Latin American couninei, It would tend 
to be sirmigly correlued with the economic 
policy and situation, and can potentially be 
revened’ with suitable growth promoting 
polidei It is quite relevant here, to note that 
the Chinese bMrgeoisie based in south and 
east Aiiii. is a pnncipal if not dominant 
source of foreign capital (including FDl) for 
mainland China now that China itself it 
growing very fast under liberalisation, 
Currency depreciation and (emu of trade 
losses: FundfBank preicriptlons to devalue 
have righily been cniicised for their neglect 
of the (composi iional > effect of simultaneous 
devaluation in a number of countries at the 
seme time leading lo a coirqieiiiive collapse 
of natural resource product prices, leading 
to large lenns of trade losses. Yet India with 
little (or negative) net exports of natural 
products* may perhaps not face (he seme 
siiueiion under devaluation as Ihe LDCs in 
AMca and many in Latin America which are 
large exporters of natural resources. Indeed 
when (he pocenil al for mami factured exports 
Igiven the wide diffusion of modern 
technology ihrou^moch of Indian industry, 
and Ihe low costs), is high, currency 
depreciation may very well be vital to 
economic performarKe and faster growth. 
Beyond the rhetoric there is little evidence 
lo khow that currency depreciation (more 
cwrectly correcting the bias against exports, 
and cmiuing a positive bias for expods) does 
nu( work io increase manufactured exports ’ 
The recent c xpenence wou Id. to even a casual 
observer show that manufactured exports 
have indeed responded lo currency 
deprcciaiion m dollar lenns ai a time when 
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Indiun cxpom." LDC's expons, more so ihe 
tnanufaclured expons of the NICs. heve 
suffered signiricani tenns of iride losses.* 
but <m ihitf basis (o argue that manufaciuj^ 
cxpons arc either irrelevant or not desirable 
in the process of industrial trafuformatioiu 
ivould be invalid. Histoncally.all LDCs<and 
late indusiriaUsers via the capiialisi mode) 
do show declining relative prices for exports 
particularly when they are dirccied at die 
already industrialised nations, 71111 is (he 
inevitable 'tribute' that the late industrialising 
countries pay to the already indusarialised for 
access to Ihe latter’s madeis. Manufactured 
exports have a vital role because (hey help 
to overcome the demand cohstraiM. and 
provide for scale and,scope economies 
through which technological upgradation and 
producii vlty growth takes place. This means 
that successful industrialisation via a 
dependence on manufactured exports. Is 
accompanied by barter ternu of iri^ losses 
while (hereare income terms of vade gains.'* 

Manufacturedexports and land man ratios: 
Land (and resource) rroh countries—e g. the 
US. Canada. Australia. Brazil, Indonesia— 
can afford to make do with little or no surplus 
on manufactured goods, but not India for 
which Konn and Japan bolds the mirror in 
which we may see her future on this score. 
Jepan exponi five to six times as much 
manufactures as it Imports. Korea fourtimes. 
agamsi the UK and the US whKh today 
export leas or only about as much as they 
import. India in the 60a (at levels of income 
about fifty to a hundred times less than that 
of the US) was already exporting about as 
much manufactured goods as it was 
importing." Since the Mahalanobis period 
had brought about a diversirication of the 
economy by the mid-bOs, India unlike most 
low income LDCs was a net i mporter of raw 
maierials and natural products, and in certian 
years a net exporter of manufactures, ft is 
only India’s very low levels of income that 
has kept its demand for natural resources 
rather modest. For the continuance of ewn 
the moderate growth of the SOs.manu^ccurcd 
exports are necessary, nut so much for 
capiial goods imports but fur raw materials 
including energy. 

Slate direction vs Uduez-fiure: The FuneV 
Bank thesis that 'open’ economies have 
generally grown faster has been entiased on 
concqxual. methodological and empirical 
grounds.'^ Others have argued that the east 
Asian economies show that it is high quality 
state inicrveiKion in all aspects of economic 
development including an active int er v en tion 
on the trade front i hat underlie thei r success. 
Despite these criticisms the Pund/Bank have 
continued to he guided by such hisuz-fairr 
thesis. Indent the Fund has increasingly 
tveomu' monetarist ’ in its approach. 1 is criti cs 
while aiwuy* calling atiemion in the exteiu 
Ilf «ra(G intervention i n Korea and < Khcr hotter 


recofDirod that the naihro of state in India 
would impose limitatkns in terms of the 
quality and the extent of its intervention, and 
hence of what is feasible.' 

Employmeni growth, wage rates and 
equity: Since the mid-60s employment 
growth in industry has been tardy.'’ And 
even in (he 80s desptte good growth in output 
It is apparent that employment growth in the 
organised sector (excluding the pubi ic sector) 
has been woefull y inadequate. Employment 
growth in the puUk sector seems to be a 
dyifunciionally autonomous process with 
little bearing on either output and producii vity 
. growth, or on capital formatMm in the sector 
Suitable policies, that can retard real wages 
growth in the organised sector while 
increasing public and private invesuneni, 
could possibly increase employment and 
lower the cipHsJ intensity of that sector. The 
unorganised sector, where the wages are low 
and milnancy entirely absent, despite capital 
and policy consimntt, has absorbed labour 
at a rate that has eicecded 4 per cem per 
annum ** This fact points to a potentially 
comptea relationship between liheralisarion 
(with Its possible wage reduang effects in 
(he organised sector, particulariy under Rmtf 
Bank auspicious) and employment grovrih 
In the context of (rwisformabon, siaiic equity 
coMideraiKMis are devoid of meaning. Ei^ity 
in the Indian context of large disguised, 
unempluymem hecomes largely equivalent 
to employment growth. Svcceisful 20ih 
century indusinaJisation whether of the 
dynamic NICs or the 'socialist' economies 
has been based on low wage rates, until such 
time as the duguii^ unemploymeni is 
overcome.'* 

Poor perlonnance of India; Many of the 
souih'eaxi Asian economies whether well* 
endowed with natural resources it g. 
Malaysia. Indonesia), or not (South Korea, 
Taiwan. Singapore. Hong Kong), and others 
(the Philippines. Thailand) in a more 
iMermeikaie position h a v e be en beder growth 
and employmeni performera than India. They 
may well be belter performers even in 
equity—ceiubily troeof souih Korea. Taiwan 
and Singapore—than India, despite their 
authoritarian regimes fully wedded to 
capiialisi growth. Even $n Lanka has shown 
bett e r giowth performance than India. Al I of 
them have done far better than lnJia in terms 
of physical quality of life incbcarors tnu.** 
India despite the notable arhievemems during 
the Second and Third Plan period*, and the 
rhetoric of'jocialisiic panern of society* has 
been a society with much inequality and low 
growth (Inequality in India may be much 
worse than whai is genef^ly helwved if the 
incomes, and the rents the yer> rich earn were 
truly mchided for the esuiBues.)'* Only in 
comparisun to war*iurn lnd[i>China. obscure 
Burma, Nqw) and Bangladesh does India* s 
performance in Asia seem respectable 71>e 


diiputed. and so the debate about the cement 
ot the changes becomes very imponani. 

Indian * narodniks *: The left and the Indian 
‘narodniks* (under which we might include 
GandhiBfu. Lohaites. aliemauve*deve1op> 
ment schools, many of the conservationiMs 
and envinmmentalisu. non* Marxist radices 
of various shades) have easily made the 
dichotomy between growth andequity: There 
IS an enormous literature in India that sees 
growth as disturbing, as affecting the poor 
for die worse, and as bringing about social 
inequity, Die widespread acceptance of such 
a thesis among intellectuaJs and activists 
alike is no doubt due to the slowness of 
IndiaA growth, which has made Ihe beneficial 
effecis of growth leu observable, while the 
advcTK effecu on the poor marginalised 
sections (poor slum and pavement dwellers 
in the cities, tribals in areas subject lo 
ecoloficil and other dangos) glgrlng.'* 

'High speed growth*. High speed growth 
(as in Korea. China, TTiailand and Taiwan) 
has cenajnly meant that even the poor gain, 
With China having grown at a seanng pace 
of about g per cent for now nearly a decade 
and a half, it is hardly possible to argue (hat 
large countries like India have to accept 
relatively slow growth. In Korea where 
investment rates have been very high, and 
disguised unemployment eliminated by the 
early 70s, the inequality of consumption 
expeadiiurt (which is the rtlevani measure) 
has been less than of income. Even on the 
basis of income it is much less than in most 
other countries in Asia. Indeed if much of 
profits are invested lo create employmeni 
opporiunilies, the notinn that surplus value 
(profit) is at the coal of exploiting labour 
while quite true technically, may lose 
much of its poliiical and social imphcalions 
dunng Ihe phase of high rate of capital 
formation.''* 

Trvisformation' rates of growth: More 
importantly, we are ted to the notion of 
transformation rates of growth. Countries 
which have industrialised late have grown 
at faster rates than the early industrialised to 
catch up with them. Does this mean that (he 
LDCs when I hey are on their way to i ndusirial 
transformation today, necessarily grow very 
fast? And therefore slowly growing LDCs 
(say below a certain empirically determined 
rate) are not really uansformlng themselves 
into industrial societies? 

Demographic Uansitjoh. f^om a population 
perspective, it is well known the birth rate 
declines when a certain level of income which 
» much above India’s income today is 
reached. Ecoskmuc growth at low rates (up 
to M per cent ur a half above population 
growth rates) can poiipcme indefinitely or 
considerably slow down the demographic 
transition, keeping much of the Indian 
population very poor. Past growth much 
above population growth rates on the other 
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nvQlutfon (fmtfy incnuetf tgri- 
cuhiMipnAicMitefoUpwi typeUlvid 
ftfora ).*iB raimf dwmodil iaceme bnip 


poverty trap «od all ills tfui fo with it 
ire overcMoe once ind for ill. To put ilie 
irguMM in I nut-ihell. the empincil 


from u n derd e velopment it to |row very foM 
on I fuaained betit. md nythnig die may 
prove ephenerd. 

Tb^ wtwn left refuMi to be Kulely 
iwire of the vlid dlfterencet between 'high 
speed' growth and the sluggish growth thtf 
chiraeterisee much of the LDC experience, 
they irt denying the ipirit of their own 
tradition whkh always argued for growth 
and the releaic of productive forces. Indeed 
(heManistargumenufor the (muiiion from 
feudalism to capitalism, and from capiuliim 
10 socialism are esienti illy besed on the need 
to break down the bamers that stand against 
productive forces and the proclivity of the 
system todo». With the benefit of MndsigN 
It is possible to conclude that the 'soeialm' 
Stales of the USSR and eastern Europe were 
on the ascendancy until about I97D or so. 
because of their essential functionaliiy in 
hnnging about high speed growth, that clearly 
was able to succesifully transform these 
societies Into industrial, whatever may have 
been the political and social costs, and without 
an essential dependence on external mariteis. 
When the same political and economic 
structures proved incapable or grossly 
inefficient In bringing about the furihtf 
Uansformstton to an advanced industrial 
society, they collapsed or had to be given 
up. Pw performance of the agricultural 
sector in the USSR, since the late-bOa. while 
imponant is only a specific s^ecl of the 
system's failure. When the task of industrial 
transfonnatiofl is still unfinished in China, 
the functional need for cspital formation, at 
I high rale to make possible the continuance 
of 'high speed' growth, means, that the 
stale's centralised dtrection. has relevance. 
To that extent Chinese 'socialism' is 
still 'acceptable'. Thus it would indeed 
be strange if the left were to come close to 
the 'narodniks' in arguing igaitut "high 
speed"growth rhen they would have tollve 
with the contradiction of pushing for social 
and politicsl development without economic 
transformation. 

Limitations of radical politics: 
Coweivably. (he left could argue for radical 
political d^ge of the type brought about 
by the October Revotution. in India, and to 
depeiirl upon the new society to carry out 
capitalism's unfinished tasks. Bui its own 
experience (including that of the 'naxalites'). 
now for about 50 years would indkaie thai: 

0) The state still commands great 
legiumacy, and so (he lnsurrectkmjsc*putsch 
strategy of Lenin is ofdy a remote poasibil iiy. 


(2) The dnaafty of Mao wMk 

seean ing ly femibk, givot Pie wSdedi t p^ftka 
in rural India, may also not really be ao. due 
the rather mireereus daas of 'rich' peeeenu 
(and even the leaders among the poor who 
have access to dtc sale's bouory in the form 
of IRDP type grants aad loam), who have 
gained under Che present lyMem; and (he laek 
oi a tangible equivalent to China's Japanese 
invaders. 

0) The growth of the 'middle' class*’ has 
been rapid, so that today their role i n politics 
eaquite important and can be a crucial barrier 
SO the success of redlea p^itici. 

(4) la own performance has been very 
poor; The left's strategic blunders ia 
supporting the Bniiih war effort during the 
sec^ world war. tu tendency to divide 
itself based on the idsolotical battles in the 
USSR and China, ill petty bourgeois 
orientation which has prevented the 
dominant streams within it to organise ihe 
unorganised workers, have proved most 
damaging. The msinscresm left has all along 
only competed for the organised workers' 
attention who have little potential for the 
kind of radical political action necessary 
for socialist revoiutioo. since like the 
English workers cemmented upon by Mars 
snd Engels (paruculariy). they do coAiiilule 
s privileged section who may stand to lose 
a lot more than thmr 'chains' in the event 
of a radical transformaiion of state and 
polity. The large mass of the unorganised 
workers (whose inieroat could very well 
contradict with the organised workers), 
with revolutionary potential, remains a 
divided lot. easy victims of divisions along 
caste, rdigious. and communal lines. The 
few movements for change among them 
have been (argdy localised, so that the 
state has found it veiy euy to contkin and 
manage them. It is only the agricultural 
labourers, and that too in a few areas with 
high growth (coastal Andhra. Punjab. 
Haryana), and in Kerala who have been 
organised, but ihdr sirvggles have as yet 
to add up to anything worthwhile in national 
poliiica] terms. In* contrast broad^based 
fronts of landlords, rich and middle 
peasants, have been qu i le successfu I i n c<^ 
opting Ihe small peasants, and have found 
national political expression as the 
following and sueem peasant leaders 
likeCharaoSingh. Shared Joshi. and others 
would indicace. 

(5) The left as also ceoinsu parties like 
the Congress have not been aWe to read 
the undercurrent of strong nationalism 
among the Indian people. TTieir attention 
has fallen short on Use very visible quarrels 
along language, creed and caste lines. The 
result has been that Hindu chauvinist groups 
were left free lo give their own 
imerpretatioA. and perhgps even the form 
to this undetturreni.** 

Revolimonary praxis and nationalism: It 


is urutentand^e and not at all strange 
that left movecnants that have succeeded 
(ignore the 'revolutions' in eastern Europe 
that were to a large extent imposed upon 
by the Soviet ttate)->€hint. Cuba. 
Vietnam. Russia, were all baaed on the 
recognition of DsMonelism es an 
autonomous force; quite agsinit (he grain 
of the 'pure* left ideology, Absiraet 
Marxist theory in not recognising 
oatioDaUsm as a force luionomous to 
class struggle is to that extent unreel and 
distanced from policy and praxi i. in today' i 
world of competing nation states, with 
vast differences i n their level of we 1 l•belng 
and development. 

Only when the slogan workers of the 
world unite was dr facto interpreted as 
woriLert(poor) of Vietnam or China unite 
did revolutions succeed. The quiieobvious 
observation (hat the workers of say the US 
(however enlightened and educated in the 
correct ideology) have little in common 
with (he vast masses of the poor and iiarving 
workers of lay India, was denied 
systematically by Marxist theoreticians.*' 
Crowing evidence of racial attacks by white 
work e r! of non* while (i mmigrant and other) 
worken. andthe fKi that the workers from 
the advanced capidlisi countries were at 
the forefront of protectionist campaigna 
agkm^i imports from the LDCs. never made 
u far into the cognisance of Marxist 
theoreticians. The thesis of dependent 
development, and the world systems 
approach suggests that the value theory in 
the form that Marx presented, can ha^ly 
be valid for open economies** when there 
is surplus transfer across national 
boundarlei. Hence there is the possibility 
that workers in the advanced capiialisi 
coumnes benefit from the 'monopoly' 
position of (heir naiions' capKal, 
Emmanuel's work" poinis to the 'unequal' 
exchange between naiioni, bu( its 
implications for the praxis have not been 
widely recognised Nor are its profound 
impUcalions for (he (hcory of explcritaiion 
widely recognised. This would mean (hai 
M arx Iris rechi nk (heir idea of a fundamental 
coniradictlon between capital and labour 
in the present context. 

Liberals and high speed growth. Liberals, 
as also the state in India hive shied away 
from consistently aiming for high speed 
growth. Good growth was achieved during 
the 'Mahalanobis period' ie. 195Sio 1965. 
and again in the 80s, when in several years 
growth in fact exceeded plan projections. 
The stale in India has been particularly 
senst live to the interests of the middle classes. 
It has always preferred io put (he brakes on 
(he economy, rather than allow inflation at 
levels higher than about 12 per cent to 
accompany growth. Mori political paniet 
are averse to inflation because it is claimed 
to hurl the poor But ihey may be more 
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cQPcereed bccfuie ifl/IttoB wmMfuoiuly 
hurt the 'mMdle* cliiwi wiA ibe voice cif 

ftepoo> wi wi im uniWiciilii i!irlfife p > tottf7M 
provMkd by (he midfe clano. Hifhipeeil 
growth even when accomfuniad by inflation 
(of (ha type eaea in (he trantfoming 
c co nomiee of uuth>e«i( and east Aua). 
became they are acconpankd by labour 
abeorption and ihedmipation of^sguised 
unemployment can very well be pro-poor. 

The above penpective would lead us to 
believe that (he current liberalisation would 
be constrained by (he balance of class forces 
and the nature of tbe suu to that in all 
likelihood U would sacrifice growth for 
'lew* levels of Inflation; public (and private) 
investment for public and private 
consumption expenditure. Already public 
invesimcni has suffered more than 
consumption cx penditurc in the'siniaural' 
adjustment. 

The enchantment with the east Aslan 
model on the part of the government 
pushing for change, and of liberal scholars 
has not yet trinslated to a systematic and 
consistent programme of action: While 
many would agree with them (hit the quality 
of state intervention in Irtdia has been poor 
and costly, and has increasingly tended to 
be dysfunctional, and therefore in need of 
an overhaul, (he other vitally necessary 
conditions lor a successful iraMformaiion. 
obtained in those very east* Asian societies, 
have been brushed aside: We would like 
to call attention to two very importern 
social qucstions^land reforms and the 
behaviour of entrepreneurial capital. 

Land reforms as a capitalist strategy: It 
is well recognised that type II land reforms 
were obtained in these rather densely 
populited societies, along withagriculturiU 
output expansion at about i per cent, while 
they moved on to high sp^ growth. It 
allowed the absorption (in Korea for 
example) or as much as 80 per cent of the 
increased industrial output between 1965 
and 1979, dunng its so*€alled *esport-led- 
growth*. Can India really achieve high 
speed growth on a luitained basis without 
land reforms? Today we know that the 
Mahalanobis type of (rianni ng could ooi be 
pushed far because uirrr atia one of the 
necessary conditions for success vit. land 
reforms, and following from it iooeased 
agricultural output were not obtained.^ 
Tbe strategy had to be gi ven up; with much 
slowness no doubt We may characterise 
(he period from 1965 right up to 1979 as 
one of anomie. Attempts at liberalisation 
during this period were feeble and had to 
be quickly reversed.*' Two wars, the 
naxaUte upheaval, a serious of poor 
harvests, emerging flssiparous tendencies, 
and (he complex balance of class and 
regional interests that the Indian iiaie 
represents, meant (hit it could har^ change 
direction as quickly as In Korea and Tai win. 


orevoi itOiaa. where (he auiocnticntie 
of the party means that a bmtle wee within 
the party is a bank won naaiooally. 

If libenKsatson is about bnnging the 
industrial traufonaision (at high speed 
growth), ihee libcnl scholars, and the 
govenmHBt would have to ai lenst answer 
(he question of bow the borne market is to 
grow. The left's erhidan of (he state in 
being only rhetorical about land reform 
remains its most valid critique. Thus far. 
the gove r nm en t of India has refused to mc 
( beyond of course the rhceotK) type H land 
reforms w a necessary condition for tbe 
cartalist iransformatice of society. Iniieed 
rt hopes for what has never happened: the 
external market providing the basis for 
growth. 

Tbe Indian state in coocrasi to (he east* 
Asian stale: Central to the eart Asian model 
is discipline. It it by now wdJ recognised 
Utat a disciplined labour force Is vital to 
(he pursuit of industnal tsatioA. particularly 
in its external market orientaiioa; snd that 
(he Mile's role in bringing about this 
discipline was crucial. Wbat is less 
understood end sppreciased is the state's 
role in disciplining (he en trepr en eurial 
classes and firms, which had the effect of 
ensuring that much ef the surpluses were 
in fact invested leading to the virtuous 
cirek of growth ** Terms of access to 
finance and more so its ceotralised 
aHocatiOA. tbe functionality of which was 
ensured by the discipline accepted by firms, 
was also vit^ to (he success of the state's 
direction at very low con.^Thcre was link 
or no diversiOA of funds provided by the 
stale to more pnvaiely remunersiive 
activities, but with I idle potential to increase 
societal growth 

The Indian stale is contrast has found 
direction of (he econoaitc effort far too 
costly. Only partly Is (be high cost 
attributable lo (he kind of laftrumeots* ii 
has chosen to use: direct and quantitaiive 
controls, and bureaucratic and 
administmiive management, in CMtrasI to 
working via the market and through 
Incentives and prices. Thet these 
dysfunctional endfor costly instniments 
have tochange IS widely appreciased Much 
of the higher cost apparently arises from 
the state's very nature—Hs iaclusa ve rather 
than ejuiusive character. Thus wluk (hr 
public sector were cioacr to models of 
efRdency and effectiveness in Korea, in 
India, the emer g ence of the illegitimate 
need to serve many Biasters.hastakientben 
far from their primary (ask of kadieg the 
society through its industrial iraes- 
formation. Well designed institmions and 
methods far resource allocation, moniioring 
end direction have been 'cdmipied' and 
rendered dysfunctionaJ as hidden* and nM 
so hidden agenda, beyond growth and 
transformation, have emerged. This is the 


poKtics of aeoerMKidKkHwTImertldiaacy of 
tbe bureaucracy k much wmaied aad it 
can be a significant drag even vdien the 
politics unambiguously demands change. 
The Indian stele'slimil^capacity todirca 
the market cannot sim^y be seen as one 
of widespread graft corruption. A 
worthwhile policy in this context vrould 
have to recofiuse tbe Umrtationi (hat emerge 
from (he nature of tbe state, and build upon 
the unique spaces and opportunities that 
the state ertates for action. There is no 
doubt danger here: If we interpret feasibility 
narrowly, thee we may well end up 
supporting the status quo. It is here where 
a (rue understanding of the nature of the 
state, and of its potential for change, end 
of the spaces iicreaiei. orcould create with 
political leiderthip, vital. 

As we Slid before (he beginnings of 
liberaliiation in the SOs found a nurturing 
environment in the growth during the 
period, but tills waa hardly based on ■ total 
consensus within the Congress. Yel the 
opposition to liberalisation as it has 
occurred so far. seems to have come only 
from rather small (but vociferous) sections 
of society . This does point to I he possibility 
that of consensus being forged by the section 
of (he elite pushing for change. Their 
success would depend upon iheir 
wi llinf ness to address national rather than 
sectarian interests, and the political will to 
arrest the eroding legitimacy of the state: 
and land reform would be the key Ingredient 
for success. 
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2 R N^ar^ (1990); 'Orowth Rate of India's 
CDP, I9S0-SI to 1987-Ba: Examination of 
Ahemativc Hypotheses*. fcvMWMsic end 

WttUy. June 30. pp n96-l403 

3 R Naganj (1991)' 'Increase in India's 
Crovih Rale', fcmujeirc end Muictif 
WeeUy. April 13. 

4 cr Tebk I of Maiusel Pastot )t (I990>. 
'Capitil Plight from Latin America*. Witrid 
DrrtUifment. Vol Ik. No I. pp I OB; or 
Tibk2>ADie(ei [AiveMfag(l9U>.'Capiia) 
Flight from Developing Countries'. 
ficenneuVr. Vol 3B, pp 26*59. 

5 The mk ef capital flight to foreign 
borrowing for India (Utewr Diiwondag 
(I9t9)) for the persod 1930*13 was very 
kgh (approsimaie 4fi per ceai) nvalllng 
that ef Latin Anenea. This may leetn u* 
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Nite b<w»wa mi #ie 

Laiiii AtKoca dnw* to tfet Mt. b«l wt 
WQ«M ftiO maiftiiia ttift wWle ite ctpiMJ 
fli|li( fran ladia Is eiseaiiilly far 
mtsoas. ikM fxpm latia Aiarrtcs 
has t todal isd ealtwal bwU u sf f Mj ia 

dM IBSI. 

6 lUtioofeitporttofMhinlRicwcesiodMr 
imports has avanftd about 65 per ceH, sAd 
has semednas beea as kov sa 40 pe/ ecK. 
sauce 1666. 

7 The laspoose of IndvA espofU m pdieia 
like currebcy deprecietioa or devalseiMw 
iharaeak M reaova orloMrche Nee apiait 
cepom wevM not come up t|t»aM the 
linitaikMi of the 'Me*pricc‘ assninplioii 
poiaied mil by Laaca Teylorandotbers. (Cf 
Laacc Taylor (1913). Siruvtttrmhti 
JfacroKPamatcr.Besic Books. Ne« York.) 
Oiven the |reai variety of Imlian 
maiuifaeiarei. chare always is a sai of 
products whoK espons are eonacnuaed by 
the lack of lemoneretive pncos sbreed w 
reletioa Co dorocstic market reakieaiieo 

I Dollar eapom lo the hard-cwioficy areas 
in 1990-91 iacTBeacd by over 10 per cent, 
avea as the esports to the castrre block 
dsclinad duaio Avalopnanu qoitaaicerAal 
to the acoaomy. Tbeir slow frowth la the 
year 1991 *92 can perhaps be lelaaed le the 
severe supply incerrvpiioni and censtraiMS 
duHAf the year. 

9 Sea for iaicmcc Bos Pifare 5.5(bl, Wort4 
l>rvf/^m«er ffeyvrr. 1991. World Bank. 
Wsshia|ion. 

10 Even dsvelopini cowMries as e whole have 
made larp income tenns of iride ^ms. 
since 1965 (ibid)< And ibeie are due 
lerielyio the dynamic NlCs. China's 
purchasini power paniy bamd income ai 
about US S 2.700 in I V|7 U abaui su lines 
its eschanfe rate based per capita lacorne. 
For India it is only Ihree limes. See World 
Tablet. 1917 and the World Feaa TaMcs. 
Mark 5 This meant that tim yuan has beeo 
much more accreiiively priced than the 
rvpee. li also tells thai (hiina is wiIIia| to 
suffer the lerms of trade losses (hat foes 
with (he vndcrvalualkonof ils manufecterad 
etporii for the advanced couairy martei 
access, withoul wbteh it would not have 
taken place in the first place. Korea too 
during its phiae of Bimformation subaaAsod 
its eiportt in many ways lacledini 
undervalMlioa of the won. 

M The World Tables 1989 of the World Bank 
shows this. 

12 Cf Ross Leviae and DavM Renelt (1991). 

Crosi'CouBiry Studies of Orowih and 
Policy: MetbodotogieaJ. Coacepiua) «id 
Scaliirical Probkras'.WPS. No 60i. March, 
World Bank, numeo for e critique of die 
large nomber of cnMS'COuMry regmaaioa 
amdies upon whieb noch of the support for 
(he Puod/Baak'a (basis is based. A 
meaniogful c onc ep t of 'openneas' would 
have lo adjust (he trude/gdp ludo for (he 
^pendenee of iliii labocn iinKtnnl (acteis 
cf ilte. end singe of developnent. See 
Sebastian Morris (1993). ’Siructoral 
Dumrnunnnts of Qpenn ea i of Bconemses: 
Tbe Conceptual Bails and EvidanceMIMA 
Working Paper. No 1086. Outward 
orleiUHioA in the scann nf maM/nctured 
eipenpromDilngicgjnina(nnt buwr/^rr) 


dnos show a pe ek iv rrintinnehip entk 
growib. pnrtktslnrly in land-scarce 
economsca. 

13 Ptanniag Cnmniission. 'Employmeai 
Growih in iht 8Qa'. mime. 19M. 

14 TW’imddkmcnar'.va.andlion-bomcMd 

dam) manns *e CMns Seeier of *e ASI 
g r e w at (bia rate Mridul Eapen and 
A VaMyaikathan (1984). 'ScmcMrc of 
Empioyinciit ia Indian Industry: Soma 
Rn^fi fiiM Ceniai Data*. Centre for 
DrveiepM Smte. Wmkj^ Paper No 199. 

19 Mihilanobsswirogusrd(hisa^ecimjustify 
(be use of wage sad eseiac taacs to raise 
resources foi invesimcni. See P C 
MmiaJaaebu (1963). 'The Approach of 
Operaoenal Reacareb to Plannii^ m India*. 
titAuA Smirrctcwf S*n*i. No 18. June 29. 
Cakuna. India 

16 CfSoctalIndKatorsof DevtlopmcM. 1991. 
World Bank 

17 Thau aiuvanoHsestMBUesof'black money' 
m India Whasever (he eoncctneu of these 
cstiraaiet.nooae would deny its tacruasiag 
Site Official NSS data, upon wbich 
ultimairiy all income mcqnalily ciumnies 
are baaed soinlly muses oni ibe tuelly tKb 
Sur^ B Cuptt (1992). iimk tacMur m 
faditf. Hew Ddbi. Sage, bmeshmased (hat 
the national income is undefusumeted by 
■s uMich as 50 per cent Tins iigure ii quite 
iikaly lo be on the bgh side, but even at 
half ihet level, the esbmaie would be 
consisieM with the esiimase of capital flighi 
from the economy at a level of I 5 to 2 per 
ueni of COP 

18 Ideas which onginam in the west can and 
do find root among msellcctoals in third 
world connines. a process that is not 
particularly dependent upon the lulevaiwe 
of ihoac idens to the economic and soaal 
iituaoen in die boat c oentry Sometimes 
this speeds up social and economic 
dcvelopmeai as foe instance the Bengal 
Renniisance. bei ai other limes rhey could 
be dysfunctional 

19 Until die late 70s (real wages ttanadniing 
in Korea la the m»d-70s). moat working 
class Koreans ootside Koree were highly 
erincelofthc regime in South Korea, whik 
being sympathetic or ambivalcni sowards 
die North. As the facts of the North have 
become beaer known, and ae South Koma 
baa eominned to glow r^idly. while the 
North itsdf bas vt^ased. aiiiludes have 
chanied The current igiiasion for 
democracy ia Korea is entirely political and 
does KM (piesuon Ac bnsiclo^ of capitalist 
triAsfonsiation Korea has undergone. 

20 Type I and type It land reforms were 
meaningful calegaries in the anelyses of 
lapen'sc c onon u c t r inr i Tio n.and ar e rtkvaiM 
•0^ la the ense of daneely popnUted Asiae 
eecsscmics as wdl. Type ( land reforms 
where die ov er lor ds on land (aamindars, 
feudal lords, etc) we overthrown tkUvc been 
foand to be insnfTkicai for the indnstnal 
tflMformalion of ibesa soctciies. Japan 
earned out snch reforms ns enriy as an ibe 
lam 19th ecniury India, imimdiawly afmr 
independence Type II land reforms entail 
the iraMfcrencc of land lo the aciunl idler 
This was earned out m Japan and Korea 
under ilie 115 occupKinn after VWIl. India 


soli avaks its type II land reforms. The 
eas^orses of type I and II land reforms 
me from R P Doiu (1965), 'Modemissiion 
of Japan: Land Reform and Japan's 
Eco nc rn i c Devetopnmnt'. TV De¥eUiptHit 
£c»*»omits. Vol 3. No 4. December, 
pp 417-96 

21 The popular press has olten assumed the 
preeem saee of ihe nuddk ckaa to be about 
150 nuUioB. In a democratic secsety eveei at 
100 milbon. and when Ibe rest are wraichedly 
poor. Ihey would eaetcise much influence, 
eepecially when ihe members of the eUss ara 
mdely dispersed in society. 

22 Tlie undevlyii^ leatun for the BIPfRSS's 
aaceodency la the leeogmtion of this as yei 
unfermedforoe TheyhaveofceuneaKinpied 
to give an eiclunve Hindu form to this, 
anuonniism. which therefore cadudei othen. 
The pmiu is if a ceMrisi party I ike iheCongrcss 
or even die left had recognised this strong 
undercurrent end addressed il on inclusive 
tervM, the present enchantment cf the people 
wiih ihc BJP and ns allies could noi have 
come lo pass. 

23 Cf Emesi Mandel. 'On the Revolutionary 
Fotenrial of the Working Class’, c 1976. 

24 The further develi^ment of Uie Maiaist 
model, as Mara bimielf envisaged (his 
meihod of successively inirodocmg aspects 
of (he realiiy end reworking to see if they 
fundamenially changed the 'Jews of molioft* 
based on ihe more abstract model), opening 
op hii syaiam to iradc, lo reconsider the law 
of value, and the law of ihe falUng rate of 
profii. 

25 A Emmanuel (I9?t>. Unr^iKd fxiAcmgr. 
MoMhly fUk^pw pRu. 

26 Evehaealbtfreedm|orMahalanobiswould 
draw one 'saiieni ion lo die importance given 
10 land reform for the success of his strategy. 
P C M^lanolvi < I96.3>. op cil. 

27 These alternated with sharp swings to the 
kfl. which may not have been eMiiely 
rheioncal With the naiionalisaiion of the 
banks, the MRTP legielation and the 
nacionaJisatiMi of ihe coal sector, and the 
abolicion of pnvy porses. (ndira Gandhi 
'siok the thunder' From (hr left, jwl as 
much as Nehru did in the 50s with planning 
and the public secior 

28 Careful scholars like Mrinal Datia- 
Oiaudhuri have made this poini early, bul 
It has taken its uine to reach the cognisance 
ofnianyothers For a recent comphrehensive 
and eclectic siudysee Alice Am^ot 1989). 
Asm's Mfxt Cum* Sourh Xh/vo and Laie 
fadurmultrurrM, New York. Oaford, 
Oxford Umvcniiy Press. Mnnal Datta- 
Chaudhun, Industnalisaiion and Foreign 
Trade The Development Experiences of 
South Korea and the Philippines' in Eddy 
t** (ed) (1981), EsfHm'Ldd tndustnuii- 
sarian und Orve/o/snrar, Inicrnational 
LabiMir Orgaiusatjen 

29 That is also true of Japan. For the case of 
Korea »c« Chung H Lee II992>, 'The 
Government. Financial System, and Large 
Private Enierp/ises in Econumiv 
Development of South Korea*. World 

Vol 20, No 2. pp 187 >97 

30 The inkiruments ul governmental control 
have been iM focus uf attention in many 
inquiry commineeB, and in ihc studies by 
enneemed scholari 
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BAUNCE SHEET AS AT MARCH 3i. 1994 


mikoui 


Mm Aim 
htocliM. UMchU. 
Schedule I9M 199^ 


CAKTA LAND LI All Lines I 


Ca^Uj 

ftcMwei wd surplus 

Dcpotils 

Borrowing 

Olhcf liaUlMic* Mid pravHMfu 
TOTAL 


2.000 

139.192 

2.m.l40 

NIL 

2I6J4I 


3.000 

93.935 

2.0?tAIO 

NIL 

123.510 


3.136.110 r.Vft.lM 


ASSETS 

Cuh 4ftd belaiWA w ith 
Reserve Benk of Jedia 
BsiiAcei with BMiks sod moaey 
M call and thoei notice 
InveiimenB 
Advifim 
Piaed Aaaeu 
Oihs Aiteu 

TOTAL 


CoiMin|effl Uabiliues 
Billa for collection 
Nolea oti Accounts 


SOT.563 

243.615 

916^20 

I.0I6.0TO 

11.396 

I34.IS7 


511.711 

269.407 

561379 

S57.263 

19.223 

69J.12 


3,136.190 2.301,115 


903.169 

69.644 


143.045 

3116.5 


The Schedules referred to above fonn an iMefnJ part of the 
BsiMice Sheet 


RROFtT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31. f994 

(Rs. imhouMAds) 

ScMdule 

' YsM Ended 
MMCh3l. 
1994 

Year Ended j 
MmcIiII. 
1993 

L INCOMB 
iMeeesi earned 

Oihee iMDAe 

13 

14 

116.700 

23.319 

213.563 

13.056 

TOTAL 


290.0t9 

22.5,619 

n. EXPBNDmiU 
iMOtsi es pended 

OpeesbAi eapenaes 

Ri9*iaieee aod ceMinfencies 

15 

16 

152.923 

36.915 

65.014 

113,631 1 

20.323 1 
' 46,013 

TOTAL 


244.752 

179,967 

in. P9lOP1T/ri.OS5) 

Nei peoAt for ihe jMt 

Profit brouthi forward 


35,267 

17.691 

45,6.52 

2,201 

1 TOTAL 


73.951 

47.953 

IV. APfltOPlUAnONS 

Tfimto to eoauiorjr 
reserves 


7.054 

9.131 

Tnwfer to 

Other reserves 


NIL 

1.031 

Balance evned ovor to 

Baieocc SiMt 


65.904 

37A9I 

TOTAL 


72.951 

47.953 

The Schedwiei referred to above form an ioiepal part of the ^oTit 
led Lfift Accouee 


^ our ansched report 

For DALAL DESAI A K(rMANA 

ABU DHABI COMMERCIAL BANK LIMITED 

Chartered Accouniantt 

Bombay Branch 

Sd/- 

SdT- 

; MAHESHASRANl 

AHMED SALEH AL BANNA 

' Partner 

Chief Eaecuiive - UMia 

Bombay. June 29. 1994 
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/VOr£SAWD5Ctf£Dt/Z£SrorH£fWAiVaA15rAr£W£WTSASi4r MARCW 31 , !994 



ScMule l—CifMAt 
<A) CrpMiJ 

AfflOUM bfOii|M into IftdiA 
by wiy of iiaii*u|» Copiul 

TOTAL 

<B) AinouM of DepoiH kepr wHh 
Ike Ptoerw Sank of Podia 
u/i II (2)ofitea«^iii 
Rcfvlalieo AO, IW 


2^ 

um 


ItlOO 


SiaMory Reaarves 

(Raaorve voder $a< U(2KbM*i) ' 

of Bankitv Reiulaiivfl Act.lboy) 

0 OpeniAi Balance 

il) Addliiefu dunn| (he year 


II Capdal Reaervea 
0 Opmni Salance 
il> AdfHOooa duno| (he {rear 


Hi RavaiMia aiHl Oiher Reaervea 
iSaeooieiU] 

I) Opemne Balance 

rt> Additions dwinf the year 

iii) Otieooea dvnac (he ytat 


IV. Balaoce in ftofh and Lon 
AcoevM 

TOTAL 


6cb«dak3—Oep^ 

A> t, Demaiul Uepoaiu 

i) Prom beoka 

ii) From othm 


II. Savlnis Btfdc Dcfioaiu 

III. Tcnn DepoaHa 
i> Pion baoka 
H> Frgmechen 


TOTAL 

B> I. Depoalu of bnRckai ia Iftdia 


IdJ’l 

?.054 


21.325 

1,200 

NIL 


1^ 


40.763 

NIL 

NIL 


40.763 

65,904 


129.192 


BJ53 

3f7A5l 


396.204 

2IB.7I4 


5.140 

9.131 


14.271 

IJOO 

NIL 


1.200 


30.451 

io.r5 

15633 


40.763 

37.691 


93.925 


IJ37 

394.965 

4 


396.303 

96.3M 


76J00 119.650 

2.096.723 1.466.070 


il73. 




2.7SI.I40 2^.610 


2.7II.I40 


L BcerowiBfa in India 
1) Ra«yc of 
d> Oitetaka 
hil Ollier laabutma and i«aK 

II Boryowijifa from ovtikW India 

TOTAL 

III Saeuiad borrowinp metuded la 
iMdllab^ 


LiaUBta 


I Billa payabk 

II inice*ofAce adjuibnetKs (net) 
Ml leaaics accniad 

IV Olhen fmclodkit provuiOAil 

TOTAL 


BnokeTIndla 
I. CMkahaod 

<inehidia6 fonifn currency iHstas) 

II Bainaoea via Raaarve BaM of India 
0 in CurreM Accewni 

TOTAL 

Sekedida 7 Balanca vHh 
Banka and Money al CaB 




L In India 

t| Batartcea wilb banks 

a) ■ Oaiou AffWiiars 
to in Depoak Aocovnu 

i> Money ai call and sborr notice 
al Wkli bMka 

b) Wkh othei instituiKm 

TOTAL 

n, Owaid a ladia 

0 In Cunen Accoims 

•i) b oiks Depeait Aeeeuno 

in) Money « caB aad ahon aoiice 

TOTAL 

CRAND TOTAL 4U 111 


(Its. ia ihouaaiMls) 


As on 
Msch 31. 
1994 


As on 
hlareh 31. 
1993 



2.129 

I0S.434 


907.562 


787 

530.924 


531.711 


47.271 

152.000 


199.271 


44.414 

NIL 

NIL 


44.414 


243,695 


56.710 

NIL 


fTjTixu 


NIL 


246.710 


12.772 

1.925 

NIL 


21.697 


268.407 
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BOMBAY BRANCH 


NOTES Af^D SCHEDOLES TO THE FlNANOALSTATEMENTSASAT MAECHSf, 1994 



(Rs. ■thwitandt) 


Atoft Aeon 

MardiSI. 

1994 1993 


8«Mul»l—la 


I imwwmn Hi Itdi* 
i> OoveramM je c Bfiii CT 

il) OAbv ippravad Mcumi 

lU) Shm 

tv) rinhiMinvit Mtdboedi 

v) In flolMMluina lad^of 
joM vtamrei 

TOTAL 


9 cii* 4 wli 9 —A 9 «»iK« 

A) t) Billi pufchaied whI 
dtKommd 

H) CbK enifets. ovenfevfti 
leant rapajiaWe m dt m ad 
111) Term leant 


76I.4M 

M.719 

NIL 

93.095 

NU. 

9io.no 


S24.540 

17.739 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

562 J79 


379.244 379.125 


'KlliJ 


TOTAL 


B) 0 Secuced by la^Ue aiieu 
il) Covend by Bank/Goveramm 
furiMeei 
Ul) Unteoircd 

TOTAL 


2l.3t6 


1.016.070 


465.522 

12.416 


157^63 


456.435 159.511 


229J17 
326.411 


NIL 

697.745 


1.016.070 1.17.263 


O I 
i) 


I Advincee In India 
i) Prioilcy Secion 
it) PuUie Sedet 
iii> Banka 
iv) Ottien 

TOTAL 


Sefcedttfte 26—Ftacd 
I Pmjict 


IIU33 
50.000 
229J >7 
555.320 


60.306 

49.500 

NIL 

747.455 


1,016.070 157.261 


0 At •;e«( befifiBiQf uf ite year 

12.621 

12.621 

U) AdtHttona dwini Ite year 

269 

NIL 

lit) DadwiiOBa tkoiai ite year 

NIL 

NIL 

IV) DeptecteMn to dace 

(2.U96) 

41.706) 

TOTAL 

10.792 

10.915 



11. 0(6ct Aiad Aaae4 (iaekidtaf 
Aninn wd nuum) 
i> At eoai beftaiMic of ihe year 
6) Addtbeitf dinfi( die year 
nil QnrtMrtioae dyh^ (be year 
IV) DepncMMA 19 date 

TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL (I V If) 



7.594 


11.366 


19,233 


1 

ScMute 11—Otter AMto ^ 



1 {■■•ofAee adfUBinenQ (nel) 

NIL 

NIL 

II. iBaatcu acovad 

50.396 

37.206 

111. Tea paid la tdvancteia 
deducted ■ awrte 

27.857 

27.426 

IV. Staboaefy md turnfa 

7 

5 

V. Oiten 

55.697 

4493 

TOTAL 

134.157 

! 69 232 





6p6td9lf 13—CeaUmiiil 


I. Liabilny oa acfomw cf owstandiaf 
f ora ai d CTd>M|e cooincis 
li. Gutmueet ftva on of 
COMIIONMS' 
a) In India 
b> Oglsde India 
IR. AvcepiBiicCa. eadonamenlt 
mi alter oUiptiooe 
IV Oihei neini for whicb the bate 
ia coain^eaily litek: 
a) Billt of Eachaaie 
Radiacouued 

b> iBOraeflmenn tea diapmed 
■id la appe a l aoi pun^idad 
(mduikBi ite effect ea 
peadikd mew memt) la 
caianted M: 

TOTAL 


459.673 


102.856 

134.210 

177.293 


25.110 


15.32? 

52.100 

K130 


29436 26.300 


903466 143. 
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BOMBAY BRANCH 


NOTES AND SCHEDULES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEklENTS AS AT MARCH 31. 1994 


(fU 

(lU. in OtOttiMdi) 


KSi 

mSM 



Yew 

Y«r 






Ended 

Bmkd 


Mtfcfe3l. 

Mvch 71, 



M«h3l. 

MM«k3l. 

1 

J994 

1993 



1994 

1993 

1 

SckMt 13—iMmn 

K*fw^ 

1 



Ml 

AUt l6-OpenlkA| 



1 InttfCfMIucouni oa 

1 


1 

Pejnnts lo and piovtMm for 



AdvMCd^lIl 

1 I2II..127 

tCMATO 


aaRteyeei 

7,749 

6.191 

(1 Incons on tnvcMmeau 

m.^vt 

82.713 



1 


Ml. Inicreti on bnlmcei wnb 



II 

ReM. Hue and hfhlia| 

1 3.257 

3.010 

Rcwfvc Bonk of InAo onJ 
oMmt iMOf hoDk fundi 

21.147 

24.529 

111 

ft)aiiAt kkd Mboner^ 

l.6tl 

1 

1.097 

IV OTMrt 

3.293 

579 



1 


TOTAL 

2M.700 

7 ltM 

IV. 

Advervaanent and peWiatr 

716 1 

359 

1 

Scbodute 14-^Mb«r iMome 

1 


V 

tkpHCMMon on benk'i pct^cny 

2.569 

' 1 

1,813 

1 Conuniailon. vivhongt 



VI, 

Dwccmv* fen. ellowenm end 

1 

1 1 


m6 \irokitnfB 

4.761 

3J67 


etpeon* 

1 137 ' 

33 

II No profii OA Hie of inveitniBao 

IS.2I0 

792 

VII, 

AvdilOA* Nei and eipenm 

1 

' 130 I 

90 

III. Net pcoTu on uie lABd. 






buildkn|i end other uieo 

It 

(IM) 

vni 

l.«» chtffei 

1 1 

30 

188 

IV. Na profit on enchants 




1 


mAHCtioni 

3.330 

9.009 

i ^ 

Ptwafei. Teleimu. 



1 



IX« 



TOTAL 

23.319 

^9 

6 

Tdcpbonet. eic 

3.037 

J.852 


Schedule 15—leiertei 



' X Repeirs wtd inaiMcneocc 

2.469 

2,022 

Rzpeadcd 



1 



1. iMerest on deposits 

152374 

112.453 

' XI. Iflearanee 

1,457 

853 

II. InlBfesl on Reserve Bank uf i 






Indi^ntcr-benk bcerowints 

281 

722 

XII Otter upeedilun 

3,595 

2.745 

Ul. Otters 

68 

456 




TOTAL 

152.923 

113^31 

TOTAL 

76 8M 

20,323 


1 
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Abu Dhabi CooMMrcW liuk IMled 

U^a m A»*€iw^wuh wwi^bbi^ 

BOMBAY BRANCH 

SdMdaU 17—Nola ob Aecouolb 



I. nihclp«l AccbUMinf PoIkKS 
I GcBfnJ 

The «ceomp«i>ih| fMumciAl wcmwKt ha«« bech «* the bmorKd eon boeii Md eoAfvcm to ibe natuiory provisMOs and 

pnctMM pftvailitti ift ihe country.. 

2. TrtnMcuoM iAvdvint PottifA Eadui^. 

j Monetary aaaeu aed iteMbiics have heca inualaied at (he ricbaAge rtiea p«w«ihn| la the cloae of (he yeae except foeniA cyrreney 
depoeiu under certain Khetnea which ttc u an dated u notioal met W^ nwetary aeaett have been ehnied m the booki ai (be 
ccAUmed mat 

b. Income aud eapeodKure iicina have beeu tnmlaiMtM (he excfeaefB raiet rubai««(ha date pTihe varueateiik. 
di OutataiMhni foward eootneti have baao revalued at (he forward eichan|e raiea p(cvBiin| at the doae of ihe year. 

1, iBveatmeMtt 

I The inveHmcaKa m approved aceumiet are clmarieil imo •‘Pcamaneie" and "CunBU’* mveititienu m ierm» of guKkIinea of Reierve 
Bank af India 

it. hmusent Investmantt art valued at coA 

id. CufvcK invcaunanu have beta vafoatf at lower uf coal or markei value Per the purpote of valuation Rceerve Baafc of Indii^lock 
Eachen^ quotMwnr uhew evailabte he«« h«M lahco at oiartA PB«t. and where the raet are not avwlabte, the maw have teen valued 
m par norim Uid down by floacrve Bank nf Iruha m under 

a GovenvneM SeeurKiea and PSU Bonds Valued on yieU lo maumiwt < Ylldt hatit 

b T^aMiy BUls Valued a caiT)na( con 

iv ihe hrokan period intenea on purchaac/Mle of xecurmet» nemed nt ciprtat ourtay/reeeipi 
4, AdvaAcca. 

I, Provision for bad/doubtful advances is made on ibe bawt nl the asme <laesi5cdJon and pAivisioninf nn|uire«nent (heieuf under the 
prudenhal notins laid down by (he Reserve ftBtk of India in respaa of all non perlonniry asaeti iKtudiei ihvie wuh outslandmi 
balance of lc» than Rs SS.OOOf- per b o rr o w e r Advances secured by Rnnitfial Cuvamees of pubbi sector bonks vc ovt considered 
Tfon Berforming Aaseu~ 

K. Punher provisMw is made for dovbiful advancer in rcepeci of oiher advances based «w Manafemem'^BSiiiruie of potcmsol exposure 
III ProviiioM in respect of doubtful advanen have been deducted from advanees to eswt eeBcasary and the excess has been included 
under '‘Other LidHlMea and Rovaioue*'. 

IV. In eonaovtium advances, (be accouiMs ere classified as per the da eiw oo of the Icud bank. 

V Advances are shown nei of bills duceumed wilh (be HannetsI laaWuiions 

VI. Inieew on non*perfurming advancts is accounmd as prnhe gindalmei of Reserve Aank of India with reference to italisaiion 
S Raad Asieis. 

I. Fixed assets we accouaicd for at theu historical cow 

o. Depreciation is provided for oo cbe wnaen dowo value mnhud at the rates pmsoitud in Schedule XIV of the Companies Act. I9S6 
b Staff BeneBis 

Tie lisMicy for gnuuuy to fluff hat bBcrt computed oo aciuanaJ baps esi4 paid (o the wroved Craiuity Fund of the Bank 
7. Net Profit. 

The 00 profit disclosed in lAe ProTu sod Lou Act’ouP is after 
I Provinon for (axes oo ineomt in a ceo fdi ek'e wkb stflpery m(uiipneMs 
ii. ^vision for noa'perfonnmg advances. 
jU. ProviaioA for Head OfAce a^mnatiatioo expenies 
iv Other usual and necessary provisions 

II. Changes in Accounting Mkics. 

I RovisioA for advances with individual otflsiindmg of less ih«s Rs. ZS.OOQf* hat bum made this yeu 0 5% of the aggregate smiHUU out- 
stieidiiig as per Ihe prudeniial nonns laid down by the Reserve Baofc of India m agninfl 2.Sib in the preceduig yev. 

2. Income on noa-perfomung assets with individual cucstanbRg of lees Ann Rv 25.0(XV* has ootbeeniueogou^ in view ofOieprudannal 
(KKins laid down by the Reserve Bank of lsidi& 

y. Identifmcioa ol Noo*perfbrminf assrti has been done p pet the rtvired gmdelioas uf Rcareve Bsrft of India. 

4 The impact of rhese changes on cperanonal results for the yep h not maPnal 

lU. Revenue and CUier Reserves 

1. iKlude Head Office Reserves of Rs 33.25S (OOO’s) shich trpirimii fiflids remisted by Head OfRce/ietaiBed front repntriatde profits to 
meet the cost of acquudion of reiHfanual preireies. depnso/advasKe lieace tern of Rak prumiMS 0 Bombay, etc as per guidelines of 
Reserve Bank of India 

|V The previous year’s figures have been regruvped/iearninged wherevp accessary. 

$«• 

AHMEOSALBH AL BANNA 
Chief Executive • India 

Bombay. June 211. 1744 
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BOMBAY BRANCH 


Audllon* Report oa the Acouatt o^lBe Bombty Branch of 
Abu Dhabi Comottrdal Book titnUj^i 

We have audlied the attached Balance Sheet of the Botnbay Branch of Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank Limited 
(incorpomed in the Vnimi Arab Ejnixaiei with Umiied Uabilily). at ai Slit March 1994 and the Profit and Losr 
Account of the Bombay Branch of the Bank for the year ended I lei March 1994 aiuwJied thereto. 

The Balance Sheet end ProTii and Lou Account have bean drawn \tp in accordance with the proviiioni of Section 29 
of the Bankins Refulation Act. 1949 read with the provUioni of Scchoo 211 and Sub Section (S) of Section 227 of 
the Companiee Aa 1956. 

We report that: 

<l) we have obtained lU the information and eaplanaiioni which, to the beat of our knowledfe and belief, were 
necessary for the purposes of (he audit and have found them to be aatitfactory; 

<2) the (nneactiona which have come 10 our oodce have been, in ouropimon. within the powen of the Bombey Branch 
of the Bank: 

0) in our opinion, proper books of accouniaa required by law have been kept by the Bombay Branch of the Bank to 
far IS appears from our examinaiion of these books; 

(4) the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loes Account dealt with by tttia mpon arc in a^reemeni with the books of kcouai; 

(5) in our opinion, and to the beet oTour mformation and mcordinf to the explanations given to us, the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Aocounu read witti noiae dicre on. panscelarly Note II regarding changes in accounting policies 
give the information required by the Companies Act. 1956, in die manner eo required for Banking Companies and 
give a true and fair view of the stale ofaffain of the Didian Branch of the Bank as at 31st March 1994 and of its 
profit for the ye« ended on that date. 


PorDALAL DESAI ft KUMANA 
Chartered Accountants 

$d/' 

MAHESH ASRANI 

Bombay; June 28.1994 Partner 
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Beyond the Law and the hard 

Quality of Private Health Care 

Sunil Nnndr^ 

Aithough th€ private sector in heatth care is hrgc and growtmg. it is poorfy rtgtdased with hardly any regard to quality 
of care. 


THE World Bink p^r on * Health Financing 
in Irdii’ and the' Wodd Development Repon 
1993* advoeiaed privatiiation and liberaliiauoo 
of the health sector. How rekvant are these 
policy prescnptiona for (he Indian conieai? 
What eiactly is the nature of the private 
health aectorin Indie'* Whai are the regulatory 
and monitoring mechanisms and their 
implementation in this sector? 

Dw private health sector is a large and 
Important constituent In the country ’ s health 
care delivery lysten. The share of the pn vete 
health sector in India it between 4 and 5 per 
cent of the gross domestic product This 
share at today's prices worita out to between 
Ri 16,000 crore and Rs 20.000 crore per 
year. India probably has the largest private 
health sector in (he world (Ouggal and Nandrij 
19911. *niis sector has enlarg^greatly In the 
poM'independencc period, especially in the 
80s. A substantial financial burden of 
households is for meeting health care needs. ^ 
This gains stgnificaiice when we realise that 
nearly half the cuuMry's population does not 
have enough resources to meet its food 
requirements. Compared to state espenditure 
on health the private housch^d expenditure 
IS nearly four to five limes more than that 
of the state (Duggal and Amin 1989], 

EXTBNT or PuVATK PraOKT 

Data on sectoral diaiributton of doctors is 
not easily availabk because many sutes do 
not file’(he required information in the 
mliustry of health. A study conducted in 
19$3*64 by the Institute of Applied 
Mat^wer Research showed that out of a 
total of 1,00.189 doctors 39 per cent of them 
were in government service and 6 1 per cent 
doctors inthe private sector of the allopathic 
system of medicine. Out of those in private 
sedor 88.4 per cent were self*employed and 
11 ,4 per cent were employed in the private 
health estabUshments (Jesan «td Ananthnman 
19931. A study in Ahmcdnagar disinci. 
Maharashtra identified a total of 3.060 
doctors belonging to all systems of medicine 
in the Jistiict. of whom 92 per cent were in 
the private sector (including a very small per* 
carnage in the vol untary sector). Ofthe 3.060 
identified doctors. 91. S per cent were general 
practitwnersand 8.3 percent were specialists, 
information not being available for 10 per 
cent of the doctors. Of the total docion 
identified 51 per cent were in urban areas 


and the rest in rural areas. In urban areas, 
CPs coiwituted Tf pet ceot and sperialisu 
13 per cent while Ihe degrees end 
specialisations of 9 per cent of the doctors 
were not known. In rwal areas. 85.5 per con 
were CPs. specialists constituted only 1.8 
percemaodtheinformarioAon ll.9percefli 
was not avaiiable. Pwiher with regard to a 
break up of specialists out of a total of 234 
specialists. 22 per ccM were gynaec^gists. 
^.5 per cent were surgeons. 1 2 per cctM were 
phystdans. 10 per cent were pediatriciani. 
7 per cent were opbthalmologista. 6 per cent 
were anaesthetists. S per cen each were 
dermatologfiis and crthopeedscs, 4 per cent 
were ear. nose and throat (ENT) specialists, 
2 per ceM were ptychiatnsts. 6.5 per cent 
fall in the category of others (includes 
radiologists, pathologists, cardiologists, 
plaatk surgeons, physiotherapisui [PRCH 
U) i993J. 

Practitionm also consist of those having 
dubious qualificationsand degrees orhaving 
no qualifications u all such as (hose who 
have worked as helpers, compeunders or 
assistants for other docton for a period of 
lime and have picked up the skill in the 
process. In (has category somcomes spouses 
of doaors are also included, who tit in the 
clinic when the doctor is away. Also included 
in certain cates are the sons/daughters who 
'inherit' the practice of thdr pereitts. A study 
conducted in Madhya Rrad^ showed that 
of all (hose treated if private fKiliiy. 52.24 
percent ofthe illness episodes in rural areas, 
I7.g3 per CCM in urban areas were treated 
by Uccntiatei/RMPs (Ceorge. Shah and 
Nandrij 1993]. The extent of quackery can 
be gauged from the adveititements which 
appear regularly in leading newspapers of 
(he country for cure of various illnesses Ibe 
decay is so bed that posters are disfdiyed 
openJy at local railway stadoos of Bombay 
urging people to become a doctor.* In 
Maharaabira the govemmois appointed a 
committee to look into the matter of quai^ 
and take action against them. With the help 
of the public health machinery at various 
levels. 4.971 bogus doctors were ideoiified 
and the list sent n> the stare and police 
authorities for further action Sompark. 
August 1993. Till date no action has been 
taken on the report. 

In India, dunng 1974.16 ^r cent of the 
hnspiul« and 31.5 per cent of the hospital 
beds were m ibe privae sector and reit were 


in the public sector . This proportion increased 
in 19M to 57.95 per cent of Ihe hospitals 
and 29. 1 2 percent iwspital beds in the private 
sector. There are reasons to bdieve (hat Ihe 
number of hospitals in the private sector is 
much larger than what the available due 
suggests. According to data in Nealih 
tfddrTWion of India 1992, diera were only 
1.319 pnviie and voluntary hospitals in 
HaharashUt. and (he Otreciory of HespitaU 
brought oM by the ministry of health Uiled 
1.174 hospii^s in Maharashtra. But the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation listed 907 
private hospitals and nursing homes in 
Bombay city alone (excluding Thane), on 
the basis of its registration data which again 
ia an underestimate. Another Instance of 
under reporting of dau is brought oui by a 
survey undertaken by Andhn Pradesh Vaidya 
Vidhana Pari shad, which found the existence 
of 2402 pn vale hospitals and 42.192 private 
hospital heda in Andhra Pradesh in 1993. 

According to data available with COI as 
on January 1.1991, however Andhra Pradesh 
had only 266 pri vale and voluntary hospital s 
and 11.103 private hospital beds (Heaiih 
/n/prwwiwn of India 1991). The survey also 
showed that 67.60 per cent of the private 
hospitals were located in urban areas (which 
were state capital. di vi sional HQ. district HQ 
and tahika HQ). The bed; population ratio 
inthe private factor was 6.37 b^ per 10.000 
population and in public sector S .12 per 
10.000. Ahmednagar district. Maluraihtra 
had 274 hospitals and nursing homes in the 
district, of which 82 per cent were privately 
owned. 7 per cent by the public sector and 
4 per cent by v(^uniary*mlssionary agencies 
at^ 7 per cent not known. The response to 
the mailed questionnaire from 90 hospitals 
showed that there were a total of 2441 beds 
and the private hospilals accounted for 1.050 
beds (PRCH (a) 1993). 

The above daa suggests that the size of 
private hoapitals is much larger chan offteiti 
data brought out by the government. 
Secondly, ihet indoor care provided by 
private hospitals is much larger than public 
hospiufs and this growth has taken place 
mainly in urban areas. The increase has 
occurred not so much because private 
hospitals are better equipped, more effkiem 
and manned by better qualified and more 
humane staff as because public hospitals 
hive simply failed to keep pace with the 
demand and have been star^ of funds, are 
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wnfcfwj lod run down. 

A ttcm» devdopmeat in pciwe teddi 
factor lUtf bceo the g row th of corpof ^ 
hotpiuU. rightly tefflted 'rncdicd InAMrid 
complex* (Rdman l9tS]. In 19«3, the fint 
corponie hoepitd in Indie wii let up in 
Medfu. It wii ettebliihcd by Apollo 
Hoepiuds Enietprito (AHEL), which widon 
five yean hid recorded e rumover of Ks 
ILdtcroreande net profit of Ri l.tfcrore. 
Many corporate houiee and non<residm 
Indiaiif have Taccnily Joined thi» enterprix. 
a I. Hindujaa. Eicoru group. Standard 
Organic group, Surlux DiagnoMic cenirea, 
Unitad Breweriea group, Coenkaa. Birias 
and the Modii. In a ipan of two yeani I9S4 
to 1986. over 60 dia^ioatic centrei have 
en t ered the mariret with an inveatmeni of 
over Ri 200 crore in lophitticated 
equipmeni. Today Bombay hai 13 body 
acaoMri.DeUe 11 .MaMdght.Calcuaatiree. 
Hyderabad two, Pune three aruj Ahmedebad 
threa [laaani and Aninthraman 1993] Bach 
ofthexcoitRibcrorea piece. The United 
Group owne ever 32 body xannen and 14 
brain icnnere in tbecountry (/nduei Etprtu. 
May 1$, 1989). Suffice to My (hat with the 
rite of the corporate leaor, the cycle in 
health care doer not itart with a trained 
medical pcraon and a iKk penon in March 
of each other, but with an invertor in the 
Ihtrc market in search of i profn^Ic 
investment: (be avaitabitUy of newer medical 
technolofy and a mvket in medical care 
being merel y an at iracO ve form of investment 
fPhadke ]993|. 

Moo of the bigcorporaie and 0UW hospitals 
•recorKCfitritedin metropolitan cities. Many 
of (hem register (henuelvc* as (nut hoaprtali 
with a view to getting venous benefits from 
the state and escape various taxa. 

QuaLitv or PiuvAii CAna 

Only recently has attention been focused 
on the serious anomalies with regard to the 
functioning andquality of care being provMled 
by private pnctfiionen. This was poesrbfe 
b^ause a numbeT of cases of medical 
malpractice and negliferKC filed in the court 
of law by the victims and their relatives as 
well as due to the role played by (he media 
and dinierent consumer organisations. 

For speeialiacd ocaonant like hospttalisation 
and iovestigtfiOAS. tbe GP usually refen the 
petient risewhere. Informal discussions and 
meetings with private doctors revealed that 
in meuopolitan cities like Bombay, Delhi. 
Calcutta, etc. and also in smaller urta areas 
like Ahmednagar. Naslk. Pune (here is a 
form of *cui*practice' operating. For referrals 
made, a pari of the fee charged to tbe patient 
is given to (N referring doctor. A CP/ 
coosultaru gets a cut if a/he refers a patient 
to a consultant. hospUat/nursiog home. 
Ubaraary, diagnsabccereie. etc. In Bombay, 
the cuc*rttlo b as high as 30 to 40 per cent 


of the tel etefed. As per a new system 
whi^ has stanad opermini. if a cormhaai 
wanu so sort praoicc. s/he should deposit 
a cartaio amoua of money with the local GP 
for refdrala to be made by him/her. In some 
towns of Maharashtra mformal associations 
of doctors have stai^ardised the ratios of 
cuts to be given. Recently ui s suburb of 
Bontey the CPs exened pressure on the 
ownen of private hospiUls/nursini homes 
to increase the raooof (he 'cuts'. Cut'practKe 
operaaei with everybody's knowledge but 
(here has been no documentation or study 
of this aspect. Cu(*prvrice mevii^y lends 
to uncducal and unnecessary inveriifMions. 
reterals. hospiulisatioo. high eosu. etc. For 
those doctors who want to prKiicc ethstally 
and rationally survival in (Ms atmosphere is 
difflcuh. 

The technicaUmedical knowledge of 
doctors regarding treatment being provided 
to the people neadi to be examined. Two 
studies on knowle^ and awarsneas among 
docton regardii^ tubciculosii and leprosy 
were conducted in Bombay. It was found (hat 
for (reeling tuberculosis patients. lODpnvaie 
docton prescribed 80 different regimens, 
most of which were inappropriate and 
expensive (Upkkar and Shepard 1991), With 
regard to leprosy, it was found that there was 
a gross La^ of knowledie and awareneu 
among private docton about the diseoK and 
about the National Leprosy Control 
Prognmme (Uplefcar and Cash 1991]. Use 
me^cines and irooctions which the doctors 
use are either samples given by the methcal 
representatives or those bou^ from the 
open markei. Usually the doctor gives those 
medicines and injections reca ved II saii44es 
or sdls at i tugto rase those bought. This 
is unethical since the doctor infringes on the 
phannaciiu trade. Some of the doctors also 
give medicines in loose paper packets oc 
boitks. *niis pr a c ti c e is incorrect since the 
patient does not know whai the packris/ 
books actually contain There is rampant use 
of imtional medicines and inj^aiont by the 
doctors in the private health lecior.tnJalgaon 
district. Maharashtra, for illneu episodes of 
diarrhoea, 72.5 per ccht received iojections, 
for cough and cold. M.7 per cent received 
injections; for malaria. 87.5 per cent 
received injections; for measles. 61.1 per 
cent received injections and for heart 
diseases 76.5 par ccM received in^acoons 
[Duggal and Amin 1989]. IrnUonal practices 
are common among doctois in the pubik as 
well as private health sectors. But it is on 
the hi^Kr side in Ok privme sector . In Madhya 
Pradesh it was hiriher found ihJi out of 884 
illneu episodes which received medicine* 
along with injections. 86.09 percent of them 
received it from the privaie health facility 
(George. Shah and Nandrai 1993] 

Rirdier. preli minary resuhsof a study being 
Gooducicd in a typical district of Mahvaihm 
shovred that unnecessary use of in;ectxNis. 


irrational drug combinations, hatardous 
drugs andunneceuaiy drugs were prescribed 
more in the private sector. Out of a total of 
633 prescriptions analysed from 27 private 
clinics it was found that 28.9 per cent were 
of irrational drug combinations. 9.6 percent 
were for hazardous drugs. 45.7 per cent were 
unnecessary drugs and 26.5 per cent were 
unnecessary injections. Compared to 591 
prescriptions from 17 public clinics, it was 
found that 2 per cent were irrational drug 
consbinriions.O.S percent were for hazardous 
drugs. 28.4 per cent vrere for umecesiaiy 
drugs and 24.2 percent were for unnecessary 
inkctiOAS (PRCH (b) 1993]. The main source 
of continuing education for docton are the 
mescal repnoUives. Medical (CpitaMttvei 
ofte pharina resfi cal industry. I ncluding those 
from the renowned niuliinaiionals. in their 
race for fulfl DI ng largeu, approach those not 
having proper or dubious qualifications. In 
(hit manner, they alto encourage quackery. 

The li me spent witii patienu for diagnosing 
and explaining would depend on the load of 
patlems, the doctor hat per day/hour and or 
demand for the services. A puUic opinion 
study conducted by Medico Friend Circle 
IMI^ showed (hat out of 208 reipondemt 
61 percew felt (hat (he waiting period to see 
a doctor was highly unreasonable; that is. 
beyond 20 minutes [MFC, Bombay Group, 
1993]. Besides, many of the doctors while 
dispensing medicines and injections or 
recommending in veatigatlons. do not pro vide 
infonnation to the patient regarding the 
diagnosis and side effecii. In fact, many of 
them get angry when queslimd ^oul (he 
side effeeu ^ die drop prescribed, the 
iDvestigative procedures recommended or 
regarding the diagnosis. The MFC study 
found (hu4t percent of the doctors did not 
give information about the diagnosis and 
among those who gave infonnation only hal f 
pvc complete mforination. Only 16 percent 
of the respondems were given infonnation 
on Che side effects of drop. About 48 per 
cent of (he respondents were completely 
satisfied with the behaviour of the doctors, 
27 per cent partially and 17 per cent not at 
all 

Doctors' charges are more often than not 
exorbiiam and irrational. The charges levied 
arc arbitrary, imtional and without any proper 
basis. The question of fees and charges rai ses 
ethical issues, tbe in^onant one being the 
basis on which the price of skills in a 
profession which is meant to be caring are 
computed. There are no resinciions or 
guidelines for the fees charged by the 
practitioners or conauliams in (be couiury. 
Tliere is no siandanSsaiion of fees in the 
country. In ihe MFC study, in answer to the 
question regarding standardtsaiion of fees 
charged by the doctor, it was found that 65 
per cent of them felt that there should be 
some form of standardisation of fees. TTie 
study alio 'found (hai nearly 76 per ceril of 
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the docion M not five a recetpc for tne 
peymeiMs made, only 24 per ceot of them 
gave receipu after beinf asked for H. 

the eimtnfs of doctors have been siudied 
only recently. A study undertaken mBombay 
city foun^ (hai a CFs net income, on in 
average, arorici out to Rj 16.5d0 per month 
[George'l 991]. Another study conducted in 
Delhi found that on an averafe the net income 
of a GP practising In a clinic or residence 
was tti 24.290 p m. and a graduate 
gyaaecologiiu income waa found to be 
lU 28.910 pm. With regard to thoae having 
postgraduate qualificaiioAs in medicine, the 
average income waa found to be Rs 27.880 
p m. for general surgery Rs 37470 p m; and 
for gynaecology Rs S3,870 p m [Kansal 
1992). 

The fees of the doctors has growm apace 
with private health cate. The NCAER study 
showed that 5S per cent of the household 
expenditure on health care was spent on 
private docton and only 39 per cent un 
public Institution. Many patients and ihdr 
family memben have been pauperised during 
the course of treatment from the private 
health facilities. 

Figures regarding cases treated, 
diagnosis, type of treatment provided, 
amount charged, etc. are not easily 
obtainable from private hospitals and 
nursing homes. Only recently due to the 
demands made by the judiciary, various 
facts have come out. In Calcutta a petition 
was filed by an advocate In the Calcutta 
High Court regarding the conditions of 
private hospitals and nursing homes. In 
response to thi i a committee was appoi nted 
by dv speaker of die West Bengal legislati ve 
uaembly in 1983 to prepare a report. This 
report found that the nursing homes lacked 
adequate floor. This report found that the 
nursing homes lacked adequate floor space, 
ventilation, lighting, water, bathroom 
facJlilies and quallBed docton and nursing 
stair (The TeUgraftK July 2. 1969}. 

In 1991 the chief justice of the Bombay 
High Court directed the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation (BMC), to set up a permanent 
committee to oversee and supervise the 
implementation of (he Bombay Nursing 
Home Registration Act (BNHRA), 1949. 
and make recommendaiions. Thi sjudgrrient 
came about due to a public iplercst I i ligation 
Bled by a victim* s diughter and the acti vists 
of Mrc (Bombay Croup). In this case a 
homeopath doctor administered a wrong 
blood type during transfusion lo the patient 
in an allopathic hospital. The case raised 
questions regarding standards of medical 
practice in private hospitals and nursing 
homes, quality of staff employed and 
treatment offered, equipment used, (he 
general administration of these hospitals 
and their accountability to the people at 
large. The case also further highlighted the 
role of the implemeniation agencies. 


the coMBitice <mcmm to Mok k tna 
functioruBgof extsting hospitals and oumsng 
homo in die city of Boo^y. As part of this 
exercise. 24 hospitals and nursing homes in 
the eastern zone of Bombay were studied 
[Nandraj 1992). The Bnetings bom the study 
are used here to throw light on the vinous 
broader issua with regard to pitvite hospitals 
and nursing homes. 

In India the contrasts in the private henidi 
sector with regard to hospitals is vast. While 
there are the huge corporate hospitals ihe 
majority are those having I0io30beds. with 
the average number of beds in Bombay being 
around 10. As it is quite well known very 
few hospitals functioA from an ind^endeni 
buiMtng. The study in Bombay fourtd (hat 
613 per cent of ihe hospnals were located 
in rcsKleniia] preimsca. and IIS per cent 
were run from sheds which had roofs of 
asbestos, tin. etc. and only 8.33 per cent had 
functioned in inde p endent bvildingi. The 
study further found that 30 per cent of (he 
hospitals were locaied in po^y maintaioed 
bui Idi ngs or were in a dtlapkjaied condition. 
Hospitals funciioning from resideniial 
premises pose various difBculties. Residents 
staying in the prerrases are put to a let of 
hantohip. Secondly, a residential premlM is 
not suitable for a hoapiial or nurung hon>e 
with its narrow passages and small doors. 
The urban devdopmerM depmtmeat nf (be 
BMC specifies that ihehospiial if run from 
a residential building, should be locaied on 
the ground floor or (he fust floor only and 
(hat they should have s M»p*f** enirinc*. In 
niral areas, a practising GP generally keeps 
one or two beds m (he cliDK for the exclusive 
use of his/her peiienu rince die facilities for 
indoor care are quin AscaoL TTiesc could 
also be considered as hoipitali since they 
provide indoor care. 

The study in Bcmbay found that out of 
22 hospitals and nursing homes supposed to 
have operation theatres (OTk only 13 had 
an or. and in seven, the labour room was 
combined with the OT. The average area of 
(heOT waa less than 1 OOsq ft It wasgenerally 
observed (hat some of dw OTs and labour 
rooms were in the krtchcsi: Icafceges were to 
be found in the OT and labour room widt 
paint from die ceiling and Walls peding off; 
and 17 hospnals and mirsing homes did not 
have a scrubbing room As for emergency 
services there were no supportive services 
like ambulaoce services, blood, oxygeo 
cylinders, generators, etc. Many of the 
hospitals and cursing homes were ill- 
e qiapp e d.especiaJiy tho se providing maoT Mi 
heahb services, for inst^e many of tbaoi 
did not have resusataikMi sets in the labour 
room for new-born bebies. Many nursrr^ 
homes claim to provide ICCU services but 
most do not have or ablwfo afford the 
necessary equipment TWy do not have 
doctors round (he clock. And even thoK that 
do rarely have an allopiUHC doctor trained 


m evRMiegy. 

PrtvBM hoapyals HKl nuraing honaa IW 
very ahort of (he (equirtmertt of tre toad 
personnel. Majority of (hem employ 
unqualified staff. In Bombay out of 24 
hoigstaU and nurring homes only one ho^ml 
had employed a poatgraduaredoctof. wfaeieas 
10 had doctors trained in other systema. Few 
hospitals prbvlaion for (be doctors le be 
present round the clock. Mgiority of the 
nursing homes utilised Ihe services trf vuibng 
coruultaiHs. Many private hoepiuls are staM 
or run by doctors employad* m public 
hospitals. It is quite common for such doctors 
to lure paoents to their private hospitals, 
white misusing public fadiltiet. » 

Only seven insdtutionsemployedquallfted 
nurses and that 100 one nurw each. Moat of 
them employ unqualified nurses who were 
eilher trained by the doctor or hadrecelved 
traifting for three to six months from various 
private training iAsUtutes which have alio 
sprung up to meet the needs of privaie 
hospitals. These nurses are paid measly 
salmes and dieir «mrklA| condldofu are 
pathetic. Dunng informal discussions with 
the nunes we found that they ware paid 
around Rs 300 to Rs 700 per month in 
Bombay. In another study in Delhi it was 
found that the condition of those en^loyed 
10 private health establishments, were 
working in extremely grim conditions. For 
almost all of (he categories of personnel, (he 
max imum silanes drawn by private medicil 
employees was lower than that of the 
government employees in the same 
caiegory.This apparently is an exploiudon 
of lower staff by high incone private 
practitioners (Kan^ 1992). 

The unitary conditions of privaie hospitals 
and nursing homes leaves a lot to be desired. 
The Bombay study found that many of the 
hoqiltali were congested, lacked adequate 
space: passage* and entcancci were narrow 
and crowded. There wu not enough ^ace 
for easy movemeru of a trolley or a stretcher, 
the study in Bombay found that in 37.30 
percent ofcases. (he hospital p r euti seswero 
dirty as were the beds, ecp^ally in the 
gen^ ward. More than io per cent of 
insiiiutioni did not have a miciiinujii required 
50 sq ff space for each bed. Ughdog focilities 
were found to be inadequate in 10 of the 
hospitals and nursing homes. 

The area sufTounding the bo^ital plays an 
important role in the treatment of a peheM. 
Dt^ng the study it was observed that one 
of Ihe hospitals was situated near a focfory 
and the entire atmosphere was visibly 
periluted. Noise emanating fmn Ihe foreory 
was well over prescribed limits. Many of the 
nttfsing homes were found to be situaisd 
close to busy tragic areas. Our findings with 
regard to waste oteposal. were shocking. All 
the hospitals studM disposed of (heir waste 
in (he eummon f aibage dump. This form of 
disposal hii senous impJicatioM, because of 
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tlK incrciM rMc of infMous 

iBkidifif AIDS. SceoAdly, w««e 
diipoted ihu iMy be fccycftad for funher uie 
»repofU from DelM hive shown. 

'Hte ttanber of loikti end bethreoiM were 
not Ml idequic piopoftioci to Ihe number of 
beds provided in the bospitil md lUo, the 
tree provided for todt fidKties an very 
small. Durtnf vieitt to one of the hospitals, 
blood-stained linen was being waabsd in the 
common badwoom and being <kicd in the 
piefffn II was quite ahockiag to twte that 
iVMny of the hoepittis did not have centinuouf 
supply of wMer. and in some it waa being 
proviM through lanken and other meant. 

Ifi the recent peat care provided in pnvau 
hoepitaJsbatcomein forcloeercaaiAinition. 
Private heipitals tend to perform uneeceasary 
investigations, leau, coniultetions end 
lUfferies. Docton in private hospitals more 
often do not reveal the djagnoais and keep 
ttcomtnoiding teats to 'diagnose'the ail mem 
whereas in the public hospitals, docton are 
reqiii/ed to at least write the diagnosis on the 
case paper. Due to the fact that surgeries 
are 'pcofttable' many private hospitals are 
found to be conducting unnecessary 
surgeries. The KSS survey revealed that ^1 
per cem of deliveries were by caesarem 
section. More significantly 70 per ctM of the 
hospitals where caesareans were routine were 
privately owned [Kannan et iJ 1991]. In 
Mahanahtra (he Mangudkarcommioae found 
that the average rate of caeaarean childbinh 
in government hospitals wu 5 per cent while 
in (be private sector i 1 was nearly 30 per cent. 
AccofdiAg to a m e mNf of the committee 
private clinics charge between Rs 2.000 and 
Rs S ,000 for caesarean del i very while iwrmal 
delivery fttches them Rs 300 to Rs 7CD. 
Ultrasound investigation, amnioccmesis. 
epidural anaesthesia, etc. are done 
unneecssarily. psatkularly in privtte nursing 
homes. One of (he doctors in Bombay 
commented "Very often endoscopy is done 
pisi because the ho^nal has the facility’' 
(The WeeK lanuiiy 5. 1992). In bigger 
hospitals (here is pressure on the doctors to 
ensure diet all (he beds are occupied at all 
timea and equipment available in hoapiial 
aieuaedful^. Many hospitals fix the amount 
of'busras' apbyticiaVsujfsonhasiobhng 

The tnaioniy of private ho^itals and 
nurting homes across the country generally 
refer pahents who devdop complicacions to 
pubik hospitab so dial they are tut tiiNe 
for cases of death. Most of these hospitals 
refoee admisiion to aceidem cases and (hose 
involvtng medico legal work, even when 
palsents m in • very lehous condition. Many 
instiCMioos refuse idreissioo to patients 
unleat a cenain amount of money ia paid 
beforehand. Pubik hospil^s in most cases do 
not refose admitfion 10 sttious patients. If they 
have the facilities. In public hoapMaii one can 
still demand lerrices while In phvaie hospitab 
they cm turn paient s aw^ m their will. 


Moetprivato hoepitola are nm by'medkai 
enirapraneurs*. Many dorw atoinuin proper 
bo^ of accounts . The durges are different 
for diverse kinds of nursing homes. The 
cteges include coneultabon foesandcharges 
for bed. mirsing.operaiiari. operation theasre. 
various inveiUgaiions and disposdiles used, 
for medksnes. etc. Tliese charges are levied 
by diPTereni entities for instance the doctor 
competing the operation is often ttafTcrcni 
from the one who owns the nursing home, 
(he anaeuheuscs charges art again separate. 
We found (has the accounts in only ooe 
paediatric baby care rwcsiag were mainuined 
properly. Tim M was found (hat the total 
grots income for one month waa Rs 2.20.000 
[Nandrij 1992). A Mudy undertaken in Delhi 
of dse earnings of (he pnvaie practitionen 
aed that of (he ones running nursing homes 
with graduate (MBB5) qualificaiions found 
their net ncoriK per month was Rs 73.630 
and for ihoae with poslgraduate deques the 
eamngs were up to Rs 79.960 p m [Kansal 
I992|. (ft Delhi an amendment under 
discussion is seeking 10 fd (he clwies levied 
by (he hospital. tfespUyed in a premment place 

Private hospitaJs are known to hive an 
unhealthy neaus with (he pharmaceutical 
industry. Six pttients who h^ every chance 
of survival ded in a prcsti^oui priv«e 
hospital i A Bombay due to the admimti ration 
of a subsundard drug during operation. 
Reports alleged that three doctors anached 
to the hospital were connected with the 
ownership of (he company which had 
supplied the drug. Private hoaprials are less 
accountable lo the people than govemmern 
iKwprtila. If they have not had as much bad 
publicity as puNie hospitals. ii» primarily 
becauseof patiants'reluctance to name names, 
or reveal informatkon and because of the 
inaccessibility of reliable informition. 

Raouuiuav Booaes 

The rules and regulation framed for 
praciNionersbroadly fall underihe respective 
state council acts aod the Indian Medical 
Council Act for vwwus systems of medicine. 
The practitioners are also governed by (he 
Dnip aod PharmBeuikal Act of 1950. 
Recently private praciiiioncre and hospitals 
have been brought under the purview of the 
Consumer P ro te cti on Act. f4edica] councils 
are sisniiory bodMs that set the standard of 
medical practice, 'discipline' (be profession, 
monitor their activiUes and check any 
malpractice. The cenificaie of registration 
issued by the council has to be displayed in 
a coAspicuoua place in (he place of practice. 
The council has to maintain a register of the 
doctors and this has lo be updated regulariy. 
Renewal <4 regitiratioft has to be made 
periodically. Thw not registered with the 
medkal counal cawm practise. Although 
(he bulk of (he practitiooers in the country 
are imned in other systems of mcdicme like 


homeopathy, ayurveda, unani. siddha, etc. 
mosi of them practise allopathy. 

The medical ciHiftcils regulating the 
conduct of doctors have failed i n (heir duties 
miserably. They have even failed in (heir 
bask duty of mvnuimng and updating the 
register of doctors. *nus is reflected m the 
data brought out by Htuith Infonfiaiion of 
India where many state medical councils 
have not sent in the required information to 
Ihe central government for years together. 
In the Maharashtra Medical Council (MMO 
(he register of doctors is outdated and full 
oferron. Secondly. there have been very few 
instances of doctors being penalised for 
negligence or violating the code of ethics. 
The enquiries are held in secrecy. The 
Maharashtra Medical Council IMMC) was 
unable to produce even a single record oi 
action taken against emng doctors. The 
medical councils m the country are m a mess. 
They have given permission to private 
medical colleges which are subsundard. 
understaffed, (hose not meeti ng the minimum 
prescribed standards, like having (heir own 
hospitals, etc. and have failed to resist the 
pressure from poliiiciani for opening of new 
medical colleges 

The recent elections to the MMC cleariy 
brought out the way things are managed In 
the council. Qeciions are held through the 
postal ballot method. The regiuen of the 
counal were not updated; so in a few inslances 
ballot papers were seni to doctors who had 
long expired. The names of doctors who had 
registered with (he council were not found 
in (he register: doctors who were indkied in 
law courts end with duhiuus degrees were 
candidates in the fray. There was massive 
rigging in (he election process. A panel of 
docton who were in (he fray paid money to 
the postal depanmen; and intercepted ballot 
papers which were not meant for doctors 
who were absent or dead. etc. and siamped 
them. Blank ballot papers were collected in 
an organised manner from doctors across the 
state and stamped. In ait open forom some 
of (be doctors in fact endoned this practice, 
saying (hat there w» nothing wrong vnth 
this procedure. Oearly. there is something 
seriously wrong Politicians dmng the same 
thing would have been accused of fraud Do 
docion expect patients to believe ihai a 
council elected In this manner is capable of 
dtsciplining unscrupulous practitioners? 
(Pan^a S 1993]. 

A study undertaken on behaJfof the MFC 
(Bombay group) on roles, acts, regulatory 
and mcMiiioring mechanisms for hoi<piiiils in 
various slates of India came out with 
disturbing findings, A mailed questionnaire 
was sent to all the health departments of (he 
state ggvemmenu and union territories in 
Indie. Tamil Nadu. Punjab, A odhra Pradesh. 
Kerala. Coa. Daman and Dm. Misoram, 
Gujarat, Orissa. Sikkim and Manipur 
responded to (he quesimnneire None m'these 





ittfes hive any nittt, laws, regnbUoiu of 
even data for private boapitali and nuraiDf 
homes. Govemmem of Kerala specifically 
wrote back "T%s state govemmect has no 
comrol over private bospiiata/nursi n| homes 
functioning in this state at pceaenc. as there 
iinolcgiilabon now for (his pgrpoae" . Added 
to these are Madhya Pradesh and R^aithan 
This was found out through visiu and 
discussions wi(h government offidaU of the 
respective state governments. Tp our 
knowledge only in Maharashtra and Delhi 
is there a legislation for privale hoapiials/ 
nursing homes. In Delhi there it the Ddhi 
Nursing Home Registration Act (DNKRA), 
1993. One of the largest private hedth sector 
In the world, providing 70 per cent of care 
in India, fund ions practically unregulaiad! 

Hie broad features of the BNHRA aM 
DNHRA Acu are somewhat similar. The 
ok^tives of these ads mt to provide for 
registration and inspecfion of nursmg homes 
Iheacts stipulate t^t every year the nursing 
home and hospitals are required to make an 
i^ication for registration or renewal for 
registratiOAtothe local supervising authority, 
which could bexhe municipal eorporaiion. 
municipal body, district board, district 
panchayat, etc. During the time of application 
detailed information should be provided in 
temii of qualification of stafT, adequacy of 
staff, sufficient and proper equipment, 
adequate accommodation facilities and 
space, and regarding sanitary conditions. 
Maternity homes have to sp^fy whether 
they have on their staff a qualified midwife. 
The Maharashtra Act provides for the local 
auUiority to formulate bye-lawr. On receipt 
of application for registration the local 
luchoni y may refuse 10 regisier (heappi icaoon 
if any person employed in ihe nursing home 
is found unfit, whether by reason of age or 
otherwise or if the nursing home or hospital 
Is not under the managemeiu of a qualified 
medical practitioner or a qualified nurse, or 
does not have adequate space, equipment, 
etc. Failure to register under the BNHRA 
could mean a fine of Rs 500 for the first 
offence and imprisonment for three months. 

There are other regulatiom that are also 
appUc^le to hospitals and nursing homes 
such as those referring to or related to 
buildings, drainage and sanitary facilities; 
Laws regarding Employees Provident Fund, 
minimum wages, maternity, working 
conditions among others. In addstiem to 
these hospiuU registered as trusts or public 
locieiiea have to follow the bgi stmion fonittl 
for (he trusts and public societies. These laws 
make it essential to file returns penodically 
to (he apprt^hate authority. 

During the proceedings of the public 
liUereit litigation feftned earl 19. it wm found 
that (he municipal corporation, the authonty 
for registfarion in Ihe city of Bombay, was 
noi enforcing the act. The municipal 
corporation atarted registering the hospitals 


and Buniali honsa after the c«e wvfUid. 
The judge! In thrirorderobserveddta**The 
wni petiden haa served the purpose of 
activising the co ncerned authonbes. who 
seem to heve wokm up and lahcn cenam 
steps in (he directioa of implenataliao of 
the various provisions of the law.** The 
municipal corpocreion durin| the tearingi 
admio^ that rn several wards of the city, 
the olfkials had not visited the hospitals for 
the past two to three yean. Many of Ihe 
nursing homes were not registered with ihq 
local ward office as per requirement. In fact, 
one out of four hoaiaiaU were functioning 
without proper registfalion. It admitied that 
for Ihe Iasi three yeres it had not taken action 
againiu any hospiial or nursing home nor 
collected tines. It has not prosecuted a pngJe 


ecqmbea wasioubte soMhmR tcangteio’ 
IlM of privMe ho^riab md oureing hotm 
funedoning in Bornbay tothecouft. In Delhi, 
the adminiaintion admitted (hai only IMout 
^ 545 nursing homei were reglKmtd. The 
BNHRA Act is applicable to all of 
Maharashtra, however its inqilementation 
was found to be restricted to the dties of 
Bombay, hme, NagpurandSholapur. During 
(he hearing ctf the case, the state govemmant 
Issued a directive to all the municipal 
corponhons, counci Is and municipalities In 
Maharashtra urging them to Implement the 
provision of the said aa. However, dunng 
held wort we found that the directive was 
nor implemented as the local bodies did not 
have enough information regarding the act 
tone of them did not even have a copy of 
the act), and also, the bye*laws were not yet 


nursing home up to now, TTw municipal 
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tbew bodki BoOl tite Mtt ire 
very defident. The uee of the words like 
'edeqoeie' nikeedtepfovUioMimbiguous. 
Usey do 001 spell out whK * adequeie’means 
with refirdiotbeprovisKRi of the ecu. That 
ire no rranimum requirement and Buidelines 
re^ardinf space, taniury coeditions, 
perwnoe). equipment, fees to be diarfed, 
etc. to be followed by the hospital and 
nursini home authorities. 

Ihe jud|es in the Bombay High Court 
racognitini the inadequacy the existing 
actandilioiu poor implemeMaboA directed 
the Bombay Municipal Corporition <BMC) 
to appoint an apex commiiiee and three 
sonal committees to look into the 
implementation of the act and make 
recommendations. The committees were 
overwhelmingly filled with bureaucrats of 
BMC. who in ibe first place were supposed 
to Im^ment the M. Bight from the inception 
bureaucrats in the committees started placing 
obstacles in ihecommitieca functioning. And 
very liule prugiesi has been made on the 
matter. 

Corrective wiion needs to he taken to 
bring about reforms in this sector. As a flnt 
step people should be made aware of thar 
righis and duties vig-a-vis the health care 
system. ipeci fically the prvaie heal ih sector. 
There ih^ld be a^uate representation of 
the people and consumer organisations on 
ihevshous regulating and monitoring bodies 
functioning ii various levels. Legulation 
should be enacted where there is none and 
the various existing laws should be 
implemented. The stale should ban and take 
strong action against the private praciice of 
doctors employed In govemmetu institutions. 
One of the mam reason behind the non- 
functioning of the publicheiJth syuem isdue 
to the private practice of the government 
doctors and oi her functionaries. W ith regard 
to private prsoitionen. the state and medical 
councils should ensure that only properly 
quali Tied persons practice. Through llccnsi ng 
and other means the proper geographical 
disiribuiion of practitioners and hospittis 
should be ensur^ in the couftiry to prevent 
over'concentration in certain areas. UKrc 
should be regular medical and presenpuon 
audits and the renewal of licence and 
registration should be dependent on it. 
Records should be maintained properly and 
patients should have access as a matter of 
right. Minimum standanb and requiremem 
for various types and kinds of hospauu acal 
nursing hotnes should be laid down. Wid« 
regard to charges and fees there should be 
stai>dardisation of fee^ charged by the 
practitioners and fixation of reasonable 
charges by hostutals and nursing homes for 
servicei provided. These should be displayed 
prominently in a conspicuous place. Ibere 
II a need to overhaul ihe medical councils 
in the country. They should make provision 
for registers to be maintained properly and 


keep them opea for pubBe acnjtiBy. There 
ahould be proviaioa for eoetinuiag taedicaJ 
education on a periodic beau widi renewal 
of registradon d qien d ew oa h. 

Notei 

[The lupport of fnao# and eoDeagues M MFC 
eSMAT and PRCH uadarlies this article, m 
aiiiber haa greatly beneAied from 
Bavi Deggal and Amar kaani of CEHAT who 
have comiaied dn tMlior in canylag oei the 
ahove-oieaiiQoed Mudies Thanks are also due to 
Ales George for MJpfai rnnuirrm 1 

I lA 19g6-t7.42^1001^ of Nadenal Sample 
Survey ergammioo tNSSO) found tfisr for 

SS pCf CCM f ptBinff B 111 

rural and 36.59 par oom episodw la urban 
areas used pnvuw hoapiwls sod aaniag bones 
Wtch fcgird u OPD, 53 01 per eeai eases ia 
fural and 51.13 per e*M cases ie urbaa areas 
•elued lbs ^vaae doenr foivaie bgspNali 
and Aursini bomes accuuaied for iS.li per 
CUM eaaa in rural arses and 17.33 par com 
IB Mbsii areas. TV per espits cipaadMire on 
beM perysv by tV househoU was Ri 36 .1 g 
INSSO 1919) NSSO data are gross 
iiftihii tiKiiiair i wlaiii i nin(i u sil ai niii n i in i id 
itudiei tfo uda csed by other orgamsationi 
Dunng Ihe same period (he Roundaoon for 
Research mi Comauaiiy Health <PRCHl 
conducted a study ie lalgaoa diamei of 
Mahenehira This study broughi out AM ia 
11 4.5 pefccM of acute ilineuepnodetpnvaie 
prteuiioaers wtd hospitals end only u 9 07 
per cset peUie health fact liiws vere utilised. 
Tbs per eapite eipeathture oe heakb was 
found Iv be Its 192 49 per year Kvusehohk 
reported tbai? 6< per core efiptatcowunyoon 
espeAdinevaiid9 Tlpercessofineores were 
spere oa health earelOuggil and AnMi 1999). 
Keiy ■ SlMiSAiya PwulwdiKSSPl whicb 
ua d en eoh a study m reral Kerala >n 1917 
found thai in 66 per ceni of lUness epuodes 
approached prtveis health faalfocs. The per 
capita coal per year incurred by Ihe household 
on heallb was Ra I7IJ3. TV prinalagr of 
ftcitpiatsd MtLoempeeiqBheahhwaifo—»d 
kibeaiiMeidTpereere. (KannreLTheokappan. 
Raman KeUy and Anvmdan. i99l|. TV 
National Council of Applied Economic 
Resaareb (NCAERl eo^ucisd an all-India 
tndy in 1990 wbKh breughi ovf tbsi the 
privBK doctor was uehsed w 54 75 per cent 
of illaess cpnodrs ie urban areas and 55 46 
per cere of episodes inrwal areas. The avenge 
household esptnditure lor treaimeai worked 
out to Rs 142 bOperillnen episode in urban 
■fees sad Rs I SI.91 pereptsodemmlartas 
[NCAER 19921 Dviiy 1991. the per capita 
eapendiuire incurred by (he siale was Rs 59 
[Duggd Kindraj aed Sbeay 19921. Another 
study cooducsed ia two backward distncis of 
Hadhya fradcsb. Mo f ut s and Sugar by the 
above orgiretaiiofl re 1991 ihowed that out 
of 1.932 illness cpiiodes reponsd, 69.05 per 
cent were irea te d by pnvsie beahh faealiuei 
TV per eapna espet^wre ineumd by the 
housrhuldoobealihworkedouiloRsT^ 16 
par year ICeorgc Shah and Nandraj 199.3) 


TV per capita exper^hve iaoenad by ths 
suae during 1991 oe beahh was Rs 45. 

2 'Become a Doetor. Join Bachelor of 
ElecDopathy Matkcine tMl Sutgery (BBMS). 
Minimum qualifications I0th/I2th iid/ 
equivalCM. 3 yesn courw' 
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DISCUSSION 


Sociology, Gender, Family Studies 

Regressive Incorporations 

PMriciJi Llberol 


THE put yetr hu seen the puMicaOon in 
iiFW of a number of articles discussing— 
and for (he most pan deploring—Ihe current 
Slate of research and teaching in sociology 
[see Du lW;Gih I1W3; Deshpandc 1994]. 
The latest of these, by SharmiJa Rege {EFW. 
May 1. 1V«M). spewing especially of the 
situation in western India, endorses ihe view 
that sociology In India has become a rather 
lacUusire discipline, iu leading concepts 
presented through outdated mass* market 
American texts, and notably devoid of 
engagement with ihe social world outside the 
classroom. Rege's loluiion to this malaise 
of pedagogic rouhnisauon is a novel one; 
opening sociology to (he critical challenge 
of women's studies. Women’s studies, she 
wrttea. “initiates a critical dialogue...arising 
out of (he realisahon that one is at once 
immersed in and alienated from une’a 
disclplii>e“(l994; 1155). It poset a challenge 
both to the content and to the methods of 
conventional sociology. 

Ihote of us who have been involved in 
teaching women’s studies courses can testi fy 
that Uni is indeed an area that invites an 
unusual degree of student engagement 
[Uberoi 1989*90). and not only from the 
women studems. In fact, the problem is nut 
that the subjeet matter is abstract and remote 
from the lived experience of teachers and 
taught, as Rege alleges sociological concepts 
in their present pedagogic packaging usually 
are. but on the contrary that disciplining, 
‘sociologising* and criticaliy interrogating 
this ei^wrieniial knowledge is a pedagogic 
challenge in iuelf. 

All the same, it is interesting that Rege 
should have proffered ihi i particular solution 
10 the problem of the ensis i n socioiogy. for 
she simultaneously concedes that Ihe potemal 
intdlectual challenge of women's studies is 
sbll only a potential. In practice, challenge 
has been contained by the mode of 
accommodaiion of women's studies 
programmes within the academy: for the 
most part In separate (and thereby 
margj nali sed) women' s sukiies centres. or in 
the ’optional' courses of academic curricula, 
leaving core disciplinary areas untouched. 
She also concedes that much of the current 
pinducUOii in women's studies is of such 
indifferent quality that it could hardly be 
expected to restore life and vigour to the 
ailing body of Indian snciohigy. 

Rege's complaint regarding the indifferent 
standard of much of the research and 


publication in the field of women's studies 
was obvmuil y made in a spirit of cuBSUUCtive 
sekf*CTiticism. Others, however, have been 
quick to seiee on the early signs of disease 
to diagnose a terminal condicioo. Oting the 
authority of global trends, ttey assert that 
(he icnunist movemcm—the irndkctual and 
political impetus behind women's studies— 
has now virtually played itself out. and been 
overwhetmed by a backlash of its own 
creation. Nearer home. too. an impresiion 
has been created (hut women's studies iiboth 
academrcally and instituiKinally in a state of 
ine vcrsible deci inc. almost before it hu got 
oif the ground. Substantiating (his gloomy 
prognostKiUon are reports that a good Aumba 
of the 22 UGC'spouvred women's studies 
cenirev are slated for closure, followmg an 
adverse review committee repmt on ihcir 
functioning. 

In a recent seminar m New Delhi held to 
deliberate on an Action Han for (he current 
International Year of the Family,' it was 
mggesied in the panel on Family Research, 
Educauon and Traiiung' (hat it might be a 
good idea if the existing women's studies 
centres could be converted imo family studies 
centres. Such a move, it wu argued, would 
simultaneously serve to revive the flagging 
fortunes of women's studies, and provide an 
esiaMished lasiiiuugnal framework for the 
devefopmeni of family studies * 

Practically speaking, ihera is little danger 
of such recommendations being accepted 
and speedily implemented. As the secretary 
to (he ministry of welfare himself assured 
the seminar perucipanu. reports and action 
plans are meant to "sit on the shelT. uidess 
or until the government decides to lake the 
mitianve further. Nonetheless, it needs to be 
remarked that the prepoaal 10 revive women’s 
studies by accommodating it within 
programmes of family studies is not enti rely 
i imocuous. Ibough casually rtade along with 
a host of other suggestions, and presumably 
well'iriteniioned. il demands critical 
interrogation as revealiAg a mind*ict that 
seriously misrepresents the aims and 
aspirations of the project of women's studies. 

To begin with it assumes that women's 
^ludjes prugramme^ were merely the produa 
of ifiieraaiiona] and national bureaucratic 
initiatives, co-ordinaiing with the beginjung 
of the decade for won^ but since then 
overtaken by many othef programmes—(he 
year of ihe handicapped, of indlgeflout 
peoples, ctc.^and now ibc yearof (he family. 


This assumpiioi) completely discounts the 
caialytic role of the women* i movement in 
bringing women's issues to (he forefront of 
conscMMsnees. artd sustaining them there. 

Secondly, to seek to incorporate women’s 
studies within family studies is immediately 
in circumscribe its wider and more criUcil 
agenda. Mosicunainly. women's studies has 
a ^lecial interest in the institution of the 
family.tMi it aspires, beyond (Ms, to establish 
acrilical feminist perspective on the totality 
of social the political system, the 

economy, the environment, science and 
technology. Iilerature and (he •ns. etc. and 
not merely on the domestic sphere In fact, 
an imponant (if not uncontcsied) strand in 
feminist thinking has been the attribution erf 
women’s subordination to the symbolic 
divide between the public and the private 
domains, the legitimAte woridof male act jvii y. 
and ihc proper place of womch. In Ihls light, 
to seek lo leium (he women’s question lu 
the domeMic sphere is a politically retrograde. 
if not intentionally mischievous, gesture, 

Tbirdly. at both the tnnanaiiunal and ihc 
national levels.there is something mberently 
conservaiive m (be project for (he year of 
the family. Or rather, there is real tension 
evident bkween the ideal 1) of (he family xk 
the foundanonal core of society and its values, 
the source of social uability and, in the 
rtieuxic of the seminar, an 'agency' for 
human, social and economic development: 
and (he quite contrary view, which owes 
much to (radical and Marxist) feminist 
thinking, that the family is a basic source of 
domination and oppression: of old over 
young; of men over women and children: 
even of the young over the aged. The former 
view emphasises that the family »(or could 
or should be) the source of important social 
values of love and caring, of sacrifice, of 
respect for dders. and of discipline—that 
'be^hy' families are (he basis of a' healthy' 
society. The laner insists that mystifying (he 
family in this way quarantines it against 
interrogaiim, criticism and intervention, and 
works to restrici individual rights and 
huedom.Mt has been increasingly recognised 
that the family is also (he site of many foms 
of violence a^ abuse which, for one reason 
and anodter, rarely come into the public liglH 
of (he law. And while femioists are ac* 
agreed among themsdyes on the desirability 
of stale imervention in (he private domain— 
as w^>eii they insist on women's right to 
reproductive choice and abortion, yet seek 
10 legislate against amniocentesis*—(he 
picture that emerges is of the family as a 
ground of contestation and struggle over 
values and resources, as well as a souree of 
love and riiaring. care and nurture, beyond 
the operation of market relaiions. Such 
incompatible views are not easily reconciled. 
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rtfiiAM ue typically telf*proclaimed 
upltoMcn of toily vaJues: ao loo, luuatly, 
are fiindunentaliii religious groups. Whai is 
not 10 welUrecognised is the fact ihac the 
rheiofic of upboWing the family may also 
have an in^Mnant nle in the project a( 
economic liberalisation, rationalisl^ the 
state's abdication of social welfare 
respontibilUjes for the delivery of medical 
care, education, health and nutrition, the care 
of vulnerable categories like the aged, the 
handk^iped the chronically ill. oc.' These 
welfare funchona and services can be left to 
families especially the women of fami I ics— 
to provide, on the grounds that they provide 
ihm so well! In other words, the celebranim 
of the caring functions of the family also 
masks ihc retreat of state lesponsibiliiy. 

Participants in the seminar were not 
altogether unaware of the contrudiciions 
inherent in the rhetexK of discourse on the 
family, a% allusions to those paragons of 
Indian wifely virtue. SUa und Saviin. and to 
ihe excellence of the Indian doini) family 
system inenmparson with the western umily* 
Jostled With picas to initiate the sy.ucmatic 
study of child abuse, domesuc violence, 
incest, the neglect of ihe aged. eic. Several 
of the participants, responding rxi douN to 
Ihe lYF slogan. "Building the smallest 
democracy at the heart of society’', alluded 

10 the need to 'democrairse* family 
lunciioning. though withool spelling iHii very 
clearly the forms and mechanisms that such 
democratisaiion might take.’ Others asserted 
the optimistic heh^ that the family has the 
potential to he an agency of social and 
economic deveUipmeiM. whil cconccdingt hat 

11 was often, in reality, a niie uf inequality, 
cxploiiBlion and violence. But such gestures 
stiji rell far short of a really lough^minded 
grappling with ihc conceptual and practical 
issues at stake * 

Pefsonaiiy. 1 do not believe that womco's 
studies (or Its intellectual hack*up, feminisi 
theory) is In a terminal condition, though 
insliiuiionally it may not be faring loo well. 
I would also go along with Rege's argument 
that women’s studies still has much to 
contribute to mainsircum sociology—and to 
other disciplines as well. And 1 certainly 
have no wish lo denigrate the challenge of 
family studies, which is all the more 
challenging for the intractable conceptual 
problents at its core. The dismissive amtude 
of many present'day sociologists to the study 
of the family (leave it to ihc anthropologists 
who study primitive kin>based societies, or 
(o the social workers who spedaJiu in 
siudying Tamilles with problems’ (Bharat 
and Desai (993) can only leave sociology 
conceptually and substantively impoverished. 

But 1 would also insist that family studies 
can no more encompass women's studies 
than women’s siudi et can encompass fa m 11 y 
studies. To deny their basic incompatihihiy 


or OftaMiddalA Ike lervke of m Ustitu- 
lional marriage of coAvenience ia surely to 
embark on a ureon whidt can be neither 
ferule nor creative. 


Nolea 


1 Natioeal Seminas on 'Tbc Iniemaiivrut 
Year of ihe Fanuly. 1994 Enhancing the 
Role of tbc Family as an Agency for 
Social and ficoaomic OeveJopmenf’. 
Sponsored by the Ministry of Welfare. 
UNICEF, aid ilw Tala liwmute of SeciaS 
Sciences, May 15*16. 1994 

2 The pmprwal was mi in fad lecor d ed in itic 
draft Action Plaii of ihe gmup. ihougk rhe 
dociMBtfU dMi record ihe pnialM bureavcmuc 
propuaal to conwri ihe prtsciu depenmcrii of 
women and child developmcni inio a 
depoitmCM of fQinily affu/s Action Plan, 
CfTHip V, pp 5. 7 

.1 Une IS namiiided berc of the perennial qursiiofl 
that U pul lo sindeMs nf sociology i^Mdini 
ihe difBereia;c between, and ibe possibiUiy of 
reconciling, ihc so*called coakbsos and 
vonflK'i of socidy 

4 .See McAon 199.^ 

*• The danger was. however, conceded mchc IYK 
approech paper, p 9 

n As the minister of state for welfare, 
K V Thongku Rain declared in bis inaugvrel 
speech ai ihe Kiainsr "India tt pr«>vd of Hk 
ancicM heniogB ofa united and oehlc family 
lyslem The Indian families have 
demorulraled a enique strenglh of keeping 
ihcKiselvcs logeiher dcsptte ihe growing 
sireu and sinun and eaiemal inOncnce on 
Indian culiurc* ipara 2f 

7 ^ approach paper, pp 2, 7 

8 An insireciive eaccptioA here was tbc 
prescniation hy psychologist S Anonda- 
lakshmy who songhl to address ihe encky 
concepluat implKaiioiu of the lYF slogan' 
’’The term democracy'', she said, 'will have 
to he redefined for tis ese in this cooieii" 
11994 n 
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FoUosvir^ 9 five year period of functionine penchayats under 
elected represenUhvee, government officii from various 
departments were appointed os administrators of the zUla 
parishada and marKtol poAchaytls in KimaUka. Has the regime 
odminisCrators meant two st^ backward on the road to full- 
fledged partidpatDiy demog a cy? Has it recreated tlw distance 
between the rural people and panchayab? This study by assessing 
die role of the administnttifs and the villagers' response to the 
dunged sel-«^, provides answers to these and related questions. 
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^BARCLAYS BANK PLC 

BS INDIAN BRANCH 

(iDcorponIcd b tke United Klofdo* «ilb Limited Uafattty) 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT UST WJtCN, 1994 


3tiiM«ctw 31aM«ch. 

1993 

Schedule Re in 000*« R» tti 000 % 


CAPITAL AND UABtUTlES 

Capiul 1 

Reierve and Sutplus 2 

Depoaiu 3 

Bocrowinii 4 

Other liabUitiei ind 
prevuioAi S 

TOTAL 


ASSETS 

Caih and balance! with 
Reaerve Baidi oC India 

Balance! with Banks and 
money ai call and 
ihort notice 

[nveumema 

Advancei 

Plied AsMts 

Other Asieu 

TOTAL 

Contingent Liabilities 
Bills for Collection 


1 $0,000 
M.$94 
B32.9$9 
9S6.S4I 

193.406 


2^19. 


m 


isaooo 

34.0M 

SI2.I45 

70I.0B3 

77.122 


M74. 



23.369 109.$$0 


24.720 

4$6il$ 

l.5$0.8$6 

27310 

136320 


24.067 
1$7.$2B 
1.001.429 
23.734 
15U66 


2^19.820 I.474A64 


5304396 3.997312 

187.914 298.10$ 


Notes on AccauMs 17 

*nie schedules ref er red to herein form an integral part of the 
BaJance Sheet. 

This is the Balaitce Sheet refened to in our Report of even date. 


Por Sharp A Tannan 
Chartered Accountants 
By the hand of 

Sdf- 

M.P. Narsang 
Partner 

Bombay 

Dated: 2Mi June, 1994 


BBOFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOB THE TEAM 
£NZ>£D3i5r MARCH, 1994 


Yev Year 

31st March. 3 lit March. 
1994 1993 

Schedule Rs.aAQ00*i Ri.inOQO’s 


L INCOME 
Intesesi earned 
Other income 
TOTAL 

a EXPENDrnjftE 

Interest eipended 
OperMing eipensei 
Provisiorti and 


442.691 

47.162 


489.853 


285.569 

35347 

115.937 


289.663 

23,962 


313325 


205.370 

27.792 

56.415 


TOTAL 

la PROFTT/LOSS 
No pfoBt for the year 
Pnrflt brought forward 
TOTAL 

IV. APPROPRUTION5 
Transfe to statutory 


437353 289377 


$2300 

25.655 


78.155 


24.048 

6.417 


30.465 


Bilartce carried over to 
Balarse Shea 

TOTAL 


10328 


67.6r 


76.155 


4,810 


25,655 


30465 



Notes on Accounts 17 

The schedules referred to hensn form an integral part of the Profit 
and Los< Accoun, 

Tins is (he Profit snd Loss Account referred to in ottf Report of 
e^date. 


For Barclays Bardi PLC. Indian Branch 

W Sdf- 

Stephen Barnes Nakul Madhavji Vikas Kidkani 

Chief ManagerIndia Asst Manager - Opaaooni Financial Controller 
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INDIAN BRANCH 



(laeorponlad ta Ifat IJailid Ktafdon wMb LhnMcd 



SCHEDULES POEMiNG PAMTOF nS BAlAHCB SHBETASATSISTMAECH . 1994 


3lnM«ch. 

31itMwtfi. 

1 

3]MManii. 

3lsi Mtfch. 


1994 

1993 


1994 

1993 


ts. hi 000 s 

lUhiOOD'a 


m.iaOOfrs 1 

Bi. in 000*1 

SdNdd« 1— Cipitil 



lihuliili < Bieiuwlini 


■ 

StutupCM^d u 

pnKribed by Rcacrvc 



(, BofTowwfi ID India 


HI 

Btak^^lndli 


I50AX) 

1) Reeeeve Bwik of India 

0 

■TR^H 

(Of lIttilU. 13.000000 U 
depoilted with the Retefve 



h) Other Banka 

956,861 

BiifiiiH 

Bink of Indit wider 



hi) Other Insdtudona and 



Section IK8) of the 1 

Benkiog Rcfulaiion 



agencies 

0 

72500 

Act 1949.) 



TOTAL 

936.861 

701.083 

TOTAL 

130.000 

130.000 







Secured borrowings 
included above NIL 



Schedule 7 Rwervee 
•adSurphii 






1. Sutuwy RcKrves 






Opening BaJence 8.439 



Schedule S-Othar LtebBittis 



Additioni during 



•ad ProvWoas 



Oitytm 10.338 

18,967 

1 

8439 

t BilbPiydde 

11.126 , 

6479 

n. BaJence in Profit md 



fl. ItMctoi accrued 

115.643 , 

6tJ52 

Loai Accouni 

67.62? 

23AS3 

in. Others (including 
proviMoni) 

66,637 

7491 




TOTAL 

86J94 

344F94 I 



1 

TOTAL 

193406 

77.122 

Schedule S—Depoaila 






1. Demand Deposits 


4 

4 

Schedule S-'CMiaBd 

Balaacce with iteserve 



i) Prom Banks 766 

ii) FromOOm 59J30 



Banked Indie 

t. Cedi in hind 





1 



1 

60.386 

1 

41.172 

(iochidiAg foreign 
currency notes) 

201 

133 

H. SavinpBaak | 

Depositi 

U96 

6.996 

0. Balances with Resave 

Bank of India 



[U. Tem Depoaiti from others 

76A077 

463597 

1 

i) In Cunem AcBOum 

23.168 

109,417 

TOTAL 

in.999 

S1ZI65 1 

TOTAL 

23,369 

109550 



_ 
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ra BARCLAYS BANK PLC 



hbh 


tikmt A KI DD A 1Ui~*U 



(Incorporated in tbe United Kingdom with Limited Liability) 



SCHEDULES FORMING EARTOF THE BALANCE SHEFT AS AT3ISTMARCH. 1994 


JlsiMarch, 

3luMvch. 


3191 March, 

SlsiMnh. 


I9U4 

1993 


1994 

1993 


Rs in Olio's 

RvinUlO'i 


iBs. inOOO's 

Rs. in OOO's 

Schedule 7—^ilancce with 



Schedule 10—Fixed AseU 



Banks and Money at CaD 



1 Prcn)i$s£b 



end Short Notice 

1. In India 

j) Balances wtth hanks 
in Current Account 1 



At cost as ai the beginning 
ofiheycar 

1 

1 16.819 

15,in 

M.720 

24.067 

Additions during the year 
Depreciation to date 

; 0 
(884) 

1.708 

(548) 



• 

TOTAL 

15.935 

i6r27r 

TOTAL 

24.720 

24.067 

II, Other Oied atseti (Including 



Schedule ^InveetmcnU 

1 


funiiture and fixiumi) 

At cost as at the beginning 


■m 

1. Investments in India in 



oT the year 

12.754 


I) GovcrrnncM 
secuniieJi 

429,315 

l.n.528 

AdditiotM dunng the year 

7328 

mi 

ii) Other approved 



Deductions during the year 

(30) 


securities 

27,500 

20.0UO 

Depreciation (0 date 

(8.777) 

MHPWl 

TOTAL 

456 8IS 

157 528 


11375 

7^53 



TOTAL 

27310 

23.724 

A *4 4 ^ 

Schedule 9—Adraacee 



Schedule II—Oiher AmcU 



A. 1) BiJls purchased and 



1. Imef'Office balances 


HH 

discounted 

770.222 

242.911 

(foreign branches) 

14386 





II. Interest accrued 

44.905 

WM 

ii) Cash credits, overdrafts 



111. Tax paid in advMice/ 

and loans repayable 





on demand 

462.142 

244.025 

tax deducted at 


1383 



source 

0 

iii) Term loaiu 

J18322 

521.493 

IV Others 

77329 

62.784 

TOTAL 

1 5S0886 

1.008329 

TOTAL 

136320 

151.166 

B. i) Secured hy tanfible 


Schedule 12—Coatingcot 
liabihtKS 

A « 4 * 


assets 

673.130 

275,766 






1. Liability on account of 



ii) Unsecured 

877,756 

732363 

outstanding forward 
exchange contracts 

U. Guanntets given 

3.339,718 

1.757,238 

TOTAL 

1.550386 

1.008,429 




on behalf of 

1 constituents in India 

502J31 

527X133 

C. Advances m India 



1 III Acceptances, endorsements 



i) Priority sectors 

289,974 

45.000 

and other oUigaboos 

696,047 

614.241 




IV. UabiNry oo account of bills 



ii) Others 

1.260.912 

963.429 

of exchange rediscounted 

966X00 

1X08,700 

TOTAL 

1330.IW6 

J,008,429 

TOTAL 

5.504396 

3.997,212 
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ra BARCLAYS BANK PLC 

Bfl INDIAN BRANCH 

(Incorporated ia the Uftllad Klnpdoni with Utnilcd Liability) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE 



YEAR ENDED J/ST MAiTCM 1994 




Year 

Yew 


Year 

Year 


ended 

ended 


ended 

ended 


)l«March. 

3 til March. 


3lfi March. 

3laiMwch. 


1994 

1993 


1994 

1995 


Rs.mOOO's 

Rs in000‘s 


Rs. in OOO'i 

Ri. in 000*s 

Sdudale t^^latercA Earned | 



Schedule 16—Operating 

Eapeneet 



1 , InterestMiscounf ott 






edvances/bilh 

357.951 

223.7M 

1. Payments 10 and 



11. Income nn inve*(cnenu 

27A9e 

134)49 

pfovinoRs for 
employees 

ia774 

94)73 

III. Interest on bal«K« with 






Reserve Bank of India and 



tl. Rent, laxci and 



other inicf'hank fundx 

IV. Ochera 

57,141 

201 

5L539 

287 

lighting 

3J57 

2.651 

III. PhMing and 



TOTAL 

442.691 

289.663 

ttaciunery 

457 

515 

Schedule l^i^ther Income 



IV, AdveflisemcM and 






pwbiKaty 

433 

155 

I. Commission, exchange 






and brokerage 

15.057 

114)55 

V. • Depreciauon on 



11. Profit on sale of 

1 


Banks prepeny 

3.829 

2.751 

invesimenis (net) 

194 

273 

VI. Director*sand Local 



III. ProritALou) on sale 



Advisory Board 



of assets 

IV. Profit on exchange 

7 

(91) 

member's fees 
expenses 

37 i 

1 

1 

15 

transaciions (net) 

314193 

12.665 


1 

1 





vn. Auditor's fees 



V. MiscellaMDin income 

11 

40 

and expenses 

63 1 

52 

TCTTAL 

47.162 

23.962 

VIII. Rmape, Tdegrams, 



Schedule IS—Inteecst 



Tekp^mes 

6.256 

3.986 

Expended 



IX. Repairs and 



1. Inteiesi on deposits 

69,627 

44.40.3 

maintenance 

1,179 

1 

963 

II. Interest on Reserve Bank of 



X Insurance 



IndiaAnief'bank borrowings 

I36A37 

158.401 

Mr? 

J57 

III. Others 

79 JOS 

2J66 

XI. Other expenditure 

6.755 

7.274 

TOTAL 

2$5J69 

203J70 

TOTAL 

35,647 

27.792 
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BARCLAYS BANK PLC 

INDIAN BRANCH 

(iBcorponad ki Che UbM KiDtA» wllfa UmBed 


Schedule 17-^otceFonnliig^rtof Che Accounts for the ycv coded 31stMerGh, 1994 

1. Principa] AccounciQ| Policies 
<4> Omeral 

Ihc eccompenying fiiunaa) sutonent have been prqwcd on the hiuoncal co$i basis and conform lo the siawtoiy provi^ons 
and practices prevailiAg m the coumry. 

(b) IVamBchons involving foreign exdie^ 

(i) Monetary aiieti ai^ liabilities have been iraralaicd at the eachange rates prevailing at ihe close of the year. Noi'inorwtaiy 
asieU have been earned in Ihe books at the contracted rates. 

(u) IJKOcne and eipenditure it«ns have been trvtfisced at the eidtartge rates ruling on the date of the transaction. 

(ill) Outstanding forward contrKts have been revalued ai the exchange rales prevailii^ at the close of the year. 

(c) Investments 

(l> Invesimenu caiegonsed as p ai iw iiein are valued ai con. 

(H) Investments categorised as current are vahsed at fbllowa: 

a) Where duotations are available, on coat or market value, w hsch ev er is lower. 

b) Where quotations are not available, values have been dciernuned using the yield lo msturiiy basis. 

(d) Fixed Assets 

<i) Premises and other fixed assets have been accounted for ai their hittoncaJ costs. 

(li) Depreatuon has been provided on ihe straightline method at the rates specified by Barclays Bank PLC. In respect of 
su b aequ e m additions depreciaaon is provided with effect from the quarter in whidt the additions are made. 

(e) Staff benefits 

Contribution to die Gratuity Fund hat been made as per actuarial viluiiion. 

(f) Net profit 

Ihe net profit disclosed in the profit and loss eccourv is after: 

(i) Ftovisioni for (axes on income in accordance with .uatutoiy requireniems. 

(11) Other usual or necessary provisions. 

1 A demand nirnd inflation to prior yev's lax amounting to Fts. J 8,$43,986 which is, as advised, considered uiuuMainahle in appeJ, 
has accordingly not been provided for io the accounts, 

3. Ai 31st March. 1994 the buk't ridt weirded capiial raiio was 9.5ib. 

4. Ihe previous year* sfifurei have been regrouped wherever necessary. 


AudUofu* Report ou Bie ludtoo Braoeb ed Burclays Bank PLC. 

We have audited the aaached Balance Sheet of Ihe Indian Brwch of Barclays Bank Pk. as al 31 st March. 1994 end also ihc annexed 

Profit and Loss Account of the Indian Branch of the Bank for the year ended on that date. 

In accordance with the provisions of Seedon 29 of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. read with the provisions of suh-KCtions (1). 

(2) and (S) of Sectfon 211 and sub^acction (3) of Section 227 of £e Companies Act. 1936. Ihe Balance Sheei and (he Profii and 

Lots Account, are not required lo be and are noi dnwn up in accordanc e with Schedule VI to (he Companies Aci. 1956, 1 ?m account 

are therefore, drawn up in conformity with Forms *A‘ and *B’ of (he Third Schedule lo Ihe Banking Regulation Act, 1949. 

We repon that in accordance with sub-section (3) of Section 30 of the Baking Regulations Act. 1949 

a) We have obtained all the information and explanadons which to (he best uf our knowledge and belief were neccssarv for the 
purpose of our audit and have found (hem (o be satisfaciory. 

b) The transactioru which have come lo our notice have been, in our opinion, within (he powers of the Indian Branch of ihe Bank. 

c) In our opinion, proper books of account, as required by law have been kept by the Indian Branch so far as appean from our 
examinaijon of ihore bocdcs. 

d) The Balance Sheet and Profii and Loss Account ^ the Indian Braovh of the Bard: dealt with by (his report are in agieement 
with the books of account. 

e) In our opinion, and to (he beu of our information and acconlii^ lo the explanations given to us, the Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account, together with the notes thereon, give the information required by the Companies Act. 1936. in the manner 
so required for Baidting Companies and give a true and fair view of iIk state of affsin of (he Indian Branch of (he Bank as 
at 31it Mareh. 1994 and of its profii for the year ended on thre date. 

SHARP A TANNAN 
Chartered Accoumanis 
Ihe hand of 


Bombay 

DMed; 29th iuK. 1994 


' StV- 

M.P. NARSANG 
Partner 
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ACTIONAID 


AC*RONAIO (S a U.K. > basad international daveloprnent orga¥sation dedcCed to help cr>Hdren, 
tamiktae and communiies to overcome poverty and secure UufliHl improvements in the qu^iy of 
their lives. ACTIONAID s work is spread across 20 Oevelopaig counthes tn Asta. Africa and Latin 
America 

ACTIONAID has been m inpea for over two decades with the mi esi oft of fa&vtating me empowerment 
of the poor m it>e process of soeal development. Currentfy. we oNer fir^noai. managerial and 
technical assistance to over ^ 00 local votuniary agencies in the ptonreng. Implementaiion. montonng 
and evaluation of poverty eradicaiion and commuruty'based rehibNUttw programmes We ere also 
increasingly getting involved in influencmg pubbc pobcy. emergency relef and urban poverty. Our 
team consists of development professionals m general mar^gemenl. land and water resources, 
health, education, community organisation and disabiHy 

Our central office is «) Bangalore with regional ofhces m OeN. Calcutta, Bhopal. Aurangabad, 
Hyderabad and Bangalore We are seeking to strengthen our human resource to manage our 
fast'Sipanding operations m ditlereni parts of the country 


REGIONAL MANAGER - 
DELHI 

The Regional Manager has overall respons^liiy 
lor ACTIONAID s work in the region compnetng 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan artd OefN, TN$ 
includes seieciing end prmiding support to 
partner NGOs^mstilutions in profeet pMming. 
Dudgeirng. moniiormg and evalMtpn at the 
micro level and taofitadno the resewch and 
advocacy work of ACTlOHAJO « other levels, 
in addition, the job involves managng a team of 
developmeni professionafs and the OsPh office 

Applicants must have at least ten years of 
relevant e xpe nonce of which el leasf Are should 
be rn a senior capaoty reWed lo Ihe 
management of devebpn^ projects. The 
candidate should have excalent eomrnfricMn 
skills in English and fkiency in HM, Kn owledge 
ot the voluntary sedpr M the r egion, corrvuter 
literacy and post graduate quaiihcatior m sooei 
sciencesrmanegement ora relateddeophne will 
be an added advaniagt. 

Women candidates are encouraged to Vpfy< 

COORDINATOR - 
EDUCATION UNIT 

The Education UnB provfdes support to pertoer* 
NGOs in planning. Impl em enCng and evafuadng 
education progfammea ^re-edtoof. prinary. 
non-formal and aduA). The Co-oidinttor wi toed 
a teem of speotoistt in a chi ev in g the Unk^ 
objectives and work In doae padiWrehip wkh 
N(k)8 and other nattonto vid ittomabonto 
inslttutiorts in the Kefd of edu ca bo n . 


AppIttdRis must havt to least ten years* 
progressivelyfespontoUe eKperwnce m 
educatHmal reeeMlh, piling and 
mar^gement induttoig ^oul five years m a 
managerial and ob<rdin«fng eapacity. ExceHent 
oral totos in English arto l^ency ir Hindi are 
easenoto. A post-graduate quaNficalion m a 
retoied discipline and eipenence of workir^g with 
NGOs wrii be a distinci advantage 

Only women caodiOaies need apply 

POLICY ANALYST 

The Pokey Unrt is raipoitttoie for research, 
documentaiKm arto advocacy We are looking 
tor a woman wrih a sound urtoerstandmg of 
poverty nauae and held experience m rural 
dei^lcgmam Nlih a proven capacity for research 
and documanttoton The person should have a 
mirrinhin post-graduate degree in social science 
with 3 $ years held experience. exceHer^t wrmen 
communication skids m EntoW> and fluency m 
Hindi 

Only women can todto es need apply 

Remunentton lor al the poshtor^s wtH be 
oonvnansuraie with quaH B c toi oft s/ expenence. 

The last two po al bons are Bangetore based but 
imototmei. 

Envelopes toiouid Indicato the post appked for. 
Ptese fs ap ona wkhin 10 days to Manager - 
HRO. FA. 5406, Bangalore 560 OOt. 


Gfvino Peopfe Choices 

ACTIONAID 


PrinMd by KrlihM Rei « Modern Afii and Indvwrws. 151. IndiMnel Emaia Ceepeirso tUdsm Mart. Lower Pird. ftombty 400 015 
mi publbM by hiia tot SamMksh* Trwi (tom HkhAh Homa tta, ShiMd ■IwaMtiAsk Road, llofnbty-400 Oil. 
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Three generations of small savers. 
Therms one thing they all trust-Units. 


Even pcttplc ^ncmiK>n& apart think iIk* 
same way when it Ciimcs to Llnits. ReciULw 
Units help m.ikc rhcir Jrcatns come mic. 

Whether itV a ytHm^ m-m saving a 
Ik>usc of his own. Or an older man lixtkin^ 
forward to a comfiitrahle retirement. Or a 
little girl dreaming of becoming a ck<tor 
some day.. 

Unit Tnist has schemes to meet every 
nee^i Whether ehe need U ftir high gniwth 
or liquidity. Whether it’s tax hcr>efits i«r gtxxl 
returns ccHipIcd with insurance ciwer. 

People know ih<it with Unit Trust, 
they can get what they want. That is why 


the nuiuK*r of Unit holder, is ginnB up 
so spectacularly. To over 33 million uxiay. 

Most 1 4 thc.*« pet^le are small savers. 

They come fhim every part of the Ci>untry. 

Hicy cenne from every walk of life. They 
Iwve different needs, different dreanvs. 

Bur they share the same abiding confidence 
in Unit Trust. Living up to this confiderKC is 
whai kevpd u.^ going. And growing. 



UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better toiDorvow. 


S«iyulM4M>B 
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V Sameeksha Trust Publication 


Rs 12.00 
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» AGRICULTURE UNDER GATT: WHAT IT 
HOLDS FOR INDIA 

M TOWARDS A NEW DEBATE ON 
WEST BENGAL 

» FERTILITY RATE DECLINE IN TAMIL 
NADU: SOME ISSUES 

» ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE 
CORPORATE SECTOR 

'THE KINGDOME OF DARKNESSE’ 
OR THE PROBLEM OF CULTURE 

S CENTRALISED DECENTRALISATION: 
HARYANA’S PANCHAYATI RAJ ACT 

a JAWAHAR ROZGAR YOJANA IN 
UTTAR PRADESH 

N COMPLEXITIES OF THE QUESTION OF SIKH NATIONAUTY 







Public Issue o130,00,000 Equity Shares of 
Rs. 10/- each for cash at par aggregating 
Rs. 300.00 Lakhs. 

ISSUE HIGHLIGHTS 

• TWPfoncicMtwMiKnaiWKRs 82SmumnO«Mri9)2 
Djr ID6I for wm loan assoaoco M uncionM arm low of 
R».2«OOOLakhi. 

0 Foragn Etthwgo Eamor • Markoan^ wanagtmwi «ti ICO Group 
BV. NotfariwA. lor $ roars 
0 Eiport My aiompt Irgm Incotno-tw 

• PromoM by QuakfaO and oiporioficW profHSMi 

• EqurtyiwiticvaiwofRs aSOOIactbyAPIIX 
Dovaiopmom Pmanotf moaiuion 

• For Mr 40% Of fto HIM. Frm AloPnwtt madt ID LIC< QICI 
indbv* Mutual fundi and NRts/OeCa 

• Cofflpwy Qpirating in htph growff) IriduMfy «# vwsttli Ptm 4 
Macivwy' can marujiaeiuro o<harbMii(turmac«AwlialH 

• Low josaiiort pwed eomftwcBl produoor b co nwtnct from July. B4 

1 Easy Ifouidfiy bslvif at Hyoor a bad. Madras and Dontay Slodi 
bctian^ 

Tha twaoltn may non Pm, In owt «f vm aubwi^ton. Bit 
•NolfimrH lAaH ba w propMtlorwta bM arm a SM rnmbiaM 
pubNe topfwanitbua shall ba aaacciaM In iha procaw ol 
Hnaliaaiion af bwia of aHaBnarH. _ 

RISKS AS PERCEIVED BY THE MANAGEMENT 
MTERNAL TO TME COMPANY 

1. unpon confant consiiuas 6172% of raw maianai oar Tht landad 
cost ol thaw mports is luCiaci to aschanga rata Huouanons 

2 Tha wortung ca(^ raquiramanis of Via Cornpany tor ffw Ivsi yaar 
are tslmalad ai R$ SSBOOIacs.oUof «NehRs9400laca«as 
provtdad in pie proiact coal. Tht Company has oHamad m prraoia 
approval from Siaia Banli of India. Industnai Fmanca Br a nch. 
HyOarabad for iha baianca Rs 264 00 tacs 

3 Approval of Chef lnspac*3t ol BoilafS, Andhra Pradash lor 
insiaiuiior of coal hnM Boilats Iw steam hai nor baan obtainad. 

4. niou^ Ow Company was vKorporaMm 1990. Ihaproiaow yaf B 
ba fully mplafnarRid and cerrimareal producbon is now scheduled id 
corwrwrea m Juty. I9!W. 

$. The permission lor msnutactura of rarfanadnawyai ID be obaiwd. 


6 TiwcrcfaampwtTvaawmaybeaflaciBdbywna wtf cosiovarrun 

EXTMUL TO Ty€ COMPANY 

1 T>wCoiiipwymay1wacDrnpauenlrDmaxisiirigar«riawur^ 
ncnnal and pravalwt in any iBusay. 

t Tba saino prieas of buh pharmacauwMi have bean lluciualinQ A 
ill Iasi cd years 

3* Bwrw export ttrpNMd and dspandwf on impons lor raw matanalc, 
NCat«paiVi«viunowuuoa A^iancad^Go^^ Expon 
MiporipoiEiw 

PERCEPTIONS OF MANAGEMENT ON RISKS 

BOERNAl TO THE COMPANY 

1. ThaForwonEMngaavnadoraNBmwilbathadoaapwnst 
Naa poaiM Aiciiwons 

2 ThtCoriipwyscDtifdwiof9annol><^u'VW''l9'T*raQuvad 
werlenQ CNKN fmw. 

3 TTw of CNafirwoaciDr of Bosars, Andhra Pradesh w« be 
gwan wfy afw nmmion of t» BoWr plant and die Company ii 
cwMira of ebtainng fit lama 

4 Though PiaCommercwiProducaon was sohaduladlocommanca A 
April. i994.duaiDnw-raoip(af GovarnmantNprovailoriand 
c a nvar si on. profod mplwioniwon was dalayad by three months 

6 Dw Cornpany hai mods an ipp kaii ofi io M SlA. saokrig the 
raqutad pam wei on wd IS corAdart of obfairwg the sarno 

6. Bawd on he ptogrest made w Mr. N Mwagemant IS 

canMan(Ninpiamai«iigT»prDNdass(tiaduiadand«nthir) the 
asammedcaat. Furfwr.adeoMiaprovteionlor conttnganaoashu 
MsDbwnmadi In ease of con over • run. N any. dta ewna wi9 be 
mat from piQmotors own fasourm 

EXTERNAL TO THE COMPANY 

1 TheCoiiBwyhasaroeradropanutlietjng warigameniMthliPsICO 
<koup 8V. Notw rtw ds (ICO) whereby ICO $hai purchase 48 Tpa 
(6164%c4 Acaiad c^a^} of i« Company'! production « 
prwirafeTl "fa'^^aiiond pneae The ram»nif>g producMn wi be sold 
n domanc market, wfach has suffoent dwiand*tuppfy g^t 

2. AefwPlMarMMacriiwybeinoivtatodbyNCoNpan^ 

WAS and ewBlt of eWgng Tw proMAki and/or 
manuMcMaig iw« wd more ramunarmva bdk phwnacautacaN. the 
Cotrpany w conidart ol acNavtng badar sales iMiika. 

3. Gnand«pro>EienAsnonpaiiDasadncaiBdbyQovemmanicif 
IndB wd also wah the Drugs A Pharmacauhcab Industry idaniiM 
w Extama Focus Arw',. Pia Corrpany OoesnT anvisaga any 
uMrsa potoae from Gownmant. 
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ECONOMIC 

AND 

POLITICAL 



FoupMr-UHir ttcMn ChMtfhyri 


Rf^YtMAter 
Humin nipMt; Flrti Wortd' 
lAai«*nu«»<«. UnraitoAAbic Pr«< 
90M(1~Prv«<m«c*gtie«ia Coamaiie 
Oatiurt—Wort0 C*i«bf«(ing 

Nor A cW aywvma 
tothbCapHaHiarfeM 

Cowptnlaa 

for a Maw Oaoait or Wait 6arga( 
•^KLWan 

NOW Darn: Tha Naw PancAariaata 
—BM 

Coniroiing l^tacco Uaa 
—Ptaiaa'i Kumar 

Cawaiaao OacaniraUMOor Hary*^ 
Panehayaii Aai Aa. i904 
-Mah Pal 

Jawahar ftoxgar Yofara An Aaaaaairart 
irtUP 

—Knpa ShanKar 

Pa9ioupino inderawan Poi«es 
->M 6 Q Filial 
Parapactlvaa 

Panwv ^1* Daekna m TbiM NaOg Soma 
laiuaa 
^Savitn 

B avlaoa 

Aiaaaairg Intta'a Poilicai Economy 
—T V SamyarnvrViy 

Bbaaiai AiUciaa 
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Agriculture under GATT 
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What is the likely impact of the various commilmenu India has 
made under GATT, especially with reference u> market access, 
domestic suf^Kirt and export competition in the urea of 
agriculture? 1^ these commitments imply a threat to 
Indian agriculture? 1857 


Understanding Indian Culture 

Indian culture is an organic and hisioricalty determined unity which 
has escaped us over a period of time, almost parallclly and 
simultaneously with the slow hut hopefully, not yet 
certain destruction of India, 1864 


Tamil Nadu ‘Model’ 

Tamil Nadu's achievement of registering a decline in fertility rates 
without the expected pre-conditions, such as, decline in infant 
mortality rates, improvement in literacy rates and the bettering of 
women's status ne^s to be better understood before being 
promoted as a •model' of demographic success._1850 


Complex QuesdoD 

While some Sikh religio-polilical 
organisations such as Ihe Akali 
Dal and the SCPC view Sikhs 
05 a nationtUty. Hindu 
chauvinists hold that they are 
only a part of the larger 
Hindu cummunMy. 1877 

Towards New Initiatives 

While the pinchiyai systecn and 
(he process of rural reforms in 
West Bengal have indeed been 
successful under the Left pronL 
it is necessary r)ow to think 
creatively about new 
iniiiaiives, _ i83S 

Not Decentralised 

Haryana's new Panchayad Raj 
Act promises a lot more than it 
will be able to deliver, because 
it makes liule efloct to do away 
with the involvement of 
centralised authority at the 
local level. 1842 

Tbc Jawahar Ro^gar Yojana, in 
Uttar Pradesh at least, has 
failed to genenie adequate or 
rekvani employment, or 
dissociate itself fnmi the 
cluiches of local 

bureaucracy. IMS 


Assessing Corporate Sector 

Eiisiing daia sources are far loo 
i/isuflicieni and inadequaK to 
give a reliable picture of (he 
private corporate sector. Are there 
altemaiive sources of data? t874 

Three Years After 

Narasimha Rao's three years in 
office have been characterised by 
authoritarian rule which has 
sidelined democratic 
inititmions. _ 183> 

No to Tobacco 

Controlling the use of lobacco 
is possible only with a 
comprehensive and well-planned 
efiori touching several areas of 
(he economy. IMI 

Changing Patterns 

The confruniotioft between (he 
Indonesian army arnl Muslim 
fundamentalists has pushed 
president Suhani» into 
a comer. IMO 

The Indian economy hiK wavered 
cclecrically between alternative 
and ^ipOMCd models of development 
and the hm oI communaHsm as a 
pvihical force hav shaken 
earlier assumption. 1853 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


On Bhutan 

THCRE it confusion rcsardini louJ 
ptipulaoon of Bhutan ('Bhutm-^Puihing 
out Kcpalese’, BPW, June 25). The 
Seventh Plan 1) document (1991-92 
to 1996-97} gives a figure of 6 mfllion 
whereas the StatUtieai YtarBock o/Shuian 
1990 (published by the PlanniDg 
^ommiifion) mentioni a figure of 14.5^ 
nilUoB. A consul is currenily on. A 
lignkfietnt'drawback of.the Nepalis* 
igiiaiioo was that it was premature 
mdwu looked upon as a fight against 
he native population (end the king) 
which are scattered throughout the 
:ouAtry especially in the central 
Himalayan velleyi. The Nepali popu¬ 
lation is primarily concentrated ia 
the south, bordering India. The king, 
iigme Singye Wangchuk. is highly 
reipected in (he country and is looked 
upon as a Uhera] minded personality. 
But ha is supposed to be surrounded by 
hard liners. 

Apart from physical force to 'cleanse* 
the society of Nepalis. there are several 
measgres being implemented in Bhutan 
which are less known outside end which 
have serious negative implications for (he 
Nepali-speaking population in the long 
run. The Dzongkha language, spoken by 
the Drukpas, is being made compulsory in 
the schools, gradually depriving the 
Nepali-ipeaking Students of choosing their 
language, Lhotsam, as an optional. 
Dzongkha is compulsory at higher levels 
of education. Dzongkha is also being 
increasingly used in the administration, 
including judiciary, by replacing English. 
A more serious and obnoxious rule was 
introduced four years ago to gradually 
prevent the Nepali-spetkingsiudenu frorn 
taking admission into the institutions of 
higher learning. After passing X end Inter, 
every student hu to get an NOC (no 
objection certificate) from police to be 
eligible for admission. It is the Nepali- 
speaking students who end up not getting 
the NOC. During my two-year stay at 
Sherubtse College. Kanglung (afTi bated 
to India's Delhi University and the only 
degree college in Bhutan) os a lecturer 
during 1991 *93, I was a witness to a 
substantial dec line in ibe in-take of Nepali - 
speaking students due to this stipulation. 
There were several students who were 
summoned, in the middle of the academic 
year or during exams, by the census autho* 
ridas and told to leave the country. The 


discrimination is much worse In giving 
thejobi. 

Though the Bhutanese national dress 
gives a distinct identity to Its cilizeni 
and is very comfonable for rruMoiainous 
living. i( is eitremely difflcuU to wear in 
the south (especially during summers) 
which experieoces a subtropical hot and 
humid climate. W)iile dw wards of the rich 
people violafie the drtas aorms right in the 
nacioftal capital Thimpu (■ fact which was 
admitted m Bhutan's aabonai BngUih 
weekly. XwenreO. any tampenni with the 
dreu in the south, especially by the Nepali- 
speaking, would invite severe penal 
measures. 

It is true that Bhutan forms an important 
part of the security som for India. Because 
of Bhutan’s strategic location, wesiem 
couotnci art also showing keen Interest in 
'assisting' Bhutaa’i developinent. There 
are more than 50 inietnational, organi¬ 
sations (including UN) working inside 
Bhutan. The First and Second Five-Year 
Plans of Bhutan were completely financed 
by India. India's coniribuiion has been 
very high for the subeequeni plans also. 
For the ongoing Seventh Flan India has 
promised an amount of Rt 750 crore. A 
similar Bmouni. if also spent, on north¬ 
east India would solve many problems. 
Huge amounu of money are spent on the 
miliury inside Bhutan. One should only 
see to appreciate with what enormous cost, 
in terms of men. money and material, 


India's Border Roads Organisation has 
constructed those roads in the lofty 
Himalayas. India also offers 100 
scholarships annually to Bhutanese 
students for studies in various professional 
and degree coutks in India. There are 
about 13 teciurers on deputation from 
Ddhi University under the Cobmbo Plan 
at Sberubtse College. Irsdia's 'high profile 
presence' and ill business community 
which tr^i with, and inside. Bhutan are 
also responsible, along with increasing 
western influence, for the grerwing anti- 
India feelings in the Bhutanese middle 
classes. 

If one hat lo Judge the respect 
Indians receive in Bhutan, then Shentbise 
College is a good example. They are 
humiliated in everyday life. The only 
time when Indian teachers asserted 
seme measure of self-respect in Sherubtte 
College was when a good number of 
them (including those on contract) 
boycotted a farewell function (for 
departing Indian colleagues) on June 14. 
1993 because the principal, known for hii 
anti-India attitude, messed it up with a 
VIP (unciion. Recently. the ki ng of B hutan 
has conferred a high civilian honour.Dasho 
with a Red Scarf, on the principal. So 
much forthe 'warm and friendly' relations 
between India and Bhutan! 

C Ramachandkaiah 

Hyderabad 
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Fifty Years After 


T he 50th anniversary of the Breiion Woods Conference of 
July 1944 ai which negotiations were comploed for the 
catablishment of the Internal ionat Moneury Fund (IMP) and (he 
World Dank (which began operaiions in e^y 1945) may be an 
occasion for governments of (he develop^ and developing 
countries alike to celebrate and rejoice, but (ocbscemingobacrven 
of the present world economic order, it is ;i sombre occasion. 
These institutions have long tost sighi of (he objectives which 
shaped their creation and have bmme imtniments used 10 
presssunse third world governments to impose inappropriase. 
undemocratic and unjust policies on (heir own peo^. The 
distortions that have appear^ in the world economy.arc in a way. 
areflecttoooflhctwtslsandiumsisf the Bretlon Woods insuiMions 
These institutions were the product of a historical period when 
the post-war Anglo-Saxon hegemony ruled the roost. The 
developing world was represented by t9LaunAmencancouoihcs 
but only three AfKcan and four Asian countries including India, 
none of w htch enjoyed any freedom of action. TTie wi thdruwal of 
the Soviet und the Chinese govemmenis made the instiludons 
truncated and biased. The 30-year history of these institutions 
has been .tordid: the advanced countries have sysiematically 
shot down any suggestion of reform emanating from the UN 
agencies, and have instead, used the cloi.stered boards of the 
IMF and the World Bank to impose, with crumbs of assistance 
for (he LDCs, (heir own narrow perspectives of stabilisation and 
structural adjustment on the entire developing world, now 
including the 5o<alled transition economies of the erstwhile 
communist regimes. 

The currem course these institutions are pursuing is likely to 
lead to even more distortions than before for two reasons. First, 
the industrial countries have opted for narrow monetarisi and 
globalisation policies and free maricets instep of structural 
changes of their economies aimed at broad-basing employmeM 
and income growth. These have resulted in unprecedented kveli 
of unemployment arwJ even rising poverty and social inequalitiea 
in their own societies. Second, the ruling classes of the major 
developi ng countnes have caved in at every stage without hold^ 
a minimal negotiating position, whether in matters relating to the 
reform of (he international moneury system or (hose concerning 
the Uruguay Round of GATT ncgoliaiioos The blatant double 
standards of the iridustriaJ countries is to'be seen in thwcorxraetinf 
an ilude. on the one hand. deny I ng UNCTAD the n ^ to exerouc 
its own mandate to discuss ntemational moneury issues in 
relation to trade and development, while on the other, encouraging 
(he World Dank to seek litml.saiion of foreign trade regimes in 
all the indebted countries. 

After (he Breiton Woods system of par values collapsed, most 
international effona to produce a more equitable system were 
scuttled by the indusihd countries including the cITorts by the 
Commi nee ofTwenty (0-20) appointed by (he IM F in J uly 1972. 


Though the C-20* s i nitial efforts focused on the restoration of the 
par value system with flexibility for changing par values in an 
equitable and symmetrical adjustment process, the developed 
couMhes took advantage of the first oil crisis and emerging 
pay ments imbalances. usurped the init iati ve i n the forum of the 
G*10, and presented (he floating exchange rate system to the 
IMFs Interim Committee as a Joir accompli. When the floiting 
system was found to be considerably design sing after it had 
functioned for a decade, the G-7 utd G-10 summits of 19ft3 
agreed to an imefnatioAaJ mcmetary conference, but the biased 
altitudes lo muliilaiera) institutions emanating from the 
Reagonomics and Thaicheriie policies killed such initiatives 
even before they took shape. Besides, one of the most glaring 
failures of the international monetary system has been the 
asymmeihcat surveillance as between the debtor and surplus 
countries: the IMPi plea of being helpless in this aspect is 
anribuiable to the recalcitrance of the major industrial countries. 
The same attitudes have worked against the augmentation of 
reserves throu^ the creation of additional 5DRs after the second 
allocation period of 1979*19SI. leave alone Unking the creation 
of addiiionid reserves to devel^ment finance for poor countries. 

New lending arrangements $u^ as the oi I fadlUy. compensatory 
financing facility, the trust fund k>an, the structural adjustment 
facility (SAF). (Ire enhanced stAKtunladjustmemfacibty (ESAF) 

and the extended fund facility (EPF), have been introduced. Bui 
the bulk of (hem. as their names imply, seek sanictural ftljustments 
of poor economies with sharpened conditionalilies invariably in 
collaborabon with the Wo^ Bank under its own structural 
adjustment kwns (SALs). The introduction in April I9g0 of (his 
system of structuriJ adjustment lendings for macro-economic 
policy reforms as against specific prefect lendings has changed 
the character of the World Bank's association with (he borrowing 
countries. An internal review of the World Bank has raised 
agnificaai misgivings regarding (he effectiveness of SALs in 
low-income countries. 

Even though the IMF and the World Bank have distinct, and 
independeni mandates .‘sdcioss-coodiiionaJiiies have had to be 
eschewed by (hem. th^ result, in fact, has been prec isely that and 
quite bUmmJy. as has tiv< •: admitted in literature. Also, it is the 
uruformsf^icacionafpofoi n ncecriiena—stahi I isaiiun policies 
of monetary control. n»cal compression, exchange rale 
dqueclaiion. and sinictinl policies of industrial and trade 
liberalisation including elimination of proteciiun rates, ux 
reductJoQS. global linkages and withdrawal of public sector 
activities—irrespective of the countries* stages ot developmeni, 
iheinitiaJcondiuons. andthe social priorities, which has produced 
domestic imbalances and even social upheaval Amoredamagiag 
aspect of the intemationaJ economic environment for ihe 
developing countries arises because of ihe cross-conncciifuis lhai 
Ihe muliinHional companies, banks and other financial inshiut ions 
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have culDvaied with mulutateniZ a^nciea 
»A a rcxuh of which pfivaie capiul flows in 
favour of specific cotiniries aie linked ui ihc 
ulisfacti(m of ihe IMF and W<irld B^k 
cixuhdonahoes. 

Whdi Im been Uie impaci of ihe worbng 
of the Hreiian Woods sysicni and Us 
philosophy ’ Rxccpc for (he esuhlixhmeni of 
an open and mu Iti liuera I sysien i or* paycncnls 
and exchange wiihoui very many muldple 
currency pruclices and Jiscnminalory 
eurrcrtcy o/rangemcnis. all the ills arising 
out of (he pre-wai irading and financial 
relaiionshipv perMsieven now. Scudics have 
shown how exchange rule Deciiuitions and 
(heir destabilising influences on ihe 
economies of developing couniries have 
been sii'cdhle. The LOCs have been 
compelled lo observe successively 
cutnpeiiiive devaluations and exiraci export 
surpluses to the deinineni «>f their domestic 
ecsxmmies. Terms of trade have remained 
adverse lo (he cuminodiiy-prodvcing 
counincs m paniculoi. and to (lie I.DCs in 
gcncial. The locesl UNCTAI^ repoft for 
1993 has repeaceJly empbaxiscd (hai even 
as dfveinpmg coumries and iransiuon 
economies liberalise irade. proteccioniat 
ihreaisamlKiracegiesol managed trade pcnisi 
01 developed countries The combined 
package of devalue ion and dcHaiion has 
coninbuied m a cacascrophic fall in living 
standards in a large chunk of Lwm American. 
African and Asian economks» 05 also in the 
eruwhilc commumsi cinincrics. Moreover, 
dus lo (lie hmucil nature of muUilaieral and 
bilats'ral otd flows, net (ronsterx in terms of 
long'icrm lendings to the LDCx have K'cn 
negative now for nuirc than a decade, 
sagged I ng reverse flow of resources. Ucbi 
flows. It ha.s been claimed, will be replaced 
hy noii*deb( flows like purtfiiJio and direct 
foreign mvestinciii; but such flows are rmirc 
expensive and destabilising as tte bulk of 
(hem lake place through porifolM investment. 
Dependence on direct foreign investment 
without It being linked to transfer of 
appropriate technologies has its own 
drawbacks. Rxcessive concern with the 
safely of MNCs* investment in the 
developing countries has mode the World 
Bank sei up the Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency (MlGAl. But (he Bank 
has made no move lo help LDCs prevent the 
supply of outmoded technologies from the 
developed market economies. 

Have (he LDCs really benerned from 
mul ii lateral trade? Hur a foe u in the di rcciion 
ol world ir.iJc. imports o 1 developed markei 
economics from their own group have risen 
from 66.7 per cent during 19B0 to T7 ^ per 
cent dunog 1991 Likewise, the imports by 
the disrupted central I y-planned economies 
from the developed counincv have nsen 
from 22.0 per cent in I')g5 Ui 42.9 per cent 
in 1991 I iven in the <ivcral I wor Id G DP. the 
share of developed niiukci cckHioniies has 


improved from 72.6 per cent in l962io74.4 
per cent in 1992 wMch has been at the cost 
of the transition economies. The 
impruvement in the share of the developing 
countries has, however, been only fractional. 

Admittedly the newly«iDdus(rialisiflg 
economies (N>Es| in south-east Asia have 
experienced remarkable progress dunng the 
past decade or so but their success has been 
due to a complex set of social, ccononuc and 
political pnicessev IheirNsloncalandiruual 

conditions were conducive for capital 
uccumuloiHin, improved labour pfudui;iiviiy 
and easy absorption of the shocks of 
adjusiment: they assigned the state adynamic 
role in socio-economic devckipmenl; and. 
they ath ipicd progru ssive import subsli lul ion 
policies. More Importantly, the NIEs and 
Gii ru have refused to fedb w the IMP* Wu Id 
Bonk route for structural tramfurmation of 
their economics There are lessons here for 
the Bretion Woods institutHms But it is 
un likely that 50 yearsof a hli nkernl approach 
will allow these multilateral mstiiuiions to 
even fccognisc these iniihs, leave alone 
karn fnini vxpencnce. 

HUMAN RIOtfTS 

Tirst World* Records 

GIVEN the record of the US and ol its first 
world allies in overlooking the violations of 
Ihe human rights by Iheir client regimes in 
the third world, in actively conniving with 
some of these regimes in such violations, 
and. at places even indirectly perpctraiing 
these violations if it served their economic, 
pnlitical or strategic iiucivsis. the Clinton 
govemmcnl’s emcem for human nghts was 
regarded with suspicion. Nut only do grms 
violations of human Kghts continue to occur 
under the protected third, and now also the 
former second, world regimes, the issue ol 
Ok human rights goes on to be selectively 
evoked and applied by the US and its first 
world allies, justifying the allegaium thal 
their apparent concern Air these rights is 
noOiing more than a foreign polky instru* 
ment. exercised to manipulaie and hmwbeai 
recalcitrant regimes. 

The record of the first world govemmenu 
on (he human nghts front m the domestic 
sphere throws up little countersvidence to 
take away (he xung of such criticism. Here 
luu. the vkibiions art routiiK (though nut as 
numerous and frequent as in certain third 
world wcKtws); government action against 
these violations is highly selective; the 
perpetrators are mostly governments 
themselves or officials belonging to (he 
dominant cummuruties; and ihc vicrims. in 
a majunty of case's, hgi I from (be pulitKally. 
economically, socially and culturally 
marginal groups and secnoa<i of society. In 
Ihc US. r<H instance, in 199.1. the death 
penally, the most harharoux ol the official 


infringements of thg rights of (he humao 
beings, which the Amnesty Iniemationt] 
recommends be abolished and has tn fact 
been shelved in almost half the countries id 
( he world, clai med 38 vichms. four of whom 
were juvenile i>fl'enders. Two of (he four 
Juvenik offenders executed were black, one 
had a Latin ArTKrican origin, and all four 
came from ex trcmely poor families Funher. 
both the black juvenile victims were tried 
before al I - white ju rics where the prosecution 
had used provisions m the exisbng law to 
remove prospective black jurors: and one 
black and (he Laimo victims were assigned 
lawyers who had never handled a death 
penalty c ase before. Moreover, one of the 
black juveniles wax executed despite an 
amendment in law. in 1991. to allowabroad 
range of mi tigati ng factors to be considered • 
inefuding a defendant’s youth, because the 
amcridment did noi apply retroactively to 
prisoners, like (be one in (his case, who had 
been senienced earlier. 

This bias in law against the victims of the 
slate violation of human rights becomes 
fuMher evident from a couple of other 
instances from the US Leonel Herrera. 
wan alleged to have murdered a police officer, 
wav execu led i n May I W'i. He had appealed 
to the Supreme Court, on the buxix of new 
evidence presented by his lawyers subsequent 
lo the Inal in which he wav sentenced to 
death, that he was innocent. Divniissing his 
appeal. Ibc Supreme Court held that (here 
was nu constjiuiional right of appeal baxed 
on newly discovered evidence of innocence 
where the original trial wax free from 
procedural error, h 199.3. several other 
prisoners too were similarly murdered by 
the US administration despite evidence, 
which could not be presented at the ixigmal 
Inal, that they were mentally impaired or 
retarded. At the end of (he year, there were 
in all 2.750 prisoners under sentence of 
death in the US. a siaggering number, 
especially for a country which claims to be 
(he champion of human rights worldwide. 

Similar instances of the violations of 
human rights and of the disregard of 
iniemationol covenants on protection of 
these nghts by governments can be cited 
from the other Am world countries. From 
only one source, the Amnesty InKnutional'i 
Report for 1994. it becomes clear that (he 
method of ’encounter' killings, or its 
vanauons. so common in (he third world 
awntries like India, is resorted to by (he 
police and secuaty forces of the firsi wc^ld 
countries loo. and is quietly ignored by the 
govemmeni^. Pm example, m England Iasi 
year an inquest into the 1991 death of 
Omasese Lumumba, a Zairian asylum 
seeker, and another into (he 1986 death of 
Seamus McEwaine found that they had been 
"unlawfully killed”, hy Londoo prison 
ofTicialx mthecaiie oflhe former, and hy (he 
sukSkfu of the Special Air Service (SAS) in 




ibu of the Ubor. In botfi cues, kpl action 
ttgBiui ihe ofTendcrs wu ytt be ioiilaied by 
iheendofihe yew. Ano^r inqucsu into Lte 
deaU^s. in 19W. of three persotis kiJlcd by 
secret service agents, wu pcx^iponal buciuxc 
the governTDcni aiiempied to exclude ccruin 
evidence fmm oral lesiimoiiy by issuing 
public inteitst immunity certificates, which 
were then challenged in the court In 
Cermany. in June 199?. Wolfgang Grams, a 
suspected Red Army Fuiiun wtivisi. was 
shot dead by ihc police at poini-blank range 
u he lay motionless on the ground aficr a 
policcoperauan. In France, several unarmed 
people were killed by ihe polke while in 
custody or during inicrrogaiiun, MiM 
them were petty cnmioaK or third world 
immigrants scckini w<irk in France 
While such examples can be multiplied 
with cases from these and the other TirM 
world cosihtncv—nor. indeed, should it he 
eapecied thai all such casei have been 
recorded and rcpimed-^rneniion needs to 
be made of ihe raci si 1 1 l•trcal men i of fore ign 
natii mils. mai nly of Ihc ihi rd wi irld countries 
and e:ipcciaUy hy the police Abcllc^ by 
nghi wing political parties and piiliuciam 
and lolcraicd by nthvri. due mainly lo 
political •electoral reasons, ill ircaiincni of 
mostly piMu third world immigranb has of 
late become ctidcmic in all first world 
countries. However. Gernuny, Prunre wd 
England enn he particularly singled imi in 
(his respect It has been tevorded ilui (he 
perpetrators ol these violations ot human 
rights >n the lirsi wintd coumries. mainly the 
police, other civil, and nut nary otiicials. 
rarely rcccivnl the requisite punishment. 

This hniigs UN lo Ihc poini ilut iK'cds iihisi 
U) he eni ph.isi sed here W li i Ic the pri miu nmn 
of human rights as a mutter ol state policy in 
micmalional rdaiions cannot iti ilsclf he 
Jeened. siu h nttcmpUi should he viesved 
with the seriousness tiui ilK*y deserve ifihcy 
are not rcduavl lo a hl.ilanc inanipuUlmnor 
foreign govcmmciUs lor i t'ulfMtitid micrcsls. 
These attempts may even come lo he 
appreciated il they are accsimp.uiicd by a 
sincere attempt at promoting human nghix 
of domestic populations, especially (hmc 
among them who arc wvak or aic otherwise 
on the margins of soeiedcs. (liven their 
penchant for raising the issue of human 
nghts in ihdr dealings with ccriam third 
world legimes at the first oppietuniiy, these 
remarks have a particular relevance fur tte 
governments in the llrsi world. 

INDlA-RirsSlA 

Unreasonable Proposal? 

INDIA had undertaken to repay iis uui* 
standing rouble debt at the rate of Rs .?.tl00 
emre nnnuaily over the coming 12 yeuR. 
Ruxsia hu been alow in making use of the 
hipcccreditcxtendedundci ibisanangcmcni 


llie credit bns wbe (Md for the purchase of 
nditiona] items of export from India to 
Ruasu. be It tea (tf trbaccu. In order in 
uc'cekraie the util iuuon iif the rupee credK. 
the Rus&ians propose to auciiun purl uf this 
credit. 

It IS worthwhile recalling that the onginal 
arrangemems. with regard to the scttkmeni 
of India’s rouble debt were objecied to in 
several egemm within India as being overly 
generous. The mam argument was ihai when 
11 suited Soviet Union iichuseco<knominaM 
(hedebi in rouble Then the rouble ’^exchange 
rate had been pegged rather high. Later, 
when Ihe rouble lost its internal uwial 
exchange value it was allowed k» gel the 
nwbic debt uf India to he converted into a 
rupee debt ai the exchange rate wliH-h was 
rather high. Ihe requirement IhM under the 
changed arrangements fur the newly 
denominated debt, the rupee credit ha)> tube 
xpefti fur the purchase of iraditKmal expun 
iiemv wax not new at all. In fact, this was 
only an extension of the old hiliteral 
payments arrangemcni between lodu and 
the Suvh.1 Union 

The quesiHn now is whether the Rusuan 
proposal to auction pan of lu rupee credit 
will, in any way. violate (he arrangements 
under which the cicdn has been opened. 
There IS no Miggestioo < a Ruuia’s part (hat 
the credit thus released thmuf^ auctiun can 
he unlived in India for purchases other than 
the tradiliuAal export items covered under 
•he arrangement. As hv the argument ihui 
Uk credit thus TvleaseOaiuki fall into hands 
which would otherwise have h^ to make 
such purchase with converiihk currenricv. 
IS such fear ma being overstated^ Alter ill. 
even dunng rhe Soviet era. there were 
ismqslaiiKs that the Siwiel purchases tnim 
India trickled lo other enumnes. F.ven if 
theie were no auccHW uf rupee creilii «>d all 
purchases in India made out of the credit 
were hy Russia’s pubiK sector units. «v there 
•my way we can prevent such purchases 
being niwkl to other countries’' 

There Is also another fear, namely, that 
the aucuun of rupee credit at u discount 
will mean effective devaluation of the 
rupee, even ihouglnt is only for the limned 
purpose of Russian purchase out ol ihe 
special credit facility. However, the 
situation right now is of the rupee being 
kept artirjcially below the interaatiniiaf 
value It would otherwise command, pegged 
as It virtually is. to (he US dollar, through 
die accuinukaiiun of dollar holdings. At 
least for now, there is little to fear on this 
score. 

All that Rws*.ia k prop«>sing to «l<> 
through the medium ot aiH’boning ils lupcc 
credit is u> overcome its own micmal 
ofganisauon pruhlemv in the uhli\aiion ol 
i IS crcdiL (X course, we has e to be watchtu I 
that the credit thus releused i« used lor the 
purpiB^s provHJcO lor 


PHARMACHiniCALS 

Cosmetic Ge^ure 

IN July I9H3 the government of India 
banned by a garetie notification 21 
categories of drugs. This list, formulated 
after great deliberations included drugs 
which were hazardous (such ii< amjdo- 
pyrene, plicnnceiin. fixed dose 
c am h mat I oris of airopinc/helladona/ 
homoiroptnc. etc. in analgesics and anti- 
pyretjcs. syrychnme and caffeine in tonics, 
etcias wel as irraitonal combinations such 
os vitamins wiih aiit i TIi drugs and i rralional 
formulatinns like, liquid Ktracycline. This 
I isi. It IS wel I to re me mher, came al ter a long 
pcuccxc of examination A subci>mmiitceof 
(he Drug Consultative Coinmitiee had, in 
IVKO. recommended lor weeding out 
immediately, a list ol 16 drugs, with seven 
others to he withdrawn ovcraperiod uf lime. 
On the haws of this, the Drug Technical 
Adviuiry Hoard (DTARi in 1982 had, 
advised the banning of imly 12 drugs with 
immediate elfect, wnh four others ur he 
banned in the course of lime. Tlic gazette 
(KKifWaium ot 198? went mostly hy the 
recommendations nf the DTAB, hui added 
sume ntherx. 

In short, it took three years fur the 
governmcnl of India lo issue n notincalion 
harming drugs which were kruvwn to he 
hazardous or irraioHul. .Since then, seven 

muredrugshavehccnorrictaliyhanned Bui 
other than issuing ga/ctie notification, there 
IS liQle. clearly, that the government has 
done to ensure that the tunned drugs have 
indeed been withdrawn and their 
manufacture has hern disciMitinued Fur. a 
receni writ petition filed in the Supreme 
Court has drawn attention lo the fact that 
rhcie drugs continue lo be available, and 
quite easity unJ openly, in many parts uf 
the country. 

This stale of affairs exposes the vanous 
mternl groups at work within the concerned 
inmistnes Clearly, ihoe is a section which 
sees the necessity of bringing some 
semblance of rationality to the proliferating 
drugmarkel. Such iRslitutional requirements 
as experts committee reports and the 
recnmmctKhilions of the drug technical 
advmry hoard are sought to he given due 
wcighuigc. However, ii is equally obvious 
ihat the roncerTKd ministries have neither a 
mechanism to inform ihu public about the 
banned drug^. nur even an efficient 
machinery at (he states level to enforce the 
han at Ihc m.wutaciurcr.s and dealers end. 
T>ieresu It IS that ihc ban notificaUun^i Nxnmv 
cosmetic gestures, which are known itnly Ui 
ihedrugcioiTiol outlionty. the manufacturers 
and the dealers. Since ilic manufacturers' 
concern is mu with the health and well¬ 
being (Vsafely of people, in the hrstplocc-- 
for. i( Il had hevn so. they would not have 
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been manufictuhng the drugs ei eJl^hcy 
circumvent the ben in vinous ways: by 
changing (he packaging, the markei areas, 
etc. or by challenging (be order in court on 
flimiy grounds (such as loss of rciunts on 
inve8tmen(. etc). 

In February, (he drug controller 
recommended a list of six anil’diarrlMMajs 
CO be banneef. This came after many years 
of pleading from experti in the field who 
pointed out (hat the large number of antt* 
diarrhoeals available were not onty 
unnecessary but could prove to be 
dangerous. At I result of this ban order, ^6 
formulations now stand banned. However, 
unless the drug c^troller makes an effort 
(o publicise the ban as well as enforcing ii. 
these drugs too will continue to be 
available, exposing people, especially 
children, lo drugs which have been proven 
to be harmful 

WOlUi)BANK-lMF 

Cefebrating Non- 
Achieveni«ts 

THIS iatheyearwhentheWorWBankAMF 
twins complete SO yean of existence, and it 
is certain that these institutions and iheir 
promoters will try to have them evaluated in 
the moet glowing terms and to project for 
them an even more glorious future. The fact 
remains that neither body has come anywhere 
close to what it was supposed to achieve 
ohginaJly, The IMF was supposed loperfbrm 
as the central bank of the world, as not only 
the lender of lui resort for the nationtl level 
central banks but also a sort of custodian of 
the exchange rate regime, exercising what 
was called *terin surveillance* over the 
exchange rates of the national currenci es of 
the world. The World Bank was supposed 
to be the supreme international 
development bank, the lender of medium* 
and long'tenn finance all the world over. 
Wou Id Key nes, one of the princi pal players 
when these twin institutions were on the 
anvil, feel like congratulating himself on 
their performance today** 

As is well known, the ultimate shape these 
institutions look on was nowhere near what 
Keynes would have liked them to be. Keynes* 
primary concern was to see that the 
institutional movement of finance should be 
subject to some control and regulation and 
not left to the market, which he found to be 
totally fickle and unreliable. With this 
objective in mind he proposed that 
generation orinlecnalional liquidity »houlJ 

be entrusted only to an international 
organisation. He did not succeed i n geti i ng 
the Americans to agree to that: they would 
simply not agree to a supemaiional body 
taking over the role whii they thought was 
(heir country*s birthright! Not even when 
(he US was given the veto over decisions in 


• 

sttch a body. So, wte could be agreed upon 
wv an mstituoon with the task of sorvetlii^ 
over exchange rate movements. The 
underlying assumption was diat exchange 
rate movemeats reflected die movement of 
funds across frontiers and therefore, 
surveillance of exchange rate movements 
mesrnt indirectly overseeing movemems of 
sniemaiiooal nnaece. 

As it has turned out. with the devise of (he 
fixed exchange raie system by the early 70c 
and the subsequent ^uit in the movement of 
fuj^ across frontien. the IMP has been 
reduced to exterulinf payments support to 
only (he developing coimtnes. playing 
virtually the role of a mere spectator in the 
arena of mtcenaoonal finance. The World 
Bank has lost ill telcvance in regard to 
meeting iniesmaoooal requirement of longer 
term finance of the industiial countries. 
These countries could tap other sources, 
sources of finance which would not oblige 
(hem to be subjected to the son of policy 
these iniemational institutions tried to 
impose. 

Thai World Bank/IMF support to member 
countries, or rather, the deve loping member 
countnes only, hea been coming down in 
ebaolute terms, end that loo unadjusted for 
pnee changes, is (he least imponarii of 
factors behind the mirgmatiseuoe of these 
twins. The really imporunt factors are. 
FnUy. dial in the generatiOA of iniemaiional 
liquid ty the IMF has virtually no rok<^ 
what little opening it had been allowed 
through (he issue of SDRs, the major portion 
of which accrued to the developed member 
countries, was also slummed shut—and. 
secondly, that in their effort to augment 
(heir own resource* these insututions were 
blocked ai every stage. 

Today (he World Ban k/l M F are reduced 
to inttitgUons lording over the developing 
countnes at the bidding of (he US and 
other industnal countries which control 
(heir decision*making. These sO'Callad 
multi lateral instirutions are today sought 
to be controlled by the dominating cabal 
with far greater impunity than ever before 
in these past 50 years, ^is is in line wiih 
(he open attack on the concept of 
multilateral institutions ihai started 
during the yean of (he Reagan presidency 
in (he US. 

While making an assessment of the 50 
years of (he Bratton Woods institutions 
one should not Ignore the fuiura. parti¬ 
cularly since a new institution, (he World 
Trade Organisation, is about lobe installed, 
replaci ng GATT. Will (hi s new institution. 
muliilatcral on paper no doubi, be 
sufficiently impervious to the sort of 
pressures that the World Bank/IMF are 
constanlly exposed to^Or will It juki function 
10 keep (he developing member counines on 
a leash while allowing the developed 
count ries. e^ecially the US. lo go Iheir 
non-merry way? 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

£PW, July 20. 1974 

The PlaMiag CommlisloA w«hi no part of 
the onus for creating n 'revolutionary 
siiuiiion’. The eouatry*s ocononuc pro sp e ct s 
bdag what they are. children seal to school 
would, at the end of Ikeir sebootiag, find no 
jobs; as a consequenee. they nUghi be up to all 
bnds of mischief. iaeludia|. for all one can 
■umiie. ibe ereuion of 'revolutionary 
jibiaions'. The eenmission as ■ lesponsIWe 
body, mull pui its foo* down ■gainsi icheines 
•ad proposals wbleh have such dangerous 
poaeibiliues U it nos given to d to plan and 
impl em c n i du genendoa of addliioMi employ* 
mcM opponiNiidsa. ii can. however, cenaialy 
recommend draitic reduonoa in the flnanclti 
outlay fee school'level education, so this iha 
proMwn of tlw une m ployed educuad niming 
RvehakMianes can be nipped la the bud. 

The Planning Commission Sts af^liod Itself 
10 thti laek wbli gress sett. The Approach lo 
(he Pihb Plan had talked of 75 per cent 
ewelmcM in the age-group of 11 to 14 during 
(he Plan. The draft Han pruned this target CD 47 
per ceil Bin as awweness about the fuocitoruJ 
ral«ioasliip between education with nojobeal 
the end of U and lemiinarion of revoknionacy 
UfuatioAs h« ftitiher sunk in. the large) has 
been even mere severely slashed' in tbe age* 
group of 11*14. only 31 per esni, ii has now 
been decided, need be enrolled in Khooti 
during ihe Rfth Plen—In ease there is lo be 
nieh B ihing. This need mh be the end of the 
nerraiion wair for ihe subsequent bultetlni 
and k Is possible lhai some more cuts are in M 
offing 

The story i> repealed in regard lo primary 
educetiofl. The Approach paper had sc4 a 
brcmbtaking largn of 100 per cent cnrolmem 
« the age'gioup of 6 to II. The Dreh Plan 
scaled it down to 97 per cent. The target has 
now been (uither reduced to 90 per cent. Going 
by Ihe doll of things, very soon one miglH 
expect a lach edmissioi) thar no expension of 
primary education beyond what obtains at 
present is feasible in ihe Rftb Plan! 

Perhaps there U a meihod in this Planning 
Comrmssion madness The children of (he 
peortnllioru. once they anatn maruriiy. are in 
any ev«M bound to discover tha. with ihe 
country's social and eccoontic progress at a 
dead hall, tbe proipocr of jobleaiiwis and 
meagre can mgs conOnuei lo siiec them in the 
face. They might begin lo think on their own. 
reed on iheir own. and eppredaie ihe retcvaoce 
of claaa analym for exF4tialh| ibe nature of 
the crisis contraming the nation. This muai 
seem a most perilous thing. nffeeting ihe 
stabiMy of tbe eysiem, to ihoee handful who 
receive the spedel bounues of it. On the ether 
hand, if the cverwhebrang niq|ority of the 
children of (be naiion*s poor are denied ell 
education, while ibey would still remaia 
discoMaoMd, II could be easier to chanaef 
Iheir itisconicfM atong ‘desirable’ lines: tbe 
wiaeh of the uneducated unemptcyed. (dr 
ifMftocc, coyld be rooMliicd mm efae 

system and ihose few who enormously pfofti 
from it. but against the organised worUng 
class. The RiMung Ccenmission. one alnaoet 
begias (osuspect, knows whet Is whet; U hate 
charier to create iumfitn elements In soeWy. 
and 11 is gorng about ibe yob with consIdsraNe 
gusto and acumen 
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IN THE CAPTIAL MARKET 


E^W RcMTcb Foundidon 


SS Organics 

S S OROANJCS which wti lecini up 4 new 
uqJ( for fniDuf«eiurinf 48 mtpt of 
mebmdiiole. M mipe of norfloucin ind 12 
ffitpi of ttenolol in iddiUon to v«>oiu ocher 
intermeditiei hit decided to go in for 
micufKture of t more remufleriiive product 
mis compricing 18 mcpc of terienodine, 48 
m^tofmebeMUeolcand) 2 mipt of ttenolol 
due to die fluctuttion in the prices of bulk 
phinnacaiticals. The prefect coitiAg Rt 8.25 
croreiitobepeidy fintnced through t public 
iitue of 30,00.000 equity thtret of Rt 10 
evh at par which will open for tubtcnptlon 
QQ July 25 and will be mantfed by S81 
Capital Marketi and Merbanc India. The 
project which is located about 76 kma frocr 
Hy^abad in the Mcdak distnci is cfipected 
to commence commercial production in July 
ihii year. The company has eniered a 
marketing arrangement with the ICD group 
BV, Netherlands whereby ICO will purchase 
36 mipa mebendazole and 12 mtpa of atenolol 
for a penod of five years. 

JK Dairy 

JK Dairy and Poods which has been promoted 
by Straw Products and JK Industhes,»setting 
up an ietcnational standard plant for 
manufacturing ghee, dairy whitener and 
whey powder. LocatedatGajraula, a surplus 
milk belt area in Uttar Pradesh, the proJcLi is 
being set up at a total outlay of Ri 30 eme 
and wai expected to commence commerciel 
production in June this year. To part finance 
die pro)ect the company wi II enter the capital 
maiiei with two timuluneous and unlinked 
public itiues of 17.6OD0D equity sham of 
Rt lOeach aiparaggitsatingRi 176 lakh and 
32.50.000 15 per cetM secured redeemable 
partly convertible debcoiures (PCDi) of 
Rs 25 each for cash at per agfregating 
Rt 812.5 lakh.’nteconvcnl^ part of RslOof 
eacb PCD will be converted into one equity 
tiore at pv on allotment while the non* 
convatiblepartofRi 15 will be redeemed in 
three equal annual uytalmcntib^nningfmn 
the expiry of the sixth year from the dtte of 
alloiRM. For thoK interested in selling off 
the khoka portion the company has made 
arrangements with HMC Roandal Services 
Company for buying it at Rs 12. 

East West ll^vel 

India's largest private airlines and travel 
agenc y. East West Travel and Trade Lmks 
plans loentcrthecapiul mariiei with a Rs 55.2 
crore public issue on July 28. *nic issue 
eofuiillni of 1.36.00.000 equity shares of 
Rs lOfi^wWdiacebeing offered ata premium 
of Rs 30 per share will be lead managed by 


IDBl. SBI Capital Markeu and Indbank 
Mcrchaiu Bacdung Scrvkci. The compMy is 
an esiabli shed prDfh'Uiakiflg member of the 
Intematioiial Air Treeiport Association 
(lATA) and has loog'Siandinf rdattonships 
with several intemafioaal mrhoea. It has a 
wide network of offices and agents all over 
the country for tkkedng and allied services 
and prescmly operates to more than 25 
dcsiinaiions on major trunk routes, feeder 
routes and lounstdestinauons all over India. 
The airline which was awarded 'Best Inflight 
Service and Inflight Entertainment' award 
by tlw JD Institute of Fiahiaa TccNiology 
hasestaMtshed madWfwnce f^bties. (rained 
manpower. trainiAg and upgrading fecilibet 
in action le an eagineetlng set-up for 
maintenance facilities up to dieck and 
hai interline agreements for carrying 
international pessengen on donettc routes 
with Air InAaand 17 oUmt majorimemttional 
airlines, Theproceeds of iheeompany's public 
issue will go towards finaocing iheacquisitiOA 
of fixed essets for its airline divisioA (Rs 16 
crore): repaymeniofbridie loins widi accrued 
interest <Rs 21.9 crore); margin money for 
working capital (Rs 13.1 crore); and public 
issue expenses (Rs 3.S crore). 

Narmada Chematur 

NarmadaChemaiur Petrochemicals (NCP). a 
joint venture between Cujarai Narmada 
Valley Penihsers Company (ONFO and 
Chematur AB of Sweden with equity 
cofltribuUon up to Rs 77.1 crore <623 per 
cent of (he pred^ i* 

market with a puUic iasue of 2.3l.1SAn 
equity shares of Ra lOeadi which are being 
ofreredataprerraumofRalOpershare. The 
issue is lo part finance NCP*s Rs 308.2crore 
project for the majuifacsure of aniline and 
toluene di*isocyanaie (TDI) which is being 
set up at Narmadiftigar 10 the Bhanichdinnct 
of Gujarat, within the exiattng prenusea of 
GNPC. TDI is a 100 percou import subsbtuie 
product while IniUne has good export 
potentsal. TTieflnt phase of the project which 
involves setting the anilioe and offsites 
projects is expected to go ioto production in 
October iMs year whale the second phase 
conatstingof thelTH project is expected D be 
conuniuionedby December1996. *The puUic 
issue whkh will open for subscription on 
August 1 win be lead managed by IDBl and 
J M Hnanciti and InvestmeM Gmsuliaocy 
Soviecs. 

Alufluoride 

Alufluoride whkh haa been promoted by 
V S Pniad and K Ramachandn Reddy is 
setting «qi a plant for the manufteture of4300 
tpeof ahinuosum fluoride at ViiahhapsiAtm 


in Andhra Pradesh. The projeci wilt source 
Its raw material, fluorine pollutants, from the 
phosphoric acid plant of Coromandel 
Fenilisen and will use technology supplied 
by Navin Ruorine Industrial, a ^vision of 
Mafatlil Fine Spinning and Manufacturing 
Company. The prefect which is estimated to 
coslRs 17. S crore IS to be pan finance through 
a public issue of equity shares of Rs 10 each 
it par aggregatmg Rs 2.6croreand is expected 
to commence commercial production this 
month. The issue will open for subscription 
on July 20. 

Ashima Syntex 

Aahinu Syniex which has been co-promoted 
by Anagram Finance. Chintan N F^kh and 
Sanyay S Laibhai. is entering the capital 
market with a public issue of equity shares 
which will be offered at i premium of Rs 40 
per share. The issue is to pan finance ihe 
company's diversification programme 
envisaging the setting up of a composite 
denim plant for the manufacture of indkgo* 
dyed. pre>shronk. 100 per cent cotton 143 
Ot classical denim fabric. Inaddmontoihis 
project which will have an insulted capacity 
of 10,6 million metres per annum (hecompany 
has alio finalised an agreement with Mihlr 
Texules to increase its Ikensod capacity to 
$6328 ipindlei and 472 looms. The project 
which IS estimated to coal Rs 7].5 crore is 
expected tocommencecormnacial production 
by (October 1994. Tbe company's public 
issue aggregali Ag Rs 318 crore wi 11 open for 
public subscription on July 19. 

Vardhman Polytex 

Vardbman Polytex plans to come out with a 
rights issue of equity shares in the ratio of one 
share at a premium of Rs 60 for every share 
held and norxonvertibiedebentures (NCDi) 
of Rs 250 each in the ratio of two NCDs for 
every five shares held. The issue is to part 
finance the compenys project for expanding 
its exi sting spinning capacity at 6 haiinda; the 
settini up of a 100 per cent expoit-oriented 
unit with a capacity of 25.000 spindles at 
Bhatindt: other normal capital expenditure 
and additional margin requirememi. The 
expansion project will be implemented in 
two j^tases. the first invol ving the i nstallaiion 
ofspuidlcsis partly complete and is expected 
to be fully commissioned by October, while 
the second phase is expected to be completed 
by the first qu aner of the next financial year. 
&ch NCD wilt carry two detachable wamnis 
which will be converted imo two equity 
shares, one after ihe second year and (he other 
after the fourth year at a price of Rs 30 each 
tncludi ng face value of Rs 10 and a premium 
ofRt 20. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


EPW iteMareh FooadatloB 


Equity pncei in (h« Indian stock markets have kayrev e^ with the BSE Scnidve md Nabenal Indices rieiAf by over 90 per coot ever 
•he year. Net iavestment by Ffls are coniiBainf at about $ 200 nalKon a Domb Peieifn eacharye asieu (other than fold) have eriMicd 
S !6.4 biUion. While bank depoeiu have fiovn ai ae accelerated rate oif 4.) per cent durief the current fised yw. non-food 
advances have rtfistered an abaoluie fall. Amongst major lad uiir i st , automobilei tecior has dene well, food proceuing iAdunries 
have lufTered a aet back as have some of the metal induciries. 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Indea Nembefi M WbelMle 
Frtcaa <]9tl*g>IO(» 


Weif Ms JwK 2S. 

1994 


Over 

HoMh 



Previous 


v^l^ SaPar 
1994-95 1993-94 


1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 


1990-91 


All Coranodiiiaa 

100.0 

2654 

07 

102 

7.1 

27 

3.3 

10.8 

7.0 

136 

12.1 

Primary Ankles 

32 3 

271 0 

0$ 

111 

4.0 

46 

50 

115 

30 

15.3 

17.1 

Food Arttdei 

17.4 

299.1 

o.s 

6.6 

25 

6.3 

42 

4.4 

5.4 

20.9 

19.9 

Nen-Pood Artkla 

101 

296 0 

-01 

232 

3,7 

2 1 

43 

249 

-1.4 

9.1 

19.3 

Riel. Power. Uf hi and Lubrkanu 

107 

290 1 

0.8 

10 1 

188 

0.8 

34 

13.1 

15.2 

13.2 

14.4 

Manufactured Products 

57 0 

2595 

0.9 

9.7 

69 

2 1 

23 

99 

7.9 

12.6 

99 

Pood Products 

101 

2697 

1.2 

103 

9.8 

70 

9.0 

123 

6.9 

10.2 

13.2 

Rood Index (compumd) 

All CommodHiae (Averag! Beaial 

27 5 

297 7 

09 

71 

41 

66 

5.7 

70 

5 9 

17,2 

16.8 

(April-JuM 25. 1994) 

IMO 

263.2 

- 

9.3 

65 

II 0 

6.9 

9 3 

101 

13.7 

10.3 
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Vanm^an (Per CeOL^.nHQiPOlBL. 



Gael of Dving ladicea 


Month 

Ow 

Over l 2 M 0 Mhs 

Rwtf Yaw So Pv 1993-94 

1992-93 1991-92 

1990-91 
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Laie« 

Prevsom 

1994-95 

1993-94 





Indunria) Weeten (1982-100) 


269- 

07 

99 

61 

07 

08 

99 

6.1 

13.9 

136 

Urban Non-Man 6mp (1914-85-IOU) 


222* 

0.5 

8 3 

73 


8 1 


68 

136 

13.4 

Agrt Lab (July 60 to June 61 • 100) 


M6S* 

-09 

12.1 

-0,7 

-09 

-1,3 

11.6 

0 7 

21.9 

16.6 


June 10. 






VstMon 





Money and n—>>i-g (Ri crorv) 

1994 


Over 

Rsenl Ymr 


I99J-94 

1992-93 


1991-92 


Month 1994-95 1993-94 


Money Supply (Ml) 

457106 

3616(08) 

23740 (S.Sl 

15919(4 3) 

Cunency wtib the PuMk 

93035 

1074(12) 

10837 (13 2) 

1931(13 1) 

Depoiits with Banks 

362552 

2113(08) 

13712 43 9) 

7157 424) 

Net BMk Credit lo Govi 

216123 

1971 (0.9) 

12337 46.1) 

11599 46.6) 

Bank Credit to Cornml Sector 

339140 

•2453 (-1.0) 

937 (0.4) 

2726(1 2) 

Reserve Money (lime 17. 1994) 

152765 

3225(2 2) 

14143 (10.2) 

36I6 43..1) 

Net RBI CmrtR mCoMe (June 17.1994) 

100144 

270(0.3) 

3361 (3 5) 

10047 410.4) 

Scheduled Commercial Ba^s (June 24.1994) 




DepCMJis 

327179 

305(0.1) 

13365 (4.3) 

9817 (3.7) 

Advances 

164584 

-2720 4-16) 

962(06) 

2703(11) 

Non-food advances 

152438 

-2693 (-1 7) 

-277 m).2) 

-130 (-01) 

Invasimenrs 

I4S3SO 

1643 (l.l) 

12957 (9 9) 

6.544 46.2) 


65B27 (17 9) 
ISI59<22 2) 
50112(16.9) 
27623 (13,7) 
15S77 n 1) 
26577 (24 0) 
I3M (1.4) 

45242 (IM> 
11640 (7.7> 
7476 (S.l) 
26737 (25.3) 


49344(15,5) 
7175(11.7) 
41741 06.3) 
17975 01.4> 
32141 (17.1) 
11274(11.3) 
2175 42.3) 

37114 064) 
26390 (21.0) 
24317 (20 1) 
15460 07.1) 


51653 09 4) 
9050 05.2) 
43392 (20.5) 
16070 02.9) 
16225 (9.4) 
11726 (12.4) 
5904 46.7) 

36216(19.9) 
9391 (9.0) 
120932 (94) 
15031 (20.2) 


tedea Number! eflndaietrial Weights 
PreduethM (1990-91*100) 


General lades 
Mining and Quarrying 
Maiwlaclurieg 
Eleeiriciiy 


Capllel Market 

BSE Sensitive Index <I97B-79«I00) 
NaltonaJ Indea (l963*K4clOO) 


Feb A VC fine for Ftscal Year So Par 



1994 

100.0 

240.0 

11.5 

2580 

77 1 

230 3 

11 4 

217 1 

July 15 

1 


1993-94 


Vanation (Per Caw); Rscal Year Averaaea 


1992-93 1992-91 1991-92 J 990-91 1919-90 1996-69 1987-81 1996-87 


223 0 45-5) 214 5(2-41 
222.4 42.4 ) 216.6 4-0.4| 
212.3(29) 206.3 <L4) 
2663(6.9) 267 7<S-M 


1.6 

*02 

94 

96 

8.7 

7,3 

9.1 

1.7 

0.4 

4.5 

6.3 

7.9 

3.9 

6.2 

0.9 

1.8 

9.1 

06 

9.7 

7.9 

9.3 

49 

8.5 

7.9 

109 

9.5 

7.7 

10.3 


1994 

4121 
490,9) 
1957 
(92 2) 


MoAlb 

Year 

1994-95 So F« 

1993-94 

End of Fiscal Year 

Ago 

Ago 

Trei^ 

Peak 

Trough 

Peak 

I99V94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

4124 

2159 

(-25.9) 

1600 

4333 

2037 

42B6 

3779 
165 7) 

2281 

(-46.1) 

4285 

(266.9) 

1972 

1019 

<-2lS) 

1765 

2041 

934 

2055 

1830 

(792) 

1021 

(-48.1) 

1969 

(234.1) 


EilcrMi SkIot 


May Cu mulative to Fi scal YereSeftr 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 

1994 1994-95 1993-94 


Eapom Rs crore 
USSmn 
imports. Rs cron 
USimn 

Nrw-WM.U-9 5mA 
Balance of TiidB! lUann: 

USSmn 


$661 

11898 (98) 

10832(41.4) 

69547 430 4) 

53351 (21 1) 

44042 (35.3) 

3L553 (17.6) 

1805 

3793 (9.7) 

1459 (29.7) 

22173 420.4) 

18421 (3.1) 

17166 (-1.S) 

18143 (9.1) 

6037 

I2I91 412.2) 

10952 (4Ai 

72806 415.7) 

62923 (31.5) 

47B5J (10.8) 

43193 (220) 

1924 

1883 (12.1 J 

3465 4-^.1) 

23212 (6.8) 

21726(11.9)19411 (-194) 

24073(132) 




17559(14 6) 

IS319 (9.1) 14047 (-22 2) 

(8045 (3 1) 

-.176 

-283 

-21 

-3259 

-9^ 

-3.809 

-10040 

• 119 

•90 

•6 

-1039 

-3J0S 

-I.S4S 

-5.930 


July 1. Mar 31 Mar 31. , . . _ Varmiou Over 


Pareign Bacheiige Raeei>a 

1994 

1994 

1993 

Month 

V<m 

Rwel Ya 

1994-95 

IC^oPal 

1993-94 

1991-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

Rs enre 

51570 

47626 

20196 

2941 

10884 

3944 

490 

27430 

5315 

10223 

-1393 

UStmn 

16427 

15176 

6453 

944 

9920 

1251 

ISS 

1724 

731 

1393 

-1197 


and PcHiiwal Wueklv 






b&istiial Production 


199394 


1991-93 


1991-92 





AfrilM 

Mm* 

Year 

1994.99 

1993-94 




S^rUkUaMi) 

64 

•I.S <>57.0) 

-34 (-364) 

6 4 (-36.6) 

10.0 (-45.1) 

lot <-191) 

126 (-5.3) 

133 001) 

Tea (iM 1(f) 

790 

54 J (331.9) 

117(313) 

760(313) 

593(90) 

754(46) 

721 (-30) 

743 (5.4) 

VMa^<OOOaa) 

72.I* 

-to 3 <-)14) 

-6.1 (-loot 

• 

7369 02) 

> 

395 (6.5) 

640 (-11) 

Codoa Yaia (iM kf) 

169.6 

-1.0 (-04) 

-01 (-0.1) 

169.6 <-0 1) 

1697(22.5) 

2061 (12.4) 

1633 (26.4) 

I4$0 (-4 0) 

Com fkMci (ma nea) 

167.0 

5J 04} 

-0J(-03) 

167.0 (-05) 

167.1 (24) 

J916<|.6> 

13M (14.4) 

1651 (-11.2) 

Inn Coo* (dOO m) 

942 

44(44) 

-104 (-9.9) 

94.2 (-9.9) 

1046 07.3) 

120) (9.6) 

1096 (-15.0) 

1290(9.1) 

NmmiI luWer ((100 M) 

26.I** 

-26.6 

0.6(23) 

• 

456.4 (7.1) 

.. 

432 (22.2) 

366.7 01.3) 

rmOMm (K) <000 tti) 

603 

-113 (-IS.D 

1416^ 

603 (162) 

51^ 

7274 (-10 

7430 0.3) 

7300 (4.4) 

PwUkenCP) (ODOM) 

in 

-36 (-17.1) 

97(111.6) 

in (1114) 

36 

1110 (-21$) 

2306 (-100) 

2560 (24.9) 

SMIa HMl <000 m) 

902 

-352 (-^t) 

-33 (-15) 

902 (-25) 

925 

1196) (5.7) 

11333 02.6) 

I057Q (.^l) 

.Umii fill (M) 

MI52.0 

-3160 (-13.0 

-2261 <631 

34152 (-6.3) 

J6433(-99) 

4654n (-3.9) 

434230 (-5.3) 514200 ( 14.5) 


2036.0 

-154 (-S T) 

ton <101 6) 

2036<l0l.l> 

1009 (-} 

24524 (-363) 

39650 (21 9) 

33700 0 5 7) 

ZiM(M) 

1193.0 

-9233 (-39.3) • 

•1677 (-III) 

6093 (-166) 

9970(4 7) 

146136 053) 

126749 (24.3) 102000 (39.5) 

Cenaat (000 na) 

9049 

-Ml (-144) 

259(54) 

5049(54) 

4790 

$7133 (6.1) 

54)33 (0.2) 

.57100 (40) 


1696 

-133 (-441) 

-0.3 (-13) 

16561-13) 

1662 

246(32) 

231 (3.9) 

229(9.3) 

Oe*NuiMwD (DOOM) 

2635 


319 (17 3) 

2635 07.3) 

2246 

270IS (0.2) 

26950 (-11.2) 

30340 (-6.2) 

ftaiuliiM rradHcu (000 M) 

1 46S1 

- 

362(6.1) 

a51 (61) 

4419 

54344 (16) 

$3492(4 0) 

41350 (-04) 


*Jaauwy94 


Automobiles 







Frainettee (aunber) 

AfnlMay 

1994 

AfnI May 4fnl«May 
1993 1992 

1993-94 

1992-93 

tfl rwid Tin 
I99t<92 



m4 iMvjr 


cssunaroal vekiclai 
Lifbi ccmmerctal 

13062 0 37.3) 

5512 (-55.1) 

12271 

65975 (-13 2) 

76051 (-15.1) 

99544 (3 2) 

96607(13.3) 

76594 (9.2) 

vckiclaa 

14041 ($7 0) 

9949(177) 

7601 

75461 (43.7) 

$2529 (-2.2) 

S37IO(-7i)) 

57746(19.2) 

49457 (4.7) 

PManttf ean 

36173 <22 7) 

29476 (15.6) 

19419 

209695 (29 6) 

163100 (-2.0) 

166393 (-7.7) 

110333 (06) 

179279 (1 1) 

J«ep# 

7719 ($1.5) 

5095 (-17.9) 

6206 

49996 (27.0) 

39276 (24 7) 

31501 (-15.7) 

37369 (-15.7) 

44309 (239) 

Tw^wkeclen 

317601 (247) 

254793 (1 6) 

250651 

1756095 (17.0) 

1500541 (-64>1603067(.>)2.0) 

I9212M (5.2) 1731696 (5.1) 

Tima-whMka 

Salte (aemttf) 

19107 ($961 

10391 (-102) 

11573 

91606 (406) 

65166 (-15.0) 

766n (-14.0) 

99162(65) 

I37S2 (5 S) 

Medium and heavy 

CMAfflardal vehlcki 
Ufbi commercla] 

9545 (43.5) 

6652(17 |> 

5691 

76245(12 2) 

67991 (-20.2) 

95143 (-19) 

96931 1134) 

76572 

vehicki 

10673 (23.5) 

9644(700) 

5064 

74534 (41.7) 

52592 (-0.1) 

$2637 (-99) 

57761 (21.3) 

47621 

Paieefi|6f cart 

36305 (2S.I) 

29023 (47.7) 

I96SS 

210672(271) 

164119 H.4) 

167244 (-71) 

191416 (1$) 

179669 

Jee^ 

9477 (33.4) 

6353 (54) 

6030 

49479 (29.4) 

39230 (9.6) 

3a7| (-41) 

37369 (-135) 

43196 

TwtHwheekn 

315423 (23.3) 

255367 (54) 

242199 

1763210(17.5) 

1500313 (-6.7>I609738(-JI 7> 

1921635 (5 0) 

1735379 

IVee-wKeekn 

16639 (41.4) 

1)346 (23.4) 

9195 

90704(42.2) 

63790 (-167) 

76SSI (-14$) 

9949$ (6 It 

83752 


Employment 


teflayiMM gMchanr 


CiMBlaonIs 



CwnM)M"i (Or 


1991-92 

1990-91 

1999-90 

StttMkaCOOO) 


Bsal Yi 

WI99V94 


Rical Yes 1992-93 







Q3 

<n 

01 

04 

Q3 

02 

01 




Numbs of live retiakn 












(ea*psied) 

36039 

36276 

36499 

36309 

36306 

36759 

37171 

36931 

36.551 

34990 

33249 

Numbs o( S|i«raDO« 
NufiOis of vaCBDCJca 

$704 

4410 

3192 

136$ 

5098 

4047 

2923 

1319 

$583 

6404 

6823 

opiined 

393 

297 

207 

104 

403 

315 

210 

113 

415 

497 

541 

Nurobs of placefiMWt 
VkmcM s « or 

223 

17$ 

121 

59 

229 

173 

112 

56 

258 

25) 

294 

lecutntioet 

72 

66 

6.S 

76 

9 1 

7.8 

72 

85 

74 

78 

8$ 

e^evsMi mO OlMr Dele 


EmpMysi 

m 


Ns 

S^s* 

Fued AiKii’ 

Tsel Ataett* 

lor Saspk 0(51 Uffe 
Cae ta frirelc Sector 












1993 


1992 

1991 

1990 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1992-9.^ 

1991-92 

Total woffean (m) 

I23S67 (-2.4) 

126659(1 7) 124527 <2.0» 

1220r 







Refulv Bmptoyaat 

99931 (-3.0) 

92726 (-0.3) 92998 (3.0) 

90320 

84928$ 

72I7S4 

686730 

$$17)9 

II10143 

852398 







06.5) 


i22.9> 


(30 21 


Clhsi (eoadMi. psca- 
raM aad pan^ine) 

33636 (^.9) 

33933 (7.6) 31529 (-OA) 

31717 




• In likhof rupees 


Notti, (1) ^uptnenpt nuoMl 6tnou» motA to wtuclt flfim Kiliin, • $. Mpmcnff * 9m9t for Apnl 4ii) Uiricw oUicrwHO ipecifted. fif um In bruktit 
tn ptrcoMit* vortAiwM die c o m pe r iMe prrnoM ^vM. (id) ~ bmom mi evuUMeol lekveM^Mro 


1B25 
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Bank of America 


BAUNCE SHEET AS ON hiARCH SL tm 


fCNXb ofPittaj) 


Schedule 

As on 
Mtfch 31. 
1994 
Rupees 

1 As ee 

March 31, 
1993 
Rupees 

CAFTTAL AND 




UAB1UTIE5 




Capital 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

Reserves and Surplus 

2 

2.273.857 

1.762.139 

Depoalu 

3 

17,340,070 

I5J60.497 

Borrowings 

4 

1,201.722 

1.019J22 

Other LiabilHiea and 




Provisions 

8 

1.1S0AI8 

1,042.776 

TOTAL 



19,386,734 

ASSETS 




Cash and balances with 




Reserve Bank of India 

6 

1.046.844 

2.688.784 

Balances with Banks 




and Money « Call 




and Short Notice 

7 

168,212 

524.962 

Inveitmenti 

8 

10,474.453 

10.356.912 

Advances 

9 

8,103.810 

3.565.628 

Rxed Aiseis 

10 

403.956 

426.634 

Other Assets 

U 

1,970.792 

1.823,814 

TOTAL 


22.168.067 

19.386.734 

Contingent Liabilities 

12 

1 

83.666.544 

34.541.933 

Bills for C^lection 


1,117.563 

288.802 

Notes to Accounts 

17 




Sd^- 

AMBI VENKATESWAflAK 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFRCER 


BANK OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS ASSOCUTION 
(INDIAN BRANCHES) 


f>ROFrr AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 3t. i994 


(OOOf omlued) 


Year Ended Year Ended 
March 31, March SI. 
1M4 1993 

Rupees Rupees 



1. INCOME 

IntereK earned 
Other income 

TOTAL 

2. EXPENDirVEE 

Interesi expended 
Operaiin{ expenses 
Fmvisiofts and 
continfencies 

TOTAL 

3. ntorrr BEFORE 

INCOME-TAX 
Provision for Taxation 

4. NETPROPtTFOR 



.r.-i 


:.2U.563 3.018.196 

783,333 642.088 


2.997.916 


I.I22>388 

667.632 

(1,313) 


1.788.703 


1,769.629 

386.875 

9,183 

2.363,687 


1.209.211 I 1,294,398 


698.362 


563.810 


THE YEAR 

510,849 

7.30.788 

APPROPRUnONS 



Transfer lo Statutory 

Reserves 

1 

102.170 

146.158 

Transfer lo Revenue 
and Other Reserves 

408.679 

584.630 

TOTAL 

310,849 

730.788 


Notes to Accounts 



As per our report of even date 

BORKAR A MUZUMDAR 
CHART^thO ACCOUNTANTS 

s<v- 

OIUP M MUZUMDAR 
PARTNER 


BOMBAY: June 7. 1994 
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Bank of America 


BANK OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS ASSOCUTION 
(INDUN BRANCHES) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF BAIANCE SHEET AS ON MARCH .?/. im 


<000» omiMed) 



As on As on 
March 3 i. March 31. 
1994 1993 

Rupees Rupee:* 



SCHEDULE 1—CAPITAL 

1. Amouiu bfoughr in u 
start-up capital 

2. Deposit with Reserve Bank 
of India under Section 11(2) 
of the Banking Regulation 
Act. 1949, Oovemmecu 
Secuniies of the face 
value ofRH. 510.000 
included m mvestnwnts 




(previouH year Ra. 3,50.(X}0). 

Nil 

Nil 

TOTAL 

2.0U0 

2.UU0 

SCHEDULE 2—RESERVES 
AND SURP1.US 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 Siacutury Reserves 



Opening Balance 

Add—Transfer from Profit 

39H477 

252,319 

and Luss Account 

102.170 

146.15H 


500.647 

398.477 

2. Capital Reserves 1 



Opening Balance i 

Add^Transfer from Revenue 

56H.777 

64.377 

Reserves 

311,080 

425.96.3 

—Revaluation Reserve 

1 

Nil 

78.437 

1 

R7V.K57 

568.7'n 

3. Revenue and Other Reserves 



Opening Balance 

Adc^Transfer from Profit 

794.8M 

636^18 

and Loss Account 

408.679 

584.630 


1.203,563 

1.220.848 

Less—Transfer Co Capital 



Reserves 

311,080 

425.963 

Ad(3—Pnor Period Adjuscmeni 

870 

Nil 


310,210 

425.963 


893,353 

794.884 

TOTAL 

fJ73i57 

1,762,139 


on 

Murch 31, 
1994 
Ru|ice^ 


( 000 s omiiiedl 


As i>n 
March 31. 
1993 
Rupees 


SCHEDLI^ 3-^EPOKn'S 

A. I Demand DepiwiU 
0 PriMD BaoVv 
II) ^rom Others 

II. Savings fionk Deposits 

III. Term Deptniis 

l) Prom Bankk* 

m) From Oihcrs 

TOTAL 


I) DeposiU of Branclw 
10 India 

li) Deposits of Bramhck 
outside India 

TOTAL 


SCHEDUIX 4—BOKKOWlNfLS 

A. Bormwings in India 

i> Reserve Bank ol Indid 
ill Other Banks 
III) Other Institutions 
and Agem ies 

B Borrowings outside Jndi.'i 

TOTAL 

Secured borrowings m 
A and B above—Rs. Nil 

SCHEDULE S—OTHER 
LIABILITIES AND 
PROVISIONS 

1. Bills Payable 

2. Interest Accrued 

3. Inter-Orficc Adjustmvnis Incii 

4. Odwrs (including pruvisionvj 

TOTAL 


1 . 1 . 3.110 

2.542.650 


8.402 

2,055.414 


b.33.320 431,386 


25.335 25,336 

14,205,655 J3,W9.959 

17,540.070 15,560,497 


17,<40.070 I 15.560497 


17.540,070 15,560497 


731,253 

460.652 

Nil 

9.KI7 

1.201,722 


227,500 

470.191 

Nil 

321,631 

♦ . 

1.019.322 


26.1.001 

1X5,901 

227.084 

246.438 

466,442 

Nil 

I9,<.K9I 

610.437 

1.15(1.418 

l.(U2.776 
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Bank of America 


BANK OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
(INDIAN BRANCHES) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF BALANCE SHEET AS ON MARCH 31. 1994 


(000» omiiied) 

1 

(OOOs omittfid) 


1 At on 

1 March 31. 
1994 
Rupees 

As on 
March 31. 
1993 
Rupcei 

1 

As on 
March 31. 
1994 
Rupees 

As on 
March .3). 
1993 
Rupees 

SCKKDULE 6—CASH AND 
BALANCES WITH RESERVE 
BANK OP INDIA 

1. Cash in haixJ (inchuliDg 
foreign currency notes) 

2. Balances with Reserve 

of India 

aj In Current Accountr 
b) In Other Accounts 

25.440 

1 

19.339 

SCHEDULE 9—ADVANCES 

A. 1. Bills purchased and 

discounted 

2. Cash credits. 
Pvcrdrafls and Loans 
repayable on demand 

3. Term loans 

1.961.423 

6.414.024 

979.022 

859.190 

2.362.243 

317.544 

1.021.364 

Nil 

2.669,445 

1 Nil 

1 ^ 

4. Lc» BiUt Rediscounted 

9.354.469 

1054.659 

3,608.977 

43.349 

TOTAL 

B. 1. Secured by langible 

asseu 

2. Covered by Bank/ 
Government Cunnieee 

3. Unsecured 

— 

3.565.624 

• ♦ * «, ♦ * 

TOTAL 

, 1.046J44 

2.641.744 

i 

SCHBDOLE 7-^ALANCES 
WITH BANKS AND MONEY 

AT CALL AND SKCHIT NOnCE 

1 


4,779.452 

930.560 

3.646.057 

2,594.447 

344.306 

630.224 

1 IN INDIA 

i) Balances with Banks 
a) in Current Accounts 

165.540 

123.554 

4, Leas Bills Rediscounted 

9.354.469 

1.254.659 

3.608.977 

43.349 

b) In Other Deposit 
Accounts 

Nil 

Nil 

TOTAL 

4.103.810 

3,565.624 

li) Money at Call and 

Short Notice 

a) with Banks 

h) with Other Institubons 

Nil 

Nil 

400.000 

Nil 

C. 1. Advances in India 

1. ftioricy Sector 

I Pubtk Sector 

3. Banks 

4. Others 

1.014.872 

833.461 

117.243 

7J64.493 

32.659 

I. 544.222 
340.693 

J. 691.403 


165 J40 

523454 


9.358.469 

3.608.977 

ir r^trr^tnp rMnia 



Leas Bills Rediscounted 

L254.659 

43.349 

i) In Current Accounts 

2.632 

1.404 


8.103.810 

3.565.624 

li) In Other Deposit Accounts 
iii) Money at Call and 

Shun Nonce 

Nil 

Nil 

II. Advances outside India 

Nil 

^il 

Nil 

Nil 

TOTAL 

8,103.410 ' 

3^5.624 


2.632 ' 

1.404 

SCHEDULE 10—nXED 

1 


TOTAL 1 & II 

168.212 

524.962 

1. Premises 

Cost as m April 1. 1993 
Addhions du/ini the year 
Revaluation dunna the year 

83.715 
Nil . 
Nil 1 

5.274 

Nil 

78,437 

SCHEDULE B-^NVESTMENIS 

1, Invesunents in India 

1. Governmcni Securities 

2. Shares 

5. Oehcflturc}» and BifOds 

4. Others 

11 ]nvg%iincnix uuisidc India 



5.302.443 

600 

3.266.349 

2.004.661 

Nil 

4.380.516 

600 

4.729,627 

1 

Deductions during the year 

43.713 ‘ 
Nil 

43.715 

Nil 

1,246.169 1 
Nil 1 

Accumulated deprccivim ' 

toditfc ' 

43.713 

7.37.3 

83,715 

3,214 

IXITAL 

M).474.4S3 

I0.3S6.VI 2 ' 

TOTAL 

76..342 

80,501 
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Bank of America 


BANK OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
(INDIAN BRANCHES) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF BALANCE SHEET AS ON MARCH 3i. 1994 


(000s omitted) 



( 000 $ omitted) 



n. Other Rsed Assets 
Coet JU a April \. 1993 
Additions during the year 

Deductions during the yeer 

Accumulated deprtciMion 
to date 

Adt^Asseis under uutaliaMn 
TOTAL 
TOTAL I a II 

SCHEDULE 11—OTHER 
ASSETS 

1. InterOfnee Adjustments (net) 

2. Interest Aecru^ 

y paid (net of liability) 

4. Stationery and Kampa 

5. Others 

TOTAL 


As on 
March 31. 
1994 
Rupees 

As on 
MaKh 31. 
1993 
Rupees 

1 

As on 
March 31, 
1994 
Rupees 

As on 
March 31. 
1993 
Rupees 

456,389 

97.274 

301,181 

166.576 

SCHEDULE 12—COhrnNGDVT 
LIABILITIES 



555.663 

24.22t> 

'469.757 

n.36g 

1. Liabiliiy on account of 
outsUhdmg forward 

1 


531*437 

458,389 

exchange contracts 

78,679,387 

32,647,144 

235,219 

172,746 ' 

2. Guarantees given on behalf 



’”2%l2i8 

31,396 

^5.643 

60,490 

of Gomticuents 

a) In India 

b) Outside India 

MI7428 

Nil 

1.356.963 
Nil 

327.6T4 

^133 

I 

Nil 

291,457 

598.960 

$73,996 

157457 

I3S46I 

3* Acceptances, endorsements 
and other uMigaiions 

4. Other hems for which 
the Bank Is contingenily 

2.335,194 

492.133 

3.775 


liable 

1,234,5.35 

45i 7 1 ) 

1.476,600 

950.480 




1,970;?% 

1423414 

TCTTAL 

83,666,544 

34,541.953 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 

THE YEAR ENDED MARCH i/. 1994 


(000s omiued) 



SCHEDULE 13—INTEREST 
EARNED 

1. Interest/discouni on 
advances^ills 

2. Income on Investments 

3. Interest on baJances with 
Reserve Bank of India and 
other imer'hank funds 

4. Othen 

TOTAL 

SCHEDULE 14—OTHER 

INO^ 

1. Commission* exchange and 
brokerage 

2. ftoRt'on sale of Investments 
y ProS^(Lois) on revaluation 

of Investments 


Year. Ended 
March 31. 
1994 
Rupees 

Year Ended 
March 31. 
1993 
Rupees 

1 

853.584 

1433.764 

e 

14)92.923 

1.481,768 

1 

105420 1 
21.715 1 

429.987 

13418 

2414483 1 

34)18.196 

110.458 
530.194 

121.897 

292.921 

Nil 

193093 



4. Profit on sale of land, 
buildings and oibct ass<As 

5. Profit on exchange 
tcansactions 

6. Miscellaneous income 

TOTAL 

SCHEDULE 15—IVrERCST 

EXPENDED 

1. Interest on deposits 

2. Interest on Reserve Bank 
of India/inter'bank 
borrowings 

y Others 

TOTAL 


(000s omitted) | 

Year Ended 

Year Ended 

March 31. 

March 31. 

1994 

1993 

Rupees 

Rupees 

2,239 

1,375 

139.158 

31,167 

1484 

1.635 

1 

783,333 1 

642*088 


91^,739 971.672 


202,485 

4J64 


768.028 

9.929 


IJ 22.388 1.769.629 
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BANK OF AMERICA 


m NATIONAL TRUST & 

SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 

Bank off Amorica ondian branches) 


SCHEOVLES FORmNQ PART OF THE PROF/T AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 

THE YEAR ENOED MARCH Jt. /994 


(OOUs omiiUd) 

(OCOi offiittad) 


Year Ended 

Year Ended 


Year Ended 

Year Boded 


March 31. 

March 31. 


March 31. 

Mtfch 31. 


1994 

1993 


1 1994 

1993 


Rupees 

Rupees 


Rupeee 

Rupees 

SCHEDULE 16—OPERATING 



7. Auditors' fees. 



EXPENSES 



and expenses (including 

1 

1 


1. Piymenu to and provixions 



hroiKh audiKirs) 

1.432, 

920 

for employees 

2K7.073 

153.394 

8. Law charges 

4.111 

2.793 

2. Rem. taxes and hghling 

10L4») 

106.702 

9. Postages. telegroAU. 

u 


3, Printing ami xiationcry 

U.O.lh 

60.280 1 

Kkphoncs. etc 

52.531 

61.990 

4. Advenisemeni uiJ 


1 

10. Re|wrs and mainicnaiKe 

41.816 

34.608 

publicity 

1 18.024 

32.471 

11. InsuroOiv 

844 


5. Deprectiiion on bank\ 



12. Olhci npsminun 

70.364 


property 

75.979 

54.965 



MIttiiM 

6. Direcion' Ices, allow unco 
and expenses 

17 

64 

TcrrAL 

667,632 

586.87S 





SCHEDULE 17—NOl'IlS TO ACCOtNTS 

1. ACCOUNTING POUOES 
a) AccouaUni Convcniituis 

The Financiul Sidtcmcnts oie <lrawn up in accorUaiKa wiih hiaunical s^Aivonvcahun anvepl tn taaeof Contmitaioo pn GiiamUMa 
A Leiiert of Credit tnd Payment under die Eaily Vuluntary RetircmcM Si;heirw of IVHB. which are accouiued on cash baaii. 
Pees corned on Portfolio Moflagcfneni Scheme ore accuvntod on the nuiwniy ii| itie Scheme in accordance with (be dtreciivea 
of the Reserve Hank of India (RBI) 
bl Foreign Currencies 

Assets and LiBhiliiies m foreign currencies, except fur nun rexHlcni dcf^Kiis in fOTR {A) Accoumxs are translated iniu (odUn 
Rupees ui rates current at Balance Sheet date as prescribed by FFDAl 1 he net exchange dil Icrence arising thereon is charged 
or credited to pn^fit and loss Kcount 

c) Invesimenis 

InveMinenl Secitfitio arc valued at cost p(u> discouni I if any) acircwd Ull date. 

Trading Sccuiities aic valued ai Umer of cost 4iul maikel value as piCHiibcd by iIk RRl vtde ils circular DBOD 
No BP.BC*..^yf2l H4.(H.VV4 daicd May 17. 11AM ln>ni the Fiiun^iaJ Year 199^*V4 Had this charge noi been effected, protila 
for the year would have Ken highei hy Rs H5.>^K59b (net of lax Rn %4.t58A38). 

d) Fixed Assets 

Fixed Asitfts iHher than Inunuvable fViipeities (rcfci Nute 2). aic staled al cost less x’cumulaled depreciation, Dapreciation 
IS charged tin ilw Mraighi line meihini. si rales hi^wr ihan ihosc jNcscnbed in Sctwdule XIV of the Companiei Act. 1956, 
as per the gkiha) polnry of the Bank 

e) Advances 

Pri>visjon« f<« dtHiMIul advances have Ken made to iK xaiiiTacIton of ibe audrtoni and in accordance with the norms praserihed 
by the RBI. based on a periodic review of advance, and after ukmg tiuu accouoi the portion of advance guarani^ by the 
Cheposii Insurance and Credi i GuarsMee Coi poraiioo. ihe Bxpon Oed li and Guai aiuce Corporation and similar sUtuiory Mies. 

f) Staff Benefits 

PtovisioAs fur gratuityfpcnxion bencfiu to siafi have heen made on an xcrual basis ucepi for the liaMlity menti^wd in Note 5 
Separaie lunJs fr« grjiuity/penxion have Ken created 

2. Immovable properticv weic revalued on March HX 199X reuildag id an increase of Rs. 78.437.155. 

y The hobiliiy pertaining to erntiloyec^ who leiiicd under iIk Bunk s Early Voluntary Retirement Scheme of 1988 U being aceouflCed 
for as and when it tafU due un«kr iK ScKmc TK luhdiiy under the Scheme as on March 1J. 1994 us aciuarlaliy determined 

is Ri 

I 4. Invesimenii include; 

if ponds valued at Rv 19 44 millriM cixe value R> 21 55 imllioAi which were inoplKcd in (rnnsii in 1990 and 1991. Ncceiiify 
action m icrm> ol hidgiug KIKs with iK PoIkc and notifying iK issuers ol iK bonds has been taken. The Bank comliHica 
to hold valid legal title u> the bunds ai iKir legotcred «rwncr 




















m Bank off America 


BANK OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
(INDUN BRANCHES) 


5CHEOULES FORMING PART OF THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 

THE YEAR ENHEO MARCH M, /VW 


b) Bondi vahiod U Ri. 112.72 mil I ion Ifik e v^loc K*. 22U millMtA) cumnily rcgiNicrciJ mi ihc lumv i>l j ihnd pnriy which h<u 
been notified under Sectioe 3f]> of (he Specie! Cuun (Trul o( Oticikcv Kdalmi^ in Tuncasiuuis m Sccuiitici) Act. IV92 

5. Oaou effrefftlini to Rt. S61 .45 iihRioii have been made on ihc Hank hy emKhct hank nn accituni ol si\ ui Mii‘s ihji were ailepedly 

not delivered. The Bank hae disputed iheic claims and lu» hecn k^ally ihat ihey wc ium Iv'im1»^ 

6. A Claim of 37 miilm UaIii of Unil Truii of India (Iikc value Rs 10 each) has hcen mode ma ihc Hajik h) die ^uiiodian under 
ihe Speeiel Court iTnal of Offencca RelMinp lu TrewociHuiv m Sccunncal Act. IW2 on accuuni m an alic^ (ranaaciion wiih' 
a notified pany. The Bank has diiputed this claim and has hecn tci^ally adviced ihai ii is rKM icnablc 

7. The Bank has fumiihcd eaplanaiions to (he RBI le response lu the Special Audit Repurt on the Hank's lecuriiiei cperatiuni, under 
Section 30(]B) of (be Bankinp Refulaiion Act. 194V The finencial impvi. if^y. will be pruvnled fur upon completion of acuon 
by the RBI 

I. Demandi to the extent of Ra 301.98 million, raised by ihe tncumcTax auihuiilict in respect nf Aiseismem Years I990>9| ind 
1991'92. have not been provided since these are hein^ ciMtc»icd in an|iedl 

9. Previous year fifuret have been reirouped and icclas»ificd whcrcvci ncccasury. 


As pel ugr reprxi of even dale 
HURKAR A ML'ZUMDAR 
CHARTERED ACTOU^^rANTS 

Sd/- 

AHBI VENKATESWARAN 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFRCER 


U/- 

DILIP M MUZUMDAR 
PARTNER 


Date: June 7, 1994 

Bombey 


AUDITORS* REPORT 

We have audited ihe aiiached Balance Sheet of ihe Indian branches of Dank of America NMinnal Truei end Savings Associalioo as al 
3lsi March. 1994 and also the Profit and Lou Accoom of ibr Indian branches nf the Bank for the vcv ended on lhai dale 

In aecordaMe with the proviiiom ol Scciioa 29 of the Banking Regulation Acu 1949. read wiih the provisions of Suh*Seciiun (I), (2) and 
<S) of Secnoo 211 and Sub Section tSi of Section 227 of the C<nnpeiue> Act. 1956. ihe Balance Sheet and PruTit and Loa* Account, together 
with nolee thereon, we net m|uired to be and are nut drawn up ns »c(«dance with .Schedule VI lo the Companict Act. (956 The accounis 
are therefore, drawn up lO conformity with Forma A and B (revised) of the Third Schedule lo the Banking Regvlotion Act, 1949 

We report that: 

<a) We have obtained all the informaiion and eaplanaiHMs whieb a» the hru uf our knowledge and helicf woe necessary fur ihe purposu 
of our audil. end luve found them to be saiiifuctury. 

(b) The tmuaeiMM which have come lo our noikB»havc been in our npmiun, wiihm the powers of the hank 

<c) In our opinion, proper books of kcoum as required by lap^ have been kept by the Bank so far as appearv from our examinauon 
of those books. 

<d) The Balance Sheet and Profu and Lou Accoum of tbe Imliiin Hruncha «if the Bank dealt with by this report are m agreement with (he 
books of acoouni 

(e> Reference u invited to Note* in Schedule 17 regarding rnixuincWi iNusc 4). cleiins made by other bonks on account uf secuAiies allegedly 
not delivered {Note Sk claim made by Custodian under Special Court (Trial of Offences relating lo Transactioni m Secunbes) Act, ) 992 
(Note 6). end (he rirunciel unplicauoo aniing oul of Audit Kepun u/k. XMlBl of (he Bunking Regulation Act. 1949 (Note 7). 

Sub^t to the above, in our opinion, and lo the best of our inluniutHm and according to the expfanaiions given to us. the said accounts read 
with odier notts thereon give the infonaaiioA raquirtd by the CoinpMOses Ao. 1956. le ihc manner so requited for Banking Compenie*. aod 
on Moh basU the saut Balance Slwet give* a true and fair view ni the maic of affaini of the Indiao Branchei of the Bank os at 3ist March. 
1994 and (he Profit and Uw Aoecuoi gives a true and (Jir view of the Kofii of the (ntban Bm:lws for the year ended on (hai date. 


For BORKAR A MUZUMDAR 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Sd/- 

DILIP M MUZUMDAR 

Om: June 7. 1994 PARTNER 
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COMPANIES 


EPW Rctttftb Foondittoc 


CRASIM INDUSTRIES 

Eco-Friendly Strat^es 

GRASIM INDUSTRIES, the flsgihip 
comptny of ihe Adiiy4 Birlt group widi 
mtere*(i in such diverse fields such u 
viscose scsple fibre (V$F). pulp< cftusiic 
sodt. chlurine and oUwf uKiUery cheimcaJs, 
ieatiks< engineenng and cemem saNv a fall 
in iis operaimg profii jd 1992*93 with a 
sharp rise In operaiing eapcnsca. Froduction 
remained stagnant or low in most of (he 
corrvpany' i divisions and (he c emei M di vi non. 
(he otily one to witness a rise in produedoo 
from 14.9 lakh tomes in 1991-92 (o 19.2 
I akh lonnei In 1992-93. saw poor ofJ\ike due 
to the sJugfiih demand by the government 
sector. TKe company managed (o show a 
rise in rtei profit pnmanly due (o (he lower 
rise In Interesi burden and a foil in laa 
provUIon over Ihe previous year. 

Margins at (he V.SP division continued 
to be affected due (u ihe exorbitantly high 
incidence ufexc ise duly on VSPas compared 
to other major man-made fabrics and the 
marginal reduction of ihe said duly in the 
budget provediobeiutal]yimide<)ua(e Ma^ 
overhauling and replacemeni wort at the 
pulp division which involved equipment 
such as economiser and elecirostatic 
precipitator in the recovery boiler affected 
production of nyon grude pulp Prrxiuciion 
of caustic soda, chlorine and other ancillary 
chemicals also fell due lo i m^r fire in the 
caustic soda unit no I. 

Meanwhile in response to the growing 
demand in both Che domevic and inicmaiionaJ 
markets the company increased Its prmkicijon 
capacity for VSP dunng the year and has 
plans to undertake further expansion of its 
capacity. Its newly introduced 'Crasi-high* 
and 'Grasl-silk' varieties of VSP were 
reponedly ivell received by Ihe users m the 
lextiie industry. The company received Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers Association's award 
for environmental control simegies and safety 
in chemical plants lor 1991 following the 
successful miroduciion of a more innovative 
oxygen bleaching process tfoc (he first time 
in the country) in ihe conventional chlorine- 
based system which helped reduce the cost 
of bleaching and improved pulp quality. The 
commissioning of a new captive power piani 
of 23 MW capacity at the chemicaU di vi skw 
ai Birlagram m Nagda is expected to reduce 
prtxluciion lov^es due lo frequeni power 
cuts and also help in achieving self- 
sufficiency in power. A major reodemisih 
lion programme involving the introduction 
of membrane cell technology was expected 
to he commissioned m the second quarter 
of 1994. 


The company's US $ 90 million Euro- 
issue repreKBted by global depository 
receipts evidencing global depository 
shares U a price of US $ 12.9$ per share 
(inclusive of premium} during the year was 
wdl received Meanwhile the company hu 
notched a net profit of Rs 228 crece on net 
sales of Rs 2.202 erore for 1993-94 
representing a 64.9 per cent and 52 $ per 
cent, respectively, over (hat in 1992-93. 

JCT 


Export Plans 


A part of the Thaper group oi oompemes. 
KT was incorponited way back in 1946 for 
the manufacture of lextika. Throiiih the 
merger of two smeller compemes. iCT 
managed to diversify its prodtoct range to 
include polyester rilameni yam and suci m 
uddiiiim to an exports divisioA and its orignal 
teitile division. The continued recessionary 
trends, heavy incidence of excise duty on 
niamenr yam. increasing cons of inputs on 
account of the CMivertibibiy of the rupee, 
upward revisions of power tarifTs in the state 
of Punjab and the scarce and expensive funds 
position m the market all took their toll on 
the companies operating proTii. ConsaquemJy 
(hough net sal^ in 19^-93 improved by 
I t.S per cent ovcrihc previous year, operating 
pront fxjled (0 keep pace and saw « nie of 
a mere 8.7 percent. The higher oon-operati ng 
income for the year coupled with the lower 
rise in depreciation charges however helped 
(he company to shore up its bottomline by 
mure than 100 per cent The company 
maintained the dividoid rate « 20 per cent 
though this entailed a higberdivideod outgo 
foUowing a sharp rue in the company's 
equity capital. 

Production of yam. doth and polyester 
filameiu yam improved from 12.616 mt. 
523.7 (akh metres and 2412 mt. re^uciively 
in the ptevious yeario 13.922 mt. 634.S lakh 
metres and 2.973 mt in 1992-93. On the od>r 
hand productiofi of nykm filament yam and 
synthetic and cotton fabrics fell from 3.550 
mt and 80.7 lakh l^etle^. respectively in 
1991-92 SO 3492 mt aid 58.6 Uih meires. 
Sale of cloth and pdyester filament yam was 
higher at 614.6 lakh metrea and 3.057 mt. 
respectively as against502.6lakh metres and 
2.705 ml sold last year. However, sale of 
yam and oyloa fiUncM yam fdl from 2.045 
ml and 3.543 mu leapectively. in the previous 
year to 1.505 ou ai^ 3408 in. 

Meanvriiik with the government amounc- 
ing major duty rdte^s both in excise and 
customs in (he budget.khe lexiileaod fi I ament 
yam industnes showed stgni of revival. 
The company has installed 29 tulur 


sveaving machines m addition to the latest 
machineries to make high ipiality fabrics 
both for (he domestic and export raarkati. 
To cater to the export market the company 
plans lo install additional sulxar machines. 
Further the textile division it being 
modernised in order to make value added 
cotton fabrics and the company has also 
undertaken expansion of its filament yam 
capacity at Hoshiarpur, ThcexpanslMiand 
mode r nisation programmns at the textile and 
niaroent yam divisions which are to cost up 
to Rs 200 crore are to be impieicienied in a 
phased manner. 1>ie company's subsidiary. 
JCT Fibres which Is engaged in the 
manufsciure of polyestes staple fibro has 
turned around in 1992-93 and has increased 
Its share i n the domestic market. JCT Pibrics 
which continues to operate at full capacity 
and is eligible for benenti of an export house 
proposes to expand its polymer capacity. 
With JCTs 1 wo rights issue of an aggregate 
value of Rs 221.5 crore, its equity capiial has 
more than doubled to Rs 73,3 crore. 
Meanwhile the company has notched a net 
profit of Rs 37,6 crore m a net sale of Rs 
444.6 crore for 1993-94. 

HINDUSTAN CIBA-CEICY 

New Products 

Hindustan Ciba-Ceigy, a Rs 380-crore 
company whic h ii engaged in the manufacture 
of such diverse products as pesticides, 
dyestuffs mJ chemicals, consumer health 
care products. pharmKeuticals. additives, 
polymers, pigmems and composites saw a 
fall in ill bottomline in 1992-93. Despite 
a 17.3 per cent rise in net sales and a 36.9 
per cent rise in operaimg profit during the 
year, a sharp rise in interest charges and 
depreciaiiufl provision coupled with Ihe 
burden of a VRS introduced at its plant in 
Bhandup took tbeirtoll on the company's 
profitability. Despite the fall in nei profit 
the company has raised the dividend race 
from 20 per cent in 1991 -92 lo 25 per cent. 

The d)«stuffr and chemicals (D and C) 
division and the additives, polymers, 
pigments and composites division which 
were the only divisions which showed an 
improvement in production over the 
previous year managed to shore up the 
company's value orproductkmby 5.0per 
ceo( during the year. While the former saw 
a 43 per ceai nse in its business mainly 
due to a sharp rise in its exports, the litter's 
margins were under pressure due to (lie 
severe recession and the compdliion from 
cheap imports from south-east Aili. 
Notwithstanding the rite in exports of dyca 
end dye mterrmdiaiev Ihe disintegrstlOA of 


lux') 
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fAi loUii 


IhB W««k*f Cemptnks 


Rnancial Indiction 

Gmala 

March March 
1993 1992 

JCT 

March March 
1993 1992 

HInduftm 
_Qfa*._ 

March March 
1993 1992 

BtamN 

March March 
1993 1992 

Bhami 

Blilee .. 
March March 
1993 1992 

lx aii^proprledaiM 

1 Net teles 

144037 

122410 

34637 

31065 

31255 

32615 

10100 

6666 

8987 

8083 

2 VeUie of fndkctioti 

k45l$4 

123605 

33447 

32369 

36724 

35105 

10360 

6649 

9332 

1189 

3 Toeef income 

150300 

127241 

36133 

33904 

37199 

35541 

10426 

9027 

9392 

6241 

4 lUw muenels/itcves end spam 
eowtmed 

70068 

59190 

19030 

I817S 

9309 

10564 

5424 

4639 

5379 

4490 

5 Other nuunifccturuif eipenees 

26762 

21478 

6016 

5365 

13939 

13170 

356 

210 

418 

356 

6 ReowncfiUon lo employees 

10643 

9548 

3641 

3473 

3241 

2731 

1264 

1166 

1527 

1402 

7 Other expenses 

16421 

11062 

6020 

$616 

4246 

4315 

1512 

1352 

1059 

667 

8 OpertUmg 

26406 

25963 

1346 

in5 

6422 

4691 

1970 

1636 

1009 

1104 

9 lMcre» 

5993 

5742 

2972 

2377 

1202 

435 

64 

42 

466 

411 

10 Croit pmfti 

22011 

30425 

4249 

2630 

4917 

3464 

1905 

1445 

616 

705 

kl Deprccietion 

6607 

5450 

1546 

1528 

1419 

712 

167 

96 

76 

71 

13 Prifi( be/ort teu 

15404 

15375 

2703 

1102 

3094 

3156 

1716 

1349 

540 

634 

13 Tex provision 

1633 

4775 

0 

0 

1675 

1571 

690 

670 

270 

320 

U Profit after UM 

13771 

10600 

2703 

1102 

1423 

1545 

838 

679 

270 

314 

IS Dtvidends 

25U 

2291 

923 

557 

664 

537 

148 

146 

6? 

40 

16 Retained profit 

11260 

4309 

1760 

545 

759 

1048 

640 

531 

203 

274 

UnhilWee^aMe 

17 Paid-up cepiul 

6744 

6050 

7466 

2438 

2656 

2656 

493 

493 

313 

171 

16 Reserves ei^ surplei 

63619 

47191 

34935 

14114 

6551 

5792 

2745 

2066 

1219 

1156 

19 LoAi lem loans 

107809 

93013 

10541 

12297 

3426 

4459 

165 

216 

674 

673 

20 Short term loans 

6048 

5453 

10425 

I3I4S 

3766 

1910 

0 

129 

1732 

1262 

2] Of which borTOwin|s 

4868 

4798 

8060 

1575 

0 

0 

0 

121 

1426 

967 

22 Orosi fixed etseu 

IS3296 

123716 

36224 

29295 

13179 

11361 

3069 

7769 

1632 

1526 

23 Aectnnulated depreciation 

S0I3S 

43157 

10073 

6449 

7709 

6266 

1564 

1384 

713 

713 

24 Inventonei 

24891 

18759 

10497 

10930 

6759 

7771 

2626 

2369 

2S8S 

2416 

2S Total niKts/lialnlitics 

224345 

I7D574 

73281 

60978 

23655 

19161 

6646 

6326 

7742 

6604 

MkacellMeoue koms 

26 Baeise dvty 

30550 

34292 

5521 

5600 

930 

794 

441 

2252 

1765 

1655 

27 Groii value added 

36409 

33617 

1547$ 

11491 

U8I 

7237 

3251 

2406 

2731 

2593 

26 Total foreign exchange income 

3996 

3105 

4644 

5249 

1365 

2356 

6 

4 

427 

61 

29 Total foreign exchange outgo 

11736 

1991 

2042 

1267 

2136 

1720 

2116 

1794 

573 

359 

Key fkiaadai aad perfoeiMBCK rvCioe 

30 Turnover ratio (sake to total ataais) (%} 

64.2 

710 

47.3 

50.9 

160.4 

164.2 

147.5 

139 5 

(161 

122 4 

31 Sales to total nci assets (%) 

70.5 

80.7 

54.3 

70.9 

233 2 

214.3 

295.1 

299 2 

228.2 

247 B 

32 Gross value added to gross fixed 
assets (ft) 

24.0 

27.3 

417 

40.6 

67 4 

63.9 

105.9 

86 3 

167.3 

169.9 

33 Return on invesuneni (gross profit 
io total assea) (ft) 

9.4 

112 

5.9 

4.3 

206 

19.5 

27.6 

23.2 

8.0 

10.7 

34 Gross profit to sales (gross margin) (ft) 

i5J 

17.0 

12.4 

6.5 

129 

11.9 

14 9 

16.6 

6.9 

6.7 

35 Opereting profit to sales (ft) 

18.3 

21.1 

4.0 

4.1 

168 

14.4 

195 

16.9 

11.2 

13.7 

36 Pmfit hefocc tax to sales (ft) 

107 

115 

7.8 

3.5 

8.1 

9.7 

17.0 

15.5 

6.0 

7.1 

37 Tax provision to profit befere tax (ft) 

(0.6 

31.1 

03) 

0.0 

54 1 

49.6 

51.8 

49.7 

50.0 

50.5 

31 Profit after tax so net worth 
(Kftini (Ml ctpiity) (ft) 

15.2 

a 

19.9 

6.4 

62 

IS 5 

188 

256 

26.5 

17.6 

23.7 

39 Dividend (ft) 

40.0 

57.5 

20.0 

200 

25.0 

20.0 

30.0 

30.0 

220 

25.0 

40 Baniioi per sban (R$) 

20.42 

17.52 

362 

3 66 

53.58 

59 64 

16.40 

13,77 

93.64 

219.15 

41 Book vjiue per share (Rs) 

127.94 

60.46 

54.74 

56 39 

346.65 

314.07 

65 68 

SI91 

530.74 

919.86 

42 cabo (baaed on laietf and 

corresponding last year's peiee) 

UJ 

20.7 

200 

187 

67 2 

38 5 

12.2 

103 

16 2 

7.8 

43 Debt^qnity ratio (adjuatsd fiv 

124.9 

191.1 

15.9 

779 

37 2 

57.5 

5.7 

8.4 

44.0 

50.7 

levahiatioo) (ft) 

44 Sh«i iBm bank bcnowii^ to 

16.8 

25.6 

76J 

78.5 

0.0 

00 

0.0 

5 4 

55.2 

40.0 

Bivemories (ft) 

45 Sundry crediiors to sundry debtors (ft) 

57.1 

55.7 

82.4 

79.1 

31.8 

63.7 

522.4 

402.4 

607 

112 1 

46 Total remuneration to employees 
to gfoas vahie added (ft) 

21.9 

28.2 

23.8 

293 

36.9 

37.6 

38.9 

49 4 

55.9 

54 1 

47 Total remuneratioa to employees 
to valua of production (ft) 

7.3 

7.7 

10.9 

107 

6.9 

7.8 

12.2 

134 

164 

17 1 

48 Oroas fixed aasets fomwiOA (ft) 

25.7 

47.2 

237 


16.0 

302 

10.0 

199 

69 

93 

49 Growth in inveiuones (ft) 

54.0 

55 

-4.0 


<•13.0 

406 

19.3 

24 9 

70 

174 
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the entwhile USSR fed lo a fall in the 
comi^any's enpoiis (primerily ibat of 
pham^ceuticaJs) by more ihan 40 per cent. 
The healthcare diviswn also saw a slow 
markes growth arvJ heavy competiuon. 

'Htccompany commissioned its new 2,800 
mtpB moiMncroiophos plant at the Sanu 
Monica woHis. The anioxidanis prujeci ai 
Goa IS to be implemented in phases from 
1993*94 onwards and (he company is also 
considering the imroduciion of new self* 
medication products and a new gel tooth¬ 
paste Meanwhile for the firai SIX months of 
1993*94 (he company's profitability 
improved sharply and on a net sakol Rs 227 
crore it earned a net pri^i of Rs 14.9 crore 
as compared to a net profit of Rs 12.9 crore 
and net sales of Ri 213.6 crore in the 
corresponding pcruid last year. 

ETERNIT EVEREST 

Waste Reutilisation 

A member of the Btemit group of Belgium 
which IS a world leader in fibre cement 
products. El emit Everest improved us 
performance in 1992*93 posting a 20.3 per 
cent higher opcrati Ag pmru on a 16.3 per cent 
larger net sales for the year. Despiie a sharp 
rise in interest charges, depreciation proviston 
and taxation the company managed ro 
improve nei profit by 22 per cent over that 
in 1991*92 primarily due to a Iowa run* 
operating loss as compared to last year. 
Despite the rise in profitability the company 
maintained the dividend rule at 30 per cent 

Production and sale ol asbestos cement 
products during the year were lower at 
I.4S.268 mt and 1.38.19S mi as compared 
to 1,62.825 ml and 1,61.356 mt. respectively, 
io 1991*92. Despite the curiallmeni of 
production In tunc with (he lower demand 
and sak following the severe recession in 
the industry which actually deepened in the 
lailei pan of 1992-93 with the civil 
disturbance in the country, the company 
managed to improve profits and turnover 
mairily due lo control on ensis and optimum 
raw maiehal mix utilisation. The use of 
specified waste matenals in the production 
process helped t he company to avKi I of ccnai n 
fiKil iricenlives (I i nked with such use} under 
the government's environment puhey. 

The company's R and D centres at 
Bangalore ajtd Kymorc whi ch are recognised 
by (he department of science and technology 
plan to optimise raw material utilisation and 
arc directing their cfloris at material 
substitulton, improvement of existing 
products artd development of new products. 
These efforts seem to have paid off with the 
introduction of three new products^—two in 
lha roofing segment and one for interiors^ 
in selective maricts The company plans to 
commence commercial markeiing of these 
new products following the cnnclusion of 


test mariieting. The company which pHjMcred 
the manufacture of fibre cement products in 
the country and has rnumauied ti&kadaship 
position for ova 30 years U bow puruing 
an aggressive divosifKation programme 
with technological support from its parunt 
company. For the su months ended 
Septemba 1993 the company earned net 
profit of Rs 4.1 crore on a net sak of RsS4.7 
crore aa against a net profit of Rs 4.6 crore 
on a net sale of Rs 39,3 crore In the 
cooe^onding period lost year. 

BHARAT BULEE 

Pnrfitable Collaboration 

Afia distributing bonus equity shares m a 
liberal ratio of one share for one held in 
1991*92. Bbarv Btjlee which is engaged In 
the manufacture of electnc equipment such 
u motors, transfonnen and lifts saw a fall 
in prufiubiliiy in 1992*93. While the 
company's net sales rose by. 11.2 pa cent 
over the previous year, operating profit fell 
by 8.6 pa cent A sha^ rise m interest 
charges led to a 12.8 pa cent fall in grots 
prohi and a 14 pa cem Cnll m net profit. 
Consequently the compoiy has had to curtail 
the dividend rate to 22 pa cent as agaiiui 
a dividend rate of 23 pa cent lost year. 
Despite this, dividend outgo has doubled 
lollowing the company’s bunus issue lad year 
leading U) kwa retained eenungs lor the yea 
Sale and production a (he company's 
mown division fell to 2.29.000 <2.39.000) 


and 2.1'VKIO (2,37.000) motors, respecti vely. 
while s^e realisation fell to Rs i9.2 crore 
(Rs 30.S crore) with the persistent stagnant 
demand and pressure on mvgini. The lift 
division did not show a noticeable rise in sale 
with a fall in production from 337 lifts in 
1991*92(0314lifts in 1992*93 while turnover 
« die project divisicm was lower. Production 
and s^ a the tronsforma division on Ihe 
o(ha hand improved to 1.493 transformers 
and 1335 transfonners. respectively, while 
sale realisation improved to Rs S6.3 crore 
as against Rs 4S.8 crore in the previous yea. 
The company’s technicaJ collaboration 
agreement wl A Siemens Ag of Germany for 
the manufacture of po wairmsformeTS seems 
m have beneHied the company with exports 
improving considerably and the i.'ompany 
competing successfully in the intemaiioniil 
makei for iraniformers. Exports occoumed 
for about 5.0 pa cent of net sales as igainit 
a moe I 0 pa cent last year. The company 
also has a technical collaboration ogreemcni 
With Inventio Ag of Swiiterland for lifts 
With lower average price realisation 
expected in 1993-94 magins are again 
expected to be under severe pressure at the 
tronsfonna division. Tumova isexpecteil 
to improve m 1993*94with the lift division's 
increased proporooni of high technology 
installailons. Meanwhile for the first six 
moiuhi of 1993*94 the company suffered u 
net loss of Rs 83 lakh on s net sale of Ri 35.5 
crore as against a net profit of Rs 1.2 crorr 
on net sales of Rs 48.6 crore in the 
corresponding period last yea. 
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COMMENTARY 


For a New Debate on West Bengal 

GKUeUa 

Steering between the two extremes of coraemptuous dismissed and 
unqualified declaim, the neutral observer may readily admit that the 
panchayat system and the process of rural reforms in West Bengal have 
done reasonably weU, and that this Is the fountain-head of its success^ 
After almost two decades of LDF sway, it is. henvever, important to do 
some creative thinidng on new initiatives. 


TO ffliny obMTven. it remains surpaitinfr 
the cemmunisi'dominated Left Front 
fovemmeni In Weit Bengal hai remained 
i n power for al most two decades now. 11 has 
stood the lest of numerous national, 
provincial and local eleeiions. It has 
ieomin|ly remained largely unaffected hy 
the ever Increasing churning In Indian 
politics. Stcenng between ihe two aAtremas 
of contemptuous dismissa) and unqualified 
acclaim, the neutral observer may readily 
admit that the panchayat system in West 
Bengal has done reaionaply wtil, and that 
this IS the founuin head of its success. 

After the fourth panchayat elections, on 
May 30, 1993, the generai impression has 
been created that the LFC was swftly losing 
ground and tried to hit back by instigating 
violence against its opponents The first news* 
p^ier reactions to the panchayat ekciions, 
however, were positive. Tht Siaitsw^. for 
example on June I published an editona] 
'*nM Colour I s Red’ which ended as followi; 
' Crocodile teen and aocusatnsis of unfair poU s 
by theOppoawoniioiw>ilwsianttrig, iheCFK M) 
is entitled to be sati sfied wi ih its cecnetf*. TV 
TtUgreph was of the opinion that the party 
"remains the best bet for representing niraJ 
interest and aspirations", end that accusaticm 
of unfair practices were 'a te^iyerker* 

ViouNS 

Soon afterwards, however, altogether 
different stories started to get into Ibe 
limelight. The Mamma line of street bravado 
and the ghastly killings of opponents by CPI 
<M) supponers led to a collective change in 
the media. TV TeUtrapH was quick to react. 
In an editorial on June 3 (’Power and Cory') 
It stated that S S Ray's terror in the early 
70s helped the CPRM) comi ng (o power, bui 
(hat ''having untrammelled power, the 
CP1(M) may eod coming up a full circle for 
ir. Dipenker Bhaitwiharya {EPW. July 17. 
1993: 1493) brought in • new dirTwn»too: 
since the CPI (M) had become a pany of 
jotedirs and rich peasants, its used 
intimidation, conitaiu terror and ultimately 
the carnage near Memari in ortkr to fight 
back the struggling alliance of poor people. 

*rhe most authoritative story on the 
1993 panchayat elections appeared in 


SSoituirtam (June 26,1993). It was written 
by D BandopaAyay, the secretary in the 
West Bengal deparuneM of land reforms In 
the eariy ]970t. and recently co-author of 
a study on panchayacs la West Bengal, com* 
misikiMd by the state government [Ninnal 
MukadiwdDebibrettBaAdopadhyay 1993]. 

BMdopadhyay stans hi i coAMbution with 
maniioning a number of posidva points, 
which he repeatedly corwlbuses to the credit 
of all the parties. When it com es lo the 
performaocc of itae Ufl From «)d of the 
CPKM) in perticuler. he turns very critical. 
Not only have many of its noble plans (land 
reforms arid barga registration for eaample) 
not lived up CO the promises made in 1977. 
the whole system has become fairly 
bureaucraused; The elan and vitality with 
whKh the panchayau bad started in 1971 
got dissipated end it became in many a place 
a lifeksi and tienk ejected acbiuntstrative 
structure" [Bandopadbyay 1993; U]. He 
further argues that iha contractors, usurers 
and middlemen have started waiving the red 
flag and have taken over the panchayat power. 
'That is why we find the Pmhayits running 
out of steam in terms of ideas. 1 nnoveti veneas 
and empbauc response to major social and 
economic issues which confront the poor 
and the less affluent'* (:20>. In the lut 
elections, Bandopadbyay argues, many of 
these middle clau ekmenis were dislodged 
from power: they fdt threatened and took 
revenge in v)olcnt.acts. The btame for dl this 
Talli squarely on the shoulders of the leader* 
sWp. They should do some sincere intro* 
specticn...instead of resorting and mayhem 
of (be poor" [Bandopadhyay 1993: 16], 

Debabraia Bandopadhyay seems to have 
overlooked two basic facts: the kvcl of 
violence, measured in terms of victims, was 
three times Ihgber than the ]988 kvel which 
again was one*thinl of (he 1983 level On 
1 )k basis of these fluctuating figures. ii would 
be impmdeni »o ni»h to conclusions. In (he 
second ^ace, in the elections the CPI(M> 
has surely not done as badly is most analysts 
have argued. Yet. there has been a decline 
from Ae 1988 results, around 5 per cent in 
votes and 8.5 per cent jn seats), but then 
again there was a 10 per cem upward swing 
m companson «Mh (he 1991 assemhiy 


ekeuons, and a 4 per cent increase in com* 
pan son wiA the 1983 panchayat elections. 

We would therefore prefer not to follow 
Bandopadhyay in his analysis, and will look 
at some of the positive developments which 
have taken place in West Bengal, and which 
have cul mi nated in seesaw changes again in 
Ihe 1993 election. These seesaw changes 
appear to have been overlooked by most 
observers. One underlying process, only u» 
be mentioned briefly but of paramount 
inponance, hu been the breach In the 
tenuous hold of landlords and rich peasants 
on rural politics and economics. 

WoMBT AND Pooa Paou to Tw Poea 

In the popularly elected village courieiis, 
as (he greph on one block in Barddhaman 
district shows clearly, i more than 
proportionate number of the aarhar 
marginalised cistu and elutes have taken 
their seals. ‘Rie public space indeed hu 
incraulngJy been occupied by poor peasants 
and agncultuni labourers Onginally. it wu 
argued that the low*cute and low •cute 
people had been kept out of the panchayat 
structure Later i( was argued that they had 
been elected m large numberi, but Aat the 
real power remained In (he hands of the 
'bhe^lok*. After the 1993 eleciiOAi. this 
contention will have to be dropped. 

It IS indeed heartening to learn that the 
1993 elections have furthered the process 
of progressively Inducting more non* 
bhadrolok people into the panchayati. In 
my pre* 1993 study on Meman 11 Block In 
Barddhaman. I concluded that the progress 
in the 1988 elections in comparison with 
the earlier elected bodies was 'remarkable': 
SOST presence m the panchayais was 30 
per cent (Lieien 1992b]. J should have 
merved my qualification 'remarkable' for 
the present panchayats. 51.1 per cent belong 
to SC/ST communities, well above their 
proportion In the population, and only 31.7 
per cent hall from the so*called general 
Hindu castes. 

Also, as another seesaw change, whereas 
previouUy women were virtually absent from 
the elected bodies, this time they represent 
42,4 pa cent, well above the statutory 
required mi nirnu m of onoe h i rd of (he seats. 
The net consequence of this all is (hat in the 
Mock, male non*SC Hindus (forwards and 
backwards} have had iheix presence in the 
panchayais sliced to around IS per cent. 

It remains io he seen huw the women will 
funciioo Newapdpci) have been gcnccahy 
pessimistic. On the eve ot the elections. Tht 
5r4Jtrsintfn(May29,199.V9)wnHetlui iiioLi 
of the candidates were village housewives, 
and that 'They have grudgingly consented 
to he candidates for different parties under 
pressure of p^ny Ictidcrs jod ihe menlolk, 
wh(> are more keen lo use llicm jsdurnnnev." 
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Such vlhcentnu tlortoveconum.They 
definiiely reflect 4 mak chtuviniii bias. One 
may efree with the projection ihai women 
will not inunediMeJy siiitrunruni the show, 
hut in view of (heir mere numbers, the colour 
and (he agenda of the panchayatt is bound 
to change. 

Till MW. in terms of strategic power, the 
important functions all too often have 
remained with the male bhadrolok. This is 
neither surprising nor alarming for. aAerall. 
(he process of passive as vrell as active 
enfranchisement takes time to develop. 
Moreover, many of the bhadrolok leaders 
have asiumedly been declassed. But at the 
ume time, their intellectual, cultural and 
managerial supremacy (ends to prevent (he 
lower class from rising. Especially in India, 
(he phenomenon of the 'organic inidlectual' 
is rare. The character of the public space has 
changed (hough and (he qucMion is whether 
(he Left Front parties are cmsciously 
furthering (his process * 

The research findings do show (h«. by 
and large, the poor people in (he villages feel 
(hat their power over village affairs has 
increased and (hat, partially because of the 
gram sabha, (heir knowledge of. and say In, 
rural development programmes has 
exparuJed. AJl too often, bovrever. they still 
maimain that (hey are not learned enough 
10 take part in the discussions and in 
nuinagemcnt affairs (Webster 1992. Ueten 
1992b. Ray and Mortdal I993|. 

Rl'K/w. DevtuMftKi 

The increasing visibiliiy of women and 
hitheno marginalised Mibaltem castes is a 
commendable record in ihe political field. 
Ihis feat had been prc'conditioned by a 
number of positive departures in the 
econcmie field 

Thepanchiiyah luve thannelkd the state 
resources to the needy bcnericiarse.s, and 
have preverpad Uiu much leakage towards 


noA-urget groups. TIm IRDR ptogramme. 
for eaample. has generally foundits way lo 
ihc poorer aeoMM of vill^fockiy. Where 
ii has not. the left Pm. tnd particularly 
the Cn(M) may have Mt the reaction of an 
increasingly consoous and slen population 
in advene eleciton rcaulis. 

The centrally inititfcd rural devetopmem 
programmes may have contributed to 
siimulace mtcgraittl developmeni. but as 
C H Hanutnamha Rao (1992) has n^y 
stressed in general terms, (here exists a 
dichotomy, a lack of integration of special 
programmo with overall dtve l opa cn t. Even 
in West Bengal, the IRDP has rather lined 
the pockets of (ai|£t group fatraJies. and has 
not tubsianci all y conihbuttd as an instrument 
of rural development. Ooe should add that 
(he suh'OpUinal functiooing Is very much 
conditioned by the stringent guidelines laid 
down by New Delhi, and that lining the 
pockets of poorer peo^. rather than those 
of (he powerful and w^thy, has definitely 
contributed to rural welfare. 

The WB eaperiment nevertheless does 
show that rural development has taken place. 
Many indices may be used as references. 
(I) OuHiB^Xioo from viUafcs hm vinuaDy 
stopped. (2) Whereas in most Indian states, 
the percentage ofrural non* workers between 
1981 and 1991 has gone u|«. m WB it has 
comedown (3) Agrananpreduciion between 
the mid>70s and the early 90s has virtually 
douUed. (hereby neatly exceeding the all* 
India average. Ou^ut figures do suggest 
that dunng (he Sevcndi Plan (1985*1990). 
West Bengal has come to occupy the firu 
position among all the states in terms of 
growth of foodgrains production. Si mi lari y. 
It oceupia the first piscein perc^ti i ncrease 
1 n foodgru ns coniumpM. <4) The process 
of polarisation and dCpeasantisaiion has 
been stopped. It is even possiMe that a 
process of repeasaniisation has or had 
occurred WB is the only slate where (he 


peneatage of (male) agricullurtl labour in 
the woritfoce e has declined between 1981 
nd 1991 [iDdia: *135 percent: W B:* 1.75 
per eon). (5) The process of poiariiaticD and 
pauperisation also appears to have been 
ravened; poveny remains, but destitution is 
leas apparent Village studies confirm that 
agrtcidtuni labouren and poor peasant! have 
fully profited from the improvemefit in 
agmriiB production, although it should be 
atMed that (his may vary b^ween regioni. 
The population below tte poverty line has 
ahfunk M (to 27.7 per cent In 1991), but 
remairu high in the naghbouting states of 
Oriaaa and Bihar (44.7 per ceM and 40.8 per 
Gam reapectively). 

Causal Pactou 

It remains to be seen whether (he micro* 
variatioiu between villages and blocks are 
caused by (he dl fferlng quality and dedication 
of (he panchayat Jeadenhip or by (he more 
genenlly and ambivient environment. The 
data of my detailed village studies in iny 
case may i ndicate the diametfieally (^)poied 
picture of the spread of benefits in a 
commendaUe panchiyat in Barddhaman, in 
a reasonably well functioning panchayat in 
Birbhum. and in a sick panchayit in the 
Contai r^ion of Medlnipur [Lieten 1992a, 
1992b. 1993]. 

It also remains to be seen whether (he 
positive depaiturei can be traced to any of 
the initiatives which the Left Front 
government has taken from 1977 onwards: 
Ihe panchayats. the land distribution and 
tenancy refonns. and the incruiing finanaal 
allocation to agrarian inputs. It would be 
safe but too simplistic to suggest that the 
three ingredients have contributed their 
share, The crux of (he matter may very well 
be that they are intnntic elements of land 
reforms, at least if land reforms is 
comprehended comprehensively. Recently. 
John Harriss (1993) has dismissed the 
in^onance of land reforms, and has argued 
(hai Ihe commendabte performance of West 
Bengal is largely on account of its sound 
policy on minor irrigation facilities. 

At slake teems to be adefinitionat problem: 
in essence land reforms/agrarian reforms 
include the whole gamut of interventior. in 
(he agrarian structure, both in (he relations 
of production and m the forces of productiMi 
as well as in the supersiructural elements. 
The latter elements are not only 'thrown up* 
by the basis, but also function as tbe 
scafToldiog struciure, legitimising andfoc 
coercing the social agents to accept the 
exploitative and basically undemocratic 
system. Mere land distribution (hen would 
certaiAly not deliver the goods. In addition, 
as s fleeting rejoinder to Hamss, we could 
add that the correlation land reforms/ 
productiviiy increase is neither a linear one, 
noraumpkone. Ii is non*Mnear and multiple. 
Moreover, the irrigation argument does not 





hold since the ecpettHC on iitipiioA in the 
recent Flve«Yeer PUnt heve been 
coAudenbly higher (with e fecior two io 
thiee) in BUiir, Oriiu and Uttar Pradesh 
withevt effecting ilmiler productivity 
increases. 

TowAaos A New IrnmvaxrwN 

The Left Front in 1977 has had a go at 
the tvral politicaJ structure, relaiioos of 
production and forces of production. The 
success has shown how important it is to 
intervene comprehensrvely and to continue 
to intervene comprehensively. After more 
than IS years, and after four cortsecutive 
panchayat elections, one should ponder over 
the direction of that Intervention. But one 
conclusion appears to impose lUelfasa road 
sign to success; the function! ttg of panchayHs 
as people's democratic institution hinges on 
continuing mobilisation. It is probable that 
the panchiyais which aie doing well have 
generally experienced a drawn-out political 
baitle, pitching poor peasants/agncultural 
labour against the landed elite BarddHaman 
IS the typical example to prove the case. 
Where mobilisation and agitation around 
claxs questions have been absent, as in pusi< 
independence alluvial Mcdinlpur.panchayais 
have been less successful, ftoundenng on the 
village hey men' in a new rcincamaiion. 
vlnthed in a Marxist garb. 

Personalised party poluics, nepodim. and 
ciKruptioo tend to crop up if the mobi lisatiun 
and constam check from below tor from 
outside) are not forthcuming In a paper on 
some such panchayais, appropnaicly titled 
The pretender panchaysts' [Licien IV931. 
gruvs roots realities have turned out to be 
bleak and gloomy. In one block in Medinipur 
disi net {Ramnagar block >.panchayits, rather 
than being a first step towards mobilisation 
lor emancipation and enfrarKhisemeni. may 
as well have served as a dependence 
reinforcing structure. Rather than helping to 
wiesi social power from the muNidcxteitHis 
dominant families, the new inslitution of 
delegated state power has rather helped in 
refurbish the class dominance of skilful 
and opportunist young males who have 
risen in aluius and power through access 
to economic oppurtunities offered by the 
rural development programmes. The 
vehicle of rural development, the panchayat, 
has been rendered rudderless and has lost 
Its potential as a medium for rriobihsattofl 
and conscieniisadon. 

One imporiani explanation fur the 
deni I mem IS that the panchayais in Ramnagar 
have been lagged on to the prevailing social 
and economic mainx, and as such have 
virtually proved tu be nu-runners in the 
process of social mnewul. Whatever social 
renewal has taken hold of the rural 
population, has apparemly been more on 
account of 'the changing limes' than uf the 
functioning of the panchayais. Thu 


condusion ahould be modified in the sense 
that enfranchUemeni and social renewal in 
Ramsagar are even leas tangible in the 
Coflgress'dominaied area thanm the CP1(M) 
ama. This suggests ihai, despite the low 
marks as compared to the c^u of the 
comrades in ocher parts of Bengal, there still 
is iquaMifiabledifIcnnce between Congress 
and CPKH). 

The problems which have surfaced in the 
analysis of the parKhayais In Ramnagar are 
many. They are not likely lo be rectified at 
the local level. Neii Webster has been 
impressed by the “(lual i tad ve transformation 
in the mMeha) and poliucal condUitw by u 
large section of the rural population 
previously missed, or ignored, by 
development programmes” (Webster 
1992'. 124). but hu also noticed a number of 
problems: 

These are pt^'hlems that must be teen to lie 
in thecomnniing clast character of agrarian 
relations in the villages and the political 
practice of the CfttM) and Left Front 
government ia the context of these clus 
rcISiKWS I Webster 1992.1251 

This condusioA is m line with the leuons 
which we Wish to draw from the studies in 
different distncis The panchayais will not 
du as a soil option Ciais*lUted social 
movemeMx.ovcrfsauhngat leau some of the 
economic pillars of the oU c lass domi nation. 
ale prerequisites tor social and political 
change as well. 

The struggle is a tedious one. It requires 
a constant checking from above and a 
movemeM Irum bekiw. In addtuon tocreati ng 
condMiunv fur enfranchivcmeni and 
mohilisatiun Irom below, it remains 
impunani that control from above puts a 
check on dysfunctioni ng and mal funcuomng. 
The August $. 199.1 address by Jyuti Basu 
indicates that the (top leadership of the) 
CPI(M) IS aware of the pit/alls associated 
with froc whedmg local lenders. 

In practice. aciKNi has often been token 
agoinsi cumipt. melficwnt and individual- 
istk leaders. This has happened in the 
Ramanogar area, and ahhough the CFllM) 
lost the ekxuunsm Die pretender panchayat’, 
It goes to Its credit that some of the comipi 
elements had been taken ouL 
These and others are su many reasons to 
give high marks to the West Bengal 
panchayais and to the type of rural 
development. At the Aome lime, une can be. 
and shuuld be. critical of the many 
opportunities which have been missed and 
the lack ol imagiiuiive rmewol. 

A numher of issuc> may he lormulated. 
relating to mierventions in different sphcies 
and with JlflciviM purpoKs. The purpuies 
van be clubhcd uigether under 11) cl ficiency. 
(2) developmeni. and (3) uiuil renewal. 

S^Hnv these issues have recently been 
disvuswj at a workNhiqiol pnliiKuih.viMl 


servants and academicians in Calcuua (see 
note). From the woritjhop, 1 have teamed 
that most of the suggestions are already 
being addressed, and that some are even 
being impleme/Ked- From the address and 
the imerventions by Asim Dasgupta, .he 
minister of finance, 1 furthei leamedtlin Ins 
government is seriously addressing the 
question of divisibility in the budget, which 
IS basically the i&Mie raised in At and A4 
below and the generation of local savings 
and income (A3). Fromtheconcluding speech 
by Surya Kanio Mishra, the minister ol 
panchayais and rural development, I learned 
that many lofty ideals and proposals cannot 
he pul into practice: "1 want to make il cleat 
that devolution of power can be done lo the 
extent that the state government possesses 
It. In India, there is only one government. 
The rest are local tdmlni strati ve bodies. 'Ihc 
state government docs not possess any slate 
power, and t herefore canniH decenirali se stale 
power and is circumscnbvd in the devolution 
of fmaiKcs lu the Inwer lever* 

Incktasint nir Rrt>KUNrr 

AI An elficieni system in the firsi place 
requires a planned and niin>diM;retiun4ry 
finiiKial devoluiion. Financial allocaiions 
and dishurscmenis remain har.srdeous from 
W riicrs Bui Id mg to TP. from ZP lu CP. and 
nuke any latiimal village planning and 
execuiKin ephemeral. Hence local planning 
withoui linarwial autonomy has loKt much 
ol Its meaning. 

A2 Numerous improvements can he 
achieved wiihuui relying on the manna from 
the higher echelons LtK’al taxes can net 
considerable dividends In addition the 
nHmnce on 'shramdui' and 'dhandan* will 
help to construct and reconstruct many local 
amenities, adding to improvement in the 
quality of life. 

A.V Financial allcHations require 
accounting. Numerous are iheCP^ which do 
nut final Ixe their accounts and where acenu nts 
have not hcen uudricd A cut in allocations, 
os IS the praciicc in cent re* ad ministered 
programmes, will help lo improve ihc 
linoncial MHindness iil Ihc system, and will 
help to fulfil ihc targets Such u punitive 
system, however, can only be insiiiuied if 
the lower slate levels uic provided with 
led mica I stuff, und. above ,ill. have a 
guuraniccd acccic, lo the il nunc lul all ocali onv 
Thebiggeu dclauUeriii (his icspcci remains 
the govcrnmcni ol Indu 

.k4: ft h,iv vnwe long hcen agreed ihut 
the stole deparimcniN iPWl). elcclncity. 
health, au'wullural exieiivion. cdocnijon. 
CIO. afcincUiciciit. men. over NCilieJund 
corrupiion-proisc insuiuti »i\ Omheotlier 
hund. the liK’ul bi'Chcs u o dd be iniciesteil 
in luck I mg ilic isKuev dm cMy ihmh mikv 
they ufc Jueilly eflcclc i and mikc the 
cicctorulc cx|»cciv ilwm I ,icti A iiiunsivc 
ti.invlci ol vidll I roll r iUc st.dc (o ihe Kv.il 
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uructure i» urgeni Iy called for. Social cooirel 
on the way works are implemented will 
improve ^ality and speed, and will reduce 
corruption. 

Hk budgets of the last couple of years 
haveatoeady imioduced a number of chillies, 
but the ihrec*uet panchtyai itrucuire remai ns 
too much, as Mukaiji and Bandopadhyay 
(1993: 9) call it. 'Iionzontal icuerveniions 
in a venkai jun^e.. .At present, qui le si m^y, 
the panchayats have the functions and tte 
development departments the stafT. 

AS: Oreai stress should be put oo work 
ethici, or. for that matter on manaienal 
tifieimey. Remouldini iRiiudes requires 
that the manaienal apathy is confronted 
head on. Dm pressure to perform is very 
much present with top leaders and top 
bureaucrats, but the lower the level of 
administratiofl, the more easy goin| and laid 
back altitudes predominate. Whereas the 
revenue^producers are hard'workini men 
and women, the revenue^onsumers (in the 
di rrerem levels of admmisi ration. educai ion. 
etc) are still working at the pace of the 'mid* 
seventies', probably even of the mid*40s. 
Changing work ethkt will be the biggest 
contribution to the exchequer, not 
unimportant in times of financial stnngency. 

DevBLorMbtrT Issues 

Bl: The land ceiling and vesting appear 
to be over. Although questions remain in 
regard of the lero benefit of (he 1982 
Amendment Act, panchayais can do useful 
work in starting up a co-operatjve movement. 
Till now. Ilnlc attention has been pud to 
(production/marketing) co-operatives of 
small farmen/artisans. The Grameen Bank 
in Bangladesh clearly illustrates that co¬ 
operatives do not necessarily fail. If they fail 
(too) often i n WestBengal. a profound stud y 
should have been undertaken. The trading 
middlemen appear to remain as important 
as before. 

B2: Too many IRDP loans have been put 
to sub-optimal use. The ic;ika£e to non- 
target groups and corruption cuts have 
remained minimal, but at the same time, the 
individual loans have remained unintegnued 
in a local developmeni plan. Punchayats 
should distribute the loans not as de facto 
consumption loans, but as loans integrated 
with local development projects, e g, co¬ 
operatives. The JRY fixation has restricted 
panchayat work to handed down formulae. 
As a consequence, interventions based on 
local resource endowments arc largely 
missing. The decentmiisaiion of the decision* 
making process, diluting the stringent 
conditions laid down by the federal 
government, could go a long way in 
stimulating local imaginauon and more 
effective use of the limned resources. 

B3: Human capital is the basic ingredient 
in posi-land reform development. The 
fixation un material a>isets’ building, typical 


hr nu^JRY obacM Bm tet dM it ia 
skilled humart beings tha( matter. A 
compreheaaivt wd wideKtie traerventioo 
ia a^ supervision of educaUonal and health 
insUngtoAs are basic preconditions for 
sustained growth. Pancheyais should sian 
playing e direct role in village education, 
and make sure that nobody Is left out. that 
leaching does take place, a^ that the quality 
of tcadiing improves dmsttically. The future 
possibilities of (he state are tied-up with the 
quality of leaching generated now. 

Social Rmwal 

Cl: The adult liiency programme has 
been a novel type oC inicrveMton. a class 
intervention mk directly related to the 
economics of class strug^. It has proved 
to have produced remerkabie results in some 
areas in which the programme hid been 
taken up just before the 1991 Census 
operations (for example 11.3 per c«M liteiee y 
of *7 males and 56.6 per cent of women 
in Modinipur). and makes the continuing 
situation in other areu (e g, 20 per cent 
female literacy in iaipmguh. West Dinajpur. 
and Purulial. even more unpalatable. Thit 
interventron requires a war-like effon. and 
should be combined wtih a forceful 
intervention in the way in which village 
schools arc run. 

C2: More broadly, the penchayaucan play 
a more active role in introducing and 
improving a scierMiflc temper. A signifkam 
drive has been going on in respect of some 
issues, e g. for secularism, but nothing short 
of a head-on mass social movement urill 
help. Such amovemeni is urgently required 
m ihe struggle against (he baneful dowry 
system. 

C3: Social renewal involves a new place 
for women in society. In this respect, the 
penchayals could bring about the second 
revolution in the countryside. The new 
statutory provisions for women in (he 
panchayais should serve as a launching path 
for the comprehensive emancipation of rural 
women. 

C4. Panchayatscanplayanimportamrole 
in the field of sports. Organising iiUer-village 
sports comped uorts (e g. volkybal I. athletics) 
woo Id go a long way i n improving physical 
sundards. interlink youth over the village 
border, and provide poor village boys and 
girts wiib heathy entertaioinem. It may not 
be a necessary in^ediem of class struggle, 
it rMvertheless is an element of class 
emancipation, and it may get Indian spons 
out of the unfathomable pith which it is in 
at (he moment. 

DCCEMTUALttAlttN 

Some of the many iiauas at stake have 
been indicated. They not have the mosi 
direci relevance. Many more suggestions 
can ct>me forward. Alf these suggesiioni 
need u> be taken notice of. and it seenvs 


pmmount th« the rulevani ittip/Bitiludom 
put their act together. A thinidihk i)to(itd 
come forward with ideaa. pilot pr^ectt 
should implement theae Idees and govern- 
mem and non-govemment evaluation/ 
research teams titould study the net reauhs 
of such pilot projects and advise on further 
implementation. 

In addition to (he appropriate political 
perception, of which Weat Bengal seems to 
have sufflcieni. it all requirei agility and 
managerial talents. In thU respect some 
lessons may be learned from the private 
sector. Decentralisation in the thought ambit 
of the IMP/World Bank unfortunately 
remains focused on deeecentnilsaticn to the 
private sector. Decentralisation to public 
sector institutions may provide a good 
alternative. 


(The ankle ii based on a paper pieeMted on 
Auguv 23. 1993 ai a workshop In Calcum on 
hanchayaii. Power and Development The 
worksh^ and the research undertylng the Ideas 
in the ankle, has been funded by the lOPAD 
(lAdo-Detch Programme on Altamativei in 
DevelopmeiM) The author wishes to thank Raikn 
Khasnabii. Ravi Snvasttva, Mohii Bhsnachu)ce. 
A)it Sengupu end Prabhai Dutii for useful 
diseusiiOAi on poinii of igreemeni and 

diugioeffleAt | 
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NEW DBiO 

The New Panchsheela 

BM 

Nvtuimha Rao's mclmatiofi is to adopt poUciss w^icA may yisid 
short*tsrm ^oins, and advance grandiosi ideas in public th^ cannot be 
translaJed into practice. 


THE rullni Gooireu peny is fflildDf friMk 
efforu (0 cdebme Uvee yeen of Reo 
govemmeni. The resources of ibe peny 
directly lod of the pov cn aaeot tedhectly 
htve hmn mohiUied in hill tneesure for the 
purpose. It ii e wholly pertiseo effilr of 
the luU&i coterie heeded hy the prime 
minister. P V Nerttimhe Reo. so much so 
thti meny fectioos end personslitiet eveo 
In the ruling ptrty ere bMnd to look upon 
it with reserveiioAS tod misgivings^ It 
eetuillysigneli s fere well Anelly end openly 
to Its pMentlon of following ihe principle 
of coniertiui politics, which to the perty 
hss meenti right from the beginning, e 
Mm*hlanrhr for brtsking the cherished 
nstloul consensus beted on velues end 
objectl ves of the prolonged struggle of the 
1 ndliA people for freedom. democrscy. end 
socio-economic development on the besls 
of ielf*relisr(ce end sociel equity. 

The universe] perception is thst 
Neresimhe Rio is not e cherismstle 
personellly. He is etso widely believed to 
be prone to dithering, un wlUing end unebie 
to come to grips with the myrled problems 
of the messes. And yet he hu survi ved ind, 
tneny believe, hesconiolidetedhls position 
in the ruling perty end es heed of the union 
government. Thoee who heve developed s 
specie] fondneu for him believe thst he Is 
s itsbJlisirtg force in en uncertein end 
voletlle lUuetlon. They ere willing to 
condone end even eppleud politicel 
skulduggery wd corruption of the niling 
coterie heeded by Reo beceuse in spite of 
eroding mess support, he hes turned out to 
be e berdly survivor who hes lested for three 
yeers in the prime rmmiter's offke end mens 
complete his 'eerm'.TheTlNAfiKtor—'there 
linoeliemetive'—It eppeers. hes e fescinsiion 
of its own for meny et present. Reo hes teken 
edventage of this factor, cleverly and 
eynkelly .to bring about far-teaching changes 
in nedonal prides and commiements wbich 
in the pest, would heve been rejected by the 
messes as well es ell politicel parties and 
circles. The feci to be reckoned Nvith indeed 
Is that Nensimha Rao’s rtrie at the heed 
of the central government Is relevant only 
in terms of the decay of Indian polity in 
which e variety of vested interests among 
politicians, adminlsiretors. busineii 
Iniereiis end Intelllgenuie ere finding 
opportunities to accept and even justify 


groei violetions of ell the principles of 
democntic eccouncebdliy to long es their 
nenow sdMnieresis ere subserved. 

Reo, es aooe es he formed the go vemmeni 
three yteri ego. embarked on e course 
which marked e total break with whet were 
accepted neilonel. economic, social, 
ptditkel and ferdge poUclea. Far from 
sedcing or promoting a new consensus, 
which be pretended to be working for. he 
opted for Bggreveung cootentioni in ell 
metiera end spheres of netiooeJ concern. 
When he talked of consensus. Ii was only 
to ask for shoving under the carpet ell 
conteniious iuues to smoothen the way for 
changes and adjustments in neiicni) policies 
to bsgin with. In ecnnomic policy matters, 
end tubaequem ly on 4 wMe-ranging. Indeed 
ell embredng, bun. including in respect 
to the character of ibc Indian state and the 
independent identity of Indie In the world 
order, h it not surprising either that 
secretivenesi, devjousoeaa end obfuscation 
rather then MAipercncy end eccounieblhiy 
to parliament and people, have cherecteriied 
his functioniog es the heed of the 
government. He haa revelled in negob an ng 
deals with vested interests, domestic and 
foreign, personally lod not through the 
properly eonaliiuted machinery of the state. 
The fact la also widely e dnu Brt thtf he hes 
winked u growing comiption. His own 
personal iniegrityls not above question. The 
issue of Illegal possession of hereditary laraj 
la contnvereion of the land ceiling law. In 
spite of raetter going up to the Supreme 
Court, has not bees clarified to far. He hu 
not hesitated to grrsnge defections from 
oppoeition perties and evte facbonaJ feuds 
within hia own party to consolidM his 
position in die governmem and the ruling 
party. His penchant for numing a highly 
ceninJised system of admicuauiiion and 
parry machine too is manifest. 

AtmtoarrAUAM Ihocnations 

There are instances and matien galore 
which demonstrate Ms authoriiari an political 
Lnclinaiioos. The laicsi is the sugar scandal 
and the dubious manner In which he has 
responded to it Ke dtose to announce m e 
hurry modirications in the telecom policy, 
opening the door for entry of muhinational 
corporations in this leniiiive sector in 


diiregacd of both economic and aecurity 
consideratioQs, on the eve of hli visit to 
the US where wheeling and dealing with 
American business corporations was 
high on his agenda. His unconcern for 
parliamenury responsibilities and institutions 
is glaring. TTie handling of the JPC probe 
into the huge financial scam and avoidance 
of relevant and nwaningful follow* up action 
on the )FC report and the more recent 
boisterous manner In which the Public 
Accounts Comminee probe tiHo sugar scandel 
has been attempted to be scuttled emphasise 
cMs dUreapect for Institutions' posItloA, No 
leas signiftcant are his secret negotiations 
with the govcrnmenti of the developed 
countries, m particulv the US, Germany. 
UK and iapan. for bilateral treaties to 
guaraiuoesecunty and high returns for fbreign 
investment in addition to signing the GATT 
treaty and Jouting Multilateral Inveatinent 
Cuamtee Agency. 

*016 economic reforms—lo-caJled—of the 
Rao government have visibly emasculated 
the development role of the Indian state and 
Its institutions. The mass of the deprived and 
exploited Indian people has been pushed out 
of the economic growth process. They have 
only to bear the full bruni of itagflation—- 
high inflation and slow growth—^ven as big 
business in India, reluctant to make new 
investments, makes high profits from 
Hogging existing productive capacities 
while* foreign 'capital extracts special 
incentives and guarantees for any 
mvcatmeni in the 'emerging maritet' in 
India. Totally facile, indeed deceptive, ii 
Rao'I frequent claim thai in his scheme of 
thi ngs the government' s fi nanclel resources 
can be released for social welfare such as 
educetton, health, agriculture end entl- 
povarty programmes. 

The rationale of the so-eallcd economic 
reforms prognm me of the government when 
it was launched in the middle of 1991 was 
said to be that It would dislodge veMed 
inicrtsis which had grown and entrenched 
themselves In the Indian economy, society 
end polity dunng the failed experiment of 
planning socio-economic development. But 
It wei suggested that in order to be able to 
break the resistance of the vested interests, 
the Indian market had to be opened up for 
benevolent external forces, economic and 
political, to play the leading role in the 
economic, social and political stiucrurcs of 
India. *rhe benev^ni external forces which 
are being relied upon for this purpose are 
direct foreign investment. Multinational 
corporetions, in particular, art bc^ng given 
a free hand, and are expected to shake-up 
a backward India, stuck in stagnation. *nus 
shaking up would admittedly hurt at least 
600 nulliOfl Indians, and the notion (hat the 
rest of (he population would constitute m 
course of time a viable market of300 million 
IS facile and exaggerated. The fKt is that 
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under conditioits of MgfUtwo the lOdtl 
hue of the lAdien metkei his tended to shrink 
tithenhininwdurirtg the liscthm yean under 
the preeent policy end polidcel dispensetion. 

Rao’s fuidinf prindple ie to postpone 
as far u possible, the dey of reckoning. 
Populiit-political coniiderttioni prevail in 
his poiruring and policy preferences. Even 
(he Worid Bank and IMF experts have 
expressed their doubts about tte prospect 
of the In^an economy. They have warned 
agiinat a flow of foreign capital to India 

when it is not augmenting investment for 
production purposes or creating real assets 
in (he economy but is boosting speculation 
and inflationary pressures. Narasimha 
Rio's desperate search it for short-term 
politlcaUpopulitt gams rather than for 
sustainable gro wih and s wi il equity in the 
long term. The new version of Panchsheel 
ha has recently adumbrated is cleerly 
lacking in conviction or credibility. It Is 
the latest in a series of bright ideas, such 
IS the middle path which he mentioned at 
Divof on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of multinational corporations. The fKt is 
that principles have lost their appeal for 
Rao whose motivation is for opportunism 
In the management of political and public 
affairs and norms of governance. Seemingly 
strong in his own party and in reluion to 
other political gcoupingi, Rao is driven by 
the fond hope that he may, after all,complete 
what he claims to be his 'term' in the prime 
minister's office. But. meanwhile, 
incalculable harm has been and is being 
caused to the policy. It is no wonder either 
that corrupt administrators and oppressive 
(Kgans of control and rqsression of popular 
manes, ire acquiring overwhelming 
importance and power in the system of 
governance. A suggestioa has been made 
that even if the Congress Party were to lose 
(he coming general elections with an even 
larger margin than in 1991. Rao may 
manoeuvre to bead a coalition government 
of some ki nd or other. Those who en vi sage, 
indeed make. such projections are obviously 
driven by their own rather queer idea of 
avoiding 'political instability'. They, for 
(he same reason, may even suggest putting 
off general elections when they bcccine Ajc 
and depend on Rao to arrange the 'coup' 

The new definition of Panchsheel 
attempted by the self-styled philosopher* 
politician, Rao, grotesque though it may 
seem. is. therefore, full of many fore¬ 
bodings. Panchsheel was conceived 40 
years ago as the assertion of the independent 
identity of countries which had broken tbe 
colonial shackles and embarked upon the 
re*|eneraiion of their societies and re¬ 
building of their economics by the 
mobilisation of their own resources, human 
and material. Its thrust was to guard against 
foreign interference in ihcir internal affairs 
and not allow themselves to be embroiled 


i n the cold war of rival military Woes. This 
was esaential to prevem the teimposition 
of new forms of forcip dominaiioe over 
the developing countries and was a basis 
for their solidarity. PaocKsheel as originally 
delineated is still very relevant and valid, 
particularly for India. The very idea of 
reintflrprming ii is therefore wrong and 
perverse. It is inspired by the anxiety of 
the ruling coterie headed by Rao to hide 
the sinl iter moves underway during the last 
three yean to 'open up* India to foreign 
interference and eventually, domination. 

The so-called middle p«h. combined 
with the slogan 'back to the village* and 
the relationship between technology and 
trediti on i 0 ibe process of economic gro wth 
and rnodereisaiion of society which hu 
been left undefined by Rao are 'principles' 
which are highly suspect. Rao's references 
to "a new world order** must at once recall 
the 'world order* which U S president Bu sh 
proclaimedarier the US military expedition 
against Iraq. Rao is evidently willing to fill 
in line. The concept a new world order 
under US hegemony has been promoted by 


the US so that il can assume the right lo 
intervene diplomatkcally and even militarily 
whenever it conslden necessary, in 'trouble 
spots’ in any pan of the world. The Rao 
government would appear to be inclLoed to 
seek a role in this adventurous course. What 
is being projected really after all, ii an 
unrelenting advance of the 'globaliution* 
process and the concomiiant ebridgement 
of the sovereignly of the nation siatei. 
Narasimha Rao at the head of the 
government in India has assiduously 
woriied for the acceptance of this doctrine 
by India, to sun with in respect of the 
Indian economy under pressure of an acute 
foreign exchange crisis and itep*by«step 
the entire political, cultural, social relations 
in India. The progress In this direction In 
the Iasi three years has. however, been 
patchy and fitful so far because of popular 
aversion and even active resistance from 
large segments of the population. But Rao 
is determined to push ahead on the path 
chosen by him and for him when he was 
catapulted to the office of prime minister 
three years ago. 
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Controlling Tbbacco Use 

A comprthfnstve long-um poUcy, giving due conskUnttion to 
(di sectors which wiU be tweeted needs to he evolved. 


TC^ACCO ibuM hu euumed epideouc 
IvopoAiom in India R3puUcion-ta^ 
htve found ttw 70 per cent lo BO per cent of 
mmmd iSpwcemtoKIperceMofwoita 
me tifo e cfl) The turden of diteaeee ciuicd 
by tobtem ii mledvely imeU ei prereni ei 
oMOpeMd 10 meny other communicable 
dlMiM buteornidering ihe trend in tobacco 
conaumptioA In last decade* tobacco-related 
dtieaiea aucli ea heart amdu, asthmatic 
bronefaitiA canccri of lung. lipa. mouth, food 
and windpipe, etc. will increase in future 
OovaRmnt action for tobacco ccfttrol Mch 
aabmen procBotlcai of tobeccoihroufh oflScail 
mau media Akashvani and Doordarihan; 
printing of health warning on cigarette pecks 
indonclgareue adveniiementi; prohibiboo 
on smoking in public transport; h^th infor* 
mitlon and education campaign; and tax 
increase on tobacco product* have succeeded 
in reversing the trend to some extent but 
considering the enormity of Oui problem a 
comprehensive long-term policy is needed 
Tobacco is wed in various forms: for 
smobng (cigarette, bidi. churn, dhumi. 
chllium and hooVa), for chewiog alone or in 
betel-quid or in pan masala, mithn. and 
smiff. The per capita cigarette consumption 
has declined from 190 to 160 between 1970 
and 1985 but only one*fifth of the total 120 
million smokers buy cigarettes. The 
consumption index with base of 100 set in 
1973-74 has reached only 111 for cigarettes 
by 1986-67 while in same period index for 
bidls reached 265 mark. The prexiuetjon 
fi gures for lobecco leaf show annual increase 
of 0.1 per cent. Total leaf production was 
4.60.000 metric tonnes in 1987. Percentage 
consumption of leaf in 1982/83 was 34 per 
ceM for cigareiies ihd smoking mixture for 
pipes and cigarette, bidls 26 per cent, chewing 
products 9 per cent, hookah S per cent, cigar 
and cheroot 2 per cent, snuff 1 per cent, and 
miscellineous 26 per cent Tobacco used In 
cigarette and bidis is of high tar content 
(range from 19.4 mg to 28.3 mg in cigarettes 
and 23,0 mg to 40.7 mg in Udis). 

The consequences of lobecco use are well 
known for several decades in the west. 
Tobacco-caused diseases in the west are 
virtually all related to smoking whereas la 
India cigarene conwroptioo is low. But all 
other forms of tobecco use have also been 
foundbarmful in Indian studies. Age-adjusted 
relative risk (of overall morfaJity) emoog 
smokers (mostly bid! smokers) was 1.5 and 
among chewers (mostly betel-quid chewers) 
was 1,3 in a cohort siudy of10,287 individuals 
followed up for 10 yean in I distfict of Kerala. 
A similar study on reverse chutia smokiog 
in a dlRnct of Andhra Pradesh found relative 
risk of 1.9 In men as well as in women. 


Rise Ib tobacco-related diseases will 
increaM the economic burden on scarce 
leaouices of iMniory of health. Socsal security 
coats of employees and workers covered by 
Centrai Covemm en t He^ Services (CCKS) 
and Employees Slate iBaunnee Corporation 
(ESIC) will rise. Higher sickness rate and 
pre-mature death in tmoken is not only a 
lot* to producuvity but lo the productive 
workforce as well. Considerable part of 
income in poor snt^ier's househt^d is 
consumed tOMyUdisorcigareBesorfchaiai. 
etc. and conse^seMly less money spending 
on food adds to pre-existing malnutnuon 
problem. In addidoo to advene effects on 
health, smoking habiu are responsiMe for 
large numbers of fires in indutinel 
est&ishtneMs as well as in agrlculBtfil sector. 

Tobacco (arming uses merty more 
pestiodcs and fertilisen ascompared to other 
crops putting heavy prtsAirv on faming 
land. The leaf of lembuiBl pUm which grow* 
in wild IS used in making bidit. Collection 
of this leaf from forest provides seasonal 
employment to hundreds of thousands of 
inM people In centni India but at the same 
time rt is responsible for cmmng great strain 
on environment. 

Meet of the religu>u faitht in Indie prohibit 
smoking but some arc more strict then others. 
Smoking in puMic places not only causes 
inconvenience to thote who ire not used to 
inhaling tobacco smoke but also hum the 
religious scntlmenu of some people and at 
times leads to religioui strife. In gen^ people 
consider tobacco as soda! evil and many 
social organisauon may take active part in 
and-tobem campejgru if (he concept of 
public good is eccepted in relation to ufoecco 
use since smoker* are a health hazard not 
only to themselves but also to noo-unoker*. 

In view of the enormous adverse effecu 
of tobacco use not only on health but also 
on economy, environment and social relations 
the tobacco ccntrol pre gramme needs to be 
accckntcd by adopting followiog metmres. 
(a) Legislation: Ban all tobacco-related 
advertisaments; Smoking la public transport 
and In specified public pla^ be declared 
as an offence; Printing of statutory warning 
* tobacco chewing and smoking is Injunous 
to health’ be made compulsory for every 
tobacco proihta including bsdiA and Ban 
sale of tobacco products lo minors, (b) 
Taxauoe: Increase lax on tobacco sale, higher 
tax on more harmful bruids; and stop 
subsidies for tobacco farming, (c) Administ* 
rativr Set up a tobacco control aMhority to 
monitor impfomerttation of tobacco cosarol 
policy; (d) Education. LausKh a multimedia 
campaign against lobacco to educate public 
aboui the harmful effecu of tobacco. 


Since tobacco pfoducikm and consumptiun 
inBuences vthous sectors ofsociety in several 
ways, some negatively and others positively; 
implementation ol the policy should lake 
into account its effects on various sectors. 
More than six million people arc estimated 
10 be employed m tobacco tanning alone. 
Many thousand more are employed In 
manufaciunng. distrihuUon and advertise* 
meni of tobacco products. Sales promotion 
activities include even sponsorships of several 
cultural and sporting events. The state earns 
substantia] amuunt (3.5 per cent) of i is revenue 
from tobecco MimsixyufagncuUure gives 
subsidies to iitoacco grower*. Tobaecoconirol 
actions are likely to be opposed not only 
by lobacco growers and tobacco compsAics 
but also by some of the government 
departments 

Alihough mosi of inbecco-reUied 
activities, i c, production taxation, trade, 
etc, are controlled by other ministries and 
departments (minitiry of agriculture, 
industry, commerce and finance) but 
ministry of health being custodian of 
peoples health and coinmitted lo the goal 
of 'health for all' should take the leading 
role for formulation of lobaceo control 
policy and for monitoring its imple* 
meniatiun. As a first step, therefore, the 
ministry shou Id ha ve i is own working group 
OB tobacco control In order to generate 
conseniui with other mini sines on the policy 
of tobacco control a cabmel sub-committee 
should be coAstiiuied. Since the problem is 
very complex and involves so many sections 
of the society, implementation should be step 
by step in pha*^ manner 

Replacement oi tobacco farming to other 
cash crops is a difficult proposition since 
net returns per hectare are three iimes higher 
for tobacco as compared to other crops. 
Resources generated by increasing taxation 
can be used to give techn^ogical as well as 
financial assistance to farmers encounging 
them to change cropping pattern away from 
tobacco. Similarly anti-iobacco media 
campaign be financed to re-employ 
professional advertisers in public and private 
secton who are likely to become surplus due 
to the policy of han on tobacco advertisement. 
Indian export market of tobacco products is 
on decline due to anti-smoking campaigns 
in the indusrialised countries. Therefore, it 
Is wise to give incecKive to tobacco industry 
to shift over to other ex pon-ori anted 
consumer products. Revenue generated 
from tax Increases on tobacco be invested 
m poieniitlly profitable enterprises so as 
to compensate for the eventual decline and 
ultimsiiedepletiuo of this source of revenue. 

Tobacco control programme is essentially 
an enterprise of economic readjustment which 
I believe can be done without any finanaal 
loss to the CDUMry. All the gains in health 
can be attained wahoui anv extra cost. A 
comprehensive approach as outlined will 
reduce bcith demand and supply by anti- 
lobacco campaigns and hy Ux i nc resKv and 
rapid decline >n lubatco nhusc will he 
achieved. 
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Centralised Decentralisation 

Haryana Panchayati I^j Act, 1994 

MahlPnl 

In order to make the panchayats institutions of self-govenunent, the 
Uadership at the grass roots ievel has to be strengthened. This cannot 
happen when panchayat acts, as in Haryana, accord a /m^r rote to the 
centralised bureaucracy. 


HARYANA htd a tysiem of lecil self- 
go vemnent in (he pro*British days— 
bheichifi ptnchiyets (i e. community 
council). However, it hed no popular base 
TUI 19)9, tome steps weie xtktn towards 
deceiKrtllution melnly for discherginf 
JudieUl funedoAS. In I9S2, the PunjabGrem 
Pucheyit Act was enected to further 
democredse (te local inuitutJoiu. However, 
than waa ytry linle progrett i n practice. The 
Pwehayatl cyiiem was ushered in 1961 
■ficr an aiMndmcM of the Cram Pine hayats 
Act Along with it the Punjab Panchayat 
Samid andZHItPirUhed Act was aJao pasi^. 
which adopted the BaJwanvai Mehta model 
of doGanbillsed structure. After the creation 
of HaiytM as a separate slate in 1966 them 
follow^ a period of ebout 25 yean in which 
tfieeelwdojdoftsnwained vtrtuaJly on paper 
OAJy. In fact, In 1975 one of the pillan of 
the greai toots level democrecy, i e. ailla 
perished wu abolished. The main fecton 
rasponiible for their dismal performance 
have been (be unfriendly aiiKude of the siete 
level potldcal leedert end official! and the 
unequal distribution of land and asieu 

Ckam Sasha 

Oram sabha <OS) has been made the 
cornerstone of the ^nchayati system. It 
Is (SecdoQ 1U1)) mandatory to hold at least 
two OS meedngs in a year. Ooe between 
May I and June 30 and second between 
November I and December 31. If ibe 
sarpendt (i e, chairperwn of gram pmchaysi) 
felled to hold theae general meeiinfs on the 
dates, he shell eutomaticaJIy cease to hold 
ofTice from the date on which the second 
meeting wee to be held (Section 11(21). The 
quotum of the OS meeting is fixed at one- 
tenth of the total number of its members. It 
is also compulsory for the Mock develop- 
meni and panchayst officer and the gram 
sichlv (village secretary) of the gram 
penchayat (GP) to auend every general 
meeting of the GS. The GP may call village* 
level Rmctioikaries serving in the Sabha area 
to attend the meetings and give edvKc in 
respect of aoy matter. 

A number of powers and functions 
(Section 12) such as to consider the budget. 


future development plan, pro g r a mmes audit 
reports, review the gen er al ptogiMs oi the 
devdopmeM plan, considertiie actual income 
and expenditure of the CP. scruhiuse the 
existing schemea as well as completed 
works, malmain a complete register for all 
developoMai works undertaken by (he GP 
orbyaByothergovemnient depenneM have 
beert entruMd lo OS. 

The powws ttd functions endowed to the 
OS may make H a avong corporate body to 
plan, execute and ■ordter the development 
and social Juailee plan of the GP. 

PaovttiQNtopAcn 

Oram Panchayat (OP) shall cooslsi of 
sarpench. upsarpaach (vies<hairperson I and 
tlx to 20 paoches (monbers) elected from 
the differMt wards depending on the site 
of the panchayai. The sn^anch shall be 
elected dirccily while the upsarpanch shall 
be elected indimciJy. The scats for SC/STs 
may be allotted to (hose wards having 
maiimum population of these castes A seat 
of panch it ^ to reserved for back ward classes 
InCP provided backward cissies population 
is 2 per cent or more to the total p^lation 
of the panchaym which will be filkd from 
(he wsid having maximum population of 
tikis group. 

A sarpench may be removed Fiom his 
office by a majority of not less than two* 
ttirds votaa of the mmihn fs of G$ pram 
In (he meetiag convened by the evihorily. 
It is also mentioned that (he attendance io 
such meeting shell not be less (hen 50 per 
cent of IQ members. This type of meetings 
can only be held if rngjor^ty of not lest 
than one half of the panches request for 
such meetings. The meetings of the GP 
(Section I3<l)) shall be held once in two 
months. The meetings shall also be open to 
the public. 

Every CP or group of CPs shall be assis¬ 
ted by a secreiaiy who will be the stale 
govcrnipeni employee. Each CP (Sec¬ 
tion 22(t)) shaJl constitute various sub* 
committees iocludia^ social justice 
committee. If a GP consists of more than 
one village, then tf.will have a local com* 
mirtce comprising of a panch of the village 


coTKemad and appointed namberi from 
among CS memben. At least one member 
belonging to $C shall been the sodal justice 
committee. Every GP shall have a gram And 
for carrying out the duties and Miligatiom 
entrusted to it 

The pejKhayei samiti (PS) ihatl comprise 
three lypee of members: (a) directly elected 
member from the temtorteJ coottituenciet, 
(b) members of the legislative asieinbly 
whose constituencies form a part of the P5 
area, and (c)ooe>flfth of the loul sarpanebes 
withm (be JurisdictiOB of the PS. TIHs lot 
will be rotated every year so that within 
5 years all sarpanchet are repreaented in ll. 
The b and c types of m e mbers shall be 
9x officio members. MPi will not be 
members of the PS. MLAs ehjoy voting 
power only In the decision* making of the 
PS. The samiti shall coniiit of 10 to 30 
memben. Bech member will represent 4,000 
population in those PSs whoM population 
IS up to40.000and S.OOO population In those 
PSs where population is more than 40,000. 
One Ket is reserved forihe person belonging 
to backward classes 

The power and function of chairperson 
imoAg others are to convene, to pres^ and 
to conduct the meeting of the semitl. 
discharge all duties and powers conferred 
on him under (his act. The chairperson or 
vlce’ChairpersoA can only be outed if a 
resolution to (hi i effect is passed by not leu 
than fwo*thirds of the total elected members. 
The meeting of PS shall generally be held 
once m iwo months. 

The PS shall also comUtuie (section 16) 
vanoui committees including social justice 
commiuee. The executive officer of the PS 
shill Ki as secretary of every committee. PS 
can impose two types of taxes. One with tbe 
prior perrniuion ^(he chief executive officer 
(CEO) of cilJe perished and second without 
penrussion. Each PS will have asamiti fund. 
The supervision of the PS (sections 106 to 
116) shall be done by both the CEO of ZP 
and the state govemmenL 

The cilia parishad (ZP) shall comprtoe 
three types of memberi. (a) Members direcOy 
elected from their constituencies in tbe 
district, (b) the members of house of people 
whose constituencies lie partly or wholly 
within the district, and (c) chairperson of all 
PSs of the distnet. The ntemben of tbe bouse 
of people and cheirpersoo of samitii shall 
be cx^ficio member. They shall have right 
to vote in the meeilnp of^ZP except for 
eiecttM and removal of tire chairperiMi and 
vice-chai rpenon of the ZP. The total directly 
elected members can be between 10 and 30. 
Each memberof the ZP shall represent40.000 
population. One seat of ZP is reserved for 
be^ward dassea. The elected members of 
this body shall be (wo*(lurds or mere of the 
total members of the ZP. MLAi arc not of 
members of this body. 
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Tbe pom Ad ADdiODs (Mction 122) of 
the dtthptnon inur aUa ut to convene le 
^eeide ied to conduct the meetings of 2P, 
^edurfe duties snd powefi enmuted lo 
him. ZP ibelt be ft ftdvUoty body (sec* 
tion 137). TbeZPmfty ftlso conititute the 
coTttptitteee. 8ui whet type of commiitcn 
be constituted Is noc specified. Bvery 
ZP sbfttt bftve ft ftMlft psrlshftd fund 
(section 145). 

Tbe cbelrpenon of ZP (section \ 23) esn 
only be removed if tbe removsl resolution 
is supported by the twchthirdi of the tout 
directly dect^ members. Such type of 
meetinp cannot be convened before the 
expiry of one yeir from the dite of election 
of the chsifparson, Meetiiigs of the ZP shall 
be held ortf nsrtiy once In two months. 

The Miff of the ZP shall be like this. The 
additional deputy commiisloner (sec¬ 
tion 13 3) shall be the chiefexecutive officer 
of ZP. Every ZP witl also have deputy chief 
executive ofncer-cum'secreury who will be 
amongst the district development and 
panchayat officers. Betides, government 
may also appoint accounii officer and one 
or more assistant accounts officer as may 
be required by the ZP. In addition to that, 
if govemmeni thinks ippropriote ii may 
put other officers or otnclals employed 
by the disinci rural development agency 
under ZP. 

Section 175 (q) has the provision of 
disqualifying for election of panchayat ai 
different levels, a person having more than 
(WO children after one year of the date of 
commencement of this act. The constitution 
of Slate election commission (section (212)) 
finance commission (sect ion 213) and distiici 
planning committee (section 214) are also 
other main feature* of the act. 

SoMF Comments 

Tbe provision of holding al least two 
meetings of OS in a year (section 11 (t)^ 
and in case the larpanch fails to hold these 
two meetings, he shall automatically cease 
to hold office fmn the date on which (he 
second meeting was (o be held was already 
Id the previous gram panchayat act 1552. 
Tbe experiences gained so far tell that these 
provisions have not been implemented. 
Singh’s study (1985) of Bhiwani district 
about tbe functioning of panchayat raj 
institution shows that the meetings of GS 
nevei held as specified. The powers this 
body enjoyed vrere never exercised by It. 
Saipanch never auiomaiically ceased to 
function if he failed to call obligatory 
meetings of the sabha. The budget of the 
panchayat was never rejected by it. People 
have no auraciion for these meetings even 
If they are held. The factors responsible for 
such adismal performance of this body have 
beenamongothers. lack of a wareness among 


tbe memben of tbe sabha about the statutory 
eaisience of this as an insti nitlon. personality 
clashes, functionalism, grouplsm. com¬ 
munal ism, illiteracy, negative aiiiuide of the 
influemial leaders. Singh (1978) and 
OiBudary (1978) also came to (he same 
coiKlusions about the performance of this 
corporate body. 

A close look at the powers and functions 
ofGS (section (12)1 reveals that it will revise 
(he budget or ditea to reconsider awhi tepons 
or revise (he progress repons prepared/ 
submitted by UwGR. But it it not compulsory 
on the part of the CP lo follow GS’i 
directions. Further section 12 (iv) says that 
OS "shall maintain a complete register for 
all developmem works undenaken or any 
other governmea department specifying, 
(he coats, date of completion of work and 
name of assets, etc*. But the act does not 
provide a mechanism for the CS to maintain 
these detai led information. It would Be better 
if the provision such as formation of vigi lancc 
committees and monitoring commitiees had 
been made in the act of oversee the functioni 
of (he GP. The Bihur Panchayat Act 1993 
has this provision. 

As per government of India |>uMicailon. 
Panchayat I Raj Instiiuiiun of India (1991): 
the average population of GP in Haryana. 
IS 1,744 which It far below the viable 
popu laiion (about .5.000) of CP as I iterai ure 
on viability of panchayat reveals. Keeping 
in view the viability of panchayat and Bihar 
Panchayat Act and Karnataka Pvichayai Act 
have made the ptoviiuon of constituting a 
GP for a population ot 5.(XX) to 7.(XX>. 

The act has provision of forming various 
commiKces at CP (section 22i. PS (section 
83) and ZP levels (section 139). But. it 
would he better if these cummitices would 
be a representative body. In other words, the 
represenioiion of the SCs/STs and women 
among these comnuttees shall be in 
proportion to their populatitm. 

Buheautkaik CoNmx 

Going through tbe cheers conduct of 
business, duties, functions and powers, 
flflancc and taxation and control one finds 
several sections which empower ciiher 
bureaucracy or government and therefore 
undermine (he role of GP. PS and ZP. A few 
examples are given: |i) As per section 27 
if any person disobey ihc order of the GP. 
he shall be punished loitaeextentirfRs 1X)00. 
But the following (section 28) ha.s the 
provision that any aiu^ncvcd person may, 
within a pencHl of 30 day> of .such order, 
appeal to director whov "desTsion shall he 
final and shall not he liable (o question in 
any court of law". Ii means ihai whatever 
is given to GP unslcr section 27 has been 
taken by the bureauerxy through sect ion 
28 To keep organic link among three tiers 


of panchayat provision would hsve been that 
aggrieved penoo might appeal to PS. Tbe 
section 29 (1) is even mc.a haimful to 
panchayii. In case any complai nt against (he 
peon, constable, chokidar, patrol of irrigation 
department, forest guard, paiwari, etc. are 
made to GP. the GP may only enquire Into 
the matter and submit the report to either 
the superior officer under whom he works 
or 10 I he CEO of ZP. And these officers 
may further enquire into the matter if 
required. take sui table action and inform GP 
accordingly. To add further "provided that 
nothing in this section shall be construed as 
empowering the gram panchayat to summon 
any official or to exercise control or to take 
disciplinary action against such official or 
otherwise*’, (ii) In case of PS also, chair¬ 
person has no control over its executive 
officer except securing implementation of 
resoluiiohk. in similar way. the chairperson 
of ZP (section 122 (v)) also hes a "adminis¬ 
trative supervision of the CEO for securing 
implementation of resolutions or decisions 

of Zi 111 Panshad or any committee theieof’. 

Tbis type of vertical control of bureaucracy 
is* against the letter and spirit of the d^ 
centralisation. The real devolution can only 
be realised when each tier of panchayui rgj 
shall have ibeirown bureaucracy. Tbe state 
should kam a lesson fnmi the Gujarat 
Panchayat Act in which provision for 
pancboyai service cadre is made. 

(ill) About the powers fo suspend GP, the 
section 47(1} says that the real power rests 
wiih bureaucrats "the disinci development 
and panchayat officer or divisional officer 
(civil) as the case may be by written order, 
suspend the executive of any resolution or 
order of (he CP prohibil (he doing of any 
act which IS about to be done or Is being 
done under (he provmonof this act. However, 
in special circumstances if in the opinion of 
the director the gram panchayat has com- 
mi lied gross negligence to perform its duties 
and fuiKtions, the director in roo mvfu or 
un complaint or report of the district 
development and panchayat officer or sub- 
divisional officer (civil) as the case may be 
received in this behalf and after giving 
reasonable opportunity to explain the gram 
panchayat concerned may lake necessary 
action and such order as he may deem rii*. 
If someone (section 54) tampers with (heQP 
properly panchayat cun punish him up to 
500 ru]>ecs and recover (he damage. If an 
aggrieved person wiUnn 30 days appeal to 
director, his oreler will be final. 

The section 64 (1) in ca.se of PS and (sec¬ 
tion IbO) in case ol ZP haVe empowered 
both director paiichayai and government lo 
suspend chairpersons or vice-chairpenons 
or incjubcru if any criminal offence is 
evtahlivhcd against them Tbis provision 
docs mu provide on organic link among 
these three tiers nf the giivernance The 
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organic linJc can only be maituained if 
ataie controls 2P. ZP controls PS and PS 
CODtfOlS GP. 

The cardinaJ principle (i e» what can be 
done at a given level should be done at that 
level alone and not at the higher level) for 
distribution of function powers among the 
dirfefent tiers of panchayais has nut been 
followed In the aci. For truiince. under 
education, primary and secondary education 
shall be harmed by both GP and PS Similarly 
procDOtion of rural cottage industry shall 
aljo be handled by GPand PS. The best way 
of this might be the primary school shuuld 
be managed tnd supervised by the GP and 
secondmy education by Che PS. For rural and 
coOafe induaCrtea iaiplemeniaiion should be 
done at GP level and promotion of these 
induitries at PS level. 

Use ad hai provision of forming gram 
fund (section 30). lamiti fund (section 9S), 
zilla parished fund (seciiun US). But the 
siae of this fund depends on the mercy of 
the both bureaucQcy and the government. 
Tbeic initituQons do not have clear power 
of imposition of taxes. Any declMon in this 
regard has to be approved/sanciioned by the 
government. As per section 4111) 'XiP on 
behalf of Use government can only impose 
certain taxea if il has ihe apptoval of ihe 
director". 

In PS, as per section 90 (6) (7) the C&> may 
refuse to sanction or return to Use panchayat 
samiti any proposal about Tina nee and 
taxation. Again under heading levy/fecs 
(sccuoci 9 (1)). a PS may i mposc cenai n levy 
bul with the prior sanction of the CEO and 
"subject to the general direction and control 
by the government", One item ul satn ii i fund 
is (he proceeds of all s<>urci'.*i of income 
which the government may order to be pi aceJ 
at the disposal of PS. But this is followed 
by "the government may revise any order 
made under this clause". 

All these examples clearly show the 
dependency of PS cither on CEO or on 
government. It may be appropriate lo iisrniion 
that in 1970-71. the slate government had 
abolisised the professional tax which was 
one of the main sources ot PS. Seoitidly. 
Uk managerrmt and governaiKC of the cattle 
fair were also taken over by the stale 
government from the PS These examples 
clearly show if the PSs falls in the line into 
the government at the stale, they may be 
given some liberty tn raise resources, 
otherwise not. 

In case of ZPalsu real power of impus it ion 
uxes. cess, etc. test with (he govemmeni. 
The supervision of the SP will be done by 
the state government or director panchayat. 
For instance section 107 says that the 
govenimeiK^all advise, supervise and co* 
ordinate the function of the panchayat 
iiioitli. When government performs this 
what role the ZP will play. Further, 


section lOS says that Ihe goven u n en t may 
caned any rwolution pasaed by PS or its ccMn» 
minee if in the opinion of the state, ii is 
illegal and not m public inreresi. What is 
public interest is nos meniioncilfdcfined 
anywhere in the act. Chances are Uiat the 
stale government may use this clause for 
political ends. 

The pligN of the ZP IS even worse than 
the uiher two bodies. The functions of this 
body are not clearly deHned Fur insrancc, 
under dui ies and functions ul /P i he section 
137 wys that the TP shall adviw. supervise 
and co-ordinate (he functions of panchayai 
samiti of the district ’ Under Ihe supervision 
chapter of PS the section 107 says that the 
"Government shall advise, supervise and 
co-ordinate Ihe function of the panchayat 
samitis It means government advise, 
supervise, and co^irdanaie the all PSs of the 
state while the Z? shall adv isc. supervise and 
co-urdinaie the I’Ss of the districi. It is 
ugainsr the cardinal pnnaple and more than 
(his. il wi 11 create confusion among the PSs/ 
ZTs. Principally, ii should be like this. ZP 
should advise, supervue and co oidinaie (he 
PSs and government should advi sc, supervise 
and co-ordiiuiic ZPs. All this clearly shows 
that governinvni and bureaucracy want to 
pui their hands everywhere. 

Ihc District Rural DcvcUipiiicM Agency 
(DRDA) still remains a sc|watc identity 
(section 133 (4)). Thi s wi II he paral Id to ZP. 
In the liglit of 73rJ ('«>n»(i(uiion Anicndmcni 
the DR Da is redundant because (lie func¬ 
tions. this body used to perfium. has been 
devolved Ki panchaywv as per vchcOulc 11. 
And now at kavt ZH shall be constituted al 
Jistnci k V d invariably and if it i s di ssol ved. 
election shall also be hdd invanably wnhm 
six month>. I Icncc the rationale vt existence 
of the DROA ts nut convincing. 

The section 17$ iq) has the provision i hat 
any person having more than two children 
shall be disqualilied for election Nut only 
this, even after gelling elected if one has 
Ihiidchild. he would kwe seat.Tlie raiionale 
behind ihis u. to popularise the family 
planning programmes. Ibis pnsvision i$ 
entirely un|usiified. Why did ihe state 
guvcrnmcnt nut impose this eunJition for 
ML As’election Charity b*gin at home. 1be 
implicaiion of the dause may be that it may 
prevent «i number of dcdicined and 
cxpericiiecd pci sons from becoming 
panchaytf lenders. 

Section 214 ot the act has made a mention 
about the Disoxi Planning CommiUee which 
shall be cunstiiUied as per the provision of 
Article 243 ZD eonstiiuiioci. But who will 
chair this commlttve is nut mrniHined. TTiit 
IS very impunant because this body will be 
the final authority M district level to decide 
the sue and content of the district 
de velopmeot plan comprising both rural and 
urban areas of the district 


The judicial funaione wtuby 

the GP are no more with this body. As they 
have not been made part of the act 17111 is 
a sheer exan^ile of ^sempowering the GP 
through latest panebayat act. The judidal 
functions should have been part of the 
legislatioo because it is desirable to give 
speedy and economical justice to local 
peoples by their own people. Moreover, il 
has become more important in (he present 
situiiion in which the judiciary is not 
expanding. 

Il IS dear that siaia level pineal leaden 
and bureaucracy have a m^jor role to ^ay 
in the funcuorungof dtt panchayad raj syatem 
in Ihe stale. This is due to lack of polilkal 
will on the part of the stale level leaden to 
transfer power to the people. The past 
expenences show that in place of people*s 
raj deputy commissioners* raj prevalM In 
the stale. The latest Panchayat Rig Act also 
has a number of proviiions giving coatrol 
of panchayais to the bureaucracy and ihe 
staicgovemmeni. Therefore in ordtf lo make 
panchayats institution of self-government 
and meaningtui insututioos for enliiung 
people’s psnicipaiion. the leadership ai Ihe 
grass roots level has lo be streiigihened. One 
possible way lo achie ve (his goal is to reduce 
economic inequality in (he distribution of 
land and assets in (he rural economy of 
Haryana. The reservation for weaker sections 
can bnly be effective if land and assets are 
given to them. The experiences of Haryana 
so far reveal that even (hough m some 
ponchayau SCs had cornered sa/panch* 
ship, the real power of sarpanchship has 
remained m the hands of dominaM castes. 
The examples uf West Bengal and Kerala 
are well known where land reforms pro¬ 
vided strong leadership at the grass roots 
levels. 

(The commenU uf ihediiedur. InsliluW of Social 
Sctences, New Delhi on (has paper are grxK fully 
■cknowkdfcd.J 
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Jawidiar Rozgar Yojana: An Assessment 
in UP 

ICrfpa ShMnkmr 

A survey m the vUhges of Uttar Pradesh indicates that the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana has not only failed to generate adequate employment, 
but has not been able to bypass the local bureaucracy, as it 
intended to do. 


JAWAHAR Rozgtf Yojana (JRY) was 
started in 1989 by merging Naiionu! RuraJ 
Employmeikl Ftogramme and Rurul Land* 
kit Employment Cuaraniee Prograjnnte with 
(he primary objective of general ion i>l 
additional gainful en^loymeni lo ihc rural 
underemployed and unemployed/II k iwvel 
feaiufe of the scheme is that funds will be 
released directly lo the village punchayai 
which will execute einploymcnipfu^rainincv 
according to the felt needs dI the pi*a]>lc. 
Village panchayats were iIiun provided 
substaniial funds for ihe firKt hme in their 
history lo undertake empli >y nieii Tgcncr Jtr ng 
works bypassing the bureauer.ie y in the shape 
of block ofTieials. This wus an iniproveineiH 
over earlier empluynieni generating 
pTOgrammes which weic solely executed hy 
block officiaJs w ith no i nvnl vgii leni or control, 
of the village people and eon!>ct|iH.’ntiy ihc 
results were obviously unsaiisluk’iory. This 
devolution of power iind funds wj^ a bold 
step in the given srtual K>n and tlie ex|K‘rirncni 
IS naturally being watched keenly 
Ow manual for JKY issued hy government 
of India has envisaged very comprehensive 
measures to ensure that the ivople ol the 
village as a whole are associated Jte*;h and 
every stage of the execution ol JKY ami ilicy 
exercise full control over it sn that the 
programme may genuinely become a 
people’s programme briiigiiig in new 
dynMiffi to rural generaiior. Scciion 29 I 
of the manual enjoins (hai 'The Hanx (ot 
development of village panchayats/mundals 
should be discussed thoroughly in the 
meeting of the village panchayais " Section 
32.1 provides Uut ’The village panchayat 
should appoint a committee for each village 
under its jurisdiction to oversee, supervise 
and monitor the implementation i »t the works 
under the progjamme.” The manual is very 
particular about social control over the whole 
scheme. Section 38.1 provides that "In order 
to ensure social control of the Yojana, 
meeting of vil lage panchayat shoi ild be held 
evary momh, a fixed dale, link* anj place 
to consider the issues regarding the pi jnm ng. 
execution, monitoring and supcrvivion of 
JRY, These meetings shall be open lo uny 
member of the village community, who shall 
be free to rase any issue regarding the 
implementaiofl of the Yojana. lYte vilUgc 
assembly to be held a least twice a year 


should also be kept informed ahoui the 
prugicxs of implemeQiadon uf JKY and all 
the related is.xues." 

It also enjoins that ol fleers at ilic drstrici 
and block level must closely immitor all 
nxpeds of Ihc programme ihiough visits tn 
the work sues in a regular manner, and 
provides on illuslmlivc MnI ol works lo he 
lukcn up under JRY The first nem in the 
li!U IS social turesiry works followed hy soil 
and water conservjiiun works, water 
harx cstmg $i rucuires. nurair imgotton works, 
drams and field channels, eonstrw lion and 
renovation ol village lanks. consirueiMUi of 
houses lor scheduled caste and schcdulcvl 
irihcs. conxinjciion of rural roads, land 
<kvelopnk*iil andreclanialioiio] luial wasie 
land and so on. But unKiriunaiely. there is 
iMi xpvcil li' direct i vc l m seeior a 1 earmark i ng 
of ihc resourirs cxccpi ihoi 15 pei cent ol 
I be annual aJIix’ation must be sjient on items 
of works which directly bcrvlil SC and $T 
’fhe result has been that Ihe pradhans ore (j ee 
III spend IuikIs m a n):iniK*r wbiehiliev iind 
inosl Jilraciivc more so when there is no 
discu&.Mi>ii ol Ihc action plan ol the village 
level and there is no siH’ial cmilrol over it 

Miiikm«si«.v 

By and large. praJh.ms have been elected 
through muscle and riHHiey powei .md any 
rlloci to kiaiw about ifa* IKY is heset with 
difficulties. An cwlsadc IIIvcsligolia may noi 
succeed m getting le liable ml ih nut ion 
purticulorty when the work has already been 
completed. It was con.wviucnily decided lo 
have residcnc invcAigoiors 

Aiming the invcstigoior^i who lud worked 
with us in llic post, four had fjom ditterent 
Nocks of I'aiehpur and Allahabad districts 
of UP. They were M'lecicd lo investig.iic 
about the JRY mihcirow nnyayaponchayals. 
Hie latter has gerser Jly 7* Ml villages in its 
junsdiciion. Thus tlie uiuscrsc cmsisled of 
.*9 vil lagcponchayuis spec Jiiover five Mucks 
one iHJt of which was a DPAP block lying 
in the VirHjhya.rjngi* whili* llie nnn.«ining 
four blocks were in the pl^m pofimn 

The labourers wlio hod worked in ibe JKY 
were our mom UMiiccol inJormoiioojIthuugh 
they loo cou Id mx gi vc occ uroic inforinoiiun 
regarding mondays of wixk or liie matenals 
used. Wc cioss'Chcc kvd die inlojmutioii 
with us many lahou i e i s as wc c wild coni act 


in each village. A minimum of 10 such 
labourers were contacted in each village and 
on the basia of information provided by 
the m and by visiting the work -site we made 
our asscs&menr 01 the maicfial used and 
mandays of work generated. We had 
instructed the investigators to be liberal in 
assessing the works as time lag might induce 
unduicitimation It should be admitted that 
It was nut a very satisfactory exercise but 
no better course was available. lYwre is a 
highclemeni of subiectivity andourestimates 
of mandays and material used should 
iherefure. be luken with a pinch of uli. 
Records in the blocks were scrutinised to get 
ai (he official figures of mandays and 
materials uied in ihe sample village 
pancluyais. Knowledgeable persons in the 
villages were also iniervie wod to obtain their 
perception about JRY. 

The reference penod is 1991 *92. We also 
called on the secretary, depantnem of rural 
dvvulopnwni. gnvei nmeni of India lo know 
why ihv insiruetionh in the manual of JRY 
ifut (fic acc'ount would be operated jointly 
by Ihc prnJhan and aiiuther perMin elected 
for (he purpose who must be a mem her of 
Ihc VI11 jge panchayat, is bei ng flouted i n UP, 
where invariably the block functionary 
known os cram panchuyai adlukari (GPA) 
jouuly operates the account The secretary 
promised lo inicrvene, 

l**nMNGX 

Table I ^lHJ w.sihe expenditure till maten a) 
and wugev as per records at the block along 
wiih oui own estimates for both. 

(I will be seen that uur estimated 
expcAdiiuie on material wu 63 per cem of 
w hat was shown in the records ai^ Ihe same 
in case ol wages was 32 per cent fot all the 
sample panclutyuis Thus roughly 60 per 
cent ol the funds can he xwd to have b^ 
actually used and Ific remaining 40 per cent 
represents Ihc magnitude of leakage It will 
uKo be seen thui in DPAP Manda block 
l> mg MM he VI ndhyri rouge and havi ng lowest 
apriculiiiral productivity and literacy rate, 
the leakage according lu our estimate was 
as high os iwo'thirds uf the total funds. 

It may alsi> he observed that the directive 
that 00 iKr vent of the total funds should 
be utilised towards wage payment and only 
40 per iviu should go lo expenditure on 
material has nowhere been observed, 
Ai cording to records 67 per cent of the 
expenditure was towards purchase of 
maienals and only 33 per cent had gone for 
wugc payment. Our csiimates for wage 
conipiiurftt IS still lower at 39 per cent TV 
much higher percentage expenditure on 
imiicnal i.s to be largely explained by two 
lociors One, lu all (he panchjyais sohng, 
I c. laying ul bricks in the lanes and by lanes 
and <Kher pathways con>iiluted the single 
ino^i iinpiKiatit octivny accuuciung for more 
th .111 50 pci cent 4il Ibe iniul expenditure, b 
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wu ocpt pouible to ruinuin the 60 per cent 
wi^ norm In (hii eciivtcy u expenditure 
on bfieki for toling tccounted for more then 
two-thirds of the tote] expenditure on this 
ectiviiy, Afiin the Kope of leikage is much 
larger in the purchjue of meterleJ. Infertor 
metena] can be purchased end infleted biUi 
C4A be easily procured. 

Table Z shows the percentage diitributioo 
of expenditure on various activities in the 
different blocks. It wilt be seen that 
npenditure on soling accounted for 34 per 
cent ofihe total expenditure for all the blocka 
taken together. Housing for weaker sectiofts 
under Indira Awu Yojana <tAY> was the' 
next item of importance as it accounted for 
14 per cent of the total expenditure. 
Construction of link roads involving only 
earthwork where the entire expenditure is 
on wages accounted for 11 per cent of the 
total expenditure. Chak roads accounted for 
another 5 per cent. It is worth noting ihai 
an activity like link and chak roads which 
did not email any expenditure on material 
as such and consequently benefiied the 
labourers most did not find much favour 
with the pradhans as it accounted for one* 
sixth of the total expenditure. Repair and 
renovation of drinking water wells accounted 
for only 4 per cent of the total expenditure. 
In the drought'prcne hill block of Manila 
which suffers from acuic drinking water. 
Karcity in summer season its share was no 
hitler than 5 per ceni. 

In view of the imponance of providing 
irrigaiion through open dug wells to SC and 
ST farmers the government ha.t earmarked 
20 per cent nf the JRY funds to the million 
well scheme (MWS) started since lt>B8*89. 
But despite this provision we did not come 
across imgaiion wells under this xcheme 
meani for SC and ST population. Tank 
excavation also account^ fur only 1 per 
ceiMuftheioul expendiiurejnd was confined 
to only one block although tanks and ponds 
requinng excavation and renovation were to 
be found In almost alt surveyed panehayjis. 

Construction of small water hujvcsiing 
structure Is vital to conserve ratn*waier and 
sotl.Iihasbeeneslimaiedihai 12.<X)n million 
tonnes of top fertile soil is W4^hed away 
every year due to torrential rams in .the 
country. Conservation orrain-walcnsdll the 
more important in droughi*pronc hilly areas 
where ground water cannot he easily 
exploi ted. Even in plain portion convcrvai ion 

rain*watei has assumed added importance 
due to falling water table. It is a glaring 
failure of the JRY that funds were ma at all 
utilised lowaids cnn«erv.ifi<iri id cjin^walcr 
in any of Ihe surveyed panctuyals 

Table 3 shows the percentage disinhuiiun 
of total expenditure on wages in various 
activities. It will be seen thui ciinsirucuon 
of link roads accuunied lur 42 per ceni of 
the total wages paid. Soling accounted for 
31 per cent of the iota I wages followed by 


chric roads (113 per cent). It will thus be 
seen ihai road construction accounted for 
85 per cent of the wages paid. Repair of 
walls and planution accounted for rtearly 3 
per cent ea^ on wages while tank tcnovaiioo 
and consiruciion of bouses accounted for 

2 per cent each. The share of other aciiviiiee 
was 1 per cent or leu than that. 

Despite the importance assigned to social 
foceicry in the scheme of Ihinp less than 

3 per cent of (he expenditure was incurred 
on social forestry. Out of 39 panchayau. 
expendiiure on this item was incurred only 
In nine penchayats and the total expenditure 
was only Rs 23.453. No sy siematic planution 
of trees was undertaken In any village. Some 
saplings were planted here and there mostly 
on the embankment of ponds and on road 
sides but in our sitfvey we did not find a 
single tree surviving. Nothing was done to 
protect the saplings and soon after the 
planution they were eaten up by goats and 
other animals. It appears that if social forestry 
is to be put on u sound footing more 
Importance is to be given to protecting the 
plants than mere planting them. 

Ihe JRY manual has nghily emphasised 
the scheme of 'tree potiax* for (be pour u nder 
which they eon ptuni iiees and maintain 
them on lands which may not bcUmg lo them 
but arc emiilcd (o the usulrud ol the trees. 
In that case the nuinienjncv <4 trees is the 
responsibility of the iice puna hukkr who 


can also be assisted for malnuoanca of (be 
trees from IRY fundi up to three years. It 
is an improvement over the general 
programme of aocial forestry as it will 
specifically help the poorest. But again, in 
none of the panchayau was the programme 
of *trec paUa* iniiiaied. Barring four eases, 
no pradhan had any Idea of (he scheme. The 
rural poor too were unaware of it and when 
we talked to them about the sebeme they felt 
(hat it can really do good to (he poor in how* 
soever smalt a meaiiue on a sustained bull. 

T^le 4 shows the distribution of workers, 
mandays of employmeot and income from 
JRY In the different blocks. 

It will be seen that according to records 
average employment per worker under JR Y 
ranged from 19 days in Pbulpur block to 3 8 
days inSIrathu: (he average for all the blocks 
being 31 days. As per our estimate, the 
average man^yi of employment for all the 
block was 16.^ Average income from JRY 
wu Rs 561 according to records and Ri 293 
according to our estimate for tbe entire 
sample. JRY thus cannot be said to have 
provided enough employment or income to 
the labouring households. 

We had randomly selected five JRY 
workers from each panchiyai and noted 
down their entire income from all sources. 
The JRY income as percentage of thai total 
income was only 9 per cent for the entire 
sample 
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Out of the totil Awken who found wofk 
m IRY 3 per cent were lUlkd worken end 
the remalaiflg were UDskilled. Woman 
worked eowtiomid only 6.8 percent unong 
theuMldlled workers.‘Hiey overwhelmingly 
belonged lo SC end ST casiei although 
•women for upper caste and middle caste 
also worked in the JRY. Of the labourer 
households in dw sample villages 32 per 
cent had fcwod work in JRY although the 
average number ofdays fbr which (hey found 
work, u reporied earlier, wis only 16 days. 
The cost of creaijQg one manday of 
onployment was Rs SS for theentin sample 
on the basis of recorded expenditure and the 
cost of creating employment for one person 
wmRs 1.712 on the same basis and Rs 1.024 
on (he basis of estimated expenditure. 

In view of the leakages and absence of 
any social control the quality of ihe asicri 
created, by and large, was not up to the mark 
except in some exceptional cases. 

MAiKnwANo iie Asstrrs 

WhilctheJRY manual mentions ihji 'The 
village panchayat ii permiued to spend up 
to ■ maximum of lOpercent on mtuntenance 
of the public asset created the JRY village 
manual takes a contradictory poimun to the 
effect that such assets '‘should be handed 
over to a regular departmeni of state 
government who should be responsible for, 
their matnienanue. U is only in rare cases 
when the assets have not been taken over by 
a regular department, that village panchayat 
should ^nd funds out of the Yo>ana fur ihe 
maintenance of assets" (p 15). However, ihe 
pracBiam complained that no funds were 
provided for maintenance and as such they 
could do nothing about it No pradhan was 
aware of the JRY manual which permits 10 
per cent of the amount towards maintenance. 

Out of 39 pradhans in the surveyed > ill ages, 
10 were hi^ caste Hindus, 19 belonged to 
backward castes, eight were Muslims while 
one each belonged to scheduled caste and 
scheduled trtbe. One was i llitcraie. two were 
literate. 13 hsid read upto primary stage. 10 
had passed junior high school, seven hud 
passed high school, one had read up to the 
intannadiate level nihile five were graduates. 
As regards their asaels. 41 per cent were in 
(he asaet category of Rs 2-5 lakh and another 
?6 per cent had assets of over Rs S lakh 
ITius more than three-fourths ol the pradhans 
had assets of more than Rs 5 lakh. There 
were only two prw^ns who had assets of 
less thao Ra SO.OOO each, Occupationwisc 
31 were agricultunsts. three were teachers, 
two were shopkeepers, two were cuntfucion 
and one was a public worker. 

We tried (o gather some in format iun 
regarding assets that had been acquired by 
Ite pradhans during the last three years. Ii 
was dinicuh le gd accurate information on 
tius sensitive issue. 8ui five pradhans had 
purchased tractors, two had purchased jeeps, 


Qoe had purchased a mini bus. eight had 
purchased motorcycks/wooten and eight 
had constructed or rcnu^jied their houses 
In an impressive manner. There were reports 
that a few had punhased land and building 
and invested in trade and business but no 
auihentic informaiion on these could be 
gathered. Incidentally the pradhans in the 
backward Manda b^ock were foremost in 
acquiring the abovemeniioncd assets. 

SuCCbmuNS n* Ixintovi Mforr 

One very serious lacuna aboui the whole 
scheme ihai we could discern during the 
field work wax (hat I n no vi I lege wax anyone 
aware of ihe amount of JRY funds that had 
been sanctiuncd ur rekjM.'d to j punchayat. 
Al I the schemes for social i.vMnA and pupular 
involvement lose any mc.ining if the people 
do not know anything about the amount of 
(he funds received by ihc panchayat Only 
if the ptofAe know abuui ihc lunds vccivcd 
can (hey question the prodlun regarding the 
works being cxccuicU under JRY The 
pradhan can well say ihoi very liiilc funds 
were given and he uiiIimaI them folly. On 
the other hand if pe^iplc .irc aware aboui the 
quantum of grams received they can que stion 
(he pradhan if the work done is inaikquaic 
in relation to i he fvndx nrccived. At a mauer 
of fact the pradhan will hnnxclf not dare to 
grossly misutiliac ihe funds il lie knows ihai 


people are aware about it and his reputadon 
will be It stake 

No doubt the JRY manual for the village 
issued by min»ii> of rural development 
stipulates that "Village panchayat should 
choose one prominent wall in each of the 
villages under its jurisdietion which will be 
used to display the esscniial information in 
respect of JRY. like the allocation received 
during the year, the item of works which 
have been chosen by (he village panchayat 
lor execution during the year...". But in our 
survey we found that In none of the villages 
was any information displayed and no one 
in the village including members of the 
panchayat knew anything about the funds 
received. By and large, members fell chat it 
was the sole prerogative of the pradhan and 
hence they did not bother about it. Bven at 
the block no such notice about (he funds 
disiribuied to various panchayats was 
displayed and completeseciscy is maintained 
there also and even our investigators had lot 
of difTiculiy in getting the information. It 
therefore, appears that (he most crucial step 
in any better performance of JRY is lo ensure 
that (he eniire village community knows 
about the rcceiptoffunds. This can be ensured 
hy the traditional methed of ‘munadi*. i e. 
announcing through beating of drums 
whenever any grant is received apart from 
displaying the information on some 
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prominent wall. Even if the block notice 
Ixiaid djspUy^ ibi» i nf<mnaiion the same will 
tilter (0 ibe village level. It is our emphatic 
view that disseminating this mformaiion 
among the villagers is the one single most 
important step (hat will bnng about a 
qu^itative change in the siuiaiion. 

As regards the provision foi appointing 
u comminee m each vi lli^ to supervise 1R Y 
work we found that in no village such a 
conumtlee was appointed. Il is suggested 
that (be block officials who have practically 
no worl should be enjoined to constitute a 
comniKee in every village to monitur and 
supervise the work before any grant is 
released. Similarly monthly meetings to he 
called by the pradhan should be attended hy 
some block otficial and if the pradhan dues 
not hold meeting for three consecutive 
months the grants should be withheld 

The other serious lacuna appears to be the 
absence of any training of the pradhan and 
other members of the panchayoi. (1 the 
members and ihc pradhans are given tmensive 
training about the priorities of the ’./orks 
that should be undertaken and, about the 
various provisions of the manual and its 
i mplemeni alion. t here is no icason tusuppoie 
that il will not result in substantial 
itppruvement In the working of the scheme. 
Tlic manual provides that a maximurri sum 
of Rs 50.1)00 can be speni by DRDAV7.P$* 
fur training. This is highly inadequate if 
every member IS to be trained AstheUKDA 
retains 20 per cent <if the tola) JKY funds, 
the timitation ot'Rs .50.000 shoutd be dune 
away with and ihis anHium shnutd targety 
be used in training the tnemhen uf the 
panchayat^ 

It is our siiung view that m>l only 
pi ion tics shoutd be fixed for witrks to he 
undenaken under JRY but fur important 
activities tike affurc stall on. water and suit 
ciMuervaiion jnd tanddevctupmnu.cic. their 
should be specific eurmarting ot lunds in 
perceniage terms just as it is done for lAY 
and MWS Al least 50 per ccnl ot the 
atlocadons slhuuld be reserved for the 
abovementicAcd 'activities. 

One important issue in the proper 
utilisation of funds is a.s io who ^huuld be 
authorised to withdraw the fumts and in 
what manner. Section IH of the manual has 
rightly emphasised that the amounts for 
payments ’*shuuld be drawn through u 
cheque". Further,'’the cheque shall be signed 
by the head of the panchayai alongwiih 
another person who has bWn specially 
aulhonseJ by the village panchayai by a 
resolulion. llw other pcrsim must be a 
member o f the > il lage panchaynt or secret ary 
of (he panchayai Payment of cveiy amount 
should be authorised in the mceimg of the 
village panchayai " The manujl has 
provided fur joint opcraiion ami the intention 
Is quite clear that apar* from ihe prudhan 
(head of the panchjyat) the other person 


muS be a oember of te village panchayai 
who abouid be aitborised by a rosoluiioo. 
The words **or secretary of the panehiytf ** 
only connote thai if any panchayai has aim 
an elected seermry he will joriuly operve 
the accouiu. In no case can it be construed 
that the block functionary called gram 
panchayai wUukan (GPA). in UP should 
operaie (he account jointly with the pradhan. 
Eul in UP Ihe practice without anycaccption 
ihal the ^nunt is jointly opeialcd by Ihe 
pradhan tfong with CPA who i> a government 
employee and has a number of panchayais 
in his junsdictiun. By flouting (he manual, 
(he bureaucracy at least in UP has, in a way, 
maintained iu control and supremacy in the 
aflairs uf the panchayai as the OPA by virtue 
of being a government lunctionary has a 
great sway over the affairs. In cases where 
pradhans are mx well'Cdui'aied and efTtcient 
we found that the OPA kept all the vouchers 
and the ai’covMs and the pradhAns just 
signed im the dotted line Even ulherwivc 
the pradhan has lo (oc him as he arranges 
for (he audit of (he accounts and can make 
complaints against the pradhan. The latter 
easily succumb to hi» illegal dcmandi. He 
may say that he has (ogive su much to higher 
officialv and the pradhan has to yield. In a 
few cnscs wr lound (hal (he (iPA took 20 
per ccoi of the giant tor such puTt>nse«. We 
also came ocfi»ss a sianhog case where a 
(nhal pradhan was asked by the hUvk officials 
to handover the entire JKY amount for the 
mamage of the daughter uf a Mock ofTicial 
and was asMired ihoi everything would he 
SCI fight. 1hc piHW lellow oHiged Thuse 
prudhans who are themselves cmbe 2 r. 1 ing 
funds will naturally pass on Ihe amount. 
Only those prailhans who arc dead honest 
will refuse lu pay the cut hut we found that 
such pcrstKiv were unduly luvasscd by ihe 
GPA and rH> one tame to then reivue. 

ft IS alvo our reeling that hy making no 
provision foi Ihc audit fee and for the 
running that the pcwjhan has in do. one has 
to adopt dishonest means to meet these 
expenses. Not onlv provision Inr audit fee 
should be nude but some travelling 
allowance and a mudcsi honorarium should 
also be given to (he pradhan during Ihe 
period of executioAorihe works under JRY. 
This will be a UHire straightforward course. 

Gis'cn (be foLi that pradhans have been m 
a large mimhct of cases misutilismg and 
embenzhog the JRY funds and Iht; fact that 
all power has heen curtccniraicd wiUt them 
and (hey have successfully torpedoed all the 
provisions fur forming committees to 
supervise (he JKY work or to repiwi about 
the vanous aspects of work being done to 
Ihc village avscmhl), it will be proper lo 
devise an alicrnniive u» the existing system. 
It appsMTs to he advisaf^ctu form a separate 
sommiitce which should not iriclude ihe 
pradh.in in each paruhayal io execute the 
JRY Wiwk and the accouiK may also he 


operated by two penou other Ihifi 
pceAiJi eketed this comnloee. The 
pradhan in that case wlU ^ ai a watch>dog 
and will naoirally tee lo it dial do irr^larity 
is done and all the provisions of the manu^ 
are strictly follow^. The great ^vantage 
ofihlssysiem will be thai (be pradhan having 
no control over JRY funds will strictly 
supervise (he work and being the head of 
village panefiayal, Ihe committee which will 
execute Ihe work will also be under the 
constant vigil of the pradhan. 

JR Y was started with the primary ubjecii ve 
of general! ng addiUonal gainful employment 
to (he rural unemployed and uiKlercmployed 
and (he seconda^ objective was to create 
sustained employment. It has failed to 
generate adequate employment to the rural 
poor and as regards creation of sustained 
employment il does not even address the 
prcMcffl. Creation of sustained employment 
by strengthening rural economic infra- 
siructure can only maienalise if ihere » an 
orgaoisaiion to employ the workers on a 
regular hosts. 

There arc various activities which can 
employ ihe rural poor on sustained basis 
wiihin the rural areas. Soil and water 
conservaiitin, afforestation, creation of 
irngaiion faciliiies. waier storages, 
consi rvciKHi of other i n1 rasi luciurc. elc, tan 
generate adequate cmploymem to absorb 
most pf (he ni ra) poor in gain! ul employment 
on a sustained haxis bui what is lacking Is 
an organisational set up lo accomplish it. It 
was m this context that the First Five-Year 
Plan had rcwimmended the creation of a 
regul ar land army to undenake these act! vities 
wherever they are required. In a decentralised 
set up such armies can he set up at the block 
kvel. The amouni that is being spent on 
vajiiKis employmeni generating programmes 
can well be pooled together to maintain a 
land army lo undenake (he abuvementinned 
activihes oa a regular basis. An army uf SO 
lakh people drawn exclusively from the 
piHKcst section of the niral pupulauon ean 
be maintained on what is being spent on JRY 
andothcremployment generating programmes 
yearly.’ The land army should work in a 
strictly disciplined manner in (he priority 
area of land and water conscrvatior. and 
afforestation, elc, unlike at present where 
JRY resources are going mainly to mral roads 
to be washed away in the next rainy season. 

Notes 

I A study of JRY by Pltniting Conuni&iioo had 
earlier found ihe msndays of employmeiit of 
the lajiK order, viSf, Jatm/ur /tijy;ur Yvjaiia: 
a Stwdy. 1992 ' 

1 Einploynieni lo one person for MO days in s 
year al the rate of Rs 50 per day will cost 
Rs 0,000 in a year. Pnnidmg for another Rs 
1,000 per head on aiknirastraiKin, equipnwni, 
maieruil, elc, on allocation of Rx 5.000 ciora 
wilt br sufficieni lo provide luttained 
empiciyineni lo 50 lakh rerivnaon arefular hiius 
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Regrouping in Indonesian Politics 

MGGPilUi 

The cor^roniation between the Indonesian army and (he Muslim 
Jundamentalist groups has pushed president Suhano inio 
a corner. 


WHEN presideoi Suharto indicated that he 
would not stand for rc*elecdon in 
ifier 33 years in power, (he inevitable 
regrouping of Indonesian politics and 
pressure groups pitched (he armed forces 
of (he republic of Indonesia (ABRl) 
against (he s(ronges( pressure group, the 
Muslims. This tense quiet confronta* 
tiun ineviiably painia president Suhano 
into a comer. 8ut he is still in a bettor 
posiilun than his predecessor president 
Sukarno was in 196S. when ABRl put 
down a bloody, communist*backed coup 
in which a million people were massacred 
and the Pam Kumunis Indonesia IPKI) 
was bunncil. 

ABRl and ihe Muslim groups do not 
often confront each other but strengthen 
their posiium by closer alignmeni wiih 
president Suharto. But their differences 
get a wider audience now. Recently, an 
epi sodc I nv o1 vi ng disiribut ion of cn vclopcs 
cunuining 5,t)00 rupiah notes (ahoui US 
S } .M0; and nii injunction (o '’hunuh einr* 
(Mil the Chinese), at sirccicnrncrsin sevctal 
towns m Indonesia, led ti> mndum at(«;ks 
oti prospernus Chinese businessmen in 
Jakarta. Medan and elsewhere. 

No one seems to know who di.stributed 
these notes, hut if ihc aim was lo create 
a law and order problem, the attempt failed. 
The pmj*Chinc8c inicnsdy of the 1950s 
and 60s is no mure, and those attacked were 
individual rich Chinese with a record of 
ill-ireaimcni nf workers But fur weeks 
after, every Hight from Jakarta was filled 
with Indonesian Chinese seeking u haven 
elsewhere. In Singapore, they were buying 
USS 1.500.000 apartments with cash 
brought in briefcases. 

Restive undergraduates in several 
universities, including Bandung, west of 
Jakana. with their list of not necessarily 
anti-government grievances, the stiff Jail 
sentences for ihe youthful critics of 
president Suhano. and the assassinaiioii 
of a btigadier-guRcral in June have added 
to the widesinciid unease. In every one of 
these instances. ABRl is perceived to be 
confronting the Muslims, fundamcnulisi 
pressure groups and inielleciuaJs. 

Indonesian poliiics works through a 
system of consensual agreement, in which 


only the curnmunisu and aiheisis arc 
excluded. ABRl has dominated politics 
since before Indonesia's independence in 
1945. and the dcmocraiic process ensures 
iU doimoant. if ihm coniroUing. presence. 
The dominant poliiical party is ihe 
Ooiongan Karya (Golkar, for short, and a 
federation of functional groups, including 
the aimed forces). The only force ihai 
openly challenges this sei up Is the Muslim 
group*, whic h i ake I he htir nm/r role from 
the PKl. 

ABRl positions itself as the saviour of 
the coumry. with us dwi fungsi’ (twin 
lunciioot) of maintaining territorial 
iniegnty and playing an impunam role in 
the governme n t and administration. The 
sharp reaction to the May conference on 
East Timor in Manila, and Ihe healing up. 
in Kuula Lumpur, uf non* govern menial 
uciivisis protesting against that decision 
uui.iide the Indonesian embassy. rcHect 
these internal tensions. In normal limes, 
they would have been ignored. 

The lemcity of ihc diplumatic pressure 
against presideni Fidel Ramos of the 
Philippines underscored ABRI's internal 
moves to reinforce control over the 
noticeable resurgence of Islamic forces 
That Indonesia threatened lo ns>l hosl an 
1 mportant tnevung het ween representatives 
of the Philippines government and the 
Muslim irredcnlisi Morn National 
Libera I ion Front (MNLF). one which 
J akana had long sti i ved hard for. indicated 
the seriousness of the situation, 

Whai triggered the present confronla* 
iiun IS the sysiiynaiic. though no longer 
loW'kcy. campaign by the mimster of 
heavy industry and research. lusuf 
Habibie to succeed president Suharto in 
199g when Suhano has indicated he would 
retire after 30 years m power An imensely 
ambitious German-trained aeronautical 
engineer wbo laid the grcHjndwurk for 
Indonesia’s indusirialisalion. Habibie 
IS linked lo a prominciH Mushni think 
tank, instiiiui Cendiakawan Muslimin 
Indonesia—Indonesian Muslim Intel- 
leciuaU' Institute or ICMl ABRl regards 
him as the iniellectual apci ol the current 
revival of a campaign lo lum Indonesia 
Islamic IndiuicMa. <k*spiic iK <Jti per s cm 


Muslim population, remains avowedly 
secular. The Muslim groups want to 
change that. 

A smear campaign against Habibie is 
under way. His critics, in ABRl and 
elsewhere, allege that refurbishing the 
East German naval ships, which Indonesia 
bought at Habibie’s insistence, "far 
eaceeds" the cost of belter new ships. Tbe 
World Bank criticism at the cost over* 
runs of developing an indigenous 
Indonesian plane adds fuel to the fire. There 
are even calls lo have him charged with 
corruption. Rui he is not alone. Another 
cabinet minisier. admiral Sudomu. a 
Caihniic who hccame a Muslim wben he 
married his present wife, is implicaied in 
the recent collapse of the Bapindo 
bank Indunesian sources allege that his 
wife I* a director nl the Hong Kong 
company that had a substamiul holding in 
the bank. 

ABRl encouraged a new ihink tank lo 
counter ICMI, called Persaiuan Ce ndiaka wan 
Paocasilalndunesia—IndunesionPanchashlli 
Intelleciuali’ Association or PC?|'>while 
actively cracking down on Muslim 
dissidents. The anti-Chinese nets, which 
seem lo have been an aiiempt lo divan 
aiieniion. brought forth the infamous 'death 
squads', shooting down in cold blood 
thieves, robbers, gangsters, drug smugglers 
andl this time, Muslim ucii vi&i*. ABRf was 
widely linked lo similar death squads' 
more than a decade ago. 

Suhano. SI 1 11 1 n cuntm I. cuniains his anger 
but barely keeps the two groups from each 
other'* throats. Indoipesun sources say the 
ABKl m uon is locusedon Habibie and his 
support lor a greater national role for Islam. 
ABRl accept* Islam’s importance in Ihc 
national conscience, but only within a 
secular scute. 

But the Muslim objection is not to this 
alone The flauniing uf wealth, ihe widen* 
mg disparity between the rich and the 
p6or. the prominent role of the presideni’s 
children m business have accentuated 
these pressure* His daughter, Siti 
llardiyanti Rukmana, already Indonesia’s 
sixth nehest person with declared assets 
of 400 billion Tvpiah (about US $ 180 
mllliun). recently declined a cabinet 
position, she also lead* the consorliuni 
ihai manages the toll road between 
C~engkaccng international airport and 
Jakarta. Kcccnily, the son of a prominent 
Indcnc.Man was exiled when he turned 
out to be Ihe principal importer ol the 
narcoiic drug. Angeldust. this followed 
the death t>l an Indonesian man, in the 
house of u piominenl ucircss, ol an over* 
ikisc ol Aiis'cUfuvi, Tlu^ pcrMin is now 
in L«indon 
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PERSPECTIVES 
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Fertility Rate Decline in Ikmil Nadu 

Some Issues 

R Savltri 

Tamil Sadu has achieved a decline in fertiiiry rates without the expected 
pre-conditions: decline in infant mcnality rates, imprm'emens of literacy 
rates and the bettering of the status of women. How is this to be 
explained? 


THE populiii&fl of India hai grown 
cooiid^ably during the period 
According lo one mimaie. by ^35 AD 
India will have more people than OHna and 
by 2040ADi India'8 population wou ld ea ceed 
2.5 billion. 'n>e iota' feniliiy rata (TFR) fof 
li^a wu 3.9 in I9b9 (SRS fifurea). and a 
unique feanjre of it ii that the rates vanea 
widely among the atatewfrom 5.2 in Utrar 
Pradesh lojusi 2.0 in Kerala. Tamil Nadu 
II th e only other stale be.tides Kerala with 
TFR leal than 3.0, While thelCerala. low 
TFR u accompanied by low infaru monalily 
rale, high rate of literacy and better sunu 
of women, this is not true of Tamd N^hi. 
'niere eiiit siatei which are locially and/or 
econoffliculiy beiier Tamil Nadu but 
with a much higher TFR, 

TaciH I Nadu seems to be acou nter*exampi e 
to many of the widely accepted hypotheses 
that lower infant mortality rule, higher liieruy 
and better status of women are a must (or 
bringing down fertility. Thu state has 
achieved a TFR uf 2.5 without any of these 
accompliihmemi In literacy. Tamil NaJu 
ranks KcoruJ in India, the firsi being Kerala. 
However, while m Tamil Nadu only around 
52 per cent of the females aged seven years 
and above are litcnie. this rate is as high as 
STperceniiii Kerala < 1991 Cenms) Erodes, 
in res peci of I ncomc and poverty le veJs also. 
Tamil Nadu does not rank high In fad (he 
state levels are worse than the alMmJia 
average. Though the socto-ocooom k* profi le 
of T^l Nadu IS not very impressive, an 
interesting feature is that the state lues the 
highest composiie index of urbanisation' in 
India with even Kerala ranking unly next la 
Tamil Nadu in this aspect. 

Not just the economic protii e but the state's 
social profile ts also not very I mpicsMvc The 
infant morulity rate of the slate wa» 68 per 
1.000 live binhs in 1989. far above (has of 
Kerala, which was only 21 per I.tXX) ISRS 
figures>, Sex rauo. an indicator of status uf 
women is not favourable to females. Though 
(he ratio (nundwr of women per 1.000 men) 
at 972 is nos veiy low. the fuel that the sex 
raiioof children surviving is only 898 girls 
per 1,000 boys is indicative uf higher female 
child monalily rues. The higher sex ratio for 
the popuiMiofi as a whole may he due to 
nugwion. although we do not have data to 
confirm (hii, Tamil Nadu has a reluively 
higher lingulatt mean age at mamage. but 


this ts not a reccM phenomenon. As per 1971 
Census, also, age at mamage was not low. 
Since decline in fertility is a recent 
phenomenon, having suited onl y in the laiier 
half of 1980s. age al mamage cannot be 
identified as a mayor influencing f^ior. 

What could have encouraged Tamil 
famiiies to opt for the small family norm is 
indeed, a million dollar quest k>a. This paper 
reports (he findings of a study lo tdemify the 
factors respomible forinscr^sinci and inter' 
temporal variation in feniliiy mTamil Nadu. 

iKTUI'.SU'nMI^L Anat.vss 

As the only reliable source of disinctwise 
information is census, the analysts had so be 
restricted to the 1 9H] Censusdau. VanaMes 
(hat were considered lo analyse (he variation 
in tuul fertility rate are populaiKin density, 
urbanisation, female literacy, marriage 
pattern, ncs ratio, workforce and health 
facilities. Summary statistics, via, mean. 
vanaiKe. scnallesl arid Largest values, median, 
first qgartilc and ihe third qiwnile for (he 
vanabics meotHined above were used to 
compute the high, medium and kiw range 
I'M each variahle. TFR was crews vlassilicd 
with ihc MieiU'econofflic va'iahkv taking 
one at i nme to find out if the vanabics do 
have an itKlucncc on the fertility voiiutioni 
among the distnciv. The variables were 
coasidered h» he linearly related when the 
iksincis fall diagonally in the table. If the 
djstTHis were found to he lying scanered in 
(he boxes wiihnui any particular paiicm, i( 
was concluded (hat (he two arc not linearly 
rdated. To 1 1 luuraie this, the table on crass* 
classification of leroale literacy with TFR is 
given in Table I. 

Table I shows that the districts arc 
uniformly disinbuicd among (he diflermt 
cl»»s.indicatingclear 1 y ihuTlK and female 
litcrai’y arc nut linearly rdaied. In other 


words, a higher female Ii wncy rate does not 
necessarily lead to lower fertilicy rates, or 
vice versa. There exist districu like Periyar. 
with low female literacy rates but also lower 
TFR; and at the other end of the spectnim. 
districts like Thirunelveli and Kanyakumari 
which have high TFR (kspilc having high 
levels of female literacy. 

Of the 16 diiincts in lVnil Nadu. Penyar. 
Coimbasore. Madras and Sale m rank as Ihe 
first four from boaom. i n TFR. On the other 
hand South Arcot, North Arcoc, Ramanatha* 
puram, Thirunelveli and Kanya kuman have 
comparatively veiy high 1FR. Among ihe 
districu with low TFR. Madras and 
Coimhaiore have high population density, 
urbanisation, female literacy and age at 
mamage. and alioa low proportion of labour 
force in aghculiure, Thw reJuionihips are 
in the expected direction. However, whik In 
Madras infant and child monalily rates are 
low. this is not true of Coimbatore, 

In the other two 1 ow»f efiiliiy districu, 
Periyar wiihthe lowestTPRand Sakm which 
follows cloMly. none of the variables listed 
above seem to explain these low rates. Both 
dtstncii are not doing well in the lociO' 
ecooum ic front, Deiuiiy and percentage urban 
population of these two districts are in (he 
middle range. In Penyir, population density 
u unly 252 and just 22 per cent uf its people 
livcHn urban areas Less than 30 per cent of 
the tenules arc literate in these two dtsiricts. 
In Salem, the mean age at murriage is only 
I7.K. less than ihc legal marriageable age. 
Infant and child mon^ity rater are also not 
low and more than SO per cent of their labour 
toite are in agnculiure. 

In the ease of the high fenihty districts: 
South and North fist^. Thinineivcb and 
Kanyakumari, the first two have, as would 
be expected, a low population density, low 
percetuage of urban population, and low 
feinak liierocy and age at mamage. Hie two 
also have hi^ infant and chiJd mortality 
rates. However, this is not so in the case of 
Thinmelvcli andKanyakuman. Asacon tfaK . 
Kanyakumari which is among the high TPR 
districts hashighdensity,high femaleliteracy 
and quite low infant and child mortality 
rates. Age al marriage is the highest <20.3) 
in ih>s district. Similar is the case with 
'niirunelveli also with high female liieracy. 
high mean age of marriage, low IMR/CMR, 

North Arcot and Periyar with the hIghM 
and lowcsl TFR respectively have the same 
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MKHmtto. Same is (he caee with ‘Hnichi and 
Kanyakuman. WhilelhcKi miois ihe ume 
In bMh thcK dinned, TFR diffen hy O.S 
poiBti. Again Dharmapuh and Pudukoicai 
have a TTO of 4.3 but (heir sex/Mioa have 
a van difTerence*—959 in Dharmapgri and 
1.007 in Puduiotui. 

Ihii analysis reveals (hai in Tamil Nadu, 
feniliiy does not seem to be relaicd (o 
propofiion of urban population, female 
literacy, age at marriage, work panicipaiKHv 
or sea ratio o1 the population, and even io 
infant and child mortality rates in some 
districts. 

However, it was also observed that none 
of the diMiicd with high urbanisaiion level 
have high TFR as well; and that in all the 
high disthcu, urtamsaiion level <s very 
low. It appears that the fendiiy rate wilt 
surely decline once a particular level (more 
than 50 per cent) of urbanisation »reached 
Similar is the case with labuur force 
pankipauon. Disiricu where more than 75 
percent of the labour force are in agnculUrral 
aciivibea, Ihe fertility rate also is not low. 
It Is around 4,3/4,4. Also, districts with less 
than 50 per cent of the labour force in 
agriculture do not in general ha ve h igh Tm. 
Thus, It IS not (he absolute number but ibe 
threshold point that seems to matter in case 
ofisbvusation and labour force in agncultuR. 

Two other variables were considered in 
our analysis, in terms of their relationship 
to fertili^ levels. These are elecirilkarion, 
and provision of pucca roads While the 
former did not show any sysiemaiic 
relationship to *ITR in the different disincts. 
proviskm of pucca roads in vitlage.s vems 
to have a neguive relationship wnh I cruliiy. 
The only exception to thi.t is North A root 
distrsct. 

As (^served above, sex ratio of the general 
populsion docs not seemio intiuence feni lity. 
We (hen considered ses ratios of children 
ever bom and fhildren surviving, and found 
that these do affect the lenilily behaviour. 
In fact, these raiioa arc bener indicuturs of 
status of women, as the geneni sex r«io is 
affected not only by diffeteniiil moruHi y by 


sea. but also by migraiion. It was observed 
ihat in distncti where sea niio (calculated 
as number of females per thousand males) 
ofcbldren surviving is much lower than that 
of the children ever bom. TPR is more than 
4.0. The only eacepoons are Salem and 
Thinindveli. Sea ratio of children surviving 
Is (he highesi in Thirunelvdi. Uie district 
with the highest TFR as well; and the ratio 
is the least in Salem where the ITR is nut 
very high. 

Punher to this cnat tabulation analysis, 
multiple regressiun was earned out wiUi the 
following variables: Child mortality, 
petuemageof villages vnih pucca roads, and 
ductuesper I XlOOpopulaiioo. Child inoiuliiy 
and rued facilities expl ained only 46.44 per 
cent uf the variatiun le TTO. However, the 
value of R-square increased to 86 AH per cem 
nfl exclusion of Kanyakuman and Madias, 
ihe outliers. Pursier addition of aonther 
vanaMe. via. doctors per l.OOO population 
increases R*iquaie by less than I per cent. 
Thus child mo^ity and road facilities seem 
to be the most sigcHOcant factors affcLiiiig 
fertility. Child raorUliiy and mad facilities 
arc ihenixelves Mghly correlated. Alsu, 
aval bhi hty of pucca ruaUs has a high negative 
currelaiiun with percentage of labour forcr 
in agriculture. It was mentioned earlier that 
districts wnh low percentage in agnculiurc 
prefer to have fewer chi kken as vrel 1. Sundari 
(1992) observed that work partKipatnwi rale 
rif females in non>farm acuvkieshas mereaxed 
by more than 3(i per eent in Tamil Nadu 
between i9KI and 1991. This h.i> been made 
pussiblv by the better rural-urban linkagc.s 
in Tamil Nadu. Thu.v better mod taciliticsby 
way ot changii^ the labuur structure, cnabl me 
belter aceexv tu health faciliiiex and 
influencing the ihmking ut rural people may 
have tvoughi down ihc teniliiy rate. 

iNirai-TiMRjitAi. Anai vsn 

Data avaiinble tium the Sample Rcg>«' 
tratiu n System over the penod 1970>89 on 
TPR was used lor this analysis' The rates* 
over the years arc represented in the Innn 
of hrxe graph (ligure). As can be seen from 


the graph. duKng the period 1970>78. Tamil 
Nadu did not experience any steady decline 
in fertility. The rves were wavering. How« 
ever from 1979. the rate started to decline. 
Also, during 1978*79. emergency was 
proclaimed in (be country trid forceful 
sterilisaiions were done. The sample 
regisiraiion system was also modified 
duntig this per^. Considering all these. It 
was decided to divide the period under 
consideration into two parts—1970-78 and 
1979>89 Kinked exponential model was 
used to estimate the growth rate with a kink 
ai 1979. This method reduces the inaaiuiti- 
vity of growth rare esiimaiea to instabilUy. 
and thus gives more accurate esiinuses of 
underlying trends Kinked exponential 
models were filled to lotal feniliiy rates in 
the rural areas, urtwi areas as as to 
combined rates. The rcsulis are given in 
Table 2. 

It is clear from Table 2 (hat Tamil Nadu 
experienced a feniliiy decline of more than 
3per cem in the 1980s. The Table also bringi 
out the fact that rural-urban differential 
during (he per^ 1979*89 are negligible. 
But an interesting point to be observed here 
is that I n the urban areas of Tamil Nadu. TPR 
has increased dunng the penod 1970*79 at 
the rate of I per cent. 

The age specific feniliiy rates for (his 
penod. vir, 1970-89 were examined to Ond 
oui which age*group has contributed more 
to the feniliiy dWiine. The results are given 
in TaMc 3. 

It can be seen from Table 3 that fertility 
in the age*8ttHip 20-24 has declined in rval 
Tamil Nadu. Con inbutirm to fertil ity decline 
in rural areas of Tamil Nadu is urtifonnly 
spread among each age*grDup. PenilHy rales 
in the age-groups (40-44) and (45-49) were 
quite low even in the earlier years (1970s), 
leaving noi much scope for decline. Ai 
feniliiy stsned to decline only in the laiier 


Taxi I 2 Estimateo CxANot in TFR iFix Csni ) 
•T R&siMNce 



1970*78 

I979*X9 

Rural 

-071 

-3.87- 

Urban 

092 

.V67* 

Comhtntd 

-0.37 

-3.87- 


** Sigmricant ai S percent level. 

Sewrre Calculased from SRS esDiDale* of TFR. 
for (he penod 1970-89 uuig' Kiikcd* 
Enpooential Mndel 

Tam I ^ t'»KfT*drAGr CoNittiRi'TiuN c»*Ba«>i 
Aot-OWK'P T(>0>CUNk IN TFR IM^XiM. m 


PiBioo I970-X9 

Agr-rxftup 

Rural 

Urban 

15-19 

9 .1053 


21X24 

in 2922 

' 18 2698 


24 ritT: 

.tl 4724 

U>. (4 

27XK52 

4S 05.18 

^.39 

20 782h 

32 9398 

S(M4 

5 7228 

10 7056 

45.49 

1 3719 

3 5M5 


S.Hfit r raU’ulaled ftoiii SR 8 csiimWes of TFR 
and AXPR for (he yeer^ 1970 89. 
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haJf of I980i. contnbubon by ckIi age* 
group during thrs penod IM4*89 was juo 
computed. In the riml areas, (he age^group 
(25-29) has contnhuted the moat (37.9 per 
cent) lolcrtilily decline with ihe age*grwp.i 
(20*24) arKl(34V34) following closely. These 
three age-groups have conuibuted more than 
80 perceiuioTFK deeltne. In (he urban areas 
while when ihc whole penod I970>g9 was 
c^stdered. the fenilUy of ihe age-groups 
(15* 19) and (20*24) shelved an increase, 
during ihe period 19M*A9 these had declined 
and contribuiion of the age^group (2(b24| to 
fertility decline wax as high as 22.K per cent. 
Contnbuiionoftheage-groupl IS-19>. though 
not very high, wa.s also a.i much a.x 7 5 per 
cent Thus during the latter hall of I9)i>s. 
not only has fertility declined in general, hut 
this has been especially sipiificani for women 
in the younger age-groups 

A most inthguing quesuon i% what could 
have motl vated the young Tamil women to 
opt for family planning. Socially a^ well at 
economically, there exist states whK'h are 
better than Tamir Nadu, including in icmis 
of infani and child survival, which have not 
expencnced sue h an cxteiu of fenlity decline 
In respect of poveny and inequaTity. Tamil 
Nadu's track recMfd has been a sorry one. 
The index of per capita Siam income at 
current prices wax ax l(>w as 92 in 1970*71 
(belnw the alMndia level). The. mdex 
stagnated around 90 during the years 
I97(V7I to l9KVg6. As regard.*! operational 
hold! ngs. the state i % among the lowest. Total 
foodgrains production is also low. Total 
production rimgeJ (roin 61^8.0 million 
tonne:; during the 20 years period (1970 71 
(u I9g9<90) in Tami) Nadu wHh the ex* 
ccption o1 two years, vi/, 1974.75 and 
1982-83 when the production was less than 
5 million tonnes. 

Cofisulerirtgthcabuve.ii wax hypothesised 
that people have realised that they ought to 
reduce (heir family siae to cope with ihc 
prevailing level of poverty Lee II9V0) has 
observed that fertility, mortaiity, nuptialiiy 
and migration all respond to cvunomic 
fluctuationx. In tact, the higher age ui mamagc 
I n ihi s state could al5ui be alii ihutcd (o povcdy 
A kind of economic crisis ihai acc«iiding lo 
Lee is likely to aficci births is an iiKicasc 
in agricultural prices and reduction in 
agricultural output. Subcamaman (I9K6) hns 
poitued out that in Tamil Nadu the relative 
rtiral'Urban poverty pallem betrays j close 
relationship to the relative rurjl*urf>iin price 
levd ratio (jaiha (1989) also Jcmonsiraiod 
that “while rural poverty and agnculiural 
production were inversely related, the effect 
of the taller at the slate level wa.s either weak 
or absent. The effect <if pnee lluciuaiions, 
on the other h;ind, was c«insisienily strong 
and often decisive". Ghtisc 119891 also 
showed (hal hi ghcr i cbovc pnee of fiiodgrainN 
has poveity*iiu*icaMng impact. Coasidcring 
these arguments and the faci that ovcnall 
fertility dechiie is more closely axsocuicd 
with whal happens in rural uro.is. the cflect 
otTlieConsumer Prirc Index of Agncuhural 
Labourers (CPIAI.) in resficet of foodgrains 


on TFR (ninl) was studied. The meUiodo* 
logy followed was as set out in Lee (1981), 
The model suggested is a distributive Ug 
model ID which lags of up to four years are 
included but lags of up io2 years can be used 
fiK ^urter data senes (sl^er meaning a 
senes less than 30 years long). The model 
proposed IS as follows 

In Y s a<^b In p(i|<^b.ln p(l*l) 

+b,jA p(i-2Kh.ln p(i*3H< 
where Y IS TFR (lural) 
ptMjs aic CHAL ttoudgrains) lagged by 
i years 

a,h,s arc constaiMs .inde is the cnor term 

Applying the ahosc model un tunc series 
dat» from 1970 (o 1989 using TSP 
pnigiainmc. it was louod lhai current prices 
and prices lagged three years were found to 
he MgmtKMiiily inthk'iKing iertiJiiy levels. 
In Y^I.S47*( tl2l>ln plt)s<4).l7}ln p <t-3) 
<7.91) ( ^24 j t 2,78) 

R * * 92 8 per enn 

The sum ol the lagged coefficients is >0.38. 
As I he dji a were first lugged, the cocfnciew s 
are elasticities indicating the ratio of 
proportional change in fertility ui a 
propuriiimatc change in prices. From the 
cucffKienis. It can he inferred that a 10 per 
cent increase in liHidgrain pm es would lead 
to 3.8 pci cent decline in fend it). 

rnwciA'Wi 

Analysis of inlcr*diMnct variation in 
fenillty has brought out that availability of 
road facilities and child munaliiy are ihe 
most important factors influencing fenihty 
in Tamil Nadu. At the state level. percentage 
of villagers, with all sveather roads in 1984 
was Ruitc high at 79.7 per cent. As per an 
economic appraisal oTTandl Nadu conducted 
In 1984*85. the total length of roads in 
ki lomelies has increased by 45 percent during 
the decAk 1971 *81. It is intcresung to note 
that nujot coMnbutors to this increase are 
the non-nuyor dist net roads and vi I lage roads 
and o>ads maintained by panchayais. These 
tsvsi classiiic«iiMins have undergone 90 per 
ceni and 79 per cent increase du nng the sa me 
decade. Hcncnianspurtadun facilities imply 
heitur cormcclMim hciween rural and urtw 
arc AX Av incntioocd earlier, the ixmiposite 
index of urbaiusuiHHi whichiiKIudesbesides 
percentage ot urban population, rural 
population served by urban centres and 
djstiince to the nearest town is (he highest 
in Tamit Nadu Those implv that the rural- 
urban linkages ate quite string in Tamil 
Nadu 

When rural 1’HR was regressed with 
ctinsunier price tuf loodgrains) Index ot 
agncuhural fahouii^s. it was found that these 
two are highly correlated Thus poverty 
combined with better rwal*urban linkages 
seems to have influenced the fertility 
bchavUur m Tamil Nadu. This gucs against 
the cuenmofl hcliel ;njt poor lend to have 
more children In gcnofol. fcrtifiiy is. for 
many porcntiK a balance betsveen the costs 
and bene fils ot having children. In a poor 
family benefits may be mure than the coals 


as in theae famihea more die chikdm mean 
more are the hands to work. Bui in Tamil 
Nadu, the scenario may be quite tUfTereni, 
Rural-urban connectivity has enabled the 
rural people to take upyobs in the urban areas 
witiKwt shdhng fheirresidence (ourban areas. 
This. DO doubt, would bring about a change 
iRtheaujiudeof the rural people. An outcome 
of urban influence is (hat (he couples In rural 
areas also want to educate tbdr children 
which naturally would mean hi^ier cost of 
child lesnng. Also, it could have helped the 
people to realise thai they can lead a beuer 
way of life and can cope better with the 
increasing pnee situatmi by reducing (heir 
family size. Further (he female labour force 
pantcipaiion in non-farm activities has gone 
up in the 1980s. This has again been due to 
transportation facilities in the villages. 
Once femaJes start going uui of the village 
to work they would naturally desire to have 
fewer children. Thus, the findings of this 
kiudy have generiied inicreiiing. new 
hypiMheses which need to be validated with 
disuici level data for 1991 and qualitative 
studiex. 

Notes 

(This paper IS based on the Project Repen eaiiiled 
'Regiunul and Teinpnral Vahinon in Fediliiy m 
India A Cempaialive Study of Tamil Nadu and 
Mahvashira, submitted in partial fulfilmeM for 
the award of the Poiigraduate Diploma in 
Pupulalion and Oeveloptnenl. Centre for 
Dtvelepinefii Siudsei. Tnvendrum, 1993.) 

1 Varubks included for calculaiing the index 
arc uiban*pupuUtion raiio. rural population 
served by urban ccaues and disiance to ihc 
neaccM town. 

2 UujiglheSRSdataonTFft and ASPRforlhe 
period 1970* 89, perceniage contnbutioA of 
each age-group lo decline in the TFR during 
ihis pBC^ WAS worked oui. Separate jcgressions 
were ruted for each age-grovp wjih time as 
•ndependeni variuble and ASFRs and TFR as 
the dcpcndenivar able Coninbutionof Ithage 
grTHip IS given by (b/b>*IOO wheie b/a and 
b arc the voefTKientv of regmuon fined with 
Ihe respective ASFRs and TFR 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Assessing India’s Political Economy 

T V SftlhyRmuiihy 

Hw PrIbAiI Trtniitioa: Bourgeois Democracy io Imlb by Achin Vanaik: Vorso. Li>ih1ihi tiJi.vtnbufcd by TR Publications) 

1991; lU 320. 


K lapse of well over iwa yean since its 
publicsiion nocwithstandinn. this is perhaps 

smote appropriate momento review Vaiuik’s 
sfuJysis of India's 'bourgeois democracy' 
than immediasely after it appeared During 
the Ian I Oyeara. India has been eapenencing 
chanies of a dcep<moced nature. Some uf 
these are mcremc^ in character, the seeds 
having been sown much earlier*. iMhers are 
<;uaJiiaiive]y new. Tngeihcr ihey have altered 
ihe political, economic, uxial and cultural 
fabric of India, and contributed to an 
undemuni ng of somcof ihc basic a sumptions 
upon which much of the intellectual 
{particularly. Engl i«h educated) consensus on 
the nature nf the Indian polity reMv 

On the political dimension, acceptumv ul 
(he institutional appurtenances ckcinral 
['reprcsentniive't demcchicy in India a« 
evidence of the substance of (he rule of 
denuK'racy has survived the liinerpency, 
though weakened by it On Ihc economic' 
dimension, India hai iravcrscil a long und 
winding road>~-from Mah>«laoohiv\ mixed 
economy with emphjos un die imblic sector 
and central planning, aiul Kut's applicuCKin 
of Kaicck I 's ihei try of' i nicrmcJiaiu rcgi mes * 
Io Indian cotichuons, tn the prcs.*iures that led 
to the Green Revolution and. in turn, the 
pre»uics generated hy ii. 

The Indian economy hjs wavered. 
cclecocuMy. bet ween alternative and opposed 
rfxidclsofdeveloprTwni —imfviri substitution 
and seJf'Xufilciency onenuied. and export 
promoiion^.ind private (nalionul and 
mtemaiionaf) capital onemoted. Uliimaicly, 
we have been wrincss fur some yeun now i<i 
the spectucJeoflndia os beggar No I knocking 
at the doon of mtemalmnnl and gtiihat cepi lal. 
Has not the world title ol T'mancc Minister 
of the Year* been recently bestowed on that 
indefatigable anti-hero uf this dmourmeru, 
Manmohan Singh? 

In this sphere, wuh the exception of certain 
strands of Gandhian thinking, the original 
consensus on the rok of the slate tn economic 
development (1933-1975) was shared by 
Marxists and non-Marxists alike, alhen from 
opposing pcrspecuvc^ Non* andaiui-Marxi»is 
bdieved that a strong stale sector was a 
necessary prelude to the emergence ol u ful ly* 
fledged industrial bourgeoisie, whilst Marxists 
believed that a strong role for the vtaie in the 
economy would fumfy pioleianan and 
democratic forces and keep the national 
bourgeoisie under coniroi 

Of the aociil and cultural pfc*%utc^ that 
have gMhered momentum i n recent decades— 


the mounting imeruniy uf the mucgiiuliMXl 
seettons ul rural and urban India (a maj<iniy 
Ilf whom are dal ilv, adivasis. scheduled caviex. 
mitkiriiy communuK's and wiimcnl. and the 
nscofonti-Nccular pdincal Iotoa which po^ 
a threat lu religious minoniics arc the most 
serioux and inuMent ones Much cd* the 
intellcclual iiutpui of Indian and nitn-lndian 
social vcicniihis ho^ been marked by a spini 
of complacency, and misplaced contkkucc 
that the 'demucraiic* siruciuros of (yt/ct m 
ihc Indtan poliiKol imlicu arc dwabk. and 
that the Indian lUling cla»4cv wiiuki tfwayt 
prefer cimxcnxus to conflict where their 
I Mercsts ran against the inicivviv uf the mass 
Ilf the pci>ple. that tntra-ruling class 
coniradictipns could he revulved hy moni' 
pulaiing i’cntre-siaic relattons. and ihai 
'secularism* had a permaneiti and un¬ 
challenged future oheuJ 
lltesc assumptions have been scveiviy 
shaken hv the me of cummunalism as a 
puJrtical force which is by no meartstonftned 
to the ditlerent eunstiiucm segments of ihc 
Songh panvor. In tact, communal tendencies 
are pre^n even iti moior pcJitic tl ponies at 
Ihc naoon.ll and regiitrul levels which claim 
to be .secular and anit communal. Must 
prominent among time u (he Congressli) 
ilMif in which j cummunalisf hihhy has 
wedged ii'cir in u power I ul puMtion over a 
long period uf lime Since the asMimpoon uf 
power by Ihc Indira OanJIn iMark Jit 
government in l9WXlhe Hindu communoliM 
tendency within the Cungresstl) has reared 
ii> head in diflcrent ports of the cuuniry with 
predict^k ckctur.il resuliv liip to e pomt, it 
muM he addol hy way of quafifKiaiiin!) 

A enmpansun ul the dcvelupmeni of 
cummunaiism 1 5 cumcinporary I ndia w ith the 
cxptnenic <>( Eurofv with fascism (whose 
num feoiure was its anti-dcmocretK and 
popul IS) character) m the inter* war years would 
puini to Ihc xoltencc i>1 the aomimic faciots 
at the nxM of mk'io- cultural changes. They 
nuM be tdcMilied and analyu!d cn order to 
graspihe forcevoi w<«i m ihccurrcnt wiuoiion. 
Vanaik’s book, which dcvotCMi long chaplci 
to communaiism .uid HiikSu national ism 
(C*hapicr 4). represms on dtempi to pi ovule 
an onalvttc rrnmewurk fur such an 

t 

undemanding At ihr same lime, it must be 
noted thill the main cniiteniHin <4 the Him A. 
which IS alu> itN most pn44cimiiic feature, is 
that, (kspiie i riHlack's oial du •ncomuigs, India 
ha» achieved the status ot a mk'cvssIuI 
bourgeois capiial 1 4 cixinumy during the n rst 
fnurdes'AlCvnl iiuK:pi'(Ml*ncc. Translated iniu 


tnicmaiuHul icrmx, this would mean that India 
has .jchicved legiona) prorninence and a 
corresponding degree of global influence. 
Belorc oiiempttng tu ^vovide u critique of 
thchmA. It would be appropnate to draw 
attention to the ulicni features of ihe de vekip* 
mem of Vana>k*s assessment ot India's 
fKililKal ccimumy. 

The book begins with a sutemcftf. cruelly 
hclied hy devclopmenu dunng the HOs and 
VUv. to the effect that among third world 
cuunirtes (presumably, including China!) 
India has the most powerful slate and a na* 
iHinul bourgeoisie with ihc greatest degree of 
auiiKiomy from foreign capital. TTie main 
ptnnu mode in Chapter I ('.State and 
Kconnmy’) ore in reaped of the extent lo 
which the Indian sute has enjoyed autonomy 
in determining cconumic and social policy, 
the rclaiivc dominance ot the different 
scgmcnis ol India's propertied and capitalist 
classes, Ihe impediments tn the way of the 
Jndiup econoi.ty achieving a smooth rate of 
growth, and inevitably the (fuesliofi of how 
Indi.i's gnmih has compared with China's. 

Vnniiik's analysis is weak on the 
charociensation of the unevenness of the 
dcvefopmcni uf capitalism in India, the 
diviurtal K lurocier ul capitalism caused by 
inNurinoum.ihIc problems (not lea.sto( which 
has heen (he di (I iculiy cxpcrtenued m hn nging 
imliisiiial and ogncultural development into 
alignment wiih each utherl in the sphere of 
indigcnuuN occumuliUion of surplus needed 
hy iiKJusiry u> fire the engines of production, 
and the liiiiitutinns of the state In providing 
die krnd uf sucenur needed by Indian capital 
to <wcrcomc iis deepening and irreversibk 
(Icps'iidcncc on i met nail on a I capital. 
Fiirthcimorc. coinpnhsons with China are 
misleading and spunouN iiot leaiii because of 
the fun^lamcntal diflcrencus between the two 
political cconiHoics. their starting pmnU in 
the late 4Cks. and Ihor very different 
lraieciuiK*s' C'haptcr I ol (he bu<ik. which 
sets Ihc scene, ends with a highly problematic 
chafactensudun uf India's political economy 
and dtw% ntM come lo gnps with ihc reaUlks 
ol litdia's rapidly dcicnofaiing predicarneni 
since (he tnid-KOs 

On such an unsound ihcorrticaf I oundotion, 
Vafioik LonsirtKis Chapters Z w3 y which 
altempi to dcxtuhe (hv mam events in 
indcpcndati India's poliiK.il huiory in class 
.ml sinH-nir.il irrms The idojo lliemc of 
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larger bourgenii democnhc fnmework*'. 
Jndii'i poUticil InitMity has been weU 
docutnerued but the diKuasion remaiiu 
largely confined to the realm of horizontal 
(i e, HMra-ruling class or bourgeois) conflicts 
which, despite their severity on occasion, 
have been kept from posing i threat to the 
eomticutional mechanism of government. 

bitra'iuling class consensus steins not from 
a conviction that India's unity and imegnty 
<10 bebved of the Nehni dynluiy) isrio and 
of itself, sacrosanct (or to use Naipaul's vivid 
phrase, che essentiat ingredient of the 
'sacrament' of independence), but rather from 
a tfiliianan assessment of the Ir^an Bate as 
the most suiiabie site for the contending 
fractions of the ruling ciass to achieve their 
goals In other words, a political split shcaild 
be avoided which is likdy to result in a 
division of the country. Thus, the mam threat 
10 Ihe legitim^ of the Indian stale ansesnoi 
from the dominam ciass fr^tioM in opposition 
to one another, bui from the vcriical 
contradictioft of Indian society between the 
dominant classes as a whole (and hence the 
Indian sum) on the one hand and. on the other, 
the oppressed peoples of the country who. 
over the last three decades, have had lo defend 
themsei ves against an increui i^i y oppressive 
and coercive state. 

Vemc/kL DwaADmiON 

The verticai contradiction hciwceo the 
dontinani and oppressed classes has nor hecn 
given the importance that it deserves in the 
literature on post-independence India, and 
Vanaik'sbook, sadly, is nociception Tube 
sure, the stale has crushed all the organised 
iimmecQonuy struggles (from Tclangana to 
Naulbari and beyood) involving people's 
movements. Unlike the popular struggles 
against state power, however, regional 
autonomy movements led by local ruling 
cluse* {• castes) (drawn from the agrarian 
rich in some areas and nomproductive but 
middle to high caste elements in others) have 
succeeded in compelling the Indian suae ti> 
accommodate itself to pressures lowards a 
paiTial decentralisation of power. But the 
popular upsurges in India, far from 
diuppeamg from the polilical scene, have 
condnued to reproduce themselves m ihlTcrent 
forma overdiflereniclustenofissues Dcspiie 
thear apparentiy fragmented character, they 
share a common denominator of uppositioci 
against the state and The ruling classes by 
virtue of the social (e g. caste), gender, 
economic (poveny and deprivation), cultural 
(e g, minorities such as the Muslims and 
Sttdis). and psychological oppression that they 
have to endure. Any study of economic and 
V pobtical change in India which does not accord 
a centra) place to this maior contradiction of 
Indian society cannot throw suffictem 
explanatory 11^ on the developmetusm ihe 
utaontirsm. One of the crucially imponant 
^ iipecii of state power in India is that, over 


the last three decades, its modi touted 'near 
onsiipcmnce’ has shown a tendency tea high 
degree of unevenuess. Thus, since the 
Emergeocy. the utfluence of the Indian state 
(in shajp contrast to dial of the Chinese state) 
tn the iMernaiional arena has been syste- 
maiicaUy mtnti to a poini of rdaive un* 
m^orunce Even its significance as a regmd 
power has heen undmined in raem years. 

A hnef componbrn b et we en the Chinoe 
stale since the ^voluiioA«idihe Indian state 
since independence is appropriate to this 
discussion. A pu werful state was miHildcd out 
of the revdiuion in China. It addressed the 
task of removing poverty, socialising 
production (also cemralising power) and 
developing mechanisms for securing as even 
a distrchuiion ol essential commodities 
throughoui ihe country as practicable 
PamdoKically. the Chinese state was wdi 
ptKcd 10 ben^it I rum threedec^es ofreUiivr 
international isolation; internally, it eKercised 
aneffeni vecheck on 'dass enema' (vanably 
defined frun time to time), and undertook a 
long-term policy oieradKaring poveny (even 
I hough differentials between the poor 
peasantry md urban wurken, to die only one 
exampir. perusicJ) When, during ihc late 
70s. those in control of sMe power mdkylly 
altered the difcciiun of China's dcvelopnvni 
uiwurds grcaicf openness (to foreign 
investment and pjrticipaiion). cnmpcUtMW 
idumesiieally and internal lonallyi. 
rcucnchmen gl the public sector (without ihc 
Oaic. hu wcvcr.gi ving up any parTcri iis overall 
ciHUnil over deciSMtn'tnaking). and. In eficci. 
a puniol revcrval of its hIcoI^. Ihc MKiciy 
iis ii whole hod already achieved concrete 
g.iins m Its buM* wiihotN which vectiLal claw< 
coniradicikim, m any socicay cmild not he 
kept ol a nan-ontagonirtic level. Now ihai 
China into iiv saonii decade of this new 
phase, sirainv have begun To which 

pose a ihreoi b> |he sudpl fabric, and which 
could take Ouna on the path ol uneven 
devekipcncrri beyond a poiii of no return Bui 
the political IcjJmIupof Qiina is aw«cof 
the impurtoncc of keeping the power of the 
si.itc in lad in order both the monitor 
exlcma) influcnccv (the need for vriikh is 
acknowledged) and lo contain internal 
npp<iMiion (which is likely to. gather 
momentum not unly tn urban imelledual 
dretm hut olvo in the rural areas where the 
gams of the first ihrcc decvle.' of progress 
arc seen lo be undemuned). 

The amtiasi K.twix*n ihe above picture and 
the Indian Uaic'v response to icccni 
devdopmciMs in the country could not be 
more diametric. At independence, the Indian 
Male was VO Mruciured as lo mambiin an 
es|uilibrium hciwccn aniagonisiic classes 
whllM enabling ihc doimnani classes (in 
paniculjr, ihciutHiruI irulusirwl bourgeoisie) 
to lay Ihc fi lurKLitum i»l a capitalisi ecraomy. 
As the vvflK'al coniradicdon between die 
dominant and oppressed classa de ep ened 
(mainly as a conseduenee of uneven 


devdopmem of c^talism ind (he failure of 
the state to persuade (he newly arisen rich and 
middle peasant classa to channel a poitflA 
of the surplus augmented by tbe Green 
Revolution to industry), the coercive and 
oppressive power of the stMe was raised to 
ever higter levels, (t was directed widi special 
force against popular uprisings and people's 
movements At the same lime, the Indian state 
tespecially since the Emergency )b6Ciinemoic 
and more exposed to pressures from abroad 
and from within. 

Until and through the Emergency (the Indo- 
Pakistan war over Bangladesh being, 
undeniably, Ihe high point of (his period). Ihe 
political leadership was able to keep alive the 
myth of the omnipoteflce of the Indian stale. 
The Emergency gave rise loa new awareness 
on the pan of large secUoni of the Indian 
people that their civil, democratic, and 
fuftdamenul human rights were no longer 
safe and they could hope to hang on to them 
only by mounting struggles against (he state 
Ihe forca ofoppcisitionbriefly uniiedtogeiher 
to demonstrate to the ruling etemenls their 
doerminaiion tu retrieve their basic rights 
which (he Slate believed it could steal with 
impunity by imposing an internal Emergency. 
By (he same token, Ihe honzoM^ contradiction 
(c^Kcially that bei vreen (he national indusmal 
bourgeoisie on the one hand, and.ontheoiher. 
(he regional bourgeoisie in amimberof areas, 
often of recent provenance, which reflecieO 
the iptercsisof a variety of class segments— 
ranging from smal I businesss to the agrarian 
rich) poned ii Ihreoi to the central ised and unitary 
conception of politics under a single umbrelfa 
m the form of a homugcneoui and tightly knit 
politicel leadership perpetually in power. 

IV arena (provided under theconstltutional 
ruhfK) of 'Centre-State relations' witnessed 
a new and more r^ical phase of activity 
leading not only to fairly painful adjustments 
on the pan of the Congressfl) but also to a 
sharing of power between the political 
represemaiives of different segments of Ihe 
Indian bourgeoisie. 

Thirdly, in the economic sphere, the 
emptiness of the rhetoric of the 'socialistic 
pattern of society’ stood thoroughly exposed, 
with India’s absii^uie poverty (as revealed in 
figures fur the proportion of the population 
living helow the poverty tine at any given 
time) staying pul at staggeringly high levels; 
at (he same lime, (he different segments of 
(he national bourgeoisie reached (he 
cooclibiun that, as the Indian state had ceased 
to he (he most effective or useful channel for 
(he advaocement of Bwir interests, the urge 
to waids I ibcral ising the economy by opening 
the door to increased private foreign 
invatmem and rolling back tbe public seerer 
economy was provided by (he realisation that 
depemhme on external sources of capital 
would be a better aliemacive to stagnabon 
within a framework of autonomy and 
independence. For (he hundreds of millions 
of pour in India it would mean (as it. indeed. 



ftlKflly doei) the ftiperiinpoftitwn of a ww 
ptuM of uiemal d^endence (under hanh 
condWom of ttncrunl adjuumcm) upon three 
dccidw of antl'people ^idea pivcised in 
the Mine of poverty elleviation by a state 
which hai become a more or less ipeM force 
luemMicnally and io« mud) of its steam m 
the eye* of the rulmi daises. Unlike the 
Indian Kate which it desperately tedting to 
implemeni policies imposed by the GATT 
ard eager to accept the conditiocialities of the 
IMP and the Dunkel proposals. China hat 
shown itself to be in a position to lay down 
the terms under which it expects to ^vance 
during the new phise of its economic 
developmenc. In b^ cases, the inieresis of 
the poor (or the weeker Kctiom of society) 
art being heavily compromised. In the case 
of China, it can be said that at least during 
the Ant three decades of the Revolution ihe 
poor fared better than they have ever fared 
in India. 

This GOiVrasi between the two Asian powers 
has been clearly registered in the recently 
adopted actinide of the US. The May 1994 
'working visit' of the Indian prime minister, 
ending on an ugly note thanks tq the raciK 
public behaviour of the Indian delegaiion in 
Boston, hisbeen iingulsrly inetTecu ve. During 
the same wed; as the Indian prime minister's 
visit to Amenca. presMtem Clinton announced 
that his government had decided to extend 
China's MFN status for another year and io< 
delink the issue ofhurrunaghts from the issue 
of trade inChina'scaie.Chiru’s idamjcH cefusd 
to bow ID Amencon pmvjn has pwd off. 

Chapter 2 is thus presented wholly in icmu 
of the relationship between the Indian state 
and the national bourgeoisie, and of wh^ly 
Ignoring the political dynamic underlying the 
discourse of the mans ol the people as rcftecied 
in the numernus popular struggles in which 
they are involved. The severe limitatinns of 
such an unbalanced and partial approach 
berome clear in the discussion ofcciurc'suic 
rdairons in Chapter 3. The mam ditficulty 
arises in Vsnaik's caiegoncal rejection of 
"any characterisation of India as a 'multi- 
nationar state'' and equally categoncal 
assertion (ha ‘Tndia is very much a nation* 
state which,..has 'solved' ihe 'national 
question"* (even, presumably, including the 
Kashmir question which is provi ng. each day. 
to be a more and more incsisiible challenge 
to the Indian state!). In other words, pmvtncml, 
regional, and sut^national (and, even, sub* 
state) identities can be asserted without lay mg 
claim to Katehood. 

We have already noted that such assenions 
of wivnational idenihics constitute a well* 
worn method of accommodati ng divergences 
between diffemt segments of (he dominant 
classes which have a vested intemi in the 
maintenance of ihe poNver of the ca isti ng state 
smictures. Thus, the iniervid between the 
publication of^he Repod of die Rajamamsar 
Committee (appointed by the DMK 
govemmett of Tamil Nadu during the late 


60s) and the puNicaiion of tha Report of the 
SvkariaCommisuun t appuinteJ by the Indira 
Gandhi'Mark II governmeni during the curly 
60s) can he regarded as constituting the em ire 
chapter of cerurc'ftaie relKioAS in the histcay 
of India since ind epen dence. They brought 
to a conclusion the work begun by the Slates 
Re'Orgamsaikm Commission lunder Faz'l 
All. as chair) during the mkl*50s. 

However, throughout ihe 47 years since 
independence the contradiction between the 
Indian state and the moss ol the pet^e 
(Including, in particular, the economically 
duadvanuged, and those belonging k> the 
lower castes, adivaais. minority commufliiics. 
as well as women) has never ^aied. Under 
conditions to which Uk current policies of 
liberalisation will give rise, politics in India 
are likely to become more and more 
confrontauonal. At the heart of these 
confioMations liesa fundamenul rejection of 
(he Indian (nation) state around which inier* 
party (including ihe left parties) and intra* 
(vl ing classes* conieruus has gel led over the 
last four decades of so. 'nvte confrontat ions 
(1 e, between the mass of the pcopie and the 
Indian state) will neceasanly retuli in chanpng 
the institutionaJ and theoretical caiegoriCN 
whKii provKle (he raisen dVirc of the Indian 
swe. and compel a re-delimifun not only of 
the Indian state but also of the term ‘namvi' 
as well AdmiitedJy. this is a long drawn*out 
struggle of which (he weakening oi thc si news 
of tuie as presently consul wed is hui one 
aspect. Regrettably. Vanaik has denied himself 
Iheoppuriumiy of consHienng the poxsihtl itio 
arising oui of the sharpening vcnical 
contradkiion^ of Indian society by siarting 
with u rigid and sckeeotic definition t>f (he 
Indian naiion xiate. This, unfonunatcly. 
weakens Ihc discusMunof lommunaiivn and 
Hindu njiiuiwilisni in Chapter 4. 

Humu Nxtwkai ivm 

Chap(er4failhJullyrqiroduceslhc linejmy 
of icaHKiing which is vharactcnviK ol the 
book as a wliolc. Thus. Varuik argues-ilut. 
as in other cases (presumably, 1 9ih and early 
20U) century Europe), in India loo religious 
hegemony in civil society is being systc* 
maiically replaced by secular-demucraiic 
hegemony wiih grewer industrulisation and 
urbanisation, the nse of the capital ist .^lau: and 
(he ('unsolHlalHin ol the baxK* in&iiUiliurv^ of 
civil society. Again, citing hi$ undcrstwuling 
of India m the lensioo between different 
segments of the bourgeoisie as a whole raihcr 
than between ihc buurgeoisv as a wIhiIc and 
the mass of the people. Vanaik sees no 
incompaiibiliiy bet ween ihe prcscrvaliun of 
ihe bcMfgeois dcmocraiic system in bnud 
outline and. wiihin it. ihc projcti ul dc- 
scculansatron and HinduisatHm of the poJiiy 
spearheaded by "the agnruJiural bourgeoivie 
and petty bourgeoisie" 

By an ekiraurdiovy twist of logK\ Vanaik 
propounds the view that ihcrc is scarcely any 


inciwnpntihiliiy between ''the maintenance of 
a sijhic and sinwtg democracy in ihe West 
and mcrcasrng rik.'ial oppression of a minority 
ofihcpopulaiion"; by the same loken.'lndla's 
Nveak (hut funciiooing) demoerKy" and the 
w eakeni ng of the secu) ar comem of its politics 
can comibnably co*esisi. In other words, ihe 
equilibrium between thoK two forces, despite 
the undermining effect of the latter on ihe 
former, wi 11 be seen by' *aspi rants u> national 
auihoriiy" as necessary to "preserve (he 
secularisation ufihelndian state withal moK 
some adjuumenis here and ihere". Tliere u 
another name lo this kind of thirtking-~vit. 
hard boiled poiiiical cynicism. As witneai to 
recent evcnis I n Ayodhya and events currently 
unfolding in places such as Vrindavan and 
Varaiiati, we may well raise the question as 
to whai may ihe''adjust menu here and then" 
be. which those m control of Kate power will 
feel impelled lo make? 

Hindu nationalism has been revived during 
the last iwQ decades not only by the BJP and 
communal Hindu organisKionibui also under 
the combined auspices of all ihe mainairevn 
riDlionai and regional paniei*»'With the 
excepiion ol ihc three mam communlsi 
tendencies. Ihc social and the lanaia Dal— 
which have noi scivpied to use religion for 
elocuiral purposes. Thus. Hindu nationalism 
has become imbricated with Indian 
naoonaliftm Ai the level of analysis. Vanaik 
makes two seis of useful points. Firu, the 
concepiualisaiioA of communalism (by 
historians such as Bipan Chandra) as a 
diamdric oppiHlie of nationalism does not 
adequately lake iniu accouni the actual fact 
that there ara powerful forces which promote 
«k-seculansaiinn in cml society which must 
ho tackled at ihc societal level precisely 
because de*scc\ilansaiion piesenu itself as 
ihc dialectiiul opposite of the slate's projecl 
ol prvmoimg scc’ulansalion of politics. 

However, the action alternative suggested 
by Viifuik to the libcral'lefi rhetoric of anti* 
cun munal ism is far from sad sfactory. Vanatk 
believes ihat nothing cun be gained iy relying 
on hourgeots poliiical panics or the state. In 
this he rs nghi ‘Rk project of secularisation 
must he one of conscientising the people and 
pcmi.Kjing Ihcm lo see the concrete advam^es 
of secularisation over de-secularisation. 
Vanaik'»su ggesiion sounds 1 1 mp particularly 
in view uf ihefaci that not only has he ignored 
the cxmcrcte struggles that the vaAgua^*less 
(1 c. ma under the aegis of Marxist leadership) 
mass Ik] Ihc people have been waging on this 
from. bu( he also casts the mass of (he people 
in Ihc mould of passive consumers to whose 
bciia sense an appeal must be mode in ihc 
ruunc of secularism. 

Again, (he reason for the dissatisfacoon 
caused hy Vanaik's undoubtedly we!l- 
1 mentioned suggesiion ofa/i alicmaii ve (o the 
panacea-now on show in tiie idcologicii shop 
windows fronted by India s English educated 
ciimpraduc secular intelligcntsiii^iTiust be 
sough! in his failure lo stafl wiih a more 
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dynamic blueprint of whai has been 
iMeie«lingly mi&conceived by Naipaul as "$ 
million munnius" in an aliogdher different 
cnnteKi (of one of his numerous voya^s of 
$df*djscovcry to India) The uue of Punjab 
is added as aiail lo the MihsiantivediMrusMon 
contained inChap(cr 4 . Cunuu^ly. ihe spectre 
raiMd here is the communolisaiion «>f tite 
Sikhs instead of the Indian >tate which has 
meted out a shamelessly cociiniunal iieatment 
to all sections of the Sikh communily during 
the last quarter of a century. 

Chapter S. which attempts hi idcniily the 
agencies of change, begins with a critique of 
(te role played by the communists in Indian 
politics. Vtuiaik traverse* ibis by now familiar 
UfTtcory With an interpretation ol*the 'peculiar 
trajectory' followed by Indian ctimmumsm 
and an examination of the dynamic under* 
lying its fissile ideological character. The 
mainstream left panics are viewed as 
representing (he forces of regionaJisin raihcr 
than the working classes of industry and 
agriculture. Tamed into the ways ul 
parliamentary elecKiral competition, w iih ihuir 
original revolutionary progrAmme aKindoned 
to all Interns aM purposes, the two main 
communist parties—CPf and especially the 
more succeAsluJ CPl(M)—have shown 
themselves to he eapnblc ol exploiting 
communal divisions by taking sides and 
drawing electoral support from one or mher 
of the contending pwij cs c Ui mmg In rvprcsurk 
the interests of minority ciimmunities 
(especial ly the Musi i m«, at m Kcrai a) w hi Isi 
the main Marxist parties have Jisijnccd 
themselves from the unorganised sciiiirs of 
the smuggling niatses. ihe smaller unJ imirv 
radical political formalloiu have tended lo 
identify ihemtcives w iih speci fiv causes m iin 
aintospherc of growing ideological uiwet* 
tainties and cultural rragmeniatkun. 

India is yet far from forging a siruclurcd 
alliance "among all the forces Mrugglmg fur 
systemic change" Vanaik slicss 4 *s the 
importance of not undercsiimuiingilic pi'wcr 
and reach of the Indian state, WhiUi this is 
a jierfectly justified cautuin. it is equally 
important to place the position of the state 
in perspective and to appreciate the oppodurM y 
provided by (hedown ward trend III Its capaci I y 
to accumulate power aguinsi mounting 
inienutional and domestic pres.sures. On the 
agrarian scene, Vanaik. m keeping with the 

rest of his narrative, has given greater stress 
lf> the side of the dialetrn: pertaining u» ihc 
ability shown by a recalciirant rich peasant 
class lo 'hegemonise' (he poor peasantry and 
agricultural labour, whilst ignoring the 
powerful struggles waged by the poor 
peasantry in certain jiaiis of India (eg. Bihar 
and Andhra Pmde»b>aiuimsi therKhpeasaiurv 
and Its all ICS ui the local pn| ity and hurcauc W) 
On the urban industrial and service sector 
scene. Vanaik has failed to rise above dv level 
of plai Kudu'S*. 

The Trotskyist nosifum ot pcrin.inem 
revolution wnuld work.iHCtirdingui V.iruik. 


itthc poorpeasanry and (heindustriai w;.*kiiig 
cluAS would (orge political alliances uikl 
undertake "n long march loliburauon'*. In (he 
meantime. Ihc Indian nalmruf bourgeoisie 
will no doubt oticmpi t(» increase iis awnnoiny 
and expand its domestic market 
Unfodunaic l>. (his scciuuio is vitiated by (he 
fact lieu rural and urban mw poli(ic« are 
likely to folUiw new paths in the absence of 
a widely Avepliihlc 'voiigiftard’ tiircc, and 
(hut the ouiiuiomy ol theSHirgcius cajmolisi 
class IS already seveiely compromised even 
although n is siill tor from sinking to a 
cumpeador sioius. Trotsky's revolutionary 
friuepnnt thus remains js imjNaclical loda) 
as at any tunc in the past, with ilsthcorelkJ 
Haws stemming from a lack nt'appnx'iaiioii 
of the dialectical process at work in India's 
political and social ccoKMiy, 

Vanaik’s asscssmem ot Indiacxicmal 
relations and foreign policy strategy. wi(h 
which he concludes ihc boijk. relvs on ihe 
"regHmal (mihisiose. south Asian) lug pi iw\s ” 
tlwsis wliH h d> fletcni loics between Indta and 
Pakistin. endowing (he former with agrcjtci 
degree of autonomy. Rk hunuli.Uing defeat 
of India at the hands of China in I4h2. the 
generally cavalier attitude ol India towards 
small neighbouring cuunincs (cxcvpc when 
non*Coiigress govemmeMs have fven in 
powcri.thc nuclear policy of India sirh'c 1^71, 
not to mcniHin the emrenebed aiK.igiMirMii 
between India and Pakistan llor whKh lax 
only Pakislan hul also India must .wxi'pl 
resfxtnsi bi I iiy) cspcc lolly osvr the iioi ion.ilii s 
question as i( at let is cieKcsied U'gHeis leg. 
in panicular. Ka.shrnM i.irc inlcrprcicda}!aiiisi 
a backcloth til utilinfitiik whK'h reeks mI 
theorclKal dakness Ibe Indian g<ivciiinviv'\ 
polH'y of icprosHHi against Hh' peotdes ol its 
north*ca.stem IriHilici. ol duplwiiy praciix*d 
aguind the ^ Lankan Tamils twiili the 
collusion and connivjiKc ol the puliiK.il 
parties of ihe state of Tamil Nodui. of silcui 
onncxalKin ot Sikkiin and intiinidalion of 
Bhutan and Nqsal. of hob-nobbing wnh Ua' 
odHMis regime ol (he Sliohof lion during ilic 
70$ arc cited as evtdenev of India's success 
in varvuig out a local version of the Mtmroc 
Doctrine for south Asia. In Ihe same hrc.iih 
Vanaik blandly declares Indi a'snun-alignmcni 
m he a succckx* 

India's cummumd puroes ajc bcmeii wnh 
the suck of ideological slavery in the .Sovid 
and Chinese esunmunist partK s in a sinqdc* 
minded manner. The final seciHUi of Cliap- 
ler 6 IS devoted lodcmncMraiiiig that despiic 
doiiKslic putilH'al instabilHy India, unlike 
ftktxtan and Hangbdesh.cacicxpccl b» rental n 
stable in its csiemal aflairs. Quite apart Irom 
giving out echoes of peUy bootgeois national 
chauvinism. Vanaik '> analysis is dangerously 
unhinged because n flies in the face of 
demcTMory reality' so clearly visible to the 
naked eye The prevni jhilufe iif India's 
external reality has been in the nuking tor 
ihclost l5to^lycars It is gnm and ennoMs 
oflinichopv liN ilic luturciK India's.iMonomy, 


for the amdtoratton of the denning povoiy 
ol the maxi of (he people, and for (he incretatng 
oniagonism between different segmenu of 
the capiialiu classes which will inevitably 
en^l 1 the country in violent uonfl ids in which 
(he working classes will suffer. 

Vanaik‘s cuturibuiion falls shon of what 
readers could legitimately expect from a 
Maixisi analysis of Indian poliucs. Us failure 
c on be traced (0 the erroneous charucierlsaiion 
ol (he Indian ruling classes and the post* 
colonial slate of India. Us theoretical poverty 
lx aK/ihutable u> its Tnilskyist moorings. At 
the presem juncture, the India of (he poor and 
oppressed masAci is at a crossroads. The 
coniiminisi and other left parties havesigiully 
lolled them whilst (he strongest among (hr 
organised left political forces have been 
content to iranstnrm themselves into 
parti aiTiemary turncoats without injecting a 
new Miise of urgency to ihe working of 
bourgeois democratic mslitutiuns. The (wo 
main organised forces of opposition are 
baxicidly populist in character; of these, the 
Hindu communalisi panics shnre a number 
of rcommiic and other aims with the ruling 
patty at I he centre, whilst the other is genuinely 
opfxisiiional in taking up the cause of the 
lower and lowest castes in its propaganda, but 
puihoingiraliy disunited 
In such a poiiiicaJ milieu, K lias iwx been 
difl icuii (of Ihe roogrcssfl) U> rule by detauit 
Olid impose profoundly onii-people and unit 
|MMir (the two (cmis shiHild he disttnguishrJ 
(r< >m imc aixH her and i iscd separately) policies 
with (wacticaliy no parliamciiury occountj- 
hihty Whai ihe pixv muises ol India need. 
ilkNcliirc. I s ixK ii v;inguaiO pan y or 11 loveriKni, 
hoi .1 (hcujcticdl pr.iciice nnd nn ideotopiiaJ 
bnmuliKiun which cun be evolved Irom ihc 
liviJ cx|icncncc «ir struggle in whKh many 
M:gincnis oj ilie populace have been engaged 
III diflctcnl jKiris of Ihc country on a vanciy 
ol issues simc the internal Hmergency. 
S^KlIy. sui'h of us who have been looking tor 
signs ol such a breakthrough will feel 
divjppomicd by Vanaik's Lontnhuiion to ihe 
debate un India 

Note 

I Vu, <11 'Soi.iulix( Constfortioii’ in China, as 
tunineied wiih policies id India which gave 
iMly iiur^iiuJ onpufunee lA distribution whilsl 
according much ireatcc importance to 
centralised produclion and managing (he 
eviMKimy in such a loanno as lo open (he way 
(i« the bourgeoisie lo hcnefil fmm the stale, 
(ii> Cliina's bt’iilfvtrffmeni from “Social iH 
CurMniciHMi** tosiaic-managed capitaJism with 
»line tuned ore he si ration between decentralised 
prnduclion and iMemalioflal participation 
[.uniorfled by a powerful stale, in cunirasl to 
India's faMncrwull fn>ai a eeolralised economy 
lundcT (be diieclioe of on apparenlly strong 
sijle in which planning became mose and more 
oh*.ole«ci:ni since the nud-Tbi uowxnU) to a 
nIjIc which IS cofiMderoOly wcakend in die 
iMci t lii Hina] coniexi aiul on aconumy which is 
despeture (o sell ofl us assets ip the (inn bidder 
tioin aliKiud 
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Agriculture under GATT: What It Holds for India 


Asbok Gulati 
AoiS Sharimi 

Thif ptiper attempts to umhsv the tikch tmiHu t India a < iHiumtmeHts on uantnliurv md huetleviual I'roperiv 
fiighrs. etpfcialiy vommilmenh pertaming to nmtket m crs%. thmemiv supptm mul vKfmrt t omprtitUm in the area of 


agriculture. 

THE long (if«wn talks Ml Cicncnl Agrccnieni 
on Tariffs and Trade (hcrcaficr CATTI, 
which dragged un for moa* than seven years 
have come to an end. The world trade ircay 
aimed at opemng inlcmationid mjrkeis won 
finally signed in April 19^. In foci eighi 
roufxls of negotiaiions lu free inlenviiutnal 
trade have been organised si nee the incept i*>n 
of GATT in 1947. Tile Jirst round ol GAIT 
to set the rules of international trade w os held 
in Havana ill 1947, which produced .icluricf 
for the International Trude Organisation 
(ITO).' Since then seven nuire rounds have 
taken place/ ilie cigliih m this series which 
IS cummonly kiHiwn as 't'luguuy kound* 
was initialed in September 19Hh at Nnia del 
este, Uruguay. This round has hcvii the mosi 
difTicult and complex one ns ii covers new 
areas like ugnculiure/ services, banking, 
insurance, tcleconimurncaiions. etc. 

The mam objective ttf GA'ri* treaty is to 
reform woildinidc which is highly Oisioiu^il 
because of chreci and indueci subsidies that 
flow to vAiiotu scctois ol (he csiinomy in 
various countries of the woitd hi case of 
agriculture, specific attempts have been mode 
lu measure the degree and extent of distiXtion 
m ihc wmld trade by Mrnic studies like that 
orJohnsonti97l oi^ 1991), AndersiHiond 
Hay ami (1986). Islam and Valdes (1990) 
and Tyers and Anderson t1992) These 
studies reveal that direci and iiulirect 
subsidies, which How ui the ugnculinral 
scc(or, manifest themselves into diMurtcd 
world prices ol agricultural cummixJitics. 
These distorted wiirld prices, m lum. result 
into a situation uf deceptive compciraiive 
advantage that leads to inetfieient use of 
world resources, which ultimately loads to 
efftcicncy and welfare losses arouiid the 
world.’n>ercrnrc. the underlying philo.vophy 
of GATT treaty is In correc t these distortions 
in world trade of agricultural commoJIlie's 
with a view (o promote efTicieM allocation 
and use of vro^ resources. 

In6a IS ooc of the approvers of this trade 
treaty. In this context, it becomes important 
to study the likely impact of GATf on 
varioua sectors of Indian economy. The prime 
focus of Oti i paper. however, is to gauge the 
likely impact of this agreemeni on Indian 
agriculture by analysing the various 
commitmenu under GATT m the acta of 
agriculture. 


The GATT coinmiimcnix jo the area uf 
agriculture (all under three mam categories, 
namely, market oa'css. domcsik* support 
and capon competition/ which arc di scussed 
separately in the lollowmg Scviions I to 111. 
An attempt is alsti nude to present a scenuiio 
relating to trade in agncultural commtMJiiics 
in the pOM'ilruguay rrsunJ ol GATT tn 
Section IV. Ilti s scciHin also invs to Hknti i y 
the commodities in which Irulia con gam 
from irucmaiiofial trade. Sctinni V coruains 
c’onclwding reinaiks of the paper 

I 

Markel Access 

iMider market occcxi omimiimeiKs, all 
member ^'ounincs id OATf arc rcuuiic*d to 
til rcplai'c all lypcs of non lonlf hoiricis 
with I or ill hariieis.' and <iii rcdiRv Ihc 
levels ol larilfs under a lime bound 
programme. Thev* tcsvls are to he reduced 
by 24 percent in casi'ol devdopingciiuniries 
and by 3 A per cciu lo c.isc of deve k>pcd The 
penod during which these reduciioriN arc lo 
betaken up varies fioiii six vcors in case of 
developed countries lo Mt years in case ol 
devdopoig eiRinirics The least developed 
ccHinines are not rcipiireJ loundciiokc these 
reduetiuns. In addiimn ii • these commiinicMs. 
I his measure also Col I ^ ha maini Jini ng lurreni 
access oppurtumties and the establishment 
of minimum access laiifl quota This 
minimum access larifl quota is to hr 
established ol reduced Uri(1 talcs tor (hose 
basic products where the eunent nurket 
oeceu is lev* than .3 per cent ol domestic 
consunipiiun. During the implemcniauon 
period ihts minimum access un 11 qdoi a lUK 
to rise gradually to 5 per ecru of diKnestic 
eonsumptum. Howwer. it there in u surge 
of imports due lo unfair U.wle prAniccs w heii 
iticscsf e]^ ate hang impfemdkcO. the .qiccial 
provisions of the agreement .iflow any 
country to impose additional Junes The 
extent ot these additional JiitK's willUrpend 
upon the dif fercncc between i he i mport price 
and ihe trigger price,* 

The impteoienialion ol these measures 
wilt not have any adverse clU'cl on Indian 
agriculture during the iniplenicnuiiun 
period.’ This is because imports ol vanuus 
agricultural coinimHJiiics in India are 
subjected to mainly quantitative reslnciions 


for balance oi iKiymcni reasons. The s|fccial 
provisions of agreement allow any country 
lu maintain impoii icstricuons up lo Ihe end 
ol the impfcmcnution period." In any cw. 
even i f I nidi a does nui have B OP co ver, t hat 
docs not mean that India wilt have in 
coi npul sunly i mpon S per cent of i tx domestic 
corisumpt ion What all 1 1 means i& that Indl a 
will allow the imports uf these commodities 
at low levels of lanff Providing uccess to 
ihe domestic market docs not mean that 
there will be a Hood ni imports because, 
(|1 if (he prices of ogricuiiural piuducis m Ihe 
doineslic market are below ihcir inicmntKinai 
U'vcis. imports will nut be able lo compete 
with the domestically produced products. 
This IS precisely whai is true with most of 
the agricultural cummodiiics m India (with 
a notable exec plum of edible oils), and 
(li) il the cuuniry 1 mm where the product 
is being mipuricd is indulging in Jumping, 
special provisions of the agreement allow 
us to impose additional lanil barriers us 
indicated earlier 

This can he explained wiih the help of 
import data lor the incnmum ending ) 9KH*89 
(base period), which reveals tJui except 
for cdiNc oils, where imports consiiiuied 
2 K. 6 (> per cent of domestic consumption,'" 
imports of other agricultura) commodities 
ivere less than 3 per cent of 1 heir total domestic 
consumption For instance, imports of nee. 
w heal and coimn—three major comn>i>dilies 
were 0.3X per cent, 1.47 per cent and 0.92 
per cent of ihci; loiul domestic con.sumption 
duiing iIk' have period (iricnnium entbng 
)9XX*H9i. This clearly shows that there is 
no adverse impoci of the commnmcni of 
nuriict occess un Indian agneuNure. Even 
in caw ivl cdiMu mis, spcv’ul provisions 
ullow fiKfia to mainiarn pre.icnt restrictions 
till the end of the miplemenuiiuu |>crtod, 
which Uf years for the reason.^ expiutned 
above and jIno for balance ot payment 
leoMins " 

|] 

Aggregate Measure of Support 

Aggtcgate mea<^urc uf Mip|>ort ; AMS) is 
the antiuuf aggregate value ol rnarket price 
suppmt, mm-vxempi dl^^:l payments and 
any other subsidy not exempted from the 
rcduciion eummiimcnt expressed in 
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monetary terms. Thus< to est I mate A M S for 
Indian a|hcu1iure. first one woHti mu the 
)eve) of support for each basic product (like 
rice, wheal, cotton and so on) that it obtains 
through (a) tnarkei price support: (b) non- 
exempt direct payments, and (c) other 
subsidies not exempted tnirn reduction 
eommiimenis. Support which (alls under 
the purview of iiun-produci specific Uike 
subsidies on various inputs I is totalled inio 
one non^priiduci specific AMS expreued 
in monetary terms, Policicx which have 
been e xcl ude J from reducti on commitment a 
are government spending on research, 
disease control, infrastructure and I nod 
security, .These also include structural, 
adjustment assistance, direct paymenis 
under environmental programmes und 
regional assistance programmes. 

In product specific AMS. the market price 
suppon is m be culculaied using the gap 
hel ween a fixed exicmal rcfcicncc price f Uib 
unit value in a net exporting country und cif 
unit value in a net importing country) and 
administered price (domestic suppi>n pnee) 
multiplied hy quaiitiiy eligible to receive the 
administered pnee. There is not enough clan ty 
in the Final Act whether the qunntiiy eligible 
to receive aJminibteced pace is the loul 
quantity ol production, or only the maikeied 
surplus.'' The reference price shall he based 
otttheyews l9R6*X7io l98b'SO Thccxicmal 
reference prwe needs tube adjusted I ix quality 
differences xs occcssiiry in order to nuke n 
comparaNe with the domcsdcally produced 
product. 

NoA«esempt direct payments are to be 
computed hy usi ng the gap between external 
Rference pnex and adtninisicied pnee or by 
using budgetary outlays. Inpul subsidies and 
other policies like iT):irkciing cost rcducinm 
measures arc lo he determined by using 
budgetary outlays However, it budgetary 
outlays do not reflect the tu 11 extent ol subsidy. 
tile subsidy has to he worked out by using 
tiiegop hetwedn the subsidised prwcot input 
m question and a represcniaiivc market price 
mu Itipli ed by the quantity used of i hut input. 


ff the product specific and nun-product 
specific AM.S does not exceed 10 per cent 
of the total value of agricu I furat product 
i n ease of a dcvdopiog country (5 per cent 
i n cose Ola developed couniry). ihe country 
ts nor required 10 reduce the product specilic 
andnon-pruduci specific tuppon. However. 
II the AMS exceeds 10 per cent ot Ihe UKal 
value ol agficuliuriJ production, it is 
required to he reduced hy I y.S per cent in 
ease of a developing country (20 pei cent 
in cave of a dev eloped country i of 1 he value 
that does noi qualify for exemption during 
the implement at I on period The least 
developed eountne.s have been exempted 
from ibeve reductions. 


India has basically two types of suppon 
operations for farmers. Flm, market price 
suppon, which is in the form of minimum 
support prices announced by the government 
for different commodiiies, based on the 
recommendations of ihe Commission for 
Agnculiuraf Costs and Prices {CACP) 
Second, ihe suppon in the form of input 
subsidies which are on inputs like fcfliliserx, 
irngution, clearlciiy, cr^it and xeeds. 

The third type of suppon which falls under 
the head of noii-exempi direct payments is 
nof given to farmers in India 
The estimates based on suppon pnees 
reveal that product specific AMS for India 
(for 17 pn)ducts out of 22 total products for 
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•141 44 


( 22 .VI) 

( 31 011 

(bl Kbid un fuiiii 

-105 26 

20X76 

turves pKCs 

t-1205) 

( 2?fl5) 


fiotr * Hguies in pNvtMhescs ate pcrccaoicN m the kMal v^ue cf agncultufsl producoon tv KCludtng 
furrsiry and fidwry) 

I hr 17 btopv Iwl ud-d m pniduci vpuciltc AMS arc i kc wheal. |i»war. hajra, barley. gcam. tur. 
uroit, iMMuif. giuundnui. raprveed and inusuini stiyubeun (yclJowavKl Mack), cotton, jute, 
hitaci A and Migarvanr 

In Aon*|imduci vpccif*c ASrtS. the poigraniinei iniluded ore feniluer vubsidy, clectncuy 
stflwidy, imgaiHM Mtedy. credn iubudy and veed subsidy 

According tu the Minislry of Oomoicrcc pruduei xpecific AMS during 1E w 

k\ I • 1344 42bcllH«. The prvbtctiw with then mMiwe have been discussed mendnuies It), 11, 
IV 14. otmI is at (cIcvaM plactN 


which lodii mtinuiBc miriut luppon 
profnamiM) worfcf out lo be Mtitlvs to 
the cum of 242 bUHon. TWe forntt 
(•)27.14|KrcenioftouI velueofegrlailiun] 
production (exeludini foreitry end 
flihory).^* Non-product ipecific AMS 
woitf out to be Ri 44 bilhoo. $.24 per cent 
of Wil viiue of efricultural production 
(TnMe 1).^ By eddiAg tbero two om feu 
totti AMS oitkhMandi et (•)IU 196 billion, 
which fenni <«)21S0 per cent of the VeJue 
of ifrkuhurel output ^irinf tbe beee period 
1916-17 to 1968-89. Tbli ladicatec the 
metci ve eoiouM of 'tuttion' thu It inflicted 
on Indien efrtcultun, which it commy to 
the fenenl In^reteion of bufc lubetdiet 
which Oow to thii lector. 

Thli iwfettve support <or net tUitiOB) ie 
4hM to the feet thei prices of dlfVeieiu crops 
in fixed by the foverociunt below their 
internMionil levels (berrinf repeseed- 
tnuttirdiAdsusirctDe). Ihis is evident (nps 
the dete presented in IWe 2 . which shows 
thet In terms of per unit output, the hlfheu 
svenfi nsfetive support is for berley. which 
wes found to be (->200.30 per cent dimni 
the bese period.*’ The next highest per unit 
support (in negstive) li found in cue of jute, 
which imountedto(‘)134.92per cetu dunng 
thennium ending I9I8-69. Other product 
groups with more then 100 per cent of 
negulve support, per unit of output during 
the uroe pertod sn miise M 27.26 per 
cent), ser|hura (• 119.76 per cent), lobecco 
(-ll$.S7 per cent) end wheel (-111.91 per 
cent) respectively. The only product group 
receiving positive support wm wgercine in 
which cue the subsidy wu found to be 
’ 14.82 per ce« of output.***** 

Become of these negui ve support fifuces 
per unit of output, the prod^ specific 
sfgregeie meenre of support turns out to 
be negstive, 1 e. price difference multiplied 
by tout quentity of production. The highest 
negstive product ipsciHc AMS wu found 
for whest which totalled Rs (-)8$.74 bilUon. 
Wheat wu closely followed by rice In which 
case (he product ipecific AMS turned out 
to be Rs (-)77.23 biUion. These two crops 
were followed by groundnut <-20.49billion), 
maiu (-16.53 billion) and jows (-12.52 
billion) respecbvdy in that order. The lowest 
negative product sped tic aggregaie measure 
of support amounting to Rs (-)16.5 billion 
was o^ned for soyabean. However, in 
case of sugaiciM as explained earlier, the 
product specific AMS turned out to be 
Rs 2.41 billion during the base period. 

Ihese numbers clearly indicate that India 
1$ not required to reduce its support levds 
as the product specific and non-product 
spedftc AMS works out to be (-)215 per 
cent of the total value of agricultural output* 
In fact over the yean, (be AMS has increased 
in negative and Hood at Ri (-)341.44billion 
during 7E 1992-93. ITiis missive increase 
of 73.77 per cent in abi^ute value of AMS 


seems lo be the effen of dfipretiadoo of 
rupee against major curreadas of the world 
during dm last three yarn as also in relssi ve 
pricaa of difTerew commodities During dtis 
inennium. the hl^mat product spedBc AMS 
In Begative was found in case of ria which 
•mounted to Rs (-)245.96 bilUon. After rice 
followed wheat and cotton with product 
tpedfle AMS totalling Rs (•)107.S9 billion 
ud Rs (•)2?.66 button respaetivdy. During 
dus perM another commodity In addition 
to wgircaaa which has positive product 
ipednc AMS it repeseed and iiwstmd. where 
dm product spedRc AMS is found to be 
Rs 609biUwe.***niaidativetitaresofm^ 
crops in total product ipecific negative 
lup^ during irtenaium eitding 1918-69 
and oknaiuffl ceding 1992-93 are depicted 
in the Figure. 

The calculations of product tpedfic AMS 
for diffetm commodities at farm harveit 
prie^ are also lonawhai in line with those 
obtained on the basis of support prices 
CTaMe Sl.butdsedegreesurelydiffen.The 
farm harvest prices have been used as an 
alternative set of prieee because support 
prices have no meaning In the case of those 
commo di ties where no support openuont 
are carried oo by the govenuneni. Besides, 
farm harvest prices n suppoaed to be close 
to the prices which farmere get for their 
produce. 

Though the product ipeafic AMS for 17 
commo^tim wes found 10 be Rs (•)! $1.03 
NIlioA. theexteBioftajtition (both product 
specific and twi-product specific wai itill 
quite high, I e, <-)12.0$ per cent of the total 
vilue of agriculrufil ou^t dunng 1986-87 
to 1968-69 base period.* There were only 
three eemmodities. nemeiy. gram, tur and 


sugarcane which showed potitive product 
specific AMS. Slnularra^ were observed 
In iriennlum cadini 1992-93. when the total 
product specific and non-product specific 
AMS turned out to beRs <-)208.77 biUion. 
which was found lo be (• )12.6$ per tent of 
(he total value of agricultural output during 
this period. The product range with negative 
AMS narrowed (o 8 commodities and wMi 
positive support expanded to nine 
commodities.* But three mqjor crops, i e. 
rke, wheel and cotton which accounted for 
SS.$2 per cent of total value of agriculture] 
output in I960i [Bhalla and TVagt 1969) 
had negative AMS iinounan|ioRs<*)l67.33 
billion. Rs<-) 117.53 NlUon and Rs (-)26.25 
billion respectively. Crops with highest 
positive product specific AMS were 
poundnut end repeseed and mustard whenfn 
the AMS was Ri I $.44 billion and Ri 13.09 
billion respectively. 

The above mentioned treads of domestic 
luppwt in India are eootrery to those found 
in devH^ied countneiof the world. Almost 
all developed countries provide positive 
support to their cultivators ranginc fiom m 
high w 72 per cent In cim of iapan. 37 
per cent In care of European CommunJiy and 
26 per cent in case of USA [Oulatl and 
Shma 1992].* This is in ih^ coMnit 
to India which imposes net tax on its 
cultivators. 

m 

Export CompetltiOB 

In the area of export competition, OATT 
egreemem calls for reducing direa export 
mbsidiei to a level of 36 per cent below 
1 966-81 level In cam of devaloped eountrisa 
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Crap 

Adnuawuwd 

Price 

(Rs/MT) 

Refcianue 

Plica 

(Rs/MT> 

Predict 

specific 

Support 

(PvCbnU 

AdmliUMertd 

Prka 

(Rs/MT) 

Rakrenee 

Pike 

(Rifiifn 

Fredaei 

Spedfie 

Support 

(PerCmi) 

RM 

2260.00 

3520.00 

*54 39 

3507.46 

6134.70 

-94 86 

Wheel 

1670.00 

3540.00 

-111 96 

2363.33 

4380.30 

-13 79 

Maim 

1373.33 

3121.00 

*127 26 

2116.67 

2525.00 

-1929 

Sortbon 

1373.33 

2945^ 

-114.44 

2063.33 

3427 20 

-6451 

Barky 

1340.00 

4024.00 

•200.30 

1966.67 

2001.05 

-210 

Tw 

3330.00 

$243 00 

-S6.5t 

$550.00 

8184 97 

-47.48 

Cnoi 

276667 

4I2BOO 

-49.20 

4S7D.00 

5563.17 

-21.75 

Urwl 

33SO.OO 

431500 

-30.90 

5550.00 

6769 83 

-2191 

MoOAf 

3330.00 

47B200 

-42.75 

5550.00 

7621.17 

-40.92 

Cfoueitoul 

396667 

6900.00 

-73,95 

6513.33 

7786.30 

-18.27 

Soysbeae 
Rrorased end 

3033.33 

3061.00 

-I,S7 

4566.70 

6322.50 

-3845 

Musufd 

435000 

6664.00 

-St.25 

6766 70 

5509.90 

18 57 

Cottn 

I6S62.00 

17333.00 

-4 66 

24S92CI0 

40734 73 

-63 65 

Juk 

23a3J3 

$59900 

-134.92 

3650.00 

6665.60 

-82.62 

Tobacco 

1233.00 

265100 

-115.57 

1592 00 

3679.00 

-131.09 

Supicaae 

IU.33 

136 16 

14.12 

253.33 

156.16 

38 36 


Mari* 


Adaui wim ad prices sre miMmun v^pon pneas 
Rsfsreaea pnees•■« cifvslvestcuapiferiobKCO iBwIucn case reference pncci wc feb 
valuai). Hm been denved from Mmikty Siausuu ii( Fitrttgn rredr, DCCIS, Cslcuni 
Stmfct: Got. Mimstry of Agneahm and DOOS. CalciKla. 
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over ft period of sift yean. The quftntity of 
sobiidMftd exports by the developed 
eouniries is lo be reduced by 21 per cent 
during the seme period. In cese of 
developiDgcountriei direct eftpon subekbei 

tre to be reduced by 24 per cent end (he 
quftotity of subsldiied exports it to be 
reduced by M per cent. These reductions 
in cftic of developing countries ere to be 
cftfried out over t period of 10 yeen fts 
ageintt sift yeers In cftse of developed 
countries. The lettt devel^edcouAtries have 
been exempted from these reduction 
commitments. Export subsidies irvluded in 
reduction commitmenu are direct subsidies 
paid by the government or my other tgerKy, 
including paymenu in kind; paymenu th« 
are made from the proceeds of levy imposed 
on agricultunl products; subsidies given to 
reduce the costs of marketing Including 
internal handling, processing, mtematlonel 
transport and freight subsidy on expois 
shipments. 

In order to see the impact of these 
commitmenu on agnculiural exports from 
India, we have to look at the nature and 
extent of these subsidies. Indian exporters 
of agricvltural commodities do not get direct 
export subsidy. The only cubsidtes eveilabk 
to exporters of agricultural commodities are 
in the form of; (i) exemption of profits from 
export sales from the income tax. and (ii) 
subsidies on costs of freight on export 
shipmenii of certain products like fruiu. 
vegetables and floriculiuril products. 

Since these payments by developing 
countries are exempt from the reduction 
commitments during the implemenution 
period, the commitments mentioned above 
Will not have advene Impact on agricultural 
exports from India. In order to encourage 
the exports of agricultural producu these 
lubtidieican becontinuedforthe time being 
Once (he export supplies become self 
suriaining dun A| the adjustment period, these 
can be withdrawn. 

It is well documented in literature that 
most of the developed countries operate 
export subsidy ^ogrammes to enhance their 
exports. Accofding to one estimate [GATT 
Secretariat 1993) developed country export 
subsidies amounted to S 16.4 billion during 
(he base period. Thcee countries would be 
required to gradually reduce (heir export 
assistance programmes. This will open up 
new markets for countries like India, which 
are efficient producers of agricultural 
products.^ Tlmfore. reductions in export 
subsidies and subsidised exports of 
developed countries will heve greater 
impllcarions for developing counuy exports. 
Countries like India would benefit not only 
from improved masket access opportunities 
in the developed and developing coumries. 
but also from (he reduction of subsidised 
exports and trade distorting production 
incentives in developed counines. 


IV 

Poit^AIT Scauuio 

Having kwked n ihe commitmenu under 

GATT in (hree mgjor artas of rnarkd access, 
domestic support and expert compeution. 
Ihe questions that emerge ate; <i> what is 
likely n be the impact of iheM commitments 
on world prices and trade of apscultuial 
commodities, and (ll) whether India will be 
betier off once these commitmenu are 
fulfilled by the developed countries. 

Although, projming future is a tricky 
exercise as oo one is yet uut of the way how 
developed countries are going to bri ng down 
(heir AMS. as ii is no more commodliy 
speafic.Thui. which commodities will bear 
(heburden of adjustment remtim speculative 
It would be strongly influenced by 
commodity specific lobbies in developed 
countries. Neverthelces. one can venture 
speculating the expectad outcome of post* 
OaTT scenario ihrou^ the judgmeM of 
experts In the field. On theoretical grounds 
one would expect (hat reduced support levels 
■ad mionaliuUon of trada barriers will 
increase production and export of various 
commodities in those countries which have 
comparative advantage in the production of 
agricultural commodities, Similarly the 
reduction in import barriers will r^uce 
comumer prices m those countries where the 
tanff barriers are very high, which will 
generate strong demand and will push up 
imports. Some empirical fflodell ing exeraies 
show (hit iiuemeuoAil prices will nse and 


sowUlthetridevoluinM.^ BuitheeetimatM. 
of change in prices and irade vary Oom 
study to study. Even if the world prices 
remain constam, it is clear from (he above 
analysis that prices of various agricultural 


Tassx 4: Paicas or Vauous AoucuLtuxAL 
COMMOOrtieS IN RII.A110N TO Wkiat 
(TB 1992-93) 
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100,00 

Rii;e 

147.17 

199.43 

hdaiB 
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74.61 

Sorghuia 

8741 

74.41 

Conoa S 

355.2S 

372.07 

CrouA^t 

24a.55 

189.64 

Soyabaan 
Rapeseed and 

191.61 

177.04 

Muitaid 

28392 

130.34 


NtMti'. % • Kspas 

la cue of grouadAut. Ihe rsOoa an for die 
year 1919. ai die Inwnedonal prkei fer 
Uaer years are aot avaUiMe. 

Prieaa kn India an luppert prices. 

World prices have bno taken from FAO 
QiKjmriy The details of diase prtces an 
given below. The world prtces an for die 
following varieties: 

WhoM « US KhW No2 variety, fob US 
Oulf; Rice ■ Thai rice 5 per cam broken 
variety, fob Bangkok. Maiie ■ US No 2 
(yellvw) vaneiy. fob US Oulf; Sorghum a 
US No 2 (yellow) variety, fob US Gulf; 
CMion aSM l-l/iauS MeiMhiivarietyi 
cif, bvetpoel: Soyabean ■ Seyabean of 
US origin, cif. Roimdani. Ripaaoed • 
Canadsan 40 per cent, cif, NW Eviopa; 
OrouAdnui ■ Any ongin, elf. Europe 
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Rice 

2UI.U 

3520.00 

-24.46 

4302.70 

6134.70 

-51.85 

Wheat 

2024.10 

3540.00 

«74.I3 

2947.50 

4380.30 

-48 61 

Main 

187040 

1121.00 

-66.16 

2818.10 

2515.00 

10.40 

Sorgbum 

1736.11 

2945.00 

-69.56 

3103.30 

3417.20 

-lO.ad 

B«ky 

1112.10 

4024.00 

-121.98 

2987 50 

2001.05 

32.78 

Tar 

3SS047 

5243.00 

5.54 

8625.50 

1184.97 

5.11 

Gram 

43I0.5S 

4128.00 

8.41 

6251.70 

3563.47 

11.00 

Ui^ 

3330.00 

4383.00 

-30.90 

3246.70 

6769.43 

-29.03 

Moonf 

3350.00 

4782 00 

-42.75 

3350.00 

7821.17 

-4092 

Croandmit 

5615.10 

6900.00 

-22.18 

9809.83 

7746.30 

20^3 
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.303333 

3081.00 

-1J7 

7031.67 

6322.50 

10.09 

Mustard 

6I94.IS 

68S4(U 

-11.14 

8274 38 

3509.90 

3341 

Couoa 

I47ll.|g 

17333.00 

7.37 

15979.90 

40734.73 

-56.79 

Jute 

2773.gO 

5599.00 

-101 as 

4371.70 

6665.60 

-5247 

T^MCCO 

1670.00 

2658 00 

-5916 

3314.00 

3679.00 

-11.01 

Sugarcane 

183 33 

15616 

14.82 

183.33 

136.16 

14.82 


Sous Nrmmrvciipiceeofand.mooagaadtagaRaMareiMMavai)eMa.dierefon,aetfleveUof 
support are sane as aader support prices. 

Barm hsrvesi prices an wci|hced average price*, weighu being shares ia total producuon of 
thwe SUBS lorwbkniiervest prices areavaiWde. 

Reference pnees aee cif values (except for lobecco ia which can refemnee prices aia fob 
values) aad l^ve beta derived fion Mmihly Saatwtet of Fortiftt Tntdt. DOCIS, CalcuBa. 

Smn t: GOI. Ministry of Agncvlnm and tX)QS. Calcutta. 
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coituTHMitin in Indii ire wdl tetow thor 
international kvdi. India has comparative 
advantage in agriculture because of itt 
diveneagnxlimaiic conditions (which are 
conducive for i' vineiy of crops almost 
round the year). There is no reason tobelreve 
that exports of this sector will not grow with 
more open world trade policy environment; 
(here are large di fferencei between potential 
and actual yields, the import intensity o f this 
sector is low compared to other sectors of 
the economy and labour coats are rtasonaWy 
low compared lo other countries, Our 
Jnderstanding of the situation is that India 
is likely to gain more rh>m iii own policy 
of liberalising agricultura] trade than what 
may be expected from GATT provisions. 
The recent trends in exports reinforce these 
arguments. In fact agriculture has turned out 
to be a star performer in terms of exporu. 
Agricultural exports increased by 39 per 
cent in dollar terms durng the first half of 
the year. With the tremendous increase in 
exports, the export basket of agricultural 
pr^ucis his ilso diversified in the recent 
years. Prom tea and mate, which formed 
nearly 40 per cent of agriculiurii exports 
from India in I V60s, exports have diversified 
to cashew kernels and spices to fish and fish 
preparaiions, oil cakes, nee. fruiis and 
vegetables and processed foods. 

in the past, agricultural exports from India 
did not outshine because of: (i) over valued 
exchange rate of rupee against major 
currencies of the world; (li) the external 
trade in most of the agricultural commodities 
was and in many cases still is subjected to 
various controls mainly non-tariff barriers 
li ke export quotas, canal I saiioo and miniinu m 
export prices (MEPs): and (iii) hociim 
in the expon policy, which means export 
markets are 'residual ’ markets. i e. they are 
approached only in case of country has 
surplus.^' 

These pervasive controls along with 
treating export markeis as residuals lowered 
the returns available to the producers. It 
resulted i n di verti ng the resources away from 
export competitive crops. All these factors 
taken together have acted as deterrents and 
resulted i n the lost trade advantage that I ndia 
has in the area of agriculture. These imtanis 
have outlived their purpose and must be 
done away with fairly quickly, if India has 
to lake advantage of new posi-GATT 
scenario.'*' The new cxim policy of the 
goverameni of India docs reflect some of 
the concerns; however, much more remains 
to be done. First, ministry of commerce 
should set up an expert group to identify the 
commodities in which India is likely to gain 
m post-GATT scenano. This is important 
because the total cultivable area is almost 
limited and changes m price ratios will 
change cropping patterns in iavour of those 
crops which have relative comparaiive 
advantage. Second, identify thelikely change 


that the export basket of agricultural 
eommodities is likely to witness, and 
accordingly prepare the country to improve 
ita competitive edge by working on the 
fundameiuals of varioiis Jinks from produc¬ 
tion in the farms to exporting in the ships. 

In order to find out the precise nature of 
such shifts in cropping patterns and changes 
in experts, one may build a large model 
(linear progrvnmi ng or general equilibrium 
model) but a very rough and croA idea of 
this can be had from the relative price ratios 
prevai li ng in the domestic market and in the 
international markei. Fnce ratios of various 
agriculukral commodities in relation to wheat 
(assuming wheal price equal to 100) in India 
and the world arc given inTabled, A perusal 
of da^ piesenicd In table reveals that area 
under oilseeds is likdy to comract. as their 
relative prices are much lower in the 
international markei than those in the 
domestic markei. This is perticul arly true for 
rapcseed-muitanj and groundnut.'* The 
extent of these venations differs and vanes 
from 31.06 percent in case of groundnut 
to 89.10 per cent in case of repeseed and 
mustard. Similar changes will occur mease 
of coarse cereals also, but the impact is 
likely to be marginal compared to oilseeds 
On the other hand, area under Tine cereals, 
rice, wheal and fibre crop, cotton, is likely 
to expand and I bey tney emerge as imponant 
export items along with fish and fish 
preparations Thus, the share of oilcakes 
(particularly non-soya) in igro exports may 
gradually come down with import 
liberalisation ofcdiNeoils. Our research on 
the future agro-export basket of the coumry 
also reveals that it is likely to be dominated 
by fish and fish preparaiions. rice, wheat, 
tea. tobacco, fruits and vegetables and (heir 
processed items. Our analysis of major 
cereals, fruits, vegetables and their procea^ 
items reveals that India has high to moderate 
competitive advantage in most of these 
commodities INC A Ef1199)]. This cal Is for 
making addi tional efforts in terms of devi sing 
appropriate policies for these future export 
Items in which (he country has compeiiiive 
advantage. 

Therefore, if the exports of agncullural 
commodities have to increase, the time is 
npe to abolish all export controls and 
regulaiioos like canal i sation, export quotas 
and minimum export prices. Next on agenda 
should be infrastructural developments in 
terms of bulk storage and hand! i ng facil ilies 
at rail heads and sea pons for cereals, fast 
track facilities, preferably dedicated cargo 
terminals for perishable commodities 
(fruits, vegetables and their processed 
items) at major air-sea ports. uUi but not 
the least. long-term investments in research 
and extension in yield and quality, eco- 
friendly production of fruiis and vegetables 
and (heir packaging material are crucially 
important for liking advantage from the 


post-GATT scenario, and sustain higher 
growth in agro-expons " 

SUMMAXY AM) CONCUJSIOWS 

The impact of GATT commitments In 
agriculture which fall under three main 
categones. i e. market access, domestic 
support and export competiiron is explored 
in this paper. The analysis reveals that India 
stands to gain rather than lose from trade 
liberalisation by the GATT members. The 
domestic support levels in India are negative 
m must of the agricultural commodities 
studied here, which is tn sharp comrui to 
the support levels prevailing In developed 
counines of the world. Almost all developed 
countnen provide positive support to their 
cultivators and iheir support levels are quite 
high (generally more than 10 percent of the 
total value of agricultural output). In India 
the produci specific and non-product 
specific AMS (for 17 products out of 22 
products for which India mainiaini 
market support programmes) works out (o 
be negative, i e. (-IRi 196 billion, which 
forms (•)22.90 per cent of the value of 
agnculiural output during the base period 
1996-87 10 1968-89. This indicates the 
massive amount of ‘taxatron’ ihat the Indian 
agriculture, i n reali ty, I s subjected 10 . contrary 
to the general impreision of huge input 
subsidies which flow to this sector. In fact 
over the years, this negative support has 
incrusod I n absolute amount to Ri (-jMMS 
billion during TE 1992-93, bunn percentage 
ierms,hasstightlycoinedownio(-)2l perecn. 

A few studies that have been carried out 
m the receni past indicate, ihai intentiUonal 
prices of agriculiural commodities will rise 
and so will their production and trade 
volumes. Also the van^iUiy in world prices 
will reduce. Though the increase may be a 
modest one.but item be said with reasonable 
degree of ceriainiiy that reduced support 
levels and ratinnatisation of trade barriers 
will increase production and export of various 
commodities in countries like India, which 
have comparati ve advantage in the production 
of agriculiural commodities. Diverse agro- 
climatic conditions in India and the existing 
differentials m actual and potential yields, 
all augur well for exports of agricultural 
commodities. To cash on the trade 
opportunities which will emerge from the 
post GATT scenario, India will have io change 
Us export strategy of (leaUng export markets 
as residuals. In addition to (his various 
stringent measures which act as irmants like 
export quotas, canalisation aisd minimum 
export prices must be done away with 
compleiely The analysis also reveals that 
future export items will he fish and fish 
preparations, cereals like nee and wheat, tea 
and tobacco, fruits, vegetables and their 
pnK;esscd items. This calls for making 
aJdtiionaJ ellori.s in terms of devising 
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ippropriiie poUdei for (hew ftuitfe upM 
itant in whkh the couMiy hw eoo^irttive 
itfvafitace. 


Netei 


I l»tlMflmrOMft&thfi23ceeaintt(heiiouoded 
OATT eiehangee uhff c<U for 43,000 
iwvtfiS lObtlUoa QfndioAaBfwel 


!ssr' 


l ThesMiAdiooAdw«sh»ldiiABiioey(AaMe) 
inlMPinwhiehiiPochBr lOcMMteiMned 
and cimont dwiea were reduced for enocher 
5.000Uins ThbdmiodwMheldiATMiquey 
(84itae)>in l$50-51 e^ mv^%edM c c u iiei e t 
PenAb end AOh roueda twee heM ki OeeeVe 
(Swiiurlaed) In 1999-M *ed 1960-62 
l•apeeQvel)l. The lU* cowdvhKhli kwwt 
41 die “KcBMdy reend" wee also Inlttaeid le 
Oeaeva le 1964 and 'mu completed in 1967. 
In ddi loued mere then 30 eoentnee ecceunc* 
iDf for 73 per cent of worW vede perMipaad. 
Seveeth round of OATT ecfodaboni wei 
uarted in 1973 b Tokyo <la^) bvi «bed 
inOeeeveln I979.1eifoi rounds eoundwi 
parttripaaed M mdi aegetteMea. 

3 ABteelnndMwpearoAOATTafBndadtfke 
hJam Ml rowd. M*e ftawavea wnam 

4 Another area of concern In igricullart which 
hM created foen in da mbda of aeeplh M 
da impact of Hide mleaad iwaUeceM preevry 
nghaof Tannari and plaH hmedan. TMa we 
feel i« beaically the wee efplwt bnedera and 
day thoild he the nghi panoni to comment 
an diu iuM. However, eer imdenundmi of 
iMi luiM U diet in rmcowfu lyatereef piaM 
amecooe. the propeeed le|leleMn offon 
wmer e to eave. ueo eichwgr and thaie 
Made The only IhlngwhkheviceiwnttyMifi 

ef MileflectMi properly rlgha profohaa h da 
tane-acele ewidplicedon and aelHitf of da 


The levi] of tariff w h ich will raauli from due 
proema la not clearly dafkiad In (he Draft 
nnal Agreem en t. Logically, era would diink 
that da level of tariff wo^ be equal to da 
difference tn (he domettic end vorid pncei 
dunniihehue pened. 19g6>lt But aciwally. 
it tc not eo. OATT wcmmriea hea asked ia 
raemhercountne* to propoee their reipectivt 
lariff riles on virious commedily gioupe 
bidia, e g. haa proposed 100 per cent lanff 
on a^cintufil cofoAodidea. ISO percent on 
processed egrO'COiTJBoditiei end 3^ percent 
on odIMc oilt. deipta the foct ihei. on ihe 
wh^ Indian agrieulnite’s AMS ii aegenve 
The additional duties wiU be let according 
Id the differen ce between elf import price and 
the iriigv price. The ingger price shall be 
equal to 125 per ceni. 110 per cent. 105 per 
cent of the Bverege cif import value of the 
pmeeding three yean, when dw market access 
opportunities are lees than or equal lo 10 per 
cent, between 10 perceni and SOpereeni and 
above 30 pw ceM reepoctively (For deuiU 
on bow adaiicnal duties wouM be deteniuned. 
see World Tnds Coibo. 1994]. 

Coenvies like Japan. South Korea and 
BufUpmn Community, which have very high 
ariff hemaa and wm border neaiures like 
varlahte levies will be required io provide 
peamr markei access ID other countries 
The coadiiions under whidi die mstnctiens 
can be maiiHeLned are (i) imports eonsrituie 
leii than 3 per caul of the domestic 
ccna ui Mdee of the particular produci during 
IM^SC (fa) no eaport lubtidees have been 
pmvIdedforPia pvuculvprodueuiiM 1916, 
(Uliffoetlvepioducbon rcitncnng meeMres 


am ^plied to dds pVMfor product and (Iv) 
■Uittaiim acceae opporhmiteae aii provided. 

9 This eppr ehuM ion hui bean caprieaed in 

el al (1994). 

10 Dcimitic cmnumprionhii beencquwedwith 
lat eveilabiliiy. Hu tveilabiJity Indudae eat 
proJs sti on (gross produeoon nbaa quantity 
kept for seed, fced and wastage). toipM end 
efoage* in eMcks 

11 GovenuneM of India bas put laporu of 
pelnolqia oil uader OCL (Open Guani 
Lscence; at 65 per cent import duty (TV 
gcwuMHcTTeie/.A^ 19. ]994> HDOftind 
STC, bowever, have been al lowed lo iripori 
el 20 per cam impon duty. 

12 Evcaiivutsubsidieseviilabk to low income 
erreeource poorproducen ftnvingcpemeonul 
holding! below 10 heciam) in devetopml 
countnea ere exempt from domBik support 
commiunM < WTC. 1993, page 29 and OOl. 
Mtoutry of Commerce). If that ts true diee 
aftnost IO per cuM of the iipui subsidies will 
qualify for exemption, buvouse in India 
epemrioml hoWmgs of lOhactnresorbolow 

•ccouM for 79.3 per <uM of agncultuni land. 

13 It is worth noimg that IB 1991. thegovemiMat 
cstiinxtcti Aids for Indian egrwuhutc on the 


batia of narketnd aurplei of mlevnai 
eoaiMdiiHs. while ift Im Urn reply |Ni 
by tadian govamment lo OATT eaBmteiiam 
included productkiA as the idjevant qemdty. 

14 This is tbttdjf fa em from tte ptiin^ w n i k od 
out by die M iiiatry of ConsMTce. fkceordidi 
to their cakpladons the prod u ct spedile 
aggregem mebsuieof support is Ki (->244.42 
b^koe. Thii b becauieorthe methodoloctaui 
and eompui^tkmil problemi which iimmn in 
die estuikeme of the Ministry ofCoamMcu. 
These have been explained in ihn letam pm 
of the text or in endnpeaa. 

15 Mi(ueiry*i citimaie reveals ibm product 
ipBcific tuppwt forms <•) 17.40 per CUM of Ihn 
mtal value or egricultunJ produedoru whamea 
ourcetiifmeee show that it le (oH 74 pm cent 
of lotel vntue of agriculture) produebon. It 
seems they have Inefoded uunel husbandry 
end fomstry ui teiel value of agrkilnicil 
production, while support on (base 
compOMBU of tgricuUuii has not been 
iitfludod. We have eortecied for tUi and 
takan crop value only as representing 
egrtcultum. 

16 InputlubsMicsforDrieiudumending]992*95 
have been worked out ee follows' 
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<i) MliMr Mtatfy IM bm MlM « 50 
ptt MM of tiU tMOVRl is 
MVMWMM 4oc»—Ml. Ifet nil 
•MMdiobRieMtM 
Mmoy or » 

(OiM. 19W]. 

(U) brtpttoa isbMdy iiM w wft te Ioom 


■odltiiii wtf iMior Mfottofl letemH. 
fcdoooBMlRdudoihenibddyoaayinl 
Ig'llliMmiili iRttMO i^Umi [Om, 
im ^ (MMt «d Stem I9MJ 
(W) BtetrWty Mtedy te tea nkM fron 
OiM Mtf Stem <1994). 

(|¥) 9oteily M bm cftet wpmmi miy 
te IMMM im Mtedy tori dou rm 
teludi te lORH wrlaHbolf. 

<v) 

ptekiteai of icvifiMicM of Iodic 

19 AooordlRt 10 teteuitfy.il la (-) 190,96 pRT 
<RR0 lliii la ifaifl bocMoa of te wi^ 
lalonMtloa ute for te Mteaod yean or 
R teM RRd produedon. U teb mtiatm tey 
iHvo vMid pite utemOoa for J9t74l. 
I9li*l9 md 19C9-90. AeMally te pnee 
dmU bo for 19I6-I7. 19r-U and I9M- 
19 end cor mp oftdlin predoedoR Aperoa 
Aete be for te eroe yeort l9fS46 baoena 
avMlobla forialelR 191647 and m or. Soma 
b ow for wtaML pta and rapeaeod and 
RNiUrd. wteb are all nbi crapa. 

II Aooordfof to te cekelaMM dooa by te 
Mlafovy wCoMiiRreciBboeeo alee roMvod 
poaHive wppori. Bw. ten appaan lo ba a 
lUpiRteiriadiiiWii.haaaBM teybavtuaod 
apon paiicy foiea while conpamif auppon 
price wlfo amrnal lefaneoa pAca. HoweW. 
ledia baMp aat'eapociRr of tobeoe. it ia te 
Upon parity piioawtiicb ibouldbacoaipand 
wMb te wppon price asd not te import 
parity prtet. 

19 AMOiar duafnatncni between oyr nambon 
and te nemben worked ow by te BUAUory 
appaen le be ia te eaaa of cteen In diia 
aaae. nuRiitry'i oatinMaa aeem lo htve 
compared kepaa (aaed colionj prkec ud te 
pneei of Uat. Aecwlly. U U te price of Uru 
wbieb clwold bo eorepond with import parity 
price of Um. Tba like ahould be compered 
with like only. 

20 lodie ia not raquirad to reduce iia aupput 
leveb ertder te OATT afieenenc. Howenr. 
inpvt lubaidlea nay becom e unaueMinable 
over bme doe i» bodpec cooatniAB. The 
riling burdoD of lebiidiea la afTecting 
fovtnment In cpKuloiR. Redeced irtvtaoneM 
in te aghculnui] aeeior lua beee an aiea of 
ooncem during te lOa. Itia believed Uut Uea 
ia largely doc to te higher bedgetary 
■Uoeallona for meeting te enpendiDaie on 


21 


22 


23 


OuffteUngia that on e me n ccmiDOdity which 
received poaiDve Mppsrt dering due p er iod 
could be groundMC. Siece, te pricee of 
grouodnut in te Intenaoooal merfcei fortbaa 
period are aot aveiJabte. we have been forced 
to uae 1999 pricaa due lo paicsty of 
information Due u ibia naaon te AMS 
Rama out to be ocgalive. 
hrm harreit prkea are te wei^ted Cam 
Iwvval pcicEa. IV weigbu bciag abam ia 
total productioo of a crap le tboac itam for 
whicb farm harveti pncea arc available 
The yew 1917'tS waa a fowghiyear. then* 
foie, farm harvtat pricea of vanoot cropa had 
abnormally gone up. Probably doe to ibia 
leaeon tern laaocb alarge diffoence ia tfreee 
■an metf a at wppori prkea and farm harveet 
prkei. 


Bd J99I-92 W M ^eia a bad year far coaae 

qiiie low and beeoHM of dw reeecw teU 
prkea were very btgh compand tfi oormal 
yean. 

25 TbeaeaMiniaie an baaed oafooductrSubaidy 
Sqeivafeati at cstimaaed by USDA for te 
pWMd I96I42IO I9I7-U. WedOROtUve 
eceeaa lo duar AMS for te pwiod 191647 
lo 1916^. bet b ia eapectfd te levte of 
AMS we elio quite bi^ 

26 PieliiMMry artiRieiH ^ USOA reveal dial 
redocsorH In eiport atembea by developed 
c eud C i ea will opco up wortd wtcei Hiarkei 
for davelopug rniiefnai by 1S lo 20 nulltcR 
fotviea. 

27 Some atwbea beecd oo panii] wid gcnetil 

eqeabbnwR amdaUiai eeeniaea indmie ibal 
iitematioea) prieea of agnceliural 
coMfflOdiana wiD nsc aed w will Oieir trade 
voiuiRea Alao te vanabality ui worW pneea 
w^l reduce Aaaanplaofteae modila include 
(DTyenud ARderenMote. (u)SWOPSlM 
(Stick WorU Pelky SimuladoA hfodel). US 
D^artmeRi of Agneulten. (ill) IIASA 
(InwrveOooal iRidniK of Applitd Syauiu 
Aeityela 1 Modal (iviOBCb (OrpmaiiOR 

of benofflk Co^pereiioe and DevdcpmiM) 
Modal. 1 r a more receM work Briodeo and 
Mania <199)1 eaemuRd cUri iMeruiiooal 
prkea incieeee. bet by oea very tR ucK Cram 
beaelioe levtia < 191547). a g. wbeec vl per 
cent 10 « b6 per ccm, ike 4 par ceei lo *2 
ptt cent, eoerae gram *2 par lent lo t4 per 
eewt; ngw «6 par ceaa (o vl2 per cent, 
odaeedi aid peltn ♦! k par ccac and 
cotfOA *110 44 per cam. tlieae modaU vary 
iRteu cemraodity coverage ate Mcerporaia 
diffomnt acta of polioca ate becauae of duac 
reeiooa dk mite of teu modcU alao differ. 
depcRding epoft te aaaumpuooa and 
Mfocmaboa ch^ uae But. te rates an in 
bar widi tbeoraocal capectoooni of trade 
Ubenkuiloa itseautei. 

29 Com ia e good eiwnpk of dna type of 
ciport policy (aee Oulail end Shame. 1994], 

39 Some apprchanaiona have been expreeaed 
aboel ibe likely ijopaa of ewh meaaum on 
foedaeewily of te country (ffoyyer and Sen 
1994). Theaa opprabenaaonadooM ippewio 
be valid in te pr ea em day cemrM. bcceuae 
cow try haa airaioed self lufTiciency k 
fbod^na prpduniw. An Miiec*maBUBruil 
working poup aet up by te Minhtry of 
Agncuhura hna found tel te cwcem level 
of foodgreint production eeceeda tbe 
norma ai ve raquiramcnu of te populaiion by 
■bout lOpercenCfCOl 1994) Tbegioeps 
of te epuMo that 190 nallwn Wirt of 
food^na an adrquiii to food te artinmiad 
populaooei of one billion in 2000 AD. TV 
report Iteheredda tea MndnuuUKkiimauaply 
« moner of poors* medequas acceaa ao food. 

XI Amoog oU aee U soyabean perbapa can sliU 
survive te impod ai ckwged scenario, 
bccaeae 0 is raora a proate or an oikafce crop 
dsn an oil crop. Since te demand for oikakes 
is expected to locrease. bolb on tbe 
inceniaiJDnal ei weO ae te donetisc maiket. 
hUquiac Iteiy dial area devoted lo tea ciwp 
will nac dewrcac. 

31 Pof cocniMOily speafic slralcgies Ibal India 
sboidd uotetJcc. mc NCA£K. 1V94. 
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‘The Kingdome of Darknesse’ or the 

Problem of Culture 

GPDcshptodr 

Bo$h tmpiritcl and daitrminiitie a^proochas to indkut cuturt have batn destructive. Tho)/ have assumed that there 
is no piuraUty within ffinduismor within Indian htam. indiancuiture is an organic and historicalty determined unity which 
has escaped us over a period of tone almost paraiielty and simitisaneotts^ wish skrw but hopefuUy not yet certain destruction 
ef India. 


CLOSB (0 h«lf a century a |0 Maurice 
Debb wrote an eaaiy on 'capiialiam' whldt 
haa become i^uitc a clastic, Tlw openlnj 
MAtencei of the aitay read at foDowa: 

II li pcrtiapi noi aJiOfeibet lurpritiox that 
tbe term Caplitlitm.. tbould btva been 
wtd eo variouily. and that there thouU have 
bcen*no cemmon meMure of agreement ta 
Us uad' What II more remarkable U tJiei 
la economic theory, ai chit hat bceo 
eapouaded by (be iraditional achoolt, ihe 
term should have appeared to rarely. If 
at all. 

Almoil (be aama words can be used 
about ^Bbaraiiyaiantknh* {Indian culture). 
Tbe traditional Mhools of ihoughi in India 
do not uae the term at all. There was a 
famoui book by. Sane Gurvji of tbe ^eme 
name' But even that book was more an 
attempt to refute the distonioni of Hinduism 
and the Indian culture that the Hindu 
oatlonaliits were trying to populariie in the 
late I930< and early 1940s. Thus (he Hindu 
oatlonalist's. Savarkar'i. view of Indian 
culture and (ha view of a Gandhi an like 
(he late Sane ware u differenc from each 
ocher as different can be. Perhaps Savarkar 
does no( offer the best comparacive 
paradigm. There would be any number of 
Hindu nationalists who would have very 
little to do with Savarkar*s world-view. 
Tbelr favourite would be Vivekanand.^ One 
can go on c iti ng eiam pies of (his kind. 'Hie 
point is that what is Bharatiya sonskriii 
and more particularly what meaning und 
significance one attributes 10 the term Hindu 
Is scarcely an easy question (o answer. This 
is not to suggest that (here is no such thing 
as Hinduism nr Hindu. To be sure (here 
Is eicept thai ii is not easy to desciihe. let 
alone define t(. 

This is further compUcuted by (he tact 
that in most Indian languages there Jnes 
not eaist a (ertxi forculiurc which predates 
dtecolonial period. Even the wurdsansknei 
is a coinage and that io«i oi a tairly recently 
vintage. In Bengali the term 'krishti* (like 
bildung in German) was popular for a 
while and as Sunecii Kumur Chniterjec's 
account tells us ihui il was ui Tagore*« 
initiative that the lerm sansknii was 
preferred and came in stay in Bengali as 


the standard word for culture. In many 
.languages (Mamhi for example) no clear 
diitinciion is made between culture and 
civiliution in (erms of the use of separate 
words for both. More often than n« sanskni i 
serves the purpose and it is the coMoxt 
which makes i( clear if culture orcivilisaiion 
is referred lo. 

I 

1( is obvious ihai this does and cannot 
mean (hat there was no culture. After all 
even in English the usage is not very old. 
The Oxford English Dictionary trxes (he 
word to year 14g,1 ButU was then employed 
to mean * worsl\ip. reverend al homage * and 
ao on. The firsi major work in which the 
lermculiure m Us modem sense is employed 
i I Hobbes * Leviathan (1^51). Hobbes talks 
thereof HhecducaCion nf children’bang 
*a culture of their minds*. This obviously 
comes from (he Latin 'culture* which nwant 
cultivation. leiKiing in Chnstian auihon 
Hobbes, however, lakes tbe notion a few 
steps forward. The point is (hat culture as 
a secular category emerges even in Europe 
only in (he Hih century. This has lo be 
al so understood i n conjunction wiih Kantian 
and Hegelian thought. Kant through his 
three critiques nude it easy to establish 
wsiheiics and therefore culture as an 
autonomous category. On the other hand 
with Hegel, as Marcuse has pointed out. 
"... history no longer remained a process 
confined io one region...'*,' To he sure. 
Marcuse is talking here of the regions of 
spirit and ol luiiuic <mi his discussion of 
Dillhey's unaivsiv of Hegel) hut the 
statement is true lUso in a :norc pcimary 
Mnsc inasmuch as with Hegel 'His'ory* 
liecomes .i uni vci vd category going hvyi md 
regtons. In short wii h Hcgcl we ha ve * world 
history’ for the lirsc time. With Hcgcl 
history emeiges us a singular noun 
tiistiiiy' lakes die place oi hisioncs. 

It would seemihji the processol growing 
consciuusricvv oi culture has taken a 
dilfereni. jJiih>m opfiOMU* course In pre- 
colonial tunes as we have seen culture os 
a term did not exist in most Indian 
languages. Everything was 'Jhormj* It 


has become a cliche in comemporary 
diicuiaiont that dhaima li not rtliglofl. If 
we had pre-colonlal India In view, it would 
be fight to argue (hat dharma waa inclusive 
of both 'rllualiKic* or 'religious* and 
secular elements. Thus ‘yajana* and 
*yajana' (lo perform riiuals like 'puja* and, 
‘ygjna* and to officiate at these rituals as 
a priest) were (hedharma 0 fa brahmin. Bui 
to were 'adhyayapa* and ’adhyapana* 
(study and teaching). An actor had his 
dharma (so much lo that in our timei tbe 
terms ’karma* and dharma have been 
revived in the Indian language discussions 
ot theatre. A late 19ih century or early 20(h 
century theatre hardly ever used these 
lerms) This was no less true of ihe non- 
Hindus. Islam here had a distinct Indian 
character ana it did not fight shy of 
accommodating elements from the other 
metaphysical or even secular traditions. 
This IS particularly so in the fields of culture 
more specilically in music, dance and 
liieriiure. 

Sometime in the 19ih century (he situation 
clearly siaxis changing. ‘Rie pace and liming 
of change have varied in different pans of 
India. Bui iis overall thrust has been 
unmistakable To begin with dharma now 
starts acquiring the characteristics of 
religion as (he lerm is normally understood. 
The iransformation is still not complete. 
But the signs of change are also clearly 
visible. 'Hinduism’ not only emerges as 
a fairly definable category: it also gels 
semitiscd in the process. With or without 
their knowledge our leading figures of the 
time try lo fura the religious system of 
India into what could be described in 
Wchcrian lerminDiogy as 'raiional*. ie. 
Jiiciplined or organised religion. One sees 
this change coming across the board as it 
were. Indian Islam is increasingly projected 
js inrally unrelated lo the mass of ’Hindus' 
aruund it. it would not be very wremg to 
siiy (hot the Indian elite (both Hindu and 
Muvlim) makes a crucial shift from one 
civilisationiuiwo naiionalides. The Indian 
Maixrsis uxrJ this terminulogy much later. 
But their erroneous use of this theory to 
undersiunJ (he Hindu-Muilim problem 
dcmonsirated the divide (hat Ihe dite was 
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Inpotli^ upofi itMlf over ■ century. The 
BMieee were dnfied late it, conciBuebciaf 
4rasfid loco it. In hadcwird eodetiee (id 
pectteultf) thU ii inevluhle. But they did 
BM 4Biii ibere this percepcioe. Thii it 
doMuinted hy the poor rupoiue thu the 
HiadnoiibaMbhe and the Muitim Letfue 
•epoUikal pertkeieaereliy evoked emoni 
the teUewer of the reepeciive faithi. The 
meeiea fliffered the elite desire to destroy 
Mr CdlOtfe lileDily. Perhepi i better way 
of puOjof U li that they were reluctant 
victims of poUticlaatlon of thdr faithi by 
Che elitei both Hindu and Muslim. 

D 

It is intereitiBi to see the manner in 
which this politicisation took place and 
the general cultural signlflcaocc of that 
politicisation. 1 will limit my comment! to 
HiDdulsm because (hii*j an area I know 
fairly well. Bui it would be a mistake to 
Illume that the phenomenon being 
described here wu limited lo the Hindus 
alone. Coloniallim and the early Indology 
planted several myths in the Indian mind. 
One of (hem was the belief (hit Aryans and 
Dravidians were in fact races. Hw reality 
is that (he terms can be conveniently used 
for classification of Indian languages. 
That a given group of languages pre> 
supposes a race speaking those languages 
has no KienUfic ^sis whatsoever. At any 
rate whatever justification this belief 
might have had i n the 1 9th century, today 
it has to be rejected as baseless and 
incorreci. There is no race called (he Aryan 
race. This » also true of the so-called 
Dravidian ricp. There are Dravidian 
languagei. There is group oF Indo-European 
languages. 

But the myth persists. So some people 
argue thii it is a hoaa perpetrated by ihe 
Europeans that Aryans carne to India from 
outside. Someothera equally strongly rqect 
this ^revivalist’ or 'chauvinistic* position. 
For them the Aryans did come to India 
from outside. It would not be easy to cite 
another eaample of a debate over the origins 
of a noD'exisient phenomenon. In the last 
decides of I9th and the early decades of 
this century debate served the purpose of 
defining 'we* intenns of 'the other. Very 
few people thought anything of the question 
whether the debate was legitimate at atl. 
By now however it has got so totally 
confused thei one does not know if the 
people of India would ever be able to get 
out of the clutches of (be non-existent 
Aryan-Dravidian divide. Tlic reason why 
the myth persists or would persist is 
probably the fact thai in a caste-society all 
caiegories of discrimination arc easily 
accepted and legitimised. 


The early indolofical research fuplled 
this extne^inary race-myth. European 
romtBticism especially the German 
roouBticisin created e view of an Aryan 
race and Aryan India. In classical Sanskrit 
the word 'ALrya* is never used in the sense 
of race. But M myth persisted. Along with 
it was born the myth of e superior 
civilisationofa superior people. All ancient 
civilisations have cruertalned the ideas of 
superiority. It wss true of the Greeks and 
Romans, it wai alto true of the Chinese. 
The difference in case of India consisted 
in the fact that a colonised or rather 
vanquished people needed ihai myth not 
very much as a view of *the other* but 
ratiw as one of the 'sources of the self.* 
The ideas of and about India generated 
by European romanucism became a major 
constituting elemeni of the Indian 
peraontJiry. We live in tunes when among 
(he English-speaking liberals of India, at 
least an articulate section of ihem. the Idea 
of India Itself has probably become 
questionable. K is not easy, therefore, lo 
see the force of iheie ideas or for that 
matter the appeal of the idea ol India eiisis 
rather strongly for (he not-to-cnlightened 
people of (his coumiy. Since the liberals 
have lost interest in ii. ether forces have 
emerged as the sole repository or exponent 
of the idea of India. 

Let us return to the phenomenon of (he 
10th century alluded to above. It was a 
grand imitation project—imitation of 
alleged or r^ charactehsiicsof the Bniiih 
who had subjugated usi It wus thought i hat 
one of the secrets of their tnumph has bee n 
the organised, disciplined character of their 
faith, *rhii was never quite articulated in 
these terms but if one looked closely to 
whai was dorte lo Hinduism in ihc lOih 
century one can seethis imitation vividly. 

There are other reasons too. Let me 
I llu straie t he poi nt i n the coiMext of western 
India. Catholicism had come to western 
India in (he Idth century. Bui it had 
remained an exclusive sect with little or 
no interactton with (he Hindus. There were 
conversions of course. But Ihe world uf 
ideas of Hinduism was largely unaffected 
by (hem. The non-cathoiic Chnstianiiy 
which came to weMcm India later was noi 
so passive. It began an active interaction 
with the Hindus and io (he pages of 
ZMwano^wi (he Christian wceki y ongi nally 
published from Ahmednagarand later from 
Bombay, there was vigorous questioning 
of Hinduism. Hindu society and Hindu 
metaphysics. Noiihat all that was said was 
V ery meaningful. A lot of w hat iMyuftodaya 
had (0 say was based on ignorance of the 
(exu and prejudice. Ncvcrihaless it 
generated a debate emong the liberal 
Hindus making ihem lake a fresh look ai 


the sute of I wesiem I ndlan > Hindu society 
of (he time. If also generated a peculiar, 
disiani admiration for Christianity. Witness 
Jotiba Phule’s famous play Tritiya Ratna.' 
His term for God ‘Nirmeek* was a clear 
borrowing from the Chri iiJaA trad! Uoa So 
was the Indian trinity—-the Sarukritcoinage 
of 'Satyan SWam Sundanm' (The truth, 
the auspicious and the beautiful), to dte 
just one example from Bengal.* 

The Prirthina Samaj was iofiuenced by 
the Brihmo Samaj of Bengal but both Ib 
turn were influenced by (he church. They 
started the practice of weekly prayer •congro* 
gauons and even sermons. PiiridoxiGally 
all these imitaiioni of Chriitiaiuiy and the 
rather brutal attacks on Hindu way of life 
earned on by ihe Journal i like Dnyono^ayti 
stimulated the process of liberalisation and 
reform in Hinduism. Without any conKloqi 
design or even a fleeting awareness of the 
consequences of the positions they were 
liking the I9lh century (non-catholic) 
Christian activities had contributed to a 
'reformation* of a kind of Hinduism. 

Ill 

This refunnation' had many aapectibut 
perhaps the most imponant wu faahionlni 
Hinduism after Christianity. Chriatiaiuhad 
a book. The Hindus needed one. The 
Bhdfavad Cite has always been tfl 
important text inasmuch as It wu a pan 
of Ihe three mam sources (along with the 
fJpemsHads and the Brahma Sutroj' ill 
three together known as firatthanatrayi. 
The three ways to salvation) of che Hindu 
mciaphysics. But in the I9th century and 
of course well intothe 20 th century the text 
of Gita acquires • status of '(he Book’ ei 
the term is normally understood in the 
Semitic religions. Ihe Hindus had fiAally 
found (heir book. A number of nationalists 
like Tilak. Arvinda Ghosh, Vivekanaoda, 
Gandhi and even Vinoba Bhive have 
wriiien commentaries on the Gita- Tlui 
eonnection beiween the 'Hindu* texts and 
our naiionxiisi leaden had been interpreted 
bymany as SA attempt to use’Hindu' sj^nbols 
and lexis for nationalist mobiliiatioft. 
Tilak's aiiempt at lauiKhing a 'sarvajanlk’ 
Gineshotsava (public festival of Ganesha) 
has also been interpreted in similar terms. 
It would seem, however, that these w^ 
imitations of Christianity in terms of 
creating a book and creating a collective 
feati val like cami val In other words these 
attempts were more Christian than Hindu; 
at any rate more imitative than authentic 
’Hindu' if Dharma Shastras are anything 
to go by. 

This 'orgenisauun' of an open-minded 
and even disorganised Hindu system was 
bound to result into emergence of a new 
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view of Hitttoiun end thetefore of culture. 
Tbe Svyiehodhek movemem of Phule end 
(be Frerthene Secnej of Renede end 
dbenderber hed gone beck to che med level 
Bbektl poetry for Ihe Murcee of reJifion. 
Tbe other tradition went beck to the 
brehmenicel iredition. If the former 
rep rei en t ed e revolt, the letter stood for 
r eetortrion of Ihe veidik tredition. In the 
coaWKt of the oetionelisi struggle with 
lee uoffllieelceble enii^imperieliii 6ver- 
twMt this restoration was not en ua* 
deetfiblo thing In Itielf. To en extent It wes 
liMvlteble. 

Modemladlen hiitorfog rephy hei looked 
•t this phenomenon In Hindu end Muslim 
lermi. Tbe controversy over Vende 
Meieren Is tbe nwet glering example. But 
in the proceei the e^eci of IrrUteiion of 
Ckilitlinlty end Bn rope has been practical ly 
ignored Acherye levedekar. e thinker ia 
the Oandhlan-Merxlen mould has touched 
uptm the metephyilcel eenttiiucnt of the 
aatloiieliim in Bengal. He had called it 
Bengilche Adhyetmlk Reihtreved in his 
brllllent book on Modern Indie first 
published la the lete 40a.* In en earlier 
be^ puMiihed In 1940 he hed traced the 
notion of nieia physic el nationalism 
lAdbyetiaikReehtnved) to Hegei.*It seems 
to Bse that ell (nditionaJ hisioncel analysis 
has felled to ide fully the connections 

between Bwopeea influence end eppercntly 
metephyiical expression that anti* 
iiaperleliim had inevitably found in the 
19th end early 20th centuries. This is the 
reeeon why J ivdeker' s writing is* I mpoitant. 
Unlesi one sees these connections It would 
not be possible to see continuities between 
Tllek and Vivekanende on one tide and 
OaodM OB Ihe other end to explain why 
ell of them had written commemaries on 
the O(io. 

With Use decline of enU*lmperiilism end 
now Its diieppeerante. it ii inevitable that 
a distorted view of nationalism and 
ipeiaphpics should cum into KvivaliiiB. 
The forces which remained weak during 
the period of the naiioniJist movement 
have now come to dominate (be scene. It 
was going to be a quesiion of time before 
(be meuphysicil nadonalism was gumg to 
be replaced by chauvinistic nationalism 
and (digiosiiy turning into fundamentalism 
afidreviValism. That has already happened. 
When the Indian state cannot ajxl does not 
hold its own against (he neo^olonialist 
onslaught, it creates a situation which is 
most appropriate to the talk o( banning 
bocB;s. destroying places of worship like 
in Ayodhya and issuing ‘faiwahs’ to have 
pe^ekilledlnihe name of religion. Wilful 
deeiruciion of economy also resu 1 1 s in wi 1 ful 
or otherwise desiructiun of culture In a 
situation of crisis, an insurmountable one 


ai (haA it is nos very dl ITKult u> UDdemand 
If an average man were to fear that but for 
his faJth nothing else any longer belongs 
to him.'* The professiooal community- 
leaden (hen use this fear so as to unirp 
leadership and set into notion a process 
of iumpenisation of politics, economy and 
culture. 


IV 

In our situation which docs not obtain 
anywhere in the developing world a unique 
pl^nomenoA has been in operation. Ihia 
phenomenon relates to the decline of 
Indian languages. Way back in the 12th 
century there was a mevement to defsod 
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•fid «4yaBce Ae eau«e of Marathi ia 
Mabmilitra. Of coune cbi$ happened in 
other lanfuaia aroai too. The Bhakii 
movemaot pve voice to the lowly of the 
lowliett in our loci^. tl wa» ao authentic 
voice ^ telf-cxpression. Wc are witneu 
in praaeni-day India to a situation of near> 
pJannedeeUpee of Indian lanfuagea. There 
WM a time when the Indian elite was 
biUnfual. ThU meant that it was deeply 
rooted in its respective linfuistic tradition 
and was also faimUar with the modem 
European tradition. Now a typical member 
of die dite ia vifudy familiar with Europe 
but knows probably nest to nothing abcwt 
hit laaguage and literary and cultural 
tradition. Thia situation has indeed acquired 
frightening proportions. Increasing number 
of people are politically and culturally 
thrown out. of the system because the 
system has no use for them. On the o4hc< 
hand the people who manage culture are 
less and less familiar with what constitutes 
culture. 

The net result is that culture acquires 
and Indeed has acquired in our society 
necessarily negative meaning. Society gets 
divided into 'we' and 'they'. So does 
culture. For a Hindu being anti'JsIsmic 
becomes the only meaning of culture. It is 
the same Nvith a Muslim. Our culture has 
also suffered from the language of pluralism 
and composite culture. As ihc French 
philosopher Cilles Deleuse her pointed 
out.pluralism isin the last analysisa vaneiy 
of empincism. And culture can never be 
undeniood in mere empirical terms You 
cannot really take a view of Indian culture 
as pluralistic or composite without 
underlining the dividing line between the 
sO'Called Hindu and so*called Muslim 
culture. There it an Indian culiure, music 
and Uteraiure being good examples which 
everyone shares and makes neber. What 
is Hindu or Muslim with the Rags Dan? 
You cannot reduce Indian culture to 
empirici] cilegories. 

I am aware that 'plural’ has been a 
necessary part of the secular discourse in 
ourcounciY. I submit that both empirical 
and deterministic approaches to Indian 
culture have been destructive. They have 
assumed that there is no plurality wiihin 
Hinduism or within Indian Islam. 
Expreutons like pluralistic tradition are a 
slightly sophisticated versioa of the shigam 
of 'aarra dharma sama bhava* {equality 
among faiths and sects) which hax outlived 
its use if ever it was useful. Just as Hindu 
meuptoyaies caeiMt be undemood i B Cerma 
of monotheism and polytheism. Indian 
culture catifMi be understood in teems of 
a mono or plural tradition, Ai any rate ihe 
talk of plurality has only encouraged the 
talk of uniformity or vice versa if you will. 


Wb frees plurality is a myth which the 
secular discount doc* DOC wish to abandon; 
uniformity is a myth the revivalist and 
fundamentalisi discoutic does net wish to 
abaodoa. The enith of ibe matter is that the 
Iftdian culture is anorganic and hi sioocally 
detemiDed unity which has escaped us 
over a period of time almost paralleJIy and 
simultaneously with slow but hopefully 
rwt yet certain destruction of IruJia. 

It Is not customary to hold the sccul an its 
responsible for this state of affairs. Political 
parlies like the Bharatiya Janata Party or 
the movements like the RSS or the Vishwa 
Hirtdu Pariihad talkofa picudo-teculansm. 
That argument need not be taken very 
seriously because any view which rejects 
a 'untform* or aiemporal and ahisiorical 
<tbe word 'sanatana* would mean that) 
views of Indian culture would be branded 
by them as pseudO'Secular. The problem 
ti not one of correct use of i he term secul ar. 
As the Cermae Maraisi Ernst Bloch pointed 
out several decades ago the temw'secular* 
was borrowed from the bourgeois 
Philistines anyway. The point simply is to 
identify the cultural emit of our time. 
Neither the category of plural or composite 
culture nor the category of uniform and 
sanatana culture would be very useful in 
identifying arul facing that cultural cosis. 

I n other words the en 1 1 ghtenment project 
Is still not over in our society. Neither the 
pre*modern cilegories <of Hindu and 
Muslim. etc)or(heposi'modenicaiegonet 
(of rejecting the grand* narrai i ve^ or theories 
in favour ol fragments) will help that 
projeci. Alternative io enlightenment is 
dirtiness. In this siiuation the task of the 
It beril s and 1 he leti becomes doubly urgent 
for they alone can handle the proMem of 
culture Following Walter Benjamin they 
alone can emphasise that ail history of 
barbansffl as well and a> .such can give 
direction to the exploiaiions in culture. It 
is for this reason that one has to ideniify 
the shortcomings of the secular discourse. 
I cited Hobbes at <he beginning of this 
paper. It might be worthwhile to conclude 
with another citation from him. There is 
a section on The Kmgdome ofDarknesse* 
in the Levtathan. There be talks of the 
forces very much comparable lo what we 
have referred to. He says: 

. the Kmgdome of Darkaesse ii nothing 

else but a Coafederacy nf Deceivers, thsl 

to oNain dtHniaion over men la this present 

world 

That IS what we arc witness to. The 
problem of culture is the proMem of 'the 
Kingdome of Darknesse’ and of the 
Confederacy of Deceivers who are out to 
destroy not only culture but the society 
as well 


No«« 

[Thli U a sUfhiiy carted icsi of an CM sy wUch 
will ■ppaar in a voliicne aa echcfc edited Py 
Pinbpa Sereadra and due to be ^Mishad la 
Ai^ IPP4 I 

1 P S Sene, popularly knowe as Sana Ovu^l. 
was s Gandhaw thiakcr, nedoBaliii Uste 
and ooee a very popular noveUet and pact 
mMarathj The book that m allude ta was 
also wntten mMaraClu and was quite topical 
when ii w.ai first published in the AOl 
mes much as n gave ao aliemadve readeriag 
of Ibe Hindu wortd*vie» in polemleal 
eancrasi lo that of the Hindu nattowtUio. 

2 TKir dlitifietioa ii importaai becaasa 
Savarkae had very little te do with Hindi 
metaphyikci or dwology In eanuaci far 
Viveksnand netionsJiim baeame imaaiag' 
ful when sod if It had adhyetmik 
(metaphysical) eontent ia It S« alao antes 
7 and I betow. 

^ SeeHcrbortMareaaaHefrrrOnloInfyaad 
the Tktitfy qf Aisrorjcity. The MIT Piaei. 
Cambridge. MauaehaeaiU. 1917, S«« 
eipecielJy Chapter 26 

4 This IS a title of a book by Chartei Taylte. 
He poses this problem mainly wiiMn the 
contest of western eiviliantioa. Sovues of 
Ihe Klf has the subtitle 'Making of Modern 
Identity*. Cambridge University Prose. 
Cafflbndge. 1914. This short paper ts an 
oiiempi at describing our modem tdanfliy 
end Ihe way ii was made. 

) iouba Phuk <I92MI90> A im>or weUl 
reformer w)io took the modernity dabaii In 
Indie to Ibe ludras and edtedna. 

6 See note 9 below. 

7 To be sure Tilak did not refer to the carnival 
ai 0)1 Sul his mam point was She paepk 
should have t commiuiJlariaa feuival wldeh 
woetd give them a sense af unity, of 
belonging, gomg beyond caste and eJasi. 
Carnival does that for the Christians and 
Tilok could not have been unaware of ii. 
Yet I would agree ihai this Is mare 
specuisiion. hopefully a pisutible one. 

I Aehurya Jevdekar published a bo^ in the 
late aOi Adhuark Jharer, (Afodem iadfa) 
which Ik a classic This iS the tide of OM 
of Ihe chapters ihere. 

9 Acharya Javdekar. Adhwuk itq^asiuiiaiMir 
Thtvrui i^Stait}, hue. 1940. Tbria 
book also traced the European/Cbristis* 
ongini of the tnnity of letyStt elvafli 
sundarain. 

to IihjnkMarsrefeniothemelencholywhkh 
coionialtsoi provided in his India wridngi. 
But even more rekvant formulation wouM 
bedtet ofthelDie Henri L«fabvm.dte Ptaiich 
Monm. He says that under espitaliiiB "along 
with God. nature is dying". Sc* his nw 
Osford. BtadwoU. 199 (. 
p7l HisdescnptioftweuldspplyteitieihM 
world wiih even greater potpiancy. 

M Thomas Hobbes ia bis fimous work 
levwihift firsi published in 1651 hu a 
icciieo on *The Ringdeme of Darimtese* 
See pp 3 31 to .1 ia of Everj'inan's libmry 

Edition. London. 1975. 
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BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 

tNOlA BItANCH 


BALANCE SHEET AS ON MARCH Ji 

i994 

in iNR OOOs 1 



As on 

As on 

Schedule | 

314)3-94 

31-03-93 

CAPrrAL AND 




1 UABILtHES 




Capital 

J 

60.0011 

46XXC 

Reserves and Surplus 

2 

259.795 

261.646 

Depoiits 

3 

3.762.2119 

1.909.669 

Borrowings 

*4 

710.357 

1764)58 

Other Liabilities and 




Provisions 

5 

3B7.4B2 

358,145 

TOTAL 


S.l 19.923 

2.7G7.5I8 

ASSPTS 




Cash and balances with 




Reserve Bank of India 

6 

2»S.g»g 

523031 

Balaneai with benki and 




money at call and 




short notice 

7 

39,757 

59.490 

Investmenii 

g 

2.4W.077 

808449 

Advances 

9 

1.9nj62 

845.323 

Fixed Asscu 

10 

134.967 

142.107 

Other Alias 

i\ 

256.952 , 

328418 

TOTAL 


5,119,923 

2.707.SI8 

ConUQgent LiabiUties 

12 

22.752A93 

12.096.372 

Bills for CollectioB 


439,619 

85.618 

Notes to the Accounts 

17 




Notes fomiftf pen of 
ihe eccouKi 17 


The schedules referm^to herein fonn an ioiefral pirt of the TIk schedules ceferred tocin form an ioietn) pan of the 
Balance Sheet. Piulii and toss AccouM. 


PROm AM) LOSS ACCOUNT POH THE YEAR 
ENOEO MARCH SL 1994 


INCOMF. 
Imeresi earned 
O0s^ Income 

TOTAL 


EXfRNDITURE 
Imemi expended 
Operating espcnsc^ 
Proviiioot and 
tnKinfcnaes 


As on 

Schedule 31 •03-94 


323.002 

39,717 


3d2.719 


in INR 000s 


As on 
31-03-93 


334,357 

]0d,SS7 

441,114 



TOTAL 


ni. niOFtT 

Net profit for ihe year 
Prorn brought lorwurd 

TOTAL 


APPlOraiATIONS 


AA.677 

327.630 


35,0*9 
II9.$67 

154,956 


236,106 

59,961 

77,094 

373.161 


67,953 

65.504 


133,457 


'TYansfer to statutory 



reserve 

7,018 

13.590 

Remtnaace to Head Office 

36.940 


Balance carried to 



Balar^ Sheet 

110.998 

119,867 

TOTAL 

154,956 

133.457 




Signatures to Balance Sheet and Schedules I to 12 and 17. 
As per our report of even date. 


Sifnatures ro Profit arid Loss Accouot and Schedules 13 to 17, 


For and on behalf of 
KALYANIWALLA A MISTBY 
Oiartered Ar'fTw Hi ntt 
5d/* 

V, R. MEHTA 
Partner 

Bombayt itdy L 1994 


R. D. KARIOUqA 
Deputy Oeaeral Mmper 
Budget a RnaDenl Convol 


Sd/- 

N. DUrr-MAZUMDAR 
Chief Executive Officer (India) 


It6t^ 
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I 

a^NQUE INDOSUEZ 

(Inmporalcd in Frioce wftfa lialHlity) 

INDU BRANCH 


SCNEDULES FOftM!NC f^AJtT OF BAL4^C£ SHEET 

h ra 'ooof 



Aa on 

Aa ou 



Ai on 


3l-03>94 

31-OM3 



31-03-93 




Sckcdnk 4—Beerewl^ 



Iniciel ftvt'Up cipiul 

2,000 

2.000 

1. Borrowangi in India 






1) Resem Bank of India 

21.900 

169480 

Amount of depoilt kept with 



il) Other Banks 

688457 

7494 

RBt uader SectiOA 11(2) 



ul) Othen 


1 ^ 

of the Banking Reguketion 

4 


0. Borrowif^ outside India 

• 

1.184 

Aa. 1949 

51.000 


TOTAL 

710457 

178451 

TOTAL 

■Rsa 

46.000 




Secured borrowmga 



Schedule 2—Rcemee ud 



inctuded above 



Surplus 









Schedule 5—Other UaMUOea 



1. Statutory Reserve 



nod freviafeue 



Opening Balance 

45.462 

31472 




Addiuoiu during the 



1. Bills Payable 

57439 

10.213 

year 

7.01 S 

13.590 

II. Head Of5ce account 

76490 

76.590 



_ 

lU. Ifltar-olTKe adjuatnents (act) 




52.480 

45.462 

Oversees braache* 

- 

80.783 




IV. toiefeei accmed 

123.228 

163.564 

U. Revaluation Reserve 



V. Othoi (includiag 



Opening Balance 

96.317 

• 

1 proviaiORs) 

130.325 

26.995 

Additions during the 






year on revaluation of 



TOTAL 

387482 

358.145 

premises 

• 

96417 







Schcdula 6 aid 




96JI7 

96.317 







Bttk eriadle 



III. Balance in Profit and 






Lost Account 

U 0.998 

119467 

L Cash on hmd 




* * 


(iocludu^ foreign currency 



TOTAL 

259.795 

261446 

notes) 

4.776 

5415 




U. Balapeea whb Reserve 



Scbeduk 3-^>epoM 



Bank of India 



1 



In Cumn Accouoi 

281.112 

517416 

1. Demand Deposits 






i) Prom banks 

3A85 

1,792 

TOTAL 

285.888 

523.231 . 

ii) Prom others 

641.968 

150422 

1 



U. Savings Bank Deposits 

42.639 

26.693 

Schedt^ 7—Balencaa with 



in. Term Deposits 



end Money at Call 



i) Prom banks 

« 

174467 

a^ Short Netkc 



Ii) From others 

34)74.197 

1.556495 







L le Indie 



TOTAL 

3.762.289 

1.909469 

Balances widi Banks 






In Curresi Accounts 

1.563 

2.263 




n rkm^iArn Iwiia 



DeposUs of Braachei in lodia 

3.762489 

1.909.669 

In Curmi Accounts 

38.194 

57.227 

Deposits of Bmwhee 



TOTAL 

39.757 

59.490 

outside India 

• 






\M 
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BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

(liicoq>orat«d in France with Limited Liability) 

INDIA BItANCH 


SCHEDULES FOfiMIHC FAXT OF BALANCE SHEET 


ht MR '000s 



Scbtdiile ft InTutmriitf 

I. Jnveunwnu in Indtc ui: 

i) GovenuneiA Secunua 
(includiAi Truwu> 
BIUi) 

il) Shares 

iii) DdMntursi or Bortds 

iv) Units 

v) Coninercial Paper 

TOTAL 

ScMula P->Advtac«a 
( I) Billi purchased and 
discounted 

li) Cash crediu. overdnlts 
and loans repayable 
on demand 
iii) Term loans 

TOTAL 

II. j) Secured by Unfible 

assets 

ii) Covered by bank/ 
government guarantees 

iii) Unsecured 

TOTAL 

III. Advances io India 

i) PriorityScctors 

ii) PuMic Sectors 

iii) Banks 

iv) Others 

TOTAL 

Schedule lH^Flud Asets 
1. Premises 

Cost as on 01.04.1993 
(ioeludioi Rs. 96,417'on 
account of revaluadoo) 
Additions during the year 
including revaluation 


Deductions during the year 

Depreciation to date 
dosing Balance 


As on 
314)3«94 


1.911.292 


111.258 

I.S00.024 


I.91U82 


144.150 


144.150 


144.150 

21485 


Aa on 
3l-03<93 



As on 
31-03-94 


tn MR '000$ 


As on 
31-03-93 



845423 


166,198 

679.125 


845,323 


LtobBItlas 

1. TTaiinf a^nfl die company 
not ackoo»1cd|od ai 
debts 

n. LnbiUty on accouM of 
outrandinf forward 




474 (» 

96.847 


144.150 


144.150 

15.450 


III . ouaramees given on 
bdialf of constituenU: 
a| In India 

b) Outade India 

IV. Acceptances, endoraemeus 
and other otdifstlons 

V. liabUhy on account of 
Bills of exchange 
rediacounted 

VI. Tax maiun in dispute 
and in appeal not 
provided for 


6.700 

18.877.326 

417.820 

2.262.888 

919.016 

205,761 

63.382 


22.7S2.893 


70,378 

7,900.526 

330.406 


641.987 

176.874 

15,970 


12496,372 


IVwmmic 
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BANQUE INDOSUEZ 



(Incorporated Id Fnnce with limHed Liability) 





INDIA ERANCH 



SCHEDULES FORMNC PAET OF FFOFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

M ISF 'OOOs 

h tNR "000s 


As on 

As on 


1 Ai on 

As on 


M-aSM 

31-0^93 


Bi'Oa-od 

31-03'93 

SchBduU 13—Jottfut EvMd 

1 



Scbcdult 1t ftprtaili^ 

Eipcftaie 



1 . IfltMtt/diKouni on | 






odvonceiAHlli 

1 

165.654 

196.926 

i. Ftyments to snd provisions 



D. Income on inveetmenu* 

135.366 

60310 

for empioyeet 

14314 

9.564 

in. Interest on beUnces with 



n. Rent, taxes and li|hbn| 

4,951 

3.294 

Reserve Sink of Indji end 



ochee in(er*benk fundi 

16.113 

47.074 

III. Pnminf and stationery 

1.910 

944 

rv. Otfiert 

5,199 

IJ49 

IV. Advemiement and 








TOTAL 

323,OCO 

334357 

pvUscity 

- 

« 

Schedule 14 OOwr Ittcomt 



V. Depradabon on Bank's 



I. Commission, exchen^t end 



property 

9.696 

7,754 

brokcrege 

25.605 

26393 

n. Profii/(Loss) oci safe of 

1 

1 


. VI Ducctocs' and local 



invesunenu (Net) 

1.107 1 

(47.426) 

advisory board members' 



III. Profit/<Loss) on seie of 

1 


fees, ailowancei and 


19 

lend, buildings end other 
essets (Net) 

46 

(69) 

expenses 

9 





Vn, Aodilon' fees and 

1 


IV. on exchange i 

transactions (Net) 

5.970 

53.054 

expenses 

100: 

70 

V. Income earned by way of 



Vm. charges 

390 

199 

dividends 

3.769 

72.627 

DC. Poftage. telegrams. 



TOTAL 

39.717 

106357 




* telephones etc. 

4,403 

3,921 

SAfduIr 15 —latereet Expended i 



. 



1. Inieresr on Deposits ' 


157.612 

X Repairs and msioienance 

1,216 

976' 

162,112 



II. Inieresi on Reserve Bank 



XI lofurmce 

403 

399 

of India/inicr'bank 
borrowmgt 

1 

19.296 

76.498 

3C1I. Other expe»iiturv 

41.123 

33.054 

1 

in. Others i 

1 

1.030 

2.006 




TOTAL 

192.436 

236.106 

TOTAL 

79,515 

59.961 


1 

- - - -1 




1 


md Mitkd W«kW iidv 16. 1964 






























BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

(lncorporal€d in France with lyimited Liability) 

INDIA BRANCH 


Schedule 17—Notes to the AcetMidts 

t. AcGOuMing Policia 

A) Gencfal 

i> The accufopany i ng TiBarKial uaieiDeMs have been p«qM/ed on ihe h)>f oricaJ co&i basis and cofiform lo Ihe suuytory proviatona 
and praetket prevaibnf is (he counuy. 

U> Revenuaa are accouMed for oa an accnsal basis cat’epi uucrest oe advances classified as '‘non ptrfsimung*' accorcUng to 
the pntdeiujal accooniing noms prescribed by ibe Reserve Bank of India, 
b) TranaacUona involving foreign eachange 

i) Honeiary aaaeu and UabiLkieshavc been inMlated u iheesduo^ mea prevaihng atheebae of ihe rirumcial yeareiu^ Foreign 
Currency Son Resident Mcounc balances which mc carried a ibe rues specified by (be Reserve Bank of India or u the 
spot ram of swap cootracit. as applicable. 

ii) Ouuianding foreign exchange contracts and conuageat liabilides on accounc of ouisiaoding forward exchange contracu 
•la a the coMracted rates and have not bcoi revalued. 

Ill) Income and espendiiure iiema are traaslaied a ihe exchange rates prevailing on (he due of (be (raniacUon. 
iv) Profit or )ou un omstanding forward cuntrwis i< akcouiMed for on an accrual baas 
e) Investments 

I) Investments in Governmenc securities other than treasury hills which are interded to be held UU milurity, are elDsiified 
aa “pemsaneai inveeimcnu" in accordance with ihr Reserve Bank of India guidelines and are carried at cost, 
li) All other invesiments wiucb arc held on trading accogni are elassined as 'current lavcstmenu*' and are valued as under: 
^Quoted'* inveitments arc valued ai “lower of cuet or markei value" 

— 'Unquoted" inveumenis are carrrad at XosT or valued on "yield lo maturity" basu whichever is lower, 
ijj) Provision for diminuiKMi iii value of currem invcetmeots Is eaceruined on an aggregate basis by category of investment, 
di Advances 

i) Advances arc net of provisions for loan losaes made in conformdy with die norms laid down by the Reserve Bank of India. 

ii) Provision for loan lotaee ig based on their classification tow "perfocmini’' and "non^rfomung" asxeu in accordance 
with Reserve Bank of India gwdelines 

Proviiwn for non-pcrfonning assets is made as under: 

Sub-standard asaeu - 10% of net advance. 

Doubtful isaets • 100% of the uasectMed portion an! 20% to 50% of the net secured porvon depending 

on the period for whkh the asset has remaiMd non-performing. 

Lots asscu - 100% 

e) Pised Assess 

i) FiMd Assets are accovnied at their hislorica] cost except Premises which are revalued and are accounied For at the values 
determined by Oovemment Approved Valuers. The surplus on revaluation is credited to Capital Reserve The premises 
were last revalued aa on 3ltt March. 1903. 

ii) Depncialwn is provided for on the diminUhing balance method «the rales specified in Schedule XJV to the Companies 
Act. 1956 

In respect of additions dimog the year, dcperiauoo is inwided with effect from ifae half year in which the addiuon is muie. 

iii) Oepreciaiiofl in respect uf revalued assets is prwNled for on the revalued amoum and charged to the ^ofit and Loss Account. 
D Staff Benefits 

Contribution to the approved CraUiity Fuad is made as pe vahialioa by an aeiuaiy 

g) Revenue RecognNion 

Income is recognised on expmioo of time basis except loterest on aon'^ieifunning advances and guuranieesAeiters of credit 
commission which are recognised on realisasiOA basis 

h) Profit and Loss Account 
Provjtkms and Contingenctee inelude; 

i) provisions for taxes on income in accordance wMh siaiuwry re«|uiremen(s. 

ii) provision for doubtful ^vances, 

ill) transfers to contin gen cy and other funds. 

iv) other usual or necessary provisions, and 

v) bad debo wriuan off. 

II. *nK Bank bas modified Its accounting policy potaioing to vaJuaiion of Iwceonenis, Accrued interest paid on purchase of Public 
Sector Bondi, whkb was hitherto included m cost has now been charged W ProfH and Loss Account. Consequently, iiuetesi income 
for the year u lower by INR 6ATT *. 

in. hoflt on Bxchange transactions (Net) is net ^INR 14.9B0 berag the adjustment on final reconeiliatioo arising out of computerisation 
of eacharge traaaacttoni. 

IV. The Bihk has entered into an agramcht for teolemeni of its Am by ibe ownnAandlords of one of its erstwhile premises. Under 
te agmesneot the bank has received back ita depoan together with iatfresL Mdnova. the other co-tenants who had Bled clihn suits 
agUM the bank aggregating to INR 70.571 haW. in pnaciple, agreed to withthaw the suits on (inal clearance from the respective 
asaheritki for rcconatruetioA of die building. The managenem le of the opiaten. that these suiu will be shortly withdrawn. 

V, Previous year's figures have beea r^roupedfreerTaaged mImh mi pt i f e r i 


tm 
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BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

(IncorporaUd in France, wKh Limited Liability) 

INDIA BRANCH 

Auditors* Report on the Indlen Branch oC Banque iDdoeucs 
under Section 30 of the Regulation Act. 1949 

Wc heve udiud ihe aiiachcd BA^ance Stiect of the Indian brancli of Banque Indosuea (Incorporated in France 

with limited liability) aa ai 31 March. 1994 and the relative Profii tad tou Account of the Indian branch of 

the Bank for the year citded on that date annexed tbereto. 

The Bal a nee 5 heel and Profit and Losi Account ha ve been drawn up in accordance with the prov iaioni of Section 39 

of the Banking Regulailnn Act. 1949. read with the proviooos of Section 211' of the Companies Act. 1956. 

We repofi that: 

(11 The bank has modified the method of valuatioo of Public Sector Bondi, as referred in Note II of Schedule 11 
to the Accounts, resulting in mtercsi income and profit for the .year being lower by Rs. 6.477 *. 

(2) We have obtained all the information ar)d explanations which to the besi of our knowledge and belief were 
necessary for the purposes of our audii and have found them to be smisfactory. 

(3) The (ransaclions which have come lo our omice have been, to our opinion, within the powers of the Indian 
branch of the bank 

(4) In our opinion, proper books of account as required by law. have been kept by the Indian branch of the 
bank so far as appears from our examination of these books. 

<5) The above mentioned Balance Sheet and Profit and Lou Account of the Irsdian branch of the bank dealt 
with by this report are in agreement with the books of account. 

4 

(6) In our opinion, and to the best of our infonnation and according to the explanations given to us. the Balance 
Sheet and Profit aetd Lou Accouiu. together with the notes thereon, give the information required by the 
Companies Act. 1956 in the manner so required for banking companies, and subject to pan 1 above, give 
a true and fair view of the state of affairs of (he Indian branch of the bank u at 31 March, 1994 and of 
its profit for the year ended on that date. 


For and on behalf of 

kalyaniwalla a mistry 

Chartered Accountants 

$df. 

V . R. MEHTA 

Bombay: July I. 1994 Partner 
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Estimates for Private Corporate Sector 

A Note 

NShaota 

Currently,tstimatet for the private corporate sector haye to be derived from hahnce sheets and availabte profit 
and loss data. The incompleteness of this data precludes the possibility of undertaking macro-sttuHes for the private 
corporate sector. • 

This paper explores the possibility of using other sources of data and assesses their reliabiiiry. 


THIS note tJtploret (he potsihiUiy of 
4efivin|etnmatei forthe privMc co<porM€ 
MCier from titcrrteie tourcei of data. 
What prompted <uch an atierrtpi is O > the 
absence of estimates for the private 
corporate sector as whole (except perhaps 
for estimates of savings and capital 
formation published by the Central 
Statistical Organisation (CSC) and the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI); <2) more 
Importantly the total absence of data on 
the corporate sector in physibal terms 
and (3) the changes made in the Annual 
Survey of Industries data since ]9h8-t9. 

The present position is such that one 
hat to.build estimates for (he private 
corporate sector mainly using baJance 
sheet end proflHossdata published by the 
RBI or odwr agencies. The nature of this 
data Is such that they are firstly sample 
dataaod secondly five data only mfinanaal 
terms. So one is forced eithM to go for 
specific industry studies supplementing 
balance sheet data with data in physical 
terms available for major industries. This 
therefore precludes the possibility of 
making macro-studies for the private 
corporate sector, particularly analysis of 
variables in physical terms. Given 
dinereiuial treatment in (erms of taxation 
and other concessions granted by type of 
organi sadon maeny soidiei on the corporate 
sector as a whole are of great significaAce. 
It is in this context that an aiiempt was 
made to find out to what extent other 
sourees of data can be used to make 
estimates for the private corporate sector 
as a whole. 

Two alternative sources of data are 
examined in this context. (1 ) Annual Survey 
^ Ir^dastries^^ummary Results far the 
factor Sector,' (2) Financial performance 
of companies—brought out by the 
Industrial Credit Jnd Investment Corpora¬ 
tion of India (ICICI) for the cotnpaiues Jo 
their portfolio.' The former has been 
chosen because it is one of the most 
comprehensive sources of data for industry 
and the Utte^ because it gives extremely 
useful data and perhaps as for os one's 


knowledge goes not elsewhere available. 
However, there are several snags in using 
these two sets of date for arriving at 
esfimaies for tbe privaie corporate sector. 
The purpose of this note is to put down 
the problems one encounters when using 
this data, itresiing the missing elements 
and given the existing situation how 
best one could overcome them. This note 
is divided into three sections Section I 
deals with the Annual Survey of 
In4u3tr\9s. data and Section II deals with 


the ICICI data. Section 111 sums up the 
discussion. 

1 

Annual Survey of Industriaa Data 

This section deals with the Annuof Survey 
of Industries data published by the Central 
Statistical Organisation, More specifically 
the AmuoIS urvey of Industries—Summary 
Results for the factory Sector. The annual 
survey of industries is carried oui at two 


PaxMATl PXjrdVAcCiuftMTVjisncs «v fmuv OtCANUAnoN 



1973 74 

Organisoewn 

19S0>ai 


I948.B9 

Organisation 

J 

Individual prupnctonhip 

No viiange 

( 

Individual proprwioivlup 

2 

Partnenhip 


2 

Jtrtnl Jamity (HUff 

3 

hiMic liiniicd companies 


3 

Paitnenlup 

4 

Privase linuted companiri 


4 

Publir liJiuied con^ianiet 

S 

Public cotpeeauoas corporaiic 


5 

Piivale limited companies 


■ecior (445Ab«7) 


b 

Cok’cmmrAr depanmeni 





enterprises 

6 

Co-eperativt societies 


7 

Public corporaitoru uorporate 





tacior (4*S«^7) 

7 

•Others* tmostly govenvnent 


a 

Coopailive socieiies 


faclones) 


9 

Odwn 


I i/n^evirwd 
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1973-74 

]9S0>ai 

I9M89 

1 Wholly central govemneiM 

1 

Wholly cerural government 

No change 

2 Wholly slaleAoeal govemnirnc 

2 

Wholly siaie/loca] govemmeni 


3 CemrsI and staieAocal gow.uiim 

3 

Central and nateAocal governmeni 


public sector (l«2«3} 


pt^K MClor 


4 Central govenunriu and private 

4 

loiiM secioT'piiblic 


emerpnse juinily 

5 

loiiu sector-pnvaie 


5 Siaie; local |ovenmeo( and 


joint sector (4v5) 


private *Jrisi^ise yoiolly 

6 

Wholly pnvate 


6 Central; stale and local govenuncni 

7 

Unclassified 


and ptivMB enicrpriae joiruly loiat 




MClor (4*-U6t 




7 Wiudlypnvau 




a Urwiasiiried 

■ ■ 





Souet e: CSC, Anituul Serve,, nf tudustriet Summury Resutu fur the Facutry Sector. 1973*74. 
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di ftareat tevdi* CI) the cefliM wctor, (2) the 
non<«Mui lector or (he MopteMcicn. TTv 
ccMui tenor coven til ftctories employing 
50 or more «orken tnd using power or 100 
or mere worken and oei using power. The 
sample tenor covert those factories 
employinf 1049 worken and using power 
or those employing 20>99 workers and not 
uting power. Data relabng to both the census 
and the sample sector are combined and 
now brought out as the factory sector data 
Our concern is wtih this factory sector 
data. Since two importm tables 

puWlshcd In the AnoMfl/Survay of /Wiarnci. 
S aa i a fy Aarafri ^ the Factory Sector 
are (I) infonmaion by type of organisaoon 
(u) infarmabon by type of ownership. The 
^fTerent chanctenstic for which i nformation 
is given by these two groupings are number 
of factories, fixed capital, producti vc capital. 
inveated.capital, workers, employees, wages 
10 workers, total emoluments, total input, 
grou output, depreciation and net v^ue 
added. Based on this data certain stnicturil 
ratios and technical coefficients by these 
(WO groupings are also published. The 
form at of the data gi ven by types of organisa* 
lion and by type of owner^ip and changes 
introduced m (he format over time are given 
in Formats 1 and II. 

Combining ihesetwo lables one can arrive 
at the esiimaies for the private corporate 
sector. There are two possibilities. One 
method vdiich has been used by Nirmal 
Chandra^ is lolal corporate sector minus 
public sector. He mentions that this is not 
exactly comparable with the RBI Corporate 
Seclor because it includes joint public 
sector. Since 1980-81* dais are given 
separately for ibis segment and hence can 
be deducted from total corporate sector. 
Howew what intrigues one is while toul 
corporate sector is defined to exclude 
departmental enterprises which form part 
of 'others', as Nirmal Chandra himself 
points out these departmental enterprises 
would form part of public sector. However 
since hitherto the data for departmental 
enterprises per se could not be taken out 
of 'others’ to be added to total corporate 
sector or (0 be deducted out of public 
sector, (he estimates obtained for ihe pri vate 
corporate sector using this method would 
be underestimates. Since 1988-89* data on 
departmental enterprises are given 
separately and included under corporate 
sector. Although the logic of treating 
departmental enterprises as part of corporate 
sector i I not c (ear. giving separate esi i mates 
for this segmeni is useful. However, since 
data on this segment for previous years is 
not known following this method (let us 
siy Method 1) for time series comparisons 
bttomes difflcuU^that is the limitations 
of this method still remain. 


A second possibility (say MOhod II) is to 
arrive at pnvate eorpOTate rigures by 
deducting from esdmMei for whdiy privme 
cnterpnies the eshmaies for individual 
propcieusrship. partnership and eo-operaiive 
societia (private corporate sector being 
defined to exclude cooperatives to make it 
co mparable with RBI diu). Since 1986-89* 
however some changes have been made in 
the presentation of the data which creates 
difTicultiea for using this method. A separate 
category, via, joint family (Hindu undivided 
family) has been separately enlisted. No 
mention is m^ however of where this 
category been included hitherto. This 
again makes comparability over time 
difficult. So tbe only possibility for 
comparisons over time (since this new 
classification it available only for just one 
year) it to ignore n and follow the tame 
method as m Ihe previous years. Gv«a these 
circumstances one feds that estimating for 
the pnvaie cocpnnte sector followiog Ihe 
second method (which else seems more 
straightforward and less ambiguous) is 
better. No doubt this has alto its limitations. 
Ifooe were to follow this method, estimates 
for the pnvaie corporate sector would be 
overestimates TaMe I gives the estimates 
obtained for the pnvate corporate sector 
using the different methods and incorporat¬ 
ing the new data is and when they b^ome 
available If the differeni categories had 
been more clearly spelt out and a more 
detailed break up of data had been given. 
eatimaCes obtained by the different methods 
should have been the same. 

Total public sector would include 
departmental enterprises like ordnance 
factories Aithcsametimeihrsis not included 
within total corporate If we assume that all 
of 'others' isgovtmmeM factories and i nchide 
it in total corporate seclor. then by Method 
I the figures for non-publK corporate will 
becom e as inTable 2. These adjusted figures 
seem closer to tbe figures got by using 
Method II particularly with respect to fixed 
capita]. In the absence of detailed break up 
of ’others* this seems the only possibility 


With the avatiahihty of more detailed 
data on thejoint sector, these estimates (1 e. 
using Method I) can be made more 
compatible with RBI corporate sector. 
Table 3 fives the estimates for (he non¬ 
public corporate sector after making the 
necessary adju stments and compares it with 
estimalts obtained using Method II. The 
estimates are for the year 1980-8I. Here 
again the whole of 'others' is treated as 
non-depanmcnul there being no break up 
of this category into its various corporate 
elements. These adjustments again seem to 
bring the estimates closer. Since 1988-89 
information on departmental enterprise! ri 
separately given. Using (his infomation 
also we can remove the defects of Method 1. 
However even then we cannot check if it 
tallies with the eiiimaiet obtained by using 
Method (1. This 11 because of other changes 
in the presentation of ASI daU (via, a 
separate category of Hindu undivided 
family is introduced without indicating 
where it had been included biiherto) 
whKh affect estimates made following 
Method II. Ignoring this latest change we 
compare the two estimates—by Method) 
and Method II (Table 4). The estimates are 
prepared for the year 1988-89 the only 
year for which this informilion is available 
as of now. Esiimates for the private 


Tmls 2. Mrmoo I—AojvSfivo rea 
Now-Incuipon or DsrAitTMXHT«L &wmsu 
WITHIN Total CoaroeATt 



Efoployces Fixed 

(mNoi) Capiul 

(in ftt lakh) 

1 Total corpoiBiB 
sector 

3706015 

737119 

2 Others (mostly 
govemineni 
ficionei} 

659602 

272669 

3 Toul poMic sector 

1365160 

646985 

Non-fwbUc corporoie 3000S99 
1(1*2)-31 

362003 


Stmrt'e. Aofuiai Survey of MdHrcner; 

krsutufur the FacUtty Sector. 1973-74; 


Tauu t. EsTiMATsa roll PtivATi CoaroAATc Serroa usoc DmiB»rT Msmooa 


Method 1 (aa used by Nima] CSiandn) 




Method II 

Employees 

Fixed 



Employeei 

Rxed 

(IB Net) 

Capiial 



(in Not) 

Capiial 


tin 8«lakh) 




(in fU lakh) 

1 Total corporate sector .3706015 

737119 

J 

Wholly private 

42SI670 

360949 




Mier|iiK 



2 Total poMk seem 1365J68 

646905 

2 

Propnetonhip 

250211 

6460 

NoA-puMk 2340917 

corporate ( 1 - 2 ) 

90134 

3 

Paruwrship 

IO0I74O 

39444 



4 

Coopentivei 

122165 

20164 




^vaK coiporaie 
1M2*3 t4)) 

2797492 

302UI 


SiW fre AMwt SWvry Summry keiuUs ft*' the ftautry SecHtr. 1973-74. 


lector essumias ell Hindu 
undivided raAil)r<HUF)unon'CorporMe 
are also given for com^son. 

U 

CCICI Deta 

The ICICI publ ishea data on Uie finandal 
pwformance of ICICI'assisted cotnpaiues. 
Ii ia essentially sample dau but inforBialtoe 
for different industries, by slzeofcorapany. 
CSC. are availiUe. More imporiawly it gives 
infonnitlon on important variables like 
number of employees, skilled, unskilled, 
aandays worked, capacity utilisation 
fifiirts. etc. However, in spite of the very 
valuable infonnaiion it provides and which 
is not available elsewhere, the manner in 
which the data are given does not allow 
one to use (he information fruitfully. 

In Ihc first instance ICICI gives Hie 
coverige of (he sample companies in 
relation to total corporate sector* which is 
very useful so ih« one can blow up the 
sample data and estimate for the whole. 
However, this information is not provided 
for all the yean. One could of course as 
an spproiimaijon use the aval laMe coverage 
figures for other years also. Alternatively 


one cmtld uae the derived ASI dria (which 
has been discussed in foe previous section) 
for the pri vate corponie sector and easimaie 
the coverage. But (he greater problem 
whidi arises it when ooe tries le use foe 
infoRttSion on empfoynent Hhs data is 
colleeied for a sub’sainpfo part of which is 
included in the larger fClQ sample bie not 
foe whole. For some yean inforairiion on 
these compames whkh form part of foe 
larger lOO sample are given tepaniel.'* so 
thM one could again make approslmabons 
so foe larger sample and subteduencly to foe 
whole. Bti even dus iaformatioo is not given 
uniformly. Tbe biggest problem arises when 
one comes loibedaiaon Bundaysempfoyed." 
No iBformaMn on any other variable for this 
sample of coenpaolo which can be linked 
to other available information for the 
co rpor s s e sector is available. 

Given foe timiiatioru of this data (he 
only way in which one could use this 
informatioB is as foHowt. That is ibe 
reUuoosbtp ba ween the samplecoffipiniei 
for which informaiton on employmcM ii 
collected and the information as provided 
in the ASI is estimated and this propoflion 
ia used to blow up all other variables. 
Adjustments for iion*covecagc IS also made. 


Again since foe sample liae changm every 
two yean (he*e are quite crude estimaina. 
Sioce this source of data gives very ascftil 
infonnaiion oot available elaewbrn vifo 
all Hi limitatioes they still serve a usdUl 
function. One way in which one could 
overcome these ItmitaUons is to resort 
largdy to the use of propoctions, ratios and 
ether stiiisucal measures which are net 
affected by the limltatiou of foe data. 

m 

SummlAg Up 

While it is heartening to note that store 
detailed mformation is eow bring published 
certain doubts still remain. This ooie 
therefore ends with foe plea to (be data 
organisers, vii, the Central Statistical 
OrgiBiiatioft (CSO) which brings out the 
Atumoi Survey oftnAatrUi (0 make esplicit 
the precise connotation of each ciiegory/ 
group as best as they can and thereby 
remove the doubts foat still linger. To the 
ICICI one’s request is to provide 
information on um^ data in such a mnner 
that they can be used to estimate for the 
whole so foal they serve s useful function 
and fill an unporiani gip in the ciistinf 
data the privste corporate sector. 


T^au ): EatMAtts av MitMoe I Maos Mom Covoaiwu io KBI DAfA 


Notes 


Method I (as used by Kirmil Chanfoa) Method H 



empfeyees 
(in Nm) 

Fbod 

Cifitil 

(ia ks lajfo) 



Employees 
(in Noe) 

Fuad 
Capoal 
4in E> lakh) 

1 Total urpesaie 



1 

Wholly privase 



sector 

4744989 

2053423 


enierprue 

5166586 

780970 

2 <Mmt 

6SI997 

747101 

2 

Freprieiofihip 

4I05Q5 

16994 

3 FabUeaacter 

2048106 

2019913 

3 

PvMthfp 

1534773 

109833 

4 loint public eecior 

324772 

136142 

4 

Co-operauvci 

339416 

62687 

5 Non*public corporatt 3060407 

644469 


Frivaae ewponlc 

2887892 

591456 

|(U2)-(J44)J 




ii-a>>>4n 



Sonret ' AMuot Survey nftnduemey Sumnm/y krsriu/nr dir Fm'U/rr Seeme. 1911^11 



TABLe4 MeTnoD 1 Aisaorr Pebcttvo 



l9M.>t9 



MeitodU 



fimpfoyees 

Filed 



Employees 

Fixed 


(in Noe) 

Capiul 



(in Nm) 

Capial 



(la Rs bkh) 




(Hi Its lakh) 

1 Total eurponie 



1 

Wholly private 



lector (including 




easerpruce 

4736954 

2719356 

deparememri 







cnlecprues) 

3251126 

78)055$ 





2 Poblie sector 

22B728I 

4631535 

2 

liriivriual 







propnewnS^i 

354073 

60973 

3 Joint sector public 

.144M3 

687911 

3 

Panneifoip 

1404344 

336136 

No«i<pQblK 



4 

CtMipcfeiives 

522797 

S19I22 

coqioraie 

26I.S200 

2291109 


PhvMe coqKin^ 







(H2w3a»l 

2655740 

1873125 




1 

HUF 

315331 

124212 





Fnvaar corporate* 







|Ih2*3*4+S)| 

2340409 

1741843 


* Cauirwiet far privsic vurponie leetm when you eisune all HUF as aon c otpeme 
5mne: AiutmlUn*yt^Mkst*iei Summary/Itmiufttrikt Fmwii40at. 


I (jovenuiwnt of India. Central Siaiirileal 
Organiiaeon, Aa/mal Sumy li Mdu/rnes.' 
Svrmutry ffrrv/M fw rhr Factory S*r.M. 

I The tndusinal Credit and Jnveecmeni 
CorpwauoA of India, Fxnmt xulFtrforwarKt 
CoeyiaeiM 

y (?overanient of India, Ceniral Siatiiucal 
OrganiMiion, Aanu^ Sumy oj induttrits 
Summary Auatta for tkt Factory Sector 
t9S0-ti 

4 'Oihen’-^maWy include ladway workshops 
and other governiMne factories which could 
not be classincd under public corportoon or 
co-openliv» Source Armaat Survey oj 
M^asrrrr* 'Sunmaiyfttaaiuiurdttfocwrf 
Sector 

5 Nineal Kamar (Sandra. 'Grdwih of Pofrign 
Capital and Its Imporiaace ia Indian 
Mahufaclunng'. Ecoaoouc and Potiucal 
Weekly. Vol XXVI. Nm 11 and 12. Annua! 
No 1991. pp (OS-SI. 

d Covemraeni of India, CSO. Arumai Sarny 
iffadujtriu.- SmwyMeeutia/ortAt Priory 
Sector !9ttOOI. 

7 Oovermmu of India, CSO. Awwof Survey 
of Industtiet. Smnory Xeralri for Ike 
Faetoey Sector J9Si09. 

I Ibid. 

9 liriunrialCmdiiaBdliivcainieniCorporwoa 
of India United. Finmdai Feiformauce of 
Ccai^Mifi. iaC\ For^olla 1990-91. 

10 Industrial tediiJHidiBveslinBmCesporaiwe 
of ladis UmiKd. ^luwiri Fe/formace of 
Ctoriftmuee. ICtCI Forfotlo i990Ot. p 19 

II IndusiririCmdilSBdlnveaDneniCaqMnlwe 
of India Unuied, yViwicMf Ferforumet of 
CraiyMei, KWiForfrko 1990-9}, p 27. 
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Complexities of the Question of Sikh Nationality 


GopalSincb 

Whiit somt scholars and religio-poUtiCQi orf^anisastons of the Sikhs, such as Akali Dais and SCPC, view the Sikhs as 
a nationality, certain Hindu chauvinists never tire of repeatinz Sikhs are only a part of the larger Hindu community. 
TTte issue of Sikh nationality is actualiy more probien^iie. 


THE complex ii»es invol ved i n the question 
of Sikh nniionelity hive neither been 
properly comprehended nor odequitely 
annlysed by both the academics and the 
politicians. There has been a continuous, 
confuted and motivated debate on this 
question rif hi from the beginning of the 
century but without any final and 
convincing conclusions. On the one hand, 
we have had western authors’ and certain 
rehgiO'poUtical organisations ofthe Sikhs, 
such ax Shiromani Akali Dal (henceforth 
SAD) and Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prahandhak Committee (SCPC).according 
the Sikhs the status of a nation and 
indulging, in the case nf the latter, in 
pohlicalty motivated propaganda On the 
other hand, we have some Hindu 
chan vm I si s who never 11 re o f repeating t hat 
Sikhs are only a pan of the larger Hindu 
community, an assertion that irks the Sikhs 
because it denies ihem a distinct and 
separate identity * The only serious 
attempt to grapple with (his complex 
issue during the last few decades was made 
hy K R Uomhwall m his famous article 
* Kth no • nut lona 1 1 sm * ’ Bombw a11 concedes 
the point that Sikhs are a poliiicaUy 
conscious community hui finds that the 
idea of their being a nation is problematic.* 

In the first part of this paper. I join issue 
with those who claim that Sikhs are not 
qnatronality. These include serious*minded 
scholars like K R Bomb wall. In (he second 
part, I engage myself in debate with those, 
including the communist parlies, who 
support the *Sikh are-a-nation* thesis.‘T'hc 
third pan ol the paper ixdevoted exclusively 
to my own underitlanding of (he question 
Of Sikh nationality. 

I 

The propaganda by the Hindu 
chauvinists, representedmamly by the Arya 
Sama] and the Rashinya Swayam .Sevak 
Sangh tRS.S). that Sikhism wxv ho'n out 
of Hinduism and therefore Sikhs arc and 
will continue to remain a part of the larger 
Hindu community can he easily dispensed 
with. Th« thrust of their argument is that 
'’histof 7 bears testimony that the Sikh creed 
was founded (<ir the prutcction of HmOu 
('•ocicty. its dhirma and unakritr,' To 
I support (heir them, they cite the martyrdom 
I by guru Teg Bahadur and the creatitm of 
the Khalsa Panih by guru Gobind Singh 
They argue that guru Teg Bahadur laid 


down his life for (he protection of Kashmin 
pandits and that guru Gobind Singh created 
the Khalsa Panih. in 1699. to organise 
people miliunly lofighl Ihe Mughal rulers. 

Actually, much bdbte (he creation of the 
Khalsa Panth. which gave the Sikhs the five 
symbols of physkal (hneieouation. the S&hs 
had aheady csublishedthemael vesasa acpanie 
comnuni(y with i dwjnci identity. iTn poim 
has been hnlliandyducuxsedby Riginder Kaur.* 
Hk .Sikhs had ihproMiuuisruiions, symbtHs. 
scripture, script and place of pilgnnu^ 
(Ihe Golden Tempkk’ ^ fv as the secmfices 
by guru Teg Bahadur. ^AiiiGnbind Smgh.end 
aUn by guru Aijan Dt'v dnd guru Hirgobind. 
are concerned, these cannoi be interpruKd (he 
way (he Hindu chauvinhu do *niese gurus 
fought iigans4 ingusiice. soad inequality, 
exploiiKiOA and oppression: they'fought 
against both the Muslims and (he Hmdux 
and ga>^ a feehng of security lo the ex^tohed 
section) ol the society eompnsing both 
Hindus and Muxlimx, For example, guru 
Cobind Singh fought hu Tint benlc agamy 
Ihe Hindu kings of the Himachal hills. 

Coming to a more serious discussion uf 
the issues hy K R Bombwell. he agrees that 
India n a ‘'multi'ethnic and multinational 
staie“ and has no heaiiation in desenbing 
1’amils. Bengalis and Andhraitcs as ethno* 
national groups. But to far as the Sikhs arc 
concerned, though he agrees (hu they are 
an ethnic group, yet he has serious 
reservations about calling them a naiioiul 
group. One ofthe reservations he ex presses 
is thal 'The Sikhs arc by no means a 
monolithic social group*', though soon alter 
he asserts that the Sikhs as a “community 
have achieved a deliniie external 
diffcrentiatinod e. differentiation 
the adjacent social group, the Hindus) and 
Us memherx havedcvelopcd a disUnu ethnic 
Identity and common religio-cuUura) 
intcrrsts",* 

He furthet says that “Sikhs are internally 
segmented They are d ividcd by ca&ie. class 
and urhan-rumi cleavages".* He talks ol 
caste divisions among Ihe Sikhs, such as 
thejai Stkh landlords on ihc one hand and 
noii'jat Sikhs, particularly the scheduled 
caste Sikhs, in the nirul areas on the other, 
and the indifference of ihc latter ui the 
demands for Punj^ Suha and fnr state 
autonomy, or. for that matter, to the 
Anandpur Sahib Resoluhon (ASR) He 
asserts that such divisions on casie and 
class lines are visiMc even in urban areas. 
Here, we have the urban Sikh irading 


community, popularly known as ‘bhapas* 
(khaifts. Aroras, etc) on the one hand and 
the daily wage'eamer Sikhs, generally of 
lower castes, on the other They we have 
caste-class division among ariisanx. such 
ax carpenters (Ramgarhias), biKksmithi 
(Lohars) etc. right from the cities to the 
towns and (he villages. But here my counter 
argumeni is: Do we not find tliese caste* 
class divisions in ckse of Tamils. Bengalis 
and Andhraiiex whom Bomb wall has no 
hesitation m bringing under the category 
of 'ethno-nationalism'? At kasi on this 
ground. BomhwaJI shuufd not deny the 
Stkh ethnic community the status of a 
national group.'*' Yei he continues 
expressing his doubts: 

It seems doubitul whether ihe broad Sikh 

masses hove made ‘the quantum jump 

involved in croMbg the threshold from 

ethnic consciousness to tuiiunal conscious* 

ness. The iwo arc qual natively different and 

national consciousness cannot he regarded 

as an extend^ form <if ethnic conxciousneas." 
• 

It seems to me that Bombwal) is here 
falling m the trap of conceptual confusion. 
1 believe that Ihe Sikhs cannot be dumed the 
siaius of a natiSbality simply because the 
community is not 'monolithic' and is 
'irKcmal I y xegmentad'. Because at least cl ass 
divisions we find all around the world in 
what Bombwoll has designated ax ‘ethno- 
natitKul groups', and. in the case of India. 
cuiC'class divisions m all such groups are 
rriore than obvious. 

Another serious reservation which 
Ronihwall expresses is about what he calls 
'The SAD'v spill per.xonaliiy and dual 
onenuiion" By this he means that on the 
one hand ihe Akahs fight for tbcir religious 
demands and on the other they fight for 
regional demands such os greater autonomy 
for siatcx. pariicularly greater fmanci^ 
rexnurres. inclusion of te(i-oul Puniahi 
speaking areas m Ihinjah, a more favour^lc 
uili icaii on of i nicr* siate n ver water to Funj ah, 
etc. And he conclude.). 

The Akali (kvdinc of Sikh naiKuihnod tand 
(he related demand for a self-dcicrmincd 
potit»;al siauis fetf SikJi s 1 1 s seen as a repudu* 
t«onand(lisruptu>n of the Punjahi national iiy 
based on icriiloiy. languafo and culture ” 

tiers* I would like to make iwc brief 
comments. The first is about what 
Bumhwull calls the split personality and 
dual uricntatUm of the Akniix. There is no 
<h>uht that the SAD is a religlnn*hssed 
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p$ny, ftTMj (III recently » non-Sikh could 
not be ii$ member. It i» 'jIso true that not 
ell the Sikht ere membeu^f the AkelJ Dil. 
Quite e few SIkhe ere ^embcn of the 
Congreu. the eomrnumet pe'tlet. the BSP. 
the JD. etc. But when (he AkalU raiee 
regional demands, besidei religious 
demands, one wonders how and why (he 
Sikhs should be denied the status of a 
nationality on this basis? If this basis were 
to be considered valid, one would hesitate 
toeall the Assamese or for that matter even 
the Kashmiris a nationality. Although (he 
Kashmiris do not have a reli|ion*baaed 
party, yet an overwhelming majority of 
them are Muslims. They have been raiaiag 
a demand for secession on the basis of 
religious composition. On the other htnd. 
the Asumese have also been demanding 
regional autonomy (AASU-AGP agitation 
of late 70s and early SOa) and recently even 
scceision through ULPA. The bisic iuue 
before the Assamese igiiators, besides 
autonomy, is the ouster of 'foreigners* 
<Bangladeehis. most of whom an Muslims). 
Secondly, not all the Assamese are members 
of (he regional groups or peniei. Many of 
(hem are members of (he Coogreis Party, 
(he Communist parties, the 8JP. eu. 
Thirdly, and more importantly, (here is 
another agitation within Assam, that of the 
Bodo tribe, for Bodoland. Then, should we 
assume on the basis of Bombwall's 
argument that Assamese or Kuhmirii are 
not a nitionaliry? On the other hand, if the 
Kashmiris or Assamese ore a nationality, 
why should the Sikh communiiy be denied 
the status of a nuionality? 

As regards the point thai Akali doctrine 
of Sikh netionho^ is (or should be) seen 
SI a repudiation and disruption of Punjabi 
nationality based on language, territory 
and culture, I would pose a counter question: 
Who Is (he repository of the Punjabi 
nationality if m all anything of this nature 
exists today? After independence, the 
Hindus of T^njeb have opposed even the 
rogional demiAds raised by the Akalis. 
su^ as the demand for a unilingusl state 
of Punjab So far as (he language and 
culture are concerned, the Hindus ofPunj ab. 
by disowning the Punjabi language, have 
made the Sikhs the sole custodian of the 
Punjabi language and culture. The Hindus, 
in fact, launched counter agitations both 
OB the question of Punjabi Suba and on that 
of Punjabi language, t would elaborate this 
poim later. Here it is suffiaeni to say that 
even on this point Bomb wall's formulation 
is untenable. 

Talking about the separatist movement 
of the Basques in Spain and the insistence 
on their distinct identities by Slovens and 
Croats in the format Yugoslavia. Bomb wall 
say^ 

The niUonal consciouiness can emetge even 

among ethnic groups wh ich are economjcally 


aaHtvafleedas,orevcniDOreadyuced than, 
the potilically donuoant greu^ in muhi- 
ethnic stues What is crucial fcrtheenistefice 
cf a BMioB is its self-view or Ha psycho* 
euliura] essence 

I fully agree with tMs ar^meMof Bombwall. 
At 1^1 oA (he basis of (his argument, he 
should have had no hesitation in according 
the swua of ethnu-nmionalism to the Sikh 
community. However, he concludes his 
debate on the positive note (hat in future the 
Sikhs 'can be a nation’: 

The questions raised here do not necessarily 
iroply a dogmaiic reyecuoe of the cbeivy that 
Sikhs are a naooo. Whii we have called 
ethn^nationalism may well evolve inio a 
full suit tuuoaaliim with all the polnkat 
implicaiiona of the coneepi The questions 
poMd here are. ie fact, a pice for a 
conaiructive academk debate on the issue 
involved.*^ 

Bombwairs paper was fim published in 
1^3. which means that he prepared ii 
somePme in I9gl-g2. Had he wriiien this 
piece after the happcningi of 1914. he would 
probably have had a retWnking on the whole 
quei^ The Sikhs » a communify were 
humiliated in Haiyana when they not 
penniiied to go to Delhi during 19S2 Asian 
games. They realised in 19B4 that they were 
a minority community and can be permuted 
and suppressed. Here 1 am r^emng to 
Operation Blue Star in June 1984 when iheir 
sanctum-sarKiorum. the holiest of their holy 


places, the Golden Temple, along with other 
gundwaras. was assaulted by regular umed 
Dunng Operation Woodroae in July 
1 rural Punjab was sul^ted to house 
to house search by the regular armed forces. 
And (he biggest shock to the communiiy 
came when thouiands of Sikhs were 
massBcicd and bum alive in Odhi. Kai^r. 
Bhilai, etc. after the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi in October 1984. ThCK three events 
of 1984 not only sharpened the community 
consciousness of the Sikhs but also (heir 
national consciouineu. and this happened in 
spile of (he fact that (here are casto^laai 
cleavages and other internal differentiations 
and Kgtncniuions within the communiiy. 
However, this ii a point which I would 
elaboraie and dlacuis further on. 

II 

The credit for evolving the thesis that the 
'Sikhs are a nation' has been claimed by a 
numberof groups and persons. These include 
SardarKapurSingh.GurcharanSinghTohra, 
Ganga Singh Dhtllon. (he SGPC. and even 
(he members of the committee which prepared 
the draft of Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 
1973. Actually, (he (heiis had begun (o be 
evolved much earlier. The SAD. under the 
preiideniihip of Master Tara Singh, had not 
only declar^ (he Sikhs as a nation but had 
also articulated the demand for the creation 
of a Sikhltian in the years 1945-46. Barlier. 
soon after the Muslim League resolution of 
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IMO (bribe cMion of »independos fuce 
of PikiSiB 00 Ibe buU of JiriiMhV iwo* 
ubon theory, ilie SAD bod tmbiguowly 
nflcodaboot the denMd form 'Aeiodhir^' 
Ml 0 *Sikb HomelMl*. etc.^ 

However.« tfie moment I won toenfbMe 
the SAD'i demand for an Indep^ent 
aovereigii Kate of Sikbieten. 1 reproduce here 
Ibe full text of • resolution odoptedol Lahore 
sotneUmes In March'April 194d by a very 
repreientative fathering of pTMiunof Sikh 
leaden under the presidentiUup of Master 
Tan Singh; 

Tbc Panth iiotea that at the preseni moownt, 
on the eve of expected ftf-reechiaf ehaofea 
In the coeadniUon of ibc couMjy. (be desire 
on the pert of (be ma)on(ks (o dominete (be 
minoriliei is rlslnf with peal tempo, as Is 
evidenced by Ok siofinsQfAkhand H ifldusian 
aad PakJsun. It further notes that in e 
illuiUODSO peailycharfcd wiihaffreasive 
camownaliim. the minonoet. eepeciaUy ibr 
Sikhs, find ihemicivei placed in a positioe 
In which (hey cannot iafe|uard their national 
esisiance afiinst tbe hi^'handednesi of a 
politically OTfanised communal ina)onty, 
which conviction is further slren|thened iy 
the eaperisnee of the vrorbnf of ProvinciaJ 
Autonomy for nine yeaii. rtsuhinf in pave 
anackt beinf made on the culture, and civic 
and political rights of the Sikhs in Punjab. 
Afier giving mature and thoughtful 
consideriiion to (he foretoinf. the Panth it 
itroBgly of the opinion that no safeguards 
led fuiranieesof a coAiututional nature, no 
weighuge or protection, promised to tbe 
Sikhs by any M the majority communities 
can be considered adequate to protect the 
Sikhs and ensure their free and unhindered 
growth M a nationality with r distinct 
religious, ideological, cultural end political 
character. In order to ensure the free and 
unfeuered powth of (he Sikh Pandi. (he 
Paittb demands the splining upof the eaisung 
province of (he Punjab, with its unnatural 
boundaries, so as to conaUtme i separate 
autonomous Sikh state in those areas of the 
central, nonhen. eastern and souifa‘«astera 
Puiviab in whieh the overwhelming part of 
teSflth population iscotKencrwed. and wtuch, 
because of the proprietors io it being mostly 
Sikhs and its general character being 
distinctly Sikh, is also d* facto the Sikh 
Homeland—the area, extent, the status and 
(he conuiwiona] framework of such a state 
behtg leAio be settled by negotiacionbetween 
the accredited repretenuiivea of (he Sikh 
Panth and oiher Interested parl'es such as 
Bntiah govermneiu. the Hindus, and the 
Musttms; furAcr reeolvmg dui the above 
demand is the uncooduioosJ. abtoluie end 
minimum demaod end poUtieel objective of 
the Sikh Panth as a whole. The Pacab visualises 
(hat ihia prupueed staK will be democratic in 
eoosOuMi end win have socialistic ecowMme 
svucture. with full protection of the culture 
ei^ rights of the minorities.^’ 

Ibe main thnw of this resolution is that 
(ha Sikhs are a nationality and u such have 
a right to a lovereip Sikhiitari.’' It it an 
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Loteresting fact diet Akalia were not alone 
in demanding a sovereign homeland. The 
Communist Party In geaeral andO AAikari 
of this party io particular also advocated (he 
demand of the Sikhs for an suiOAomous 
homeland. They believed that (he Sikhs were 
a nationality 1^ history, culture, economic 
way <4 life and language, etc.** In a booklet. 
Sikh Hometand, issued on the eve of Punjab 
assembly elections in 1945. G Adhikah 
Kivocated the right to self-deienwnation to 
all nationalities, includingihe Sikhs. He said; 
Our party firmly believes ihai the edifice of 
an iedc^ndeni India, free from foreign 
comrol. must be based on three great pillars— 
complete democracy. self«dei 0 mina(k>n to 
all nstwaaJiim Mul ihc wclI'beingofoweMire 
pcopK.. Tbe people of var tout nauoneliiies 
in India with their respective langusges. 
cultures and historical uadiiiooi. whose 
homelands are today divided by the srtifieisl 
boundaries created by the impenalisu. must 
be free to form theu sovereign cOAsiitueot 
sssembli<> 

The people of every national •territorial unti 
such as Pathanland. Baluchistan. Smd. 
western Punjab. ceMfsl Punjab. Hindustan. 
Bihar. Rajasdtan. Assam.Oriisa, AAJira.Tamtl 
Nadu. Kerala. Kafitaiaka, Maharashtra, 
Cujsnt and Bengal (with peevtfHn ageeemem 
for plebiscite uf the H* ndu and Muslim areas) 
should be able u> form theu own sovereign 
States in a free India, with full freedom for 
Klf*dcvelupfl>ent m brotherly unity with 
each oihcf.* 

As fr>r the Sikhs, after having established 
that they were a nationality on the basis of 
their common struggles, historical traditions, 
culture and language, etc. A Jhikari spoke for 
an autonomous homeland ediheir own in the 
central Punjab where they, along with H indus. 
constituted 65 per cent q (the population. He 
wrote; 

The mam homelands of (he Si kha. the Doaba. 
(he Msjha and the Malwa, lie Kattered in the 
contiguous Jisiricts and the lutive suics of 
the central ^mjab. The whuk villages after 
villages in these tracu arc SiUis. Here lies 
the cradle pf Sikh people and their great 
historica] traditioiu. 

The rise of Sikhism was something much 
more dian a secuon of Hindus changing their 
form of worship. It was a great popular and 
cultural upheaval which ruused and united 
a bulk of peasant Hindu inbcs of the central 
PUftiab—fumdy. the jais. rajpuu. khauis. 
Aroi^ nn^arluas, and the muhils (sk. 
(oazbhis). These sturdy peasant inbes were 
s e ttled ID the fertile regions of Ooaba and 
Mgjha from times uiunemarioL Them diey 
built ihev viU^ cunwniiniiies and developed 
agric uhure. This region, however, lay m the 
path of every invader who came iHo India 
from the north. Agoinandagain. these peaceful 
peasant cunvnuruties were destroyed and 
scattered. They suffered under the reign of 
each invader and conqueror but (bey 
reformed themselves. It was under the rule 
of Mughal emperor* buildera and of their 
mantobdars that the political and aconomk 
pressure on these peasantcommumucabacame 
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intaaseandauiiaiBed. It was (hen that peasant 
tribes began to unite as s 'Sikh pac^'— 
to defend their Ufa. their villagecoraiBUBlties 
and their peasant farms—under tbe inipiring 
KadsiJiip of (he gurus. 

The rise Of tbe militaiH Sikh movement 
unda (he lauer gunis. t^edally under gm 
Cobind Suigh—the sage ttfhcioic martyrdom 
of Sikh warriora—is often understood as a 
chapter of religious persecution or religious 
wan In reality it was tbe birth of *a people'— 
peasant uibes uniting themselves into *a 
people', shaping their language, creating their 
first inspiring folk liceratur^nghting to 
defend ibeir way of life in their bomelondi. 
This popular uptoval, led by (be Sikh gurus, 
which culminated in the emergence of the 
'Sikh people’ in many ways, was siiDtlir to 
the popular upheaval of the Mamba peasant 
tribes aroused by (he sainu of Maharashtra 
and united by Shivajl which in its (urn lad 
to (heemergcnce of the ‘Maharashtra peopla^ 
It IS significant that both took place about 
the same lime. I e. in ihe period ^ dectine of 
(he Mughal empire. Their subsequent history 
la also strikingly parallel. The awakened 
Sikh people built their own iodependeM 13 
aibe kin g doms the ’mlsli'—in the Doaba 
and the Majha. The great Raqjit Singh. In 0w 
fust quarter of the 19th century, unified 
them and buili a strong figbiiAg foroa,., 
All these historical developmenia—the 
amerience of (he Sikh people, (be rile of 
the 13 ’mills', (heir partial unification under 
Rinjii Sin^. *he formation of a virile 
language and (be rise of poweiful litemura 
associaied wiih n made the Sikh p e opl e a 
leadini cultural force in the central Pipdabn .’' 

How did the CommunlK Party 
(heftcefonh C?) come to adopt this lUiidT 
li appears to me thai the party was ove^ 
enihusiasiie about the definition of 
nationality as given by Lenin and Stalin. 
It forgot (hat ihii definition had emerged 
in (he background of the conditions 
prevailing in RuiiiafSoviet Union. The 
adoption ofthii definnion led to a distorted 
understanding of the developing Indian 
situation. However, it must be mentioned 
to the credit of CP that it reversed its stand 
on this critical issue around mid- l9S0s. and 
the today's main communi St partiee—theCPI 
and (he CPI(M)—an staunch votaries of a 
strong and uni led India though they hold the 
view that India is a muliinaticnal state and 
every naiionaliiy must be given an 
opportunity (o develop its own culture, 
rdentity. language, an and literature, etc. It 
is with (his view that these iwo partiei 
vehemently oppose (he secessionist 
movements in Kashmir and Punjab. 

Coming back to the SAD’s demand for 
Sikhistan. 1 think it was a lasl-diich banle 
for pol itical survival as the partition of Punjab 
also meem a panition of the Sikh jiopulation. 
a development which stood to weaken the 
base of the SAD. The demand for a Sikh 
homeland was a panic rcKiion on the part 
of the SAD 




In (hu background, how does one look ac 
dK SUth community frwn independence and 
pMitxin oil today? And howdoes one analyse 
and eaplttn the politka] bebaviow of the 
SAD duhng this period? In thia connecuon. 
two points need to be emphasised right m the 
b^innng. Tbe lira point is that the partidon 
of Pufvab was probably the bloodiest such 
event in human history, which ruulted in the 
massacre of miJlions of people of three 
communities—the Sikhs, the Hindus and (he 
Muslims—and the migration of virtually the 
entire SiUhHindu populaticn from Pakistani 
hiniab to India and of Muslims from Indian 
Puh^ to Pakistan.^ *nus migration, neve^ 
ithelas» pve the Sikhs a majority in su 
districts of Indian Punjab, 'niis was an 
in^ottant development because the Bmish. 
at least on paper, had denied the Sikhs an 
autenofflous homeland argui ng that the Si kh> 
were not in m^onty in any district of the 
pre-panidon Punjab. This ^velopmeni re> 
awakened a hope in the SAD supremo 
Master Tan Singh to once again raise the 
demand fora Sikh homeland, of course within 
(he union of India, a demand which wem 
unheeded virtually for two decades. The 
second importiM point is thai right from iis 
inception in December 1920, the SAD has 
been a faction-ridden party, a theme which 
I have discwsed in detail elsewhere.^' What 
is (he condition of the SAD loday? Till 
leeemly. there were at leaai four Akaii Dais— 
Akali Dal (Badal), Akaii Dal (Longowal), 
Akaii Dal (Mann), and Akaii Dal (Manjitj. 

On (he other hand, there were at IcMt 25 
ntiliUM organistuons of the Sikh youth 
fighting for an independent and suvereign 
Hate of Khalistan through violent means. 

Eadi one of these miliuni organ isations owed 
allegiance u> one or the (Mher of ai least three 
Pamhafc Committees. However, as I have 
noted clxwhere. in SAD’.i 72 yean old 
history, there have always been three broad 
factions Within the party^he moderates, 
the extremists and the militants ** 

There isnodoubi that the Sikhcommuniiy. 
first under the lewJcrship of Master Tara 
Singh and then under that of San Fateh Srngh. 
had to bunch many astruggles (rnorchas) even 
for the reorganisation of Punjab on hngui&tic 
basis. The Punjabi Suba was created in I9d6 
giving the Sikhs a majoniy of around 60 per 
cent of the total population. But after their 
failure in ministry*making dun ng the penod 
I967'7l when ^li-led coalition ministry 
dk) not survi ve, and loss of powerioCungiess 
in 1972 elections, Akahs prepared a new 
action plan m ilw form ol the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution (1973) wtiic h demurajed a | j 

geographical lemicey where I he'Khalsa dull 
be in a position of pre-eminence’ (Khaliaji- 
ka-bolbala). Whsi thi s rewiluiiori was rau Tied 
in the ISlh all'india Sikh Conference 
(general house ol Sikhs) al Ludhiana, G S 
Tohra had already issued his huoklei t- rdemt 
PohVy. Both the AS R and the h'tderal PrdiVv 
deciiied the Sikhs as a naiion and pleaded 


for greamr ataonony to all stales, leaving 
only foiBgn relaions. defence, currency wd 
commuoicaiions to the union ol India. Tohra 
advocated a fcdeiaJ structure on the pattm 
of the then Soviet conaiituiion. In July* 
Auput 1982. the SAD started its morcha 
<agitat»o 0 )underthe leadership of late Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal. after having 
invited Bhindranwalc to join the morcha. 
Bbindranwale did join when his demands 
were also incorporated in the Akaii charier 
of demands. It was a turning poini both in 
the political history of Punjab and also of 
(he SAD. A new phase of violence and 
terrorism started This penod witnessed 
storming of the Gcriden Temple and olher 
gurdwaras in Punjab by the regular Indian 
armed forces at the instance of the then 
prime minister Indira Candhi, who herself 
was assassinated by two Sikh guards, an 
incident which led to the massacre of 
innocent Sikhs in Delhi. Kanpur, etc, by 
the marauding-lumpen gangs*' 

Among di ffereni factions uf the Akaii s one 
faction, right fromtheprc*pwtiiKm day«. has 
consjsied of what I call 'homdiuiden’.^ By 


'bomelandcn* I mean lltowwho hmm always 
advocated the idea a a ovef el ga Sikh 
bomelmd.’' whether within the Uajon of 
India or outside it. Tbe homehodere are dw 
Khalistanii in today's context. The 
intellectual god faiherc^lhe homdanden in 
post-independent India wasldeSardarKipDr 
Singh’* who created a following in the 
different universitia of Punjab and among 
a section of Sikh intelligcotiia 
So far as the issue of (be Sikh commuoiiy 
being a nationality is concerned, it aeems 
to me that there has been a lot of eonfuaion 
among the Sikhs over ihis Issue, Rrstly, 
the Sikhs belonging to partia like tlw 
congress and (he commurUst partiu have 
rejected this idea. Secondly, both among 
the leaden and members of the SAD. there 
has been a section which did not support 
this idea, for example JivaD Singh 
Umranangal and his followen. Therefore, 
the question that anxs here is: Should the 
Sikhi be denied the status of a nationally 
just because some Sikhs, both Akalis and 


ni>n-Akalis. vc opposed to this idea? 
However, a more complex question that 
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needi t4 be nawend U: If (he 5ikh» ve 

■ Mliooelity. whii ere. then, tbe HiAdua 
hving inPuiiiib. and whai is this thing called 
the 'Punjabi nationality' or Punjabyist? 

Before 1 come to my own views eo these 
queidoQS, i would discuss the views of thoee 
Sikh and western historians who claim that 
Sikhs ace a nation. Paul P Brass^ quotes 
Cunningham who pot forth this view right 
in the beginning ot (Jus century. He also 
quotes Ganda Singh and Khushwani Singh, 
the two Sikh historians of efninence. who 
express the same view. Cunnin^m talks 
of (he development of the Sikhs 'Trom a sect 
into a people under guru Gobind Singh, and 
from a people to a nation under Ranjit 
Sin^".** KhoshwaM Singh writes of the 
struggles of (he Sikh forces agaimi the 
Bntish in 1846 as of a nation rising in arms, 
and of (he second Anglo-Sikh war of 1844 
as a national war of independence.Conda 
Singh goes further back and finds Banda 
Bahadur a hero nf the Sikh nation in early 
pan of the I8ih century because of his 
struggles and victories against the Mugh.ils. 
He writes; 

Although the successes of Banda Singh weie 
hut temporary, there was » levoluiiun 
effected in the minds of people of which 
hisioryofienfaiUto take not kc A will was 
creai^ in the ordinary masses to resist 
lyranny and lo live and die foi (he naiHinul 
cause, the example set hy BjihIb Smgh and 
hK ciimponions in ihisruspeci was U) serve 
asa heauoA'Iighi in Ihe darker days income 
The idea of a national state lung dead, unce 
again became a living ospiratioA'’ 

To begin with, Brass does not scent to agree 
with this vieW'puiM of the hisioriana. He 
heUeves that 

The Sikh historians and puluicians have 
been engaged in a process of symbol selection 
from (he events of the past, adapting those 
which would hesi support cimionporary Si kh 
se1f*coniciogsiKss and rcjec i rng those w hich 
would not 

While talking of inconvenient symbols, he 
poims out “acharactenstic I ack of congruence 
in pre*modefn limes between the corporate 
spirit of the people and tJie facttoiul di visions 
of (heir leaders". 'Ixtwe en the loyalties of 
fighting forces and the treachery of 
cemmanders". etc. He satirically mentions die 
alliance of the **cis-Suilej kingdoms" with the 
Bntish from 1809 against trons*Sutlej Sikh 
powers, and of the cis-SuOej Sikh kingdom 
having turned the tide in favour of the Hntish 
rule during the mutiny of 18.^7. i hereby 
securing British imperiali>m in India "for 
another century*' and the "loyally" of 
surviving Sikh kingdoms to 1 he "British Raj" 
during (he nationalist movement and their 
"upposiiion to the mam Sikh naiionaliiu 
organisations and the micniccine conflict."^ 
However, what is interesting to note is that 
when Brass concludes his arguments, he 
tends 10 agree with the view of histonans 
meMiotrd above. 


Modem taiions ve anyway hwU more vpoft 
the selectiuii and manipulation of symbols 
from the past than the persistence real 
pditical Simctures intu the prvsenl ^ 

U one agrees wit h Canda Singh's proposi • 
(ion that Banda Sink's victories, though 
short-lived, created national consciousness 
among the Sikh people and an aspiration 
for a nation state, and if one gucs by this 
CTiterwn. then the period of the Sikhnaiimul 
consciousness must start with the sixth 
guru. Hargobind. because he was the first 
to wage some battles against the Mughab. 
In any case, this period con he said to have 
Uvted with the creaiumof the KhaluPanih 
<1699) by Guru Guhind Singh who not only 
pve ibe commumiy symhuK of physical 
differeniiaiioA but also prepared them to 
fight militarily (he lyranny of the Mughals. 
As f(N Khuvhwant Smgh calling Anglo* 
Sikh wars as wars ui (Sikh) national 
independence, une must point out. as does 
Brass, (hut during these wars a part of the 
community had aligned with the British 
and therefore ihc wal^ werv m part wars 
within the community Thi\ makcv a 
labelling <il Ihesc wars as 'nadonal* a bit 
problematic 

J]J 

As mcmionoi earl ici. BomhwoJI raises i he 
question whether the laaliiuial conscious¬ 
ness among Sikhs is only an elite 
phenomenon or it lias percolated among 
(he messes. I really Jo not krKiw what 
exactly is the view-point of Bombwall 
today beeousc he expressed this particular 
doubt a decade ago ** A i that 11 me he tended 
u> limit nadonal ct>n^iousness to elites 
only. Since (hen dramatic developments 
ha ve taken pi acc i n Punjab end elsewhere. 
particularly the incidents in 1984 which 
affected the psyche of Sikhcummumiy as 
a whole. Therefore 1 have no icscrsations 
about stating that national consciousness 
has percolated to the brood Sikh ma.sscs. 
despite the caste-class cleavages in the 
community and (he disillusionment about 
the activities of theyniliiani organisations. 
W H McLeod’s mam evneern. in his 
book Who h a Stkh? TTw /*rMm vfSiiJ\ 
/dentin', is about the proMe m «if * schjdJiari * 
Sikhs as against the 'keshodhan' Sikhs.*’ 
I lo wever, to put a question mark on the Sikh 
identity in this manrvr in 198X 99 does nm 
make sense. Hor hy (lie end ol I9M>. this 
identity was well-^ntlcd. 

As agaiitM Bomhwall and Mcl,XMd. I 
perceive the hisiotic.il development of 
Sikhism in difJcrcni phases right from ilie 
period of the lirsi guiu till today. First was 
the phase ol community immaiKin which 
in my opinion wav complete by ihc time 
of the manyrdom of filth guru. Aijjii Dev, 
By this iina\ Sikhs as a ciKnimwuty hod 
developed a disiimi and scporaic KicrKily 
Ihe lni> or the guru, ihc *granth' and the 


gurdwara was (he focal point of the identity, 
and (he instiiutiarts of sangai (congregation). 
pangot (taking the meals logethenn the same 
line imspectrve uf status or ca&ic) and langar 
(free kitchen) went a long way in 
crystallising the Identiiy. However, it was 
the construction of Golden Temple, with 
Harmandir Sahib as Ihe spiritual seat and 
place of worship. Ihe Akal Takhi as a ^ace 
lor discussion of temporal affairs, and (he 
wearing of two swords by (he sixth guru 
a*^ symbols of 'pin' and 'Miri', that 
completed the process of community 
lormauun.'* 

The second phase begins with the sixth 
guru and comes to an end in the post-Banda 
period of mass persecution of the Sikbt 
when quite a few new institutions were 
introduced and the community developed 
into an ethnic group. The most significant 
development ofthii period was (he creation 
of Khaisa Panth by lOUi guru on Apnl 13, 
1699. which not only gave the five physical 
symbols known as five Ks but also gave 
a psychological boost lo Ihe hitherto 
suppressed followers of the gurus, 
particularly the peasants, and Inspired (hem 
to prepare militarily lo fight against the 
Mughal tyrants. The adventures of Banda 
Singh after the death of lOih guru, in which 
be inflicted defeai after defeat on the 
Mughal armies, proved beyond any doubt 
that the military force created by the guru 
was Capable not only of fighting against 
he Iter organised forces but also of winning. 
After (he persecution of Banda in most 
humiliating way. there was such a massive 
represuonof (he Sikhs that they were forced 
to flee to the jungles where (hey slowly 
leorganised and ifiei some lime started 
ruling over small areas Thus began the 
period of the misls. During this period 
three institutions were evolved: the Dal 
Khaisa (different armed bands of the 
khaJsa). Sarbat KhaJsa (bi-annual general 
body meeting of the khaisa In the Golden 
Temple) and ihe Rakhi system (protecting 
everyone who paid taxes and remained 
loyal to (he khaJia), This in my opinion 
was the period when the community became 
a fuil-fledged ethnic group. 

The amalgamation of different misls into 
an empire with Lahore a.s its capital by 
Ranjit. Singh is generally regarded as the 
golden period of (lie Sikh history and some 
hiKurians like Cunningham assert that 
during this period the Sikhs became a 
nation. But 1 have a different point of view. 
It IS (rue that Ranjii Singh ruled in the name 
of the khaisa. but he indulged in empire- 
building raiher than serving the cause of 
the khaisa in the real sense ol the term 
More sigiuficantly. he ahalishcd the two 
important insiiiut ions of Sikhism—and Da) 
Khulva and Ihc Sarbat Khaisa. In many 
ways, he pcrmitied himself and the 
communMy to relapse into the orthodox 
Hindu tituuK ••• Ihusdiffusing the boundary 

IK8I 
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defifdtkM of the two eommunitiei. One 
doei nottwed much biitohctl evidence to 
eieen ihit he himself and quite e few Sikhs 
re*edopied brahmenicel riiusit egetnsi 
which ell the Sikh gurus had fought so 
vigorouily. Even (he idols of Hindu gods 
eod goddesses were placed in gurdwerei. 
As durieg Ms regime and in his lifetime. 
Uw Hindu rituals were conspicuous at the 
iJcDe of his death. Some of his wives/ 
mJetreiaes committed sati on his funeral 
pyre, looeihing atricdy prohibited in 
Sikhiim and totally banned by (he Sikh gunta. 

Therefore, I believe that the naiionality 
formadm of the Sikhs took place during 
last 120 years or so, i e. from the begi nni ng 
of the Nimdhari or Kuka movement to the 
and of l9S0s and through the various 
struggles against and the persecutions hy 
(he ruling powers. Baba Ram Singh and 
his follaweriof the Kuka movement fought 
igiinii British imperialism on (heone hand 
and for refonni in Sikhism on the other. 
1( ii well known that some 70 Kukas were 
Mown out of t he canon'mouth at Malerkotl a 
by die British. The aim was to teach them 
■ lesson rather than to punish them for a 
crime, and Ram Singh wu exiled from 
Punjab to Burma to crush (he movement. 
Tbe British succeeded in their efforts but 
the movement left a deep imprint in the 
psyche of the Sikh peasantry. There i> no 
doubt that (here were lomecollaboraiionist 
elereenii among the Sikhs, particularly the 
landed Sikh aristocracy. 

Another massive upsurge which was in 
congruence with Sikh national aspiration 
wai lobe seen during the Curdwara Reform 
Movement (1920*25). During this 
Dovemeni hundreds of unarmed non* 
violent Sikhs were done to death when they 
went tollberateihe gvrdwares (particularly 
Nankana Sahib)from the corrupt 'mahants' 
and thousands were put into jail. Also, the 
break away faction of the Sikh youth known 
as fiabban look to imliuncy. The Babbars, 
like Kukas. attacked two enemies—the 
British impenalius and their informers 
(mukhbtn) even if these were the Sikhs 
Hie collaborationi s^Sik hs were denou need 
as *jhoii*chuks* (toadis) and were the main 
targets of their attacks. Like Kukas. the 
Babbars were crushed by the Brilish when 
Gandhi denounced them as misguided 
patriots and the SGPC and SAD aJ.so went 
by the statement of Gandhi. The point 
which 1 want tu emphasise here is that the 
heroic sacrifices made by Kukas and 
Babbarsdid create a national consciousness 
among (he ordinary .Sikh masses, 
particularly those inclined to puriianism. 

During (he pariition. the Sikhs as a 
community suffered a great lou of life and 
property when they, along with the Hindus, 
were hounded out of Pakistani Punj^. 1 
believe that the losses thus experience by 
the commuoity as a whole further streng* 


thened Ae tense of national conadeuanesi 
among the Sikhs. By this 1 do not mean to 
uy course that Hindus or Muslims did 
not suffer any loss of life and property. My 
point Is altogether different. 

As 1 have menuoned earlier, the three 

I ncidents of 19BOs have finally consolidaied 
the easional conKiousness among the Sikhs. 
It is difficult to foresee a dilution la this 
cofuciousness because in these incidents 
the Sikhs as a community suffered 
humiliation. untorgettabJe psychological 
Mows, physical inju nes and loss of life and 
property. 

Therefore. I am of the view that Sikhs 
today are a nationality like any other 
nanonaluy in India. I would be happy if 
someone comes out with a definiiion of 
nationality which Sikhs do not ftt into. 
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Agricultural Growth in West Bengal 

S Datta Ray 


THIS ralaUt lo an article entitled. 
*A|rtculiur«l(3rewti)ia West Bengal in the 
]9B0ft* (fPIK Mtfcb 26). The authon have 
jtaiad. ’'in the l9S0a the BA£S method of 
eidmition <baied oo crop cuftini aamplea) 
waa Copied by COWB” (vidr pen 1. Sectioft 
II: Data and Methodology). They duddated 
U by a note (nunbered 7 in Notea at the end 
of tte article) reading aa ‘'cwrently • ifartmirei 
are prepared by BAES on baaii of 
eadmaiea ofyi^ that are obtained from crap 
cMting experunema jointly conducted \y^ 
BAES and the directorite of agrKuhure'’. 
The e are g rave factual inaccwaoca and gapa 
intheaulhon’ Since!wudiraetor 

of BAES. though briefly (October 1990 to 
ianuary 1992) I would like lo let right below 
the wrong impraadona creeled by the auihori' 
above Mtemcnt ceillfytng (he quality of the 
OOWB crop data of the 19S0a wht^ they 
uead without revtaion unlike JarrM K Boyce 
and came to lome doubtful concluawni . The 
facti are: (i) The stale agnculure depanment 
continued to change unilaterally the yield 
hgurea fundahed by BAES ai least of wheat 
throughout the period. 19Sl*S2to 19S546. 
(ii) from 198647 a sea change occurred in 
dKiysttmofeoUecbonofcropdaiain the sale 
in which BAES hat only a minor role to play. 

Regardlnf the crop area, the aampling 
design whi^ was in operadon till 1985*86 
has been replaced by a new one fEARAS) 
at (he instanceof government of India whose 
efficacy (and suuitical afTiciency) has not 
yet been reported by Its Implementing 
agencies, via, the larid and land revenue 
departmeni and the agriculturil depatiment. 
The field work which involvea complete 
enumeratioA of C S plots in all the san^ 
revenue *inouxas‘ is done by the 'amlns* of 
the land and land revenue depaiunem aixf 
estimation of crop area therefrom by the 
agriculture department. Under the scheme. 
20 per cent revenue mouzss are to be 
enumerated each year relectad by way of 
sampling but dw coverage could not reach 
even a modest 15 percent msrkdU 1991*92. 
It it worth stating that such collection of 
plotwlse area (both crop and non cr^) 
utilisation data in each of the four season Jo 
a year is an addiiicnal item of work for the 
amins and is not subject to any regular and 
systematic superviskm by the deparunenial 
ofTiceri.* Hence (he quality of crop area data 
could hardly be ceitifted to be scceptabte 
without detailed examination. 

Regardinf crop cuning expen menu, each 
leaion these atmna are (osend compkta lists 
of plois growing seasonal crops in respect 
of a su^eample of revenue mouxas to the 


distnet offices of BAES for subsequent 
selection of crop cuedAg ^ots. The sample 
crop culling |dou in each dievelopreent block 
ate selected m two independesu sell—one 
for experimentatioB by Krishi Projukii 
Sahayaki (ICPS)of (he agriculture department 
Bi^ another by the regular invesiigBbng staff 
of BAES. Thus it is dear chat Che expenmoni 
are not jointly performed by the staffed the 
agriculture directorare and BAES aa claimed 
by the authors, but independently. Ihough 
the subsequent arithmetical calculaiioni 
needed far ytddesdmidoe are done in BAES. 
it has no say in the wad wkil/methodological 
wort. For i nstance, under specinclnsouction 
of the Slate agriculture de par tmeni which is 
the itaie authority far agriculturel substici. 
BAES takes an unweighied average of the 
two yidd estimeiea of a crap in each block 
(hro^ up by the crop cutung rpsulu of 
experimerea done ind e p en dently by (he two 
agenocs differing so much in orientation. 
(rainiAg. and supervision apparanii. This 
averagiai of the two independeoi esbrndes 
at (he block level is done, irreapcctivc of 
differli^ n um bers of oopcuoing expenments 
performed by the two ^cn^e of workere. and 
also Ignores reMltt of stadsocal signi ficance 
testa of (he difference between the two yidd 
esumates. It may be suied here that KPS 
themtelves are responsible far agnculrural 
development work in (heir respective 
localities, and hardly find time for such 
additional work neceaatatingbmely visits of 
the experim en tal plou dunng the hrevesODg 
season. And dter whsc Boyce exposed earlier 
on (be atiitudind front of the agriculnire 
authority in the stale, would any one accept 
it <i e. the official crop production^ield 
estimates in I9g0a) to be a legitimate baby 
of BAES. (he unhappy partner in the cufreiit 
multi*agency system? In any case, the state 
government is yet to pub) ish its justificatkm 
for (he adopted system of pooling the two 
sets of yidd estimaies wlu^. I apprehend, 
are sjgmficanUy different in magnitude for 
most of the crops. 

Another distuilnog issue is (he likely large 
extern of loss of planned crop cutting 
experimens resulting from the curreat mult) • 
agency system in operation. The seasonal 
crop plot lists despatched by the amins of 
the land and land revenue depermcDl seldotn 
reach the BAES distnet offices in time, i e. 
by scheduled dates. It may be appreciated 
that unieai the sample crop plot lists of a 
season are prepared wefl in advance of the 
beginning harvesting of the related crop, 
the experimenten after receiving the select^ 
crop cutting plot lids from BAES would not 


he aMe lo conduct the experiments on the 
onginally intended plots and would have to 
be contended at best with substitutes if 
allowed from laie harvesting plots. During 
my short tenott as the head of BAES it was 
a shocking discovery that a very large 
perceniage of scheduled crop cutting 
experiments could not be performed for 
various reasons, the principal ones among 
which were (i) harveiting of the seasonal 
crop pnorto field visits by (he experimenters 
and (ii) absence of (he crop m ihe selected 
plots themselves presumably due to bad field 
work at the crop area enumeration stage. 
Even when substitution was allowed, a large 
number of targded experiments could not be 
conducted due to ihorineai of available time. 
Substitution to any appreciable extent is in 
itsel ( undesirable, being fraught with the risk 
of inducing bias in yield cstimaUoo. For 
instance, if the yield obtainable from the 
eariy harvesting (^ots differ in any significani 
magnitude from the late variety yield, the 
compiled yield rate in which etriy haiveiuble 
plots were not duly repre s ented and the late 
harvested ones overrepmenlcd. would not 
reflect the reality. Very ofteo. early harvesting 
takes place in unimgated high paddy fields 
and late harvesting occurs In low orirrigsted 
lands. Since irrigated /leld is usually much 
higher than the ucurrigated. it ii a near 
certainty (h« the compiled yield obtained by 
substitution of eariy harvesting plou by late 
ones would show bias beyond an acceptable 
limit. TV bias may be fu nher aggravated In 
actual held condition because theKYV seeds 
are cuhivaied in imgated plou and local low 
yielding seeds sown in unimgated ones. 
Birther. loss of allotted experimenu by any 
significant number for whatsoever reasons 
render the estimates prepared from the 
available data unamenable to valid statistical 
treatment and inference. Since three 
functionally different agencies are involved 
In collection of crop data and efficient ctv 
ordmabenisafaray inthis land where nobody 
takes responsibility involving hard and sincere 
work. • very large number of targeted crop 
cunmgeiqxsiments remain unperiormed every 
season, wrecking the very bias of sound 
statistical estimation or inference. 

Agai n. regarding the clai m of a very Urge 
extent of HYV seeds coverage in the state 
particularly in the kharif season, one should 
make aclose scruti ny of the method currenHy 
adopted by the agncuKural depanment for 
its decerminaiion. The HYV area coverage 
of a crop is esumaied by the proportion of 
crop cutting experimenu reporting use of 
KYV seeds When a large number of crop 
cutting expenments on the early harvesting 
local variety crop are missed, the performed 
experiments would be largely conceniraied 
in imgated ^ou sown with HYV seeds. 
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UrKkrsudicircumUMCo, ihe represenuiioA 
ufHYV plots in the setofcoodactedenpen- 
menis would be disproporuonMdy large. 
*nius sud) Ml ciurnite4^H Y V covenge would 
reman a suspect. In case boro (or suauner) 
paddy or wh^ robcbAitton would> however, 
make no difference in eatunabon of KYV 
coverage because (he local varwties ve no 
longer culbvaied in the respective season. 

We feel (hat a researcher should exasiiine 
ihe du>hty of the basic crop data of West 
Benpl in (he 1980s and subsequeni times 
before undertakirtg any serioua study based 
on (hem, asdid tlierenovmedlainei K Boyce 
for an extensive earlier period, 'nie point 
would be unidy borne out by the following 
eitract of a news item appeanng in The 
Statesman. Calcutta < August 18. 1991) 
entitled. 'Basu sore at claim on rice 
production* written by iis special 


rr is very unfonunaie that NGO leaders like 
Shankar Singh et al (£PVy. June 4) defend dald 
tnafTiagei in Rgjaithan. when they assert. 
‘'The internal logic of child marriage is 
fairly sound. Child weddings take place 
primarily amongst OBCs and dalits and 
therefore most often poorer families.'* 
According to them ‘the * muklava* or 'gohna* 
ij delayed and the married girl does not go 
lotheiiHlawi* place til I the age of 18 which 
ii (he legal age of consent. There is sufftcient 
Internal pressure within rural communiues 
to support any effort to delay the ceremony 
of mukhlava.” 

Will Singh and his fnendi provide family* 
level evidence regarding the delay in 
cnukhlava among (he married adolescent 
girls in R4jas(han?lf one does a survey, girl* 
by«gir] andaicertain when they got married 
and when were sent to uhlaws* houae for 
Dwkhlava we would really come to know 
the time gap between mamage and mukhlava. 
In (he absence of such evidence it is all a 
social hunch not st^iported by facts. In fact 
the pressures are different. The in*laws of 
die girii do not warn the girls to go to school 
because she is ‘married'. In orm of my fidd 
visits in a village of Gwalior district of MP. 
I asked (he mother of the girl who was 
married at 13, why (he girl was not going 
to school, the mother replied that the in*laws 
and particularly the hu^Mnd of the girl (age 
20) does not went his *gir1>wife' to go to 
school lest she becomes more literate than 
him. Girls when ‘sold’ in mamage get a 
price (called natrs in these districts of MP) 
Hence there are economic pressures for 
marrying girls early. These parents put 
forward the excuse of not gening 
bridegrooms laier when girls grow. But the 


repreanaiive, ‘'Mriyoti Basu kxsthisiemper 
at a hlfh*leve] meeting bdd in his office M 
Writers' Buildings oa Thursday to review 
the food aituatioii eqiecialty the cnimbbng 
ntioning system. T^ provocaiioo was a 
recent itaiemeiit by the ^icuhurc minister. 
NiharBoee. «dio daiioed (hat West Bengal 
had become a major rice suri^us state by 
produdng a record 12 mUBon unis in 1991- 
92... What irked the chsef tmnister was Out 
Mr Elose's essettioohadalready bceodisputed 
by (he union food aecrctaiy Mr T KJ^na. 

a arecent meedni cn rationingin New 
Delhi, had said that Wefl Bengal's claim, 
both in the ndd of land reforms and doubting 
of food production were 'highly suspect'... 
Already (he c en tre has told West Bengal that 
if (he state really had surphii rice, why was 
it ask(ing) for coe iiuIUm tons of hi^ly 
subsidised rice from the centre every yearT' 


ludden agenda is toget (he price for the girl I 
The Child Mamage Restraint Act is a non¬ 
performing act and the suce alone camoi 
enforce (be mimmure ageof mamage unless 
(he NCOt. (he parents of both the girl and 
the boy and ihe caste leaden join hands in 
(Jus campaign against child mamaie. The 
incident in fUjasthan where Ban wan was 
gang raped because she campaigned against 
child mamage. is unfortunate, bui ihai 
incideni instead of slowing down the 
campaign should intensify it. and NGOt 
inst^ of defending child mamage should 
veh e m en tly intennfythar fight agai ml early 
marriage of girls. 

'Ihedistncts of Mndsair. Ritlam. Rijgarti 
and Guna in MP which are bordering 
Rajasthan have similar problems of child 
mamage and on akshaya tritiya (akha tee^) 
in these districts thousands of girls are 
married in group mamages. In the Iasi two 
yean the collectors of these districts in MP 
have launched campaigns against child 
marriaget and have successfully averted 
and postponed such marriaget* using 
persuasive, coercive and other social 
csttbilisationieclNn^tKs. InMan^aus dssmci 
the dynamic collector Ranrsingh ToJia 
successfully used his government 
functionanee, the press, the NGOs and taste 
leaden (o avert and postpone hundreds of 
child marriages in May 1994 among (he 
OBCs like lohan, dhobis, kumavw. gujiv^. 
rxiali. chamar and patidar. He mobilised 
everybody in (he disinci for (his campaign 
and press reports have ca^ured ihe evenis 
poignantly: 

-»ln Naninghpur Block Galyakhodi 
village the parent Madardal cancelled the 
engagemeni of (he girt dn Id Manju jusi 


before the group marriage, when ICouml 
Efcta Committee and Nari Hitchiotak 
volunteers approached him and explained 
him (be consequences of giri child mamage 
(Ctaimk Bhoskar. Indore. May 10). 

—Nehru Yuvak Kendra and Mahila 
Balvikas Adbikari in Umaheda viUage in 
Mand^jurdi strict ^iproached a family where 
girl child was to be married. The paruJit. 
Shankarlal who was ready to solemnise the 
marriage turned around a^ said that he will 
never solmnise such a marriage which 
aHecu the life of ibe child and folded his 
bo^ ar^ 'pedu' and also pledged to (ell 
other pandicjii not lo Mtemnise giri child 
marriages. 

—The jaUia in Sitamahu village filed a 
coiT^laini wi ih (he pol ice against four parents 
trying lo marry their girts (12 years old) 
urwkr the Child Marriage Restraint An. 

^^our school* goi ng boys of N arasinhpur 
in Mandsaur pledged not lo marry, despite 
(he pressure of their parents, before reaching 
the age 20 and would complete their study 
(DpmiA Bhatkae, May 8). 

—'Kharvahi village resident Phuisinha 
Dajigl got his l2-ycar*old daughter Anita 
married (o a 30>ycar-old man and on the 
muklava(g^ifta) day she fumed with vagina) 
rupture and was admitted to district hospital 
and was treated by Mar\ju Jain iSonilhya 
FrakasH, Indore, May 16). Police complaint 
was filed and a case was registered. 

—InSiiamahu block, Meriakhedi village, 
child*bridegroom Shankar Guijar. learnt 
when he was ready to go in 'barat*. that the 
marriage ceremony was cancelled, he threw 
hii 'pagdi' and Jumped from (he cart and 
ran away to play with his fnendi (Durkpur 
Darshan, May 14). 

—‘Barat laud' was the caption of a lead 
story in Daimk Frets of May 13, in which 
six girls were slopped from wedlock when 
volunteers of Kaumi Ekta Parishad and 
government funedonanes landed in the house 
of Ramnarayan Kumavat in Lodha village 
of Mandsaur district and stopped his four 
small daughters from facing the barat, 

^In Raiana village the lady drum beater 
in (hefestivals, CeetaDevi, when^proached 
by volunteers of campaign against child 
marriage, agreed not to beat (he drum in (he 
mamage of girls (tfher village andiook a pledge 
before ^ goddess Durga of die viUa^. that 
she would never do such dungs again. 

Such small acts miliaied by across section 
of village communities can alone bring 
awareness and build social pressures against 
child marriage. Campaigns are one lime 
•ctivitie* bui (he col lectors have kept a vigil 
on such families who have cancelled (he 
marriages so they do not perform the 
marriages of girls secretly. 'The giris of these 
families have to be put into school, which 
alone can empower these girls and schooli ng 
alone is the best weapon against child, 
marriage. 


Child Marriages and State 
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STATE BANK OF BIKANER AND JAIPUR 


• • > Abridged Balance Sheet as on 31$t March. 1994 & 

Profit and Loss Account for the year ended on 31 $t March. 1994 

(OOO’s csmined) 


AS ON 
31.3.1994 
R*. 


AS ON 
31.3.1993 
Rs. 


CAPITAL AND UABJLITtES 
CapHai 

Resoives A Surplus 

Deposits 

Sorrow^ 

Other Liabilities 
and provisior^ 

TOTAL 


20.60.00 

47.66.19 

34,29.61.51 

1.13.09.00 


20.60.00 

44.26.19 

29,26.33.77 

1,14.04.63 


6,79.64.64 5,40.96.70 

42.91.01.34 36,46,43.49 


ASSETS 

Cash arx3 balance wHh 
Reservs Bank o1 India 
Btfances with banks 
and money at cal and 
shod notice 
Investments 
Advances 
(net of proveions} 

Fixed Assets 
Other Assets 

TOTAL 


5,39,07.62 5.46,27.22 


1,60,64.36 76.11.12 

15.14,45.62 10.59,40,60 


17.75,86.01 

25.5645 

2.554146 

42.91.0144 


17.11.54,47 

22.54,68 

2,29.55,50 

36.46.43.49 


Contii^gent liabilitiee 
6MIS for coHecUort 


4.6940.14 5,94.04.11 

2.664141 1.76.1246 


Year ended on Year er>ded on 
314.1994 31.3.1993 

Re. Rs. 


INCOME 

Interest earned 

4,04,67.47 

3,63,44,29 

Other Irvome 

73,92,63 

60,96,24 

TOTAL 

4.78,60.30 

4,44,42,63 

EXPENDITURE 

interesl expended 

2.90.5 S.19 

2.69,08.27 

Operating expenses 
Provisions and 

1.4042,64 

1,27.66,93 

Contingencies 

41.12,47 

36,97,33 

TOTAL 

4.72.10,30 

4,33,92,53 

PROFTT 

Net Prohl for the year 

6.50.00 

10.50,00 

Profit brought forward 

6 

6 

TOTAL 

6,50,06 

10,50,06 


fV. APPROPRUTIONS 


TranMer to statutory 
reserves 

t.75.00 

344,50 

Transfer to other 

reeervss 

1.83.00 

4,24,30 

Transfer to proposed 
«videf>d>0 15% 

3.1240 

2,91,20 

Balance earned over to 

Balance Sheet 

6 

6 

TOTAL 

6.50,06 

10,50,06 
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Three generations of small savers. 
There’s one thing they all trust-Units. 


Hvcn >;vncratuirv\ apiri think the 

same way when it dimes M l^nits. Recau^e 
Units help Riiikc their Jn.’aTns enme tnxr. 

Whether et*5 a ytiun*; man savinK for a 
hoase of his own. Or an older mnn kiokinit 
forward to a com^irtahlc retiremenr. Or a 
little girl dreaming of heciiming a iiictor 
some day.. 

Unit Tnist has schemes to meet every 
need- Whether she need is for high growth 
or liquidity. Whether it s tax benefits eg gtxiJ 
returns coupled with insurarKe cover. 

People know that with Unit Trust, 
they can get what they want. That is why 


iIk' nuniK-T of Unit holders is going up 
Mi specntcubrly. To over 33 million today. 

Most of these people are small savers. 

Thry come fhim every part of the c^iuntry. 

They tome from every walk t>f life. "!l\ey 
have different needs, different dreams. 

But they share the same abiding confidence 
in Unit Trust. Living to this confidence is 
what keeps us going. And growing. 



UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better tcNnorrow. 


toWTl 
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Role of Labour Institutions 

*nie prBSoncd of trade unions and protective labour legislation has 
been characterised as inhibilive of employment, growth and effictency 
e^ecially in the context of economic lihmlisaiion and ibe consequent 
globalisation. TraditionaJ labour institutions (such as. casic and 
gender-based) have been opposed in the name of efficiency and 
growth, even as social and political struggles for afTirmaiive action 
in the labour market in favour of socially disadvantaged groups 
have gained momentum. Arc these arguments supported by 
en^hcal evidence? 1938 

Hidden Treasures 

While the official trade between India and Sri Lanka is hewildcringly 
paltry given the long>sunding oconomic relations between the iwo 
countries, contraband trade and unufTicial capital transfers between the 
Iwo countries is large, though unestimated. Will the lifting of h&rricn to 
the movement of goods, services and capital between the iwo 
countries yield returns to the two governments'^ 1948 


DemoenKy in PrBctIce 

Indian electoral democracy has 
functioned as a means of 
recanalising the forms of traditional 
power and property imo modem 
channels And therefore, the violence 
of the armed landlord factions has 
fitted neatly into electoral combat. 
The sanctity of the elected 
representatives has lent legitimacy 
to the erstwhile armed lord 1983 

Not Good Enough 

The propo se d Indian Forest Ad 
based on the forest policy 
resoiutson of 1 99% makes a 
departure from the colonial 
commercially-oriented. 
bureaucratic forest management 
practices. But the rights of 
forest dwellers remain 
ill-protecicil _ 1909 

Selective lavolvement 

It IS ironie hut true (hat those who 
argue for minimum intervention of 
The Slate in economic activity are 
often strong advocates of (be state 
taking a firm hand in maintaining 
law and order especially with 
reference to mihiani trade 
unions, mass actions, etc. 1929 

A First Step 

Having decided to allow the 
Internationa Red Cross to visit 
Jammu and Kashmir, the 
governm e nt dMMld now uke the 
intemaMNial wganisation's 
racommendadons scrioasly. 1897 


In Exile 

Globalisation has accentuated the 
weaknesses in Tibetan Buddhism in 
exile and has contnbutad to ihc 
growing demand for reform. 1924 

Wilier for AH? 

The Narmada Pru^ect confers 
bouniics on a srnall. wealthy 
section of Gujarat's population to 
(he detnment of large masses of 
(hr»M ekmg out a lubsistence 
livelihood in the forests which 
are being submerged. Is there 
no aliemat i vc? 1957 

Traditional srnall water bodies not 
only have a tremendous irrigation 
potential but are also ecologically 
sound and could provide water 
supply to rural and urban 
populations. _ 1934 

Uocveii Growth 

Banking services have made much 
progress over the year, but 
regional distooions persist. 1915 

A Different Stroke 

A nationaJised health service could 
provide adequate and erflcieni 
health care for all at affiKdablc cusi 
But the concept has never Keen 
properly ex^ored,_ 1913 

Reversal 

While ihe BSP may still retain 
ns dalit following, it may not 
have the same edge in stale 
politics 1997 



















LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Dangerous Proposal 

NOW (hft ihe I rtdian government is bn nging 
a new 'Plant Varicoea Proteciion An', it is 
indttd lime u> discuss how fanners* nghis 
can be protected. Bui Suman Sahai's onicle 
(June 2S) ignores one of the must dangerous 
aspects of the govemmenrs proposal. This 
is its claim to bring ail the germplasm 
(biodivenity) in Ihe country under control 
of the central state. 

The fact is that farming communities, 
especially minorities and indigenous peoples, 
have been exploited and looted as much by 
Iheirown traditional elites and naiional Males 
u by multinationals. This has gone on through 
ihe taking of forest resources, through the 
confiscalion of land under land acquisition 
powers for dams, urban expansion, defence 
projects or cheap sale to foreign companies. 
And now, on lop of claiming land, water and 
foresi, the Indian govern mem is slaking ns 
claim to germpJasm 

We cannot jfford to be naive shout Ihe 
'public sector’ The state has nor in the post 
"produced seed for the farmers of Kulahandi 
as much as for the farmers of Leh' In the 
name of "subsidising" fanners ami "helping 
the rural poor", it has rather by vanous 
pneingand trade «sd produ e b o n c o ntn>l> gol ixd 
agrscultural surplus for a heavy industry, 
urban^bureaucrat ic focused development, Its 
"public investment" has fostered irrational 
large irrigai ion projects and a capiiuUmensivc 
chernical apiculture; Ihe rural poor, indeed 
(he entire rural sector, have heenmvginalised. 
Until forced to by GATT and * global i.iat ion’. 
it has shown no imccesi m protection of 
biodiversity or farmers' rights 

This does not mean the state has no role 
10 play, but we should not expect %ts claW 
caste character lu change very much in (he 
future. It II necessary to fight specifically for 
the rights of local communities over 
biodiversiiy: community rights (ownership 
and conirol) should be agreed in over 
germplasm. as well as over land, water and 
forest resources The 'ignorance’ and 
'naively’ oflanncrxui adivasis isoficnused 
asajusiificaiion for'protection* byu powerful 
'ma*bap’ state Local communities can hire 
lawyers to defend their interests, they can 
give a share of royalties as taxes to the Mate 
or pay for pubik scrvices'^-but we should 
fight ihe gavemment proposal which gives 
the centralised slate full control over 
germplasm as well as over utilisation of 
whatever resources and royalties come (mm 
this. 

Incidentally, il is somewhat ironic that 
those who were most adamant against GATT 
on the grounds that it would 'force us to 
patent seeds* arc now poiniingiothc openings 
that exist lo evolve a truly 'rui generis' 


system I Tbe gove rnm e nt should not use these 
openings to increase the powers of a 
centralised bureaucracy; insiead wt should 
go in the direction of empowerment of local 
conununiijes. 

Gak, Omvedt 

Kasegaun. 

Maharashtra 

HRD Expenditure 

IN hn letter (June 11) Paul Teunissen. whi le 
commenlingontheariick 'RscalCorretiion 
and Human Resource Development EipeO' 
diture at Ceotial and State Levels' by 
SPGuptatfxl AKSark«‘(£:fn^.M«dt261. 
meniiuned lhai the inmial growth of HRD 
expenditure of the central government at 
consiani <191U)<ai) prices has noi been 
affecied during the fiscal stahilisaiion years 
1991.92. 1992.9,1 (RE) and 1993.94 (BE). 

In justifying the statement he has cited 
stomcnumhcrswhKhdonM (ally with figures 
pven in Table 2 of the artick. The mik has 
pointed our ihai the combination of Ihe 
real i sed expendiiuK of HR D for the first two 
years 1991.92 and 1992.93 and the planned 
expenditure of the last fiKal year shows a 
IS per cent nsc in re^l lenns of ^an and 
non.plan HRD expenditufc. According to 
the figuros given in our study, the nse of 
HRD expenditure, taking the three years in 
question, IS only 9.0 per cent. Taking into 
account (he revised figures given in budget 
1994*95 now available, (here is a marginal 
nsc at 9.5 percciM. It is not known how the 
cniic has worked out the figure of 15 per 
cent me in teal term. 


The purpose of (he study was to observe 
(he annua] growth rale of HRO expenditure 
at centra] and state government levels to (race 
the emerging tendency. The growth of annual 
cerMfU government HRD expenditure is 
showii in Table 2 of the study rose from a 
negative bue of .7.71 per cent in 1990.91. 
to $.3 per cent in 1991*92 which in reality 
is a margma] increase after base correrboo. 
In 1992*93 (RE) the growth nte is only 0.47 
per cent over the previous year. In the year 
1993*94 (BF) the growth rate is 8.78 percent 
over the low base of growth of 0.47 per cent 
of 1992*93. However an attempt has been 
made to increase the level of HRD expai* 
diture in the year 1993*94 in view of erosion 
of HR D exp^iturc i n the earlier (wo yean. 
These figures over ihe last three yean sup¬ 
port our uaiemem that HRD expenditure in 
the central sector has been affected during 
ihe it^ilisation period. 

In recent years we observe significant 
variation of budgetary data at three differem 
stages—the budget estimates, the revised 
estimates and the actuals. The figures given 
in (he study have now undergone revision. 
The actual figures of five years would give 
I definite conclusion. In our study we 
attempted to discuss the tendency of the 
annual growth of HRD expenditure al 
constant prices for those years foe which data 
were available at thepoiniof time. Weexpect 
that expenditure allocation for HRD will 
incrosK in future years to reduce the social 
cost of fiscal stabilisalion process, 

A K Sarkar 

New Delhi 
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Tarnished Jubilee 


T he balme sheet of 25 yean of hank tMtionali»ation 
undoubtedly prov ides a tel ling lesson; the changes ie (he 
financial system, hoNveverrevolutionwy.ve not very effective 
when the econcmic environTnenl is inhcftiHly unbalanced 
and unequal, both regionally and functionally, and when 
structural changes in the re^ economy are not geared to 
correcting those imbalances and Inequalities in an effective 
manner. Even so. what has been achieved under (be public 
sector dispensation in commercial banking in particular and 
in the Hnancial system generally, even in (he midst of simctural 
disabilities of the Indian economy, is commendable. While 
this progress has brought in its trail manifold problems— 
inefficiency, weak staff and financial structures, low 
profitability, large non •performing assets, buteaucniic 
interferences, etc—in their operations.thc financial in* 
fraslructurc created across the country over the years provides 
the necessary foundation u) important for the more rapid and 
diversified development of the Indian economy 
The hanking infrastructure existing today with lU massive 
network of branches ar>d staff support-'^omparablc to the 
Indian railways and postal network—could never have been 
built by private sector initiative. Nor would the deposit base 
of the commercial and co-operative banking system, touching 
Rs 3.65,000 CTore or rou^ly about 42 per cent of GDP at 
current market prices, ever have been created but for public 
sector banks. Despite the many problems, banks have been 
funnelling in additional deposit money of 17 to 19 percent 
every year since the n^iunalisation uf major hanks in July 
1969. The increase was over Rs 50.000 crore (16.9 per cent) 
during 1993*94 and ii Is likely to he more than Rs 62.500croce 
during 1994*95. This has been in spite of the fierce competition 
from non-banking institutions and the capital market, and (he 
lowering of rales of interest on bank deposits. The public 
ownership of banks has contributed a great deal to the siabiliiy 
and risklessness of savings in the form of bank dqxsiis— 
features which are of great importance to the small savers. 
Bank deposits still contribute about 36 per cent of gross 
savings of the household sector in financial assets. If the Unit 
Trust of India's growth has been phenomenal, it has not only 

been due to higher effective yield rate offered but alsii 
because of its puUic sector character. If the financial system 
has to remain stable, generate more savings, achieve a more 
diversified deployment of those funds both re^onally and 
sectoral ly and continue to pUy a role in economic dcvclopmcni, 
the public ownership character ot* the system needs to be 
retained and nurtured. Given managerial and operational 


Ireedum and dynamism, this can be entirely consistent with 
cononercial or financial viability of the institutions constituting 
the system. 

The philus<iphy and principles which hod guided the 
nalionali sation of banks—wider lerritohal and rcgiunid spread 
of branch network, faster mobilisation of financial savings, 
rcorieniation of credit deployment in favour of small and 
disadvantaged classes and elimination of bank credit pre¬ 
emption by the large borrowers, removal of control on hanks 
by husiness houses, professionalisaiion of hank managemenu, 
and the provision of adequate training and reasonable terms of 
>crvicc for hank staff—all (hc.se were grounded in strong 
economic rea.soning which is still valid. The problems and 
aberrations which have crept into the functioning and 
performance of hanks can be resolved by a more thoughtful 
approach to managenal freedom and m»nagemem rcviruct uri ng 
with clarity in regard tn corporate goals anri objectives with 
checks and balances to eliminate bureaucratic interference. 
The modus tfpfrandi now being advwatcd to bring about a 
more efficient fuF>ctK>ning of the banking system, namely, 
unbridled competition, is both narrow and naive in its approach 
and consiruc*tk>n. Take (he cai^ of priority in computerisation. 
Adopting the culture and techniques of foreign banks, public 
sector hanks are being pushed to urKlertake computerisation 
uf front lire cuMomer operations while the crying need is for 
cruT^lerisaikmof the back-upopcruiions concerning accounts 
and inter-branch reconciliations, 

A mure telling case is that of the authorities' lukewarm 
altitude towards what ascoinc to he known as twin constituents 
of social banking, namely, spread of branch network and 
priority sector lending. This attitude is sure to prove cxtreinely 
short-stghted. Many banks in stmthem India, for instance, 
were vying with one another to grant credit fur sectors and 
purposes which broadly constitute the priority sector; the 
proportiofis of such advarx.'cs in thcir total bank credit ranged 
from 55 per cent to 60 per ccni. When these hanks were 
catapulted into the status of national banks where the compe(iu<in 
was for hlggcr accounts, the share of their prionty sectc^r 
advances dwindled to as low as 35 per cent, far below even the 

40 per cent raiin preverihrd hy the govcmmeni. 

*n>e adverse consequences of this phenomenon have both 
regional and sectoral dimeasions. The reasonably high level 
of industrial grovnh of over 9 per cent per annum attained 
during the I98()s was. to a great extern, contribuied hy the 
inertased tempo of adiviiies in manufacturing industric'i and 
other infonTUl vectors in rural, »cmi-urban and small-town 
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centres. The contraction in assistance for 
priority sector advances hy banks is sure 
to hurt the jtrowih of those ceotres which 
have otherwise a significant potential for 
generating non-farm employment and 
production achviues. More than 40 per 
cent of bank deposi is arc generated in such 
areas including small-si?:e urban centres. 
Semi'Urban centres produce about 20 per 
cent of bank deposits, but the most 
disduieling aspect has hcen that the banks 
have been increasingly de.sisting Irom 
expanding their lending activities in such 
areas. As against the prescribed target of 
60 per cent, the vredii-deposit ratio of 
these semi-urban branches, which had 
ranged from 52 per cent to 54 per cent 
during the IVSOs, declined to 47,S percent 
in March 1992 and further to as low a 
figure as 39.9 per cent in Manh 1994. 
While U Is (rue that the economies of 
semi'Urban centres have trading as a 
dominant profile, such a sharp reduction 
in the proportion of deposits deployed as 
credit in these centres Is indicative of 
an acutely bused credit delivery system 
which IS hindering the goal of a more 
diversified pattern of development. Simi* 
kirJy, the reluctance of banks to expand 
lending business m rural and semi'urhan 
ureas would appear Ui give the impression 
that many of the ex isiing honk branches in 
such centres are uneconomic, which, in 
turn, would make the hunks even more 
reluciani to expatvJ their branches 

This distorted attitude to banking 
development originates from the 
overriding siraiegy of competition now 
constituting the governmeni's banking 
policy. The contention that low yield on 
advances for informal sectors is driving 
the banks from such lending is not entirely 
correct any more with 12 percent interest 
even for small loans up to R> 25.1)00 and 
with substantial lax concessions on rural 
lending, unless the banks prefer to seek a 
decidedly regressive nature of interest 
incidence on bank advances in general. In 
effect it IS the bank'samiudinal bias againxt 
small borrowings and operations in rural 
andsemi'urhan areas which plays a role In 
preventing lendings to such parties rather 
than the low yield on such advances. 

Against this background, what is culled 
for now is a reassertion of Ihc goals and 
strategics of bank nationalisation, ensunng 
that the banks do no(|eopardise their own 
and Ihc domestic economy’s long^ierm 
interest. The operations of the regional 
rural hanks (RRBx) and the cO'Opcraiive 
bank i ng sy stem. wh i k they may have some 
role Kiplay in some specific areas, are ton 
narrow m size to serve Ihc sixeabic credit 
needs of rural and informal sectors. 
Commercial banks will have to strengthen 
and expand their activities in these areas, 
if necessary through aggressive refinance 


fac i Niks from (he Nadotial Bank for Agri • 
cuUaral and Rural Development 
(NABARD) and the Small Industries 
Development Bank of India (SfDBI). There 
IS no alternative to continuing a policy of 
promoting branch banking and pursuing 
directed credit arrangement. Secondly, 
banks will have (o desni from getting 
involved eacestively in unpniductive or 
non •functional activities such as. 
investing, as well as lending against 
company shares and indulging in treasury 
operations which are being bred by the 
current encouragement to comped lion and 
profitability. The craving for 'other 
incomes', that IS other than lending income, 
by public sector banks in cimpeiition with 
foreign banksandtheprocliviiy (oposscsx 
company shares tn their invesiment 
portiblio have dangerous implications. 
They may jeopardise the stability of the 
banking assets, and worse, may serve as a 
source for financial scandals of the type 
that we have recently experienced. 

A more fundamental issue that should 
be resolved in the current stage of 
development is the need for providing a 
powerful thrust to deccntralikation in Ihc 
banking sinseture. This process received 
a serious jolt after bank naliona1 1 cation, 
with banks having local xpecislisaiion 
acituinng national status and becoming 
impersonal organisations. The recent 
xTipulation that new private sector hanks 
should be headquartered in those centres 
which arc devoid of banking has turned 
out to be a facade with the new banks 
preferring only nameplates in such centres 
while seeking plum business essentially 
in metropoliian cities. Likewise, the 
proposal to merge all the subsidiaries of 
State Bank of 1 ndia (S BI) with the I alier or 
into a separate giant bank smacks of a 
further process of ceniraJisauon. In this 
regard, the global ambitions of some of 
the existing private sector banks need to 
be curbed and they, along with the SBI 
subsidiaries, should be made to retain 
local charactsnslics and concentrate on 
serving the banking needs of their 
respective vtates and region^. Also. 
prcfeTrnve should be given to proposals 
fur new private bank* which would 
effectively operate in f>\a\cs devoid of 
banking headquarters, namely, Uttar 
Pradesh. Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Onssa. The new approach should scru* 
pu tooly observe the ti me^resicd principle 
of not allow mg manufact uring i ntcrests or 
even giant financial interests to esiahliih 
banks in the country. Considering the fact 
that the country i< already overbanked at 
the national level./it is advisable to 
encourage the private banks^new as well 
as the old ones—to be professionally 
owned and run. to remain small and retain 
local charac ten sties. 


POLITICS 

Criminals’ Last Resort 

NEWSPAPER repons about happenings in 
ccruin paru of India dunng (he last few 
weeks iend to reinforce the impression that 
any criminal seeking immunity from prose* 
cuiion can become either an MLA or a 
police officer. 

Bi h V, of course, takes the cake. B ut New 
Delhi is not far behind. Right in the bean of 
the capilaJ. in a five-star hotel, on July 1 • the 
high-profile Punjab police chief KK Gill 
presided over a session of joumalisi-biahing 
conducted by his copi. The same day. in the 
Bihar state assembly, an MLA was busy 
beating up the sute’s minisier of heallh. 
According to one esiitnate, among the 
members of the Bihar legislature, (here are 
at least 20 MLAs. including a minister, who 
can claim an impressive list of crimes, 
ranging from murder to kidnapping. Not 
ulisfied with such expbiis outside the 
legislature, they have now begun to extend 
their activities within its precincts. The hero 
of (he July 1 incident was Ranvir Yidav. an 
independeni MLA. who is alleged to have 
been the brain behind a massacre of 13 
'dalitx* in a Bihar village in 1986. Yadav's 
grouse against the minister whom he 
assaulted wa.i that he had refused to grant 
him his request for the transfer of some 
official. At around (be same tune, another 
MLA. Anand Mohan Singh (whose wife, 
Lovely Singh, recently won the Vaishali 
Lok SaMia seal, defeating the Janaia Dal 
candidate) created a scene by entering the 
house, rush ing to i Is-well. ovenuming tablec, 
uprooting microphones, swinpngchairsand 
throwing papers all around. AU this happened 
in fiont of the speaker, while chief minister 
Labo Yadav was replying to the debate on 
(he general budget. Sink's grouK was that 
two of his supporters in his wife's Vaishali 
constituency had been kidnapped and 
murdered by a ruling party MLA. IroAically, 
Singh himself has quite often been accused 
nf similar crimes. Neither Y^v nor Singh 
hax any regrets and is m a mood to apologise. 
While Yftlav displays a cavalier attinide. 
saying "it's my style" (as quoted in a news 
report). Singh defends his acton the ground: 
"it there is bloodshed in the slate, it is bound 
to stain (he floor of the house" (again quoted 
in a news report). 

Coming fast on the heels of the Bibar 
assonbly events, on July 6 in the Madhya 
Pradesh legislative assembly a BJP MLA, 
Ram Dayal Prabhakar. allegedly "under the 
influence of liquor", inairhed the sien-gun 
of his bodyguiid and threatened to shoot the 
speaker of the assembly in the latter's 
chamber. His con^laint against the speaker 
wax (hat he had failed to allot him an type 
bungalow (appatently luxurious accom* 
modation. reserved for senior MLAs). 



Mimif mr JNr mt imny im p wnm 
PriHuU front iQ lefitlMun party, dte 
ufueemKy i AddetM expoaei the B JP'K bdi of 
scrupfes in aelecting iu candidates. 

The incidenuretaced above were conHned 
to die four walls of the aufusi houses. The 
behaviour of our le^slators outside these 
precincts keeps providiog spicy staple for 
(he press aJI thnnigh the year (the laieu one 
involving a Haryana m mister* s misbehaviour 
on an Indian Airlines flight). After all this, 
(he last laugh should be reserved for good 
old Lenin. It was he who used the term 
'pigsty* (surely 'unparliameniiry*. 
ai.'cording to our rules inherited frum the 
colonial regime) to describe legislatures in 
so<ailed democracies. 

BIHAR 

Deepening Fissures 

IT is over a month since the formal split in 
the Janata Del parliamentary party »n which 

14 MPs formed a separate group headed by 
George Pemandex, now called Janata Dal 
(G), The leaders of ihc breakaway group 
expected similar spins in (he state legisla* 
lure parties, and their eapectanon did not 
prove to be totally unfounded The moat 
noticeable effect of the split in the central 
Janata Dal manifested itself in UR where a 
number of MLAs walked oui ot the parent 
group. Hovrever. to the chagrin of the lead¬ 
ers of the break a way Junatu Dal, the y did not 
join the new grsMip; they defected to the 
Samaiwodi Parly of the chiel minister 
Mulayam Singh. 

This behaviour of Ihc loimer Janata Dal 
MLA.s m UP provides a clue as iu why the 
govern ment of 1 41 I 00 Prasad Y adav in Bihar 

15 .Mill intact—dcspiic the fii^t (hat lOuf the 
14 breakaway JD MPs rcpresenied Bihar, 
and that one of these MPs, Nitish Kumar, 
who has emerged as one uf (he leading 
candidates for the post of chief minister m 
(he stale, seems to have been (he most active 
agent behind (he rplii in (he ionaca Dal. 
Clearly, a major split in the Bihar Janau Dal 
has not yet taken pl^c because the party 
MLAs in the state belong (0 the ruling 
group. Other factors which seem to have 
contributed to this behaviour of the state JD 
MLAs are the decision by the CPI. CPUM) 
and other state parties not to withdraw their 
support to (he government in the wake of the 
JD split and the fact that Lahxi Prasad 
Yadav still enjoys a large measjre of popu¬ 
larity among the state OBCs.especially yadavs 
towards whose appeasement the machinery 
<»fhis govemmeni hfti particularly been geared. 

LalooPrasad Yadav's leading nvaJ Nitish 
Kumar is a kurmi, a bhu mi har caste not pan 
of the state OBCs. and he has been 
campaigning foe (he inclusion of the kurmis 
in tlw OBCs* list. This fact may well have 
consolidated (he support for Laloo Pruad 
among the yadavs ai^ other backwards in 


iMobctandal. TV OBC MLAs of tbe state 
Janata Dal cannot be eapecied lobe unaware 
of thcee facts. Purthee. (be neat assembly 
elections in ihe stale are slated for March 
1995. a clear ei^t months away. and. if past 
trends are any indicaiion. the JD members in 
the state may begin to weigh th^r options 
only towards tbe eve ol the elecoons. 

Does this mean (bat the Laloo Prasad 
government is (irmly entrenched and ihai 
there is no immediate likelihood of iu fall? 
If orw were to go by die recent resignations 
of three senior mimsten from the L^Joo 
government one of whom joined the 
SamaJwKli Party and the two Olhen have 
declared thetr li^aity to the JDfGH'diere 
are deep fissures among the leadership of 
rhe stale Janata Dal. the two ministers who 
have walked over 10 the JD(Gj ostensibly 
resigned in protest againsi the alleged attack 
on the “senior socialist leader" George 
Pemandes ai Muaaffarpur by JD activists of 
(he Laloo Prasad camp. If JD<G) can 
manoeuvre iimilar senior level walk^erv 
from Ihe Laloo Prasad group in rhe 
immcdiaie future, ii may impel a number of 
lower*level JD membm to follow their 
step. A factor that u likely 10 come to the 
rescue nf Laloo Prasad Yadav 11 the 
requirement that only onaHhird members of 
a t^slaiure party can separate out to form 
a new group wi ihoui kmng their me m bership 
i n the asvmMy. A lot wi II depend too on (he 
conttnued support of the left and other 
regional parlies 10 the Laloo Prasad 
governme n t It is improbable Oiat the JD 
MLAs even if they are discontented with 
Lakn Pruad for one reason or another, will 
nik their membership of (he house and, in 
(he longer run. (heir political future, by 
aligning themselves, so early before the 
elections, with a party whose base amcAg 
the populace of Ihe state is yet to be tested. 


TEI >XOMMUNIC ATIONS 

Limiting Conditions 

THE gitvemmeni is taking iis lime over 
establishing guidelines for (he entry of the 
pnvaic sector in basic telephone services. 
After the policy was announced, two com- 
mitiees were set up. one headed by tbe D Sen 
Gupta of (he telecom division uf the ICICI 
and the other by (he Telecom Commission 
mernber M C Joshi. to look into and evolve 
guidelines for (he entry of (he private sector. 
Both these sets of reconimeiKlabons are now 
with the govemmenc which has reportedly 
Mibciuned them m die lew miftistry. But clearly 
(he delay in announcing the guidel ines is nut 
only because of procedure hassles. 

There is apparently lidle consensus on 
these guidelines wiihiD ihc concerned 
mi nistries which are being pulled m dificrent 
directiciAs by contending beneficiary lobbies 
The telecom policy, n may be recalled, 


IIIVM yqVTgUhltM nx ^Muara 

pahrei on telephone servicea on an agreed 
tariff and revenue sharing basis, among 
other far-re^ing changes in the sector. 
While guidelines were yet to he formulated, 
(here was the prorruie nf a minor eldoredo for 
private pomes. Indian andespecially foreign. 
The two committee repot ts appear to have 
stunted (his hope to a limited eatent. The 
major contentinus issue was the criteria to 
be used for demarcating and. therefore, 
limiting the extent of participation of the 
pnvaie sector. The Sen Gupta committee has 
recommeikled iJuitonly secondary switching 
areas with at leaxi 60perccni rural population 
artd a potenual for 1 . 00.000 lines should be 
opened to private parties. Exclusive 
operation is to be alUiwed to the licensee in 
die area,for a penod of five years with a 
growth potential ol 3.00.000 lines in 
contiguous reserved areas. Initially only a 
limited number of ureas ire lobe identified 
for privaie sector entry. The committee 
demands transparency m the opcfitions of 
the licensee regarding cost structures, 
operations and service conditions. There is 
however, mi provision for the govemmeni 
taking over services during an emergency, 
only (hat the former can direct the operator 
to provide certain services. It has also 
recommended the mandatory lake over of 
DoTemployees and asseu in the area by the 
pn vale licensee Further, it has recommended 
foreign equity panicipaiion of SI per cent 
and other conHiiions ms per eaisting 
legislations. A separation of Uceniing. 
regulauon and operation 11 to take place by 
coostiUjUng autonomous bodies. The Joihi 
committee cndnrxcs imni of the recom* 
mendations of (he Sen Gupta committee. IL 
Is, however, in faviiur of restricting equity 
panicipatKHi to 40 per cent. The committee 
has pomted out thai this is so in several 
counines. and in China equity pamcipaiion 
is resincied to 16 per cent. 

Given these recommendations, it is 
obvious why the government is dragging iis 
feet There are pressures, e^recially fmm 
the US companies, thai equity participation 
up to 51 per cent should be allowed and that 
the conditions for entry must be made more 
Oextble. as for example that the proportion 
of rural population in the secondary switch¬ 
ing areas should noi he a limiting factor. On 
the other hand, tcleciim employees and indus¬ 
try associations like iJie Telecom Elquip* 
ment Manufacturers A.ssociauon of India 
had opposed 51 per cent equity participatjon. 
Interestingly, these changes in the 
lelecommufticaijon lector in India are taking 
place in an intemalconai cnvirvnmeni where 
the responsibility for basic telephone 
services has been steadfastly reiained hy the 
stole. In many countries. 1 ncl uduig S 1 ngapore 
and Frarwe. basir services have noi been 
opened up for private partcipaiion. Even m 
Ihe UK. New Zealand and Germany, which 
arc currently resiructuring their icle* 
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!«rvict$ tre bemg reUtMd by the sate. 
SRI LANKA 

Uncertain Days 

IF presideni D B Wijetunie hoped lo catch 
the opposiuon on the wrong foot when he 
dissolved (he pvltament on June 24 and 
Announced fresh elcciions in August, six 
inofiihs ahead of schedule, the idea seems to 
havehackfired. Fnrh is the LNP rather than 
the SLPP. the leading constituent of the 
iipposiuon grouping the People's Alliance, 
which is showing confusion. As reporu 
about the filing of nominations irickle in. 
there ve indicatioas that the UNP's lint of 
candidates is causing dissension among the 
rank and file, aggravating the already tense 
situation in the party. Creating further 
ripples. Hema P^madasa. widow of the 
assassinated president, who had reportedly 
refused a ticket, came u> the filing office 
onl y to fi nd that her ttame had been cxcl uded 
from tite DNP’i h<i of 23 candidates for 
Colombo's 20 distneu. In the Sn Lankan 
system there are no candidates for each seat, 
hot each parly hat to file a list of candidates 
for each disinci. Apart from the two major 
parties, the others in the fray are the Nav 
Sama Samaj parry in alliance with the JVP 
and other like-minded parties, and from the 
north, the Muslim Congress, the TUNF. a 
combination of PLOT, ITXO and PROS, 
and other Tamil parties. 

The preMdeni* s calcu lations I n anr nuncio g 
ulecilom ahead of schedule are obvious 
enough. The presidential clcciions arc in 
November and the party which is in office 
has a better chance of winning those polls. 
However, the UNPreceivedaseverenibbing 
in March when in a regional election in the 
south. I he Peivpie' s Al li ance (PA ] devasiaieJ 
the UNP i>pp(ments after a spectacular 
campaign 1^ by the SLFP's charismatic 
leader Chandnka Kumarantungc. Within 
ihe UNP. there have been rumblings of 
dis,.onteni While it managed to wean away 
as many js six legixlaiuis from the 5LFP. 
jusi before the dissolution of parliament, ii 
has subsequently U>si iis siar candidaie and 
long time member, Garnini Pmseka who 
has crossed over to (he PA. While FiMiseka 
will not contest the elections, he has been 
included in PA'snaiional list. (This is aim 
nf candidates whkh each party may nnmmaic 
to parliame ni.) The prc.sidc ni has aitc m p(ed 
some reorganisation with a view to 
sirengthening the party, but these have ihH 
gone down well with all. For insunce, the 
induction into the cabinet of Gammi 
Dissanayake. who had gone over to the 
opposinon for two yearn before he made a 
come buL’k. has nor been welcomed Nor 
has the removal of Smsena Cooniy from (he 
)un> seemory *t post al thnug h he ci m i i n ucx 
i<»be m thecabiner. 


even aa irWijctMfa hat been aMe 
to pfMOM to the people the promise of better 
times ahead. His recent budget, while it 
i ncluded a number of hand-outs sudi os low* 

priced bread, pension schemes, was in fact 
a populist budget without much substance 
and little to a long*icrm ecrmomic 

strategy. Another factor Is the Tamil 
quesbon—WijetuBga's Tamil bashing in 
the last local eketiofti in the south found no 
takers The dec LarabonoTelecoons in Jaffna 
has been opposed by many parties. They 
point out (ha( large tecHoos <t( the nonhent 
disinci cumprumg Jaffna and KiMinochchi 
are very much under LTTE control, barring 
smjll areas artd a sthf^ of i^etx off the 
peninsula which have been cleared by the 
army. Thu would mean there were only 
aN Hj( 6,000vttfers in the cleared artat mstead 
of (he 6,00.000 vuten in (Ik ma. While 
muu of the Tamil panics have filed their 
ouminatKKu. LTTE lias nnt made its presence 
felt in any way in the election process $o far. 
Ji IS iMH dear either whether ii has called 
for a boycott of the polls, hui in any case, it 
would he impossible for partiov and their 
uanJidatcs in nwive about lor campaigning 
in the LTTE* held areas. 

The situation ii nnc therefore, all hunky- 
dory fur the UNP ax the president hoped it 
would he when he dissolved (he parliament 
and announced early electMms. 

PAIXSTINU 

Seeking Capital 

THE violence at the Gaxa-Israeli burder 
crossing of Erex on July 17 in which two 
people were killed and several wounded 
highlighu another dimension of the prob¬ 
lems faced by the Palcsitne national author¬ 
ity, namely, the economic. The violence 
uccurred when Israeli soldiers manning the 
c hcc k -point refu*ied to allow (he Falesunian 
worien Irom (he Gaza Stnp lo cross over 
into Israel It i.s not difficult 10 make out why 
It led to a not by the workers, for about 
2 S.0U(lof dKm work in Urael and cross over 
everyday. It is likely (hat these 25.000donD( 
form pun of (he bti per cent of the Gauns. 
tiul of the total 8.50.000. who arc without 
work. While these figures arc an ample 
evidcALC of the cnminal neglect of the 
csiinian economy under Isi acli <icmpa(Km. 
(hey alsopuint uiihcenoiiniiyuftheiaskof 
(he autonomy goventmeni which has to 
hti I Id diis economy almost from the scratch. 

The most difficult part of the task is to 
muster enough capital to invest in the 
Hedgllng Palest inian economy. Given the 
fact lhai Palestine was till now and still 
continues to be in part a cukaiial temiory. 
most of this capital has U) be secured from 
iKiisiik' Although a ptiiThise of such capiial 
was nut buih iniixheacc’onJ which brought 
the autont unou v staiu < h* selected Palestinian 
tcrriiiirics. the leading hnAer in theaevurd. 
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(be VSi tad asauicd .die FLO ttMl It «Mdd 
oae tb Influence to help the new Pukedidiin 
authority in (his matter. So far about $ 2A 
bilbon o( intemahonaJ aid has been pledged 
for Palestinian economic development over 
the next Eve years including $ 1.2 billion by 
the World Bank, but alre^ Yasser Arafat 
has complained ihai these funds have been 
slow in coming. Part of the reason is that the 
PLO is apparently resisbng control of the aid 
givers in Ihe mafler of the ex pendl lure of this 
money, something on which the latter have 
been insisting. As eWorld Bank ofTicitl laid 
rtcenUy: 'The chairman (Yasser Arafatj does 
not want to be Kcounu^le... [But] we will 
oo( replenish these accounts until we get 
appropriate vouchers." Arafat, on his piR. has 
user^ that he "will never accept controls 
on (be money'*. He seems to be aware of the 
dangers lo which such foreign controls can 
lead. As he added; "Wedidn'tEmshmjllury 
occupation (o get economic occupation." 

However, there is no evidence so far that 
these assertions are anything more than 
mere political hyperbole. Certain Ktions of 
the PLO. in fact, indicate just (he contriry. 
One of ihesc is the appoiniment by Arafat of 
the Strategic and Development Policy 
Advisors (SDPA), a New York and Paris 
based institute of experts in finance, 
indusvial policy and economic development, 
as advisors lo the Palestinian administration. 
The SDPA. it may be noted, has been 
organised and will be headed hy a French- 
American Gabriel Banon. an indusirial 
development advisor to the laie French 
president Georges Pompidou, and it will 
work closely with Hogan and Hanson, a law 
firm, and TAMS, an cngineenng firm, both 
of which aie American. Professedly, (he 
PLO has appointiid ihe SDPA not only as 
consultant on economic policy matters, but 
also In negotiate and liaise on i u behalf with 
inlet naiionaJ financial insUiuiiuns and Erms 
investing (heir money in Palestine, so (hat 
(heir contxpl over Palestinian economy can 
be warded off. Nor can one fault PLO. in this 
era when cross-border inteMeciual expertise 
is available at a cost, for engaging a foreign 
insdtuie to advise it on policy matters and (o 
negudiieon lU behalf. However, iniellectuaJ 
advice, especially when it comes from (be 
expois belonging to the capitalist and the 
former imperial countries, is never free of 
the ideological baggage of a certain kind; 
nor, indeed, can it be said to be completely 
free of pt^iticaJ mutivaiion. Hiere is^a 
danger, therefore, dial in its ostensibleeffoit 
10 keep off neo-imperialism of one kind, the 
PLO rnay fall victim to neo-impehalism of 
another kind; that of (he economic and 
rmatKiaJ experts from the Tirst world*. 
Already, while making • reference to tSie 
SDPA, Arafat has irked of building a "free 
and efficient economy". For (hose vdio have 
looked at the PLO as an organisation with a 
progressive oncniaiion. these words evoke 
uncomfortable asowiations. 
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Alang Marine 

ALANG KfARINE, an existing profii' 
making company which originally acquired 
an existing division of Chowguk and Co. 
Ii today one of the largest private sector 
shipyards in (he country and is located on 
the weaiem coast of (he country with fici Mtics 
for ship building and ship repairs under one 
roof. The yard cryoy s proximity to the m^jor 
eoasla] highway connecting Bhavnagar to 
Okha, via Venval/Porbandar which ensures 
intriniic advantages of a wide sea frontage, 
navigability and proximity to user locations. 
The existing Infrastructure has the capaciiy 
for repairing and building ships up to 4.000 
tonnes deadweight and can demolish ships 
up to 40.000 light displacement tonnage m 
•ddiiiofi to being able lo undertake fabncaison 
}Obs for I he offshore and port industry. The 
company is entering the capital market with 
an offer for sale of 7.51.500 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at a premium of Ks 30 per 
share. Hw issue is being made to enable 
It to enlist itH shares on the siock exchanges. 
The share ofler is being made by the 
promoters whose stake in the company will 
stand reduced lo 75 per cent after the issue. 
The public muewhicn opensforsuhsenruon 
on July 25 will he lead managed by 
Weixmann. 

Taiawala Polycontainers 

Tainwala Polycontaincrs. promoted by 
Tainwala* Chemicals and Plastics and 
Ramesh Tiinwala, is setting up a plant for 
the manufacture of extrusion hlow moulded 
high molecular high density polyethylene 
(HMHDPE) containers <of up tn 220 hires 
capacity) with a capacity of 2,5 lakh 
numbers per annum. HMKDPEconuuners 
are used for packaging of chemicals, 
dyesluffs. bulk phannaeeulicals. explosives 
and petrochemicals and have several 
advantages over conventional mild steel 
drums because they are lighter, have better 
resistance to chemicals, and are more cost 
effective. The Rs 13.2 crore'project is to 
he set up in technical coll^oraiion with 
S T SolTiaggio Technical Sri of Italy at 
5ilva$sa.-an *A' category backward area, in 
the Dadra and Nagar Haveli area. The 
backward area siarus of the project will 
ensue in exemption from sales lax for a 
period of 15 years end from tea for a period 
of five years. The project is to be financed 
through equity capital of Ri 7.8 crorc and 
term loans of Rs5.4 cron. Commercial 
production is expected to commence in 
December 1994, To part finance the project 
(he company it entering the capital market 
withapublicissueof2330.000equity shares 


of Rs 10 each at par. The issue will he open 
for public subscription on August I and will 
be lead managed by SC1C1 and Indbank 
Merchant BaidiingServKcs. TbeprtMnolcn 
stake will stand at 70 per cent of the Rs 7.K 
crore post issue equity c^taJ, 

Ranisagar Cement 

Raaisagir Cement Con^iany. which hw been 
promoted by D S Bhandan and S P Sehgal, 
IS selling up a fully iniegraied project to 
martufaciure 200 ipd of poniard cement. 
The first phase of ihe project, which 
envisaged setting up 75 ipd of the capacity, 
has already been completed and commercial 
productioA commenced in March this year 
The project is located ai Ranisagar between 
Ajmer and Beawar and is to be financed 
through equity capital of Rsb.5cnire. a term 
loan of Rs 1.0 crore from State Bank of 
H yderabad. a defened pay mem guarantee of 
Rs 47 lakh from the Baidt ol Rajasthan and 
a state subsidy uf Rs 20 lakh. To pan finance 
Ihe project the company isentenngihccapiul 
market on August k with a public is«ue of 
42.80.000equit y shares uf Rs 10 each at par. 

Bommidala Aquamarine 

Bomrmdala Aquamanne. promoted by the 
Bommidala group of Andhra Pradesh, is 
selling up a shnmp farm in the Nellort 
district at a total cost of Rs 10.3 aore The 
company has already completed the firxi 
phase of the project which involved 12.5 
hectares of ^knmp farm and is now planning 
an iMegrateO project winch will have faci I 
for an in-house hatchery, farm and prnces.sing 
plant with Its own marteting sci*up. The 
project which has been appraised by Vysya 
Bank isio be financed through equity capiul 
of Rs 6.2 crore. term ban ot Rs 4,0 crore 
from Vysya Bank and subsnly of Rs 2.<1 
lakh. Toparifinancctheprojectihecompany 
is entering the capital market on August 10 
with a public I ssuepf46.74.10Oequily shares 
of Rs 10 each at par 

Bag>ve Udy<^ 

Bagwe Udyog is a merchant exporter and 
manufacturer of copper, brass and other 
copper alloy lubes. The company now 
proposes lo set up a 100 per cent export* 
orieMed unit is p«ri of tit expwns ion project 

for augmenting iu maoufactunng capaciiy 
of redrawing copper and cc^iper alloy lubes 
from 1.155 mipato2.9S5 mipR The pmK^i 
estimated to cost Rs 12,2 crore is being set 
up in the Raigad distnet about 80 km from 
Bombay. The project enjoys financial and 
equity participation by VideociNi Leaung 


and Indusinat Finance (V UP) and is expected 
to commence cummerclal production by 
October 1994. The company is already 
exporting hs pruducis to the US. UK, UAH, 
Taiwan and Bahrain. To pan finance (he 
project the cunipany u enienng (he capital 
markel with a public issue of 13.79.100 
equity shares of R^ 10 each which will be 
offef^ ai a pro mium of Rs 10 per share. The 
issue will he lead managed by S61 Capital 
Markets and VUF. 

Liberty Shoes 

A pan of the Rs 100 crore Libeny group of 
companies. Liberty Shoes is entering the 
capital market on August 9 with a public 
issue of 12.70,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each w hich will be offered at a premium of 
As 89 per share. T?ic issue is to pan fina/ice 
Ihe company's plans for selling up a project 
for the manufacture of 6.00.000 pairs of 
leather shoes and 9,60.000 pairs of non- 
leather shoe*. In addition lo this project, 
which ilk esi imaied li • cost Ks 23.6 crore and 
IX lo be SCI up in the Kamnl dial net of 
llaryana. the cump;iny also pr<jpoi<e» loopen 
premier leaihct giuJs showruims in nvyor 
ciiiex, 

HEG 

The largest exporter of graphite electrodes in 
the country Kcountmg for 55 percent nf total 
graphite tiecirode exports from the country. 

has been receiving the prestigious 
'Capexil' export award lor (he last eight 
years consecudvcly A muliiproduci 
company, HEC bclnngs to (he Rs 700 crore 
LNJ Bhilwara group and is also engaged in 
(he manufacture of sponge iron, textiles and 
couon kn it wear besides cany i ng on oil dnlJi ng 
operaiions. 1becompany is now undertaking 
amodemisalion-cum-cxpansinn programme 
at a total outlay nl Rs 200crore whi ch i ncludes 
Ks 25 crore for the insialladon of a modem 
luel efricicnt haking furnace and an 
impregnauoA shop for (he graphite plani, 
Rs 22 crore for a * waste recovery system’for 
the sponge tmn plant and Rs 25 crore for 
installabon ol 9.216 additiimal spindles. Ad 
uddittonai R$ 65 criirc fgr selling up a 13 mw 
hydcl power plant at Uk Tawa Hydel project 
under (he advice and guidance of Hydro 
Quebec international ofCanadaisalsointhe 
pipriine FuJthei (he company plans to add 

another SO.OOO ftpirulles at a cost uf about 
Rs 170 crore which is expected (a be 
lompleiedmlWS 96. The company plans to 
raise funds for its mndcrnisaiion-cum* 
expansion prujeci ihrough a huru*issuc or 
through private placemeiil to forei|n 
instil utiunal investors 
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1 1991-92 

1990-91 J 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 ! 

198N-89 

1987'88 

1986-87* 

No of cornpanier 

1600 

1600 

1 

1 648 

64.1 

2131 

213) 

2131 1 

• 

622 

623 

u22 

Setee 

118360 

133572 ' 

; 80929 

679)71 

97315 

84016 

6K7V6 ! 

44551 

37764 

34049 

OperatMi prafh 

25597 

20727 

1 5574 

4456 1 

53W 

3701 

2113 j 

1999 

1249 

1378 

Ifitaroi 

9193 

8742 

' .1142 

4045 1 

5644 

4856 

3981 1 

2422 

2066 

1826 

Groas profu 

16404 

11985 

\ 10516 

11)01 

10944 

8561 

61.34 

4421 

3311 

3204 

Depreciation 

4950 

S023 

_ 


3982 

3616 

3041 

1 1991 

U10 

1506 

TeaaiMA 

193) 

1658 

2078 

466 

1893 

1441 

957 

7?6 

566 

510 

Naippofk 

954) 

1321 

.3775 

U28 

1946 

2574 

1488 

1414 

133 

951 

Groas profit ea percent^e of sales 

IA4 

9.0 

130 

12.5 

112 

102 

19 

99 

88 

94 
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COMPANIES 


EFW RMTch FmbMoh 


SREE MEENAKSHI MILLS 

High Raw Material Cost 

SREE MEENAKSHI MILLS, which had 
accumulated losses uf up to Rs 5.4 crore, 
has manaied to lum around in ]9S2'93 hy 
poumg a net prolii of Rs 50 lakh on a 14.5 
per cent higher net sales. ITte company's 
operating profit more than trehled over the 
previous year and a sinaher nse in interest 
and depreciation charges enabled ii to poM 
a pmfii dunng the year. However the com* 
pany's margins remain at a low level wiih 
the textile industry going through a difUcuU 
phase The falhnihecotton crop as compared 
to earlier estimates and exports of ctHion 
coupled with’ an increase in consumption 
with increased spindleage in the industry as 
I whole led to a sharp rise in ersuon prices 
which ruled high fnim February to November 
IVV2. The company claims that its 
performance couU have been better but for 
the slump in the domestic and iniernatioful 
markets up to October 1492 and the high raw 
material coal which could not be absorbed 
by the yam market. The hike in energy cost 
and wages in addition to the overall incrcaM 
in input costs Idversely affected the 
company's margins 

Production of cotton yam. Maple fibre yam 
and pt^ytsier^iHon blended yarn and cloth 
was lower at 6.521 ml, 222 rnt and 72 5 lakh 
meiics, respectively, as against 6.77b mt. 
356 ml and 77.7 lakh metres produced Iasi 
year. Sale was also lower at 4 .OU mt. 2S6 mi 
and 69.9 lakh metres of codon yam, staple 
fibre yam and polyesier/coiloo blended yam 
and cloth as against 4.139 ml. 314 ml and 7 S.7 
lakh metres in the previous year. However, 
the company manaj^ to improve net saks 
iti value terms due to improved realisation 
on all its products. 

Exports improved by 15.7 per cent over 
die previous year and th^ company' s products 
were reportedly well received in overseas 
markets such as Morocco, Mauritius, USA. 
Turkey. Italy. Belgium and Bangladesh li 
now plans to lap new markets like Israel. 

Mean while, ihecofflpan y' s modernisation/ 
rationalisation scheme wa.s expected to be 
completed in 1993*94, In order to increase 
its production capacity and flexibility the 
company plans to install 34 new ring frames 
which will be utilised mainly for the 
production of finer/expon counts of cotton 
yam Purihcr. I he company has also diversi¬ 
fied imo muUi-fibre yams like polyester- 
viscose and acrylic yams. 

JAIN IRRIUATION 

Rise in Sales 

lam Irrigation which vrent public in CVuiher 
I9K8 has since come a long way wiih its 
net sales increasing more than 1^ loKJ by 


1992*93. The cwnpaoy's net sales rose by 
711 percent andopeming pn^l by 61.9 per 
cent over the previoiis year. Engaged in the 
manuficture of micro irrigation systems 
encompassing irrigation through strip* 
tubing, emitters, jets and mini sprinklers 
the company produced 4,363 mi of 
biwall, poly tube drippers and lutings. 
245 mt of fillers, filtration equipment. 
ID ml ofconirollers.eanirol valves. 1340 mt 
of extruded, moulded and fabricated 
plasiH: goods and 285 moulds and the*- in 
1992*93 Ute company's extensive mar¬ 
keting efforts in new areas of ceoml and 
eastern Indian states seetn to have paid 
nff with domestic sales soanng by 63.2 
per cent to Rs 41 crore. Expoiu more ihan 
doubled to R^ 21.6 crore accounting for 
up to 34 per cerK of net sales The boost in 
exports was provided by the pvc foam/ 
rigid sheeit line siarted during the lai ter pan 
of the year following the implement alien of 
the company's expansion programme. *nie 
rise in domestic sales and expnnk to south* 
cast Asia, west Asia. Europe arid norih 
America wax despite adverse conditions 
prevailing in the domestic and internallonal 
markets. A sharp rise in interest and 
deprecin ion charges somewhM checked i he 
nse in profiu and gross and net profit 
me reased by 57.9 per cent and 49.8 per cent 
respectively The company raised ihe 
dividend rate from 21 per cent last year to 
24 per cent 

The company's expansion programme 
which envisageJ raising of capauty from 
2S.0U0 acres to 66,000 acres ^ imgaiion 
tysteim was complied and a pan of the 
newly installed capacity was utilised 
during the year Further, it has also implc* 
ment^ the expansion of its 100 per cent 
exporiHKienied unit (EOtl) by increasing 
the capacity for pvc foam/ngid sheets 
from 1.800 ml to 4.200 mt and that of 
injection moulded product from ISO mt 
IO.300 iM per annum. The diversihea- 
tionofihe tOO per cent EOU for manu* 
faciureof polycarbonate sheets which 
was under implemenuiion was expected 
to commence commercial prodiKiion in 
1993*94 

Meanwhile, with the conversion of pan 
*A' of the 36.21.744 partly convenible 
debentines t PCD) issued in M^dVApnll 992 
into two equity shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 30 per share resulted in an 
increase in the company's equity capital ii> 
Rs 10.3 emre. The PCD issue was made to 
finance the comrony's expansion*cum- 
diversifKahon plans. 

For the year 1993*94 the company 
improved its performance further and 
notched up a net profit of Rs 13.3 crore on 
net sale' of Rs 92 7 crore 


ITC CLASSIC RNANCE 

IntematiiHial Dimension 

Promoted by three wholly-owned sut^ 
siditfies of ITC. ITC Classic Finance (for¬ 
merly Classic Financial Services and Enter* 
prises), which has emerged as one of the 
leading non-banking financial companies in 
(he country, fared well in 1992*93. While the 
company's total income increased by 67.1 
pee cent over ihe previous year, operating 
profit was higher by 69 per cent and despite 
a sharp increase in intaesl diarges. net profit 
r^ by 76.6 per cent. Encouraged by iti 
improved perfurmaice the company railed 
the dividend me from 31 per cem to 36 per 
cent m 1992-93. Wiih orilces in Bombay. 
Bangalore. Calcutta. Delhi, Hyderabad. 
Madras and Dubai, the company has esiab* 
Ushed a national presence and added an 
iniematioAal dimension to »u buiinass. Its 
Dubai branch provides investment advisory 
lervieei. finanoal consultancy and facilities 
to Indian corporates to market their iisuei to 
NRU. The company's collection of deposits 
improved Irom Rs 35.8 crore in 1991*92 to 
Rs 58.7 croft in 1992-93. 

Engaged m the business of leasing, hire* 
purchase, capital market operations/ 
investment advisory services, merchant 
banking, trade finance operations and OTC 
operations, the company recently entered 
Ihe capiial market with a premium rights* 
cum*puMic issue of equity shares (premium 
of Rs 50 per share for the rights issue and 
Rs 90 per share for the general public and 
others). The issue aggregating Rs 122 crore 
(including premium) which will increase the 
company's equity c^ial to Rs 30 crore 
(Rs36.1 crore after exercise of warranls) 
was made lo part finance its plans for 
growth, to strengthen its equity base and 
nei worth in order to enhance its ability to 
leverage, and to invest in a few joint 
ventures: a proposed asset management 
company, a tmstee company and a stock¬ 
broking company; the company's alliance 
with the Peregrine group has gone sour 
and the proposed joint venture has been 
scrapped, 

Fw the year ended March 1994. as perils 
laiesi unaudited results (he company has 
surpassed the projections made ^ring its 
recent foray into the capital market by 
eamiAg i net profit of Rs 17.3 crore on a 
total income of Rs 102 cron as against a 
prilled lotal income and net profit of 
R> 83.4uofeandRs 16,5 crore. respectively. 
Following Ihe deregulation of the finaneial 
services sector in the country, the company 
foresees good growth prospects for itself 
and prujecis its total income lo touch 
Rs 1.36.4 crore with net profit at Rs 43.6 
crorc in 1994-95. 
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PntnciAl iMfecelon 

SmMaeMkaU 

March March 
1993 1992 

Itlu 

March March 
1993 1992 

trcCMaaftc 

March March 
1993 1992 

KakHPtilpaBd 

_PWB?_ 

March March 
1993 1992 

Shreyau 
tMlWBlM 
March March 
1993 1992 

ler^eTepyre^rieMeut 

1 Net Mki 

7036 

6164 

6267 

3319 

5154 

3U9 

5772 

5049 

4903 

3147 

2 Vihie of peodoctioA 

7099 

6419 

6773 

34T7 

5134 

3239 

5954 

5076 

5099 

3310 

3 Towf mme 

7171 

6446 

7136 

3544 

S6II 

3362 

6016 

5120 

5230 

3399 

4 Riw mHcrieh/Roret wd ifMrts 

OMttiimed 

4640 

4331 

3916 

1749 

0 

0 

3060 

2377 

2544 

HS4 

5 Oiber maoufietiihAi e^iMMet 

620 

SSI 

417 

270 

0 

0 

1667 

1423 

653 

603 

6 KcnHuieretion (o enyteym 

S47 

829 

115 

66 

161 

95 

327 

300 

299 

237 

7 Other eipeetet 

539 

576 

1159 

$36 

746 

479 

484 

450 

417 

323 

ft Opef9tm$ pnfit 

525 

161 

1459 

901 

4709 

2766 

45ft 

570 

1137 

712 

9 Ibukk 

254 

233 

366 

234 

2361 

1262 

15ft 

141 

540 

26ft 

10 Gfou prnfit 

259 

6 

104$ 

662 

2167 

14S1 

307 

434 

602 

$25 

11 DeprecieuOft 

209 

207 

197 

96 

1413 

1024 

230 

196 

322 

217 

12 FrefU btfort or 

50 

'201 

646 

566 

754 

427 

77 

236 

280 

306 

13 Tu proviitoA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

95 

0 

11 

14 Ffxtflt 'afur tAK 

50 

-201 

641 

566 

754 

427 

65 

HI 

2ft0 

297 

IS Dtvideiids 

0 

0 

127 

63 

260 

205 

44 

40 

92 

33 

16 Rcuined profii 

50 

•201 

721 

503 

494 

222 

21 

101 

Iftft 

242 

LtakUHteo^ftMe 

17 Patd'up cartel 

355 

22S 

1026 

302 

1407 

760 

244 

160 

603 

205 

1ft RcMrvM and lurphii 

1605 

1667 

3624 

930 

4329 

700 

1409 

10M 

2280 

899 

19 Lon| ttm loeni 

701 

721 

4222 

2790 

10306 

7602 

1215 

1116 

2650 

3334 

20 Short term kMM 

1441 

1344 

2143 

2196 

4235 

2122 

266 

415 

1462 

1199 

21 Of which bank borrowin|a 

1179 

1057 

545 

2051 

1937 

1265 

43 

164 

0 

0 

22 Groii r»cd aaaeta 

48ft6 

4779 

6S16 

2609 

10006 

6653 

3219 

2616 

6011 

4705 

23 AecgmulMed depreciatton 

1956 

1615 

349 

153 

3436 

2200 

1249 

1021 

1407 

1065 

24 favenlorki 

1256 

1154 

2731 

1313 

5645 

4016 

I2SI 

949 

1094 

963 

2S Tout aiicu/lMbilitiei 

6226 

5934 

13039 

7124 

22256 

12332 

4269 

3627 

7682 

6378 

MtocaNuMua ktaaM 

26 EnciK duly 

121 

114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

345 

256 

97 

73 

27 GnMa value added 

1354 

1173 

1402 

956 

4534 

2742 

606 

864 

1335 

916 

21 Total foreign eaehange laeofae 

162ft 

1407 

2162 

1004 

4 

0 

257 

130 

9 

0 

29 Total foreign eachange oulgo 

Sft4 

SO 

3501 

976 

33 

2 

932 

601 

lie 

343 

Kay Hnaariai aad piffnrwaert ratioa 

30 Turnover ratio (aaka lo total aaaeta) (%) 

31 Sale^ to total Art aas«u (%) 

113.29 

103 U 

47.99 

49.40 

13 16 

26 27 

134.38 

13921 

62.21 

47 84 

17201 

134.99 

55.66 

56 36 

25 39 

26 91 

16301 

166.66 

70.09 

55 83 

32 Cfoia value added to gtoei fined 
aaieia {%) 

27.71 

24.54 

21 52 

34 03 

45.30 

41 21 

2S04 

31.37 

22.21 

20.96 

33 Retiim orNnveiinKM (groM proTii 
lo Mai auecs) (%) 

4 16 

0.10 

6.00 

929 

9 74 

1177 

7 16 

11 97 

764 

7 96 

34 Croat profit to aalea (groea margia) <%) 

3 67 

O.IO 

16.67 

16.81 

42 05 

44 60 

3 32 

6.60 

12 28 

16.66 

33 Opcraiiiii profit to aalea (%) 

744 

2.61 

23.26 

25.60 

91.37 

8606 

7.93 

II 29 

23 19 

24.85 

36 P^it before tax lo sales (%) 

071 

•3.26 

13.53 

1606 

14.63 

13.16 

1.33 

4.67 

3.71 

9.79 

37 Tan proviiiOA to profit before tan (%) 

000 

0.00 

• 0.00 

000 

000 

000 

(5 Si 

40.25 

0.00 

3.57 

31 Profit after tax to set worth 
(ream on aciuity) (%| 

2.55 

-lO.SI 

17 46 

43 94 

13.13 

26 63 

3.93 

12 04 

9.71 

26 90 

39 Dividaod («) 

0.00 

0.00 

24.00 

2100 

36.00 

31.00 

25 00 

23.00 

20 00 

27.00 

40 Bamini per than (RnJ 

1.41 

-6,93 

6.27 

16.74 

594 

6.70 

2.66 

6.81 

4.64 

14 49 

41 Book value per share (Ri) 

•2.90 

-12.56 

47 27 

40.79 

4S.28 

21 67 

67.75 

73.19 

47 81 

53 85 

42 PfE raUo <beaed oa Uiaat aod 
corrcapoAduig laai year's price) 

30.33 

QOO 

26 13 

6.47 

39.53 

24 63 

39 42 

6.10 

19.38 

3.24 

43 Debt'e^ity ratio (adjusted for 
revatuaiioe) <%) 

660.36 

-25477 

67.05 

226 46 

179.71 

513.65 

73 SO 

95.30 

9192 

30199 

44 Short (am bank borrowiags to 
iiivenioriea (•) 

93,67 

91.59 

19.91 

146.30 

34.31 

31.46 

344 

17.26 

0.00 

0.00 

4S Sundry oediton to sumky ikbum fH) 

160.17 

206 25 

43.50 

44.79 

21 14 

It 21 

94 67 

100.78 

37 61 

33.07 

46 Total reiDunentioa to eAiptoyecs 
lo poas value added (%) 

62.56 

7067 

620 

9.00 

3.55 

346 

40 57 

33.94 

2? 40 

24 04 

47 Tdal remuneraiioo to employees 
to value of produciwa (%> 

11.93 

12.91 

1.70 

2.47 

3.12 

2.93 

5 49 

5.9i 

366 

7.16 

41 Odia fined asaecs fomacioa {%) 

224 

1.65 

131.97 

77 51 

$0.43 

0 

14 23 

1349 

27 76 

72,91 

49 Ootrth in invtMoriei <1b) 

6.64 

15.26 

97 96 

97.57 

40 49 

0 

31 62 

16.16 

11 29 

204.33 
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Romr PULP pAPnB 

Fall in Margins 

Rohil Pulp orut Paper, which cngiitieO m 
the manufaciure of paper and paper hoard, 
secondary lead and secortdary lift. &aw a 
dnuuc fid) in ii!i profxabilily in )9<^2-9.V 
While nn talcs increased hy 14 .) per cent 
over the previous year, operaiing and gn»s 
profits saw a 19.7 per cent and 29.3 per ceiri 
falL respectively, while nei pniHi fell Ay 
mere than SO per cent. The shi^ rise inco»i 
of imponed pulp and wu»(e paper whKh 
resulted from the devalueum of the rupee 
and saw ilie mipoil conieni of raw material 
rise friKn 2K 6 per cent in I9*>l*92 ui 41.2 
per cent coupled with the stoop escalation 
in the cost of other raw materials such as 
rtce straw ant) hagnsse (K5 per cent), 
chemicals (26 pet cent) and power 1 10 per 
cent), led to the (all in operating profit whde 
a 1 2 tier cent rise in mtcrcsi cost led hi fall 
in gross profii A luither 16 2 per cent nse 
10 depreciation s'harges accentuated the 
fall in protii and even a H7.4 per cent tall in 
lux pMvisinn could not check ihe slump in 
net profit 

Despite an inc rcasc i n pniductum of paper 
and paper hoards, which ts the highest 
cunirihutoi to net sales, frum 26.689 mi last 
year to 27.351 nu. operations weretlfecied 
due to the shut down ol the hoard machine 
for 13 days for modification. Moreover, 
though the metal division achieved a 
production ol 2,277 int of secondary kad 
during the yearas against 52(1 mi ul secondary 
lead in Ihe live nvmihsof the prevHHis year, 
rcahsatioii sufl'ercd due to a fall in domestic 
prices following a similiti fill in inter- 
naiioniil prices. 

Meanwhile, the company cumplclcd the 
mudcmisaiiooa'um expanuunisl ilspulpmill 
IIS al.so the sec’ond ph.isc ol the electrical 
switchyard renov;iii*m ami nHxiemisalHiu 
and is now cnrUumplating ways unj mcoas 
loc 1 ncrcuN ing i he capuc il y 6 >r ma miKwiuring 
writing and pnnimg paper and improving 
the product mix by manulai iure ol value 
added proilucis It is also exammmg the 
viahiliiy of installing high picxsure txolcrv 
for co*generation ol |Htwef. 

The company’s cquily c.tpiiul rose to 
Rs2.4crure during Ihc year following Ihc 
issue of equity sham on nglii.s basis at a 
premium of Rs 60 m the raiiii of twt> slum's 
(or every five shares held. With ihis (b«xigh 
there has been an iinpn>vemeni in the dcN- 
ixjuily mlio, ihccompony'sbiMtk value which 
stood al Rs 7.1 2 last ye.i r has fallen to R s 67. H 
and earnings per share has fallen fnim 
R.s 6.810 Rs 2,7. 

For (he year l9*n.U4 rhe company 
improved its pcrfornuincc hy procuring its 
main raw material. ncc straw, os well us 
imported pulpand waste paper «ir lower prices 
as CAmpared lo 19*12-9.1 Icudiiig to a rise in 


net profit 10 Rs 2.1 crore wnh ncl salc» n&ing 
In Rs 64.S CTorc. 

SHREYANS INDUSTRI&S 

Modernisation Pays 

Shreyans Industries (fnnnerly Shreyans 
Paper Mills), promoted hy Vanftman Spin¬ 
ning am) engaged in the manuracture of pulp 
and writing and printing paper, has failed to 
improve its perfonnance in 1992-9.^, Despite 
a 55.8 per cm nse in net sales the company’s 
net pmlit fell by 5.7 per cent over ihe previous 
year. *nic45.4 percent rise moperating profH 
was diluied due to the sharp incrcaiic in interest 
charges (up 10) per cent) and depreciation 
provision (up 464 pet cent). Tire moikfni- 
wuHin programme earned mn ai its paper 
diviuun last vear, however, proved heneficial 
with produciion of paper nsing substantially 
from 14,581 miU) l9J64iw and the reduced 
consumption of spcdlic energy per tonne of 
produciiim. The spinmiig uni I which made its 
entry into ihc cxpui market also saw a more 
than lOQ per can rise in pmduciuui rrom 
1.114 ml of yam 10 2.347 ml. Sales were aUo 
higher at 18.995 ml and 2.209 mt of paper 
and conon yam. mpeetively. as agamu 
I4.I791IH and 1.018 ml sold last year. 

Meanw hik. the automjM ion scheme for the 
paper machine was compkicd in July 1993 


and the company expects thi s ogjve a booat 
to lu performance in future through higher 
production levels and cansequendy higher 
proTitatNliiy. 71k scheme for treatment of 
trade effluents which was under imple- 
meniation was expected to be ready shorfly. 
Ihe company compleied the commissioning 
of 22 J 20 spindles at its spinning division in 
March 199.1 and the balance spindles were 
expected tribe installed during 1993-94. To 
pan finance ihe setting up of a s^rming unit 
with a capacity of 25.COO spindles in the 
Ludhiana dixinct of Punjab, ihe company had 
entered the capital maitei m 1991-92 wiih 
an issue of partly convertible debentures. 
Dunng 1992-93 the company’s equity capital 
rose to Rs 6 crorc following Ihe conversion 
of tKese drt«Murcs. The full impact of the 
working of the new unit is expected to be (elc 
in the yeHTs to come. 

Hw company plans to augment the edacity 
of its paper division in the near fuiure and 
proposes to add cenain balancing equipment 
in the spinning division in order lo increase 
expoits. 

For the year ended March 1994, the 
company's net xalcs have improved to 
Rs71.7cmre while net proflt. as per the 
unaudited results, have risen to Rs 4.7 crore 
giving an earning per share ol Ri 7.9 on an 
equity capital of Rs 6 crore. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


International Red Cross and India 

A C Noonmi 


The government's decision to allow ihe hteniaiumat O^nmittee of the 
Red Cross to visit Jammu and Kashmir has earned it much credit Bat 
the visit would prove futile if ihe committee's proposals for pntviding 
humanitarian services in the state are rejei led. 


THR Inremaiionak CommiUee of ihe Red 
CroM has kuhmioed detailed proposals to 
(he union home minisiry for making 
available humaniianan services in Jammu 
and Kashmir/Ami( Rani ah of TV Hindu 
repuTied (May 31). Thu follows y week- 
long visii (0 Ihe siue in March by an ICRC 
(cam led hy lU regional delegate. David 
Dclaprna. According lo (he newsrepon. 
ihc ICRC "has sought regular visidng nghis 
to deiainecs m jails and detention centres, 
permission lor setting up medical uulpoMs 
m aid (he injured apart Irutn organising 
programme's (o prov i de speci al i sed (rami ng 
for the security forces" This covers 
dtsscminatinfl of humynilarian law among 
them. 7 he propos.ils made on April 6 are 
being Lonsideresl by iho government o1 
Indiu 

One muM hotK I ha I il will accept them 
lu dn iMon lo allow ihc ICRC team in vun 
Ihc stale for a 'survey* earned it mueh 
crcdil. deservedly. A survey is futile unless 
11 is followed up hy provision of relief, li 
Is absurd to .suggest, as Siime do, that ihc 
medicines should be made available to 
liKral Reel C'ross sociciies for distrihuiion, 
Rveryone kimwv ihe problems this will 
crcaie which arc svcIJ known and best left 
unsiated. If Ihe proposals urc rejected the 
creJil earned wiU he dusipaled. 

In a lulk with pressmen in New Delhi on 
June 5. Davul Delapi\i/ revealed ihai the 
ICRC has submil ted a set of proposals to 
the government of Pakistan for provision of 
humanirarian services in Pak>oceupied 
Kashm if. An ICRC learn had recently visited 
the area, he mentioned, soon utter its visii 
rottw Slate m March for 'survey* pioposals. 
Pmposab lohoth sides were communiCiUed 
almost smihlianeously. Hut the iwoseisare 
not ncccsN.irily idcmical {The Stateufutn. 
June b). 

Unforiuiiacely for all its high fame and 
•*n9rmout. respcci for iis manircsl 
impart laliiy earned over decades of service, 
laciiml information uboui ihc ICRC u 
sparse Civif lihcnarlansiHighi to lake keen 
inicfcsi. A lot ol inrormuiiuA about the 
orgunudiion is avuiluhle m Ms Annual 
RepHt for 199i. For mstyjKC little u known 


about Us services i n i racing people separated 
from their families, known as (be tracing 
actmlics Throughout I9V3 Ihe iCKC's 
regional ddegation based in New Delhi, 
which aivcn India. Bangladesh. Bhutan, 
Nepal and Myanmar, moniiored the 
situaiiun o( some 1.7^.000 relugecs frstm 
Sri l.arika in some 130 camps m Tamil 
Nadu and. whai IS more, kept (hem inlormed 
of ICRC aciivMies in iheir home country. 
The ICRC continued (o provide tracing 
Ml vices Mr refugees who had been 
separated irom ihcir families and lo issue 
iravel diKumenis lo various refugees 
(cmpuranly residing in India and accvpicd 
fur permancni reseiilement in ihird 
countries.*' 

As the repun makes vlear. in law the work 
ol (he ICRC IS based upon the CKmevy 
Convenijuos and ihcir addimmal prooKols 
and Ihc rrsoluiions adopted by Inicrruuionai 
CtMifeientes of the Red Cross jnJ Red 
Croceni Almusi all states are bound by ihe 
famousfourGenevaCiiivcabrnsofAuiusl 12. 
(949. whkh m times uf armed conflici. 
protect wounded, sick and shipwrecked 
mcmbcis of the armed lorccs. prisoners ol 
war yrid civilians On June h. 1977 (wo 
protocols were adupred They icaflirm and 
amplify ihe humaniLin.in rules guviTmiig 
Ihc conduct ol hnsiilitK's (Prutncol |> and 
(o extend (he body ol humanitarian faw 
applicable in armed c^mdid which is nor ol 
an irucmmional character. India has ratified 
(he GencvaCoovcittions bait It has nr.>r rail 1 Kd 
(bCiKldJlionaJ prutuculs The AniuiaJ Report 
reveals ihai dunng his visM lu New Delhi 
un March 9 and 10. 1943. the delegate' 
general for Asia and Hoafic ol Ihc K'RC 
raised wiih hrah Ihe home secretary and the 
foreign secretary "ihc question vl IrsJia's 
possihk ratiricalion of (he AOdilional 
Protocols*' 

Should not the PCCL and ihe PUDR 

press (he g<>vtfmincni India lor their 
ratificaiion'^ They should alM> lake keener 
iniereu in i he ICRC's pi op«>wK. mcninmcd 
above, in respect ol Kashmir The report 
says: 

The legal haws <*1 any awiion underlakeii 

hy Ihc l<'R<' may he suiuiiivd up as folkows 


lo the four Geneva Convenllons of 
1449 and Addiliunal ProiiKut I. the 
micrnaiiondl community gave the ICRC 
a mandate in the event of iniemaiional 
aimetl conflici In particular, ihe ICRC 
h.is the f tgh I to VI sit pri&oncn of war and 
ew than internees The ConveMiuns also 
Lonler on (he ICRC a hioad righi of 
imtialive 

In siujaiKV) ol armed conflict which are not 
inicmaiional in character, the ICRC also has 
a right of imluiive recognised by the stales 
and enshrined in the four Geneva 
CoAvcnlions 

In (he eveni ol micrnal disturbances and 
tension, and m any inhes siiuaimn which 
warrants huinaniitrun acuun. the ICRC 
has n I ighi of humanilanan iniuative which 
IS eecognised in ihe Simuies of the 
International Red C'ross and Red Crescent 
Movement and a) lows ii io oficr its services 
lo governments without that nfler 
constiiuung mierfcrcnee in the iniernal 
jllairs of the Siam 

Aiiicle 3. common tn all Ihe Mur 
Conventions provides lor ICRC's role "in 
Ihc enve of armed conflli t not of an 
international chanicicr occurring in the 
icrn((Ky*'u( u sigruiory lothe Cunvention. 

'Hiiv IS the essence of ihc ICRC's style 
It IS huinanitiinan and sensitive. It is not 
legabsUi; or inirusive. Ii seeks in huild up 
an effective inicrnstinnil humanitarian 
luw by pefsuiiding .siatcs lo formulate and 
lahly appropriate binding Internationa! 
L'tinvenrionv Lasi ynar. it convened^l 
Geneva (he Intern at loiul Conference iV 
the Pruiccdon ol Woi Vibiims It is hoped 
that hy 1995 concrete results will be 
achieved 

Tlw tnlermitumui Hed Crtm fiu/idhwk 
contains ad ihe periiiieni documents 
incJjding full lexis of ihe Geneva 
C'onvcnlions. AJdilroriaf Prolocols, (he 
Hague {'uovenlions ol old. the si.ittiles uf 
the Imerrahunjl Red Cross and other 
documcnis including those pertioning tu 
the inicrnuiiunaJ organisation ol the Red 
Cross as a League ol Retl Cross societies 
with the ICRC at the apex A bomunthly 
journal uflhe ICRC, /niernaliotuil Hrvie'^’ 
<tf the Red Cnts.K. published from Geneva 
cunrainv erudite arlicles on dcvclopmcni.s 
in humanilanan law and d<K’umciiis on the 
organisuiiuns* work Ihc ICRC works 
close I y With the liucrnational Insiiiuic of 
HumanOunaii I.jm in N«U1 Remo. luly. 
Besides, (heicscarcbesalthc Henry Dumani 
In St I luteal Geneva make a '^olid contrihu* 
tion III the developnienl nl the law Indian 
lawyci:> and cud lihcrtarians musi nol Ijil 
lo make Ihcir coniribiiiiuns to these rioMc 
endeavours 
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ABN AMRO Bank NV 

INDIAN BRANCHES 

(ImcorponUd in Uu wHk UmM 


BALANCE SHEET AS ON J/ST MARCH. 1994 


At on At on 

Schedute 31.03.1994 31.03 1993 

Rt. in OOO's ftt in 000 $ 


CAPrTAL AND 
LIABILITIES 

Cipilal 

Reserves and Surplu^^ 
Deposits 
Borrowings 
Other Liahiliiies and 
Provisions 

TOTAL 


130.000 

S2S.263 

6.921.654 

1.642.699 

367.324 


.939 



isaooo 

371.451 

3.044.669 

I.646J7I 

324J20 

3.543.71! 


ASSETS 

Cash and Balances with ihe 
Reserve Bonk of India 6 
Balancen with Bank.s and 
Money at Call and 
Short Notice 7 

Investtnenis 6 

Advances 9 

Fixed Asaets 10 

Other Assets 11 

TOTAL 


Coniinicw Liobiliues 
Bills for Colicctian 
Notes (o Accounts 


410.017 


45.306 

L8t2.730 

3.646.207 

124.444 

301.033 


366.60! 


199J95 
1.230J03 
3.157 J37 
I36.i:5 
231,960 


$.343.71! 


21.662.340 193327.369 

3.091.312 2.4S6.296 


Per our report of even dale attached 


For S. R BATUBOl A COMPANY 
Chartered Accountants 

Sd/. 

Per Nawslnr H Mir/a 
A Partner 


Bombay: July 16. r9<M 


FROFfT ANP LOSS ACCOC* FOB THE YEAR ENDED 

.USTMAh t994 



Notes to Accounts 


Schedule 

B2EI3 

Year Ended 
31.03.1993 
Rj. in 000 

L INCmE 

Inieresi earned 13 

842.447 

1 

730,726 

Other income 14 

160.893 

217.908 

TOTAL 


968.634 

IL EXPENDITirRE 



Iniercsi eepended IS 

404.272 

453.410 

Operadnf expenses 16 

186.903 

153,759 

PmvtsioTtt ar^ 
ccrMingcncies 

280.356 

198,914 

TOTAL 

873.33! 

808.083 

tn. pRomr 



Net profit for the year 

g 

149.811 

160.551 

Profit brought forward 
from last year 

2)6.106 

152,050 

TOTAL 

363.917 

1 312.601 

IV. APPROPRIATIONS 



Transfer to Statutory 

Reserves 

29.962 

32.110 

Transfer to Piopeny 
Invesunent Reserve 

7.300 

48.050 

Transfer to Head OfRcc 


I6J3S 1 

Balance carried forward 
to Balance Shed 

32BA3S 

1 

216.106 i 

TOTAL 

363.917 ' 

312.601 



Sd/. 

Ashok lUpur 
General Manafer—India 
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INDIAN BRANCHES 



(irKorpcf9$^ m the Stihaia/tds with Umiud UahUity) 



SCHEOULES FORMING FART OF WE RMANCE SHEET AS ON 3tST MARCH. 1994 


1 

As on 

As on 


As on 

As on 


31.03.1994 

313)3.1993 


31.03.1994 

31.03,1993 


R» in 000*s 

R$. in OOO's 


Rs. in HOD'S 

Rs. in OOO's 

SclMduk 1—OipAiAl 

1. AmouM of Depose! kept with 

1 

1 


Schedule 4—Berrowinp 



Ui« Reserve Benk of Indie 



1, Borrowings in India* 



under Section 1 l(2>(b) of 


1 

i) Reserve Bank of India 

700.000 

1.272.600 

the linking Refulaiion 


1 

1 

ii> Other Banks 

55,495 

281.973 

Act. 1949 

107.200 

77.200 

Hi) Other institutions 






and agertdes 

391.353 


It. Amount brought into Indie 
by wiy of «en«up Capitel 



II. Borrrwings outside India 

495,851 

91.698 

1SO.OOO 

150.000 

♦ ^ 


1.642,699 

1,646,271 

for e new branch 

Schedule ^Rceervee 


1 

1 

Secured borrowings included 



■ad Surplus 

1. Statutory Reserves 



in 1 A II above—Rs Nil 



(Reserves u/a ll(2MbMii)of 



Schcdtde S-Ukllier 



the Benking Regulation 

1 


UaMBdet and ProvtsioaB 



Act, 1949) 

Opening BalerKc 


51.245 

1. Bills payable 

84,623 

109.385 

Additions during the year 

M.962 

32.110 

II. lnter>ofrice ad)usimcr)ts (net) 

29.291 

40,039 

— 

83J55 

HI. Interest acerv^ 

92.485 

42,399 


M3.317 

• ♦ • 

IV, Olhers (including provisions) 

160.925 

132,497 

11. Capiul Reserves 

.1,741 

3.741 


367 324 

324 320 


3,741 

1 

3.74! ' 





Schedule 6—Cash and Balances 




1 




III Property Investment Reserve 



wtih (he Reaerve Bank of India 



Opening Balance 

75.249 

27.199 




Additions dunng the year 


48.050 

1. Cash in hand 



1 


• 

(including foreign 



1 

92.749 

75.249 

currency no(es) 

12.028 

11,579 



— 

II. Balances with the 



IV. Balance of Profit 

32B.45S 

216.106 

Reserve Bank of India 






i) In CuirerK Accounts 

397,989 

557,022 


521.262 

378.451 

H) In Other Accounts 

- 

- 

Schedule 3—Depoetle 




410.017 

566,601 

A I. Demand Deposits 
i) Prom Banks 






52JI5 

X946 

Schedule 7—Balances 



ii) Prom Others 

689.513 

507.005 

1 

with Banka nod Money 
nt CnI nnd Short No6ce 



II. Savings Bank Depuiis 

203.822 

136,112 1 

1. In India 



111. Term Deposits ' 



i) Balances with Banks 



i) From Banks 

352.399 

355.912 1 

In Cunent Accounts 

4.121 

18.584 

ii) From Others 

5.623.405 

2.042.694 

ril Money at Call and 




• • 


Short Noiice 




6.921.654 

3.044.669 

With Banks 

- 

93.706 

B i) Deposits of branches 
in India 

1 

6.921.654 

3.044.669 


4il21 

112.290 




ii) Deposits of branches 



JI, Outside India 



outside India 

• 

• 

In Current Accounts 

41.387 

87.105 


6.921,654 1 

3.044,669 

1 

45.508 

199,395 
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ABN AMRO Bank NV 

INDIAN BRANCHES 

(l$tcofporMe4 M lh4 Seth^iCM4s with Umited LiebUity) 




SCf!EPi/Lt:S FORMING PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON SIST MARCH. 1994 


As on As on 
.^1.03.1994 3l.aM9V3 
R&Minon's Rs.inOOO's 


Sch«du]e B^Investments 
I. Investments in Indie 

I) Government Secwities 2«449.543 
n) Other Af^mved Secuhtics 46.510 
lii) Shares 

iv) Otwn .1S6.677 


Other InveMmeni^ 
include: 

Cwnmcrt idl Paper 
Unit Trusi of ImJu 
Initial Capiul (at cost I 
(rnit Scheme 1%4 
Kepurchav pnee 
Rs \A2Xy. Previous 
Rs 3,600 


Schedule lA^Advences 

A. i) Bills furchiucd and 

diKOumed 

ii) Cash credits, overdraOs 
and loans rcp;iyeblc on 
demand 
ill) Term loans 


Less: Bills :cdi<coui>lcd 


i) Secured hy Tan^nhle 
AsMJtS 

111 Covered hy Bank/ 
Government Guarantees 
ml Unsecured 


Lets: Bills icdi5Counlcd 


Advances in |i«dia 
i) Priority Sector 
II) Pid)lic Sector 
ui) Banks 

IV) Others 


L4ss; Bills redrsciHjmcd 


2.R82,730 

38.3.860 

50 

2.767 

386.677 


I.031/M6 

31.225 

14K.032 

1.130..30.3 

U5.2I5 

50 

2.767 

148.032 


Schedule 10—Fixed AmU 
I. Premies 

0 At cotf as on 3ls( March 
nf the preceding year* 
ii) AdJiuniu during the year 
ni) Oe^kiciions during the 
year 

IV) Depreciation to date 


Other Fixed Assets 
i| At wa as on 3ljU March 
of the preceding year 
n) Additioitt durmg the year 
iir) Deductions during the 
year 

IV) DcpreeiatioA tn due 


2.305.417 


.3.081.815 \.99(iJW> 

23-33-3 1 UU) 

6.3)0.565 I 3.H44.I05 
464.358 ; 686.8.58 

5.846.207 3.I57.I.I7 

3.602.086 1.088.157 


1.. tl>6.4Sf» 

1.. 34 2.023 


6.310.565 {.1.844.195 
464..158 I 686.8 5g 

5.846.207 13.1.57.117 


1.988.157 

I.I56.7*)5 

699.11.3 


2.611.24.5 755.611 

65.884 I44J.5) 

3.633.436 2.944.3.11 

^ ^ ♦ 

6.310.565 3.844.195 

464.35K 686.8 58 

5.846.207 3.157 ..117 


Schedule II—Other Amts 

I. iMereu Averued 

II. Advance Tax and Tax 
Deducted at Source 
Less Provisions 

III. StaiKMicry and Stamps 

IV. Others 


Schedule IZ—Conliogenl 

liabOiiks 

I. Claims against Bank not 
ecfcrwwSedged ms Ochix 
(includir^ Ks .10.924 
ihouNapds lor marters 
referred to m Nme no. 2.1) 

II. Ijabiliiies for Partly Paid 
Investments 

III. uahility on Accuunt of 
Outstaridirig Forward 
Exchange Conincu 

IV. Guarantees given on behalf 
of Consiiiuents 

i) In India 
n) Ouiskk India 

V. Acceptances. Endonemcm^ 
and Other Obhgaikins 

VI. Other item.s for which Bank 
U iimiiflgently liable 


As on 
31.03.1994 
Rs. m OOO's 

As on 
31.03.1993 
Rs. in 000’1 

8U85 

204 

26.909 

54,976 

(8.10?) 

(3.977) 

73.982 

HQS 9 

78.116 

19,405 

46.230 

32.705 

(789) 

(46.270) 

(819) 

(19.909) 

50.462 

58.207 

124.444 

136.115 

131.285 

93.094 

18.573 , 
92 

151.083 

14.781 > 

4 

144.081 

.101.033 ' 

251.960 1 

♦ 1 


1 

35.337 

102.198 

1 

4 , 

1 

1 

4 1 

1 

1 

15.686. IS.1 

1 

15.050.65? 

2.896,902 

321371 

952.579 ' 
306.334 

2.278.415 

1.926.959 

464.358 , 

686.858 

21.682.540 ' 

19.027.589 ' 



1900 
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ABN AMRO Bank NV. 


INDIAN BRANCHES 

(Incorpomted im tk€ SHturhnds with LmiUd LiabUity) 


SCHEDULES FORMHG PART OF THE PHOUT AND tOSS ACCOUNT FOR 

THE YEAR ENDED ilST MARCH. 1994 



Year Ended Year Ended 
31.03.1994 31.03 1993 
Rs.iA 000's Ra. in COO’S 



Scftediile l^^lalareet Earned 

I. Interesi/Diicouni on 
Advaocei/Bills 

II. Income co Invesimenu 

III. Incereali on balances with the 
Reserve Bank of India and 
other Inter*Bank Funds 

rv. Others 


603.97d 
m.l29 



Sebcdute 16—Opcraiios 
Eipenaca 


1. Payments to and Provision 
for Employees 


13.383 58.703 

2.959 


847.447 730.726 


Schedule 14—Other Income 

I. C.ommis5iofl. Exchange and 
Brokerage 

II. Profn on Sale of Investrrtents 
iKeO 

Ml l.4)M on Revaluation i»f 
Investments (Net) 

IV. (l..o<s)i(Prorii on Sale of 
Land. Buildings and Other 
Aftseis (Nci) 

V. Profit on Exchange 
Transactions 

VI. MiK'clIaneiHis Income 


II. Rems. Taxes and Lighting 

III. Printing and Stationery 

IV. Adveftisemeni and hihlicity 


58.224 51.000 


V. DepnoatMn on Bank's 
Pr^fty 

(refer note no. 2.2) 


1.489 


11.380) a.37S> 


VI. Directors’ Fees. Allowances 
and Expenses 


<63) 


116.386 

7J173 


163.40U 

4.U3 


VII. Auditor^' Fees and F.xpenscs 

VIII, Law Charges 





Schedule 15—Interest Expended 


I. Interest on De|K>utN 

II. Imerciki on Rc^eTvc Hank 
of India/1nicr*Hnnk 
Rnrr<i wings 

III. Olhon. 


180.893 217 

300.6.30 243,770 


IX. hmage. Telegrams, 
Telephones 


76.944 

26,698 


10.3,193 

106A43 


X. Repairs and Mainicnancc 

XI. Insurance 

XII Other Expenditure 
XJll. Head OfTice Charges 


404,272 


433.410 


Schedtde 17—Notaa Formiag Pan of the Accounts for the Year Ended .Hat March. 1994 


Year Ended 
31.03.1994 
Rs. in OOO's 

1 Year Ended 

1 31.03.1993 

Rs. in 000'a 

1 

51.762 

39.843 

24.127 

22.046 

6.064 

6,316 

2.973 

4,663 ] 

30,491 ; 

1 

14.510 1 

13 

10 

130 

207 

762 

936 

1.3.914 

12.074 

18.888 

15.986 

.1.168 

2.KI8 

23.430 

19.748 

13,181 

I6.39H 

188.903 

155.759 


1, Priodpikl AcoMinting Policies 

1.1. General 

The accompanying financial sutemenu have been prepared accvrdmg to the historical cost convention and conform to the generally 
accepted accounting principles and to the practices prevailing within the banking industry in India 

1.2. Foreign Currency Translation 

a) Assets and liahiliiici in foreign currencies as well as outstanding forward exchange contracts are revalued al the Appropnaic 
year end rates as xpeci*ied 1^ FEOAI and the resuhanl gams or losses have been laken to the (Yofic and Um Account 

b) The balances held under Foreign Civrency Non ResideM < At deposits scheme aie stated at the raic«. specified by the Reserve 
Bank of India from time to rime. 

c) Ouixlanding forward exchange contracts have been diaclosed as contingent liabilities al the contracted rates 

1.3. Investments 

a) The Bank's entire invesimeru portfolio has been treated as ‘Current Investments" «hJ the seme has been valued at the lower 
of cost and market value in aggrepie. caSegcrywise. as per the guidelmcs issued by ihc Reserve Bank of India 
The market value for this purpose has been aacenamed on the basis of ''Yield to Maiurity" method wherever rcluMc 5U)ck 
Bxchonge quotations are not availtiile. 

The COM for this purpose is the con of acquisiiiofi artd m case of Zero Coupon Honih. includeN dinouni aicrued osci the 
remiirung tenure of the security 
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COMMENTARY 


Seshan in Kurnool 

KBalafopaJ 


Mian eUctoral ditnocracy has undoubtedly led to a lot of politicol 
awakening among the poor and the oppressed, and even a certain amtuifu of 
empowerment of these classes. Bui in its principal aspect it has functioned 
less as a means of ascerlaming and enthroning the will of the majority than 
as a means of sharing out patronage, power and property anumg the rich 
and the powerful. Fntm the village sarpanch to the MIA. most the elected 
representatives today art leaders of gangs armed to the teeth, and the 
consufuera terror is a decisive factor in deciding elections. 


THE Chief Ekciion Commissioner ol Indie 
evokes e lot of ebsurd images. An un- 
const iiuuonal temper dedicausO to a cun< 
stitutionel pifeSHtun, a cantankerous arbi* 
(rari nesi forever insistent ahoui recti lude and 
propneiy in others, met from the other side 
with !K)lemn arguments about breach of 
constitutional authority by politicians who 
recognise no constiturional basis for the 
Auihoniy they esercise, and who have sn 
efficiently shaped the electoral priKcsH mio 
an instrument uf power and plurnler ihat they 
find li inlunaiitig ihai a mere public servanr 
con upset the rules devised ujiJ smugly 
worked uui among themselves, for them¬ 
selves ai>d by themselves: that is surely a 
selling that tan only call forth images o( 
absurdity. What enragc.s politicians so much 
about Sc shan is that he i s »»much |i kc tbem; 
arbitrary, umiganl, an unruly bully when he 
can gel away with it anda moikl or humble 
rectitude when the courts pull him up. And 
while perlorce the two of them dchotc ihe 
matlrr in terms uf a dubious disjunct ion 
bciwcen legality aitd popular sovereignty, 
one may riuHe fruit fully renci’i that it is in 
Ihe naiure of human affairs (hot all right 
things ate attempted by the wrong pciiplc. 
that It lakes eace&se's to moke m<iikraiion 
possible; that reason is given u hearing only 
when It is taken to unfensonoblc lengths; 
and that it is prohibiicd Ui human beings 
thal right things may he achieved by righi 
persons usmg right means advocated to ju>i 
the nght extern. 

Seshan luuks (at leaxt in h i s ph<Hi igraphs ) 
and behaves so much like a hull that otk* is 
tempted to call him a hull in a ctnnu .shop, 
except that Indian pohoci* is no chinawarr. 
neither in fragility rnir iniHxcrK’e (and one 
IS of coumc not talking i>i aesthetics). One 
enuId describe his effort at clccittral reform 
as iiltmg at windmills, except that the 
windrm IU themselves are so genuinely scared 
thal (here is evidently someiiiirg to his effort 
thal IS not merely quixotic. Oik coukJ see 
in him a sadhu preaching to a dacmi gang, 
hut th IS IX one udhu who s pe«ik s ihc Jacui is* 
language. One could call him a fool rushing 


in where angels know better, but then a lot 
ofangels appear to look forward with genu me 
hope to whtt this fool can du 

Ofsecoukl.tboefurc. do worse than to take 
Seshan a little more seriously. It requires no 
great intellectual effort to recognise that 
while he may inm the excesses uf dectoral 
eombacs a little, he cannot finish the (ask of 
making India a fulbfkdged electoral denwv 
cra^. Bui that little is firstly, not wonlUcss 
by iisdr. und secondly, in ^1 human effort 
at reform and change, wtut is uAen more 
important than the maierial alteration 
achieved is the valuc*iys(em generaied 
thereby, for that valuC'sysiem creates an 
altered culture that shapes fulure social 
behaviour. Human bcinp live by the values 
their cvllurc believes in. and die creation of 
new values, the consulkdalion of a new value- 
fnirnework for human social behaviour, 
which Will in turn impel people to take on 
Ihe systemic obi4aclei< to chiuige, is what 
every effort at change principally achieves. 
The change achieved can oidy be slight in 
the case of a kaie effort hy a cantankcious 
individual whose intenticrks are ruu always 
very slrai^t or \cfy clear, hut it is neverthe* 
less worth taking scnously. In particular, 
it is important to look at the cultural uikJ 
syMemK' obstacles that Seshan's effort, 
taken deservedly or rxa u face value, will 
have t(» face, in ipc hinterland uf Indian 
democracy. 

The people of KuiikioI divinci m ih** 
Rayalaseema rcghui of A ndhra Pradesh have 
had election after election forced upon them. 
white ihedi.U'eming ouMing them km • w heller 
than anybixly dse that Ihcir viciciy and 
cul lure are least ready fiircleciofal dcinucracy 
of any kind. First, the parluineni mviiibcr 
from Nandyal resigned and the people were 
directed to elect the naium's prime minister 
to parliament, and with a reco^ lead to bo<H. 
And then Vijaya Rha^ar Reddy. the mei r.ber 
of parliament from Kumuol and union law 
minister, was made chief minister of the 
stale, which meant ihai he too naJ tu N.' 
elected to the slate assembly. Pons am w.is 
vacated for hi ni and the people wvie dircc toil 


to elect (he chief minister ('VAberwise (here 
will be no devdupmeni for KumoaP*). They 
did ihdr best and did elect him. bu( the *big 
man* was not happy with the v<iies he did 
not get He said m public meeting after 
publiL meeting alter gelling elected, that he 
knew who had campaigned against him and 
would *takc care of them, wheiher rhey are 
high or low*. And then, of course, the 
parliamvni seat ol Kumuol vacated hy him 
hod to be filied. and who thould be the 
Congress candidate hut his son’.^ ll was lus 
seal that he had vacated, the heiicr to serve 
the people, and w ho should the inheritance 
go to but his dear son. whether according 
lo the HI nUu ur any other property law ? And 
so the people of Kurnool were directed to 
deci the son to parliameni on May 26 (hii 
year, and they have dutifully done so, except 
that he scraped through with a raiher small 
lead So bw is the people's ingratitude, 
even to men that have served them for decades 
and are bent on serving them for ever, from 
(ether to son. from fither to son, from father 
lo son... 

ElAtTKINS IN KlJBWjrX. 

Dut that is not our story. Our story is what 
cxacily does the electoral process mean m 
adistnrtlike Kurnool; and what must happen 
before electoral (Lmocracy becomes a thing 
of substance there; and how little of i i comes 
wiihin the purview of the Blection Cum- 
mission, whether that consists of one, two 
or three members; wheihci there is a chief 
among them who is more equal than the 
others; and whether that chief will be Seshan 
in perpetuity. This is of course not at all to 
uy that whai the EC can do is altogether 
immaterial, nor that the recent debate about 
Its reconstilutioii is a vacuous debate. 71>e 
people of Kurnool themselves did not think 
so during the by-election this May. The least 
literate ul ibemhad Iwardoftlus miracle man 
called Seshan who hod pul the fear of the 
law in the hearts of the lawless lords of ihcic 
lives, and they were so curious to know what 
the creature looks like that when .'Ic&hBn 
vhipfied off at a small town in Kurnool 
conMHuency on the way to Mantralayam (he 
vcvins to \ ixit gods as frequciUl y as polil iciaiu 
diO. villagers flocked around if he were 
a lilm Niar. 

Jagodujli IS a village off ihe Hyderabad* 
Rjngjloce natuiiui highway. It in ruled by 
fismcr sarpanch Lakvhmi Reddy, an elderly 
man. on uncle uf sons of chief mlnisier 
Vijuya Bhaskar Reddy. This old man 
eiidcnily belongs to an era thal pre-daics 
cs en notional democracy. lor he takes pride 
m Ihc fact ihai thcicisliuk of it in his village. 
Sii sir, nobody campaigns (nr any pany 
othci than ihe poriy he .sup|K>rls—which 
luppens lo he the Congress hut could well 
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be the Te^ugu Oeum Pany so«ne day^^m 
his village, li has never happened, ai^ u 
would be Improper If it ever did happen. 
He himself sits as the poU agent inside ihe 
booth, and people show him Ihc stamped 
balhu paper before consigning it to the boa 
It has always Keen so It is a tradiln'm of 
the village, and it would be improper if 
anybody violated it today. Will the oppe^* 
sliion party find a pidl agent in the viJiagv? 
Well, nobody from the village would «- 
tually sit us an opposiiron agent in the 
village, for that would also be improper and 
contrary to the traditions of the village. Rut 
since It is said ihai according to some 
statutory vanity all c:tnJida(es have a nght 
to have ihcir agents in every booth, even 
if they are so poiviy ofl that nobody from 
the village will sit on their behalf, well then, 
they can get an agent from uuLsidc and he 
would be tftatud » aA honoured guest, 
according lo the village tradiiions Hu( such 
an agent should in luni respect ihc village 
irajllions and not hehavc inipoliicJy. That 
would be improper. Finally, he has heard 
of iiotne stupid electoral rule or faiKy that 
all the votes of / village cannot he caM for 
a single candidate, even if ihe village has 
no tradition of dil fenng in such matters, and 
that if there is hundred per cent unanimity 
there will he a repoll, which he thinks is 
utterly stupid and undemocratic, but as such 
is the law, he himsulf secs to it that the 
oppnsiiioo candidate gets the last Id per 
cent of the votes. The people will he di¬ 
rected to vote for the wvirthless fclkiw. 

This i.s not an isolaled village There arc 
pleniy of villages in the district where 
landlords who aredi >se relnti ves or ful lowers 
ofthechiermmistcr rulclifewiihsuch cum* 
p leieness. W hal happens to those who resi si 
their authonty? They can be killed. They can 
hehanrshed from ihe vi I bge and their property 
destroyed or seired. It should not be thought 
this Violence IS cummirted by some paid 
agents or hirelings of the landlord The 
landlord's loyal following would normally 
consist of quite ordmaryvvillagers who would 
lynch (he disobedient with a genuine sense 
of ouiregc. There IS for instance this complaint 
made by the Tel u gu Desam Party to the Oi xf 
Election CommiNsioncr jhouichc^ll nfpoJkc, 
Kodumui. who they alleged had forced a 
TDP supporter to remove the party flag and 
banner from h is liouse ’Rie SI' s explana(u>n 
is that the man’s village is close to the chief 
minister's native village Laddagin, right on 
(he road in I act, t rorn l..addagm to Ihe mandal 
headquarters, and so if this man continued 
to sport TDP insignia he would cause need¬ 
less provucation to the men ot Laddagin 
parsing by. and as the loyalty of that vi I lage 
(o Vi>aya Bhaskar Keddy's family is well 
known, that would have fatal consequeru'es. 
That IS why. (he SI insi.its. he had advised 
(be TDP supporter, in his own mieresc and 
as pan uf the policeman*.s official duty lo 
prevent cogniuble offences, (o remove ihe 
party haniKr aod flag and ’'silently vote for 
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the TDP tn the anonymity of the polling 
booch if he wanted (o'*, an art of thoughtful 
charity and duiiful policing that the TDP 
leaders misuiKlmood. Whatever the honesty 
of the poheeman’s etplanaiion. (he fact that 
hcclKisc this as a credible csplanation reveals 
a lot about society m rural Kumool 

Thcicis OAOther Lakshms Reddy, an even 
closer uncle of the chief muiiue/, who lulcv 
uverihe village ot I jdekasagaram This is an 
airtight monarchy into which nut a single 
whifT of libeny has ever emered. Even N T 
Rama Rao on his electoral visits in the area 
would pass by (his village and hold meetings 
elsewhere. A stranger who enteri the vil lage 
cannot and will not he allowed to talk to the 
Tcsidems dtrecily. The residents themselves 
would be either too scared to talk or would 
(cgitfd such lihcriy quite sincerely a» un 
outrage. Any talking that is to be done will 
he done by L^shmi Reddy, and that is that 
It would be difficuli toconvirice many (though 
mcfctfully not all) people of the village ilun 
there is anything wrong in ibis. 

ft cun be argued (und landlords Irequently 
du argue) that i^uitc apart from the lost 10 
per cent or so of the votes that those whu 
rule the village will themselves direct to be 
cast for the opposition In case of un* 
comforuble unanimity in the village, ilicit 
IS nothing ai all to prevent at leavt (he 
courageous of the dissenters from vumg for 
the c^posi lion in (he anonymi ly of (he polling 
booth (and if you du not have (he courage, 
why ever should youdissent’/k TTk possibility 
certainly does eaiM, and seems to have been 
utilised is sizeable measure this May, going 
by the Hnal result And (he po»ibiiMy has 
certainly been enhanced by Seshan. The 
earlier practice won cither ihrt the v<i(er shows 
(he stamped ballot peper to (he landlord’s 
ageni sitting inside ihe booth before puiung 
It in the box; oi that ihe pol I i ng agent wuu Id 
hinudf stamp each ballot paper and hand 
It over the voter to personally put in the box. 
as a token of democracy; Of worse still that 
four or five of the landlord's men would 
themselves stamp all (i«e ballot papers 
(including .wmc in lavuur ofthe (^position) 
without trouM 1 ng v otert lu come al I the way 
u> the huoth, and put ihem all in (he box. 
Ill the presence ol the gaping pull officials 
And there would he no ofpoMUuo agent 
silling in the bomh to protest: or if there is 
one and that one did protest, or if the 
icprescniaiives of the opposition candidate 
came there and protest^ there would be 
bcimb*ihrDwitig and violence Mkl possibly 
a murder or iwu. Seshan's insi.sicnce on 
deploying laige contingents of paramilitary 
at the booths, and on strictly preveming big 
groups of persons from moving around on 
poll day has encouraged the TDR lu send hs 
agems from outside ihc distt^t to each booth 
lo protest al every malpricrice. They could 
not preveni all impersonation, for the agents 
from uuuide could tm possibly know who 
IS who in each village, and where they did 


uy. tnVijayA Bhackar Reddy* $ ortrve village 
Laddagin, (bey were physically driven out 
of the village. Yet the presence of the police 
and the oppoaiiion poll agents did cut down 
(he ngging in most villages. The decision 
of (he Election Commission not to count 
votes booth-wise, which would reveal which 
locality voted sixeahly for whom, also gave 
courage to the voters to exercise ihcir choice 
mure freely than ever. 

IjMrmDCHANOI^ 

All this has helped, and many have publicly 
acknowledged the victory of Seshan in 
making (he recent hy*eleLiion to I he Ku mool 
parliament scat more democratic than any 
election before it in the district. And yet 
elections are not won by voters deciding in 
the secret of (heir heans whom to vote for 
and exercising that choice in the secret of 
the pulling booth. The hbeny to campaign 
«xJ creitc a cl i mute of opinion in favour of 
(he opposition candidate is an essential aspect 
ol electoral democracy, and this is where the 
rules and procedures of ihe Election 
f'ommission arc of little help agoinst the 
entrenched social terror exercised h> the 
armed landlords. It Is impossible to provide 
heavy police escort for every campaign 
mcciiAg of every candidate in every village. 
And even if that were possible, that would 
only apply to (he campaign meetings held 
by outsiders coming (o (he village, rnceiinga 
of (he kind that are by (heir naiurc possible 
al most once i n each vj I lage ol a cohn tituency 
even in the mu^ intense campaign. One 
cannot ihi nk uf any sceun ly at al I for vi I lagers 
living in Ihc village and campaigning by 
word of mouth in the village. Even if (hey 
go unmolested prior to the poll out of fear 
of ihe action that (he very arbitrary and 
unpredicliible Seshan may take. aAerthc poll 
Is over, the result is declared. Seshan* s men 
are back m Delhi, and Seshan’s juri.sdiction 
over the happenings i n Kumool i s terminaied, 
(here can and will be retaliatory murders and 
arson targclcd at those in the village who 
openly sided with the opposition candidate. 
Tell ann-Congress voters in Kumool to 
exercise not merely their vcrfe but (he whole 
gamut of (heir political liberty freely, and 
(hey will ask you in return: "Wiil you be wiih 
us in the village after the poll is over? You 
won’t? Then don’t advise us**. 

Apart from the liberty tu differ from the 
’big men’ of the village and openly expren 
the di(Terence, what is even more ba.sica]ly 
required is a culture in which such libeity 
is recognised and prized. Whereas what 
prevails in Rayalaseenu is a culture in which 
the human uaiu of loyalty and faith are tied 
to (he feudaUpatri nrchal mode of society. so 
(hat (he liberty we are speaking of may well 
he seen as an lUcgiiimite disloyalty to the 
natural leaders and elders of society, and 
would be recognised as legitimate only if 
there is an (^>position faction within (he 
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dominot clgts to whom the loyalty eirr be 
tnnsferred. Exii«ting conjointly u tf>i$ trtit 
does with t pronene&5 co viokent expression 
of anger, which is again 8haq>ef in RayaU* 
seema than elsewhere, it can mean that the 
desire for individual liberty may attract 
violent hostility from one'^ own fellow 
creatures, persons of orw * s own c lai»*k. ca^ite 
and family. Even in factional conflicts 
among followers of different Reddy land* 
lords, the violent anger and haired Ihat can 
and does divide close kith and kin is ikiari* 
ling to an observer unfamiliar with the 
specific mode of feudal culture ihunmant 
in Rayaiaseema. 

If we leave aside the gencrtiUiy of ihc 
feudal •patriarchal culture, not every village 
of K umool nr any ol the Rayala.sceiiui divincis 
answers completely to the iihovcdcscnptum 
There are plenty of villages where stirrw 
degree uf freedom from social terror devs 
exist, But (here arc equal I y plenty <il villages 
which landlords such as the lwi> l.ukshmi 
Reddys described above rule loially wiih 
(heir gangs armed invariably with country* 
mode homht. and olienalMi guns Over the 
last decade and half. R ayal.isecmj warh ird ism 
has constituted iiselt into a structure ihai has 
MI.As and ministers ut the top, civil and 
excise contractors, smugglers and less dis* 
repuliihic huMiK'ssnicn at the middle, and 
village landlords nr the base It detemnnes 
and domi n mIus al I sphe res of pol it ica I os well 
as Cl V il M ICICI y.C'hiel minister VijayaMioskur 
Reddy has foi long been j Micmingly 
gentlemanly operator xiiuatcd m the upper 
echelons nl this warlord structure, tlumgh 
after hcciim i ng eh ic f mi n ister he h as sh<»wn 
that he possesses quite ungcnllemonly longs 
in addiiion lo a gentlemanly skmeomiur. 

The guns at one time used to he mostly 
illegal wcaivKi.c acquired or made at home. 
IV bomhs.ofcourNe. arc mode locally, and 
(Monmoliiin Singh, plcuy; take note) it the 
manufacture is Icgulised and iis extent 
properly estimated it svouKl make a si/cable 
add iliun to the G DF i>l R ayal a.scc mo withou i 
any further investment The people ihcm* 
selves joke that bombs arc as cheaply 
available as putrefied vcgciables. Hut in Ihc 
lasi five years or so gun.s havo a Iso multi plied 
in number and gun licences are easier lo 
obtain now a.s quite a lew of the warlords 
have risen to impmtani positicms in the 
state govemmcni. Vi>iya Bho^ar Reddy. 
Mysoora Reddy and Diwakar Reddy (Inmi 
K umool. Cuddi'pah and Ananiopu r districts. 

I * n that order i have been and are i n power! u I 
lositions. And the principal Congress 
d'ssidcm. Y S Rajasekhar Reddy |n>n> 
Cuddapnh is an unhctypal warlord. Gun 
livences arc therefore much easier to obtain, 
with ihcK own men at the top. You commit 
a murder and apply lor a gun licence as you 
fearrciaUaiion. for the pohee have ’falsely 
implicated you in the case*; (he kiihand kin 
of (he deceased apply for h gun licence 
eahibiiing the corpse of the man you have 


slaiB as (Voof of a bona fide threai lo life. 
As both of you have your own men as MLAs 
and mimsiers ai Hyderabad, both gei gun 
licences in due course. Tht panting of such 
1 iccnces IS supposed to be preceded by a local 
police enquiry eonceming the applicant's 
criminal procH viUas. bm wch incMivemcoces 
are easily avoided. As policemcA bemoan 
these days, 'these fellows do not even give 
ihetr home addresses in the application. They 
give a Hyderabad address and gel hold of 
some MLA or tmoisier who ensures (bat (be 
local police dutifully certify that the man has 
nocriminal record Iwally and get the licence. 
and it la only t^ten we see the fellow going 
HiiHind with agun back home that we realise 
he has gone and gut a gun licenee". 

Hie pmni i$ that this weaponry incresKx 
the terror they eusfuisc Thetcrrortsamcans 
of property acquixinon; it is a means uf 
politica] power and patronage. All manner 
(if petty local hulliex gather around ihcw 
arnwd lords, and ionsuiute a fomudaNc 
ohMadelo any demuciauc assert Km. whether 
ckcioral or otherwise. 

These armed gangs are anachrontsticaliy 
described as 'rural (actions' in police and 
jdfflinisirative parlance, though they have 
evidently outgrown rheir ungms in village 
factionalism. It u a pandot that ihey are 
today seen ((hough not always vocally 
condemned) M an cibsiacle to democrucy 
and development, Jor it is precisely the kind 
of political democracy and the kind of 
economic developmeM thac India has had 
that IS at the nxx of the evolution of wariord 
gangs from (heir pre*independence roots in 
what may be properly called village 
factionalism. Village facuoosbomofconflKi 
between Reddy landloids (hut also a few 
non-Reddy landlord.v and cMert of dow* 
knit castes m the Boyas, loo) over property 
and power (and some times wcmcti) have 
M long history In the Rayalaseema distncis 
Every slight, imagined or real, had to bv 
avenged as viciously as every substantial 
chalkngctnone's pow er, property or prestige 
Assault, murder and burning ol houses and 
cnmstackn was the principal means of the 
assertion of one's strength and 'manhood'. 
And. of course, each such attack had to he 
avenged with equal 'rnanllncss* from the 
other side. This meant the creation ol 
berediiary enmity ihat went on from 
generation to generation, oAcn uniil one 
family was ei (her exlermi nated nr dnsen nut 
of the village. It also meant the creaiioi of 
loyal gangs from out of poorer casicmen and 
lower castes by each warring side, and as 
(he gangs indulged in mulua] violcmc. 
subsidiary enmity hciwcen fresh families 
lower down the social scale woukl be created. 
These gangs 4even today) are different fiom 
urban mafias in two respects: one is that they 
ore mode up not uf profes.sinnal criminals 
but peasant! (though ihey do Involve* 
themselves in illicit aciivtty such as 
smuggling forest produce, growing ofNuiii 
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or making liquw illegally), and (he second 
IS that what Unds Ihc gong to the master is not 
only pecuniary or other matcnal benefit 
(though there is often plenty of it) but also 
an iniense feudal loyalty, the loyalty owed 
as 3 matter of tradifionai 'dharms', to (he 
‘elders’ of ihe village, which means either 
upper cwsie lundlurds or the heredi lary elders 
of each casic. especially the tighhknit castes 
such ax the very militant and clannish Boy as. 
Over this faciuinaUsm was super-imposed 
another trail that Rayalaseema inherited 
from the anaicny that followed the demise 
of (he 'warstaie' ol iheRavasotViJayanagar: 
the rule of armed ihicftoi n) (sooieii mes called 
’ |X)I egan ’) over groups of vi | lagos, a few or 
hundreds in extent, a rule that amounicd lu 
liUlc morcthan plain plunder hy the chieftain 
and his vinlem gang of eaxemen and 
fulluwcrs. 

1‘he Bniish did their bit to subdue (his two- 
tiered feudal structure of violence, nr at least 
to come to terms with it. Ihey failed, no 
doubt bee BUM for Ihem it repcesenied merdy 
a problem of public order and enme. But 
political democracy and economic develop- 
mcni of ihc posi*itidepcndcnce period has 
peculiarly enhanced, politicised and mo¬ 
dernised (he phenomenon. Indian electoral 
democracy has undouhicdly led to a lot of 
poliUcal awakening among the poor and the 
oppressed, and even a ccriain amount of 
empovrerment ''f these classes. Bui in its 
pnmnpal i^ct it his functioned less at i 
means of asccriiiniAg and enthroning the 
will of the majority than $,% a meant of 
shaiing out patronage, power and property 
among ihe nch and the powerful. It has 
functioned loo as a means ol recanalisi ng the 
forms uf iraditHinal power and properly into 
modem channels. And therefore, the violence 
of the armed landlord lactions has filled 
neflily into electoral combat, while the 
sanctity and the position of an 'elected 
reprcsentaiivc* has lent ideological legitj* 
macy as wel I as s<ime amount of 'stale power* 
tuilw erstwhile armed lord. From the village 
sorparwh irv the MLA. most of the elected 
rcpreseniaiivts today arc leaders uf gangs 
armed to ihc teeth, and the consequent terror 
IS a dcci>i:vc factor in deciding electiixis, 

Qt AnaY-HA.sbD Eoxnomv 

As fix economic dcvclopincni in Rayola* 
see ina. I he scmi -and region has luilc pul ent lai 
fix growth based on agneu Mural prospcnly 
It IS im Ihe other hand nch in minerals and 
commercially valuable .slab stone, and 
hence quurryt.ig and processing is a major 
economic oetiv iiy. This rough work suits the 
lough culture ot the regiun. and }i W3.s soon 
enough di scoverud t hat whoever controls ihe 
gun and the humb also coiilrtils ihc quarry- 
ha wd iikliistry and iraJc 11k guns .ind the 
gangs Ihai had firvi ce«mc inio hcii>g in viIIage 
fjKHtnnal lights lumcd ilieir attention—jusi 
as Ihey luriKil their attcntuvi lo elcitmal 



poUtics—to the quarrying and polishing ot 
Slone. The uniu arc all owed to he owned and 
operated by harmless emrepreneurs (it is 
too much of e bother looking after the 
economics of running the enterprises) 
and the armed warlord gangs step in as 
'protectors' and collect lolls on every piece 
of material quarried or shifted out. 

And then there are the cml and escise 
coniracis offered by the puNic sector eco* 
iKimy, such as contracts for the laying of 
roads. the diggi ng of canals and the vendi ng 
of liquor in reuil. Indeed, everything mono- 
poHs«) by the state, whether it is forests, 
public works or liquor, creates contractors 
in its execution, transport and retail vending, 
and if you can drive out all competitors at 
the auction you can take the contract for a 
high profit margin, and then either execute 
it. or (if that is too much of a bother) sub< 
comraci ii out to somebody else. Once again, 
therefore, the bomb and the gun helped to 
create a monopoly i n pubi ic vmrk s and ocher 
contracts. Territory is parcelled out among 
the warlords into zonex where none com* 
petes against another, and if any outsider 
enters the fray he is either potitdy bought 
out or abruptly bombed out. 

Thus the economy and politics of post* 
Independence India help^ develop the 
feuding village fKtiuns inio big mafias that 
use armed terror as a decisive means of 
dominating politics and ihe economy And 
also, grKhjally. the whole of social life. All 
social proMems and confiKts end up at Ihe 
palatial houses of the warlords, to be decided 
wHh (he Lhreal or infliction of vtoieocc, and 
ac€ordliig*to the very primitive ngooni of 
equity, morality and fairness (hat the war* 
lords posaeas. DlapMes of property, eon* 
tncu marriage, divorce and every conceiv* 
able famthal and iiMcr-penonal problem fi nds 
an abrupt and final resolution there. The 
problems are robbed of their delicacy, sen* 
sitiviiy. robbed of their social. poliiKsl and 
ethical dimensiuns and reduced either to the 
customary feudal* pain archil notions of 
rectitude or—one does not know whether 
this is worse or hctier—mere cakulation of 
factional politick advantage. 

It is in such a vKKty that we are speaking 
oftheElectionCommission'sdicta Til! now. 
in faction*nd(kn villages of Rayalaseema. 
the people have hsKi some freedom only 
when two gangsters are at loggerheads, 
(hereby gmng the people a chance to play 
one devil against the other* as the people 
themselves say. Bur looking ai it this way 
involves romanticising the people as help¬ 
less vicums of armed gangs, whereas a lot 
of them are, simultaneously and knowingly, 
loyal partisans in the warfare. They are not 
an innoceM entity wailing to be liberated 
from the mafias hut are in siteaMe measure 
faithful and conscious pinicipanu in ihc 
violence and the terror that robs their society 
of democracy and justice. One may then 
(following a strong current philosophical 


fashiOB) quesiioA tUs nodoo ^ democracy 
and juatice as alien, occkkrtal or didst, but 
the teas is not an edeetk relacivisra (hat 
decrees (O each what they believe they want, 
but wbether a given social structure and 
culture, and the way they mould human 
trailsin society, are conducive (o (Ik pro* 
iDOdonof a Life which aaaum the full devetop- 
meni o( each person (concurreiuly with the 
full developnm of all). If this criterion too 
is described as a wcneni value, ofw can 
either point out (hat there la a grain of K in 
the Buddha, or dse sty so much the worse 
for the east*wes( dtchocomy. 

Without (he nooon of a democracy and 
justice that transcends the feudal*patriarv*hal 
culuire of Rayalaseema, the only freedom 
available to people within the culture, a 
freedom ihat they eiercise with great 
violence, is the freedom to change masters 
and suffer more violence in the process. 
The May 26 hy*election in Kum^ saw 
explicit group vidcace and polke finng at 
the village of Eert^nne. This village is 
close to Kothakou. the native village of 
Prafcash Reddy, nephewof the chief minister 
Only a few year% ago. this bearded young 
man was regarded as Vijaya Bhaskar Reddy ’ h 
political heir. Government officials in 
Kumool did his bidding though he was not 
even an MLA. And it was this man that 
masicr*minded the shameless drama of 
abduction and wrongful confinement of 
prospective candidates ai the time of P V 
Nantimha Rao's Nandyal deciion. He wv 
also ai the forefront of the massive rigging 
that heralded the prime miruster's entry to 
parliament. It was predicied that (his Prikash 
Reddy would nsr to heights in the uatc'v 
politics. 

But he was only a nephew and nut the son 
That was his iragedy. For the chief mimsicr 
does have a son, Suryaprakash Reddy by 
name, appacenily a gogd'foi-nothing in 
political warfare, but a son nevertheless. 
Gradually the son rose and the n^hew set, 
and when ihe son was openly promoted as 
(he Congress candidaie foe the Kurranl by- 
pol I. the nephew defected to the eager Telugu 
Oesam Party, which habitually waits at the 
back door to lap up diseochanced Congress 
gangsters as they come out. and spends lime 
in Ihe interval lenuring the pui^e about i he 
evils of the culture of the gun promoted by 
the Congress in Rayalaseema. Having joined 
(he TDP. PrakSjUi Reddy vowed to defeat the 
chief minister’s son. 

Ecriachnne is one of Ihehalfadoaen vil lages 
in (he neighbourhood of Prakash Reddy’s 
native Kothakota. that were entirely un^ 
(hat man’s thumb. TTwy had lived in feudal 
peace, voting and living as Prakash Reddy 
desired The ohedie/Ke.yas we have said 
above, is due partly lo 6ie in^tMUial and 
willing loyalty (hat a powerful Reddy 
commands, and partly to the terror induced 
by (he proximity of his guns. When such 
leaders switch parties, the people loonormaJly 


switch (heir electoral loyaltks. Thus toon 
(here was Ihe strange sight of al] the walls 
in Kothakou being adwned with ydlow* 
coloured postersof a smiling NT Rama Rao, 
whereas that man would not have been able 
10 do so much is hold an election rally in 
the village in (he past. 

Bui Berladirme alone of (he domain of 
Prakash Reddy did not switch over 
completely. A couple of local Reddys decided 
to suy with the chief minisier, and so (he 
village split into two. one section passionately 
loyal 10 Prakash Reddy in his new apparel 
and (be other full of a new*found passion 
against him, As it happened, (he election 
booth was located near the bouses of those 
loyal (o PraliLash Reddy. On p<ri) day. when 
the renegades weM to vote (he loyalists 
deliberately picked up a quarrel wKh (hem 
and chased them away with a rain of stones 
and slicks. But the renegades were not 
ckserred. They regrouped by aRemoon and 
went in a bunch in a couple of tractors and 
voted forihe Congress, defyingthe loyalists’ 
wrath. This defiance is undoubtedly a 
democratic assertion, but in the impest of 
another Reddy. And moreover soon they 
may have lu pay heavily for it if (he Telugu 
Desam Party comes (o power, a not unlikely 
eventual ity in the comi ng elections, i n which 
case Prakash Reddy Is hound to become a 
powerful man. 

Not all of India is Kumool, hut there is 
a little bit of Kumool in the most civilised 
part of the country And there are. of course, 
whole regions of the country, including 
certain metropolitan slums, that are no 
different from Kumool. Whatever form and 
meaning wt give to electoral democracy as 
an instrument of representative government, 
the social structure and culture of a sizeable 
pan of India is a hindrance lu it. Much 
change needs lo lake place at (he level of 
social structure and culture before i( can 
become genuinely represeniati ve. once again 
whatever formal alterations may be made. 
White this has been so for a long time, the 
fa.si deterioration of the political esublisA* 
mcni that we see today has its concomitant 
in an increasing resoit to suppressive vio 
kmce by the rich and the powerful. a violence 
against wluch the unorganised weak have no 
defence unless they happen to be pan of a 
rival gang. 

This siiuaiiofl is enou^ to defeat any 
bureaucratic attempt to make democratic 
political choice in elections a reality. To uy 
this is not to advocate defeatism but to point 
out that the task of evc^viog a genuine 
represencaiive democracy in India is much 
bigger than would be deduced from the detete 
centred on P V Nansimha Rao's childish 
attempts to cut Seshan lo size. It is a much 
more diffkuK. cultural and political task 
than voting against the constitutional 
amendment dreamt up by a prime miruiier 
whose imagination cannot ri le above that of 
a village patwan. 



UTTAR PRADESH 

Cracks in the Alliance 

AnwrMb Mlsbrm 

The BSP has made no pretence of pursuing radical politics. A 
mainsiream foiUnving which it has sought to mohilise by seeking the 
support of the Muslims is riow in jeopardy. 


WITH the open revolc of n BSP miniucr in 
Unar Pradevh agiln.ii ihe ceniraJ leadership 
oflus pady. the wheel has turned afull circle. 
While Kanshi Ram appears to have 
lemporanly warded off what proved to he 
a cntica] moment in his half year kwif nsc 
10 poUHcal prominence indications arc that 
pr^lenu within the BSP r\jn deeper and 
politics in the slate may be entering a penod 
of permanent imttahihiy. 

The current drama began when Mused, ihr 
Slate educaiion minister and a high miUting 
BSP leader whn was the party’s prime repre* 
seniative in the 'minority quota' of the SP* 
BSP government, rcrign^ m June alleging 
a pronounced 'anti*MusUm'bias in the party 
leadership. Mai>ud*s tirade wax specifically 
directed at the BSP's national leader and ex* 
MP Msyavaii whom he accused of making 
wild statements whichamnunied to question* 
ing the loyally of Muslims, I k also went on 
to al lege widespread I actional ixm i n t he ranks 
of I he BSP largely due to the ctfonHOI Maya* 
vaii to run ihc purty as iKt ficnuinal properly 
with ihc tacit suppoit of Kanihi Ram 7^ 
name of llv BSP supremo wux thus also 
directly dragged into ihccontrcwcrsy and the 
attacks on Muyavaii uUrmalely became a 
tirade for o change in the party's leadership, 

IrtHiicKlIy, tins development took place 
after the succcsxful conclusion of the mid¬ 
summer hy*eleciions in the state which saw 
the Sr*BSP combine winning comfortably, 
four nut af the six assembly scaU against its 
main rival the 6JP. Despite capturing two 
seals the latter relumed from the polls with 
its vote percentage down hy more Ihan 2 pec 
ceni and the loss of thu Bhagwanuugar seat 
from Unnao distnet. formerly held by the 
party. The defeat in I innao as also (he hswerir^ 
of the victory margin In KasganJ. Etah which 
was one ot the two scats that had returned 
(he former chief minister Kalyan Singh with 
a comfortable majority in the tasi elections, 
showed what 1$ increasingly becoming 
evident after the political consolidation of 
Mulayam Singh. vi7„ the drawing away from 
the BiPol a si gni ficam churdt ot the backward 
caste vote which had stuck by it during the 
assemMy elections. ITie party's vieio^ in 
the Meerut parliamentary polls and ibe 
Hasunapur assembly segment Irom the same 
district also in no way detracted from this 
fundamental poim: these fdl into a familiar 
patiem prevailing in west UP where the 
upper castes and the jais are sli II by and I arge 
with the BJP while the SP is weak. The BSP 
on the other hand has been unable to recoup 
its position in the area and incidents like the 
Meerut firing have further contributed seenv 


ingly, in the party's coMinucd downslide. 

More than the BSP. (he elections m f^ 
were seen is a triumph for Mulayam Singh: 
dunng its course the chief minister made rt 
a point to personally visit the areas from 
where the BSPcandidaies were fighting. The 
BiP's weakened position amongst the 
backwards was also aaributed to the perKmal 
invdvemeM of Mulayam to woo these 
sections in difTerent parties The BSP's 
pnshwn was alM> weakened by the fact iha ihe 
party did not appear overly keen in ensure the 
win of a kw iV ics candidMes. a point which 
wasritfedby Miiud when heaccuscdMayaviis 
of dehberas ^ uyi*V orcheeirae the defeat 
uf the pvty's candtdaic from Ghaaipur. 

The ruckus within the BSP. however, 
possessed both an internal and external 
dimenRiOQ; for one it had more than a casual 
link with Mulayam Singh's strategy in 
weaken the party fmm wiihm so iNm if it 
decides to withdraw support from the 
government at any future dace, the chiet 
minister can wean away assdHUMial immhei 
of legislators Here ihe chief minister's 
apparent effort has been to isolate ihe B.SP 
by slowly weanlt^ away (he support of (he 
bacfcwai^ and the Mu Jj ms so ihM uhimatdy 
the BSP is kft with ody tu dalit base. 

Such a scenario will virtually amount to 
ousongtheBSPfrom the mainstream political 
arena and reverse the party's trend; for the 
BSP, whkh 10 any cav is not into any form 
of radkal polices. Ihe extension and 
consolidalion of its consuiuency beyond ibe 
dal ilx. e^xcial ly amongst (he backvmnis and 
Muslims is vital if it has to remain in the 
mainstream, H was perhaps with this in mind 
that Kanshi Ram had taken several sCeps to 
specifically woothe Muslims: he haddirecied 
the leaching of Urdu in the BSP's state cdTice 
in LocefcAow. and issued staiememx which 
labdled Mahmud Ghaxnl as the libcraior of 
dalits in Kanpur The BSP chief was 
visualising a probable dalu-Muslim 
comhinaiion for the fiiuirc which would have 
proved detrimental to Mulayam .Smgh, 

Anticipating this, the chief minister too 
had adopted the Urdu pi ank: in recent months 
he has announced slate policy in favour of 
vigorously pursuing the promotion of the 
language. boUi as a compulsory part of the 
lhree*lajiguagc formula at the expense of 
Sanskrit and further incentives like large- 
scale mcniiimem nf Urdu teachen. Mom of 
these measures like the grant of tlw second 
language status to Urdu were actually 
introduced by the Congress minisoSes of the 
1980s and it is aiill not certain how far they 
Will go beyond ihe cosmetic sops handed out 


due to political compulsions to the most 
cultivate of all languages in the Indian 
subcontinent, a language which is fast facing 
cxiinc lion i n (he very iMiine of its spread and 
refinement 

The contention lor Muslim support 
apparently was a major factor in Masud’s 
tirade against the BSP. Mnst of his statements 
siecred cleared ol blaming Mulayam in any 
way and even went on to endorse the pro* 
minofity role ol the prescni government. 
Lcadcjs of I he Saniajwndi Party also issued 
rtatemenu in favour of the rebel leader and 
Kanvhi Ram wns c learl y put on (he defensive, 
both <in the Muslim question and Ihe issue 
of the Mayavali. The B.SP chref and his 
lieuienanu retaliaied by issuing siaicmenis 
both against the rebels and the Mulayam 
government. MtK'h r>f the counter-auack was 
directly aimed at the chief minister and it 
appeared lhai ihe B.SP would withdraw on 
Ihe day of (he 'anti*defeeliob' rally which 
Kanshi Ram had called fur on July 10. The 
very label lingofthe event as an anti *defccUon 
on exercise earned anli*Muliyam overtones 
as the chief minister hn engineered (he btggesi 
dcfccuuna of all times in ihe state; more 
prtiic^larty. It was meant lo demonstrate the 
sirerfgth nf ihe BSP leadership as a deterrent 
iigaftui the dissidents vhJ thd r 'backers'. 
polilical lemperaiure of Ihe slate had risen, and 
’. (in ihc eve rally newspapers and onalysi sbegan 
predicting the fall of (he government 

As It turned out. the outcome proved to 
be anti •climatic. Kanshi Ram refrained from 
going all out against the chief minister 
preferring to point oui only some obvious 
anomalies hkc his weak resistance to 
brahmankaf forces. By «iating ihai since the 
same forces are also arraigned against the 
chief minister, the BSP lea&r baled out the 
government and offered hii continued 
supfiort. He then went on lo Igmbast the 
r^ls finally coming down on Masud in 
whas amounted lo a lirade against a single 
personality, uncharacleiistic for i leader of 
nadorul standing. Tins style of functioning, 
however, was appareni even m (he approach 
towards Mulayam Singh where cnticisms 
were more in the form of personal complaints, 

Kanshi Rem's apparcni climhdown, 
howeveu was only natural All indications 
were ihat if support was withdrawn, the BSP 
would spill and a number of MLAs would 
cross over lo the SP. Iniemally (he BSP was 
actually jolted by the trouble in Us ranks and 
il IS douNful whether rt could have sustained 
a split. Tor. m recent months the party has 
clearly moved away from even its 
characteristic ’grass roots rhetorics' and 
mubilisaiion. whose raised pitch had kd'to 
several clashes in the UP couniryside. Now. 
05 IS apparent from the various moves of 
Kanshi Ram, the party ix trying to build its 
own constituency through iop*level 
polibcking. Its failure, however. U> cultivate 
a second constituency heyond ihe dalits left 
the BSP devoid of a mamsiream poshion of 
supremacy Bui since itb existence now 
d^nds on mainiaining this slot, withdrawal 
frum the Mu Uyam govern mem at ihis junci ure 
could have pnned xuichJiI. 
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After all. de^ce all efTons*. the BSF is 
find i ng it hard lo win accepUnce in the nutn- 
»ireain arena Apart from the political factors, 
it has yet lo cultivate a chunk from amongst 
ihc bureaucracy and appears lo be losing 
support from amongst ihe dalit bureaucrats 
as well. In the July 10 speech. Katuhl Ram 
anacked dalit bureaucrats in panicular for 
failing to work in the interest of the Bahujan 
Samaj. and civlicr. despite sthngent oppositiar> 
from the RSP. a police officii was given a 
lucrative post by the Mulayam govemtiteru 
and another retained his office even after he 
was iranst'erred. The row with dalit bureau- 
rcrais possesses another interesting dimen¬ 
sion; while ihe BSP is try ing to forge a .social 
unity uf Che Bahujan ranks the latter arc 
showing a tendency t<i split along the lines 
of socio-economic stilus. This has happened 
with ihe privileged in the cuunirysi^ only 
recently. Now the nfflcioldum loo is not 
prepared to sink its natural differcrrccs for 
the sake of artificml unity. 

Yet even though Kanshi Rain has wim a 
reprieve for his purl y. his p<isi non has actual I y 
weakened. Me has had to iiffer c«uK’Cssions 
lo Mulayam like rciuraming Mayavati and 
very signilicaiilly, his support lo the Mulayam 
regime did not include the extracting ol any 
conditions tike protection to the daliis and 
effective governance. In the past the BSP 
chief u sed to dcmurcate hi > poait i on by rji sing 
certain issues ag nsi the govern nK*ni. Hut 
this time the attacks were mainly per»onaJ 
and incidental, the issues missing entirely 
from Ihe agenda. There was al.so a hint of 
frustration with the Mustim.s and Knnshi 
Ram mentioned the fKi ihui after the Masud 
episode he has lost confidcncem the Muslim 
intcIHgcnisia as well as the 'Mulkas' This 
was. indeed, a far-reaching siniement 
supported as It was by appeals which spoke 
of going slow on dalu-MusUm solidarity. In 
all this, it is possible that Kanshi Kam is 
buy I ng time and wai tixtg for I he re-emcrgcncc 
of a favourable siiuation. Bui it is equally 
possible Ihai for the RSP the slide down Irom 
politics from abi'vc has begun just as the 
Meerut firing incident two months ago had 
signalled the ernJ of euphoria lot sentiments 
from 'bel<tw'. It is possible that especially 
given the p<>hiical vacuum in the stoic the 
BSP may be able to retain its dalit base but 
from now on it is high I y un I ikel y that despi ic 
its shrill tone, the party will carry the same 
edge at the political level. This is seen from 
(he fact (hat rtot many concessions were 
wrenched freun the Mulayam government— 
at most the chief minister yielded to demands 
of evicting Masud from his government 
bungalow and is reportedly considering a 
reshuffle of his niinistry. But the contcnlmn 
between the two key figures has moved on 
to a dif ferenr plane and in the days to come, 
political uncertainty with the prospect of 
sudden and dramatic happenings will continue 
tn dog the sine. The situation will also further 
exacerbate the existing political vacuum, 
which in spile of the presence of a number 
of mainstream forces and so much ociiviiy. 
only becomes more and imire obvious with 
the Dassifie o1 time. 
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REQWRl'S 

PAOFESSOFVASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS 

(1) Orpanisatjonal Behaviour and Design. 

(2) Finance and Contra. 

(3) Economic Analysis {Riical Special isauon). 

Patdonnel and Industrial Rotations, arxi 

(5J Computers. 

The Inabtute (BIRD) Is an autonomous body pro¬ 
moted by Nationai Bank for Agriculture and Rural 
Oovetopment, NABARO. the apox devolopmerit bank 
•n the country, among othors provides reNnanco and 
institutional strengthonmg support to banks. It also 
performs credit planning and regulatory tuncaons in 
respoci of rural banking operations in tho country. 

Located in a beautiful campus Qt Lucknow, BIRO 
has the state ot the art technology lor training and 
xesoarcli m kne with the functions of NABARD, BIRD’S 
basic objoewes are to provide training to (he senior 
and middle level cadres ol banks including trainers In 
rural banking, conduct acbon research and provide 
eonsu! fancy 

Faculty of BIRO consists ol practitioner bankors 
on secondment from NABARD/Foserve Bank of IndnV 
Commercial BanKs/Coopwrative Insbtutiorts It now 
mhrTtds to recruit five laculty in ifie above core areas 
JhQ 0 X 0 faculty cl BIRD will get an opportunity el 
working wibi about St practitionar faculty with experi 
once m promoting. evaluaor>g and administering credit 
for rural development The challenge for core Ktculty 
would bo to intograte tho real world probierris in devel- 
opir>g inrtovativo concepts, polloes and improving 
pracbonors and practices 

The applicant should have a consistently good 
academic record and a doctoral degree In (he con¬ 
cerned disciphrte Irom a recognised Universlty/lnsti 
kite either m India or aborad Pr>.D, quaiificalion is re 
taxable in respect ol deserving candidatos ir> the disci¬ 
pline ol Computers. Applicani should have an expen* 
once of about 10 years or more m teachlng/traimng in 
a ruputud tnsbtuteAJmvorsity. Age should preferably 
be loss than 45 years Applicant should havo flair for 
training work and sKdts for appltcation of field rosuarch 
and consuiiancy work to the trarning. Reiaxaiion of 
requiremonts is possible in ^se of otherwise out¬ 
standing candidates. 

Depending upon tt>e experience, talent and capa¬ 
bility selected cand*dales may be appointed as Piolos- 
sor/Associate Professor and could be kned in one of 
(he fcilowing pay scakos - 

1. Prolessor > Rs. 5100-150-5700-200-7300 

Z.AssecUie Professor- Rs. 4SO0-l5O'S700'200-6300 

In deserving cases h*gher start could be cortsid- 
ered. DA. HR A. CCA. olhM allowances artd Ihe tacik- 
ties kke reimbursement ol Medical Expenses. LFC. 
Consumer Loan, Koustfig and Vehicle Loan would bo 
on iho patiorn avatleble m me II^Ae. Faculty would also 
be allowed to undertake limited consultancy work on 
(he lines of llUs. In<ampus housing facilities would 
also be provided. 

AppHeetlons elongwilh C.V. may be sent to the 
fellpying eddreea within 30 days el ihli 
sdvertlaemerit. 
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Imposed Forest Act: An Assessment 


Sband Kutkanii 


The proposed Conservalion of Forests and Nalurai Eco-Systems Act is 
an improvement on the existin;^ forest lef^islaiton. Htm’ewr, certain 
prov 'tsions of the hill go against the interests cf the people, particularly 
adivasis and other forest dwelling communities. 


IS 1980« the cenual govemtneni had 
ciiculaied a of ihc proposed Indian 
Forest Act iKoi was harshly criticised foi iu 
anu-fttivasi and anti*pcopie approach,^ The 
govemmeni tuoh notice of this opposiiion 
(0 (he bill und ii was not iniroduced in (he 
pariiacnem. Laier. in I9h5 ihc dcpanmeni 
of forest was transferred from (he nnnisiiy 
of agficuliure in the newly ciin»(iMed 
miniitry uf environment and J'nresis. Jt was 
ihe mihiNiry of environment and fnresis 
ihai drafted the National Foresi Policy 
Keiolution opproved hy the pjihunicni m 
December 1^8 8/ 

NATWALHwoJrPniut Rtsot.iTiuN, I'Wh 

It was coie^orically slated in iliercMHution 
(hat the principal turn of ihu forcM pedicy 
must he lu ensure environmental sLjhiliiy 
artd niainteiuncc of ccolopic<d hjlaru’e 
indudiri|i uifflospheric c&|i»ihbriom which 
arc V h u I for t he I usic nance o f il 111 ie forms. 
human, animal and plant. ’Ilic derivation 
of direct economic benefit must he 
subordinaicd u> this principal aim 

Hm jiolicy siuiemcnt us^cricJ (hut the 
esislin^ toiests unJ Iihcsi lands should he 
lull) pruluclcd and then piodiuUvny 
unproved, so us to continue to provide 
sustcl kui We lu 11 ibul pu loll (in I'lic n;il u »nal 
goal shkiuld lx* lu huve j nninmuni o( one* 
Ihird id the total aieu m the vooniry under 
fonsi iir tree cover A massive heeJ-huKd 
and UiiK'-huunJ ]qu);rainme ol alluruMaiion 
and irec pi anti ti}! sIhhjIU he undeiUtken It 
wxs .slulcd 1 hat Ihc life of iiitKils and other 
l«>ur people livmg whhm and near furcsis 
revolves around fuicsis arwl (he rights orul 
concessions enjoyed by (hem should be 
fully inuiccied. 

The rcsidulion bad «i special arlK'le on 
tribal people and forests, Ji was stated thM 
having regard to the synibsoiic rclaiionship 
between the tribal people and fotvsis. all 
agencies responsible lor foresi nianage- 
ment should sec ihai ilw inbal iv«>plc arc 
closely associated in the proicciion. 
regeneration and dev c Ummt ni of forests so 
as lo provide ihem gainful cm pi o) merit 
ElTons should be nude lo contain vhilhng 
cull 1 vat ion. The pract ice ot pruv iding forest 
produce at subsidised prices to indusirics 
should be discouraged. 

Thus (he new fores i pcihey resol ui ion 
made a departure inim the < onimcrcully 


oneMed. Nircaui raiic lorest management 

pracliccs. 

FooKTi (Omsuvatkmi Ans. 

19M>ami 1988 

After (he irK’lusiiin of forests in (he 
Concurrent l.ivi through the SZnd 
Amcrulmeiu to the CunviituiioA in 1976. the 
govcrnmeiH issueel ihe rnresi iCnnservaiiun) 
Ordinance on October 25.1980pndiibiiing 
the state guverruncMs fnwn allowing ibe use 
of I'orest lands tor any purpose wiilioul 
thea(^>ruval of the ecntral government. 
The ordinaoce was later passed mio an Act 
(No 69 of 1980). 

Hut somehow, (he govemmem wav ma 
saiivfied with the pnwm conferred on ii 
under the Act of und tried to increave 
these With the Forcvi (Contervationi 
AincndmciM Aci of 19K8. The amendment 
forbade the siaie guvernioems lo assign by 
way of lease ur otherwise any forest land ur 
any pod ion thereof, to any pn vtte person or 
to any outhonty. corporaiion or agency of 
any other orgamsauon not owned, managed 
or controlled by gosemment. wiihou* 
previous sanction of ihc vCMral goverruncni 

CoNsiavAiHK m Fuau ns asu Nam kai 
G(v>SYmsis Bai 

Alter (tie wJuftiun nl ibe national lorcst 
policy lescgutistn. li Iwcnmc tsecevsary to 
remove the wide Oisparitv between (he 
approach iri* (be resolution and that tii the 
prevailing legislation.* The law m lotw was 

and IS still (he Indian Fmesl Act 'if 1927 as 
amended by dificrent slate governments from 
li me to time. Ihe act was mcanl locunsolidau.' 
the liiw reljiing to f«>rcv(s. the transit of 
foicsl'pioduce. and the duty kvuMe ini 
timber and other forcvt produce, ihus to 
u^cn the control of the guvemmem over 
fiire^. The nata^ul bm’vi policy resolution 
of 1988 hiul accepted uriv tneimccHal stability 
and rnointenunceol ecological balance the 
principal aim of fncM policy The g«iven>* 
ment lus now a>me up wiih a draP forest 
mu to leniove the vivurodictioiu hetwvcn 
policy arxl kgulotion 

PreuntNe: 1he proamHe to the t>ri»ja>«cd 
CiHiservution of FurcMv and NMurol Hco* 
Systems Act slates ihM it would "provide for 
the rotocai aw.cmuierv jtKin and inanagcmcni 
of liu csis and natural eco- v> viemv and nunetv 


ctmnecied therewith and ineiderua] diereto”. 
It is funher added that "it is impeauve and 
espedicni to conserve forests and natuiol 
eco'Sysiems in ensure environmenial well* 
being and stability, presiervenatura] heniage. 
augment and safeguard No*diversi(y and 
fulfil ihc basH needs of the people on the 
principles ol vound ccologicai management 
and optimutn bio*masv pn^etionon a long¬ 
term basiv, as well as lo revive and restore 
degraded forests and natural eco*sys(emi". 

Ifighrs: The bill is divided into 
14 chapiers. Chapter one gives ikTinibons 
of the lermv uvd in it. Since 1990. the 
government has been encouraging joiui 
criaiugcmeru ot lorois, giving usufruct rights 
to iliosc whu priaeci lotcsts It has, ilwrefiire. 
become necessary to del mo the term 
usufruetK*. it has been defined as under: 
‘'Usufructs means forest produce that may 
be obtained from dead plants, or ilie pniduce 
of or harvest Imm living pUnM iiwiiiding 
grwseii, sedges. forbes. herbs, crec per) .vines, 
shrubs and trees, without ihvii upiiHitirig. 
lelUng, coppicing. poUarding or dcsirtwing. 
or otherwiic debarking or dninagmg m 
such a manner so as lo hampci or impair 
I their I oniural growth or lo threaten |iheir| 
survivif (Seerton lt29)K 

ResA/\ I'd hfrr wa. The second k hiipi er) ays 
down provisions relating in reserved Iimuhis. 
Am n 1 he Act of 19 27. i he si me govcnimcrns 
Havebevn s’nipowcied lu cnnslilute reserved 
hiresisufi any lanl which is ihc properly of 
(hose govemmenis or over which they have 
piiipneiar) rights. In diong %o. they have to 
to|k>w the pfixvdiiie bid duMii in the Act. 

As mcmiioiwd curiicr, forest Is an item in 
Ihc Concurrerii l.isi. But (he central 
govomiucin * m\s lo luvu an upper hand in 
(he inanagciociii ol furesia. Wiih this 
iiHcntion, a p(ovi»u>n ik>i found In the 1927 
Acl hws iHiw been added. It provides that 
"wheic (he ceniial gi>vemn>eni. ileeins It 
essential and expedient to constitute a resers ed 
tiHcst. and wJierc ihc stale govemmcni has 
not consiituied such a forest, the central 
gnvemment may give iloeciions to the state 
govemmcni lo vonsiiiutc a reserve forest 
within a prescribed time and to follow 
the priwedure bid down., in this regard 
tSectioft 3|2)1. 

Shtfttng Cutmatim In Ihe Acl ol 1927 
the stale gaveir’*.ien(& were empowered U> 
|vinni or pa>hihii the practice of shilling 
culination in reserved forests. Howevei. it 
wav specifically mentioned that ihe practu ? 
of '>hilijng cultivation shad in all cases be 
deemed a privilege subject to (onirol, 
leslru turns and aholllion by the viaiu 
goseniincmiScLiion I0(5l) In tiic proposed 
Acl, It i> Uul dow n I hat the s( ate gov cm nwius 
con pcrmiI the pruclice ot shifi i ng s ul ovation 
i(sr a period not exceeding ihioc yeaj>, hs 
w hieh tune the practice i if shi fli ng cxi Itis ution 
IV lo he exiniguisivd and ibe allernalives lo 
he provided for ichahilitjting Ihe bnnlies 
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thM mty have been pfaciiiing shifiinf 
cuHivaiicnare lobe laid down (S^iion 10(3)). 

Claims ever Forest l^rtd and Produce: 
'Ote proposed Aci coniains a pruvumn ihai 
may advencly ancci (be nghH of furesi 
dweUing coimnuniiieb over forcM produce, 
it it Uid down dui *'m the case oK a claim 
to pasturage oi lu fuccsi produce, a nglu of 
way or a water courn:. (hr furcu scrtIcnxM 
officer shall pass an order aJmiiiing or 
re)ecting the same, in whole or m pan, after 
considenng (he viewpomi oI'iIm.* pioentiAg 
officer, or of the divisional forest dficer'' 
(Section 12). In (tic Act ol 1927. only a claim 
to right of pasture or to forest produce was 
mentioned (Section 12). The inctusiuii of a 
right uf way or a water course i> houitj to 
create disputes and clashes This can be 
avoided if this provision ii deleted 

There Is another provision in the proposed 
Act that is likely ui lead toconfliccs heiwocn 
the people and the forest dcpanmcni It is 
provided that *The forest wiilemcni oificer 
shall not, except with the prior approval of 
the state government, admit claims to 
pasturage or lo fiire«i produce i n the proposed 
reserved furesi. (I) rf (hectainuni is a pervin 
of a village or town which docs nut have 
coritigu<HJS boundai^ with such forest, or (2) 
the claimant is a heneltciary of any village 
foreii or port thereof so constituted under 
chapter IV of ihis Act*'(Section I5<3)i The 
provision 1 hat the clusnuni should be uperson 
residing in a village or town with acond|uous 
boundary with ihc torest is reasonable. 
Kuwever. (he provisiun that the claimant 
should not he a beneficiary of any village 
forest does not make sense. During ccuain 
seasons, a majoniyul the approsinuicly K>ur 
million person'i collect some torest produce 
from the vi| lagr forest These persons shou Id 
not be deprived of this right over non*wood 
forest produce in the reserved lorests 

Encroachments: Special provi.sions have 
been made to prevent encroachmcSitsonloods 
in the reserved forcsUi. The forest officers 
are e mpow ered lo con fjscute the crops on the 
encroached liinds 

De~resetvuiU)n. The power to dc-rescrvc 
reserved foroi or pari iherool was given to 
the Slate govemmenb m the Indian P%xeu 
Act of 1927 (Section 27). Itowcvcr, the 
Poiesl (Conservation) Act of )9g0 withdrew 
this power and laid down that ''not- 
wirtisundi ng anyihi ng contained I n any other 
law for the time being in force in a sluie. iw 
state government or any ocher authori ly shall 
make, except with prior approval ot the 
central gox'cmnK'ni, any order Jireci mg that 
any reserved forest (within (he mcaomt of 
(he exprcssiuo 'reserved fored* in any law 
for (he lime being in force In (hat slate 1 or 
any portion thereof ihaJI cease to be reserved. 
This rcsinciion is made more strict tn (he 
proposed Act. U is laid down that state 
government may. by notificaiion in the 
ofOcial gaaeitc. direct th« from a date tiled 


by such MificiUon wy land or any portion 
thereof reserved under thb Act shall cease 
lo be a reserved furesi; provided that no such 
nocificetion shall be issued unless a clear¬ 
ance has been obtatned from (he central 
government or any officer so empowered by 
the central government in this behalf; 
provided further that no such clearance shall 
be granted by or on behalf of the central 
go vemmew for regiilarisation of unauthorised 
uccupaiuMi uf any reserved forest or portion 
thereof, if such uccupflion is (rf a period after 
coming into force of this Act. without 
resolution to that cfleci being passed by both 
the luuses of parliamcM" (Section 77( I)). 

The supremacy of the centnl govern meni 
over state governments has been made ipnie 
eiplicM by a special provisioA in the Act 
relating tv reserved forms. U has already 
been mentioned that the central government 
is empowered to give directions to the state 
govemmenb lo crmstiture reserved forests 
Within a presenhed time over vcrtain forest 
land or any land whidi is the pnipeny nf the 
state government s (Section 3( 2l). h has funher 
been provided in the proposed Act that if (he 
direction to the state government under the 
sakl section has not been implemented by 
Ihc Slate govemmem. (he ceiMraJ govern mem 
may direct the stoppage of all eiploHation 
by the SUM govemmems of the area in 
duesiion till such lime as the dimiiom of (he 
ceruraJ gwemmeru are earned usH Anyone 
who viokues such direcdons or abides in the 
violatmn of (he same shalf be liable for 
punishment as mcMioned in Section 7g 
(Section 27tA)), This and similar such 
provisions may eaaccrtMiM the conflicts 
between the central govemmeni and the stale 
govemmems 

Protected Forests'. Chapter three i» related 
K) mailers connected with prutccied toresis. 
In the Act of 1927. there was no provision 
(0 declare a protected forest to not 
protected However, such a power was 
prbumed and was exercised by the state 
guvemmeMs from time to (ime. In the 
proposed Act. strict provisions have been 
made (o declare protected forest as no more 
piuteded. I( is provided that “the Mwe 
government may. by noiilicatioa in (he 
official gazette, ditect ihai from a dale fixed 
by such nubficaiium any land or any portion 
(hereof proiectcd undre this Act shall cease 
to be a protected fotea, provided that, no 
such notification shall be issued unless a 
clearance has been obtained from te centnl 
governme n t or any offtcer so em p o wes o d by 
(he cendal government in (his behalf; 
provided further (has no aKh clearance shal i 
be granted by or on behalf of the cesKral 
government for xc^dansaiMX) of unaudionaed 
occupetran of any protected forest or portion 
ther^. if such occupation is of a period after 
coming inio force of l^s Acs. without a 
resolution to that effect being passed by both 
(he houses of parliamcM" (Section M( I». 


ITte pro vUioB is very complicaiBd and wtil 
obstruct the execution of development 
protects covered under protected forests. 

VTUofc forarr: Theihree-Md classification 
uf fmests. viz. reserve, protected and village 
forest, in (he Act of 1927 has been followed 
in the proposed Act. However, village forests 
were given liide importance in the Act of 
1927, There was only one small section dealing 
with Lhc village forests in (he Act of 1927 
(Section 28). In the proposed Act. there are 
several provi sions relati ng to village forests, 
Nstivnal Forest Policy Resolution hu 
emphasised people's pa^cipaiion in forest 
conservation and management. The govern* 
meni of India it erKouraging the practice of 
fuini forest management. It is. (bcfcfore, 
naiuril that these ideas diould find place in the 
proposed Act Provisions (dating to village 
funans are quale important from the point of 
view uf adivosi and other foreA dwelling 
communiues and need a close sciubny. 

Under the proposed Act. slate govenmeots 
ore empowered to constitute village forest 
over any land lexcepi land under reserve 
forest) over which ii has proprietary nghls 
or any laud at the Jiiposal of the village com* 
muniiy or to wliich (he village commuoiiy 
has miceu by way of any right, concessiun or 
privilege, with a view to conserve or develop 
such land or to manage it or onnciplet 
of sustained hio*mass production for the 
coUeaive benefit oTihe said villagecommunity. 

Village furevn are to be managed through 
the village community and guidelines for 
such management have been laid down in 
the proposed Act. Befiireconstiiuirng a village 
forest, an lutboriscd officer of the state 
govemmern shall ascertain ihe extent and 
nature of the nghts of govmmcni or of 
pn vate persons or of villagers other than the 
village to whom (he said forest is to he 
entrusted for management. The village shall 
be represented by its panchayai or any other 
local body representing the village. These 
rights should be extinguished, or. where Ciis 
IS not possible, (wo or more villages should 
mulually agree to sham the usufructuary 
rights, before the notifKation of the village 
forest is made, sub^ to the rights of indi¬ 
viduals. the govemmeni or any other village. 
The village concerned shall enjoy the 
usufrueu. fuel*wood and other rights and 
pnvilefcs i n accordance with a management 
^10 prepared by the local body in consul* 
cation with the ikngnaied representatives 
of the forest department. The managemetu 
plans shall also presenbe the duli» of (he 
villages in raaiters relating to the protection 
and managemeot of such forests. 

The village community, incbvKkially and 
(he local body vcrikcli vely. shall restrict the 
usage of the village furesu to the extent and 
nature provided for in the management plan. 
The management plan shall also recognise 
the vsufrucruaiy rights, includini these over 
gnus and fuel* wood, of any individual of Ihe 
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ceoMMaity iHm Ivtbeinreipoasibk fordK 
rtitiai idd the protection of the specific 
forett produce. U i$ clearly stated that the 
propnetaiy rights of the state govemtneni 
shall be protected. Ibe local body has been 
empowered to levy a compensaiUm. nca 
exceeding Rs 3»000 on any person who 
violates the rules laid down for the 
mainteoance of viUi^ forests. 

Ultimately, the power of control over the 
village forests will be in the hands of the u^e 
government. It Is laid down that where the 
state government or its authorised officer is 
satisfied that (be local body or the rcsuJenis 
of the v| Mage are either unaMe to protect the 
village foiest or to abide by the presenbed 
management plan, the state government or 
(he authorised officer may pa»s an order 
taking over the maflagement of the forcsr 
after giving (he villagers or the local body 
an opporrunlty to present their caac. 

The local body is supposed to umlenjke 
certain functions, li Is laid down that "the 
local body shall... ( 1 ) as fur as p«»ssible. 
afforesi all land under tls charge und 
embarkmenis of roads, canals, ruilway hues, 
tanks and the like: (3) regulate the graring 
of cattle on such land under aiforestation lor 
such period and in the manner deemed fit 
and shall make every possible effoti to 
improve such land by reseeding of grasses, 
planting of fodder or in any other appro^.^tc 
manner; <3) eneourage plantatinn of trees 
and groves on the private landlK^klings by 
(he respective owners and raise nurvries to 
provide seedlings and other planting muicn al 
for (he same, on such terms as truy be deemed 
fit" (Section J4. AA2). 

Tbere i s also a provi.s ion eni powe r i ng the 
local body to a^ign u pan oi the village 
forest or the land under its charge to 
individuals for afforestati<jn and imiiection 
on mutually agreed terms and conditions 
including enjoyment of usufructs and other 
forest produce. It is lecommeigied that in 
such ulloiment preference should he given 
to the landless, marginal and %mal) farmers 
of the villsigc. in that order. If the individual 
to whom such land is allotted uses that land 
for any purpose other than aftorestuiion and 
cultivation of grass and fodder, he shall be 
summarily evicted and shall utvu bo lutble 
to punishment. Hk proposed Act empuwen 
the local bodies to levy a special Ux u> 
provide funds for protection and developmenl 

village forest and community lancbi. and 
for afforestation and grass and fodder 
developinent on pri vate holdings. This poiver 
is likely to be misused to the advantage of 
Ihe AiraJ powerful and rich in the villages. 

Viltagt Forest Oevelopmeru Fuml: Ibe 
bill provides that "the suite go vveiiniem shall 
establish a special fund called the Village 
Forest Development Fund and shall 
contribute to such fund annually an umouiu 
which shall not be less than 5 per cent of 
(he gross revenue of ihe forest department 


of the state and 25 per cere of the forest 
development lax to be levied under the 
provesionsof this Aa". The state government 
can. horn the village toresi developmciu 
fund, advance loans to Ihe local bodies 
monagtog vill^e forests for afforestation 
and development of uk h s ilbgc forests, ’fhe 
lo.v» so advanced shall be lecovered from 
the load tody from the revenue received 
ihrough (he sale of forest pmckm'e harvested 
fnini the vilkige fore^s. The alvive-mentioned 
provisMms appc« to be vei y hberal. However, 
there is a pmvisioA Uum makw a mockery 
of all these pious proclamations. This 
provision says that the suic govcrruneni 
may declare all or any of the provisions of 
chapter three reCanag lo protec :cd forests to 
be appikobte to village foreuK. Thus. It can 
declare any village forests as protected 
forests keeping the sword of damocles 
hanging over the local body maftaging a 
Village forest (Section 34. AA4), 

Wc mentioned earllci that (he government 
can constiiuie a village forest on any land 
except the land under the reserved foreuv. 
There is a puHibdity that some of Ihedegraded 
lands ui^er protected forests will be 
1 1 ansferred to constitute village fi<esis. There 
I s a special provistun Rv Mtchlandsiransferrcd 
fiuin prutected fotest (o village lorest. U My s 
that wherever the village forest has been 
created nut of any protected forest, all the 
pruvisMins of cha^r (bree (relating to 
priKcvtcd forest) Uudl apply u priori to such 
village forest or pan ihen^ (Sccimn 34. 
A<a>4>. This pruvisinn nuUifie* all the 
concessions given (or the development ot 
Village forests. This n nos joint fnresi 
management but a suhsctvMM assignmenr 

Ft/ml im Nofi-Governmew Lam/.t: There 
were some pmvisium in the .4ci of >927 to 
cunifol forests over lamls that were not the 
property of gn vcmmeril. There are numerous 
daborutr provisions in die proposed Act to 
regulate and control what may he called 
private locviis The stale govcnunenii have 
been authoriacd lo prevent aciiviTiec like 
breaking up or ckartng of land for cultivation 
and tree felling for 1 * 0 x 010 purposes after 
givingan opportunit^io the persooconcemed 
to present his case. If the person corkorned 
fails to curpply with the direchom given by 
(he .stare govemmcni. it can take over 
managemeoi of such forests or natural 
ecosyUems. During the penod of manage¬ 
ment. (he state govcnunenl shall receive 
ull the revenues from the working and 
nunagemeiii of forcstv and. shall pay the 
original owner die csimpeniation dcctJeJ 
by ]i after taking over of man.vgemenl. The 
state government can rermioxte such 
maiiagemem and hand over possession to 
(he iinginal owner. 

A provision is made for the protection of 
lorests or natural ecosystems on the fe^uesi 
of (heir uwnerts). Such a provision is made 
lor the fini time in the forest legislation. 


Tire GwHcr. Another very peculiar 
pruvi uon is for the registraiuHi nf tree grower. 
It is provided tliat any ownei may register 
himself as a tree grower with the divisional 
foTLSl officer in I espcct nf such land on which 
he hai raised plaiiiations tn Ihe manner 
presk nbvd by the stair government. The slate 
government may prescribe cenain criteria 
(or chgihiliiy lor registration like minimum 
nuffiba of trea, minimum area of planuiton 
or txKh. Any registered tree grower may use 
as he likes the forest produce on his ^antation 
and may fed the trees with prior permission 
of the authority in case such permission is 
ncces^ 11 such permission u nut granted 
within bO days ol the rcveipi of iniimaiiun. 
It shall be deemed as granied. '1*he registered 
uecgrowercan request I'oi permit louanspon 
the forest produce from his planioiiun to 
Hvene other place for processing or sale. The 
slate gbveinmeot can extend fucihiios and 
technical advice to the registered tree grower. 
The divisional forest officer can cancel such 
regisi ration afier recording reasons m writing 
and giving tlie tree gmwer an opprmuiiity 
of being heard. All these pruvisions are 
haRjcaliy for raising pbniuiions by the 
companies and lirms. It ts airrody pmvnled 
in the deHniiion that persons include a firm 
ly a company. Thiu companies are assured 
that if they re (egistered as tree growers, 
they will be eligible 10 obtain permits Idr 
fcllitig of dees and their Iranstx>rT 

T*rac growers ucq'iire a unique exemption 
under (he provisions of the proposed Act. ll 
lays down tlut notwithstanding anything 
contained in any oihc' la w torthe liroe bcirig 
114 force, any land which is utilised by the 
I'wner fur ihe purpoae of tree growing or 
1 JM ng IP ess and caher iVddci shal I he deemed 
to bo pJaatjtiirti forei: i.nd shall not he 
inchided in agnculiuial londludding for ihe 
purpose ol ceiling laws (Section 34 0). This 
exempli un is available in only registered tree 
^*niw ers and not lor plantation 0 fhortlcul rural 
species like tea. coffee, palm and rubber. In 
Uic dixft ol the nsUonal forrvi pohey 
resniuiioi: ctrculaied in H47. iheie was a 
provision that cxerupuon from tN* existing 
land ceiling laws should he given to new 
plantations on degraded lands outside the 
tor«*si< Section 4( a D.TIms was dropped v^hen 
the rea'luiion was presented loiheparlMmcru. 
This provision is now briiught back for 
registered tree growers, TTiis may encouragt 
individuals and companies to e>adc lord 
iciKiig laws and will ago^n give nse w the 
osvnershipofbiglandbi^ings by individuals 
and especially companies. 

FUuUatiitn on Ft ivoie Usndi : The proposed 
Act contains some provisions to assist liio 
owners lor luismg planiaiions on their hinds 
As pointed out earlier, the owner may he a 
perHUt. a firm or a company. An owner can 
request fora»i»ance after giving dcunls id 
the land to be bough! under plant jtmn. species 
10 planted and other related rnfomunon. 
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Affa due ihc divUmnd lomi 

ofFiccr con < id ui i< > pre »vid%' requisite r>ruiii;uiJ 
or other asv^ianct; including pbrnin^ 
tnaterinl oh niutujllv upciHl tcihis und 
condihoTi' Use Nijtc t^o^vihnw'iii m'4y 
piovidc hMfiN ;ind suh^uls r.ovinp *3 
pJanialion, u> hLiiiu;;ciiKm ;iikl Kkrvc4, and 
prewt |N* (he ti ti*i lukJ t»I rce4>s erv IIk* * i>k net 
ikhall rwl aiK’iiJTc ilv iand ihv i^wik’fkJiip 
ol pJa/uahon eTicpi mi iIk nkiniicr |u<ividod 
lor III (he ai'nvMienl ' 11)0 imncr shall he 
eiKiUud (j (Ik Iokm jiuHjiice ni .kVordaiKv 
with Ilk* provjMoiiv in (he agiceineiu 
Asstgnmmi ol (imi-nimi'ni httut tit 
tntiiviitHfih //•/ A/foresiiinoti: The hiN 
propose!^ hi oni|Miwci llw sUlc gineiniiK’nl 
M u^ipn |r<nmiinciil land to indivuUijU fo* 
Ihc purikHcsul alTorcshHion. However, the 
^iivcrnnKm kaniuK a.ssi^ri any hirki iroin 
rexerved ik prole; ted hnests Hw pi^kcdiin* 
for siK'h assijniihciii can he thi* same as (he 
assiglimviM ol village iotcsi lands to 
1 ndi vidunl s I iiiil d* iw n i n Sect ion .M A A. ’l*he 
nMi|nce shall he cniiiled rn usiilruit ftum 
the pUhlaiion idisevi hv him and uImi to ihe 
linul harvexi. Tlw govcitiiitcnti.intake hack 
(he AsMgiwJ land it ii linJs ihot ihc u*rnu 
and cumUdons i'( ths'assigniTicnt arcs n dated. 

Agm-hui-Kii. It ssdK menli lined above tJul 
(he sidle poscinnicnis are asked u> srnp the 
pracUes* of shi in t ig eul 11 v .u ioo tn the pAXccicd 
forcsis llowevei. if (Iv pracdcc oi shiliini 
euluvulion is on any land owned hy .m 
individual or a eommuniiy. the Mate 
govemnicnl nuy deel.uv lliai t.uuJ ox agin* 
forest. 1’lie proceduie lor eoiwtiiiKing agio* 
forest IS Ihc same as lor consuiuiinp village 
ri^rcxts I Set. ii i m 3K. H. h \ Icsw c ver. i lie si uic 
govcmnieni shall nol conslilule any agro* 
forcKt in an area having uveioll pradicm 
of more ihnn .V) ilcgicvs, [ he s’cniral ia ihc 
siaic giivcinnitmi may make ru1c> hv the 
manage meiu of agr<i* 1 orcsls. prcsw rihtrig 
mmtmum pcntxl ol proiev’uon r«ii shilung 
cultivation resiniriiij: elcanng of lr;vv and 
for providing linaiicijl acul (ethnical 
wxisianec m die irunapcment ol sih li torcst.s 
Pni/iih*u>Hi lift y>'f/ing of Tht\. The si.ae 
government ir Cl ^towered III prohibit coiorig. 
damaging, dcsiroyiop. lelling oi iciiioving 
any class or kind ol Uevs m any uiban *ir 
rural area oi part (hvis'ot The siaie 
govcmmcnl can conMiiuie a I'lee Authoiity 
fur ihc tkiiificd uihjii and Aifal :iroa and lay 
down dulie.s and powers «>l such authoniy. 

f)utv itfi 7'i^'d'f’/ uuJ ( hhrr /■*« >rr'i ( /‘roJiitx- 
Ibe central gosccntiiciil iius levy a duty on 
all limhcror olbci lorcsi ptoihxv winch is 
produced in ihc (crriti»ric» under (he 
junxdiLiion ill die Aci t»r which is hroogiM 
Irom any place oolsulc the leniioiicK under 
itx Jurisdielioii, The stale governnwnt con 
coniinue ui levy any duly on all imibcr .inJ 
lUhcr lorcsi pioduce uiilil a ptosision In tin* 
conirnryisniodchy ilK*[urli;uneni Inrcspucl 
of fots'si pakJucc disposcil h> I lie Male 
K(>vcrniiieni hy sale or otherwise, (lie state 


. . 

govemnem may levy a duty colled Nvut 
Devcloi^mcni Tax ai a rate not exceeding 15 
per cent ol the value assessed or amount of 
x'on.'dderaiKin paid ihereftv.This tax shall he 
in addHion lo any duty or tax payable in res* 
pesi of sikch (woduce under any mher law in 
lorcc The amount (ccutvcdfromihetax shall 
he ikpiv&Kcd in u special fund and shall not 
K* a pan of the Consolidaicd Fund ot ihe 
siaic fhe oniouni sluilJ be used exclusively 
for (c loiesiatHkn. forest proceci ion and other 
au tihary purposes cimneeied wi(h iree plant¬ 
ing. furexideveJopmem prugrammesandthe 
w cMarc of (he people d wel ling in forest. and 
ol the wvArr.vxthttt of Ihe peu^e dqKnJctu 
iHi foresi produce fnr ihcir IivcIiImhhJ 

(\mrntf ofTroJe. Fosseutott end TraniU 
o/Timherimdf)lhi rFongtProduie. Several 
provisions hasv been made to control ihe 
i/oJe. possession and transU of lirr^r and 
oihctforc^ produce U has al>obecn provided 
that ik> pi;r>on shall manufacture within a 
reiwived or pintected foaesi ur within iwsi 
k ms fi iwn if ic linucs of such fmcsis. chaiciial. 
Ijrv. hricks. caiechu. caiechin and any other 
pioduci svhich rct|uirvs Urnher. liie*wiHid or 
any other Imst produce for iis manufx'turV' 
|*t<ivisions on: alvi mock to piofiihii and 
rcgulaic the esLihlishmcnt of a sawmill or 
a sjwpii in any sr^viticd area and fiv ihe 
colicchun of dnli .umJ stranded iimhcr. 

< ifft’Hte.s : Punish meMs fi >r several id kiK es 
under ihc prrisisiim.s of Ihe propowkl Act 
have been provided lor. AU ollcnco under 
ihi> Act shall be cognuahlc und any forest 
oHicer. ixdicc oflKcr or revenue olficer. 
may. wiihoul order (mm a magistrate and 
wiihum w arrant. arrest and dcui n in custody 
any |vrsunwhohas«*ummillnlanyiiflenccs 
urkler ihis Ad. 

i'uttie rrpcpttix fheie are prosisKios lo 
rcguhilc Uopassing of cattle in rcserv'c, 
protected and sillagc liirvMs Pciultjes for 
MK’h oncm’cs hjsv been nude* very severe 

Avg s.tMi>i 

i)ii (he wbokr. IIk proposed Ad i\ based 
on iJv NotHuial hvcsl Resolulionol 1988. 
Ibcic IS a definite change fnamthc colonial 
and rcguloliMV luiic of Ihe liajian Inimsi Act 
of IV27 Ihe proviMutb relating lo village 
|i(>f(*sis und rcguljoon of sawmills irHmduce 
desirable changes 

1 lowcvcT. certain provisions go against (he 
inis'! csts of (he people, paiticu’usly adi vasts 
and utber forest dwelling communKies. and 
should be iiMidilied or delAcd Such is (he 
piovivMtn dial Ihc forest setUcmcni oftica 
shall not. exeqM wilh the prior approval of 
the •aaie, odmil a claim to pasturage ur tnrust 
^xtxJucc in Ihe proposed reserve forest if ihc 
claimant ix not a resideni of a village or (own 
with contiguous boundary with such forest 
or IS u henciWiary nf .oty village forest or 
pan iltcreof. The proposeif Aci entourages 
the consiKuiion of village forest and il is 
possible Ihul u number of village loresis arc 


conrtiiutcdi n the near future. Many of those 
w(ih some rights over ihe prcxlucc in village 
forest may also he ibe gatherers of non-wood 
forest produce in reserve forest. This provlsinn 
Will very harshly affeci them and, therefore, 
ii should be deleted. Il is provided thai 
iKMi I icHi ion lo dc'rcserve any reserved forest 
^ the stale government can only be issued 
after a clearance has been obtained from Ihc 
central govcrnmeni. However, nu such 
clearance shall he granted by tlie central 
government for regulansaiionofunaulhorised 
occupaiiiiA of any reserve furesi or poriion 
ibereof. if such occupulfon isofa period after 
csiming iniu force of'^his Act, wiihoiii a 
resofuiiim lo ihai effect being po-sseJ by both 
houses of porliomcnt. While it is necessary 
lo see ihoi ihetc are no further epf roach ment 
on any l;ind under reserve forcsl, (his con he 
done wiihouc making ii subjeci lo a 
parliaineniary resolution. The provision 
implies that the stale govemmenis aiKl even 
(he cemr J guventmeni cannot be truaied to 
cheek the encroachment on reserved forest 
land. A similar pn>viSion bus also been made 
in the case of p^^necied furesH and needs 
deletion. Tlic cool rol of the forest depaitmcnt 
over Ihc management of village loreMs has 
been very ngoiuus and may lead in conflicts 
bet ween the villMgc cmnmtmiiy and forest 
tifricialx. These provisions ''eed (o he 
amended. 11ie pa>vi\kmi iha. whenever the 
village toresi hus been conxiiiuicJ oui of a 
priM (xied forest, all the pcovi sion s re! ati ng to 
proux iitl 11 H cMs wi 11 oppl y u> it or |>iirt ihcruol, 
IS quite uniK'cess.'iry und rcpugtiani to the 
spini ol the cimsiiiuinui ot village forest 
It is possible that the exemption uf the 
planiaiions ol a registered iree giower from 
Ihe Land Cc 1 1 1 ng Act may he mi su sed by neh 
indivuJuaU und pun ieu lari y higrorporuliuns, 
A umilar provision in the dmlt of ihe National 
fsxest Kesolution was deleted when it was 
wibiniited in the pailiament. On the whole, 
the Act IS dciiniiely an itnpmvcmcni on the 
prevailing Indian I'oresi Aci uf 1927 and the 
tine (lul wa> propoMd in 19X0. It cun be 
further improved if the changee indicated 
above arc made hefiirr it is introduced in the 

parliamcni 

Notes 

1 Fora cnlical review of fmui tcgislaUon, sec 
Oullrapaii Singh. Common Frofifrls und 
Common Ptntri'f India's Fttrtsts. Fortst 
fhvfltena/dthe tuw, Oxford UmvcrxKy Preiu. 
J >eClu. 1986. For« criticism of ihe drxfl of Ihe 
Foiesi Bill. 1980, sec Slurud Kulkarm. 
’RiKroachmeiU on Foresl* Govenuneni versus 
People. EFW. Veil XVJI. No :t, January 16, 
IVX2, pp 'S-59. 

2 For deiads. see Sharud Kulkamt, ’Forevi 
Legulanon and TnMIs. Comments on Forest 
hiticy Resolution’. F.FW, Voi XXII. No 50. 
Uecemher 12. i9H7. pp 2l4.>-4g 

) Sharad KulkArni, 'Foresii Law versus 
Fr»liey\ EPW. Vol XXIV. No 16. April 22. 
1989, pp 159-62 
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Distorted Perspective on Health Care 


Thomas Genius 


The oniy solution to the ma*iy prMems of providhxii hculth vare for ail 
wouU he a nationalised health svstem. 


DESPITE all ihc rheronc about "adjusimciu 
with s human tacc'* ih;U tiu* Narasimha 
RaO'Manmohan Sih}!h ?.»•} the put- 
MtdiaCahal have been Uishin^ 
out. there h ah&oluiely mt ^Itiuht (hai ihc 
govcmmeni of I ndia' s structural a(J)u m mcni 
programme (SAPI is having tkkieniias 
effects on uKial welfare. Ciwfirmaiion lor 
this 1^1 comes irom no Ws< a ^>urcc chon 
the World Bank itself, the prime mcHivator 
of Ihc programme In its tHdUi ftrollh 
Pinath’inii Study tMay l^)^l a cnunif)' 
spet'iHc doc u mem cum piemen lory lo ihc 
bcricf known World Dt trlopniertr Hc/mri 
IW, It says. "In ihr face of budgetary 
pressure and the siarr ol ihc ;Mijii5i*ncni 
ptocsfss. the hsMith sector loss's a cniical 
dec I s ion po mt KKJoy '* I p Xh). The Dank w as 
Oimicly cunesuned hocause ihc very lirsi 
hudgel uiKJcr ihc SAP Jrasiic.illy reduced 
the MlfCiidy meagre ullueaiion lor hcMlih 
In the bud gel. ccnirol alUkaiion 

to hcullh wos Rs crorc rhe some .is ihc 

pi c V louK year. H o we vcr. i h i s i nc'l utk\ IR ^ Sx 
crorc. lor AIDS conir*d commiiicd bv the 
World H ank. Sir m t.k’t. the .ki u a I al kv.o urn 
Nvns Ks 245 crorc. a cui ol 20 per cent. 1'hc 
ministry ol hcalih and f.iniily wcllaic 
absorbed ihis hcrcc reduction by simply 
slashing allocations lor various imponiini 
programmes Thus, loi ea.implc. ihc 
National Mai an a Eiudicaiion l^ogr.imrnc 
got Rs 50 crorc compared lo Rs X.l crofc 
the previous year, allocaiioii for 
tuberculosis was cut from Rs In crorc to 
Ks U.5 crorc and some ongoing 

programmer bkc ihcconiml ot encephalitis, 
fibriu and guinea* worm received no funds 
at all Tire World Dank was worrrc'J thai 
luo much and «k> sudden a rcducium m 
social welfare acliviiies would provoke 
widcspre.id unrest. Subscqucni budgets 
have rcDectcd the Hank's concern and t he re 
has been some rise in al local tuns For health 
ullhough even today ii remains a misemhlc 
O.^X per cent of the budget 
The {undamcnini problem with health 
care provision in India is that it is seen as 
a g I ft bestowed on the t undcserv I ng?) poor 
by a paicm aJ govern me ni. and not as a ri ght 
inseparable from ihc nght iu life. In >.piic 
of the excellent and erudite recommenda* 
tions of numemu.^ committees, of which, 
undouhiedty the Hhorc Committee was the 
fmesi. only a parody of a universal health 
care network exists. The govcmmeAi*^ 
both central and xtatc^ plead paucity of 


n'sourro This cry is echoed by ihr World 
Hank ino. Hut itic hollowness ol this 
argument has been icpcatcdly exposed, 
mosi recently in "PeopleVs llcaltb in 
People' V Hands" (Foundat ion for Research 
in Community Health. Bombay i which 
ducumcMs how 4 is>m|detc and compre* 
hensive health care system would nist 
only Rs 150 per capita, siffluliorcously 
addressing the needs ol the people and the 
profcssiniul aspirations of the health care 
personnel. 

However a necessary prerequisite for the 
success of thi s s ysiein is a A'sptmsi ve soci al 
amhenev, i e. a society in which policies 
arc not determined hv a grccdv lew who 
manipubte everything to i ha r nam> wends, 
hui by the people at large. 

SoK'c the World Hank iv not generally 
iioublcd by Nuch csotenc considerations as 
the creation of :• mure egalitarian suciciy. 
It cimceniroies on the symptoms ot the 
illness, rather than on the underlying rot 
in the system 

I (eiH c ii MJcnii Ties t he rh icf causes of i he 
i.nlure ol the public health system in India 
us: tiHi much emphasis on hospitals at Ihc 
cost ol primary healih centres; hospitals 
depend loo much «»n grants Irom the 
getvemmemand make little effort to mover 
costs through user fees, and medical 
cduc.ilion IS heavily subsidised and takes 
away a large port of the budget lor health 

AJibr^gh much of the cniiciam ir makes 
IS emirsenily scnvibk. n is also eminently 
superficial. Thukloi ciompte, it is true that 
the PHCs lack medicines and basic 
equipment, that vehicles arc often withoui 
fuel or dnvers. that health care personnel 
arc apathetic, ur worse not present al all. 
Hut all these are not primarily due to poor 
management. and w 111 not respon Jio quick- 
fi X solui ions. They arc rather sy mptomatic 
of a social system in which the needs of 
the general pubiK- who ore ihc users of 
government faeihtiev ore simply ignored 
or at hesi nunimollv provided for to ensure 
social peace. It refiects the power rclaiMins 
in which ao elite rules in the name of the 
people hut behaves much like the Raj of 
yesicf year. 

It IS I rue I hai many JumcM and cone erneJ 
people ha s e remarked on the o v cormphoM » 
of hospital •based care. But there ix a 
qualilii ive difference bet ween I his critKism 
and that of the World Bank^he former 
recognises that the basic cause of most 


morulitv unJ morbidiiv m India is due to 
poverty and its multiple mnni legations 
notably, comma me able disease^ .oising oui 
ol piH>r water and :iir<Kious s anil .it ion. 
1*hey. therefore, suggc^l that pnvcriy 
cradleuiion should be the b.isic goal id 
development acii vines. ImpoMani 
secondary gu.iK should ^ provision n| 
safe waier and s^niuiiion. Rut this xhoiild 
not be M ihe losi ol shiitirng down the 
al reuviy mi ni m jI tios pi i a I c arc 1 oc ii 1 1 le.s I n 
cffcvi, Ihc Will Id Bank's advirc (hat 
hospitals slHiidd hv self*supp(iriing i^nd 
that the riiuAvy should K* icdireeled' lo 
primary health cam means sursing them 
ot the means o i kevp t unci i o ii i ng An yrmc 
who has unlived ot even visited u 
goscinmcnt hiispil.il-^wilh a very lew 
eRCCplions-*will know ihai they are nn 
I s lands of opu leti cc. [n faci .they are hardy 
pulling along and their closure will mean 
misery tor ihe poor whii use them l^er 
fees are a mere mirage, for nn one who can 
uDord anything uses a government hospital 
bn hes < 'transact ion ci ua s' os i he World Bonk 
colls thenV nniwiihsiandinp, they ve the 
only source of surgical and even minimally 
advanced medical cair tor the pfior 

The natural cornlloTy iil xubsidised 
medical ciliK aiion would be a nationalised 
hcalih sysiem li is the guvcrflmenrx 
abdical mn ot 11 s responsibi I i ly i n ihi s regard, 
iind. It's not mcrels permitting but 
encouraging a rapacious private sector that 
has allowed "high private returns" from 
medical c'ducaiion. The entire philosophy 
III ensunng low cost medical education is 
1(1 ensure tow cost medical care And this 
van come only from a nationalised health 
system Any fear ihal ii will be inefficient 
IS ill'foiin^d. In countries wiih social 
systems as different as Ihe UK and China, 
naiionalised health systems have proved 
highly elTeciive Accountability is the key 
and a responsive health system will be 
almost naiurat in a responsive siKlcty. In 
hricf. what India needs n an accouniahic. 
dcceniraliscil, naltonaliscd hcalih system, 
the funds for which can be found hy 
redirection fiom wasielul sectors like 
defciKc. 

The World Hank, however, hemmed in 
hy Ms twin concerns of ensunng low taxes 
w hi eh means little mone y tor sue lal wel fare, 
while .simultaneously mamtatning XK'ial 
peace, attempts lo manoeuvre iri the strait* 
jX'kci of the budget It is no wander, 
ihcrcforc. ihai these recommendaiions are 
aiher vague iir superficial Their desire in 
maintain the present unequal social 
siruciurc prc*cmpis any meanrnglul and 
far>rcaching reform. Instead ol redesigning 
they are content with tinkering and ihol i.s 
why following this policy diKiimcnt will 
mean that 'Health Im AH' continues tu 
remain a diviani dream 



The Bndsh Bank of the MMdle East 

(Incorpmled la EngUnd by RoyaJ Charter 1989 ) 

BALANCE SHEET OF THE INDIAN BRANCHI‘:S AS ON SI MARCH, 1994 


CAPITAL ANDUARII.mRS 

SCHHKJI R 

At an 
3U.I9M 
fRaeOO) 

A»on 

31.3.1993 

(Rs000» 

Capital 

1 

97.5fn 

70.000 

Rcaervus and Surplus 

•h 

dl5.27K 

2HKV79 

Oepouts 


:.n2:,7<ii 

1.M(3J39 

BoriHnnn^ 

4 

KlAi* 

l.«M.7KN 

Other lidbilities and pirivnioit'i 

5 

7M.54M 

455,vi:^ 

total: 


fl.«M.a25 

M25.l3fi 


Murrs 

Ciuh and hal ^ncc« wh h 


Reserve hynkoflnd*^ 

<» 

I.KTH.W 

l,5.5.VObt 

llalancet with hanLsdnd nKuwv 
at call and«h(>n ivniec 

7 

no.9h7 

7.52.722 

Invest meniH 

S 

4,7A3.ei9.t 

3.431.750 

Advanueft 

V 

l.b3li.MM 

2.0J9.SS9 

Fixed Assets 

10 

M.435 

59,717 

Othui Asaeti 

II 

320.172 

2l«.i47 

•Rn-Ai 


F.9M.925 

“ •• 

8.025,136 

Coniinigeni UabiiitieK 

12 

I.MA.90) 


Hi IK hMixilfeclnm 


2.V.134 

249.mi 
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SeiKditIcs referred tr» herein form an iniegral pan of ih« DaUnce Sheer. 

MKSoni ;AJHuaI 

Mani^r ^iiuAce Chief Eiecutive Officer» India 
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The BriUsh Bank of the Middle East 


(lacorponted bi Eaftand ty Royal Charter 1889) 


PROFIT A LOSS A/C OF THE INDIAN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 MARCH 1994 



if 

1 

1 

Year endrd 
.11.3.19*4 

(RsMt) 

Year ended 
31.3.1993 

1. INCOME 




lAtereai earned 

1 .^ 

Mli5.K99 

KM,791 

Other Income 

U 

49.35(1 

42.0311 

total: 


ISS,249 

92MII 

11. EXPENDITURE 




Interestexpended 

IS 

561.944 

AIXI24 

Operating eipenacft 

in 

74.164 

47.552 

Proviiinft* and eoniinjtcnciei 


ki.m: 

I^».4n9 

total: 


721.959 

799.145 

ni. PROFIT 




Net proHr fm ihc year 


13X299 

1.16.676 

Profit brought fnrvrard 


I7ILI67 

I24.4MS 

total: 


3U.4i* 

241.192 

IV. APPROPRIATIONS 




Transfer to statutory reserves 


2 n.M» 

27.347 

Transfer from upital reserves 

e 


(73«(j 

(60 

Profit remiiied to Head Office during the year 


NIL 

63.709 

Balance carried over to Balance Sheet 


2T7..1.V» 

170.167 

total: 


.1I3.49< 

24LI62 

Notes to Accounts 
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Schedules referred hi herein torm ha integral part of die Profii and Lom Account. 


SPMedora MKSon JAJ Hum 

Partner Mane^r Finance Chief Eaecwdve Officei. IniJaa 

For Bharat $. Ram A Co 
Chattered Accountants 

Bombay; 28 June. 1994 
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The British Bank of the Middle East 


(liiconx^rafed fn EnaUnd by Royal Charter 1S89) 


Schedules furmuig purl oC the Balance Sheet of the Indian Branches as mi 31 March 1994 

A««i3l.3.ieM Asm 31.3.1993 
(RsMO) (Rs(M>» 


SCHEOUl.E 1 - CAPITAL 

Amount of deposit kepi with (he 
Keseive Rsnk of India under ScciKyft 11(3) 

of the Banking Regulaimn Aci. 1949 Ttnt XJO 

TCXTAi.; e7.3tia 70.000 


SCHEDULE 2 -RESERVES ANDSIIRP1.US 
1. .SUtuloe> aner»e 


Opening Halance 

Additions during (hr year 

h7j4ir 

Jd.wer 

39.793 

__27-347 


e.t.MM 

47.140 

II. CaplUlRewn'e 

Opening halancr 

Ttamfcr to P(i>ri1 anil Lik». AiriMmt 
(See SOwduli* l7No(e 2le><iii)i 

t7.t0| 

44.70 

(fill 


4J.M2 

44,472 

III. aalanctinProRlMdlMA Aeeoonl 


—3''iZ 

TOIAI 

413.370 

29I.979 

SCHEDULE 3 - DEPOSITS 



A. 1. DMund DeposiU 

1 ) From Bankii 
ii) From others 

jSIHJIi? 

19.540 

247.flK5 


413.342 

246,42S 

IJ. Sevtags Bank DepoaRs 

2KSf>57 

182.473 

m. Tcroi Dcpnalte from olbm 

4-324,372 

5.434.W1 

TOTAI.. 

7.923.791 

$.193,139 

B. Depoalia fif hrandw In India 

73)22.791 

5.883.139 


19)6 
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The British Bank of the Middle East 


(Incorporated in Engtafid by Royal Charter ISSb) 


Schedulei forming part of the Balance Sheet of the Indian Branches as on March 1994 

A«M 31.3.1994 A»M 31.3.1993 

(RiMi) (aiOii) 

SCHEDULE 4 - BmRO WINGS 
I. iorroiHaaitii India 


j) Reserve Bank of India 

NIL 

391.841 

ii) Other Banks 

810.296 

73S.MU 

Other insti1utH>ft\ and agencies 

H.$W 

164.736 


aujM 

l.292Un 


11. Borrswingi MiUids India 


112.298 

1t>l At : 

121.4M 

L4M,7IS 

Secured horrowinas included in 1 and II ahpvc 

79.59U 

164,736 


SCHEDULE 9 ~ OTHER LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS 


1 

Bills payable 

4I1.93U 

16.323 

II 

Inier^fice adjusimehla Branches in India (net) 


NIL 

111 

Head Office and Branches mOiHie India (net) 

66.S93 

46 713 

JV. 

Interest accrued 

548.526 

35 5,Til? 

V, 

Others (including provisions) 

77.913 

33.56U 


total: 

734348 

4SS,383 


SCHEDULE d - CASH AND BAI>ANCES WITH RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

I. Cash in hand 4,US 2,8Sli 

(indodirtf foreign currency notes) 

II. Balances with Reserve Bank of India 

in Current Account 1^4,812 I.S30.XI3 

total: I,f71,957 I433,a»i 
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The Britbh Bank of the Middle East 



(liKorpontcd fa EnglaBd by Royal Charter I8S9) 

Scbcdukf formfi^ part of the Bataace Sheet of Che Braaehct ai oa 31 March 1994 

As«i31^im A»«i3l.3.l993 
(JbtM) (btH) 

SCHSDULET-BALANCESWtTH BANKS AND MWEY AT CALL 

AND SHORT NOTICE 

1. imaik 

i) Bd&MM wHh b*nki 
in Curreel Accwau 

2.063 

3.280 

li) Money euell alKHi JKMice with bviU 

NIL 

675.000 


2.063 

678.280 

II. OMiMt liMli 

In Cufteni AccomtiU 

106.904 

74.442 

TOTAL. 

110.967 

752.722 

SCHEDULE 1 - INVESTMENTS (See SchtOwh 17 Note RcM 



InyfiH In M 

i) Government Mcuntiee 

2.930.345 

2.021.433 

ii) Other 4pproved iceuntks 

2ffi.n3 

29U.2(M 

iii) SCiaret 

50 

4.A32 

iv) Debenture* and Bonds 

747.933 

733.529 

v) Oiben 

-Unit 'Mof Unit Trust of Jndia 

509.932 

381.932 

• Ceitificaies of Defiosit 

287.320 

NIL 

TOTAL; 

4.763A93 

3.431,730 
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The British Bank of the Middle East 


(Incorponled in England by Royd Charter 188^) 


Schedules forming part of the Balance Sheet of the Indian Branches as on 31 March 1994 


A* «n 91.3.1994 Asm 31.3.1993 

iiuoii) m»aoa) 


SCHEDULE9- ADVANCES (Set Schcdale 17 Note 


i) BHb purchased and discoumed 

296.713 

4%,977 

ii) Cash credits, overdrafts and 



loans repayable on demand 

MM .044 

1.032.5fW 

ni) Term loans 

.3.^3.044 

309.994 

TOTAL'. 

l,«30Jil 

2.e39.S$9 


1) 

Secured by tanpble aaseis 

I.<I9K,6IH 

I.9IK.479 

II) 

Covered by Bank/ 




(iovernineni Guarantees 

36.229 

49.469 

Ml) 

Unsecured 

495.9.0 

• a 

111.611 


TOTAl: 

i.uajol 

2,039.SS9 


Advancn In India 



1) 

Priority Sectors 1 irkludm^ capiiri finance) 

3H9.0H4 

3KI .O.VI 

ill 

Olhe^ 

Ii41.7)7 

].45M^ 


TOTAl , 

Lejijai 

2,039.S59 


SCHEDULE 10 - EIXED ASSETS 

I. Prtni lw* (includini Ltisthcrid) 

(Stc uheduk 17 iHMe 3) 


At cost a> on 31 March of the preceding, year 

49.640 

4.530 

AddiiKins during the year 

H.m 

_45, l«) 


57.65K 

49,64{) 

Ueprcciatuin in date 

U.4»| 

_Jljm7) 

V 

53.192 

4X.583 

Other Fiaad Ajwu 

/iOrlMfliftv hiiiniTure and Fixlbicv> 

At cost a» <9131 March oi the preceding year 

17.271 

15.42(1 

Additions during the year 

27,169 

2.031 


44.4441 

17.451 

Ocduct^on^ during the year 

(797) 

UW) 


43.643 

17,271 

Depreaanon to dale 

<9,40(M 

(6,137) 


34.243 

M.t34 

toial: 

m,4ss 

59.717 
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The British Bank of the Middle East 

(Incorporated in EaglJiid by Royal Charter 1889) 


Scbodykft forming part of the Balance Sheet of the Indian Branches as on 31 March 1994 



A»OQ JL3,I9N 
<gsoee» 

As on 31.3.1995 
(IU909) 

SCHEDULE It - OTHER ASSETS 



1 tntemi 4Kcrue4 

13V,l»2 

49.222 

11 Ttt p«ld in tdvttnce/lai ikdiarteO aH source (net) 

130.AW 

59.216 

III, StaiioAcry aod stamp} 

1,619 

sfa 

IV Items in the enurse ol colkctKMi 

52,216 

21.76H 

V. Oihen 

IW,?47 

...21*15? 

iutal: 

529,172 

209,347 


SCHEDULE 12-CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


1 . 

Uabiliiyoa iwe<iuni ofoutMandinilonvarJ caehanfe e«in<riK.i> 

957.592 

27ll,(4<7 

ir. 

Guariflteeii (iven on behalt of consiiiuents 
a) In India 

342.706 

417 .HV) 


b) Outside tndiM 

4.Uk4 

3..V» 

111 . 

Aecepttflccs. endonements and other oMtfaiiom 

311,739 

269.43K 

IV 

Other Meim lor which the banli w csmiinfeitiljr luMc 
a) Liabilities on bills ol eichange reduci ranted 

Nil, 

1410,554 


b) Disputed liKomc Tu liabilities 
penduif in appeal. 

0 For Aiseisineni Year 1991*92 (SceSchcdutc l7Nifte4) 

32.762 



ii) For other yc irs not aaceriainsbie 




total: 

1.649,993 

1499,118 









The British Bank of the Middle East 

(Incorporated In Eodand b; Royal Charter 1889) 


Sebrdoks formlaf part of the Pro fl t 4 Loss A/c of the Indian Branches for the year ended 31 March 1994 



Year ended 
31.3.1994 
iRsOOl) 

Year ended 
31.3.1993 
iRsOMi 

SCHEDULE 13 - INTEREST EARNED 

I, Iniereet/dbeoum oo advtAce^MHs 

22H.757 

337.5M 

[1. Income on inveitmenu 

422.W 

301.946 

III. Tnieteit on balancet with Reserve Bank ot India 

and other interbank funth 

I46.5.IK 

241.377 

IV Othen 

K.2I5 

.3.9,VI 

TOTAl.l 

Wijtm 

984.791 

SCHEDULE 14-OTHER INCOME 

J. Committiun, etchan|c and hrokeraf c 

Xl.Tfil 

1K.(I7| 

11 . Pro<iV(LMs) on sale of invettmcmi < net) 

7.192 

703 

111 Profit on eichanie iranwriKMU (net) 

2).397 

23.2.t6 

total: 

49.336 

42.939 

SCHEDULE IS - INTEREST EXPENDED 

1 Interevi <in<kpoMLN 

464.1171) 

SX),4II6 

11. interest on Rewrve Bank of India/ 

irrier'bank borrowtnp 

93.746 

39,.37lt 

III. Others 

2.I2K 


total: 

S6I.944 

6S3.134 

SCHH)ULE 16-OPERATING EXPENSES 

1 . ' Ptyntend to and provniom for employees 

(See Schedule 17 note 2(0) 

20.(147 

15,315 

11. Rent, taxes and liahtmi 

2.72K 

1.625 

111. Pnntini and $tationer)i 

1.642 

I.I4I 

IV, AJvertiaeiMnt and publicity 


5.9.34 

V. DepreciatioA on bank's property 

4.9» 

1.136 

VI. Indian Advisory Board Members fees, allowances and cxpeiees 

7 

? 

VI1. AtMbion’ fees and expenses 

105 

100 

V111. Uw Charges 

92 

4H 

IX Postage. Telegrams. Tekpbones. etc. 

ym 

696 

X. Repairs and ntaintcnence 

1.761 

2AH7 

XI. Insurance 

MIS 

2.610 

XII Head Office Charges 

16, 

II.7H.S 

Xlii. Other expendiuiTe 

U.Ztf 

4.195 

total: 

71.164 

47.532 
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The British Bank of the Middle East 


(lncer|HM*aUd in CnaUnd by Reynt Chirter 1S89) 


SCHEDULE 17 

NOTES FORMING PART OF THE FTNANCIAL STATEMENTS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 MARCH IFM 

1. Th< financiai staumcnts for ihc year 

ended 31 March 1994 reflect the rc«uM!( of ihe Indian 
Branches of The British Bank of The Middle East 
(*'the Bank”), which is incorporated and registered 
in England. The Bank's ultimate hokJing company is 
HSBC Holdings pic. which is incorporated and 
registered in England. 

2. Principal Accounting Policies 
(a) General 

The accompanying fmancial statements ;ire 
prepared on the historical ctnt ha&is as modified 
by the revalualron of certain premises, and in 
accordance with generally accepted aa'ounting 
principles and The statutory provisMins and 
practices prevailing within the hanking industry 
in India. 

(h) Transactions Involving Foreign Eichangc 

(i) A.ssets and liabilities denominated in 
foreign currencies arc translated at the 
rates of eschange prevailing at the year end, 
except for those foreign currency non¬ 
resident deposits eligible f<ir converMtui 
with the Reserve Bank of India, which are 
translated at the iKitional rates applicable 
to these depusils. Revenues and expenses 
are translated at the rates prevailing on the 
transaction date. 

(ii) Outstanding forward foreign exchange 
contrKts are revalued at the forward 
exchange rate prevailing at the year end 
and the resultant gain or loss is included in 
the Proht and Loss Account. 

(c) [nvestrnents 

(i) All investments are davsificd as “C'urreni 
Investments'* and are valued at the lower 
of cost and market value in aggregate hv 
type of security. 

(ii) Cost represents Ihc ac<|ursition cost 
ad)iisted by the amortisation of premium 
or discount over the period from Ihc date 
of purchase to the date of maturity. 

(Hi) Market value for quoted 

investments is determined based on 
independent quotations and in the case of 
unquoted investments by reference to the 
marhet yield for instruments with 
comparable risk and residual maturiiy. 


(d) Advances 

Advances are slated net of provision for 
doubtful advances and interest in suspense. 
Provision for doubtful advances is made in 
respect of identified advances based on a 
periodic review and after considering the 
provisioning guidelines issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India. Interest on doubtful advances is 
credited to interest in suspense account and not 
recognised in the Profit and {jms Account until 
received. 

(c) Fixed Atiseis 

<i) Fixed asstfls aic slated a I historical c<M less 
accumulated depreciation, with the 
exception ol premises which arc staled ut 
valuation or cost less accumulated 
depreciation. 

(ii) (Vpreciaiion is provided on ihc straight' 
line basis at ihc talcs prescribed under 
Schedule XIV to the Companies Act. 1 M5(S. 

(ill) Depreciation on the revaluation of fixed 
assets is charged to the Profit and Loss 
Account and a corresponding transfer is 
made from ('apital Reserve to Ihc Pb>fil 
and Ixiu Account 

<f) Staff Benefits 

(i) Provision for piM'tciircmcni liencfils in 
rc^ct of approved pension fund is made 
based on actuarial valuation conducted by 
a qualified actuary. 

(ii) Pernion payments to staff who retired on 
or before .31 December 1982, prior to the 
creation of the approved pension funds, 
are accounted for on a cash basis. 

The annual cost of this pension is 
R.S. 278000. 

(Ui) Monthly payments made under the 

Voluntary Retiicmeni Scheme introduced 
in 1992 are also accounted for on a cash 
ha.<us. The liability at 31 March 1994 in 
respect of this scheme is Rs, X$ miltron. 
provisinn for which rs not made in these 
finanaal statements 

(g) Net Profit 

The net profit disclosed in the Profit and l.os$ 
Account IS after: 
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The British Bank of the Middie East 


(lacorporaletf in Efi^ad by Royal Charier I889> 


(i) provisioA lor any depreciatkM in Ihe value 
of invectOMnU; 

(ii) proviiion for doubllu] advances; 

(tii) provisiOA fortaiation; 

(iv) provision for other unusual and rwceuary 
eapenus; 

(v) charge for head office expenses. 

3. Fixed Assets 

The most recent valuation of the freehold premises 
was conducted by independent professional valuers 
in November 1992 and the results of the revaluation 
were included in the Balance Sheet as at 
31 March 1993. 

4. Taxation 

There is a contingent liability for assesament year 
1991 -92 of approximately Rs 33 million which it 
presently in appeal. 

SIGNATORIES TO SCHFOULFS I TO 17 


5. Foreign Currertcy Non Resident Deposit Scheme 
•A* (FCNR A*) 

The Reserve Bank of India, during the course ofihe 
inspection of interest claim on FCNR *A' deposit 
scheme made by the Bank for prior years, observed 
deficiencies/irregularitics in the interest calculation 
Accordingly. Ihe Reserve Bank of India has 
requested the Bank to recalculate the amount of 
interest admissible for the relevant period and 
refund the excess interest, if any, drawn by the 
Bank. Liability for the above amount at the Balance 
Sheet dale is not asceriainable. 

6. Previous year’s figures have been regrouped and 
reclassified as far as practicable and vdterever 
necessary. 


S.P. Medora M.K.Soni i.A ) Hum 

Parmer Manager Finance Chief Executive Officer, India 

For Bharat $. Raut A Co. 

Oiartered Accountanti 


Bombay: 2g June, 1994. 
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The Bn(Uh Bank of (he Middle East 


(lacorporsied in Eafland by Royal Charier 


AUDITORS* REPORT ON THE HNANCIAL STATEMENTS OP THE INDIAN BRANCHES OF 
THE RRITtSH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST UNDER SECTION 31 OF THE BANKING 
REGULATION ACT. 1949. 


Wc have audited the Balancv Sheet id the Jmlian branches of The British Bank of the Middle Bast (incorporated 
in England by Royal Charier 1KK9) ("ihe Bank") a& a( 31 March IWI und the related Profit and toas Account 
for Ihc year then ended. We have obtained all the mformaiion and eiplanatKins which, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, were necevsary for the purposes of our audit and have found them to be satisfactory. 


In accordance with the proviv<inh of Section 29 of the Banking Regulation Act. 194V, read with the provisions 
of sub'sections OJ* (2) ar»d (5) of the Section 211 and sub-section (5) of Section 227 of ihe Companies Act. 
1956. the financial statements arc not required to be. and are not drawn up. in accordance with Schedule VI of 
the Companies Act. 1956. The financial Maiemcnts are therefore drawn up in conformity with forms A and B 
(revised) of the Tltird Schedule to the Banking Regulation Ad. 1949. 


In respect of the matter mentioned in Note 5 to the financial statements, we are unable to form an opinion on 
its outcome and consequently lU effect, if any. on the results of ihe Bank for the year. 


In our opinion, subject to the effect of the ad)usiments, if arty, that might have become necessary had Ihe 
outcome of the matter referred to in Ihe previous paragraph been known, the rinancial statements give a true 
and fair view of the state of affairs the Bank as at II March 1994 and of iis proftt for the year then ended. 


We further report that: 

(a) the financial statements are in agreement with ibe books of account and give the information required 
by the Companies Act. 1956. in the manner so required for banking companies, 

(h) the Bank has maintained prqicT books of account as required by law insofar as appears from our 
examination of those books. 

(c) the returns received from the branch of the Bank have been found adequate for the purposes of our audit; 

(d) the transactions which have come to our notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 


Bombay; 2B June. 1994 


For Bharat S Raul & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 

S.P. MEDORA 
Partner 
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Baiddng Services Review 


Tht uneven regional distrihurion of banking operations needs 
to be corrected. 


THE recemly released Reserve Bsnk of 
India* I publicalioA. Bonkvif .SurtAcri. Rout 
Siatisticei Hetuna. 1992. represeau an 
offaBiied and well>coDceivM effort ai 
muuftg evailaUe to the general pvUk cnjcia) 
mformttion on the quaniiUiive aspects of 
banking openOont and drvdopnxnt in ite 
ceuQDy. ft also hifUlghu the role of bnks In 
diccouray'ifinar^devdGpfneA Biriafly. 
the data p wa awed in the laiM volume relate 
to iheposUion as on March 31.1992. although 
some oiKfO'diinenstoiu as on March ^1. 
1993, have also been incorporated. How* 
ever, no explanation is given anywhere for 
the dserepancy In the ngurei of deposits^ 
credit, numher of offices, etc, presented in 
Tables M. IJ. 1.4. 1.7. 1.8 and J.IS. 

The synoptic view of the progress of 
commercial banks since June 1969presented 
in the document esiablish cenam well known 
faeis; that ihe number of scheduled 
commercial hanks rose from 89 m 1969 to 
276 as of March 1993. bank ofikes have 
registered a spectacular increase from 8^2 
to 61.169; population from ofRee improved 
from 64,000 to I4.000i rural branches 
^'counted fiM 58 per cent as ageinsi 2 per 
cent about iwo*and*a'hairdecades ago; diare 
of pnoniy sector advances moved up from 

14 per cent to 44 in June I9S6, alrhwgh It 
slipped 10 37 per cent by March Im; 
industries continued lo ap^oprioie higher 
propoflion of bank credit (at 48 per cent, 
albeit iu share was drastkally reduckj) while 
the share of trade and agriculture wasalmoei 
eoual around 14 percent and that percentage 
01 'saiisfactory’ assets of the bwtk fa nned 
74 pet cent, and "bad and doubtful debts" 
Slow at os low as 2.4 per cent of oulKanding 
credit as on March 1^2. about 76 per cent 
o 1 bank credit was exiemled ac interest rales 
of IS per cent above arxJ 56 per cem hank 
credit outstanding was in the credit limit 
range of Rs 10 lakh and above But small 
hocrowal account (Rs 2.5,000 and less) 
dccounlcd for as much as 95 per cent of total 
accouniK and 22 percent of ouucinding erediL 

This string of sudstics, imf»%asivr in 
ihemselves. indeed tend to concede regional 
dispariUes in banking development: The 
southern region with a rkh banking uudition 
and a developed western region well ahead 
of a relatively backward eastern region and 
a ^K>or nofth*eastem region. About 27 per 
cent of total bank offices were locaied in the 
southern region. 21 per cent in the central 
region, 18 percent in the eastern region and 

15 per cent i n the western regfon. Although 
the southern region tied the hi^wat nunit^ 

of bank ofllces, the western region topped 
in the matter of deposits and credit with a 
share of about 29 per cent each. The total 
bank offices in the ft<>rth*eaitem region 
(Arunacha! Pradesh. Assam. Manipur, 
Meghalaya. Mir.oram. Nagaland and 
Tnpura) consiiiuied about 3 per ceni of the 
loial, with a deposit iJiare of 1.6 per vcM and 


a credit shore of I..1 per ceni m the total. But 
for Ihe higher level of deposits and cicdH 
in Assam, the poaiiHJO would have bees sull 
more appullisg The pcopiuuon ofruril offices 
at about 73 per cent in the Donli*«asiem 
regions was markedly higherthan the national 
average of 36.7 pci cent Deposits mobilised 
by nual bcanchea amouiilod to 27 per cent 
ei total depc^ in the north-eastern re^oo 
and credit disbursed by them amounted to 

34 per cent of the loSal The conespoodlr^ 
alMndia average worked out u> 15 per can 
tsch as at the er^ of March 19^. The 
performance of rural briKhes in the north* 
aattern region both in deposii owibilUaiion 
and credit depfaymem compared favourably 
with urban ara metropolitan branches, unbke 
at the national level where 25 per cent of 
branches in the urban area were responsible 
for 65 per cem of deposits and 69 per cent 
ofcredii. Kemng with the position orhighesi 
number of oirices the southern regiun had 
the highest number At amployeei (23 par 
cent of lha total roof cmplc^^eai. The shiuc 
of (he nonh-eastam regiro waa about 2 par 
cent of the total; ofRcer staff formed about 
27 per cent in all the regions. 

Di stritauoon of deposits according to type 
showed thai in the nofth*eascam region 
uiviftgs bank deposils had a higher share ot 

35 per cem in the total de^it mis as 
compBTsd with the national average of 26 per 
cent. However, fixed deposits were dominant 
in the total Of the new deposits, cuirenc 
accounts formed 32 per cent; the alMndia 
average waa as low as 12 per ceot. 

The southern region rq>orted highest 
incidence of overdues The region’s sh^ in 
the total ov er dues of scheduled commercial 
banks amounung to Rs 14.056 crorc was 


about 38 per ceni. which was largely (49 per 
cent) in ilW books of urban and meiro^itan 
branches Bank hranches in Ihe nonh'^icm 
regirmhadoveiduexof 17 percent of (ha total. 
Eha unlike inihe developed region, tlv incidence 
was higtier in rutil branches (accoufliing for 
45 pa cent uf the region's overdues as against 
the sll-IndiB average of 21 per ceot). 

Slate and population group*wise 
classification of credit as per sanction and 
uutiuuoA were quite reveal ing m that i n (he 
eastern, the nonhem and the western regions. 
Che utilisation was less than what was 
saocii oned implying (hat there was inoutflo w 
of funds or migraiion of credit imo other 
regions. The southern, nocth'eastem and 
central regions eiperiencod an inflow of 
resources as (he amount uiilised far exceeded 
the amount sanctioned. At the aggregate 
level while i n the rural, serm 'urbin and urban 
areas the amoum utilised was higher than 
was sanciioned. the metropolitan areas 
prewMed a conuary irend. At the end of 
March 1992, (here was an outflow of bank 
funds lo (he euem of R^ g3S6erore from theae 
areas to nnl, semj*uiban and urton areas. 
Si gnlkanily about bOpeicefi oftlKseresourccs 
were absotbed in rural areas. Prcdidably. (he 
(rend was subsiantiolly the seme in all the 
regiuru. This finding highlights ihe fact that 
alihnugh the meuopoliian as wc 2 l as (he uinun 
brand^ could be credited with higher deposit 
mubiUsauon rod credii exponsiun, the real 
heneTKiones bank credit iieciiied lo be Ihe 
entities in rural, aemi'Uiban and urban areas. 

To conclude, the RBI ctiuld make use of 
tW results thrown up by ihc audit for 
correcting the Jiiii»nions In the banking 
uperaiions. For instar.ee. hank branches in 
the umihcrn area lovlJ be eslioned to 
improve their pruducuviiy and bring down 
the incidence oi mmJues particularly in the 
urban areas . Siimlaily bonks could be promts 
ted to improve then pre>tiiH;c and activity in 
(he nnnh-eaxtern area anO improve the 
overdues position m ihe rural areas. Delving 
decperiiHo these siafi sues one could possibl y 
come up with more vuch policy i«as. 
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STUDENTS 

Having (rouble borrowing the BFW7 

Here's an CMskr way (o gel your own copy. 

Subscribe ai the special discounted rate for students ana save over .50 
per cent on the regular rales. 

All you need to dn is lo setsd in R.*; 195 accompanied by a photocopy 
of yom schoolfcoilege idcntiiy card. TTie amount may be sent by MO. 
Demand DraH or Ch^ue On nuutaiion cheques please include hank 
charges of Rs 14. The discounted r 4 lcs are availidilc for single year 
aubsenpe/bos and in India only. 

Write to: Circulation Manager, iicenomie end Fotilicat Wtekh 
2H4 Shahid Bhagai Singh Road. Hitkan Hlhisc. Bombay 4fX) oOl 
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Globalisation, Demystification and 
Schism in Tibetan Buddhism 

Sdg Toft Modseo 

For Tibetan Biuhita rm the exite m Mtu and the west has meant not only 
turvtval but tfit posMbthry gainingfollonm from around the wortd 
(jlohalt^atton ha^ hosKever, accentuated interna! weaknesses and 
t ontrtbuted to demands for reform The dispute relating to the 
appointment of the 17th Karmapa, remcaniaic head o) the Kagyupa seek 
shows the difficulties of accommodating ail Kagyupas under the same hat 


(N 1959 Tibet s iheocMtic polity wat 
shattered and ilie libetan people weie 
subjected to a trape coofroniaiion with 
Chinese tommunim ACkimiing to the 
UbeBn eidc giivffnment more than ] 2 
irulliOfiTibeunsdiul as j diredconsajudh t 
of the ChiAfMi t iVc over whik Mime 6 OQU 
inona%lenes and icmples were denvdishcd 
(OfDce of Inlormarion and Intemational 
Relations 199<) ^arid7l] 'nKsebiture^inay 
be an exaggeration (Stihi 1W3|, but there 
IS UnJe douK that Tibetans hove had their 
share ot uffenni 

Thepotsibiliiyoi uvlum in India Sikkim 
Bhutan Nepal Europe and Ameriva was 
crucial to rhe survivd ol Tibetan mliure 
Coniidenng ilut the libctans deeing Tibet 
hod little eapcris’nce >f the world ouhuje 
Tibet, they m maged the UODMiMin well But 
in Cl I le tiKv h uj lo work hard to prsHeci their 
culture from ihii or ilwirhost mwntrio fhis 
prublem wa»eitawerbaicd by (he very mkiccs 
T iteun Buddhisin ochiesed outside Tibet 
‘nbettn Buddhinm did not isolau in 
exile, but already by the laic 196(S emerged 
as an active proselytising movsnicrt in the 
west PcKthov; spiritual seekers in tIk west 
who were nut drown towards the 
lOstilulionahs kss embedded Hindu ^'uius 
Tibetan Buddhism at>pearcd as an authentic 
andauihuntatiss Am imcligfOusaltLn abve 
The ductnne oi r^iiwam.ition ctminum lo 
Indiv rellfiuns has ^^hicssd siKcial 
importariLe m ihv uniric lunri ol Mahay an* 
Bu^hism pres ileni in ^nd newi Tibet 
According to thislomioi Buddhism aliniiied 
number of snm passionate and enlighcrned 
beings voluiuaniy choose renirth is humans 
to guide others onto ihc path of salvation 
Once, recognised a» reincamaiiuns sucb 
^ penons are known as tulkus MaiiypoMlionc 
ui Tibet's ecck siastM. hicrarshy were and are 
Blled by lulkus (n the Kagyupa scst wiih 
.which this article it chieAy consemal the 
power and duty to recognise install and 

I educate ihe bead of the spimual lineage or 
Khoot has been cnlniited a group ot regents 
or "lineage holdcrt*'. who arc ihemseives 
tulkus 

Utis sysiem ol succession lu high office 
was invented by the Kagyupa sect m ihe 
' eaatefi) pan of 1 ihet in the 12th ^eiuurv The 


head ol (he school, the Gvilwa Karmopa. hai 
generally been recognised on Ihe basis of a 
* prediclKM letter' wnitcn by him helore his 
death and subsequemly lound ani used by 
(beregettiioAiidhisnexfuicamouon TTsere 
IS no pieicnbcd penod wnhin wluch the 
Karmapa has (u be lownd but it is presumed 
ihM Xarmapa usually incarnates tn only one 
human being at a time 

1>ie history of libet idls ol Mingues and 
power struggk^assoviated with the rv tiring 
of this puhtv Ixnnc periods of Clunese 
sureriiniy ihc Chusrse lesurud to shots 
listing the CiiMlKLies for the posiiiutu of 
Dal u Uuna and Toi ishm t anu and dtesv low 
between t)M.m (Stem 1972 U \ 

The play un chamc and the fact that tulkus 
hise otieo been lound among comnwvKrs 
addid flraibihty to a political sysiem 
utherw ise dninicuted by anstneratic lanulies 
Howevei the system rsdifTtcult to haemumse 
with the cnienaol appmiMment prevafenr lo 
the luuMnes in which the 1 iheun now lind 
them^ves The depta of the diflcruiu 
btiween rhe Tibeun ystcntid succession lo 
high ollice and a system twwd on merit 
earned m this wvrid nwy be illustrated 1^ 
contrasting the Tibetan doctnne of 
luncamatiun with die theory ot tbe liberal 
phikiiopher John Kawls 

According to Rawls. ratMmal pvTSons 
placed behind a veil ol ignorariLe in an 
imagined ongiiial posiiiun m whiih (hey do 
not know anything about their own future 
and in which they do me have a pesk will 
choose to design ^ society in which all 
posilKina are m pniBi|-le open for all as that 
wtl 1 uptmuse Ihc 1 ik I h mers of rich oi them 
(Rawls 1991) 

in Lontrasi to such p ved ol igoorance. 
Tibetan philusuphy naV besaid to postulate 
a veil of knowledge* In the Tibeun 
equivalent uf (he ooguial pMUom i c. the 
bardo* phase between de^ and rebirth, 
those who possess knowledge have the 
ability toUiousctheirfuiuR Othenwiihno 
such knowledge or svisdom are propelled 
in and out of tbu wortd by accumulated 
karma Indus manner theppisesaionofpre 
bush knowledge hecumes the entanon for 
receiving pouiiofts of pnwa in lociay. 
white the lack of such knowtedge excludes 


others Iron achieving eartain onidal 
positions 

The Tibnao view presumes tbit the key 
players intbegameofrecxignisutghilfcutare 
tnformed by Buddhist ideals end vinues as 
they, too, are culkus operating ftom posiMiu 
ofknosviedge If a situauon mriei in svhich 
common believers perceive chief payers to 
be mouvaud by ccRSiderniKAs of personal, 
economic and political power in tb^ choice 
of incumbents of high oflkce. a erisis of 
governance may develop In cowemporvy 
ionditioru such a cnsis is bkely to de ep en 
as many believer> are famUiar widi more 
vonsparent deciiion-malo&g procesiei 

Prusures for reform have, indeed, been 
building up One of the moat persistent 
advocmes of reform, surpruingly. hat beea 
(he preseoi Dalai Lama who has tnad to 
change the polilieal system he himself 
embodice by promulgating i charier for the 
Tibetans in exile granting universal suffrage 
as well as equality ''Before the law all 
Tibetaos are equal regardless of sex, nee. 
language, religion, monks or laymen, wealth, 
birihplace cocisl els>i and position" 
fniarfyaJ 1993 37) The bberal poltbcal 
reforms iruujted by (be Dalai Lama have 
been opposed by many of bis more 
konservatjve followers wbo cofliider the a vil 
and poliucal nghti thmii u'v^. *hem by the 
Dalai Lems too laditalObHi) Inhisanempis 
to cxtriist* himMir and the lyitem he 
represents kom ihe past, (he Dalai Lama has 
also buen searching more deoxicra&c and 
irantpaitau methods of religious succession 
without, however, eniirel) abandoomg (he 
doctrine of reincarnation (Na^ 1992 ]' 

Dalai Lama is the head of the Gelugpe sect 
h coniretl to the Celugpas. the Kagyupai 
had not (ill recently moved far from 
orthodoxy 


RrviuaY 

In 1981 the head of the Kagyupa school, 
the 16(h Gyalwa Kannapa, died m US Ihe 
Karmapa Chaiiiable Tnut. «4ach he bad 
creaied to oversee the lunmog of the Run(ek 
monastery ii> Sikkim and, ui pmaple. to 
head the approximately SOOoefaer mona s w i aa 
and centres arouhd the world, asked (be four 
rtgcMsioseekhisl7tbiAcainibOA Thefour 
regents soempowered were Sicupa.Gyaltsab, 
Kongtru) and Shamspa 
The regents were under considarible 
pressure from Tibetans and otben to And 
Karma's new irtramanoa and at one pomt 
anpouoced (hat they had found the predumen 
letter LaceriheysCbtuaedthatthiswasaploy 
to gam time fNcateiertko, 1992 124) 
Gridu^y. a nb surf^ed Two hundred 
years ago Dalai Lama forbid Shamaipa lo 
reincamase himself However, id 1964 (be 
present lecarnation of Sbamarpa wai 
discovered by the 16th Karmapa in (he person 
of tas own nephew (ibid, p ft artd Dmma 
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1992:.4Y]. The hicberto foremoM reient, 
Situpe. epparenily liw Shim&rpa u 4 
ebillenfer. When mother nephew of 
lUnnapt, Topga Yulfyil. who wu married 
to ft niece of the B hutaoeie kini. later becaiw 
(he secietary-fenerfti uf the Karmapt 
Charitable Tresi and of the Rumiek Dhanna 

Chakra Coitre. hj moun ipread th« Shanuftpe 
was tryini to esiabllsh cootrol over Runuefc, 
Shama^ denied this, but added (hat he KmI 
been given a hint as to the identity of the 
coming Karmupi (Nesterenko. 86, 137. 
Zangmo I99.V 6J'64: Pronma; S9] 
Shamarpa did not produce a candidate. 
InMead. Siiupa u>ok the initiative on March 
19,1992. he announced at a (nceung of the 
legerHi in Rumiek that a lalssmar. which be 
had been presented by the t6ih Karmapa, 
had turned out to contain (be predictton 
leoer. The letter indicatedthat Karmaixi would 
be reborn m the eastern part of Tibet. 
Shamarpa and, arguably. Kongtrul drd n<M 
accept the authenticity of the letter and 
demanded that it he submitted to a 
graphological tesi.* While the recognirionnf 
a miku often mvol vei various cjuasi- k ientific 
testa dunng which a candidate is anked 10 
recognise Mongings trom his eailier hvea, 
ihe ^mand lur j graphulugicnl test is not 
I part uf iradiiiofi. bui aimed ai challenging 
Situpa The regents seem to have decided 
that Kongt rut slwnj Id proceed ti» Tibet to fi ml 
(heincarnatiun nnd clut pcedtUion letter 
should not he nia<ie public until ftis return. 
However. Siiupa rrkated ilic contents uf the 
letter ihe day after this mceiing 
On April 26.1V92, Kongirul died in p car 
ftceidcni which may well have been caused 
by rash Jnving. but which gave nse lu 
rumours ol foul play. In May. .^nupa and 
Gyaltsab arutounced that they would serHl a 
delegation 10 Tibet. Simuhancously. they 
aitempied lu >ccufc physical control over 
Rumtrk mimasiery. *nus happened while 
many overseas Buddhists were in Rumtdi 
to leom about the reborn Kumapa Tlw 
intrigues, the intimidations and scufnes. and 
the presence of the dead body of Kongtrul 
in the monastery's yard seem to have had 
t diienchaniing effect pn many believers, 
including westerners.' 

On June 6. Siiupa and Gyaltsab went to 
dharamsaU to get Dalai Lima’s acceptance 
of (he predfcuon letter As Dalai Lama was 
in Rio attending the llanh Summit, the 
prediction ietter was faxed to him ir Rio. It 
ts Dot clear whethef the Dalai Lama knew 
that the three regents were not in complete 
agreement. In any case, his ex ilc government 
officially accepted the predklioo letter on 
5une 30, after his return from Kio 
On June 7, Shamarpa reached Rumtek 
after a trip (0 (he US. Under pressure froa 
hii teacher and Dalai Lama's accepunce of 
the lanor. Shamarpa agreed to drop thr 
demand for a graphological lest. He 
subsequently left fur Europe where he 
inobilised h» western lullowen 


Meanwhile, the d^gatiem Belded by 
SiUipa and Gyaltsab had made contact with 
(he reiacanaiioo of the I6(b Karmapa, a 
se>er»-year old boy named Ugyen Tluley 
bom in a poor nomadK family. Wiih the 
concuneoce of the authorities in Tibet, the 
boy was brought from easiem Tibet in 
Tturphu monastery, ihe uriginal veM of dw 
sccI in ceiHnl Tibet, whcie be was endtfoned 
■sKbe (7(hKarmapanA.*iep(emhcr27.1992 
in a ceremuo)* led by Siitipu ood Oyaltsah 
[Satraur 1992: 4S; $(»)w Uun Newslencf 
1993: 8|. Tsurphu munuMsfy was under 
renovation after having been partly 
demolished by (he Oboese. 

Already at the death uf (Iv l6(hKmapa. 
cunvcits to Tiberan Buddhism corwidemd 
themaclves an iniegnl part of the spiritual 
lineage. Forexample.aiB moetu(| ia^nnek 
in 19g| aBuddhisi from New York sad dial 
the fact (h« Karmapa chose to die m US. 
showed that (he new Ruddbisis shared a 
responsibility for the fuiure of the Uncage 
INeiCerenko: 161). Through labour and 
finanoal eooiribviloru. the new Buddlu^u 
certainly coniribuied 10 the spread ui 
BuddhJsA by enabling Tibetan munks to 
Icciun and live abroad A few wesiemcrs 
also presided over eioterit ntuals. In 
Uennvark. Lama Ole Nydahl received state 
auihorisaUOA to preside over llfe*cycle 
ntuals.* 

In the crisis s/Tesung the lineage, the 
csmwrts did no( lake a common stand Some 
accepted the choice uf Ugyco'nuiUey on the 
basts uf the authority ol Siiupa aod the Dalai 
Lama. Other lollowcjs in Germany and 
elKwhcre opposed the choice arguing that 
Ugyen ThieJ^ was a tool in tl« hands of 
the Chiaese gov ernm ent ThHf cave w«s 
pirsenud in a report entnied The Jeorm^po 
Papkes publHhed hy Michel Nesterenko in 
France in October 1992. The prefaces stuie^ 
"It has hecome very obvious that 'a Tibetan 
Rinpoche' docs not auiomatkoJIy mean an 
enlightened person. Since id this re^)ect the 
western approach had been quite naive so 
far, this exanunaii^ nughi not always be 
^ea.saM’’. 77ie Kunnapa Pt^rs dnes not 
duecily question ihedoctnneof rmncanutkm. 
butitademptsaseculaf andfacbialapprovh. 
On (he basil of newspaper reports and the 
letters aiul speechesof the regems and olheis, 
Che report siKceetk in sheddiog considerable 
light on the chain of tveou Subyectmg tbe 
puUiicx ofsuccessKai 10 this furm of analysis 
was a departure from the iradiitona] Kagyupa 
path. 

Such critkaJ altitudes seem to have been 
most prooouDCcd in some of the Buddusl 
centres in Germany. TThis. m edkcrial ia 
Kugyu boldly staled that "Wbereas the 
Tlbeiantradi lion ts superior asregards icUgND 
and philosophy, we would like (ogive iheru 
some broiherly advice on the westera 
understanding of democracy u regards 
tnmipareacy and solidarity'' IXogyu Itft 
19921 (my traralaiion). 


TV Kamiapa Papery received a reply m 
the form of acou nter^report enritled Kanrupa 
K/ititnc: A Sshumese Puint of Vtew. edited 
by the Sikkimese nun Ani Karma Dechen 
Ztoigmo and published in 1993 by a number 
of Sikkimese Biiddhiu grtmps. This report, 
too, consists ol newspaper reports, letters, 
imervie ws and edif on al com nvnts. but w here 
The Kormapo Papery attempts an 
interaaiiunaliai perspective, Kormapa 
Khenno admiiv a nation,il isi S ikki mese stance. 
tCamapo Khenmt point<: out that Shamarpa 
at several poinis in iinic accepted '.He 
Mibeiukiiyufilic pitdiviion Inter a^ should 
not. iheretore. have double later. 

Karrmifta Jfkr/in.r funhv* <i*oks (oesiabiistl 
tbe authmtivity of IK iircdiciion letter by 
means uf n grophologuai analysis 

The KattnofM Khritfi" report mentions 
that Rumtek w 11 r^ecsol I un1 Kf con fronuitions 
between groups of monks ;uk 1 luymcn in 
August 199? The cwnnftijuuns were 
followed h» i ii*fye navtinv. The meeting 
was critical nflwu SiltXimcsvcxMLAs who 
had moved the high court of S kkim 
queuiomnjsthe insiallHiituKvi Ugyi'n Thmicy. 
The meeting found the msolvciiwnt of the 
couni uflwu'camud and dishonourable. 
Instead ihc 'ncciing ur;*,cd the gi'vcmment 
of Sikkim lu like steps lu snfcgUHTcl (hi: 
sanctiiy of rviigiun 

In 1994 evcfiis tix^k :i new turn when 
Shamarpa itMallv p.udkK' sJ on altemotivi; 
Karmapa riw U veer <U.I Til'ctan Hen/.in 
C'hentse w horn Sh umarp 1 claims to have firM 
met in 19K6 Unlike llyyim Ihitiley. Tenzin 

Chentse was Nought.if Tihei before Hts 

tdeniiiv wa» made puhl’w On March 17. he 
was 1 n>lHll^^l .IS tlu* Urh Karmapa by 
Sh jmari u at Korinap 1 li iiv ni.iiional Budif hist 
Ccniie H. Nev IVIhi 'Ihc •lUlironeftieTit«,is 
marred by vvdcticc os nuHikv and luymci* 
opposed u »Kh ii)wif|u 1 h >vy clones aiwl Niu Ics 
at the i luliluic The esvni rot e 1 vcti w idu prcs« 
C4*vengc Mh in Indi.i .inJ imemaiioniillv 
IKetiy I99J. .Sahgal MiUd; Krann I99J: 
rcnb«lh> 1994: Htr Pc'inoMust PW4j The 
siniation wa» luoher ntiliiiciscd when Uw 
vhief mimsier of SikktTit .isxcil x\^f prune 
minister uf India lu inii*rvene {The Tunes f 
/Wro, 19941, The Dalai Lama hos kciii out 
vanpuN signals. Nit has on .i^iMinKdapovinui 
as arbitrator. 

By April 19*M. 1 here lot e. there were isvo 
rival claimant:* 10 the Karmapa Uilc. isiie 
occupying the old seat of the Ko^yupas ,n 
Tibet and siurounded rruinly by Tihoiaru 
and ancUier i'ccufvm^ ilir seat in a iu*a 
instihile in NB^v Delhi aoj wrrounded hy 
Oerrpan. Russian. Swiss. Hungarian. Polish, 
Swedish. Danish. Malaysur:, Amcricun. 
British, Mexican, Juptmesr and oihci 
converts. The h-m of the I6(h Ku/mapa in 
Rumick was vacant and the main ireasuron 
pf tbe sett mmained lucked up and tmdi'r 
pobce protcciion 

Tbe conflict out lirKd above pri nt 1 to s^^me 
of (he dilemmas facing Tihciui Buddhism 
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in (te modera world. One problem has been 
10 strike a balance between the ittferestt of 
Che Tibeuns in Tibet and the interests of 
KagyuptA elsewhere. To me the fact that the 
Dalai Uuna accepted the choice of Ugyen 
'Dunky is signifiesm because it coMributea 
to the re^tabliskcnent of Buddhism within 
Ubet with the co*openiiofl of Ihe Chinese 
authorities. Situpa and Oyalisab apparently 
also reached Ihe coneJusion that it was 
impoiunt to re'eslablish Buddhism inTibei. 
andonajoumeyioUbetin 1991 Siiupaiook 
Ihe oppoctonicy to Meniify a large number 
of iKH'SO'high ranking tulkus. 

By anendiAf to the interests and needs uf 
the Tibetans in Tibet, other interests were 
lideJined. Shamarpa emerged as the 
spokesperson of such inieicsti, principally 
(he Buddhist convens. In e speech in Maieysia 
in 1993. Shasnerpe acknowledged that the 
Dalai Ifimo as head of the eaik government 
had a special responsibility towirds the 
Tibetans in Tibet, but said that he himself, 
Shamarpa. chose (o focus on Buddhism. 
Including Buddhism in (he west [Zangmo: 
59-60; and McDonald 1994]. He made it 
dear (hat he thought lhat finding a Karmape 
in Tibet had been politically espedieM, end 
(hat such a politically cottvenient Karmapa 
was not necessarily the real Karmapa. 

For a period, the rift helped to demystify 
(he process of selection and allowed the 
world to glimpse the complea motives 
governing Ihe process, Howcver.the window 
of o^witunity for reform thus opened was 
not utilised to change (he nsechanism of 
succession. After ihe discovery of the rival 
claimant, the (wo factions have been engaged 
in a symmeihcal power siAiggle which offers 
no immediate prospects of evolving a new 
mechanism of succession. 

So far, the rule has been that Karmapa 
reincamaiei in only one body at a time. U 
Is conceivable lhat this rule will be modified 
so that (ho (WO claimants may be mutually 
accepted as incarnations of different 'aspects’ 
of Ktfmapa.’ Such a compromise, however, 
docs not determine who inherits the throne 
in Ruffliek and ihc M.ttk hat worn by ttw 
Karmapa. Nor would it nccessunlv increase 
the iranspurency nf the successUin process. 

NoIcn 

|) wiMild like lu ihsflk IVt hsuhn. Moiiifc und (Ne 
Bloch'Lang^knv, Duchca Chungydpj, Goran 
Djurfcidl, Eva und Clans Hvnrwrvsvn Manfuli 
ai^ Ole Nydahl. Gunnor (Kof^Min. ar^i Hans- 
OxiMian Ktiiu (^mlwn for supgcsjrons and end- 
cum. The rcspunsibilil)' for ihe conrcnl uf the 
uniwls is, tiuwvwt. iiHiic aluiK.I 

1 Fof ihc ciHtcvpi ol CKiricafinA. «ce Huiuingion 

mz. 

2 Accurding ii> Nevtcivnko l pp 'U > ), Kunginil 

CRpressed duubis aboui che autheniicily of 

Ihc lircdiciitin Iciicr. iHhcn deny ihu, «aA ihc 

cum: 

> Mas Weber dewrihe J ihe worhl of Mahaysns 

Huddhisiii as a iii«|Kel purden [Wetvr l4<Mt. 


255) Md need Bk ceofiapt of cntaanlrrwig for 
dr d ai ly sti ft ca aoa of such weM. 

4 For his own accouM of maenad of BvdiBtoim 
in the wear, see NyM 1993. 

5 Bettol«GO’SMM«aljideBwMte'iacihes 
a SI loilar pnMera by aBcapngthrce competing 
candidates K dr mcamatnnaoric^reiively 
dr bhL apeecti «d the body of a deceased 
Lana. Fetlowli^ hiaaoneal peecedesHs. dr 
fdm ako eimdoy s an oracle lo provide clues 
io the a m h e ia c ity of co enp eti ng canddarr 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Ideologues and Ideology 

Privatisation ctf Public Enterprises 

Arun Ghosh 

Vw pressure frrm all iruemalionut instauiufns wday is for pnvatisatUm. 
Indeed even mt)re dunfierous is the ideology that any govemment 
interveniion in economic activity is bad hy definition. How ever. expoMnrs 
of 'minimum government’ are also sirttng adi^vtes of the states’ ~ 
involvement in mcdniaining 'law and order'^to break up militant trade 
unions, crush organised strikes. Oftd so on. 


A SlVDYoflhe lusiory ofccononsctkxtnno 
and of development tfou Ad (he world wool J 
seem 10 suggest ihsi uiempu to explam 
different patterns artd rates of growth of 
different ertuntnes in terms of given 
ideolugwal premises—capiulisi or socialist, 
and within the eapsiaJistic fame work, free 
market or slate interventionist—or even 
attempts lu recummend ilie aJupdon of an 
obviously successful paiiem of development 
m any one country as a model for all others, 
arc full of pufalls, and are Uintamouia to a 
iniumerpresakionul history. Thedrvehipmcnt 
of sociciy calls for a holistic view 
Developiocnt involves social, cuUurul, even 
philosophic iuinudcs. and the orgatnsaiion 
of produciion (and disinhuiion of the 
pro^i) in a manner that is conducive to 
development. 

EconoRUC organ isauon is i he rrujor factor 
in Mimulaiing economic growili. Marii the 
two ditlereni wi>rds already used it) thi'« 
conicsl: devciupnieni and growth. They are 
nut synonymous, and yet usually, they arc 
associated together. But let us set that issue 
aside for the rttomcni. 

Economic organisation is in many ways 
a lunciion uf attitudes, ol past iradiliuns and 
culiure: and altitudes change with the level 
of GducaUon. of general health and freedom 
from debilitating diseases. Altitudes also 
determine work culture and work cihic. but 
the latter are ik 4 'gi vens* i n any society; they 
can and do change with the soaal frasneworii. 
The much maligned 'casual' character of 
Indian labour, the temptation of urban 
workers to go off to their villages from time 
to lime, arises from the fact that the 'roots* 
of these workers are still in their villages. 
In fact, in the rural areas, the farmers have 
to work in season and out. come rain, 
scorching hot winds or scaring cold wcaUier. 
The cropping season demands whole*hearted 
aiieniion of the furmer iespecially where 
irrigation makes ii pouible to raise even 
three crops over ihe year). Tb. same farmer 
migrating to join the urban industrial labour 
force, with his family lef) behind in the 


village, makes at least two uipt back home 
every year; and the Harvard Business School 
trained manager frets, and bemoans Ihe bek 
of diKi|Hine of the Irsdiao workers as 
compared to bs Japanese counierpans. The 
'hire and fire* philosophy—drnn^ iMo the 
manager's consciousness at Harvard—are. 
however, quite alien lo Japanese cullure. 
where workers join a faciory for life, content 
with (he seruniy of their j^. The wempt 
to introduce either Detroit or Tokyo culture 
m say. Kanpur, u necessarily fraught with 
danger 

Let us go baiA lo the fogouinhead of 
dcvelopmeni. Even at the coal of repetition. 
It is necessary to restate Alfred Minhall's 
prescient wo^: ''Knowledge is our moat 
piwerful engine of production... Organisa* 
tiun aids knowledge... Hie distinction 
between public and private properly in 
knowledge and orgisHsauon b of great and 
growing imporunce; in some respects of 
more importance than ihai between public 
and private property in material thiop...** 
<A1 tnA M ar^l; hvtdplrs of Economtet: 
eighth cditionMacmitUn. 1947; pp 13S*39>. 

Of almost equal importance today in a 
world of increasing interdependeoce^ 
world ^itii^ smaller by Ihe day as a result 
of the revolution in communications 
technology—is the external environment. 
The caternal enviromacni becomes 
increasingly more important as the size of 
the courtly gets tmalJer. since its physical 
endowment necessarily becomes more 
limited and more specialised, and its 
dcpcDdence on exchanges with the rest of 
the world more prunounced. Let me stitc 
l«re that this does not warrant 'autarky* for 
a large cnuoiry. TV frontiers of knowledge 
att expanding rapidly around the world, and 
no one would recommend autarky as a 
necessary condiiMH for developmem of a 
large (and hitherto uaderdevcfopcd)counify. 
Equally, the attempt to borrow models ^ 
devefopmcni which have succeeded dse* 
where—i na whdiy difTerem culiuni nabciK- 
or even to lay down economic diicinnes 


which arc essentially raiionali^tioru of 
development patlerm at given conjunctures 
of hisuiry. would at best reflect extreme 
ftfivrxr. The dialectics of change do not 
follow njtes laid down by grammanans. 

The 2Uih century has seen (he advent of 
three disiioci economic philosophies. The 
three major schools of thought are: (a) the 
classical doctnne that free (and unfeuered) 
trwieisbest. which—sianing with Walratian 
'general equilibrium* theory, and expounded 
I n terms of the *Paitto>optimum *—has today 
crystallised into (he eoncept of 'minimum 
govemmciK* (propounded rnosi effectively 
hy Fnedrkh von Hayek) accompanied 
Milton Friedman*I moneiarist ^roach 
which prescribes a monetary policy 
cateulued to bring about 2 ero inflation, no 
matter what the consequences; (b) Ihe 
modiMKeyaesiarKum>Kjledaanipproa^ 
of state intervention with a view to 
mainuining full empfoymeni. even while 
kee^ng in place many of the institutions 
(and the instiMionai framework) of i 
capiuHsi society; and (c) the Manian concept 
of I socialist souety. which was given a 
form by Urun. a^er the October 1917 
Revolution In Russia. That form, in the 
erstwhile USSR, differed radically from the 
Marxian grammar: but that ii not the pojiu. 
The ^nt IS. there are now three different 
pattons or models—on which different 
expeiTs have built iheir own approaches to 
economic growth, with widely divergeni 
models (to wii, the South Korean viS’O'Vit 
the Taiwanese approaches, both obvious 
successes for divergent reasons). However, 
if one were to study the success of the east 
Asian countries (as compared to the failure 
of the effort at development in the Laiia 
American countries), one would be stAick 
by: (a) the early focus on 'education* for all 
in the east Asian countries, and (b) (he 
extreme inequalities in. and (he periodic 
flights of domestic coital from Die Latin 
American countries. There have indeed been 
inequalities of income distribution Jn east 
Asian countries, but nowhere so stark, 
nowhere involving palpable destitution of 
part of the population that has charactensed 
Latin America. But that is another issue. Let 
us. for (he momenl. focus on the transition- 
in the port'war world—from Keynesian 
policies to the era of minimum government. 

It should be claified at the outset that the 
economic principles now in ascendance 
around the world art a combination of (he 
Hayek-ian principle of minimum govemmeru 
and Ihe Milton Frledmsmiin monetarist 
principle of money suppi y bei ng so regulated 
as to bnng about xero*inflation. These two 
foci essentially sum up the economic 
philosoph) o* Margirei Thatcher; and it is 
certainly the F'nedman approach that today 


infornu the philosophy of the Inteniatioul 
Monetary Fund. (It u tfoni^ that the two 
Bretion Woodi iiuijtutionajhe IMFand the 
World Bank, were leaHy A brain child of 
John Maynard Keynea. 'Hw third instituiion 
dreamed up oy Keynes—the iDtematkmal 
Trade Organi&atiorH*-n now about to be 
r^om, with adramaric genetic rnuudon. as 
a child of (he US concept of the New 
Iniemationat Economic Oder, in the form 
of the World Trade Organisation, replying 
the GATT. But that ii another—and a 
long—etory.) 

Aa pointed om recently by Amt Bhadun 
and Kazjmierz Latki, “the dominant view 
of macro-ecoAomic policy prescriptions 
swingi nice a pendulum every few decides^ 
from the view that the government \^ 
Interfering too much with the economy to 
the view that it ii not doing enough" (vidr. 
AmH Bhadun and Kaaimerz Letki: 

of Michal KaUcki Teddv; KFW. 
P^ruary 12. 19^. pp 356>57>. It ia not 
■ecoiiary lo repeat Bhadun and Laski r 
highly pertinent seruimenta. expounded so 
fcceiuly in these columns. But perhaps an 
American view is worth reproduang here 
“A competent, customer-driven public 
sector IS neceiiary, pertly to provide 
lervicet—-and partly to keep (he private 
sector honest", says Robert Kunner. and 
he adds "Even lib^als get eKasperaied at 
dumb public sector bureaucracie»->yet 
private buieaucracies are neither as efficient 
nor as seif-cleanxing as many of their 
champions insiir. tv^. Robert Kuttnerin 
hlentaiionol fituinoss Week. New York. 
June 28, 1993, p 7). 

New Ricirr 

It is interesting that it was left to a 
journalist. Brendan Martin* (described as 
"an independent consullanl specialising m 
privatisation and public sector reform world 
wide"), to bring out the theoretical edifice 
of the neO'Conservahve''HJe8cribod by 
Marlin as the New Right economic policies 
which have gained ascendancy in 
industrially-developed countries since the 
BOs. It is Brendan Martin who brings out 
succinctly the nature uf the neiycoftseryaiive 
philosophy, as a combination of the Hayek- 
ian doctrine of minimum government, and 
the Milton Ftiedman-ian approach to 
monetary policy. In some ways, this 
philosophy seems to have inspired both 
Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan, 
though Reagan threw Milton Friedman to 
ihe winds in hi % quest for a new tnlrniaiionat 

economic order under i he hegemony of the 
US. However, while abandoning the 
Fnedman approac h wnhm ihe US. Reagan 
prompted tiv IMP and the World Bank to 
assiduously pursue these policies for 
developing countries, in regard lo financing 
the balance of paymems diseduilibna—and 


of ^ capita] needs of devetopneai—of 
hitherto underdeveloped countries around 
the wold. Thatcher La BriiaiD was equally 
influenced by Hayck and mednv. but it 
was eMoetitily the former's diou'm of 
^minimum govemnent' which inspired 
Thatcher's xeaJ for privatiMfioci. On the 
other hand, western Europe l«s hod much 
less enthusiasm for Hay^-ian thou^, the 
economic philosophy of weatem Europe was 
Mroogly influenced by monetarisio. 
cftpectaJly alter the 'staglUiiOA' that oigu Ifed 
the indusirially developed countries in the 
70s. And ioidally. Ihe Bmton Woods (wins 
also adopted the same philoeophy. It is only 
lately that the privatisation bug has bitten 
the World BaiA M tte IMF. 

Again, one hat to reflect on the 
conjuncture of historical deielopmeots in 
(he 70s. The west European couninea had 
for years bean frecting against (he 
condnuing balance of payments defkiu of 
the US-^ surteii of dollars nmeimg more 
than the needs of liquidity nf (he entire 
world—and as early as 1971. major crocks 
had appeared in tbe Bnsion Woods formula 
of staMe gold pricea and stable exchange 
rates monitored by the IMF. The 
Smithsonian agre em e n t of 1971 was a 
patch'Up (hat just could not tuceeed Then, 
in 1973. came the first ‘oil shock': and 
inflation—with sugnaiion of output— 
overtook all developed countries. The era 
of 'stagflation' was the signal for the 
emergence of Friedman's momtansm 

It was tbe U.S inBuence—e^Krial ly dunog 
(he Reagan* Bush era—whach ushered in a 
noticeahle change in the approach of the 
World Rank, m regard to the terms of 
financing "structural adjustment, which 
became necessary for all (non oi I 'producing) 
devciopi ng countries, u a result of the sharp 
deicnomion in their terms of trade. One has 
10 note that during the 70a. all developing 
countries lackii^ indigenous oil reserves 
fell lhadouble shock of decli rangcoirunodity 
prices (and therefore, of deditung export 
prices 1 and rising import prices. They needed 
baJance of payments support in addition u> 
devckipmem Fnance. 

The 70s also saw a glut of, finance 
availahiUty in the form of petroduUars, and 
many commercial banks kni large sums of 
capital unwisely, especially to South 
American couMries. These loans misfired: 
and in the early 80». the problem nf massive 
extern] debt—cnntrocuM at high interest 
rates—hit many borowing counuies around 
the world, particularly those in Uaiin 

America 

It is curkHis (hat ai thu juncture, the so- 
called Paris Club siepp^ in. with the 
blessings of the IMF. It renains a moot 
potm as tn why the Interg&tiooal Monetary 
Fund should step in to save banks in 
developed countries from rum (arisiag 
from foolish and greedy toans rnade by 


then), but intBVflse h did. Ibe IMP aod Hr 
W orld BaiBt stepped ifl to lead 10 dseiaiMed 
countnes. provided they did &ot renege on 
ibe debt contracted by them from 
cwnmercial banks. Deb(-icevicl&| and debt 
repayment thus became a first chanc, and 
a coiidjtion for assistance from the IMF 
and the World Bank. Debt-equity swaps, 
all to the advantage of fo^idi and greedy 
lenders to poor countries, became the order 
of tbe day. The Milton Friedman approach 
infcvmed (he IMF leading condidoos, while 
Ihe Hayek-ian approach of ''reinlmum 
govemDeM" bocme (he credo of (be World 
Bank, even in regard to development 
fiiiaodiig. 

TUKNAlOirT 

Perhaps this brief excursion into the 
economic developments around the world 
from the mid- 60 f may help lo an 
understanding of the 180 degree mm in (he 
economic philosophy of tbe Worid Bank— 
from the d^a of George Woods la the early 
60s to the Lewis Preston regime currently. 

The 50s and the 6 Qb were decades of 
vninterrupted growth ia the industrially* 
developed countries. They were alao years 
when Keynesian polidcs^staM intervention 
were widely accepted. More importamly, 
developmoit economists around (he world— 
in pariicular. the exponents of the ‘big push' 
(heo^ (Albert Nirschman and others)—felt 
strongly (hat state intervention was a 
necessary (though not a sufTicieni) condi (ion 
for impefitng an impetus for economic 
developmeM to developing countries. The 
two decades of the 50i and the 60s during 
ihis century saw even those slneped in 
cl iMical economics, in particularpeoplellkc 
John Hkks (and a host of others) prescribe 
the conditions (or industrial soaeiiestogrow 
coftsisient with full employmOit, 

Wc are not emcmed wHh (he socialist 
expenment hero; but (hero is no doubt (hat 
the Reagan*Thaiicher drive In favour of 
private enterprise got a big boost fn^n the 
collapse of the Soviet economy, and of 
communist regimes in eastern Europe, from 
1989onwards. The reasons for the collapse 
of the eastern European economies do not 
con ce rn us here directly; yet. it needs to 
be reaHirmed categorically (hit it wax not 
(be inherent saperiority of Ihe market 
system as an allocator of resources— 
Keynes has demonstrated the essential 
inadequaciee of the market system—w hi ch 
has been the prime cause of (Im cataclysmic 
chuigee observed since 1989 Rather, 11 

was Use failu re of over-centroUsafon which 
led to (he collapse of tbe command 
economies. The point to note is (hat we see 
Increasing signs of over*cen(ralisation ol 
economic decision •making under the 
phi losophy of 'mi ni mum government*. The 
clout of the MNCi, oflntarnaiional rinance 
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apiial^ hm in ^ led to woildwide over* 
ceDiraUfation of economic decUion- 
makini, even to the exclusion of otherwise 
itrong and powerful suiei. 

The pretiure—from all Inieraational 
inftitutione''-today is for privatisaoon. Of 
late» ibe credo of privatuaiion has become 
10 idecloffic&l issue rather than one of 
deUbcndon as to die need, the circumstance, 
the likely gain. Indeed, what is even more 
dangerous is the ideology that any 
government ioterveniion in economic 
activity is bad by definition—the South 
Korean experience is cleverly laid aside-^ 
and that all private enterprises are 
necessarily betw and more efneient than 
their public sector counierparu. There is 
a lofi^<cum»philoaophical issue that arises 
herein thai is miued in usual debates on 
the lubjefi. The exponents of * minimum 
government’ are strong advocates of 
governhtent enforcement of law and 
order; and the forces of law and order are 
to be used for breaking up trade unions, 
crushing organised strikes, for liquidating 
workers’ resistance. The focus now is on 
• 'flexible employment’ policy.'Thus, while 
government rauii not intervene directly in 
the domain of economic activity, ii must 
intervene in favour of employers who 
should have the right to hire and fire, to 
closedown establishments at will (and to 
restart them elsewhere in an environmeni 
more adapted to exploitation oj workers! 

There is another aspect of state 
i nterveniion that i s mi sseU by the iile^il ogues 
ofprivateenMfpnse. The slate must manage 
money supply so as to ensure zero i n nation, 
no mailer what the cost to society is. 

Brendan Marlin analyses the above, and 
related issues with the skill, and 
^understanding surpassing that of most 
economiiis. In a volume .spanning 17 
chapters, and replete with not only logical 
arguments but ^so practical illustrations, 
Brendin Martin hu demonstrated: (a) that 
priviiisaiion of public enterprises is not 
necessarily in the public interest but in the 
interest of certain (ideniihable) pressure 
groups and vested inieresi.s: (b) that the 
ideology of phvatisation^^oupled with 
other policies enforced hy the IMF and the 
World Bank—is not in the interest of 
developing countries; and (c) that (here is 
a viable alternative, which is possible to 
attain, by empowerment of the service 
users (i e, by decentral Uaiion), by regulation 
and by genuine compeiiUon, by devolving 
management responsibility, tn short by 
realfucUiring and reforming the manage¬ 
ment of public services. puMic utilities, 
public enterprises. 

A few gen^ propositions, again based 
on Brendan Martin* s analysis, would be in 
order here. The first general proposnion 
that one can make without fear of 
contradiction is that the capitalist system 


is no longer wfaat was envisaged by Adam 
Smith. Free eompeiition among a large 
number of buyers and sellers ia no longer 
a part of the capitiJisi ideology. TTiis is 
partly due to technological changes, but 
the process has been hastened by the 
emergence of tranirutional coqtorationi 
with control over large eapiial and ocher 
resources, whkh enaUes them to call the 
tune in regard to imenuuional econonue 
policy making In the eirty 1990s there 
were 17.000 multinational companiei 
(MNCs) straddling the Internationa] 
economy through 1.70.000 affiliates 
through^t the world. A nwre 172 MNCs 
in five countries tUSA. Japan. FraiKC, 
Germany and the UK) accoumed. in 1972. 
for sales of S 5.219 billion (vide. Brendan 
Merlin). Allhough ihe magnitudes are not 
really comparable, one has to compare this 
volume of lurewer with world GDP 
estimated at around S 2.19.000 billion. 
Thus, die ules of 172 MNCs in five 
countries alone were 24 per cent of world 
GDP. an indicaiion of ihdr economic and 
rinancial clout 

Inevitably, ai a result, ihe reformed 
GA’fT, signed on December IS. 1995 at 
Geneva, speaks of 'market access*. 
Competition is no longer the concern of 
the GATT, Trade aa an instrument ot 
economic development is an outmoded 
concept, and Ch^er IV of the erstwhile 
GATT fiads no place in the revised teat. 
Instead, there is focus on the sanctity of 
Intelleciual Property Rights, of trade In 
services (even though free movement of 
population is firmly denied), of freedom 
of capital movemcnis (which would give 
micnutiooal finance capital a complete 
grip over national economic pohciesl. 

It is in the above background that we in 
India need to look at (he present drive- 
inspired by the World Bank/IMF—for 
privatisation of state enteipnscs. Indeed, 
the cult of privatisation has now straddled 
Mttoibe realm of social services. Education, 
medical and related services, ii is argued, 
arc better delive^ by private enterprise 
than by the state. Pnvaie enterprise has 
become, in a Hayekdan framework, the 
best way to organise a11 economic acti viiies 
because all 'govcmeneni* intervention is 
necessarily bad. 

Curiously, this extreme view is not stated 
by government spokesmen, but urged on 
the government by a section of the news 
media and business interests. But semmars 
are being organised by management 
institutes to 'educate’ the bureauovy on 
the wisdom of privatisation: and in one 
such seminar (aiiended by the present 
writer) ofTicial spoksmen were full of 
incfTiciency of (a few selected) state 
electricity b^rds and of the Indian Airlines 
with exam^es of the efTiciervy of mme 
private aiilincs to urge that all public 


enterprises should be privatised forthwith, 
mris was. of course, considerably before 
the neglect of maintenaiKe—and of the 
flouti ng of ’ safety norms* by some airli nes 
came under o^cial notice)' However. In 
the present context, we should not get 
bog^ down by specifics; we need a clearer 
understanding of the overall philosophic 
approach. 

The absurdity of the proposition—as 
sated by ofRcial spokesmen—does not appear 
to bother the modem exponents of ’neO' 
conservatism*. Yet. the neo*coniervative 
needsa govemmem with an effective Ice 
force for maintaining the status quo. That 
any exchange between two pintei with 
vastly different resource power Is likely to 
result in unequal exchange, or unequal 
gains from exchange—in the matter of 
both internal and externa] exchanges—is 
conveniently forgotten. (Long ago. ai far 
back as the I9th century. Alfred Marshall 
had demonstrated that the gains from trade 
are never equal: vtdr. Manl^l: Furr Theofy 
of Fortxpi Trade -) Today's international 
economic policies have come to be 
governed by international finance capital; 
and all ocher 'players’ in the arena are like 
puppets; even this cardinal truth does iwi 
occur to the champions of liberalliaiion 
and globalisation In India. (Just one 
individual speculator. George Soros, 
demonstrated this by successfully bringing 
down the pound sterling and forcing the 
UK to opt out of the ERM of the EEC}, 
That 'liherelisstion* ought to be directed 
to freeing the energies ofihc viii imihitudes 
of the Indian population does not figure 
m the cakxUus. for (he calculus being applied 
luday is that of imematimal finance capital. 

Thus, we have a new 'ideology* let loose 
on the Indian economy, in which the 'media' 
have an important contrlbuiinn, seeking to 
destroy the Indian polity, devastate ihe 
Indian social framework. And yet. (he 
official proriouncemenr is that Indis will 
chart the 'middle course’. 1*hat was staled 
hy no les» an authority than the prime 
mini sier of India at Davos i n early February 
and in London in early March of this year. 
The present ‘middle course* is. however, 
the middle of nowhere. India is adnlt in 
a turbulent sea. 

Brendan Martin's incisive analysis is 
titled. 'In Whose Interest**’ The Indian 
people have a right to ask' 'For Whose 
Benefit. In Whose 1 merest* are the placatory 
statements being made hy the Indian prime 
minister, even as India sysiemniically 
surrenders her economic sovereignty, her 
pri le assets, bet freedom to steer the couni ry 
in a worid of fioanciaJ sharks? 

Note 

* Breodan Martin fn rA/ PaAh, 

^nvctiiuium wid Fublu Serittr Kef^rm Xa J 

Books. I.oodofl, in a^MKiaUMi wilh I'utilit; 
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Dear Unitholder. 

Thu yev renrkt rhe cumplMion of rhrv« decade* nf UTI^ 
1 (U a Undmarlt yctr in the eminence of any innitutton > I take 
great pteaaure In presenting report on (he Trust's perfontunce 
during III (hittieth year. It has set several bndmarks. They 
are a reflection of y^r abiding trust, faith and conhJence In 
US. Un I invaMiUe funJa crossed Ri. 50.000 crates conttihuied 
hy over J ctore and 60 lakh unir holdmg accounts. Unit 
capital of Unir Scheme '64 crossed Ri. 10,000 crnres and the 
number of unit'holding accouno under the scheme crosmd 
one crore. Lin's sales grew by 70 percent, [^tespiie significani 
reduction in interest rates. UTI is maintaining dividend un 
all schemes 

All ihcK have come in the Iwe of some tough challenges. 
Last year added a new dimension tn the comperiiion with 
(he entry of six new private sector mutual funds InrercR 
rates came down and the capital matkeu rcmeiruKi vulwile. 
This made the task of maintaining the nominal rate of 
return id our investors difficult. Yet. the Trust has been 
able to give more than the promised nee under all its incotne 
flans, it needs to be stressed (hat (his meAS a higher teal 
rate of return in view of the lower rates gf inflation prevailing 
during the year. 

Salest Though the last year witnessed step up in competitive 
activity with iKeentryoffl new pnvate sector Mutual Rin^ 
UTl'i market share remained uruffected with roeal sales 
exceeding Rs. 10.400 cnees in face value (arwl Rs. 12.500 
crores in sale value). Tha represenu an increase in sales uf 
704h over (hat iif last year. 

Ihitins the year the Trust Uunciwd Seven new schemes, apart 
fhm ongoir^ open-ended schemes. RMarKly 67% id the funds 
were col lected under our open -ended schemes, whib 2 2 % cd 
rhe funds came from income otienieJ clusc'cnded schemes 
and remaining 11 % came thn^ugh uur e^uiry .oriented schemes. 

Airuingthe Khemes, chete was a resurgence of envesror inteiot 
in the Unit Scheme '64. with sales increasing by about 
Ks. 1850 crores. coming fn>m 8 'lakh inve«torv Sales tnler 
Children’s Gift Growth Fund 6t CRTS-81 aere also 
significantly higher than that of (he previoi^ year, Tbtec 
mortthJy income schemes were launched and among theta 
they mobilised over Rs. 1400 cneav - thiw sending sttonip 
signa Is uf f heir cunt inued pi^larity. Tha y Ic* under Deferred 
Income Unit Plan *9^ also did excetdin^y well. 

We are slowly moving into in era where commiircd rate of 


return Mr a kaiger |«nud will be a thing of the past. Last 
year wv mimduced orse such scheme - "Gtowing Corpus 
Gniwing Irrcome Plan" - without any committed me of 
return. 'Hie scheme elicited a birly good ta^unse with over 
<inr hihI a half lakh investors putting in about Rs. 200 crores. 

The Master Ek|uity Plan *94 proved to be tyarly the unanimous 
choice amemg investors of Equity Linked Sevingi Scheme. 
Good performance of ihe earlier series of Master Equity Plans 
seerns to have reiterated investon' confidence In UTI. The 
scheme collected Rs. 715 crores from <wer 10 lekh investors. 

Fund Perfonnancet Thu was yet another year uf 
c^munendable performance nf our invcsiment under diflettnt 
Khemes. In a year marked by extteroe volatility of the stock 
ma Aet one tedeemir* feature for the inveacors of UTI growth 
schemes was that (he Net Asset Value of all UTI growth 
schemes continued to outperform rhe stock market indices. 
*ni4s u shown by the following table: 
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MastersKare. the first equity onented scheme of the TruR. 
which was off e red for redemption at NAV based repurchswe 
price h» saven a compounded ancii^l reeum of 46.36% co 
the mvesen. However a maiority of the investors who ^ided 
to continue vrth the icheinc were given a poM red^**ip(ion 
dividend of 18% in addition to bonus units In the imtio of 
l;3 and rifhu in the rano of 1:1 on the enlarged capltaL 

InveMors <ff our tneome schemes which matured laM year 
were ahn pkasandy surprised wrirh capital appreciation on 
oiaturity. which were much more than promised e.g. the 
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• Incnnc PIm pnvtdt mor dun ibe pmNM^ ww 


c^cal appreciation on maturitv dceUivd under MJSCdl) 
wm 11% a» agiinat 2% pratnlMd and It wai 28% acaiaat 
a aifliilar promiae d 2% under Mlto(12). Under 0IUS*9I 
a bonua dividend d 7% was declared chough there wee 
no such ptomiK. 

Inveatof S«rvic«»: For .' ^ 
afiruiKialorganisacionlike .Web* '' ' ' ' ^ 

ours efftclent fund * 

management Itself ii an # ftSKirtSL 

important elemenr of , ** 

service. However, with the • 1^4 

Increase in (he volume of albOlm^^tf^UalP^eiS 
work, services camv under • 

stress and UTl end its a Cbtft%4 ^ 2BM *001 

Regismirs have not been • ♦ UUP - \6S% ♦Ma 
able to Citpe up with the * CBTS • l$M ♦ COC 

irwrecsing activities. UTl 
has been makitiK sustained 

effons ro Impti^T mvestor * ryto\nkr*US%4Mn 

M r isfact ion In are.M of after price te (im wMh of 

sales services. lawlMne PUffei^Mce 

• A fully C.wn»d UTl • Mpo.^Fw*<wp«fc« 

.ub..dMrv U,n...ncd ’ 

-UTl Sorvi.c. pCm 

Ltds hjnetieminc Asetf 2 

Ai> Registnr 4r>d Tmrufer • Uw Invotfoe Sarv te^ Umle 

ejceiuy. CtrRduallv ihU ' ' 

should reduce i>ur drfendence xwi ourshJe reemmn and 
cnhsincc nur «er%*icing cspxitv. 

« As a result ^if rhe tcchn«>loev upgradaruiri fr u iect under 
implementatkm. faciliiY to t&»ue cemficaie 'Aerom the 
Counter for Unit Scheme *64 uras extended to 21 place*. 
In Bomhav this fi*ciUtv has heen extended to CGGF also. 

* A single window investor services cell has started 
hjnctioning at Bombay rvspivsding to invotoe Querk* 
from anywhere in the OKmtry. 

• In order ro protect the invruor>* interest, the Trust started 
buying hack units from the stock market when the toarket 
prices fell by more than 10% over the NAV d a listed 
scheme. 

♦ The maturity proceeds of our income Khemes were 
distributed to the investon without calling for their 
membership cvciiltcaMi. This saves a lot of tine and 
results in prumpt receipt of maturity proceeds by the 
i.Aeston. 

Socili AudUt To address the queation m to srhac erteru 
this unique ocganisacion has been able to fulfil its 
responsibilities vu>a'Vis lU various publics and (he KKiery 
at large • an independent Social Audir Coaimmac of 
6ve eminent citiieiu has been set up. The Coaminee 
has decided on io own methodologv and has been wurkii^ 
far the last six months. It has also comrabsMcwd (he 
Krvkct of a professional market research body (o survey 
and solicit (he views and fuggenions from varioua 
im corutituems. The committee is crated to tdmkt 
Its report by the end d Seprembo. 1994. 


Un Co be cnonitoced by SEBl: UTl has been 
scrupulot^ fc^ovii^ die varicui provmons and regulations 
contained in UTl Act 1963 and UTl General Regulations. 
In keeping wiih the changes In the regulstory frameworit, 
SCBl has been asked to supervise UTl, consiscent with the 
! / ' ' i r-*'-' ■ ‘ • ^T\ Act. This would 

- ’'/ • /»*'. become eflectivr horn July, 
^ 1»4. 










• UTl Bank, the hrst prime sector faMik, tnagfurared on 
.^2.1994 

♦ UtI Ifivmior Serv tea a Umltad bec o me s cpeodonal 


Outlook: As s part of 
our efforts to bring services 
closer to the invesenra, we 
plan to open atlesst five 
new branches In the 
coming rea(< *rhat apart. 
aurcoUectUm network will 
be widened further wirh 
our Chief rcpreseniactves 
acting as our collection 
agents at more number of 
places. The technology 
upgrade lion project whKh 
has already started shewing 
reswiis in some areas of our 
operations, is likely to 
make a set change in our 
invesiiir services In about 
a yean* time. 


Marketing UTI’s ffnarscial schemes, managing invewoni' 
fund' and providing after sales services of the large 
Jimevions that UTl have > 3.6 crore umc'holden * ini'olve 
Urge scale mppcirt and service of varkiua agencies. Any weak 
link c.aiU lower rhe quality of overall service. Financiil 
services are highly intricate, highly inter^iepencleni and 
require promptneas and timeliness of the highest degree from 
ail concerned. An Instltuikxi of closely related Affiliates 
which can provide diverM services can create tremendous 
synenEy. and fhxn customers* point of view, render services 
arhich have the mark d the Inaticurloo'i character and 
cuoimidiwnc. UTI Is in a position to meet various needs 
of its imit'holders as well as industcy cltents by creation of 
such AffUiates. In the era of liberalisation, this is expected 
froiA un and UTI shall not be lacking in response. 

A£knovAedgements 

t wodd^ike to ei^ftssmy gnaadedrdp^ mhuu to the dedcaOon. 
unuiuy end furd work put m by efl ni> cotieegucs end ocher 
constrasmo of the Trust who hove nuHle these echreveiwncs 
pcssiUe. 
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Nationalising Aesthetics 

Juaki Nair 

The Making of a New 'Indian* Art: Artlite. AestlKtks and Natkmaliam In 
Bengal, I85U*1920 h> Tapaii Guha*Thakuru; Cambridge University ^ess, 
Cambridge. 1992; ppxavii 4 351. 


FOR long, historians focuiod on the 
economic, social and political aspects of 
colonialism and the national movement in 
modern' Indian history. More recent 
penpectives in history, mch as the feminist 
perspective, have raa^ rich harvests from 
cultkiral history, drawing liberally on the 
literary and performative art trillions. 
AllhoMgh social history has drawn s greai 
deal of sustenance Crnm myth, oral culture 
and venlaciilar llientiires, there has been a 
tigruflcant silence about the visual arts. 
Rarely have the visual arts of the colonial 
period been tapped as an archive; even more 
rarely have they been considered i way of 
reconstructing historical epochs. 

If the visual artists and their htstoriaM 
Inhabit altogether different Institutional 
spaces with litile or no contact between 
hisiofy and art history today it is partly an 
expressjon of the general indiflereocc.even 
hostility. 10 the training in visual languages 
in India, Yet it is today more than ever that 
hiitoriiuis need to remaift alert to (he fact that 
such indifference Is a luxury. In such 
contentious times as these, the world of 
visual repieseniaiion has become a major 
site of struggle: the recent u^e by (he 
Allahabad High Court of Nandalal Bose's 
lllusirationt of the Indian Constitution to 
decide on ihe historicity of Rama is a cue 
pinpoint. Is this sense, TapatiGuhaThakucu's 
book is doubly welcome: il enhances nur 
undersunding of the process ot nationalist 
hegemony while emphasising the signi* 
ficance. and limits, of studying the 
development of a new aesthetic. 

Like every other sphere of Indian life. 
Indian visual art forms underwent i radical 
transformatiMi in the colonial period. To 
some extent this was a result of the 
iniroduclion of new materials (such as the 
use of oi I paints) and (he in fluence'of western 
repfeseniaiional modes (such as realismj. 
But to a I arge esienl, thechanges were directly 
a result of the extraordinary imphciiions of 
shifts in pacrunage. The decline of temple 
ami court as patrons of the arts, and the 
development of new mdivichialised sources 
of patronage, I e, the development of a rnarkei 
in an. mcam thai the 'nKanmg' uf a vruik 
of an was increasingly produced not solely 
by the aniu but also by a new mediator, 
namely, the chiic The hieratic Qualities of 
irtisiic production changed dramatically, 
but the cntK and the colonial patron became 
the arbiters of taste, the retailers of the new 
aesthetic, determining to a large extent the 
nsiure of arti«uc pro^ciion. 


No wotsder then that the Quesiioo of 
patronage is a central cm i u sn of the book. 
Cuba Thakufta is c once n sed mainly to mark 
the ways m which anew naiioQalist aesthetic 
was able to establish its hegemony, but the 
measure of such success was in many ways 
commercial Corteemed as the emerging 
Indian bourgeoisie was for the an work as 
'value' (or invcstmeiM) u wdl as 'decora* 
tion'. a space had lo be deared for vstubig 
'crealiviiy’. as opposed to mm imitation, 
Ihe aflistK aensibilHy then had to be mM 
as 'genius'. Nsonaliat m had lo set todf 
off from the 'lowly* aitisanal Qualities of the 
bamala woodcut orthe KaligiM patua or the 
mass produced olcogriph, even as it could 
be no mere replication ^ the western notion 
nf iodividtiaied genius. Setting off high an 
from low. and eastern lauabiliiies from the 
western, both in terms of the form and fbnnai 
of aft work, was the naisonalitt agenda* In 
distinguish!^ itsdf from both these kinds of 
art m colonial India, the artrstic produciion 
ctwJd be sacralised in a new seme, by serving 
the cause of the nation, in an idiom which 
was ovcrwhdnungly Hindu: in the process, 
new nttictudia iumugi^y mm hypottasiied 
in s way that riio isoimed it fm Mmy.. 

Endowing nationalist art with such 
Mipenor purpose was by no means accom* 
plithed the artist alone: eQuatly involved 
was the indigenous an critic, tlw western 
orientalist and. of course. Ihe new patrons. 
The pmueM by whkb such adistinoion was 
ac hieved and maintamsd ih Bengal between 
1850 and 1920. especially at repreiemed by 
the work of Abnindrai^ Tagore, is the 
book's cem/al concern. 

The first three dopcers lay out the kinds 
of dislocation in Che world of ait that were 
produced by Ihe introduction of colonial rule 
in India. In the early stages of cotonfaf luk. 
one group of peiniers found a source of 
livelihood in company commissions for 
paintings of types and trades (p IB), while 
a strong market nourished for patus«, rural 
scfoll paintings which were transfonned in 
the city both in form, through the use of 
watercolours, and in format, through 
irreverent portrayals of new soaal classes 
•inU (heir inocmliiicx. Bui the imioductiun of 

printing technology soon produced a breed 

wood and rnoal engravers, who cornered 
a Isrgcf share of the nwkei throu^ an 
adaptation of (heir slrtlls to facilnace 
reproduction (pp 1I-35). The ba(*iala 
engravings were linear, siylited and (wo* 
dimentionaL though ihemaucall y si m i lar to 
(he KalighM pals. 


A third set of painters, who remained 
somewhat more anonymous, were those 
who adapted certain r^isi conventions to 
the production of mythological picures for 
the mass market in oils. Little is known Qf 
the sources of inspiration of these artitu but 
it is clear that there were shifts in the demands 
of the local elite for realistic renderings of 
religious figures which retainedtheirdivinity 
despite the demands of naruraliim (p 43), 

Meanwhile, the iMroduction of capitalist 
relations m land and the concomiuiu rise In 
forms of coftiutnption which spoke of the 
starus, style, end culture of the owner, pro¬ 
duced a demand for the (rained oil paintings 
and busts which were directly mo^lled on 
Bufopean-siyle psiniings (pp 54-55). This 
taste for Eur^an*style paintings wasclearly 
no accident, and reflected the growing 
emphsais put on wesiem an by colonial 
administrators, especially in the art schools 
which were set up to train Indian artists In 
wcsiem academic styles. The emphasis on 
such tratning went alongside a concern for 
the preservation of the arts and crafts of 1 ndia 
which were considervd extremely precious 
skills, but the higher ground was Mill held 
by (he western artists whose sense of per¬ 
spective and Hair for naturalism was 
considered far more well-developed. 

The emergence of the gentleman artist m 
the milieu of the art Khools. distanced by 
social background and (raiiiing from (he 
artisans, accompanied a shift in the self- 
exmeeplion of the artist who acquired a new 
respectability. Such dignity was possible 
because artists managed to find financial 
succour from teaching, and the very 
respectable profession of book illuitration 
(pS3). Here too, the patronage of the 
wealthy families of Bengal was significant, 
and it was the aesthetic demands of this class 
which forced artists to wort: out a new 
iconographic imagery. There was an 
increasin^y close Mnkagecmerging between 
the visualisation of "AviUrs Ragas and 
Raglnis*', namely, Hindu faith, as the source 
of "an" (pp89, 139). 

In no kiTull pert, such a reading of what 
should he (he proper source of inspiration 
for a (Tuly national ‘art* was greatly enabled 
by (he w<^ nf prominent orienialisis. noialHy. 
EB Kavell and AnandaCoomanswamy and 
the pan-Asian ideas of Kakuzo Okakun and 
Sister Nivediia. GuhaThakurta suggests that 
theirs was an attempt to recover the splen¬ 
dours of truly great religious (read Hindu) 
art which had been in d«line for centuries, 
at least in part due to the seculv nature of 
Mughal an. This esseotialisiog of Indian art 
history. based on the ‘discoveries* of Ajama 
and of rglput painting, paralleled the more 
general esseiKialUailon of Induin history 
which was well under way. and Indeed had 
su cceede d in oiihroningthe aryan myth and 
vedic ideals as quintesseniially Indian, 

Yet even here, only cenain forms of repre* 
leniation of mythied heroes were admitied 




to wktf would beecnw A irely nttioA^ tit. 
Tike work of Ravi Varmt. which had 
beeopD^briMd through ce^ioduction, wit 
ceoeklefod the epitome of *bh«va’ u theltie 
19th ceAtury. and from which criticiein had 
been coiudousty withheld aince that was 
considered prerasture, was now denignied 
as vulgar, sensuous and grossly 'un-lndian' 
(pp IM‘87). National Indian art was invested 
withatkew monlrtyandaniniefiseipintuality 
which made it commensurate with pditkal 
and economic swadeshi. 

The person whole work epitomises the 
'momeftf of anival' in new nationalist art 
wu Abanindranaih Tagore. Tagore was 
acclaimed as the true natkwaljit aiiisi by 
orientalist artd nationiJist critics alike, and 
his work defined the stan of a new school 
of Indian painting. Despite its advances, this 
exploration of Indianness congealed into a 
formula. An occa«ional entte like Benoy 
Sarkar attempted to forge anew the lan^age 
of art hntichm. concerning himself with **a 
general language of form** and remaining 
critical of the Riavish state to which Indian 
an had I a lien m iu anxiety to serve the cause 
ofihe Indian nation ’nMxewasarecotpiition 
therefore that local sources of inspimion 
and an Intensity ol reeling were cntjcal to 
the development of the new aesthetic, but 
that could not be at the expense of formal 
excellence which deployed the universal 
language of art. 

Despite the efforis of the likes of Benoy 
Surkar. Cuba Thakurta argues that by 1922 
the 'naiionaljsi* was the dominant aesthetic 
The claims to *lndlannes.s' of the Bengali 
ariisUs were secured by the fact that 
Abanindranaih's students fanned out aooss 
the country to head an schools that were then 
being established (p 311). 

The development of an lndian*styl« 
aesthetic which drew on (he traditions of 
AJantfi, the rajpul or the Mughal minlarure, 
remained entirdy within the terms set by the 
orientalists especially in its early stages: u 
is in this sense that Abanindranaih's work 
functioned as an acc^uble form of cu luiral 
nationalism, perhaps the least threatening 
of Its forms, receiving, and thriving on. 
official support of the malcnaJ as well as 
ideological kind (pp 276, 279). But Guha 
Thakurta docs not Quite draw nut the 
imtilicaiions of Abanindrinath's repudia* 
lion of swadeshi politics and his "conscious 
di»tarH.Mi« from the sphere of political 
uctivi&m" (|I4J9>. especially a.* ii translated 
irio olficlal support by his school of 
naiionaliit a rt. The impossibility of * realism' 
inoi as d wi of formal (echniQues but as a 
way of engaging with the maserialities 
of colonial rule) for artists such as 
Abanindnnaih. rooted as they were in the 
privileges that were engendered by eoJonia* 
lisjn. meant that the visual arts at that time 
could never pose (he same kind of threat that 
ptayi and novels could, and did, pose (and 
were therefore prosenbed). 

A far more robust critique of colonial 
society did. on the other hand, exist in the 
pats and woodcuts of the artisans, despite 
ihclr fomal technical, limitations. Such 


critiqua were inereasiofly elbowed out by 
the much vaner possibilities of mechankal 
reproduction but. more imponan. lacked 
the ideological support enjoyed by the 
cuhurilly otedieni ‘Tiew nackmalist” an. 

Since the nationalist aesthetic evedved in 
ways that idealised the Hindu reyihcdofic^ 
tradition, remaining "excluaive* rather than 
'lodtHivc*' in its scope, what also appears 
to have been elbowed out were the Muslim 
anisanal traditions. Indeed, apart from 
mention of Abdur R^man Oiugtai. who 
belonged to a family of hmian sculptors and 
paiiucn but was quite ihoroughfy aheorbed 
in the Abanindrenath school of national an. 
It it not quite clear from iMs account whether 
there were Muslim painters. Were their 
tensibiliiies the same as (he 'nationaliu' 
ones? How did the natinnali^i hegemony 
process work in tins case <as oppus^ to the 
'high‘ vs “low* distinction which is more 
fully explored throughout ihis book)? 

Finally, there is the very crucial question 
of the centralhy the figure 9( the woman, 
both ia the earlier critiques of the bac*iala 
piinisand jii ihcsaniiiscd and idealised images 
of the nationall^ls. Cuha-Thakurta is 
scrupulously attentive to the refiguring of 
the woman in the nationalisi imaginauon 
throughout her work: such Miention is even 
unavoidable (csp pp 299*301). Even so, the 
process by which women became the ground 
on which questiom of Indian tradition were 
debsied and contcued must deploy patriarchy 
as a category ol analysis, for what was at 
stake IB such icnguring was not just 
ruilorulisffl. bui nationalist patriarchy. 

Women ihctnsrivca appear to have been 
entirely absent from Uie circle of patrons, 
critics. smdcfHs and artists. O were they? 
Certainly the poinsuking searches in 
vernacular hicratuies have yielded an 


embacnsaneni of riches, and have ded si vdy 
transformed the very questions that have 
been asked of social refonn or nationalist 
hegemony. What role did woraen play in the 
atelien of the Tagores, espeeially.when they 
were refused the western rok of 'model’ or 
'muie'? Whai kimh of intercourse were 
there between the artixtic worlds of woman 
and the emerging natioDalist iconography, 
especially as the former exceeded the 
demands of nationalist patriarchy? Such 
questions necessarily go beyond a search for 
'evidence' and require the reconceptua* 
11 uiim of (he categories of art hi story iisalf. 
The waysm which some categories of society 
were excluded from artistic productiM, 
through gendered notions of'genius', throu^ 
gendered access to paimnagc and iramiog, 
equally forms a part of the narrative of the 
development of a new Indian aesthetic. 

In large pan. Guha Thakurta's book 
confi rms for the worl J of i he visual arts what 
has alteady become a familiar framework for 
modern Indian history, namely, the 
'successes' of nationalist cultural hegemony. 
Despite her overall commiimeni to 
questioning (he boundaries of high' and 
'low' culiurcs. between 'modernity' and 
'tradition' (and the resulioni excessive use 
of qualifying inverted commas), the sUve* 
lure of the narrative is determined by the 
ineking of this natioMlIsi cultural hege* 
m«iy. Nevcnhelesi. this book is crucial noi 
only for an understanding of the develofh 
ment of an l.idian aesthetic, but for all 
social hisionans of modem India, illumino* 
ting as It does a neglected field of history 
Accompanied by reasonably good re* 
productions of nearly alt the genres of ar< 
of this period as are discussed, (he bool 
Itself IS a valuable archive, and testimony ic 
(he painstaking research of (he author. 
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WOMEN AT WORK IN INDIA 

Vohime 2 

AnAimoUterl BlbllogrAphy 

S V RAMANI RAO, SHARMILA GHOSH, GRETA JOSHI and 

SIMIA ACHARYA, ail at /nstiiute of Social Studies Trust, New Delhi 

This annolaled bibb^iiphy brings together material from dtveree sources 
concerning dm condition of working women in India. It coven over 1190 
docloral dieses, Journal articles, books, and discussion and seminar 
papers produced between 1086 and 1990. This bibhogrephy wiD serve as 
a reference tool for al those who are concerned wiih studying India's 
economy and society and woman’s rote (herein. It wiD assistin identih'ing 
future areas of research while avoiding duplication of effort 

420 p^m 0 Ra 42$ (doth) • 1M4 
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Ibwards Revival of Small Water Bodies 

K SivftsubnBaniyAa 

Ui«r*Ffiendly Irrigation Designs by Nirmal Sengupta; Sage PuMicaiions, New 


Delhi. 199!); pp 147. Rs |S5. 

THE relaiive significaflcc of iradilioiul 
minor irrigation sources for agriculiuraJ 
developmeni ni India is well known. 
GeneraJIy. rainfoll wcurs (or ihrce lo Tour 
momoon momhv in a year. Irrigauon tanks, 
ponds and mher micro water*shcds. known 
at 'small water bodies', store the ruit'Otr 
water and provide assured water supply 
throughout the year. Even from iheeariicsi 
times people rosUsed the imponance of 
minor irrigation sources. The level of 
prosperity ofa village directly depends upon 
Uie avulabiliiy of water in minor imgaiiofi 
sources. Further, 'small water bodies' 
contribute tn ecological balance and 
provide water supply for rural and urban 
population. 

the book under review ciammes the 
importarce and suiiability of traditional 
iirigation pracUces in Indian agnculiure In 
the preface, the author discusses the terms 
^tDodcfn' i rrigai ion systems and *irudi lional' 
imgatioM sysicnu as understood by modem 
engineers and development eapens. The 
study ailempis to scicmincalJy document 
the variety ofiradiiKMul imgaiion techniques 
practised m the country. The doc unKUtaCtim 
of irrigation techniques has been dime lor 
the entire country up tothe distna le^'cl. 11 m 
book also critically examines the quality 
and limitations of irrigation statistics 
collected and compiled by government 
depanments. 

Hie ‘(hversioiis' of waiercouncs «riiich 
impede noturul drainage streams are 
discussed in chapter 2. BasesJ on the 
topography of regiems. the author discusses 
four types ol diversions: (i) diversion in 
Keeper hill area.s: (iri diversion in sloping 
plains; (iii) diversion with lifts; and 
(Iv) diversions of special types. The need for 
undertaking di I Jeteiu types of storage works 
has been analysed in chapter 3 The 
techniques adopted and the procedures 
follow^ for the construction of storage- 
works have been described in detail. While 
examining the statistics provided by 
govemmcni dcp.inments on storage works, 
the author raises doubi.s aboui their 
authenticity aii<l indicates impcuiant gaps 
between ihc available siaiistics ami the 
realities on 1 he gmund For instance, the data 
on areas irrigaicd by 'tanks' and tJic number 
of existing tanks in ihc specified category 
present a serious limiiatum which hinders 
inter*soMccumpiriMlris Even wiihinastaie. 
the given statistics on hcctaragc ^ved by 
tanks are notrehahlc. JnOnssa. for example, 
data indicate ih.it 'tanks' serve a subsianiial 


Ik'ctaroge but nothing serve 'other sources'. 
'The author argue that it is not possible to 
cstiinuic the hectarage served by 'tanks' m 
a partially hilly and forest state like Orissa. 
Alter providing a general account of 
variaiKHu in (he design, sixe and shape of 
tanks, the author esiimate the overall area 
irrigated by tanksmibecountryac 25 rmUion 
hecttre.TIus estimate indude ihecommand 
areaof 3.b million hectares, the submer g en ce 
or waieMprcad ares of 341 imllion bectares 
and the catchmem area of 18.0 mlllioo 
hectares. 

PorundentaAding the Hnegrved struciunt 
chorscterisiics of design and functioning of 
minor irrigation syitems. the author 
emphasises the ruud fur appreeiaiign ol their 
.secondary irrigational bemfits. He specifies 
three typesof conjunctive designs: (i> ground 
water appropriation; Oi) several small 
Storages**' ... pruvkk supply of water for 
both dnnking as well as irrigation; and 
{III) diversion and siorige in combmaiion 
such u» the 'system tanks* of south India. 
Among the three designs, ground water 
.*ipprupri3iK>n corbiiiulcs (he major source 
of supply when Ihc tanks dry up. The study 
observes, "in years when ihi. lank is only 
ahum half full. 30 to 40 per cent ofimgarion 
water comes from wells'*. The exient of 
rcchargeabilny of wdls thniugh the small 
irrigation sources ia considered more 
important becuuse it u eKimatcd by the 
public works department of Tamil Nadu that 
'‘about 80 per cent of wdb are recharged 
from tanks and only the remainder are from 
canals and watercourses'’ <p 58). Thus the 
study emphasises (he need checki ng soil 
erosion and degradation of small irrigation 
dcMgns. It is estimated that in India nearty 
half of the total geogr^faictf area is subject 
tn viil erosion, of which around 85 per cent 
of the run-off and sml losses can be averted 
through Integrated dtvelupinetu of mkro 
wuicr-shcds. 

In addition hi the discussion of sectmdary 
henenu of tanks, the atfhor also analyses 
the benefits thar could be derived from the 
prociiccs of indijtenous irrigation methods 
and from the methods of 0^ coouol. He 
pointx out that greater economy and 
eflicicncy in water use could be achieved 
hy UM ng sprink Icr and drip kTigsion methods 
which ensure 'optimal apreadiAg' of water. 
Tik: nunagemcm and um 4f minor irrigation 
vystenu by invol ving beiWfinanes arecleviy 
spelt out in chapter 6. The performance of 
maintenance w^ is the base for intensive 
dcvelvpmefti of minor irrigation system. Tn 


this context a historical note starting hoin 
the early I9tk century oe maintenance of 
tanks, namely, 'kudimaramath' hat been 
given Ccnerilly. laidis with le^ than 40 
hectares of commaid area ve managed by 
beneficiaries of the tanks. However, die 
divisions of management responsibility is 
IKK uniform across (he stales. The author 
rightly observes: "India has had no 
success, as yet. in managing a nominally 
effective promotional policy for users' 
puriicipaiion** (p 79). 

For enhancing crop productivity (he author 
recommends iDiroduetion of auxiliary 
storages (fm service reservoirs) from the 
modem canal imgation projects which could 
be controlled by users thenueJves. Several 
examples of effecU ve minagemcni of minor 
irrigation systems in which farmers 
themselvei control and regulate the systems 
have been discussed. In this context, the 
author emphasisei the need for providing 
support measures to upgrade (he periormance 
of tanks. The co-operation of famssrs as in 
traditional irrigation systems could be 
■dapted in the modem irrigation systems 
also. If the right kind of encouragement is 
given, even the unKrupulout self-seekers 
might want to enter the co*operalive manage 
ma It. Failures in i rrigation management were 
observed mainly due to the ill-conceived 
promotioAil policies. 

In^chapter 7 (he reaiMns for deterioration 
of'small waterbodies' have been indkaied. 
In the poK-independence period, especially 
after the introduction of massive rural 
electnncaiion programme for exploiting 
ground water, the deterioration process 
became more evident Through the analysis 
of Time Senes Land Use Statittics‘<l950* 
51 10 l9B7-g8). the author has shown that 
''user-frkndly sytlcnu have su Sereda npid 
rate of extinction since the 1960t*’. The 
'discriminatory approach' followed in 
imgaiion development resulted in the rapid 
growth of areas irrigated by government 
canals and ground water sources. The mam 
factors respotuihle for deterioration of minor 
irrigation sources arc the ineffective 
government policies and programmes, 
exieniuve encroachments in (he catchment 
areas, existing property rights systems, lack 
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techo^ty and the det^ontioo of co¬ 
operative apiHt amocig benefieurws. 

An attaJyiii of extenfton poatibditiea of 
*smill wMer bodies' has bctt anen^ied la 
chapter B taking into account Om water 
avitiabUity, cuneM Irfigadoo developmete 
itraiegy of govcraincot and the irrigicioa 
potential of alternative atmagles. While 
anaJyiing (he Central Water ConMniatka's 
eatimaus of total water availabihty is the 
country the tothor rightly suggests the 
eicliuloB of (radktioAal irrigation systems 
from Ihe gross accounting procedure. This 
is mainly dne to difficulQci arisini from the 
esttmathm of *lhe (luantum of pottatial 
withdnwal tbraugh Bumcroui mtoor farmer* 
manafod surftce'water systems". Ihe author 
also examines ihe economics of nsodcra 
irrigation systems sod Ladtcaias due (he ytyr* 
scels' modern sysiams have become 
incrcaiin^y leu attnetive as (he ulttmaie 
potential of these tysmms has aJre^ been 
rcjtthed. 

The right uniu for water resource pUnrung 
in mmorimgatiOA systems are the catchncei 
and storage areas. The author discusses Ihc 
significance of these uniu and vguet for 
their proper development. Ins regMn wher e 
rainfall Is moderate or high, the availaWe 
barren and uncultivable lands could be used 
as catchment and storage areas of the 
irrigaiion systems. Two imporunt pes* 
libiliiies for deveiopini minor irrigaiicn 
lyiiems have been indicated, ‘nsey ere: 
(i) proper improvemcni of Iradiliooal 
irrigation systems; and (ii) making Ihe 
modem irrigation systems more aser* 
friendly. 

In the final chapter, through beDdit*cos( 
analysis Ihe author examines Ibe economic 
viability of a few tank imgation systems 
located in some Indian states. Tank irrigitioo 
Is an anr^va economic propoeitiun to 
fanners because it Is estimii^ (hat the 
average net returns from tank Irrigated 
hectarage in tenns of foodgrains is about 
three times higher (ban (hose from the 
uitirrigiied hectarage. The author has also 
provided some examines from Andhra 
Prideih and Karnataka to show the 
unfavourable beneTu-cosi tvios of tMks. He 
observes "As one moves to drier md more 
hostile terrajAS Ihe cost-benefit rcaulis of 
these projects become increasingly 
unfavouraMe/* 

Tim irrigation pcojecis comtructtd in ite 
part were located in more favourable siies 
and ihetefore they vwre economically more 
viaNe. The study shows chat in some cases 
the recovery of irrigation chargee do not 
even meet the malruenaacc coeu of the 
irrigation systems and in some stuea does 
not even cover (he expenses incurred ia the 
process of icvenue collection. The study 
al so rccogniHt ttw desirabihty of taolu from 


Ihe wdfare point of view because they 
pmma c Bi c d e v c icpm em ofbnctw an l aieai. 
In this context, the author refert to the 
PhlUppioes experience wh er e "econonuc 
rationalisation has radically altcredihe 
structure of iheir irrigation depaitmew. 
whereupon greater slxess is bow laid on 
management of fannefs* pactkipaiion" 
(p 123). Finally, the author provides 
imponapt suggestions for the Improvement 
of calculaiioas of benerit<osi eskilysis 
rdating to tank irrigation projects. The study 
also emphaeiees the need for miking the 
'modem* irrigiiion systeme iMo more user* 
friendly irrigMioo dmgna. 

In the appendix, the euthor has provided 
some sketches of hiAorkal descriptions of 
early traditional irrigation systems as 
practised .in the IntUaa tubcoMineni. The 
author also etemiocs the evolution of 
technology of ccnstrucrtcn which started 
around the sixth cemwy AD. Many big 
tanks were built from the lOlh century. 
Technological innovations such at stone 
structure of astern sluices, (he transbesin 


canal to 't^nsport irrigatkm water, the 
linkages between large-scak storage taitits 
and small farm ponds, (be exceltent civil 
engineesriiig devices and (he levpi-crossing 
canals have contributed to a major 
breakthrough in Ihe development of tank 
irrigation syiiera in India. 

All over the world, governments have 
realised the need for preserving their 
traditional irription systons which serve as 
useful guide to the construction of modem 
irrigation systems. Preservation and 
enhancement of the potential of renewabk 
imgation resources are the desperate needs 
of (he hour. 

A major Jimiution of (he book is ihat ii 
dees not have a separate chapter of policy 
recommendaiionx although ibe auth^ has 
provided these recommendations ai di ffereni 
places. In spiieof these limitations, there are 
very few studies on small imgation sysiems 
in India and therefore (he book on the Mihject 
IS useful 10 researchers, policy-makers and 
civil engineers involved in the development 
of minor irrigation systems in the country, 
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Levelling Up or Levelling Down? 

Labour Institutions and Economic Development in India 

KPKanua 

This arricfe arttmpts to fomuiote and examine two hypotheses: (j) the presence of modern labour insiituiions as 
trade unions and protective legislation is not mcompatible with the objectives of economic growth and efficiency, and 
iU) the presence of such traditional l^our institutions as caste' and gender-based segmentation of the labour markets 
is supporti ve ofneither growth nor distribution and constitutes itselfas aformidable constraint in the process ofeconom ic 
development. On the basis of empirical evidence implications for labour policy are discussed. 


1 

lalrodoctioii 

DESPITE (he etiumptions of textbook 
neoclasiica] theory, the Uboui miriet Km 
by now been recofnired as the leut 
h^ieneouft and perfect of all martwu. 
IV dominant cbaraeieriatic of labour 
markeif ii iu ae|ineota(lon (aee. e |. 
Loveridgeand Mok 1979]. Bui ibe discovery 
of labour market segmentation is not recent 
and foes back to John Stuart Mill (IM), 
who emphasised such noo-labour roarket 
inOiiutions ai class itraaficaOon as a deeply- 
rooted barrier to mobility and as e louiea 
of ioiergenenutonai (rantmUaioA of poverty, 
and hii foDower John Caiineas (IS74). who 
called such groups as 'nou’oojnpetiaf 
groups’. However, tbeir theories on the 
segjnenti ng Chiractenstics of labour markets 
were not pursued until recent tines. 

However, the current interest in labour 
Initilotiofts emanated not from (be 
perspective of labour market segmentation 
but from a broader concent with luikiag 
labour jnstitutions with the pace and paneiti 
of economic growth and ^sttibutiM [see, 
eg. Rodgers 1991. Freeman 1992a and 
1992b]. The recent and spectacular 
experience in achieving bi^ rates of 
econoroic growth in east Asian counines has 
been a major source for the levj val of ioSoest 
In undersuoding the role of intfitutkns. 
especially labour institatioiu, in ecooomlc 
development. In particular, ibe relative 
weakness of trade unions as a major labour 
iAUiiution on (he one hand, and the absence, 
or low profile.o/proiectiveiibow’legldaiioQ 
on the other, have been sought (o be 
eontrasied with their legally and socially 
influential presesKe ID Ibe advmcedcapualiM 
economies of (he west especially tn western 
Europe. 

The classical view on the segmenting 
influence of labour markets, referred lo 
earlier, may be called the traditional labour 
instliuilons (e g. caste, aiiiiodc to women’s 


work and its renuiDendon) whereas the 
premee of iradeuruons aadproucti ve I ibour 
legulMmi (e g. minimum wages. Mn*wage 
beneBis. job secuhiy. etc) may be called the 
modem labour iftttitiNiona. Both these art 
acQveiy present in tbe case of India. TV 
former, espeaally casle (or community in 
certain regions},' and tet^-baaed labour 
macket segmesaiion. is pervaaive across 
rural and luban labour nuekets both in the 
orgabsed and unorgaused sectors of the 
eeooooiy. TV laiccr however is confined, 
by and large, to the organised sector. Both 
these have become (he eubyect of much public 
debtte and controversy. As we shall show 
later, the presence of trade unions and 
protective labour legislaiioo has been 
chvaoerised as inhibitive of employmecu, 
growth and eflicieacy especially in (he 
conieii of economic libcralisaion and the 
foniwtums inicgrvioQ of the economy with 
the global capitalist economy. As for 
traditional labour institoiiocks. social and 
political struggles for affirmative iction in 
the labour tnarket In favour of the socially 
disadvastaged groups (maiikly basedon caste 
ideetity) have gain^ momentunD but these 
have bean opposed In the name of efficiency 
and growth. 

Our sflesipt Vre is to queatioo both (he 
arguments, based on empirical evidetKo. 
and formuUte Uie folio wing hypotheses: 
(i) the presence of sucb modern labour 
instinxioru as trade unioRS aod protective 
labour legislation n not iacosnpKible with 
tbe objectives of ecorwmic growth and 
efficiency, and (ii) the pr es eoc c q( such 
traditional labour insumtioos as caste* and 
genJer-based segmencatioo of tbe labour 
markets is supportive of neither growth nor 
distribution aod consiliuies itself as a 
formidable constraint in the process of 
ecooomic deve J opmew 

Given Ibis penpenive/we view the 
preseaceofiradeunionsaadpcoieaivc labour 
legislation m a positive ligiu and argue for 
creating condi tions for thor presence in the 


unorganised sector. In e similar vein, we 
argue for an active affmnaiive action policy 
not merely confined to the labour marker but 
alsooutiiV of the labour market to amel loraie 
the pre-entry (lo the labour markei) bxrricis 
of the socially disadvantaged groups. Both 
these are eumined from a growth point ol 
view especially one that would cuntnhuie 
lo an inensase in effective demand through 
broadening the sources of growth 

IJ 

Do Urriou mnd Protective Labour 
Lcftelation Inhibit Growth 
and EfEdency? 

Since theeariy bOs when economic growl h 
began to slow down in the advanced 
capitalist countries, one of the first labour 
Iniiiiuiions (hat came under attack weru 
trade umon. and protective labour legislation. 
It was argued that these iwo institutions do 
not provide the flexiblkily required for 
employers lo resmmture (he industry with 
I view 10 cut labour coats and make it more 
eompeiiiive. Retrenchment becomes 
dUSoilU technological changes are tesiitad 
and iheae affect adverariy on productivity 
and growth TVro are suDAg and influential 
atimots to these views with respect to India 
[e |. Ucas 19M; Fallon and Lucas 1989; 
World Bank 1989; and Ahluwalia 1991 j. 
’Their arguments can be summarised as 
follows; The organised (mainly manufactiir* 
ing) sector in India is characterised by the 
proseoce of strong unions and protective 
labour legislation aimed at Increasing real 
wages (as well as non-wage eaming$) and 
Job security. These have constituted 
themselves as a major labour market 
distortion leading to subsiiiuiion of capital 
for labour and hence increased effecti ve cost 
of labour, excess of labour due to past 
ovomanning and stringent exit iKilicles. 
Increased real earnings resulting In a decline 
mihe growth in employmeniand. impticlily, 
the efficient use of manpower. Taken 


iog«iha» these vkws ccratiwe • stfonf 
indiclineW on the two moH impoftM modefT) 
labour iiwtiiutioiu (unions and protective 
labour legjsJaiion) vis-a-vit their role to 
eOnnoruc devetopment especially in leiatMn 
to employment and lab^ efficiency.' 

While the fact that growth in employmefit 
in the organised sector has declined since 
the beglnfling of the 80s has been recogni sed. 
the causal factors have not been established 
unambiguously The argument that the 
decline is due to. among odwr labour maricet 
‘disioctiofts\ an ii^reasc In ml wage rale 
•a put forward by Lucas (1088), Fallon and 
Lucas (1989h and Ahluwalla (1991) has 
now been disputed. A recetu study has shown 
thst ''while earnings per wortenn registered 
manufactunng increased at S.2 per cent in 
the decade beginning 1979-80. earnings per 
manday increased at only 1.6 per cent per 
annum which it lesa than the corresponding 
per eapiu GDP growih rate during the same 
period (2.7 per cent) [Nagaraj 1994; J7g), 
This is because workers have evidently 
worked a larger number of mandays in the 
80s compared io ibe 70s. 

The abo vc finding is duiie reveal ing in the 
light of the claim of rising real wages as 
measured by earnings per worker. However, 
arising real wageperae does nut say anything 
about labour efficiency unless It is related 
to labour productivity. If ii is argued that 
"u Aiiuu. aided and abened by the st ate, have 
raised wages ahead of productivity" [Lucas 
1986 and Sengupta 1988 as reported in 
Deshpande 1992]. then it could be argued 
that It IS a problem ansing out of labour 
instiiuiions because it goes igainsr 
considerations of dynamic efficiency. 
However, this will be crucially depoKleni 
on wheiher the initial share of wages u 
perceived as socially acceptable (depending 
<on how far it deviates from the average share 
of wages in the economy). Without going 
into the acceptabilicy or otherwise of the 
initial distribuUon. we examine the aspect 
of dynamic efficiency in the organised 
induurial sector characterised by the presence 
of unions and protective labour legisleiion. 

Prom the point of labour institutions, the 
concept of dynamic efficiency takes into 
account both the growth and dUcribuiioo 
objectives of economic development. 
Benployen are coiKcmed with the share of 
wages i 0 *alue added because ih« detenwnes 
(he share of profits. Prom a dynamic point 
of new, whaineeds 10 be tested is the growth 
in pa capita labour productivity aiMl the 
growih in product wage represereiiig the 
share of wages in value added. Deflating d)e 
current values ofboih by (he wholesale price 
index for maoufacturing. we have arrived 
at (heir real valuei for (he organised sector 
IS represented by the factory sector in the 
Annual Survey of Industries.' Direc possible 
outcomes and their implications may be 
silled ai follows: 


(a) If (he difference betucen the growth 
io labour productivity (LP) and growth in 
product wage (W^) is positive, ihen (he 
indufliy concerned is effidentio the dynamic 
sense tenhanemg efficiency whi Ic incrcasi ng 
(he wage rate) and that tlK presence of unions 
and protective labour legislaiion is not 
incompatible with (he objecuvei of growth 
and dJsiributiOB. In such a situation, 
cooditions are favouriMc for accelerating 
accumulatioo. 

(b) If (he difference between LP and 

is seru, (hen (he exiuing level of efficieocy 
is cnainUmed and (he indusuy concerned 
could continue with (be oirreni rate of 
accumulation. In lUs case, the presence of 
unions and protective labour l^slaiion is 
fteutral and preserves the status quo. 

(c) If the dffercnce between LP and W^ 
is negative, Hhen the indusry conccraed is 
not dyiuinlcally efficient and hence likely 
to experience a decline in its ability to 
compete In such a situation, the presence 
of unions and protective labour legislaiion 
may he said to be not compatible wiih the 
uh)ective of growth. But this calls for an 
I mponani qualification. As we noted earlier, 
ifthe irutlal distribution in Icms of the share 
of wages is perceived to be unaccepiabk. 
(hen the presence of unions and protective 
labour legislaiion could be viewed as a 
cnnective force. 

We report here two sets of results. Table I 
presenii the results for (he factory sector as 
a whole. And this includes both large and 
reUtively small cnierpruca in ihe organised 
sector. The teaulu are quite revealing. For 
the organised sector as a whole, (here is no 
cvkleocc to show that the presence of unions 
and prosccii ve l^ourlcgi slaiioo has affecaed 
(he dynamic efnciency and thereby ihe 
ubfccti ves of fiowtii anddiiinbution. Grovrth 
in product wage has been more than 
compensated by the growth in labour 
productiviiy. And since (he dinetence is 
positive, (he objective of accumuJaiion and 
funher growih has been served. Other (hinp 
remaining the seme, higher (he difference 
(he greater is (he scope for accumulation and 
growih. A periodwise examination shows 


(hail the difference has been highest si nee the 
70s although there has been a decline during 
(he 80s. This is pouiUy the basis for the 
concern about (he role of unions and 
protective labour legislation iniheorganised 
sector in (he 80s, 

The reported decline in total factor 
productiviiy should therefore be attributed 
to factors other ihan labour especially on 
such Actors as capnei ty utilisation and supply 
bottlenecks, h is importani to note here that, 
while giving these as possible reasons. 
Chakravany (1989:57) has also underlined 
the slow growih of domestic absorptive 
capacity for many of the consu mer durables 
Aj^ (his is linked to the question of expanding 
effeciive demand in (he economy, an 
important source of which arises out of (he 
income of labour. 

There could be variations in dynamic 
cfTiciency at the level of Individual industries. 
We have results for t8 industry groups that 
constitute ihe manufacturing sedor in India 
within the organised sector. Table 2 gives 
Ihe results. During ihe period ]973'74 to 
1985*86. for which we have been able to 
obtain (be data, the condition for dynamic 
efficiency has been satisfied by IS out of 
the 18 iridustry groups. The Ihree industry 
groups. which showed a nepti vc difference 
in dynamic efficiency, viz. cotton, jute and 
paper, are the ones which have been lagging 
behind in lerms of modernisation of plant 
and equipment We also examined the 
resulu for the period in the 80s. 1980*81 
to 1985*86, to find out wheiher (he 80$ offer 
a difTenm picture. It is here that we see a 
pattern which could be characterised as a 
prucew of pdansaiion in competiiiveneu. 
Forty per cent of the industry groups (i e. 
7 out of Ihe 18) show a negative difference 
Indicaung a decline in share of pront and 
a consequent increase in the share of wages. 
Hovrever. the remaining 60 per cent of the 
industries (i e. II out of the 18) show ihai 
dynamic etficiency is maimain^f, that is io 
say, the per cajuia labour produciiyity has 
been increasing faster than the per capita 
product wage The situation here is one of 
increasing product wage but decreasing 
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shire of wages. The situation in these 
industries could be one of increasing capital 
labour ratios. Of further interest here is (hat 
nine Industries (i e, $0 per cent of the total) 
show a higher rate of growth In dynamic 
efTideftcy duri ng the 60s (1980*66) than for 
the period as a whole (]973*66). 

The picture that emerges during the 80s 
is therefore a mued one. The fact that a 
irugority of the industries are increasing Uieir 
compalitiveness goes to show that the 
presence of unions and protective labour 
legisleiion is not incompatible with the 
o^eerivfs of ^owih and accumulation. Ihere 
may be a number of factors why in some 
of the industries the dynamic efTicieDcy is 
on the negative side. Thoic that have lost 
the dynamic efficiency include the ones 
(cotton and jute) lagging behind in 
modemisaiion and those that may be said 
to be facing ihonage of raw maieri^ arising 
out of the scarcity of such resources as wood 
Capacity utilisation in these indusirtei could 
have come in the way of increasing labour 
productivity. That the picture emerging in 
the 60t it a mixed one does not need any 
emphasis but the penem m terms of *lugh 
performers' and low performers* suggesu 
(hit the presence of unions and protective 
labour kgiilauoncannoc be held responsible, 
prvRd facie, for the results is evident. 
Moreover, the longer tenn trend is certainly 
one which does not support any argument 
against the presence of unions and 
protective labour legislation on Ihe 
efficiency of industries. Only 17 percent 
(i e. 3 out of the 18) of the industnes show 
a negative sign in dynamic efficiency for 
the period 1973*86. 

We have also presented, in Tables I and 
2, the growth in consumption wage, i e. 
curreru earnings per employee deflated by 
the Consumer Price Index for Industrie 
Worhera. It is important to note that the 
growth in consumption wage (which 
represents the real tamings of workers) is 
uniformly lower than the growth in product 
wage. Thai is to say, the relative prices of 
wage goods (mainly food! arc higher than 
the goods produced by the workers in the 
industries. This points to a more basic 
conslmnl in industrialisation, i e, the ability 
to increase the real consumption of workers 
along with thrir increase in productivity. 
The point is thal wage as a cost elemen is 
increasing faster than as one representing 
income. 

Our hypothesis therefore is that the 
preKHce of modem labour institutions sucb 
as unions and protective labour legislation 
is not incompatible with the ob)eciivet of 
growth and distribution. On the comrary. 
(here is enou^ evidence ui show that fatter 
growth in dynamic efficiency is achievable, 
given Ihe presence of other favourable 
condilions. The onus for the decline in 
dynamic e^icieocy in Mime indusiries should 


therefose be sou^ in factors such as lack 
of modenaswioA and supply bottlenecks. If 
the viewpoint against the presence of taiions 
and proMive labour le^aiion is gaining 
curretKy. voiced loudly and repeatedly by 
employers and Iheir organisations, the 
expliiiMion for (hat cannot he based on 
considerations of efficiency. From an 
imiiiociorulist point of view as represented 
by the Regulaisonisi School, (he reasons are 
more likely to be based on the concern for 
central of labour so that it bec o m e s flexible 
enough to suit Ihe changing strategies of 
employere. 

From an analytical point, the liidt between 
cunsideratiofts of dynamic efBciency and 
grawlh on the one and distribution on 
the other are clear enough. Increasing labour 
productivity faster (Jua earnings could 
contribute to investment and growth. 
Increases in real caminp lead to increases 
in effecuve demand from a broader base of 
the population (workers and (heir families) 
and give riae to i demaod regime conducive 
to growth Those who advocate a'flexible' 
labour market withotii intervention 
emphasise only 6ne dimeosron of wages, i e. 


wage as acoil ckmenL faplicii (ofiea naed 
explicitly) in their arguneoi is (hat the mvlet 
wages are higher than they ought to be and 
hence act as a disirKeniive for inveatraeni 
and grawUi. What they do not eidphaiise b 
(he ocher dimension o( wage, i e, wage as 
income to (he workers. Hie constraim in the 
Indian context is Ihe narraw base of the 
effeaive demand arising from the income 
of workers heg s u se of the small sixa of the 
organised sector in the total workforce. 
Instewj of posing the protective labour 
legiiiation at a barrier in enhancing 
employment and growth in the organised 
sector, shouldn’t Ihe emphasis be oo 
exieadiDf progressively theprotecilve labour 
legislation to the unorganised sector with 
such interventiOQUt strategies as to help 
incretse labour productivity in that sector? 
Such a 'levelling up* approach is<required 
to reduce the wide gap between the earning 
levels and working coitions between the 
iwo leciora. This could lead to a demand 
regime more favourable 10 chegrowdi pfocess 
that caters to meeting ihc wage goods 
requirements of a wider segment of the 
population. 
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TndtkHuJ Labour InMiOittoiu io 
Labour Mark^ SogmeotaCioD 

Here we ire pnininly concened with 
eiimining the rOle of cistt (or conuiMruty 
in certain regions) and gender^bwed labour 
martet segmenuiion and their impact on 
economic deveJopment. Hwre is likely to 
be very UtUe disagreerrwiK m pointing out 
the role of caste and gender as the most 
important bases of segmeniation and 
discrimination in the Indian labour market 
Hhs has also becfl associated wnh the notions 
of 'good jobs* and 'bad jobs * or a hierarchy 
of yobs in terms of their social status. But 
this Is alio not devoid of economic content. 
Often the earning levels also reflect a 
hierarchical structure corresponding to the 
social uatus attached to occupations. 

From a basic point of view (be labour 
market segmentation is manifested in terms 
of the degree of vulneraNllty (which can be 
translated into the presence or absence of 
protection). It ranges from a small segmeni 
which Is most favourably placed to a large 
segment that is most unfavourably plai,:ed 
The correspondence of this ranking lo the 
organisation of production in the economy 
IS not incidental; in fact, the multi*structural 
character oliheeconomy is integrally related 
10 the status of labour in various segments. 
This has even kd lu such implkairons as 
whether some segments of the labour force 
are recognised as workers proper or not. A 
smal I segment of the lahou r force represents 
the workers in the organised sector enjoying 
protection and regularity in employment. A 
larger segment of I he labour force consist 
of those workers In the unorganiKd sector. 
T)k latter may be divided into two groups; 
one, those who may be called wage workers 
enjoying very little protection and/or 
reguiahiy in employment and. two. those 
who are tel f^en^loyed becau sc they survive 
by engaging in selling the products of thear 
labour without an idenlifiabie employer. 
Formal autonomy does not make much 
difference to their vulnerable status in terms 
of employment and irKome. Then there are 
those who are not even rtcogni sed as workers 
proper because iheir labour is often not 
remunerated and these are (he unpaid workers 
in and out of the household engaged in 
activities linked up with produciioo. 
Segmentation in these varmus categories are 
often along caste and gender lines which arc 
inherited endowments. And these get 
reinforced hy the tack ot* such endowments 
ueikicaiion wh ich could have been acquired 
The segmenting role of caaie and gender- 
hased institutions in the labour market have 
not been easy to reduce, let alone eliminate. 
There are different ways in which they 
operate. Discrimination is the moat obvious 
form and this refen to a strategy of eac lusioo 
from certain labour markeu and Jobs. Thus 


both pre-entry and poat-entry labour market 
discriminaifon operatea. 

Since aggregate data on casiewUe 
occupnion^ distribudoo are not avaiUlde. 
no precise empiiKal suboantiation (except 
for (he lowcr>end categories of scheduled 
castes and tribes) can be provided at (hai 
level for the c orrespondence between caste 
status and labour status Broadly spe^mg 
three categories are used both in official and 
other studies and these refer to a ihree^iier 
classification of upper, middle and lower 
social classes. It is the middle svaium which 
has the most complexity because some 
social groups have been able (o advance 
economically mainly iltfoa^ agnculture and 
related occupations. Rut from the point of 
labour market segmentation, such a 
classification is not altogether irrelevani 

Persons belonging to the lower social 
classes, eg. scheduled castes, find themselves 
confined 10 a limited number of occupational 
categories. This is despite affinnative action 
policies in the labour market (t should 
however not come as a surpnse because the 
afTirmauve action policies apply to only a 
part of a small segrrent of the labour force. 
I e. poMic sector joba rn (he organised sector. 
Most of them find themselves in rural 
(agricultural) occupMions. casual in status, 
unskilled and low paid. Ccnder*based 
discnmmatian fall on women. And this also 
runs across sll caiegonea of employment. 
Table 3 presenu four broad occupational 
distnhulion for workers bdunging to non* 
scheduled casteiAribes. scheduled castes and 
scheduled intes separately. Only 18 percent 
of (he non*SC/STivorkers are in the category 
of agnculiural labourers while it is 48 per 
cent for SC and 33 per cent for scheduled 
tribe. However, the disinbuUon has a clear 
gender dimensioA shifting these proponiou 
to 39. 68 and 46 per cent respectively for 
women workers. The distribution within the 
scheduled tribe population as cultivMors and 
agricultural labourers diouM be understood 
in (he light of the fact that traditionally this 
group cultivated ibeir own land, owned 
cummunally. The proportion of agricultural 


lAouren it an indictnioo of the process of 
proletarianisiiion among them. The 
occupational diversification is also limited 
for the workers in SC and ST as can be seen 
from Iheir share in non'agriculiural 
occupations. Under the non-agriculiural 
categories, a high proportion of wcu'kers 
belonging io SC and 5T are likely to be in 
low status and low eamingjubs While there 
is reai^on lo believe that gender*based 
discrimination ai the uppcr*end characterised 
hy higher education, household income and 
social status are likely to be less sharp than 
at ihe bouum. u is not difficult to find 
discriminaiion manifesting in terms of job* 
typing rejected m women*s opporiumtieii 
confined to certain lypc of jobs. Thus in 
Kerala, a state characicrised hy much less 
inequality in social development indicators 
as between men and women—ns for instance, 
in sex ratio, literacy, school education and 
morbldily—evidences of labour market 
segmentation in while coHar services are not 
hard to find [Simon I993|. 

Whai makes caste* and gender*hased 
discrimination inhibiuvetoccimomic growth 
and distnbution is its impi icaiions on carni ng 
capacity and thereby income levels. I.ab<iur 
market segmentation characterised hy 
discrimination in terms of jobs and 
remuncraimn also imply a pattern of 
stratification according lo income, among 
other dimensions. Thus one may discern a 
structuring of the labour market in terms of 
labour stMus with the low caste, poor, rural 
women at the bottom and the high caste, 
belter oft men at the top. Thi s i s nut cond nud 
to the nind areas onl y because of i he socially 
stratified nature of land ownership; it has 
been earned over to (he urban areas as well 
allhough most occupations there are not 
land'bascd. Thus, a study of the labour market 
m Bombay City showed its segmenting 
characteristics as socially and economically 
embedded in rural areas. Of the three types 
of cmployineni. casual, small establishment 
and faciory.those in casual employment had 
the least income, hardly any increase in real 
earni ngs over ii me. and were the least mohi le. 
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They wert mostly poor migranis from rural shows the co t respoftdeij ce of these labour and worii are a daily struggle for survival 

areas< leas cducai^ and with few sources staiu«aiMhp(MRy(iin]inc),^etKlerdivision, (see, e g. Gulad 19M|. 

of financing their costs of job search. About casie/com muni ly. fatm ly bac kgtou od. Our argumenl here is that such a deeply 
60 per cent of the women wort;en were in educsioA. etc. When these characteristics segmented labour market is iidtibitiveofthe 

casual employmeol. '*Due to lack of sectoral have been claasiHed in terms Cff ''inherited objectives of economic development in terms 

mobility, the casual worker continues to be characteristics'' (gender, caste, urbanfrural of both economic growth and disiribuikm. 

employed at the Jowesi rung of the socio- background, and father's education) and The arguments based on distribution are 

economic ladder in Bombay jusi as he was “acquired charactenstka" (own educationa] well known. The most imponam of this Is 

in the village. Thus in a sense, the attainments), it was found that a large that segmentation anddiscnminationcaclude 

segmentation of an urban labour market proportion of those with favourable people in entering certain types of 

begins in the villages" (Deshpande 1983:39]. coQdiiions(89perceQO wereinthehigheat occupmions as well u moving from one 

Although studies o f this kind hri ng out the status groups (Protected Regular and Self- occupation to another. T\i\ s leads to eiclusion 

nature of labour market segmentation, not cmjdoyed with Capital as shown in rows I from opportunities for maaimisalion of 

mmysiudieihivesysicmaiicallyatiempud and 2 in Table 4), i e. the most protected income and economic welfare. This is often 

to correlate the inherited and acquired and/or leasi vulnerable groups. the basis for introducing affirmative action 

characteristics ofworkers with their status Similar findings emphasiK that seg> In the labour market. However, in the Indian 
in the labour market with a view to examine mentaiion and discnmination in the labour conteit there arc severe limitations for 

how labour markets are structured given market are embedded in the socirKomomic affirmiiive action in the labour mari;et for 

the deeply embedded segmenting and structuring of the society in India. TbU it tworeasons. One is that, as mentioned earlier, 

discriminating propensities, Meniiun may especially so in the ninl comexi with regard the si Kof the I abourmarkd where affirmative 

be made here of a methodological study to workers hclooging to low caste groups xtionisintfodueed is limited to one segmeni 

of urban workers in an i ndusirially dynamic who are caught in the vkioua circle of tow of the organi sed sector i e. public sector jobs. 

city in South India (Coimbatore in Tamil earnings, low cocuumpiioA. low education. This constitutes only around 3 per cent of 

Nadu) which came out with at least eight low skill reinforcing their tow earning totalemployment. Although this is imponam 

status groups for labour reflecting the capacities Studies from a sociological because of the prospect of higher security 

straiifiedaiidsegmemednaiureofihelabour perspective have brought out vividly the and starulaid of life for workers, its impact 

market [Harriss.Kannanand Rodgers 1990].* naiure of the impact of segmemativn and on alleviating labour markei segmeniaiion 

These status groups consisted of those ^scnmmatioii on the rural poor, olicn of anddiftcnnunaiK>n would be only marginal, 

ranging from (he least vulnerable and ttkiu low ome and ihevreultaM survival struggles Secondly, the affirmaiiveaciion in the labour 

protected category to the mo*i vulnerable (see. e g. Breman 1983). When women market applies to persons with a minimum 

and least protected categories. Table 4 happens to be at this lower end, their life of work-orienied capabilities That is to 
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uy. J^iedcen ire the uioe id every 
reipect except uy. ^(e. Thie is rtrety tbe 
cue beceiiie of tbe nexus between cute 
and fender on (he one hand and other 
dlublinf chanctefistics as illusueied in 
Table 4. This further restricis (he scope of 
afTirmative acUon in ihe labour market in 
reducing labour maricet segnenuiion and 
discrimination. From a policy perspective, 
this implies extending tbe scope of 
affirmative action beyond (he labour 
market. The absence of such a*p6licy in a 
context of economic growth will mean that 
(he Incremental benefits of growth m terms 
of 'better jobs' will be shared among a 
narrow segment of the population leading 
to further accentuation of (he inequality in 
the society. Evidence to this has teen found 
in the context of the economic policies in 
the US and UK in (he flOs (reported m 
Rodgers 1993). In the Indian context ihis 
not wliHoui relevance because of ihc new 
economic policy emphasising privatisation, 
competition ond technological change. 

The grov'^h implications of labour market 
segmeniatlon is not u easily appreciated 
as the argument based on disirihution. 
Policies aimed at occeleraiing economic 
growth could be constrained by labour 
market segmentation by a number of ways. 
One'is the limiied scope for expanding the 
effective demand in the economy. A 
segmented labuur market m the Indian 
context also implies exclusion of a majority 
of the labour force from higher income 
earning occupations. This results in 
insufTicient growth in purchasing power of 
the majority. Consequently ii affects (he 
economy's potential for increasing the 
demand for wage goods which could act u 
a sti mulatu to furth^ growth of the economy. 
A national surplus of luodgrains (in terms 
of buffer stocks) and hunger of a significant 
proportion of the population is a reality in 
India and the (alter is basically a reneciion 
of the lack of purchasing power of the poor 
who perhaps toil rr>ore to e vn leu. 1 1 is quite 
probable such an iniemall y Mimulated growth 
proccu-^ncreasing purchulng power of 
the poor who arc also diacnminaicd-><ould 
coninbute tu a better managemeiu of external 
balance In an economy faced with foreigD 
exchange constraints. This is because the 
Import content in satisfying the increased 
wage*goods demand is likely to be less than 
the increased demand emanating from the 
relatively hotter off sections. By the same 
logic, a structure of demand in favour of 
wage goods imply a structure of production 
for wage goods and this will have greater 
linkages with domestic sectors and tesource*. 

Economic devdopment is not merely one 
of growth and its distribution in the 
mechanical sense, ft also involves qualilalive 
changes in the labour force via human 
resource development Rsuliing in increased 
productivity on the one hand and tec hnnlogical 


diaoge which could enhance the total 
productivity. Ld us lake the former fim. 
There are two aspects here; one relating to 
skill formaiiOQ and developmoit over larger 
and Itfgtf sections of the labour force and 
the other enhancing capabilities of the 
excluded groups. In a segmented labour 
market of the type in India, there is hardly 
any possibility for skill formaiioo among (he 
excluded. Such a situation Intumstrongihens 
segmentation because of ibe inabihty of the 
excluded to compete eflecti vel y in the labour 
market even in a situation of affiimaiive 
action in the labour mafkd. For the economy, 
it means dependence on a smaller segment 
for ski I led occupaiioru. It thwarts the spread 
effect of skill formation because uf the limited 
linkage between the occupations of the 
excluded and unskilled with that of the 
sk 1 1 led. Spi I lover effects from the nrgani led 
sector to the unorganised sector might then 
he quite rcsirtctcd But the second aspect of 
cap^lities of tbe excluded has a l«ig*tefm 
implication, ‘niose who are excluded often 
lack in basic capahilities say. literacy, 
education, nuintiofi and health and this is 
rcinforoed by their excluded status in the 
labour market. So there is a larger vicious 
circle which couki be seen as operaiing 
ihriHigh the labour market because wage 
income is the single most important means 
by which the poor cuuld hope to get out of 
(har situation of poverty. An abundm labour 
supply therefore does not constitute itMlf as 
an advantage m the process of growth; ii 
could even be a consuiinl if such labour 
lacks in baste capabilities and occupational 
skills cf higher economic value. 

The I mpl kations for technologica] change 
are also not difficult to discern. When the 
economy has a large proportion of its labour 
force subject to labour market segmentation 
and discrimination and perfor ce work m low 
wage occupation!!, ii also adversely affecis 
the incentive for technologica] change. On 
ihc one hand the abundant labour provides 
a source of cheap labour leading to 
exploitiiivc conditions of work remim went 
of predatory crpiiafi»m and Ihis often iidii bits 
tec hnological change. Even in the orgarused 
sector production could be increasingly 
carried out through such arrangements as 
sub'con'racting. Secondly, the low 
purchasing power of (he majority of (he 
labour force would not pve any emphasis 
on quality in production because of the 
convulsions to keep pnees as low as posuUe 
to meet the demands of low-incomc market 
This could also add to the icndency for 
increasing quantitative production without 
regvdioquitiily because oftbe limited rise 
of the market for the latter. Often low quality 
of production is attributed lo protective 
domeiiic market on which there is 
considerable literature. However, the 
structure of iacome reflecting a high 
weightage of low income poups could also 


act as a deterrent to production of quality 
goods. While this possibility has nut attracted 
the attention of researchers, this is what we 
would find in reality even when domestic 
protective barriers are sought to be removed.* 

IV 

I..abour Market Policica» 

AfUrmative Actioa and 

Economic Development 

The discussion so far lead us to formulate 
two hypotheses in the Indian context. One 
is that the presence uf such rnodem labour 
institutions as unions and protective labour 
legislation need nut be Incompatible with 
the objective nt growth. Second, the 
iraditional labour insiitu lions of caste and 
gendet'hased labour market segmentation 
and Us atiendani features of discnmination 
and stratification are incompatible with the 
objectives of both growth and diiirtbuUon. 
If the validity of these hypotheses are prima 
facie accepted, then they have an imponani 
bearing on labour policies. 

The I mplicauofts for labour market policies 
are clear enough. If such modern labour 
mstituiions as unions and protective labour 
kgislati on are seen asessentially contributing 
(0 a process of levelling up’ of the living 
sttnovds of labour, th^ the presence of 
such icttiiuiions for those who are not 
covered by Jt is a desirable social objective. 
In corKrete terms, the absence of such 
institutions would probably explain the low 
earnings and high vulnerabiliiy of worken 
in (he unorganised seciorin India. A levelling 
up* strategy implies encouraging their 
presence in the unorgani sed sector. I n growth 
terms, they should act as incentives for 
icchnological and skill upgradation and more 
efTickni forms ofmgani sation of production. 
Labour market pel icies shou Id there lore ai m 
ai reducing the vulnerability of unprotected 
workers and progressively eliminate the 
conduions favouring exfdoitation of cheap 
labour. 

Labour market segmentation and Us 
attendant features of dlserimiftauon and 
stratification ca(I for affirmative action 
policies. Given the well-cnirenched nature 
of social segmentation and discrimination, 
affirmative action in the limited sense of job 
reservation in the organised sector is uni i kel y 
to have any long*term impact on growth and 
drsuibulion. We therernre argue fur a broader 
definiUon and opmiional juri»diciu>n for 
affirmaiive action at three levels. 

First, at tbe level of the labour market for 
positive discrimination in favour uf lho»e 
constrained by caste and/or gender 
consideraiionsinaccessinjtibs In ihe Indian 
context this is runsiimiMinally guu/ameeJ 
for those helonging to (he scheduled caucs 
and tnhes. i e, lowest rungs ul the Indian 
society. In several Indian states, especially 
in southern India, legal enacimcnts tor such 
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positive dischminuion have also brought in 
the middle level social classes, referred to 
earlier. And recently, this policy has been 
accepted ai the niiionaJ level by the central 
government, after a period of polilicalJy 
charged social lurmotl' Unlike in the US, 
for example, this policy of afTirmalive action 
in the labour market is restricted lo public 
sector jobs. And given ihc size of the publK 
sector employ merit in total employ ment, ihis 
15 unlikely lo have anything more than a 
marginal impact although h has a much 
bigger symbolic value. Although this might, 
in tlv short run. deny access to jobs for a 
small segment offoh seekers from the sod al I y 
non«di9advani8ged groups, it is unlikely to 
produce any adverse impact in the loog run. 
The fact that ruwHlisadvantagcd groups in 
general have relatively more resources— 
socio-eultural. political and. economic'^ai 
thdr command will enable them to be more 
resourceful in finding or even creating 
appropriate economic opportunities And 
perhaps this might make them less dependent 
on public sector, espectally white cellar. )ubs. 

At the lecund level, there is need for 
affirmative action aimed ai building work* 
oriented 'capabilities* for those who arc not 
qualified to compete in the labour market. 
This is a much larger segment of the 
popu iMion who ere found i n ihe u norgani sed 
sector of the ecoiHimy in e vanety of 
occupations boih in urban and rural arcu 
hardly offering any proteciion endfor 
regulaniy m employment. These lire often 
not ihe absolutely poor hut those at the 
margin of poverty with some minimum of 
consumption. A ffirmatJ ve action i n the (orn* 
of job reservation is hardly Miflicieiit lo 
them As the figures in Table > would 
Indicate, they need affirmative HCiion aimed 
at access lo education, training and vkill 
developmenl so lhal their preOahuur market 
discnminaUon is taken care of. Affirm,itivc 
action pcMicies ml hi sea V ureJirecied outside 
Ihe labour market and have a long<(crm 
objective of building up and improving the 
capabiliMs of the labour fiKvc i n the ecorumy 
Without adequate invcsimcni m human 
reaourcc development nn a oroadcr scale 
economy-wide increases in productivity, 
across occupations, are hard to achio'e. 

Al the ihird level, affirmative aclion 
policies will have to address those who 
cannot even hope to build up capabilities 
because of iheirseverediNadvan(oge% Those 
are the asscticss. rural.poorlabourers wiihoui 
any access to olHuning basic capuNlitics 
A large proportion of women belong to thjs 
category as the figure in Tabic !l testify. 
Investment In human resource development 
such as education and health, even at the 
minimum, warrants stime s'aying power. 
And those who do nol hav<: ihat are the 
assetksi. mosil y wi thuui Miihl>i cm ployment. 
Affirmaiive action aimed 91 prnviding a 
minimum of suying power lo this segment 


of the labouren is linked to such policies 
as distribution of land, proviuon of credit, 
food security artd tome guaranteed 
empfoymeni. as a precooditioii for enabling 
them 10 avail of the access lo educatioii and 
health. *nw absence of these often manifest 
in Ihc form of. among other ihingv. child 
labour as a survival strategy of such poor 
households. Themfore. efforts for achieving, 
for example, compulsory schooling for 
children, will have to start with an diack on 
parental poverty. This inigbi iM only prevent 
'intergencraiio^ trartsmUsion of poveny’ 
hut could convert ihc * non-competing 
groups' into 'competinggroups’ inihelabour 
market Studies testify that given equal 
opportunity and economic secuniy. children 
from even the socially most disadvantaged 
segments prove tu be as intelligent as their 
counierparis from Aon*di$advaAiagcd 
hackgruunJ (Thakur 1992].* It is fwitineM 
here to note the observations of the Naiional 
CommissjsMi on Rural Labour |GOi 1991: 
vi • vii 1 1 with regard to I and di unhuiMn and 
human resource developmcm and iheir link 
in enhancing labour productivity. 

The immediaie impact <if widespread 
landkvuma 1 $ on ihc wages i4 agncuiiursl 
lahuur It has been generally observed that 
market wages fur agriuuHiual laKwr arc 
higher wherever agricultural labouren have 
a better hargajning power in such viiuaiiont 
00 account of theu land base 
A major defic lenc y of our plant, panicularly 
in Ihe first two decades, has been (he relative 
neglcci of human resource devekipmcni and 
basic needs, e g. educaitoa. health, housing, 
(kinking wMer. saniiMion. etc. in rural areas. 
The aiiempia la the last two decades 10 
provide such amemtics have kk wecceded 
in nuking good the backlog created in the 
earlier pa wd. The proper targeting of ihe:>a 
facilities for the poor and the needy is yet 
to be achieved. TIte rural poor, paiticularly 
in the lemoic areas, have very lidk access 
hi the suppben of cacmiJl conuiudiues like 
foodpaun fromihe pubbe dambulMi rystem. 

The rural poor cannot afford Id send then 
children in schools unless employment 
uppntumiies are increased and wages are 
hi^ and children art provided support for 
aiiending schools The widespread incidence 
ol child labour is due as much to unem|day- 
ment and poverty as to the lack of faciliucs 
for compubory primary education. Produc' 
iiviiy of lurat lahoia. present as well as 
potential, is impaired by the bek of human 
resource devek^nnent. 

Tbe argument contained in the ahovc 
slatemerH is not only based on distributive 
comideraljons; il acknowledges the 1 1 nk with 
gruwih ihjough increases in productivity. 
Our attempt has been locmphaMse die growth 
implications ofiheinequhous and segmented 
nature ot the labourmartal. Suchaviewpninl 
goes beyond ManJal Ccunmission Report 
and job reservations. It would cenainky 
acknowledge the exclusion nf all those 


beyond a certaio level ofineome for applying 
afTirmalive action sinee income isthtfsinglc 
most imporiAM factor in deteaDining living 
xufxlards and acquisition of a variety of 
capabilities. It ukes into account the need 
to do away with the segmented naiure of 
Indian labiMr market which is seen as a 
constrain! on growth, certainly of a broad- 
based one. And this is not just good social 
policy; it is good economic policy too. 

Notes 

fThis IS ■ revised vcrsioci of my keynote paper 
on Labour Iniiiiutions and Economic 
DevelopraeiM in India preienied a( the Thirty* 
fifth Annual Conference of the li^ian Sociely of 
Labour Economics held during January 2I*LV 
1994 ai Ihe Oandhi Labour InaUtuie, Ahmedibad. 
I oA grateful 10 T S Rapola for inviting me to 
p re aem (he paper Commend received from the 
panUapanK of ihe conference are greiefully 
acknowledged lam thankful col SCulati. Gerry 
k ndgcR. und 1C Pushpangadan for theircommenis 
and suggcsiions on an earlier draft The usual 
disclaimen apply ] 

1 Even in cemmofuliei such as Mualitn and 
Ovisuan, which do nei formally adnul caMe* 
based diviSKHi of ill pnpulaUon, ait mOuenced 
by Ihc intcuulion of caste and hence ximilar 
sicutificaiions are disccnubk 

2 "Another sphere of needed reform abo leenu 
prekMhg, namely, with ruiipcci 10 job secunty 
legislatton which raises the cffeciive <•>•>* of 
labour and hence enrouraget the choice of 
mirecapitil-inieruavc lechmques.lhun limiiing 
indwitnal cmpluymenr and hurting <x|Hm 
compeiitiveneu in otherwise labour* inicnsive 
aciivitier (Lucas mn 192| 

The fan that employers are unnhk «i offer 
lower wages, despite now being obliged 10 
provide greater job iccuncy, is noi kurpnking 
in alher coonuy In India, the growing power 
of trade unions plus miiyiiiujn wage legulution 
have no doubt confounded any downward 
pressum on wagei* lhal might otherwiv: have 
ansen*' ILiicas and Fallon 198921)1 
"There is indeed quite strong evidence 
comisteni with (hr job wearily regulation 
having diminlahed employineni across a wide 
range of industries, compared 10 whai 11 nughi 
otherwise have been" [ibid 22| 

'The legal framework and governmeni 
apparetiis regulating industrial laLour and 
labuur-management relalions have generalud 
disincentives to employmeni growth in 
organised manufacluring' "Regulalions 
resmciiag retrenchment of workers and dosure 
of faclories are a disincentive lo expansion of 
organised sector employmeiu. unce firms are 
stuck wiih Ihe labour ihey have hired even if 
business (declines or if worteri do noi pcifurm 
weir.. 'The siaiuiory paymcnl cf annual 
bonuses and other heaefiu has strengthened 
disiiiccMives to hire workers" . "The direci 
coat of lahour io employer* has increased 
sharply m receni years, m pan due to the 
subsumial nvenndexaiioo of wages which 
occurs ihrougb the system of 'dearness 
allewnnce" IWorld Bank 1989:112*1)]. 
"The evidence on an aeros«*the*board 
slAwdowAisemploymeAi Inihemanufachiring 
sevior in ihe ftrit half of the eighiiei is 
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uAwibifuoui. R)rlliemiAyf«ccuflQCsectofa» 

■ wbok, eiD^Tineni dechned « (he rale of 
0.7 per ceM per aMum. Anamber of faeton 
ctwirbuied to the decline in en^l oymenr. Fmi 
of ilL there wai the feet of a aharp inciease 
in die real wa|e me dunns this period, aher 
a proloA|ed phase of wa|e si^hty. Bias 
aiunai addini lo employmeni may also have 
anaen fron the resistance of nuna^meMt io 
handle a Ivse worirferee in an envirunnieni 
infested with inultipljcily of vnioos and inter* 
ucaon rivalry" lANuwolia I99l.|9^.«4| 

3 Since we ire imereaied in finding the Jiffenmce 
between ihe growth rates in per capita labour 
prodMCiiviiy and produci wage, u will not 
make any Afference wheiher dr curveni valaes 
are deflated or not. This is becouhcihe deflanr 
used M the lefl-hand side <groas value added 
per employee 1 will have to be usedmihe n^- 
hand side also (earning! per employeer We 
have however worked out the real values of 
per capita labour predticriviiy and product 
wage using the wholesale prvee indea fix the 
manufactunni sector because it gives lu an 
idea of Ihe growth in real labour pruduiuvity 
on Ihc one hand and a uompanson of (he 
growth in real pruduci wage M>Mj*vir real 
consumption wage oe ihe other 

4 Thuiswhai would happen in the Indian comes I 
in the era of hbcrilimiun and ghitialisaiion. 
A pan of ihe production would be gedjed (o 
the high income espon markei as well as a 
narrow domestic one AgradaUnnofkiwprKH 
and. low ((ualiiy products would at ihc same 
lime he for the inconie*ha»ed vegmented 
domeitii: Rwket EaamptesareKMp.clothes.eic 

5 One of Ihe arguments ogainsi^ rcvcrvaiion 
in gnvemmenl job i» its likely adverse impact 
on (he efficiency of public odninikirwion It 
IS unlikely ui atiruci many adhervnu if one 
were lo say ihai ihe qualily of public 
adminisualKm in (he »ou(hcra hiaies (where 
50 IO M per cent of (he johi are reserved fot 
Ihe socially ibsadvoniog^ grrHjp») iv infenoe 
lu thai found in say, Unar Pradesh. Madhya 
Pradesh or (^ssa where (he rcscrvalion isvue 
lescepi loc scheduled catles and inbc^r has 
been only recenily lor in wme cases, yet to 
be) addressed 

6 The popular perception is that children fr\im 
socially (fesadvaniagcdsecuuns (eg. scheduled 
castes) are inlellectuaMy inferior (o the mxi* 
(hsadvaMaged groups And studies in (he field 
of disadvanUged children leveal iherr poor 
intelligence when such siudies ;xe condocsed 
in the seiimg of impoverished environmerM 
When die setting of the study is shifted io dw 
non>impovenshed eavironnienl. ihc du* 
advantaged children <of educarionaJly and 
ccimnmically well endowed paremsr show no 
such infenor intelligence A uudy hy Thakur 
11992) of students he longing lo scheduled 
castes lAd brahmins in iwo central schools in 
Jaipur deserve lo be mentioned bei« for its far* 
machir^ findings ’Mint of ihe iludKs in (he 
fselil of drsadvaruaged chikfaca in India as well 
as ouiside have been earned out in the lernng 
nfiii^vandicdenvirQAinem. Mdlhnr uudics 
reveal poor inieUigencc of disadvantaged 
children m terms of luw IQ. academic 
b wkwtrdneu and drop-ouii $ueh resulis are 
lUlributed to impoverished enviroMncrM ’ 

"The preaeM study ei%mincdiheiiHelli|enGe 
of locially ditadvaniagcd or scheduled caste 
children The problem poaed waa chm if toch 


cbtUreti were afTiltascd lo profetsieoal and 
administrative fadicn studied m good 

wteols.couldiKysal rtow bw IQ^Die analyvu 
ofihisaaadyrev^i negative answer ID It Tlwi 
IS. if fathers'* oec^nboo and tchonl environ- 
meni are coomlled. then we do not observe 
differences in scheduled caste and noe- 
scheduIgdeeatechildresionlQ Irucresiingly 
enough, gender effect was alto not found 
Fun hermore. the joint effect ofcasieandses 
also tuna out to be msigniriearM This may 
be dee 10 similar aUimdea far male aiid femak 
children by leofessional and admiiuslrMive 
fathers Tliey give as muck importance to ihe 
female child as io Ike male child'. 

^Tke Andwp of die taady are vcey ODpoitaM 
in (he lestae ikaa if pafena* occupattn*. home 
status and sekod e nvirewod are raised wid 
matk iMellectually aiim«laun|. iheu tke 
co|(uiive developniM of cluldmn takes place 
properly irrespective of Aar caste and goider 
Tbe study suppons (he eavuonmental bias in 
Ihe cegniove development of children It 
confirms Piaget and Huut's ikeory that 
experience playi a significani nde mcggmlive 
developmeot' [TH^or 1992 SI 1 
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speech by the Chairman 
Mr. Mantosh Sondhi 


II givM m« QTMt piMturt iq wtkom* 
you «> tfw Mt AnnuftI Gtnml Mooting of 
youf Compony. 

Tho roport ind accounts of you 
Company. Mcludng tm notKo to tha 
sharoftoldors. hava boon in you hands 
for somo tmo and, with you pormMion. I 
ihall toko thorn as rood. 

Ab you oro awtro. too Company's ordor 
book lufforod a groat doal during too 
poftod undar raviow os a rasuD of Ihs 
sovoro Induotrtol racoasien which afloctod 
too antlra Capftof Goods Indusay. 

Procass indusbioi datorrod invostoionts 
in capitof goodi in too faco of incroasing 
Intornaitonal compoMon and domosSc 
damand contraction Undar toasa . 
condtOona your Company'i oicomo fal to 
Ri. M croros to 1 993, aamtog a not profit 
of Ra. S2 lakha 



7(r Saumf 


Tho procof s of oconomk raformi a 
continuing, alowly but SUOly. Cuatoms 
dutios havo boon loworod across *too* 
board, diroct and todiroct tonos ha «0 
boon rationaiaad and roducod, totatast 
ratos hava boon brought down and too 
Rupoa has bocoma convartbla on trada 
account. Tha macro economic todtcators 
such as burgaorung foreign aKhanga. 
largest aver bufior stock of foodgrains 
rasorvas. stoadUy increasing exports, 
stabiiiiy of too Rupoa and an ovoral 
improvtmant in todustrial growth 
including too capital goods sector and 

wHh lh* monsoon otfoady off to o good 

start tor too sovonto succossiva yoar, af 
toaso augur waH tor a hoaithy aconomic 
rovtval notwHhManding too largo Iscal 
dafeit and tha high rata of tottoSon 
However, tot fnfrastructura continuos to 
poaa a toraal and so tong as this rtmairo 


a lonous botoanac*. it may not be 
possibto to ochiovo our torgatod growto in 
GOP Rapto divotopmont of nfrastokturo 
wito toe opbmwMion of Its design and 
oporoton. toorotoro. roqurot immodiato 
and vary careful attontion of both the 
Govorrvnont and too Industry Thw in tact 
« too key to toa success ol ou oconomc 
ratotms 

lU pMm SuMvUs 

Obviously power is fundomontal tor ou 
oconomc dovolopmont. According to toa 
MtoEloctic Power Survey of India. 
India's peak damand projactod tor the 
year 2010 • 172.2$2 MW Thus, tor toa 
next 1 S years, wa nood to add an 
average of 6S00 MW each year to ou 
pratant inataHad ganaratmg capacity of 
70.000 MW TlMS a lantaiTKAint to adding 
•n 1S years fS0% more capacity than wa 
dsj m too last 45 years Oupovrar 
davetopmont programma toaratota needs 
to bt posrtionad in toa fast track Oospita 
tois knpurfadga. ard nofwitoatanding tie 
oxpariaoca of gsnorabng 21,000 MW m 
toa Seventh Fivo*Yaar Plan, toa addition 
to mstalod capacity in toa Eighth Five* 
Vaar Plan ondng 1997 is utokoiy to 
aicaod 14.000 MW. Th« ^smal 
portormanca wl rosidt In a ooak power 
shortage of 25% and anorg* shortfall m 
excess of 14%. These shordaHe can be 
mainly altobuted to rasouta constami 
The raaoucos ragurod al over Rs. 4 
croros per MW are staggering spd 
finanang is undouCaody a tormdabto ano 
daunting task Apd it is obviois that 
India's seemingfy reafeabla appatno for 
energy nocoss«r4y demands foreign help 
Wah too Govommonrs recent pofeey 
mfhaSves. toe Indan arjargy scene is 


pan/s 
jal General 
g held in Bomba 
e 29,1994. 


Attacttog tot wertde largnt power 
companias. Of soma 35 proposals 
considared by toa Govammam. aighi 
proiacts aggregating 5600 MW hava been 
granted af^roval. al an average cost of 
Rs 4 26 croros par MW. Thraa of these 
projecls are nearing their 'financial 
dosing*, as a new are m power financing 
is beginning to dawn. 

A nabon wito such immar^te power needs 
as Indto cannot do without toa 
muRnational mage pco|ecis for iB long* 
term Infrasvuctural davalopmani • 
rtotwithatending the high cepilal 
nvastmant. toe long gestation period and 
tot rasuHam hgh total cost of ganerabon 
However, m toa mlarmadieie term, the 
answer for India • as etsawhtn in the 
devetopmg world * lies m seRirg up 
efficient, rehabto, deconbabsed caplive 
power pianti dose to energy eonsuntors • 
ptants having short Bad timos and low 
ovoral cosi of generation. Such soMcns 
dtol obviaia. or limit, toa need for kugn 
(kstntxJlMn costs and hi^ bansmisston 
losses are tmarging as toe most viablo 
opbona for a power-starved world 
Modular Dwaol Power Plants with 
muittfual capabiliiy and operational 
flanbIMy can catot to changing fuel 
supplies, different runnmg patierns and 
ovor-tncraasing power demand 

Advancaments m Diesel Engirw 
tochnoiogy have seen the emergence of 
fuel efficient pnma movers thai hava 
mulb-fuel capabilibas. Ihal satisfy the 
regmremants of drfferant load patterns • 
from base toad to errvergency operations 
and toat are environment fnandiy. ADove 
al. toe factors of rebabitity. high 
avs>l|iblity end evereU efficiency provide 
tor a low total cost of genoration. Today, 
diesal engi rws command 12 % of toe total 
world market tor new power ganarafion 
tor ubkbas and indusbial power planls of 
over 1MW in size This market is curantty 






«bout 60,000 MW 4 yMT tntf » •xptcMd 

to tomtin it tove< tor tl (Mst 9n ntxt 
dMidi. 

tn toll scinario, thi inhiriM tmodn of 
your Company ptoc* it In a grtl^ 
poiltion to moot tho chaltongot of Indto*! 
dynamic growth in too yoars ahood. 

Tho Wartsila DimoI Oroup furlhor 
avoogtooood Hi portion duhrtg tho yoar 
as too woritf a largast producor of 
modhjm*ipood ongmoi * Ooih for land* 
baaod caplivo powar and tor manna 
applicationa. Dalivariaa during 19S3 
totaHod a r>aw hi^ of 2400 MW. wito both 
too Marin# and to* Powar Plant 
Buimoiiaa aiubliahing rocord Oobvanoi 
oftOOOMWand 1400 MW 
roapocOvoly. lYm Qroup't lalaa grow 
improiKvafy by ovor 30% to 
approKimatoiv USD i .4 piihon. 

Tha Powor Plant markoi wai oxtromory 
buoyant particulirfy In South Eaat Am 
artd East Asia Tha Group affoctod larga 
dilivariai to Utitilioi and IPPa engaged m 
maisivt power dovtiopmorti programmas 
to auppod tho rapidly expanding economy 
in China and to romady tha atvara 
ahortaga in tho Philipp4f)oa. OaOvariaa to 
Phkiippinoi atone totaitod 400 MW dunng 
tha yoar Tho Group luccoodod m 
aocuring a 20 % iharo of (ho global dioaai 
power marhot. Tha Power Plant buameaa 
cor>lributad S0% of tho Group'i total 
turnover m 1993. Warts ilo Oiosol have 
lupplwd six 100 MW plus power plants 
around tho world, sotting the pace m 
establishing diaaol #ngir>ea aa a vtobto 
iKernaWo tor captive power plants of 
capocftioa upto 200 MW. 

T>>0 Warlsila Ofoaol Group contmuod to 
maito oxtonsivo invoatmonta m toe«r new 
heavy fuel range of diesel engines and m 
gaa engne technology. The maior 
••nphaaii in new engine development 
was on rekabiHiy and fuel economy and 
was focused on lowering harmful 
emissjons. The arm is to adutve as tow 
emissioft ievela from diesel engines as 
from any other prime mover burning fossil 
fuela Vour Company continued to receive 
active support and ancouragamam from 
the Colaborators. Not only did toey 
support tha Company in tha form of 


placing aJ^ort orders tor artgmes, but 
toey also helped incrsese 
cofl^pettfevaneaa by rr^aantairting tfto prce 
levafs of compenanls conaiani over (he 
paathvoyews. 

4i$d 

Your Comperys bainng and 
development acttvitiei encompassed sMi 
• spadie pro^ammaa and workshopa 
dasiytod to anaura contirsroua 
Improveirtont to toe relable and aflieieni 
oparaiton of customarS power plantt, 

Managamarti deveiepmant programmas 
ineludad modulas on teadarship. 
markattog and toamwork. aapacialy 
deaigned to tocua on or i anting peon's 
ikIHs artd atotodes towa/di satisfying 
customer niadi and espectotiona 

Technical teMng prograrrMwaa uMsad 
the eipertiae of speeMisto from wfftin toe 
Company as wtol as from our 
co4abo«ators and our vendors, to ptovids 
actual hands ton and ontolla VaIntog 
mtarsparsad wdh ctossreom inputs Al 
training programmas are contlnualy 
raviewad and updated, baaed upon fMd 
axpertencas arto todmotogicel 
improvamanii. 

TechriBaf tiratotog and alulli davetopmant 
was dao achiavad tomugh ongomg vtolta 
by Technical Service. Protoct 
Menegement ard Tachnotogy Taami 
from Finland, and torough apadic 
traming vfsito by Company parsormal to 
c otiaberalor a * laclitiaa in Eieopa. 

OidiMi iU 

The year 1994 started onto an order 
backlog of aboul As *50 crores. In toe six 
montoa to date you Company has 
aacurad ordtrs valuad at over Ra. 60 
croraa. and toe present order backtog it 
clOM to As. 90 ciorea. AddHionety. your 
Company has aacured ordars tor 
Imponad powar plants vsluad at 
ipprojumatafy As. 76 croree and tor 
imported marine engirwa of toe value of 
Ra. 6 croraa. Moreover, with an 
impressive lisi of prospective projects cr^ 
toe anvil. 1 am ertcoursged to ihsra wxti 
you my optimism of • much snproved 
pertormance tois year. H is estimated that 


•bout 170 MW of captive powar plants 
wl be deKvered dunng ti>is year,.. king 
ttte Company's iratalM baaa to about 

aoosiiw. 

An mtocasting feature of our order book d 
toe spurt in busineas from the taxtiio and 
mar^'made kbrai industry, whirh, dimng 
•tia year. wfH account for ah instalad 
baaa of 90 MW. up from 16 MW last year, 
rapraaenting 16% of to# total poputotion 
of Wartsia Diaaol ptontain 1994. 
Production of man-mada fibre and yam 
during 1903*94 ragdiared ar\ mcraaaa of 
16% over tfto pravioua year, Exporis of 
synthetic arto rayon lextilaa grew by an 
impraasKra 19%. It Is expected titot 
companias in tois sector will contirtoa to 
partorm wap tois year also 

In order to better exploit Indto'i extanaive 
coastUrie. coastal ihippfng is devatoping 
aa an importarri growto industry, a lourt 
ei too buldmg of coastal vaiiali otters 
Immense opportunities tor marine 
engines from Wartsila Ddsers exionswe 
engine poiltollo. The development of 
pons ftos opened avenues tor marine 
engines for applications such as tu^ and 
dradgars. Your company has bean activa 
In booking orders n tors market. Wito 
further development tn titia field, we are 
confident of IrKreaaing our market share 
m toe marine busmeas area also. 

Tha prhata powar devalopmant sector 
continues to prasant Kitaresting 
epporiunitiea teitara of intant hava bean 
receivad and MOUs signed with several 
mtarasted power daveloperi, and It Is 
expected tost tiw implementation of soma 
of toaaa projects wM commerKO before 
long. 

So al ■> the Mur# prospects of your 
Company art extremely promising 


WARTSILAj^{!:^^^.^|L 


Aegfalered and Need OfTtoe: 

New India CentiO. I1lh Floor. 

17. Cooperage Road, Bombay 40Q039 


Tha does not purport to be a report o1 toe 
proceedings of the tith Amuii General 
Meeting. 


Bcononuc and PoltdcM Weakly July 23. 1994 
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Contraband IVade and Unofficial Capita] 
Transfers between Sri Lanka and India 

Muttukrislma Sarvftuiithaa 

Th*t urufffu iot iwv way contraband trade between Sri Lanka and India overshadows the officiat trt^e and capital tranters 
between the iwocountna. Quuntitative estimates of this unofficial trade and transfer capital are. however, hard to come by. 

This anil le attenipt.% to nuike some estimates of contraband trade and unofficial capisat transfers and proposes some 
solutions to the problem that Shis poses to the economies of the two countries. 


INDO'SRI LANKA economic relations are 
centimes old. Our common culioral hcnia^ 
and luttuTical roots lu ve losicrcd Jeep* nuKed 
economic links beivween the two enumries 
from time immemonal. Jhc intention of (Ms 
paper is not so much as to look back at fndo* 
$rt L4nka economic relations in the diiUM 
past, but to look forward to strcngihcninf 
(he iMAincable economic linkages (or the 
mutuol henefii of the peoples of the two 
countries. Oircummun vision for the future 
gains added significance due to the re¬ 
markable changes taking place in the 
econonuc front at home (south Asio) and 
•broad (rest of ihe world). 

Although Sn Lanka has been the pioneer 
of (hii economic change in south Asia, not 
until India embraced the ideal of free marka 
economy recently did the world realise (he 
full polenual of (he south Asian market, 'nns 
ts doe to (he vasmess of the Indian market 
and the huge natural and human capital 
endowments of India, in this contest it is 
imperative that Sri Lanka explore the 
poasibiliiies of increasing (he two-way trade 
and economic iclationship in light of the 
opemng-up of the huge Indian market 
In the process of identifying new 
opportunities for boosting the two-way Indo* 
Sri Lartka trade and economic relations in 
general and 5n l.anluD exports to India in 
particular wc were bewildered by the paltry 
sum of esports to India which is a liny 
fraction (about Oh per cent in I9MI) of the 
total Sri Lankan exports. On further probing 
this phciuimemm wc discovered a huge 
contraband irjJe unJ unolliciul capital 
transfers between the two couniiics. This 
factor compel) cd us lo undertake a specific 
study of the nKMlalities and extent of 
contraband trade and unolheial capital 
transfers between the two coucuries. Uecause 
we cannot possibly espouse meaningful 
recommendat ion s lo boost hn Lankan exports 
u> India without gaintng su I fici cm knowledge 
of this underwoi) d trade and capita I transfers, 
Ulis paper cv an outcome this need. 
Unfortunaiely. m the bcsl of our knowledge, 
them does not M.vm u> he u single study on 
(his subject maucr m Sn Lanka either at the 
academic. prolCNN ion j 1 i ir gi ivci niTtcnul kvd. 


The contraband trade ml unofficial capita 
irarufen between Sri Lanka and India is no 
lecres. However, whal we (bd not know was 
Ihe true magniiude of the subject and the 
effects of the same. 

The following section of ihii paper ouil inei 
Ihe methodology adopted for this empirical 
study Section III of the paper outlines the 
limitations of this empirica] study. In Section 
IV we undenake a study of the ofTida] trade 
between Sn Lanka and India in (he recent 
post. SectiOA V which is thecore of ihis paper 
is an empincal study of the modalitiei and 
extent of contraband inde unofTicial capital 
transfers between Srt l^nka and Iwha 

Our empinca] study coven ibe period from 
1977 to 1992. *nK maaon for choosing (his 
period is that the eomraband trade and 
unofficial capiial vansim between Sri Lanka 
and (ndiahasaocelaraiedduetoAe opening- 
up of the Sri Lankan economy ut 1977, 

We have established fiom our empirical 
research (hai (he contraband expons from Sri 
Lanka to India is about 10 times higher than 
the o^icial exports from Sri Lanka to India. 
Also we have estaWithed that (he two-way 
(Mil contraband trade between the two 
couAihes is higher than the iwo-way mil 
official trade b e twe en the two counines. 
These quanitjQveessinMCes are the minimum 
sum we could arrive at and Ihe true figures 
will be higher than ourconscrvaijveestimates 
Hence there is a roaring connhand tr^ and 
unoflktal capital transfers between the two 
countries whkJi shadows (he official trade 
and capiial uunsfera. 

in Secikm VI we provide our conclusion 
of tiiis cmpirKal study by way of proposing 
fns trade between Sri Lanka ml India. We 
am ve at this conclusion from ourempirKal 
analysisof the contraband trade and UDoflWial 
capital iransfen betwe e n the twn oHintrics. 
Our recommendation of free trade is made 
from the study of a concrete situation and 
based on economic reality and economic 
raiiobaliiy as reOected io lodo-Sn Lanka 
economic relations (both olficial and 
underworld). Theiefoa oui proposal is not 
derived from a dogeia or an ideology 
espousing free trade. Aasher it is a naiu^ 
ouigrowih or our cmpincal reseruch and an 
evolution based on rational economic 
pnnciples. By free trade we memi the free 
mi ivcmeiM of goods and services and capital 


between the two countries. The cardinal 
contnbulioni of this paper are (he aasaesmeni 
ot cca Uf ib a nd irarle and unofRcial capital 
inmfert between Sri Lanka and I ndia and the 
proposal for free trade between the two 
coufltnet, 

II 

Methodology 

This srudy is based on empirical research. 
Field research was undertaken during the 
months of November and December 1992 
in (be city of Colombo and its suburbs. We 
interviewed numerous people at (wo levels— 
one at the official level and the other at grass 
roots level. At the official level we 
interviewed numerous personnel at the 
following instiluiiona—Sri Lanka customs 
deparm M. departmerK ^exchange control, 
the Central Bank of Sn Lartka. the Indian 
High Commission. Air Lanka and the Indian 
Airlines. Even at (be official level we 
interviewed two categories of personnel to 
obtain maximum information and to verify 
the information thus obtained. That is. for 
example, at the cusiomi department we 
interviewed numerous ordinary custoins 
officers as well as top officials from the 
preventive and the intelligence and 
iovesiigaiions divisions. Likewise similar 
kind of work was done at ocher institutions 
•Iso, At the grass roots level we interviewed 
a few bona fide exporters to and importers 
from India and several traders directly or 
indirectly involved in contraband trade and 
unoflicisl capital transfers bet ween Sri Lanka 
and India. 

In the final analysis the scattered information 
gathered were tested for consistency, 
compkmentanty and contradictions. We have 
tried our best to rcconcik the informations 
obtained by checking and verifying the 
accuracy to present an authentic set of 
inrurmaiiun. To the best our knowledge 
and capability the qualitative and quanti- 
laiive informations presented are very much 
reliable. We do sincerely hope that this 
informatiofl will^be valuable for future 
researchers. In the main text vre have ex¬ 
plained the methods used for our esiima- 
iKHi where necessary. All the data In (his 
paper is in SN Lankan rupees unless 
ntherwise noted. 





UI 

LimiUtioiis 

N is the nature of our iuhject mutter that 
ii is highly secretive and contioversial. 
TIsetefore it ii natural that our present 
empincai research study has its inherent 
limitabons. A salient feature of (he cuntnband 
inde and unofTicial capital transfers between 
Sri Lanka and India is ihal it is a two-way 
operation (that is goods atv smuggled fmm 
Sri Lanka to India and vkc versa) unlike vHih 
some other countries which are just onu'Way 
operations. For example, the contraband 
trade hetween Sri Lanka and Singapure Is 
primarily nonc*way opeiafion ihai is. goods 
art smuggled from Singapore to Sn Lanka 
and not vice versa. 

Since the Indo-Sri Lankn cowrabund trade 
and unofficial capital traiiNteis ate i wo-way 
operations, a complete study ol this phen<y 
menoD should involve fieiJ research in bulb 
the enunine:*, ^vhurcJ^ our fieldwork was 
undertaken only in Sri Huwtvcr. wc 
can safely claim that the Jruio Sri Lanka 
conirabiiriJ irade ;iiid iinullktul capital 
trAnsfers hy and large originaici from Sri 
Lanka. Wc nrri vc at i hi v ciincl us urn by UMik ing 
at the air p:i%‘<fger iratric between the twu 
couniricH. When wc diisccird the air 
fKU'tcnger irafTtc it wjs evident u* us I hot the 
in^oiiiy ol ihc pasw'ngchk iiavciUng from 
Colombo lo Indton cities were Sri 

Lankans aivl the nupinty of ihc poMtengers 
travelling Irom various Indian cKies to 
Colombo were aho Sci Lank.in reiuniec» 

The pmnaiy reason for the dotnmauon of 
Sn loinkans m the.sc undci world o|tcraiionj> 
iv ilvn Indian ecoiHimy was a Kini-autarkic 
economy until vcr>' ri’i'ently and even loday 
the nun Uin ff b jrrM i s in I n Ji a are cuter and 
the tariff raicc are higher than iii Sri Ltfka. A% 
a consequence there exivis a Imrotise injikci 
for Sn l^nk.tn and other toreigp gixidv in 
India Due u> the opcning*up cji the Sn 
Lankan eenmimy in 1477 iliere is iui influx 
of third country gsiods into Sn l^aiik.c port 
of which urc then smuggled iniu India wiKre 
it fetches very high pnci^s On i^sp (>!' tbcM: 
there aic the i radio onu( coiaiahand items 
such V vpues. ciX!oinii pniJiicts .-ind gold 
u'hjrh 'sitrnris :i lucrative ni.irkei mi Indui, On 
the other hand (here is uluiraiivcm.ukvi for 
InJiati icxUfet tike sarccs and '.utsiips. inter 
iiliOs in Sn Laiik.ii. These loc.ots arc the 
the ^pondcrance ol Sri Lankans 
in the two-way contraband trade and 
unofTwrial capital icansfeis hciwoen llie two 
countries. Thcrclorc our opmuHi is that the 
Umitaiioii ofihis study enioruimg hy iIk ruct 
that the field work w'a.s undertaken in Sri 
Lanka only is a minor I'nc. 

The imporiant h mi tot ion of <iur preatCM 
study is the quuntiuitivc csu,iiaii<Mis svhich 
it. by iu nuluic. it\ hot ciaijcviural. However, 
we have taken gram car^ma moscrcslimaie 
the phenomeniin Merwe nil our quantitative 


eadmadons are of iranimum value. Therefore 
we believe dm the actual magnitude of thoe 
underworld transactions would be higher 
than our estimations provided in this paper. 
But what we do not know is by bow much. 
This IS the most imponaoi but unavoidable 
limitation of this study. However, uur 
conclusions are denved from these minimum 
values. Therefore, in ^ the aciual values 
ifever found would support our cotkIusknis 
with greaiet auchcniiaty than al preseM. 

Another limitatnn cH* this study is that 
ideally we would have preferred to underukc 
an mdusuywiseeslimationof the conrahand 
trade between Sri LMka and India which 
would have provided vemendous scope for 
analysing the effects of eoMrahand trade on 
such indusuiesinboihthecouniries. Due to 
a variety of reasons wc did not venture Into 
such a courae of research. Nevenhdess we 
have drawn some mi'ocmaiion from a recent 
puNicaiion hy the Ceylon Textile Manu* 
faciuren* Associatirai which attempts to 
throw some light on the impacted smugglir^ 
of satees and sanmg^ irutn India on the local 
textile indu^ry. 

Yet another limitation is in the moiicf of 
unonkral capital iroivicrv which takes place 
in gold and in iii|uid money. Gold has a dual 
function in the underworld trade between Sri 
louika and India. Thtf i$. gold is used for 
smuggling as a durohle commudiiy (in small 
scale) as wdl a.t a means iT captud traiaters 
(in large scale). Ir i^ very (hfricuU or nearly 
impossible to dtsewongk Ihc oomponems 
commodity trade and capital transfers out of 
gold smuggling. Thetefore, as j matter of 
convenience we ouiunic gold smuggling as 
a commodity trade uedy and ctmuquently 
capital transfers refer to liquid money 
imnwci ions by the 'chit sy tfem' only. Despi le 
the foregiiing limitations, to ihc hesi of uur 
knowledge and capability, ihe qaalitaiive 
Olid quantiiaiive intoeriuidonv presented in 
this paper ore reliable 

IV 

OfTsrul Trade 

In I his section our purpose is nur Ui undertake 
a comprehensive study of (he offkial Indo- 
Sn Lanka trade in historkal perspective. Our 
pnmory uA here is to highlight the haste 
structures and inuicocics of the official lodrv 
Sn Lanka trade in the rodent pasi Ii e. post 
1977). We also look at qualiiaiis'e and 
quantitauve a&pecU of lodo-Sn Lanka trade. 
With spccilic emphasis on consuainis on Sri 
Lankan exports to India, during the Iasi few 
years. 

OweouWTY CciMKWTiiiN xso Vxix.% 

Sri Lankan exports lo India i»vvrwhel- 
mingly consisu of primary products .nnd raw 
materials. They are. for example, spices, 
pulses, coconut products, grofihiic. norural 
rabba. orgomc chcmKols. meulifers orc> 


and metal scrap, precious and soitii-precious 
stones, artificla) resins and ^asiic materials, 
pulp and paper products, furnace oil and 
petrofeum products, etc.' Occasionally Sri 
I^Aka has been exporting tea to India to ease 
(be supply hoiUenecks in India. Hence U is 
evident that the list of Sri Lankan exports lo 
Ifldu IS very thin. 

Whereas So Lankan in^oru from India 
consuls a wide range of goods, bulk of which 
are manufactured, semi-manufacrured and 
iniermcdiMc goods. Thus the Sri Lankan 
imports from India consuls of spices, oil 
meaU. fruits and vegetables, processed fniia 
and juices, marine products, raw coiltm, 
leather aruJ manufactures, drop, phanu- 
ceuiicals. fine chemicals, dyes, intennediariei 
and coal tar chemicals, inorganic and orgaidc 
agro ehemicaU, cosmetics and loiletrtes, 
rubber manufsciured products, glass, 
glassware, ceramics and ecmeni. paper wood 
products, plastic and linoleum products, 
residual chemical and allied products, 
manufaclures of metals, machinery and 
instrumenu. transport equipment (buses, two- 
wheelers. three-wheelers, eic), iron and steel 
bv/rod, eu, pnmary and semi flmshed steel. 
cotton yarn fabrics/made up, etc, and man¬ 
made yam fabrki^tnade ups. etc.^ 

The commodity compCNUiion of Indo-$ri 
Lanka trade reflects the diversified nature of 
the Indian eccaomy. This may not be 
Mjrprising given the huge natural and human 
capiial endowments of India. 

Sn Lankan exports to India is only about 
0 6 per ceni of the toiol Sn Lankan exports. 
On Ihc utlwr bond Sn Lankan imports from 
India is about 8.2 per cent of ihc total Sri 
Lankan imports.' Indian exports to Sn 
Lanka is only about 0.99 per ceni of the total 
Indian exports. On Ihc cHher hand Indian 
importi from Sn Lanka Is only about 0.07 
per cent of the total Indian Imports ^ These 
percentages in a nutshell provide an indica- 
tKKi of the values of the two-way trade 
between the iwn countries. 

The lad 10-year values of imports fmm 
India Iby Sn L^ka) ore as follows: 1982—- 
Rs l.520milhon. 198>—Rs 2.709.? million. 
1984—Rs 2.83 3.6 mil lion. 1985—Rs 2.027.9 
million, 1986—Rs 2.221.9 milllun. 1987— 
Rs 2.1S9.B million. 1988—R« 2.893.5 
milUim. 1989—Rs 2.312.6 million. ^990— 
Rs 4.730.7 million. 1991—Rs 9.105.3 
million. 1992 (momh of ianusuy only)— 
Rs 999.4 million.' The Iasi lO-yesr values of 
exportx to India (by Sn Lanka) areas follows: 
1982—Rs 456 3 million. 1983—Rs 656.4 
million. 1984—R« 32K.2 miUum. 1985— 
R5 1K.X.4 imlljon, 1986- 340.5 miHioi^ 

1987—Rs E87.I millKin. 1988-Rs 615.1 
nullinn. 1989—Rs 326.6 million. 1990— 
Rs 809.6 million. 1991—R<» 521 7 million. 
1992 rriHsmh of fanuoiv only) -Ks 31.9 
milliim.^ 

A<( can hv i » i 1 h,v 0 f rom the foregoing figures 
Sn Ltfiku has heen incurrng persisient trade 
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deficit with India in (hr 2a»t lOyears. In 1^. 
Sri Lanka haft hod ('oiMinuous (ride deficits 
with India ever since independence, ihoush 
(hcQieofgiuwth of the (mdc deficit hav been 
Huctuadng. *nie tot'd value of Indian exports 
tn Sri Lanka in 1991 hasbcerxbelaigesieNYr 
fccorded in Uv eniire history of lndix>$n 
Lanka trade. The irjde deficit of Sri Lanka 
(with India) tn 1091. which wo.^ Rn IL563.6 
million, is by far (he Jargol trade deficit ever 
recorded in (he annalii of IntkhSn l^aika 
trade.’ [ndiahas emerged as the secondlargesi 
MMjrce of Sn Lankan imports occ'ounting for 
7 2 per cent and S,2 per cent of the (ucaJ Sri 
Lankan imports in 1991 and Junuary 1992 
respectively * (Japan is the largest aourte of 
Sril^nkanimports. which in 1991 accounted 
fhr 11.7 per cent of the total 5n Lankan 
impods.) 

There ore variety of reasons tor rhi s rapidly 
acceleniing Sri l^kan intpoiu from India 
and the tow level iif fevi.*n decekrcK ing) 

expons 40 Indin. To begin with, this (rend 
in Indo-Sri Lanka unde is in perfect 
confonniiy with the overall paiiem of Sn 
Lanka's tntemationaJ i/oJe m the recent ptm. 
The pMteni of Sri Lanka* s inicmatuxu) trade 
market it dichotomised. That is, the hulk of 
Sri Lanka's exports rind j tnarkei In (he 
developed western cnuntrics (ritfopc md 
North America), whereas the huD; of Sri 
Lanka's imports are from Jupun and Asian 
developing enuntnes. In view iH* this overall 
pattcra of Sri Lanka's internJiuinal trade (he 
trade deficK wuh India is ruK (ha( surprising. 
However, the polity sumofSri I ..mkon exports 
to India IS a cause for concern Now let us 
analyse some of the rcas«xts fur the huge 
trade defidi w'hh Indio. 

First ol all, the pnnury icaxins for (he 
accdcrating Sn Lankan imptms from India 
are the pniximiiy of India u> .Sn Lmka, the 
anraciion of cheaper Indian gvxKli und more 
recently 1 he deprcciaCHin of ihc I ndian rupee 
TTie proximity of India reduces* (he inn^ 
portotion cow and time lor impurix. As we 
have noted earl ler bulk uf Sri Lonkn* s impoits 
from India are manufactured and inter- 
mediate goods. Since the Sn l^kon ccu- 
nomy is undergoing a profound struciunl 
change (from a producer and exporter of 
pnmory products to a producer and exporter 
of minufsciuied/5emi*manuljc'.ured goods) 
it requires a lot nt intermediate goods, 
machinery and transport vehicles and 
equipment- 

The resource base ot .Sri I jnku is negligible 
in contrast to the resource base ol Indio. 
Therefore Sn Lanka compelled tu import 
ail its intermediaic goods, machinery and 
transport vehicles and equipment In this 
regaid no other country is better placed than 
India 10 meet Sri Uunka*> growing 
requiremems. Because Indian goods arc 
generally cheaper (than developed coumriea 
or even suufh<cas( Aston countries) and Ihc 
(raniportaiion cost is minimal More 


impcetaiily India isaUelo limply Sri Lonka'a 
demaatte heco ui c tfae o v ci whi d auiig majority 
of Sri l4Bkan iMeufaciii^ industnes ore 
low-tech induitries (such os gormeDt 
industry)—that is (here ore rto supply 
conwriints on die pan of Indio. Another 
impunant factor is that. Indian machinery. 
truAftporiwion vehideo, etc. are mow suh^ 
for Sri Lankan conditions. Due lo these 
reasons Indian goods ore generally much 
c)icapCT and moat appropruie to Sn lonkan 
needs than gcKidi from the developed 
countries 

Yet another primary reason for the 
X'cclcraar^ $n Lankan impocts Bom India 
IS (he depredation of (he Indian rapee inmid' 
1991. The quwMum le^ from Rs 4.730.7 
rmllioo worth of imports from India in 1990 
to Rv 9.105.3 mallton in 1991 and Rs 999.4 
million in January 1992 stands lestimcny to 
the effect of depreciation of (he Indian rupee 
and (he consequou cheaper value of Indian 
gucxb to Sri l^nfcon imponers. 

Now let us inolyie some of the reasons 
for (he low level of Sri Lankan expona to 
India which is even declining in absolute 
values in re ce nt yean. At we have noted 
earlier Sn Lankan exports (o India ore 
nvcrwhelmingly pnmary products and raw 
matcrioli 

U it very unfortunate ih« So Lanka is yet 
in discover (produce 1 something which is in 
grtoi demand in Indio. Since the mmace 
base of Sri Lanka is very low it it at a di^ 
advantage in meeung (he needs of the Indian 
market TV bulk of the goods which Sn 
Lanka could supply lo India is avaiUble in 
India ilidf. For example. India is the second 
largest producer of coconuts although k is on 
importer of coconuts aa weU. Rubber and 
spires ore the other Sri Lankan export 
commndilio to India which ore avaiLobie in 
India too. In this orcumatonce (he tradhional 
exports of Sri Lanka ooly complements 
India's own production. For example, 
whenever (here is a ihortfall in ten production 
in India. Sri Lanka meeis wdi CMual demand. 
Therefore (here is oo steady market for Sri 
Lanka's (ndidonal exports (rubber, coconut, 
spices. cK) to Indin This ladoof a longterm 
msrket is a cause of low Sri Lankan exports 
to Indio: 

Moreover there are supply consnuKs on 
Sri Lanka's iraditMnil exports to India. At 
times Sri Lottiia finds difficult lo meet the 
entire demand of India for <mia goods. 
One such example is the rKW-njbber beloural 
trade eemembetween Sri IjnkaondChina 
which has restricted the quantity of rubber 
that Sri Lanka con maV available to Indio. 
Further, with regard lo some tracfitional Sri 
Lankan exports it is aoid (hot Sri Lankan 
prices ore high (in cpriiporisoo lo other 
intemoiHMal c cnif uti aorii) araJ of poor quality. 
One such example is apicn Due lo drere 
reasons India prefers lo import rubber from 
Malaysa and spices from Madagascar. Ihli 


has greatly cotMributed to the declininc value 
of Sri Laikon exports to India. 

It has also (o be pointed out thti (he noo’ 
tariff barriers in India for Sri Lankan 
(nditiooal exports to (hotcountvy has severely 
hampered Sri Lankan exports. These non- 
tariff barriers ore a hindrance on top of (he 
(ugh tariff rales in 1 ndi^ TV export of cloves, 
for example. Is badly affecied by the non- 
tariff barrier. However, it has lo be 
rem em bered that even if India lifts the non- 
(iriff barrier Sri Lanka may not be able (o 
compete with other spices producing 
cxxjntriea lo enter the Indian markeL due to 
Ngher pnees of Sri Lankan produce. 

The foregoing passages explain (he 
re o sems for the low Icvd of Sri Lankan ex* 
ports to India which is also declining in ab¬ 
solute values. IVrefore. the entire tuaiegy 
of dependence on primary and raw-rnatcrial 
exports (b India has to be icconsidered. 

There is a Ng hue and cry about (he huge 
trade deficit with India. There is nodiing 
siniaer ttoA Sri Lanka's huge trade deficit 
with India. Both Sri Lanka and India are 
signacoriei to (he G ATT and (he Intcmatkmal 
trade b et we e n (he two countries ore bound 
by the some Thareore hardly any malpractice 
involved in (he conduet of the official trade 
between (he two countries. 

Historically, when allowed to market 
forces. India has been one of the largest 
source of Sri Lanka's impojti. Durii^ (be 
British cdonla] rule in south Asia, India was 
the largest source of Sri l^ika's imports. 
However, in the post-independence period 
due (o governmeni Interventions the 
dependence on Indian ireporti was arti- 
Beiolly curtailed After the liberalisation of 
the Sn Lwlun economy in ISp India again 
et oerged « one of (he largest source of Sri 
Lankaniinpons. India was the second largest 
source of Sri Lankan Hnpoiti during many 
years betwe en (be period 1977*1992. 

On (he other hand. hisioricaDy. Sri Leokon 
exports to India hoi been dUmal (wring die 
time of the icceod world w« when India 
absorbed about half of Sri Lardta's Ufol 
exports. In the entire hisiory of Indo-Sri 
Lenka trade (he lergeet ever value of Sri 
Lankan exports to India has been Rs 809.6 
milliOA in 1990which was on exception.'In 
the poei-1977 period during very few yean 
did Sri Lanka export lo (he value of Ri 500 
million or over to India. Moody, during this 
period. Sri Lenka's exports to India has been 
very well below Rs 500 miUioa.'* 

'Therefore, devoid of government 
imerventiofts and wlwn left to the free play 
of morkei forces India has hod a competitive 
ei^ and comparative advantage over her 
competitors in wp^ying the needs of the Sri 
Lonl^ market. In our view (he huge trade 
deficM with India ia no cause for alarm. Any 
(WO (rodirig partners, when Ml to moikei 
forces, engage in IntemmlorMl trade eccordliig 
to (he eoorso mi c principle of comparative 
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advantafr If theSri Lani;an market fecUtm 
India GOmmandi a comparaiivc idvama^ 
over ocher inicnaiionai compcciiora it U 
advaiMageous for Sh Lanka to impon from 
India which should not be corrected by 
lovemment action. 

Every trading country ha» deficits and 
surpluses i n Its baUnce-of*irade with di iTef enc 
countnes. No country on earth has a deficit 
vnth each and every trading partner. Likewise 
no country hos a surplus with each and every 
inding partner. Every trading country has 
deficits with some liaJing paiiAcrs and 
surpluses with some others Therefore there 
is DO need for alarm if a counlry inraxs a 
huge trade delicn with one of its uading 
panners 

Many countries in (he world, developed 
as well as developing have trade dclkiu with 
individual countries and/or their entire 
balance of ii ade couki be in deficit. Sri Uaua 
Is not ap excqxion to this rule Kor example, 
Sri Lanka has had a huge irade deficit in ns 
entire imcrnaiiorul trade (not just wnh India) 
ever since 1977, Sn Links had an overall 
trade dchcit of S 719 million m 1990. 
Likewise, for example. India lud an overall 
trade deficit of S 7.S4h million in 1990. the 
UK had an overall trade deficit of S 45,311 
million in I9S9 and Uw US had an overall 
trade deliul of S l,44,5M million m I9S9 
[Furcign Trade Stall sues 1991 j. Although 
theovei all trade baldhcc of Sri Lanka. India. 
UK and the US iwvc hud deficits if we look 
ot their penbrmance with different individual 
trading panneis it will become evident ihai 
they would have ii.icuricti sume deficiis and 
some sur|tluscs. I1vi niajoniy of the couiunes 
in ihc world dr> incur deficiis in intcruational 
trade. Some of course do manage io 
accumulate surpluses like Japan, Taiwan. 
South Korea, etc.'^ 

Hence, (here is tk) need l^>r over<iiru:cTA 
uboui (he huge trade defic’t with India India 
has a trade surplus wuh Sn 1^1^ and some 
other trading partners but i( ha.s also huge 
trade deficits with many <Mhei trading 
partners. ITk same is Hue with $n Uinka's 
iniemoiiiHial trade. Sri lanka has a huge 
trade deficit with India and someoUwi trading 
panners bu( al the .'amc Urk has <m lodahk 
surpluses witli snme others Kjr exumplc. Sri 
Lanka trade surpluses with BongiaJeah 
anrf die Maldivc Islands in «nuif. Asu and 
more imeiesti ngly wiih the US and Gemuny. 
While Sn Lanka's trade surpluses with 
banglaocxh ami MoJdi vc I slondv ore small in 
value, 5rt Lanka s trade surplus wiih the US 
is a staggering Rs 1.5,906.7 million in 1991 
and with Germany a moderaie Rs 1.942.3 
million in 1991 It has also to be noted that 
Sri Lanka has had trade surpluses with the 
US and Germany during niosl of the yean 
between 1977 and 1992.’* Moreover, ii may 
be iMenaiing to note that Sn Lanka's trade 
btfartte wnhthecmire industnaiisedcouwna 
(taken together) hv also been in surplus, 
eorUlMKHisly since 1989 


The trade deTKii with India is being 
uver^ayed by many in Sri Lanka not due to 
any Siund economic principle or rationale 
rather due to political amagonism. Our 
orgameot is that. ju« because Sn Lanka has 
accumulated huge uade surplus* with the 
US 01 Germany or with (he entire indus¬ 
trialised counsries (taken together) does tut 
Imply that theSn Lankaneconomy is stronger 
dtan or superior to the ecoftomtes of those 
countries. It does tui imply ihai Srt Lanka 
U polincaliy stronger than those countries 
cither. On the same line of argument, juri 
hrraimr Sri Lanka runs a huge trade deficit 
with India does not necessarily in^dy that the 
Sn Lankan ec x woniv is weaker than or in- 
fcrior b> that of the Indian economy or even 
puliiically so. 

*nie Sri Lankan euMomy has come of age. 
Sri Lanka is no mor e a mete sui^ier of tea. 
rubber and coconut to the rest of the worid 
Sri l^nka today is alv» a supplier of gormenu 
and housemaids to ilw* test c4 the world. Hiis 
nuy not be a puriKutarly sound trimfor- 
nutioii. NevenhelAs. ihe irr^mnant faci to 
note IS that Lanka has begun to diversify 
ho economy, unshackhng from the bondage 
of century old planuaion economy, which is 
a positive devclupmi'ni. 

Sri Lanka is C4i|iaNc of cumpuung m the 
world market iikluding (lie Indian market 
Since India is opcniiif ho economy there ii 
a trcnunduws icofV fie So Lanka to incicase 
her expom to the ^'uurttry. But this cannot 
be achieved by rdying solely on expuru of 
primary product (and r.*w maienaj. Sri Lanka 
haa to diveiMly hci vvputis to India with 
much greater cniphuv.s on the exports of 
manufactured, semi manufactured and 
processed giiodi The M way to penetrate 
into the huge Indian market is to invite Indian 
indiMrialisLt to estoNish joiiit*vcittifes here 
with buy-back anaAgemmts. I'hai is. for 
example. Indian inJustnatisis could est^ish 
a tyre manufartumg plan! in Sn Uadta using 
local nauual fubbei and gxpun the cod product 
to India In ilux way. utticad of exporting 
raw rubber to India. Sn l.anka could expun 
manufactured rubber prooucu to India. 
Ukewise many such joiot-venures could br 
•dentified w ith buy-Kick afrangemcftts. With 
the gradual opening up of the huge Indian 
market there will be a huge pent-up demand 
for consumer goods in Im^ Sri LjnkasboukI 
strive to meet such demand as much as 
possible. Sri Lutkon goods wiU be clu^ier 
for India than in^mris fmn elsewhere, 

Al the outset of this section we primarily 
set out to explore the teaaons for Ihe digital 
value at exports to India and the censequenf 
huge trade deceit wilh India We have 
identified a numberof rASorsv in Ihefoicgoing 
pages. However the overwhelm ing factor 
cumnoubng to the paluy sum of Sn Lankan 
exports to India is the coonabaod trade 
between (he two countnea. Itiereforc wc 
have undertaken a ipedfic study on the 
runtraband trade and unoff-viil capiul 


transfers between Sri Lanka and India in the 
fonheoming seciion. 

V 

Conlraband Trade and Lnofficia] 
Capital Transfers 

t)ur ciNicem for the purpoK of this paper 
is the i>enod bcivreen 1977 and 1992. The 
contraband trade between Sn Lanka and 
India IS »< a sctrci. Everybudy know about 
it. However, what they do nut know is the 
aciuni magninide uf sudi (rode. Further, it 
IS not (hai ciMiuabanJ tnuk* takes place only 
between Sn Lanka and Indta. Cojuraband 
trade lakes plikt between Sn l.anka and 
many other couniiiek ic g, with Singapore). 

Houwver the contraband trade between 
Sn Lanka and India has cerum unHjueneai. 
nie) are as follows: Firstly, the conuaband 
trade between Sri Lanka and India ii a tw^ 
way opcodKin. That is, gunds are smuggled 
from Sri Lanka to India and vice veru. The 
value of uch trade in both directions seem 
to be only IraclKmally different (unlike die 
official trade gap which is enormous), in 
cuntrast. the contraband trade between Sri 
Lanka and almoM all other countries are on& 
way operations overwhelmingly goods are 
smuggled from abroad lo Sn LMa and not 
vice veru. Secondly, ihe total two-way 
contraband trade (m moneury value) between 
Sn Lanka and India is greater than the total 
iw>way official trade between them. Tliis 
IS a uAi(|uc ^ituolion vir>a*vit the contraband 
trade between Sri i.anka and other countnea. 
TTurdIv, wc also stror^tly suspect that the 
total amount of two-way. conitaband trade 
between .Sn Lanka and India is by fir Ihe 
largest contraband trade between Sri Lanka 
and any .ungic country. However, we do not 
hive clear evidenre for such a suspicion. 

The contraband trade between Sri Lanka 
and India bos accelerated ittnce 1977. due lo 
1 he hbcndisiiion of the Sn Laidii n economy 
and (he growing ethnic unrest m Sn Lanka. 
In the prc-1977 period traditional goods hke 
spices, coconut products and gold were 
smuggled from Sri Lanka to India and sarees, 
sarongs, stainless xieci products and fancy 
Items were smuggled from India lo Sri Lanka. 
Due to the liberalisation uf the Sn Lankan 
economy in 1977 many goods were imporiad 
(from third countries) to Sri Lanka ac^ then 
smuggled into India where they fetched 
exortntant prices because of (he banning of 
imports of such goods uc very high import 
duties running up to 30U per cent ol the value 
ofgood. These non iradiiKina! goods (mainly 
consunur durables! provided grear stimulus 
tu the contraband trade berwam Sn Lanka 
and India. parUcularly trom Sn Lanka to 
India. When dicrc was a duiy-Irce shop m 
Colombo frorri early I^tiQs to late l9K0s 
there was a surge in the fHimber of Indians 
coming to-Sr I^mlui purely for smuggling 
purpi4«s. Altnnugh India also has hegun to 
gradually hberalro: her economy in necoH 
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yetrs. the non-uht? hamen are greater and 
uirifT rates «e stdl higher in India than m Sh 
Lanka. Thererore. there is not much abating 
inibesmugg!ingot »uchnon iradiiionalgoods 
front Sh Lanka to Indiu even today. Even if 
(he uhn* rates are i^ualiscd and norhUinff 
birhen are aimpktel y lifted contraband trade 
will continue to take pi ace i n irtuLcjonal goudt. 

Another crucial factor that cunihhuted to 
the acceleration uf the contraband trade 
between the twu couMne:» since 1477 is (he 
ethnic unreal in Sn l^ka ’Phe successive 
racial riots m 1977. I9ij| and 1983 had 
immensely contrihuied u> the growing 
contraband iraik and unoiricial capital 
transfers between the two counines These 
succeasiveracial nuts withmshort time spans 
has prcc* mialed great i nsecu nty. vul neralH iiiy 
and vACc..vnty among a large number of 
businesses tira^rs and industnalids) in Sn* 
Lanka. A substantial number of them hed 
(0 India and established huMnc:«s enterprises 
and industnes m the immcdMic aticrmaih oi 
the 1983 racial rua^. Bulk of them did mu 
completely sever their business lies with $n 
Lanka and must uf them have Ikikc returned 
10 Sri Lanka in ihc laie VtMh onwards. 
However»ib<uivenaimy and insecurity still 
avails and iherelore many husirh.'sws arc 
keeping one leg in Indin and another in Sn 
Lsnka. The persisting ucicenninty i;nd 
insecurity since 1983 has (vvivvd and ie> 
established the histuncul commercial lies 
between ihc two countries (legal and illcgali. 
The revival of the oM incrs’aniihsi era hai< 
been greatly facilitated hy ibe csiOus of 
refugees (over two. hunJfcJ tluvusandl to 
India in the aftermaih ul ilu* 1977. tUHI jnd 
1983 racial nuts m bn l.inka 

The neemg or large numbsi i »l Sn I ^nkai is 
to India during the laie I97(K and ihiiHighout 
(he 1980s (during the anti*lndian riois in the 
laic )980ii us well; has aci'clcr.ili'd the 
contraband trade and iinoifiual capital 
transfers between the two s*u«nii>cs iu 
unprcccdenluJ levels. We have iwi» clear 
evidence for our claim. ()nc i> tlw mimhcr 
of air flights to and trom India in Ihe post- 
1983 period has incrca.y\l enormously thus 
indicating a much greater utr passenger traffic 
between the two counincs. Outing the early 
1980s ibere were only a h.mdUil uf weekly 
flights Ui and from India Diii uc present (late 
1992/carly 1991) ihcrv uic y) lUghLs a week 
(Air Lanka-2U und Indion Aiihocs-mncl to 
different cities in India und die same amount 
from India About 4r> per cent of Ihc total 
air passenger tfuflU* u> and liom India ore 
conirahand traders cuhei «)n ihcir own right 
or ara veunvr* for c»nirwKund 

syndu'aies. The second evidi*itci* is ihai 
historically the olTiciaJ excJiange rate of (be 
iridla:i ru pix hnsKvii lower thai i ihe unor I icial 
(hliick money murkeii exchange rate 
ironical ly i n t he p«isi> I (mJ i he oi l iciol 

ewhange niie ol iht* Indian rvjpce has been 
higher than the urHillieral eicivingv raic h 


is ihe lamc siocy in ihe Indian side as well. 
What i( indicates is that there is a greuier 
supply and demand for iransfcmiig money 
(capital) to and from India through unofficia) 
chanr«l&. which is called the chit system’. 

Our present study of (he modalities wd 
eaicnl of the parallel trade and unofficial 
capital irantfen between Sh Lanka and India 
iv concerned with only the regular and 
organised contraband traders and nni 
occasional or one-off conindiand traders. 
Rirthcr. we are nut here concerned with 
contraband trade m narcotic drup between 
(he (WO cuuntnes which » one of the lurgeu 
giosvth indusincs. Moreover, we are also nut 
Here concerned with the war-induced 
contraband trade betwe en the rirMiheni and 
eastern pnwinces of (he Island and India 
This war* inducaJ contraband trade cimipnscs 
Miiugfling of arms and ammuniHMs. fuel 
and Other comumer goods which are banned 
from entering the n orth e rn province Irom 
Rsi of (he Island. We have Icli out (he 
nucsxMic drop fnwn our purview because it 
hoa not got much relevance io our purpose 
ol this siudy. We have left vu( the war* 
induced contraband trade from our purview 
because it may not he a permanent feaiuret ’*), 
lluwcvuf. wc have included (he irodninnol 
contraband trade betwe e n India and (he 
non hem and eastern provinces of the Island, 
wbKh takes place even today under (he 
coihlilions id war 

Cu?nMuxM»TaAtc »y Aw avuSi * 

l^esemly olmosr 93 per cent of ihe invdiers 
Ui and IriMV India iravd by air (since the 
suspension oi the ferry service between 
Tulumunnor and Rameswaram) The mrwi 
common givds due are smuggled by air ore 
» follows.' fn«n Sn Lanka to Imba —gold, 
sil vcr. prec hm> stones, ciniumon. cardamom. 
ck>vcs. imponcO audio cassette naorders. 
imponed video cassette recorders, other 
impuficddccrncj goods, imporied icniilo. 
etc, and Imm India to Sn Lanka—vortvs. 
sunmgv and mher Indian textiles, stainless 
MccI produciN. medicinal drugs and 
miscellaneous fancy goods 

*nic Air Lanka flies 20 times a vreek to 
variogs Indian cities feighi times lu Madra.s. 
six times to Thiruvananihapuram three li mes 
to Tinicby and three Times to Bombay). The 
Indian Airlines Hio rune limrs a W’Cd: to two 
Indian cities (seven tunes to Madras and 
twice to Thiruvananthapuram). The average 
number of pussengen earned by Air t^ka 
IN 2.13.1 pcf week which is 1.11.936 per year. 
TIk average nurnher of passengers earned hy 
Indian Airlinev (5 1.260 per week wJitv-h is 
65.320 per year Therefore, (he lotal number 
of paxsengerv iravc'ling by air to India ffrum 
Sn Lanka I annually ii/.77.47fi Out of this 
total number of air passengers about 40 pa 
cent ore contraband traders TVrefort. 
annually there are 70.990 contraband trados 
travelling irum Sn Labka lo India by air. 


Every one of them curry at (east Rs 50.00(1 
luonh of cuoirab&ndSo this gi ves an annual 
sum of Rs 3.549.50 million worth of 
contraband trade from Sh Lanka to India by 
air. 

Ijkewise we can assess Ihe ccmirahand 
trade from Iridiatn Sri Lanka by air. Tlie total 
number of fliglHs by both airlines are the 
some. The Air Lanka on the avenge cames 
1.979 passengers per week from vanous 
Indian cities to Sn Lanka, which comes tu 
a tota] of 1.02,908 a year The Indian AirliiKs 
comes 900 passengers per week from India 
to Sri Lanka, which comes to a total of 
46300 a year. Therefore, the tutal mitriher 
of passengers imvclling from India to Sri 
lanka annually by air comes to around 
1.49.708.*' Out nf this total, again around 
40 per cent are contraband traders.** Hence. 
arwHiafty there are 59.88.3 coruroband traders 
travelling from India to Sri Lanka. Everyone 
of them carry at IcaM Rs 50.000 worth of 
cieHrahand.* So this gives an annual ^um 
of Rv 2.994.13 million worth ui cuntrabanU 
trade from India to Sn Lank a hy air. Therefore. 
ihcontHial two-way contraband trade between 
Sn L.4nkaandlndiaby airnmAintoRs 6.543.65 
millH'n 

This » (he oldew route of commercial 
IMcracliun between Sn Lanka and India. Not 
uni y there were movement of goods, services 
and capiiit between the two cnuninex by Ka 
(legal am! illegal) hut even labour from time 
muncfnonol. We are niX concerned here with 
1 he paMcnger trat fic hy ships. However, after 
the vuspcnhion ol* ilic lorry hervKxt between 
Talaimamuir und Rumeswarani in the mid- 
1980s, there IS h.srd1y any pjssenget traflk 
hy dlipN between .Sn l^nka und India Rut 
I here arc regular huat> plying between Sri 
Lanka and India (both ways) purely fox 
conttahond trade purpuscs. This is u(j i come m 
here 

The conirohond trade hy sea takes place 
fium several coavtal arcus of ihc island. 
Pructically from Galle fin the souihern 
pruviiMx) through the soulh-wcalcnicuuittu 
wcsicrxi coast. rxMlh-wcslcni coast, northern 
coast. north*ca$icrn coasi and up to 
Tri ncomaluc. i he eitti re coastal areas arc used 
for conrrubrind trade with India. Some of the 
moXI notable coastal towns engaged In 
contraband irodc with India arc BcniwoU. 
KaliiUra. Colombo. Watiala, Negambo. 
PutiHlam. KalpiTiya. Mannar, Valvettituroi, 
f\nn( Pedro and MuHaiievu These wid^ 
spread coastal arear: used for contraband trade 
wiihliHhnugniriesihcvanisty of communities 
involved in such activiiy. On ihc side. 
lh« coastal arean of T’omil Nadu and Kerala 
slates are widely used for contraband trade 
with Sn Lmka 

The mosi common goods smuggled hy 
hoais to and from India is the same 

as by air. However, (here ore differences in 
the quantity of certain guodx by bulb means. 
Tor example, goki and silver smuggled from 
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to Jfldli by iir itiA mmU 
But fcrf and titvcr are iinuggled in large 
quaffTkiaa by tea from Sri Lanka to India 
becauae the smuggling o( theae high value 
goods (S'leas riskier by sea. Likewise, bulky 
items like electrical g^s are also smuggled 
by sea in greater quantities. The smugging 
o( sareea. sarongs and other leaiiles from 
India to Sri Lanka are also in massive 
quantities by sea where detection is much 
less. 

According to our survey, on average about 
eight boats of contraband trade takes place 
from Sri Lanka to India and vice versa every 
day of the year.^' These contraband boau 
unginaie from difTerenl coastal towns of the 
island to difFereni pans of Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala and vke versa T>Kse are two way 
operations. That is. on average eight boatn 
ply from Sri Lanka to India and aghi bu^ 
ply from India to Sri Lanka 

Our Miimaies show that on average m each 
such boat Rs 5,00.000 worth of goods arc 
smuggled from Sn LankH to India.'' This 
gives a daily total of Rs 4 million contraband 
trade from Sri Lanka to India by sea. whtch 
is Rs 1.4 56 mi I lion a year. Rut «x»r esumaitf s 
of qontriband trade by sea frorn India to Sn 
Lanka reveals ihai each hnai camea uo average 
Rs 10,00.000 worth of gtvvjs.'* Thus the 
daily ( 0 L*U ol contraband Uiim liulij to Sn 
Lanka by sea is Rs H million, which ii 
Rs 2.912 miUion u year. Therefore, the total 
two* way contfiihaiKl trade by >ca is ahour 
Rs4.36g million per annum. 

Now if we add the total t wo* way contraband 
irade by air and j»ea ii cumc< to around 
Rs 10.911.65 miiliun. That is. the luial 
contraband trade by air and sea from Sn 
Lanka to India » Rs 5.005 .50 million and 
(he total axiiraband trade by a>r and sea from 
India to S ri Lanka is Rs 5.906.13 mil I ion per 
annum. Thai is. the total contraband trade 
between Sn Lanku and India, which is 
Rs 10.911.65 inilliiin. is greater iban the total 
olTicial trade between the two countries, 
which was Rs 9.627 miliion in 1991,^ 

tNopnriAi Capitai TsANsmis 

Titecapiial IransIcrsLciween India and Sri 
Uinka through unofTicial (illegal) channels 
far exceeds through official channels. 
Although we have been unable to obtain the 
precise amouni of iifTKiul capital transfers 
between the two countnes (both ways, but 
overwhdnuAgly from India to Sn Lanka), 
by assessing the unofficial capital trxiOsfers 
between the two countries we arrive at the 
ineviu^ conclusKm that the unoflkial cagat^ 
transfers far exceed the official capital 
transfers. 

Unofficial capiul irorulers from Sn Lanka 
to India takes place by two means. One is by 
the smuggling of high value precious metals 
like gold and silver land to a lesser extent by 
precious stones like gems) and other is by 
liquid money through the chit sysremV 
Whereas unofTioal capital irurufen fmm I niha 


mSfiLMkil^tMplKe estlydnreigbtfK*^ 
syttent’, As we harei lrerty neniionedearlier. 
(he smuggling c4 gold, silver and precious 
stones hare a dual functioo—ihar is. they 
function as a means of capita] transfer as wdl 
as commodity snuggling. c^Hial trvufers by 
the smuggling of gokl. silver and prcoous 
SKUMS takes place ia bulk quaoubes and mainly 
by sea due to the greater nsk involved by air. 
IXtnng our period of study (I977-1992). the 
only lime huge unofficul capital transfers 
from Sn Lanka 10 Indiaby meam of smuggling 
huge quandties of gold by air uxik place is 
in the immediate aftermath of tte l 9 ll 3 rKiai 
nou in Sri Lanka. Normally ii is underuken 
by sea Due to the dual function of the 
smuggling of gold, silver and precious stones 
It IS very difficult to diientangle the unofficial 
copual uinifer portun from the commotfety 
smugging portion. Therefore, at a mancr of 
cunvenienee. we have lumped the entire 
smuggling of gold, silvcrand preaous stones 
from Sn Lanka to India un^ eommndity 
smuggling. Therefore, nur pcseni assessment 
of the unofficial capital iransfers incorporates 
only the liquid money transfers through the 
'viut system' 

Now lei us outline the *chii system’ When 
people travel to India 4 for whatever purpose), 
due to foreign exchange control on] y a Umiicd 
amount of foreign exchmge (eurrentJytlute* 
1992)$ hOO per adult per annum, which was 
only $ 200 until recently) U ofricially 
sanctioned for their expenses.*' For many 
travellcnilusiiniciul allowance isinadetiuMc. 
Further many travellers so Inctaa irarel more 
than once a year. Therefore they resort to 
purchasing Indian rupees in the N^k money 
market in Colombo and elaewtiere. The 
uniqueness of purchasing Indian rupees in 
the black money market in Sn Lanka is (hat 
the travellers do not get ihe Indirei rupees 
rn hand in Sri Lanka risdf. Instead they pay 
the equivalent of Sn Lankan rupees (in 
acconiance with the black m one y market 
exchange rare) here and they are giv 9 i a 
*chii' (winch is anaiogoua to a cash cheque 
under modem hanking system) by Ihe 
pruductiori of which iheyoHain Indan rupees 
in India. The same syaem operates when 
Indian pas^gers travel from India to Sn 
Lanka—ihat n they hand over Indian rupees 
and obtaio a *chii* on the iDdiao ride and 
by hooding over the ‘etui* in Sri Lanka 
{mostly in Colmnbo) they obtain Sri Lankan 
rupees. There i» a huge network of 
moneylenders in both (he cousines who 
functioA as an unomciai capital irurket 

This curious way of transferring money 
from India to Sri Lanka and vke versa is 
called the 'chit system'. TTus is not a new 
phenomenon in lndo*Sri Lanka economic 
relaiwAS. which is being conrhieteij since dw 
old mercantilist oa. As we have mentioned 
earlieqhusincascs In Sn lairi;a has businesses 
in India as well The transfer of capita] from 
hod) ends to i he other end almost exdutivcly 
uket place through the 'chit system* Ivcauw 


(he BiBsler ofcapittl from India to Sri Lridta 
and vice vena through officsa] channels is 
heavily restricted and regulated. Hence (here 
is a natural tendency lo transfer resources 
through unofficial channels. This is a natural 
breeding ground for (he *c^( system*. ITieae 
unofficial capital transfers have greatly 
increased in the post* 1983 period due to 
politscai unrest in Sn Lar^a, 

Now lei us doan estimation ofihe unofTidal 
capital irensfcn by air and sea lo and from 
India. The average number of annual air 
passengers from Sri Lanka lo India is 
1.77.476. At IcMM around .50 per cent of ihem 
use the *chit system* to obtain Indian 
currency.^ Thaefore. the obsolidc number 
of passengers using The *chii system* (from 
Sa L^nkH i(> India) u 88.758. Further, on 
average every passenger availing of (he *chit 
system* takes Rs 10,000 wonh of Indian 
currency.* ITicicfore. the uxal amount of 
capital transferred from India to Sri Lenka 
annually is Rs 887.58 million through the 
'chit system* used by Sn Lankans trav^Ung 
to India 

Likewise the average number ol annual air 
passengers from Indm to Sri Lanka is 
1.49.708. Again at kasi aboui 50 per cent 
of them UK (he *chit system' to iiHain Sri 
Lankan currency, which m ^solute amount 
i» 74.854.* On average every pairenger 
availing of the *chu system’ takes Rs 10.000 
worih of Sri Lankan currency.' *nKrerore 
(he total amount of capital transferred from 
Sn Lanka to India annually is Rs 748.54 
million through the *chit system' used by 
Indians travelling to Sri L.mka. Thus the lotal 
(wvway capital transfers between Sri Lanka 
and India by air is around Rs 1.635.92 million 
per year. 

Further, as wc have already ubrerved. the 
value of goods smuggled hy sea from India 
toSn Lanka (one million per hoot) is greater 
than from Sn Lanka io India (half a million 
per boat). Therefore, (he difference of half 
a millKin per boat from India 1 <> Sri Lanka 
IS met hy the *chji system'. Tlkai is, Rs 4 
million capital (Rs S.00.000 x 8 boots} per 
day is iran>fcrTcd from India to Sn Lanka 
by sea. which gives an annual total of 
Rs 1.456.0 millkxi Capital transfers by sea 
IS only a one-way operation, 

Tbmfure the uxri amount nf two*way 
unolTtnaJ capital transfers by air and sea 
comes to around Rs .3.091.92 nullion. which 
(to best of our knowledge) far exceeds the 
oRtcial capita iramfers between the two 
couniriBs Hisiofically. the black money 
market exchange rale for Indian rupee tn Sn 
Lanka has been higher than the official 
exchange rate. However, from late 1980s 
onwards n h&x been the reverse. Thai is, the 
black money market exchange rate for 
Indian rupee is lower than Ihe official 
exchange rule UpproAimalely Rs 1.40 
againuRs I 70 in loie 1992). which is the 
same case on the Indian side as well. 
Apparent I) ihrrc are ihrec reasons for (his 
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unusual phenomenon in (he annals of Indv 
Sri Linfcsn economic relniions, 

Rm and friremostly it imlicaics that there 
is trettef iraiuler of capital from unJ to 
India, through unoTflcial channels, which 
has brought down the uiv*rrK'iat eachange 
rate vir-a* era (he official rale. Sccondl y. v ncc 
India has liberalised gold impurts rccrmly 
and due loihc daci m the world injriei price 
of gold (he capital irunsfcrs undertaken 
through the smuggling of gold ha» joensased. 
whkh in turn has increased the ikmand for 
and supply of (he *chii system*, ihc uUinuie 
re^fult nl which I s the lowering of the urmlficia! 
esthange rate. ’Dnrdly, when the Indian 
rupee depreciated in 1991 Sn Uinka JhI ncA 
adjust hir exchange nuc fm Indian rupee 
accordingly, fur reasons best known to the 
Guitral B ank of So Lai iku, ’Hw c ichangc rate 
of Indian and Sri lomk^n rupees is dcier* 
mined by the dollar rau's of die respective 
currencies. The preseiu (late I992> didlar rale 
in Sri Lanka is around 4d and m liutia ii 
ii anund Rs 28 {Indian Aipcoi, Therefore, 
the exchange rate ofl ndian rupee in Sr i Lanka 
should work out to be 1.57. But the ofTiciol 
fite ii around 1.70. Tihis partly explains (he 
lower exchange rate ai live hi nek rramey 
market. 

*nie contraband track* to aruJ iront India 
by Ki hoserKymously increa.wd in southern, 
south'westem. western and i>nrth<wesiem 
coastal areas during our period oi study 
(1977*1992). New cusions povis were 
established m Negambo. Kalpitiya and 
BcTJwxla in recent times. The spread of sea 
romes for contraband trade to and from India 
is yet another indication of a Mirge m contra* 
band trade between the two countries. The 
ovcrwhclcrang nujooty ofilwcraiirahond trade 
by sea from and to Sri Linka ir Ut and from 
India. Occasionally conirahonJ (lodc w ith 
soma other countries also luk:* place hy xca. 

OfRaally gold cannot be exported from Sri 
LJnka and (he import of gold into Sii Lanka 
ii also restneted. Due to iricrraMiig illegal 
gold imports into Sn Lvikj in recent years 
the Central Bank of Sn Lnnka fuiiber 
bberaUsed gold imports a few wcekx ago 
(late 1992). Both gold and sdxr ore illegally 
imported from Singapore (where they are 
cheaper compared to the price in Sri L^nka) 
and (hen smuggled into India where they find 
a lucrative market. However, it has tu he 
polTMed out (hat gold smuggling to India in 
cccem months < late 1992) has been slack due 
to dse following reasons* (a) liberalisation of 
gold imports into India in April 1992— 
accorxtin^y. Indians cc^uld take up to five 
kg of gold into India with the payment of a 
nominal import July, which has depressed the 
price of gold in Irtdia; (b) a general slock in 
the world market price of gold. As a 
consequence of ihese factors the pruiU margin 
In gold smuggling has declined recently 
However, silver has replaced gold as a 
favounte contfaband to 1 ndi.i i n rixcnt nv rnhs. 


la^t margin on salver is said lo be 
enomnss. 

We would l»ke to agato remind thei all our 
csiimationx to this section are based on 
undetected xuccessfiil conirabaod trade 
operKfofts. Even (he deicctioiVa^Tehcn* 
saun of contraband trade eaiher at sea or a»r* 
pons lb Sn Lanka are by and large due to 
tip offs. The nvalnea between various 
contnhand trade syndicates t* the pnmary 
sours*e of deteetion/apprehenkion of 
cuotrohond trade. 

The market for Indivt lexules in general 
and fur sarees and sarongs in particular tn 
Sn Lanka is a ma^ve one. Thw as due to 
ihe high quality and low prkea (compared 
to impamed textiles from third countries and 
even local products) of lndi<tf) sarees and 
sarongs and the coinpatibsliiy uf the cultural 
tastes of (he iwo countries for such items. 
The major good thai b smuggled fivm India 
to Sn losnka by liras well asby sea istextiles. 
particularly sarees and sarongs. This illegal 
icxHIe trade rum into millions of rupees 
annually " 

Now ki u< summarise the major findir^ 
of our asscsxment uf uontraband trade and 
UAudk lol capital transfers between Sri Lardta 
ofxl India. 

(II The illegal eapurti of goods (rom Sri 
Lanka iL» India IS nearly 10 times gfcotcrihan 
the offkial bona fide exports tRs 5.<KJ0 50 
million compared to Rs 521.75 million of 
ofTicial eapuns in 1991). 

fii) The total two-way controtand trade 
(expuru ♦ imports) between Sn Lanka and 
India is greater than the total two* way ofTiaal 
trftJe between Ihei wo courgriesCRs 10,911.65 
million compared lo Rs 9^7.0 million of 
ofTi^ trade in 1991). 

tin) $n Lohka’s tnaje gap with India in 
contraband trade i> sxry much leaser ihan (he 
olfjcia] irade gap. The official trade gap is 
almust 10 times higher than the comrahand 
trade gap (Rs *11,5115.59 millkm in official 
trade in 1991 comparedtoRs *900.65 mi llkifl 
in contraband trik). 

4IV) The imiu'jlcul capital tramfers to and 
fiom India is far gre«er lhv> the official 
capiiaJ (ransfurs between the two counUies. 

4 V) Sn Lanka's contrabaod trade with India 
is (he largesi with any one country. Tinally, 
wc shall outline, (a) The gws and losses 
accruing front the contra^uj trade and 
unofficia] capital traDsfers between the two 
countries, (b) The gainers and losers due to 
the conuoband trwie and unofficial capita) 
transfers Ixsween the two countries. 

The loxscsincuncdbythcae illegal aciiviLies 
are (lithe loss of hard currency to Sri Lnnkj 
and India because the oflidal trade and official 
capital transfers arc conducied in hardcuffcncy 
whereas ihe cxmtrahmid trade and unoflicial 
capital transfers arc confided in respective 
local curtendea. (ii) The loss of export and 
import duties to the re^KCiive gotenunems. 
ovcnvhetmiAgly Import duties. 


The gains are fi) The marfcac prues ol 
contraband goodi are lowvr than the existing 
ntarkei prtcee for those goods in their respec- 
U ve markets, thus depressing Ibeover all price 
level which benefits the conumm. (ii) The 
producers get access to an enortnoui market 
which aredenied to them by non*iari ffbamen 
and high uriff rates. 

Among gainers and losers—consumers are 
gamers because (he pncee are depresaed due 
to coninhand trade and unofficial capital 
transfers. The contraband traders aic also 
gainers who could ooc have survived under 
non-tariff btmers and high tariff rates. 
Moreover the producers are also gainers in 
ihai they are able lo gam access Ui a huge 
markei, which is denied through ofllcial 
channels of trade due to non*tar 1 ff barriers 
and high (anff rates. Ofcourse some producers 
ducal) may nut be able to wither the com* 
peiiiioQ precipitated by ihe mflvx of 
contraband. One such induxuy in Sn Lanka 
is the textiles inductry which Is struggling 
ID compete with (be Mgh (Quality, low price 
Indian lexole products which are regularly 
smuggled into Sri Lanka tn hu^qurmiliies. 
TTus IS a natural proceas of a liberalising 
economy whereby some local indusines 
survive and some struggle, there are some 
Indian induiirie* also struggling to survive 
due to the influx of smuggled Sri Lankan 
goods as well as third courury goods from 
Sri Lanka. So at boih (he ends there are 
gainers and luseri. Markets funciiun 
according lu supply and demand and not 
accurding to the origin uf gg>xh or the meons 
U origin. 

It there is only a smalLscale contrahwid 
trade and unoffici al capital transfers the losses 
incurred by the government may not be 
significanL However, when diere is a massive 
xcak of contraband trade and unorficia) capital 
transfers such as between Sn Lanka and 
India there is u suhstaniial loss to the 
guvefnments of the trading pannen by way 
uf hard currency and import ^ttes. 'Himfore 
the causes uf such illeial trade and capC^ 
movements hav^ to be identified and 
eradicated. Tbewauso of such I llegal aciJviiks 
between Sri Lanka and India ore (he lanff 
and ncn*iiiriff bamcra to (fade end severe 
restrictions on capital muvemenis . Therefore. 
ho(h(heirading partners will overall benefit 
(despite isolaied kisses expected in certain 
industries at both ends) by pulling down (he 
tariff and non tan^ barriers lo trade and 
restriciion& on the free movement of cafital. 


VI 

Propowil for PreeTrnde 


Contraband trade has beai legalised in many 
couniiiea by the lifting of ton ff and non-tari^ 
bameri to trade, that is by espousing free 
trade. Even the legalisati on of narcotic drugs 
is aalvely m the domain uf public debate in 
many couotri^ as the rmly sensible way of 
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ite aflBai ^ Hitt. Itovtat 
wde w tea in ■ m ci ii mm of the con u Awd 
mde Md unofAciil ctpieii inw&n beiweee 
Sri Ljoki and India we vri ve M (he irtfviiAbk 
conciupon of propouof free (nde between 
(he rwo couMnea—the free movemeiM W 
goods, lervm and capital. *nkM is. lifting of 
lU non^ariff batnen and abolishiog tariffs 
on goods and services and the lifting of all 
rettrictions and regulaooM on capital trarafen 
between the two cowixriei. 

The (wo«way contraband trade and 
unoffkial capital tnnafen between Sri Ladca 
and India is of enormous magnitude. Hence 
the losses iocufred by both the govexnncnts 
are ugnifiCBM. It is a futile eaerdse to erect 
tariff aod noo-tartfT barriers under these 
circumstances. Our proposal for free trade 
ii derived from probing the economic reality 
and economic rationality of the IcKkKSn 
Lanka economic relations. It* is not an 
ahstraeilon from a high theory. On the 
contrary. our proposal is a natural ouigrowih 
of an objective and concrete study in inter* 
state economic relaiiom. 

Free trade will benefit both the countries 
spurring innovaiions, nuting productivity 
a^ above all lowering prices. Free uide will 
lead to rationaliiaiion und specialisation in 
allocation of resources titiveitmenis). 
pruducuon and distribution in both countries 
However, in a relative sense. Sri Ljnha will 
be the major benericiary under a free trade 
arrangemeiK with India. Because the tanff 
rales are higher and oon*(anff bamers are 
greater in India than in Sn Lanka at present. 
Moreover, the Indian market is huge in 
contrast lu the Sri Lankan market. Hence the 
Sri Lnnkan producers would have access to 
s much larger rruiiket than Indian producers, 
‘nuis. the complete lifting of tariff and nocu 
tariff barriers in both the countries would 
undoubtedly stimulate more Sn Lankan 
eapoita to India than vice versa. The free 
movement of goods, services «nd capital 
between Sn Lanka and India will increase 
employment oppununiiies in Sri Lanka, 
because many Indian manufacturing plants 
will move into Sri Lanka as labour in Sri 
Lanka is cheaper and the trade unions are 
leu obstructive. 

When Ihe trade between Sri Lanka ar^ 
India is freed the Sn Lankan and Indian 
governments would kne the revenue Kcruing 
from import dimes and a negligible amount 
of ei^ion duties. • lowevcr. these losses could 
be more than offset by reducing the number 
of personnel at the customs ikpanmcius trf 
both the countries and by the increase in 
revenue aceruing from business turnover 
taaes due to the expected surge in the two- 
way trade. Having assessed the enormous 
comnbaodirwk With India we are compelled 
to arri VC ai the I neviiable coik luslun that Sn 
Laidia's guardians of inierriuiional trade, 
namely, the customs departmum. do not 
provide value for money. R>r example, ihe 


ia^on dories Ksning 10 Sri Lanka from the 
impoct of goods from India wu ordy around 
lU 1.744 milbon bi mi.'* The expected 
lom of (Ms revcDHc could be easily recouped 
by slashing the number of penonod as the 
Sri Lmke customs depanmeni and by the 
increase m revenue veruing from business 
turnover isaes due to the expected surge in 
the two-way trade. 

Under a free irade r^me. on Uw whole, 
both cotnnes would enormously benefit. 
Undoubtedly, there will belcsenaodgsioen. 
Bui gauiers will be far greaser than losers on 
both sidet As far as Sn Lenka is concerned 
there will be some intkistites which may not 
be able to wither the competition from Indian 
products. One such prospective industry 
would be the indgenous Sn Lankan icxnle 
indutfy (DOI the exptvt g tf m cn t mdusuy). 
*nie IndisB textiles are 6( superior quality 
and che^er than the Sri laeikm counter* 
parts. Ihe pnmary reason for this u that the 
Indian textile indu^ hiu backward linkages 
(thei is raw materials aod machinery are 
produced m In^i Htdf) whereas the Sn 
Lankan coueierpam 1 a^ such backward 
linkages. However, backward linkage is not 
a necessary cuMkrion for (he growth of an 
industry. A Ithough the indigenous Sn L^nkao 
textile produbti fc g sarees and sarong) are 
unable to cornpeie with (he Indivi textile 
products ai presem (only partly due in contra* 
haM from India) Sri Lanka Is competing well 
in the western country markers for ready¬ 
made garments, which indittfy It devoid of 
backward linkages. 

Under the pnnctpJes of free market 
economy (here could be no perfect cquili* 
bnuffl. whether it he re imem^ trade or 
internal icrutkirmle. There will be gams and 
losses in the market place. Some mdusiricx 
would survive and some would penxh. Lverv 
country shuuld produce and exchange 
according to its conpaniive advantage. TV 
Sri Lankan textile mdustiy may not be able 
in compeie well with the Indun lexiile 
industry but they d<> rtanpexe well with the 
textile induMnci of the western cuuntrics. 
Therefore, Sn l.ankan textile imhuti^ may 
luxe out in the domnSK* market ui Indian 
products but these* losses will he offset by 
gains in the InicniaiHin^ niarlci^. 

Our message is ihai when we lalk of the 
ctfccur nf tree trade we should not confine 
(Hit uoalysu UI a parucularindUsiTy . We have 
to lake into account the overall cfTecu and 
arrive ai a rational decision. One of the 
bcoericial effects of free trade to Sri l 4 nka 
will be (he opemr^ up of the huge Indiafi 
tea marfc^ for Sri Lanka. Likewise many 
Indian industries wouW also bencfii by the 
comfdete opening up of Ihe Sn Lankan 
marker. Maay such individual examples 
could he cited. However, it is beyond the 
purview of this paper to go into mdustrywisc 
cfiects of free ira^ hetween Sn Lanka and 
India 


1 a general we would argue thre producers 
sod consumers in both countries would 
cnonnouily benefit under a free trade regime 
due to specialisation in production. It may be 
the traders (nuddletnen^romen) who would 
be negatively affected due to intense 
compet itk>n b^u&e ai present the bona fide 
ei^Often and importers to and from India 
are very much lesser than (he contraband 
traders. TV contraband trade between (he 
two countries is highly monopolised by a 
few contraband syndicates. It is these 
contraband traders who are likely to lose 
their superprofits under a free trade regime. 
Naturally they will be (he ardnu opponeMs 
nf (he prcfusal for free trade. Fm trade 
could be a powerful tool to break such 
monopolies nf IndO'Sri Lanka trade and 
u nesrih (hei r accumalstiwi. U ndera protected 
marict (even if it is only partial) only the 
bona fide exporters and importers are 
negalively affected because Uk dishonest 
always finds a way to get around the lanff 
and non*(anif har^s. 

Some critics may argue that under a free 
irade regime Indian goods would flood Uie 
Sri Lankan market Our response is that even 
now under a parti ally protected market 
imporu from India ii (he second largesi out 
of Sri Lanka's total imports and the huge 
trade gap is precisely due to partial protection. 
Sft Lanka* s exports to India is paltry precisely 
due to such partial protection on the Indian 
Side. TV most su;.iamable way to narrow the 
huge trade gap. if not lo a^eve a trade 
surplus with India, is to completely free the 
trade between the two countries. TV only 
wiy to narrow the gap is by increasing our 
e Hpoffsto Indiaand notby artificially (through 
guvemment mterventionjducreasingimpons 
ttom India. 1V inacaK in exports to India 
ir a sustainahk way iviuld only be achieved 
by freeing the trade between the two countries 

Wc also propose that the only way to 
s ely combat unuJ ficial capital transfers 
tvtwern the iwu courUrica is to make .the 
respective currencies freely convertihle. 

freely convenlMc currencies would 
out only arrest the unofficial capital transfers 
but would also provide a great stimulus u^ 
trade in goods and services (like tourism) 
betwee n Sn and India. TV busting 
of the unnfTicial capital market would alto 
unearth (he huge usury capital which could 
be used for mure productive purposes. 

TV Sri Lankan economy has come of age. 
Today, it con confidditly compete in the 
international market place, including Che 
huge Indian market. Ai the pioneers of 
economic liberalisation in souih Asia, Sn 
Lanka should be one of the firu countries u> 
meet die pen(*up demand in India and tap the 
huge maraet potential of India. A free ir^ 
p*.'i with India would go a long way in 
Sn Lanka's quest to become a newly 
industnaliscd country by ihr cum of this 
ccniuiy. 
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Is National Interest Being Served by 

Narmada Project? 

Jwbbhal Paul 

The hif$9 St bentficiary of the Narmada Projeef friU be Gujarat, while the other two states. Madhya Pradesh attd 
Maharashtra will be deprived of vast areas of forest, aasural resources and will also be forced to uproot thousands 
of people, mostly tribals. who have lived in these regions for generations. Does Gujarat have any righs to these benefits 


at this enormous cost? 

THE river NamedA risei sH a ptacc cilied 
Amaitaniak in the MtikaJ nuiges situated 
In tKe Shfthdol distnci of Madhya Pradesh 
(MP). The height of the river-bed there is 
1,051 metres (3,468 fl). Prom there i t fl ows 
down mostly westwards and meets 4 1 major 
tributaries on the way ‘nieovemllcaichrrfM 
area of Che river is 98.796.8 itquaiekm wuh 
the Maikai rangesm theeasi, VintfryarangeN 
to the north and Satpura ranges to the south 
The river passes through the following 
districts of Shahdol. Mandla. Jahalpur. 
Nari>inghpur Hunhangahad, Khandwa {east 
Nimar), Khargone (west Nimar) diuricis <if 
MP. The river forms the boundaiy between 
(he Jhahua district IMP). Dhuiia disirset in 
Mahara^hira and Baroda^Bharuch distrxis 
m Cuyarat. Alter passing through Bharuch 
distnci the river ends in the Gulf of Cambay. 
In Its course from Amahcamak io ihe Golf 
uf Cambay it covers \,M2. 

Nanndda enters the dale of CiujanH at 
Surpaneshwar Before lU entry, it fonns 
roughly a S km boundary ha woenMahandioi 
and Gujurrv From Surpaneshwar to Pmcha. 
wbirh IK between rhiinod and Kamah. the 
course is more or lcs< siraighi and coven 
about 35 km. From Puicha tu JhaiUN. the 
coulee IS /ifTiag and the distance covered 
may amount to .35 km. From Ihanor to Ihc 
Gull of Camhay the over hecomes a saline 
estuary which IS about 60km in Kmjnh Thus, 
the overall length of Narmada inOujarai is; 
y X 35 60s 165 km. tkdueUngthcb^ndary 
and saline parts of the over. Narmada in 
clfeei IS 70 km fn>m Surpaneshwar to Jhano*. 
The catchment area of Narmada m Gujarai 
IS about j 0.000 V44 km. This area liesm the 
annexed i rihal regions whic h morall y do i)< 4 
belong IV Gujarat. 

Ol ),.3I2 km of Narmada. Gujarat can 
claim at the must 130 km of ihe river as for 
its exclusive right. Of this 60 km beloag to 
rhcsca With ]ust TOkmof ihcrivcr. Gujatai 
has master minded the entire Narmada Rivci 
Project. Although c&seniially a MP river. 
Narmada bus been cottverted iniu a Gujarati 
river. Gujarat has claimed Narmada as its 
lifeline hul tn euence made ii a deaihline for 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra 

Mmi o Own mn- Pmeo Arcas o Cujaiiat 

The state of Gujarat is a coastal pan of 
India and the iligNest ctKnmun sense would 


tell anyone ihai it cannot be a drought- 
protte region However, there can be 
dmught-pfone pockets which are man¬ 
made due tu wanioB dcsiruciion of 
naiure'.s crolugical balance. The average 
annual rainfall in Gujarat is eilher 50 cm 
<20 in) Of more. Tliere is only a single 
margiful >tnp of region where the rainfall 
in Gujarat » between 40 cm (16 in) and 
SO cm (20 ml. Otherwise, east of 70 em 
line, the rainfall is between 75 cm (30 in) 
and UlO cm (40 in), which is good and west 
of the same line, the rainfall is between 70 
cm (28 in) end 50 V m (20 in), whic h is fairl y 
gmid So the drought-prone Gujarat is a 
myth becauve 50 cm (20 in) rainfall la 
ronsidered fairly good by (he standard of 
mcieorologjcal science. Also, Ihe average 
rainfall over (he entire length and breadth 
of litdia cannm exceed 50 to 75 cm (20 
10 30 in) The same is (rue for the whole 
world. So Gujarat should slop crying 
wolf and exploiiing adjoining Males (o 
^1 rich 

Hw only pan of Gujarat where the rai nfall 
is less than 40 cm < 16 in) Is Kacbchh. But 
Kachebh is noi Gujarat. K was the greatest 
folly (0 lump Kacbchh with Gujarat. Thai 
only shows ibe lack of scientific lemper 
among the people in power. The rightful 
place for Kacbchh wav in Sindh. The latter 
is not in India, hence, Kacbchh could he 
in Bajasthan. The tragedy of Kachchh is 
(ha( Ibe rich Kachchhis waM (o be with rich 
Oujaru i s because of their business Inierett. 
They have ignored (heir historical, 
geographical, ecological. linguisoc and 
cultural ioieresis completely. This has 
proved (heir undoing have failed lo 
help their poor brethren. 

If techfwIogisU and ca^neers of Gujarai 
had cared lo study ibeir past history, (heir 
table-land and Bow of water from the 
adjoining stales, (hey would have come to 
OIK basic coTKlusion: 'dig deep and not 
dam*. Darning is suitable to Rajasthan. 
Madhya Pradesh aftd Maharashua because 
(hey caiiMK stop the 4 uick running waten 
wilhoui dams. Also (hey possess natural 
lakes. MP built ns earty dam between 10 
and 55 AD on the Dhojpur take. Rajasthan 
built its earliest dams, namely. Uday Sagir 
dam on the river Arat-Banas near Udaipur 
in 1700 and )ai Samand dam on the river 


Gomati-Mani near Udaipur in 1730. Gujarat 
is not faced with quick running waters 
but with soggy land. It should not copy 
others blindly. To quote an eminent 
meteorologist: 

"Professor Piiharoty a reputed scientist 
in Gujarat, has argued i hat (he best solution 
for our waier and soil conservation 
problems i s whai the Drtvidi ana did several 
centuries ag^-^e corutruciion of about 
30,000 waier tanks. eKh about 100 m a 
100 m 1 10 m. in each of the 300 and odd 
distrki which have an annual rainfall of 
50 ems or more. Such water ponds could 
improve our ecology, trees would grow 
around them and ground water will be 
recharged. By means of (hi i altemati ve (he 
vested interests now centred around major 
and medium irrigation works would loK 
the opportunity of pocketing aisd wasting 
hundreds of crores of rupees, but Che 
agricultural producers and the nation would 
certainly benefit.” 

In the preceding section we examined 
the rainfall map of Gujarat and wc could 
not find drought-prone regions. The 
government uf Gujarat's claims about the 
state's dmughi-prone and desert areas need 
10 be examined. We find Sarurampur. Jhalod 
and the adjoining areas are defined as 
drought-prone. The 5anirampur-Jhalod 
region receives copious rains: il receives 
goto 100cm (32 to40in). Taking 90cm 
(36 in) IS the average for the region we 
see that this is good rainfall. Actually, it 
is beuer than most of the parts of Gujarat. 
|( will be even better than most parts of 
India if such a survey is made. For e xample: 
Pune city and some of the nearby areas in 
the mountain's shadow regions receive 40 
cm (15 in) of rains per year. Thus, the 
question before us is to understand the 
causes for drought i n the Santrampur-Jhalod 
region. 

*nus question can be understood in two 
ways: (1) the government arbitrarily declares 
some regions as drought-prone to obtain 
political mileage by undeitaking all kinds 
of welfare schemes in the region lo please 

the people: ( 2 ) aomedrastic climatic changes 
wt taking place due to man-made causes. 
The first iliernative is heyond Ihe author's 
comprehension because he is noi familiv 



with poUtiCil firaes. Henc«. he will 
conceniTKe oa the second alterative. 

In nature, when do drastic chaofea take 
piece? For this (here is Chatdier Theona: 
*1f a system at equilibrium it disturbed (be 
system will shift in such a way as tominiffljie 
the effect of the disiuittance”. Has G^arai 
done anything to disturb (he natural rainfall 
system? Ideally, the region from (he river 
Banas in ihe north to the river Demaa-ganga 
near Daman (no( shown in (he map) in the 
south li (he natural boundary of Gtqarat If 
Gujaratis want (o push iheir boundaries to 
(beeasi. they may do some adjusuneni in (be 
plain region but they Have do ri^ to enter 
the hilly region. By the same token Gujarat 
has no right to build the SSP dam whm it 
ii being built today. 

As we see, Cujaralia have already entered 
Into this slanted lined region for (be past 44 
years by annexing the former pnneely states 
It ia admitted by all and sundry that forests 
are gone or thinned and the damage dune 
is contideraMe. This way SOO km of hilly 
track is ruined from north to south in the 
eastern Gujarat. What do Gujantis expect if 
not (he droughi'prone pockets in their stale? 
Now they are out to solve their drought 
problem by building ihe SSP dam to that 
they can damage 500 km of hilly track west 
to east in Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. 
Use tragedy is that the construction of the 
dam goes on and their tomfoolery is 
unchallenged. They have money and nsorcha 
power. They have the most vulgar arrogance 
of wealth . *niey think that it is their birthright 
to do whai pleases them without any regard 
to fellow feeling or compassion. They will 
build the dam with brute force and naturalisu 
have to oppose this force. 

Is (he eastern region really Ou>arat? Tbe 
tribal region exactly coincides or overlaps 
with (he eastern regions of Gujarat 'Diis 
means that the eastern region in reality, is 
not Gujarat and the iribal.i living there are 
rsM Gujaratis by any stretch of imagination. 
Ibis fact can also be vrified by consulting 
(he tribal map of India These tribal regions 
were annex^ by Gujarat to exploit their 
natural wealth and to use Iribals as bonded 
labourers. Besides, those tribals are useful to 
project rich Gujarat's poveny and to extort 
grants from the central government. Even 
(hen. (he fact remains that the appropriate 
sections of the slanted lined region be given 
beck to'Rajasthan. Madhya Prwlesh and 
Maharashtra, so thai. these tribals join their 
own tribes tstd do not remain divkkd. This 
way (he tribals can fulfil (heir expectation 
for full autonomy provided ihe tribal regions 
are made autonomous wiihin ihe slates. 

So is there a way to help drought-prone 
pockets of Gujarat?To answer this question, 
wc, once again, refer to the maps. We find 
that hlHy regions of Saurashira and Gujarat 
get cop^s rains but thcK very regions art 
declar^-dmght prone. Why? The reason 
is; These regions do not have optimal forest 


cover. Hence, water runs off the rocks; 
naM^ iii rafi A and amall lakes ^ up soot 
without the proiectioii of woods. iSe end 
result is aiais*aiade dioufbl for whiefa there 
is no lenedy except one: to restore the hills 
to their ordinal condiiioa Otherwise, to 
puo^ up water from riven or reservoirs will 
prove very costly and will be beyond the 
rioandal means fd tribals. Thus, no dam. 
however, big, cm help bUy Nought-prone 
regiotks. The SSP dam coo c ann ot help them 
and it Is ao acknowledged bet that these 
regions are not served by the SSP. The 
remaiiu^ drought-prone regioQs are close 
lo deserts or mt deserts arid the irngation 
there means lack of total sanity. India is not 
1«nel. Many good lands awiii imgMion in 
India. And no one has right to divert rnooey 
for insane prpiecis. 

Earlier, we have seen that the effective 
coniribuiion of the state of Gujarat lo the 
lengih of Narmada nver is Juii 70 km in 
1.512 km. The ovenll catchmest area of the 
Narmada basin it roughly 1,00.000 sq km 
nut uf which Gujarat* s contnbution is I O.flOO 
sq km which is ifl the annexed immorally 
held part of the state most of which should 
go to MP. Gujarat practically reserves this 
10,000 sq km for its exchulve use. It does 
nut contribute a drop to (be CO mmonpool 
Besidei. out of the remaining cMcnmeM 
areas amounting to M.000 aq km mainly in 
Madbya Pndcih and Maharashin, Cu|Hai's 
contnbubon is psRiy 423 sq km. Yet. it cries 
wolf. It cUdms that all (he wtter goes lo sea 
as a great loss to (he netioo. This is indeed 
surprisiiig. WbopreveottGojaMfromstonr^ 
the run off waers a( Narmada in ili own 
i^ian fion Girudediwar ID Aliabei in Culf 
of Cambay?MadhyaPraikali and Maharashtra 
cannot prevent because (hey cannot flop run 
of! waten without spendiflg billions of rupees 
which (hey do not have. Certainly, since 
Gujaiac claims ihai it can raise lots of money 
from all kinds ofsourees it can store (he water 
10 its own region and then supply to the rest 
of the cowujy by pipelines. BulGujantis do 
not warn (0 do (hat. They want to build (he 
dam at tbe border of ibe state and want to 
ruin 400 or 500 km of Narmada in 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh and 
construct an artificial river of460 bn kngd) 
m their own state for their flukuhu use except 
fur a pahry grace to R^ariSMO. 

What is injustice? Do mon ey and political 
clout ^ay any role io doing ir^ustke? Did 
the Narmada Tribunal Award come during 
the prime mi nister^pofMomyi Desai ? The 
answer to these questions readers have lo 
discover for ihenuelves. Then, will it be a 
woTKler if (he award is in favoitf of Gujartf? 
The very fad Uima ripviM swe like Gujarat 
with 423 sq km of coqfnbuiion in 90.000 
sq km gets equal representation with other 
suia cm the ?4annadi Control Atdhority does 
not prove the injusiKe? Only the wealing 
states can accept such iOjiustice. Oiherwlxc. 
the concerned states would have told Cujaru* 


(hat ihis423 sq km of contributioe too is ourt 
and Gujarat has nori^of any represoiiation 
on the Narmada Control Auth^ty. 

Awaxd Of Naxmajm WAica 
DisnrTEs TazauNAs. 

‘The Gujarat government and (he vice 
chairman and managing director of SanUr 
Sarovar Narmada Nigam Limited harp again 
and again on tbe remarkable 'decision of the 
tribunal*. 

The Narmada Water River Disputes Tribu¬ 
nal gave lU fi lul decision in 1979. Tbe main 
paramessrs of the decistoni; were as under; 

(a) Albcstion; (at ?5 per esM dependable 
yield) 



MAP 

MP 

11.25 

Gujarat 

900 

Maharashtra 

0.25 

Rajasthan 

O.SO 


26.00 


(b) Height of tbe Dam; 

RU. St 455.0' 

fc) PSL uf the Mun Canal—300 ft; To be 
extended up to Rijasilian border (o diet 
irrigsiion lo the Noughi-prane areas of 
75.000 hs u> Banner and lallore districts of 
Rajasthan 

(d) Power allocMiion; (in pcicenlagel 


MP 

57 

Maharashtra 

27 

Gujarat 

16 


There would be regulaied releesex from 
NarmedaSigir Project in MP280 ton upatream. 

Did (he Gujarat government and its 
spokesperson P A Raj ask themselves a 
simple question: Is this a fair victory? A 
riparian slate with 0.5 per cent ccmtnbutiofl 
to the catchment area taking away 33 per 
cent of water and 16 per cent of electricity. 
Above (his. this Slate keeps 10 per cent of 
its own catchment area for its own exclusive 
use. The slate also gains equal tights to sit 
onthe Narmada Control Authority and dictate 
terms on tbe basis of (he given award. This 
is patent Injustice. 

One would like to pose this simple 
question: Suppose Bangladesh insists on 
building dams on Gangt and Brahmaputra 
rivers exactly near the borders of India and 
submerge India's vast territory, would India 
agree? Obviously, (he answer is simple 'No*. 
What Bangladesh talks of international laws 
as the one given here?: *1t Is well-esrabUslied 
in law (hat the waters of a natural stream or 
other nsural body of water are not susc^ble 
of isic) absolute ownership as specific 
intangible property. On tbe contrary, ftowing 
water b publicijuris or res communis and not 
subject to indi vidua! ownership'' would India 
agree? The answer is again 'No*. Because 
a law camot be used to destroy people. There 
were protests registered with the Tribunal: 

(i)... on November 2B. 1963 D P Misln, 
the chief mmlitcr of Madhya Radesh, in a 
leoer lo K L Rao. (he unioe minlsKr for 
irriituon and power, clearly Bated that (he 




Me ofMadfayii VtiM) ««t QM Ifl iimmen 
with Ae Mefim ihM the Neyefiei iImd 
ihould be buih to FRL 425 and die eodre 
hendto chould be eeioyed by the me of 

Gvi^- 

(it) The fovertitneiH of Medbyt Pradeih 
arfued ibtt Naveiam 4tm ihoukd be 
renncted 10 PRL) 62 siAce diM WM Ite bed- 
kveJ « (he Madhya Pradeah bofder. 

(iii) Kboala Coonvoee (Reeled (he 
propoaal of die Maharatfva fove ram eut dial 
die ^ of the eanal should be « RLI19a 
(ivKMadhya Pradesh) eUirned dm a beOcr 
uiiitiiuon of Namude ivateri would be 
poulbk if pen of It ¥mdtvened to the Toes 
Valley in (he GaBgea batui. 

The proteats numbered ti) to (lii) are 
abaol utely reaiOAabie but (he cemmiuee and/ 
iir (hbunel pushed them aside and imposed 
their %rill. This was indeed an unreasonaMe 
and unpardonable folly which proves lhai 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashfra have not 
accepted the award hut ihdr governments 
have compromised the interetis of iheir 
people for the so-callad nation J interest. 

The most remariable claim by MP is 
found in iwmbei (iv). It shows how desperate 
(he govemmeni ofMP was to uve its sacred 
waters. U was prepared to transfer them into 
sacred lamuna instead of aHowmg them to flow 
intothe mighty maivhiiili base guner of Gujarat 

TantJHAL’s RnAaohiNUi 

Now. we will see hejw (he tribunal tried 
to resolve the Narmada water disputes and 
how ibe govemmem of Madhya Pradesh 
tried to cotKesi for many years to save its 
sacred river. Wc will list here the main 
nrgurnents of the tnbunal: 

{ i) Since waier resoitfccs are not div isible 
into piecce like land kxs, (he equality to which 
pvoetaieciHideddoes not meaneqiMilihviiiof) 
It means equality of conAdcmion. it means 
equal ity of oppoduruty vdiich very oAoi may 
not result in die smk quanuty of water. 

(li) The tribunal refera lo vadout 
iKemiOorMl reatks lueqafaliA teconvcMkio 
that (he eoMrihudon to run off is not an 
inqxmani critenoai fry apportionment 
tni) (The TfibunaD’feh (hal the Helsinki 
Rules cleaxiy show fbut in deiennining a 
state's reasonable and equitable share m the 
beneficial use of w^eis iN a river basin. lAe 
needs of (he state at a whole should be ukc n 
into account and nui mere ly rbe bum ponion 
(hereof. Under Sectiun y oi Uk liuer-Slate 
Water Disputes Act of 1956 al».>. the uate 
Is consKtefed to be an integral unit 4tid lu 
interests include the well beiog of us 
inhaNiantt wUhin iiv cmirc teniuvy inc it^ng 
areas outside ihe rivrr basin. 

'niese arc (he basic principles usei' to 
ceaoivc the Narmadi water disputes. Are 
these principles absoliiiely valid in the presem 
conieai? Ltf us see them one by one. 

The item (i) is a beautiful rtieionc which 
can be used lojusiify any water dispute and 
any judgment. 

Item <ii' shows (he slavish mcmality of 
Ihe Indian authorities, because they cawKit 


think up aDythiE^ origuial wNhout coosultir^ 
the foreign laws—ia dsis case» iotenaiionil 
laws. .All Indian siiiea do not have 
udemaiiooa] bovden. but only state bordm. 
The principies ought lo have been focmulaied 
taking into coiuidenikm the topography of 
beaioj and ool (he verbosity ^ foreign laws 
The height of absurdity is reached in 
applying iien (iii) lo the Narmada basin. 
I^is basin is esseotialfy iittn-basin and 
Madhya Pmksb cannot use iii water for (he 
entire stale without resorting (0 some attfact 
such as tunnelling water through mountains. 
Thus, (here was no queAton of considering 
‘nbe well-being of its inhabrunu within its 
entire temiory including areas outside the 
river hasm*’. This principle was specifically 
used to favotf Gujarai. With a 70 km river, 
it can use (be Narmada waters aooss trans- 
basins and cover a large portion of iu entift 
lerriiory, Thu is pasent ihjuscke and even 
a blind man can sec d. 

Did Madhya Pradesh fed this injustice? 
Here is the evidence; (a) "M^ya Pradesh 
had contended before (he tribunal that. along 
with Ihe factors 1 isied by tbe NeJsinlu Rules 
(1956) equal weighiage should be given lo 
the coninbuiioA of Gujam and Madhya 
Pradesh (u the dependable now. Tlur IS, 9.2 
per cenl for Gujarat and 90.8 per cent for 
M P at 75 per cenc dependability This pka 
was ruled out using item (i) and the quote 
given wiih reference to Bangladesh <p 16). 

<b) '*Both Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra also stressed lhai the question 
of equitable apponionmeni must be related 
exclusively to the area and people within the 
basin. Exiensloo of imgatxai to adjoining 
cxin-baain areas could ao( be justiHed on 
the grounds of thtu dependence on tile waters 
of Ihe basin in question ot the easy 
commaiHlatNiity of such areas. HP and 
Maharashi ra argued lhai Ihe basin was a legal 
uniiiy and hence should be treated as such; 
the water apportxmmcfa had to be iniri* 
basin and could no( be trans'basin'*. This was 
the most valid argumenu because Narmada 
Hows between Yimlhya and Sa^ra ranges 
for more than a tiHMsand kn in its course 
of 1.312 km. But tius was ruled out by item 
(iii). This was stupi^y exiraoedinary. 

If anyone examines the tribunal’s’report, 
one finds that Madhya f^adesh's high points 
are ignored and Cvjani’s high points are 
ariificidUy inflated. For exuapke, Madhya 
Pradesh gains high points as to cultivable 
uiea. net sown area »id population dependent 
un agriculture, whereas Gujarat is way down 
in (hose categories. To prop up Gujarat the 
myth of drought area and pi^ulaboR affected 
hy driHjghi is brought in. These categories 
are not easily verifiable and figures can be 
easily nunufKtured Rather, figures can be 
grossly manipulated. What we find in ihe 
report is thu; drought areas in Cujarai are 
1.74.630 acres and wdghuge given is 73 
perceM; drougM areas in MPare 1.01,020 
acres and wdghcage given is 27 per cem. 


people affected by drought in Gi^int are 
54.60.000 and weightige given is 72 per 
cent; people affected by drou^i in MP are 
30,70.000 arsl wei^it^ given is 22 per 
cent OujarM is propped up and brought lo 
parity widt Madhya Pradesh by such means. 
This casts shvSowi on the tribunal award. 

This It not (he end of the story. The way 
(he Kbosla CommiRee recommended (he 
height of Navagam dam is (he blackest 
chapter among the papers on (he SSP dam. 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra wanted 
to build Jalsindhi dam between Harinphal 
and Navagam. How the Khoala Coromitiee 
scutiled this proposal, we read as under: 
The committee was total ly in favour of (he 
higher Navigam dam. Ii observed thal 
instead of a higher Navagam dam. if 
Hariaphal or Jalsindhi dama were raiaed to 
(he same PRL. the submerfence would 
resnaln almost the same hecauae the culti¬ 
vated and inhabited areas lie mainly above 
Harinphal while in (he inlervening 113 kn 
gorgebaween HarinphalandNavagamtiive 
is vary link habitation or cultivated areas. 
The Khosla Committee observed: 

. . .that they had kepi in mind national inlcrest 
rather than slate boundanes when consid- 
enn| the possibilities ofhameesing the WMSS 
of the river Narmada. They further observed 
ihii irrigation should receive pritniiy over 
power and the water going waste to the sea 
wiiboui doing iftigaiioa or generatini power 
should he kepi lo tbe unavotdabkotiaimiiiB. 
Now we will see the fallacy In these 
reasonings. The Navagam dam submerges 
214 km of the valley and 37,000 ha of the 
surface area. The Harinphal dam does **aLinoa1 
the same**, but li cannot do anything 
between Harinphal andNavagam. adistance 
of 113 km, because the dam is il Harinphal. 
If you want 113 km to come into the picture, 
then the Harinphal dam just submerges 
214<113s 101 km. By this token the surface 
area too wil I be less than 37.000 ha. Anyway, 
the importaM point lo note is this: "in (he 
intervening 113 km gorge... there is very 
little habtladon or cultivated areas'*. Tlius, 
the intervening 113 km submergence is of 
no account even though it involves at least 
19 villages of Gujarai and 36 villages of 
Maharashtra. This is tbe logic tbe men in 
high places use. Hence, bad arithmeiic gives 
us. 214 km s lOI km. Besides, we have: 
arithmetic ♦ bad logic s national ioiertst. 
Obviously, (he members of Madhya 
Pradesh Nvere dumbfounded with Uiis type 
uf reasonings. This, we may see from (he 
following narration. 

Gujarai had asked for a height of 530 ft on 
the shrewd calculaiton (hal even after the 
tnbunat reduced the height subsianliallydsy 
80 ft or so), a very high dam could siill be 
built. Il hat been pointed out (Mathur J978f 
that Madhya Pradesh was plurcd in a 'Caleb 
22' tituBilun regarding (he height of (he 
Navagam dsm In the masitf plan prepared 
by Madhya Pradesh in 1963 it had prupoaed 
ihA 8 dam at Hannphel uf the hei^l 46S ft 



to c'vftvipce (he iriboiuJ that (be tute 
wanted io make optimum utibaatkHi of ibe 
water* of the river Narmada. At Ibe aame 
bme. Madhya Pradesh also tried to argue 
Ihii the height of the Navagam dam abould 
be RWicied to 162 ft ao that the dam would 
submerge no aieas from Madhya Pradesh 
(162 ft IS the bed level of the Narmada at 
the border between Madhya Pradesh and 
Oijarai) Whether a 465 ft high dam ij buUl 
•t Navagam Of ai Hannphal. ihe submergence 
in MaAya ftadeah would be oeirly the 
same. Hence, if the state of Madhya Pradesh 
wu willing to coodone tubmergme up to 
465 ft with a high Harinphal for (he sake of 
bydel power, dten h coidd in' as well argue 
agimii a 465 ft SSP, provided ihai H was 
being compcniated for the loss of poumiaJ 
hydel power generation. Hence, the iriKinal 
scnied for a 460 ft high Navagam dam. 
'Hns long discourse clearly shows that 
Gt^arat is building theSSPdtm ai Navagam 
after gaining a totally unfair victory which 
was fttll of legal quibblings and political 
chicane^. To cover up iheac dirty possible 
games. It had lo invoke official Sacreu Act 
and needs an advertising agency to do its 
false propaganda. Readers should ask 
(hemsclves: Are dims built in this fashion 
anywhere In the world? 

The myth of drought has been invented 
to serve (he industriel belt between Barods 
and Ahmedabad. Irrigation toots meant for 
rich farmers who are mostly found in this 
region, It was explained earlier that drought 
areas cannot be helped by building any dam 
howsoever big. Gujarat has shown drought 
areas under three categories: (a) mountainous 
or hilly regions. lb}dcs«ns. and (c) Rgions 
adjoining to deserts. Earlier it was pointed 
out that (he hilly regions of Santrampur, 
Jhalod cannot be served by the SSP dam 
because to pump up water is very costly. The 
only way out is lo restore these regions to 
lu original condi non. The desert regions loo 
cannot be served by canah because the sand 
dunes offer adverse or uneven gradient, the 
sand accounts for adverse absorption of water 
and high temperature and zero humidity 
explain the adverse evaporation. The only 
way out is via pipe-lines and not canals. 

Ambika Singh, the agrooomisi af^lnted 
by the tribunal said to the panel: 

I have arrived at the conclusion that Ranos 
area is cfiaraetensed by high salinity, a very 
low horltomal permeability, a vertical 
penneability of nearly nil. a high ground 
water ubk and an impervious layer near the 
ground water, and kfw rain^ll. From this 
desciipOun iicuutdbeeasily undersioodinai 
rcclanuikmof the area, even if possible, will 
be a very difficull task. It has not been 
established till now whether or not 
desaliflisadon of soil Is possible 
(He) concluded that (considering the 
proposed pauem of irrigMion and transit 
losses) (be amouni of water required to 
im^ one sere in Bsnni would suffice to 
hniMe 5.9 acres of better quality land near 
lha caaal head. 


Did oibunal agree with ta agroromUt? 
Here is its viewpoiu. 

Gujarv ‘t claimoe NwiBedawaters to irrigMe 
areas in the liate the Great Rann of 
Kutch sad the Baani area also was 
uveasonabk. The aascanr Dr Ambiks S legh 
hid eapressed the epinioii and the inbunal 
had concurred with his view that the 
desaliaisatiun of these areas would prove 
coedy aad impracticable 

Readers should nose again that lodia is nut 
land. Good land awaits Urigaiion io ilw 
country. Also. Isnd haa not diveneda mighty 
river like Narmada in iu desert. Their 
metbodoloty is original. 

Now remmn the remaining drought areas 
which are adijaceM to die desert areas. Those 
areas very dote lodeaenicaMtot differ much, 
hence a little portion remains which may 
beaern. Actually, an agronomist's opinion 
is very neecaaary even for this imic portion 
The tragedy of the whole sihjstioAii: the 
tribunal props up Gujarat by giving high 
wdghuge to dnwghi areas and the peo^e 
affected by drought and then do not serve 
(hem by the dam. nor does it lower this 
waghiage and rule out such a high dam. For 
some time the Gujarat gov ern m en t even 
imposed (he CMRcial Seems Act whidi was 
lifted under public pressure. Are dms built 
under secrecy like atom bombsordesmiciive 
weapons? 

P A Raj has waiedeloquent on the benefiu 
of use of the SSP c«al: '*4.720 (now 8.21 $) 
villagea and 151 (now 132) uibM centres in 
(jujarai state would get a permanent solution 
as regards the drinking water supply needs”. 
He alio gets emotional and poinu out that 
"75 per cent of the comound in Gujani is 
drought'prone.. and it caiers for dMittSk 
water supply of the arid areas of Saunshtrt 
and Kutch. it is a real drought •proofing 
project and hence the life line of Gujarat.” 

The SSP (Um command area is 18 lakh 
ha 75 per cent of it it 15.5 lakh ha. The 
command areas io the disirccts of 
Surendranagar. Banatitantha. Mehsana and 
Kachhchh comeout tobe (accorduig to Raj) 
3.04 4. 5.15 1,50 +0.37 s 8.04 lakh ha. 

Theie cakulations show that 60 per cent of 
droughi'prooe areas are in iIk regions 
adjacent to deserts. If the rsnal is passing 
through (his and repon, oi coune, people 
will fill ihcir pots with canal water. This is 
not equi vakni to supplytog potable drinking 
water. Anyway, this maio quesUon is: has 
(3u]ara( a right to build can^s in this typo 
ofterraineveniftheagrorwmist'sralio 1:4 
(exactly 1:3.9) improves to 1:2 or 1: 1.5. The 
author does not think so because it is still 
a national wane of money and water 
resources. It it absoluc^y true that Narmada 
waters cannot be usm in a better way 
elsewhere than in this bleak terrain? On the 
basis of merit Gujarat ho no right to build 
such a high dam at Navagaon. irrespective 
of the Tribunal's favour. 


PUHoaa OF Anhbxb) Aoivasi Areas 

We have already seen that Gvjant geu 
rufticicnt rains every year. *niere may be 
some lean years, hut then (his is true of whole 
lodia which includes Madhya Pradesh and 
Mahoashtra. Did the tribunal worry about 
drought-affected persons of these two states? 
MP gets very poor wdghiage. We leave 
aside this injustiiie and com to see how 
Gujani generated drought areas in the state. 

In (he last 44 yean Gujarat has i^ndered 
(he forest wealth of annexed adivisi areas 
right from the Dinta state io the north to 
Dangs in the south. What can be the 
ouicoree-^roughl. According to the report 
of (he principal of the Foreu Rangers College 
at Rajpipla. 'lUjendra Shanna stated that 
between 1970 and 1990. the forests which 
ex tended west of Rigpiplahadbeen decimated 
sysiematically not only with the full 
knowledge but with the active participation 
of the member of (be legislative assembly 
from Rajpipla and the series of ministen Id 
charge of the forest departmcni of the 
government of Gujarat. He added ihat (his 
systematic and organised forest felling had 
led to a recession of the forest area by about 
60 km 10 the east of R^jpiplat The people 
of Rajpipla openly stated that ChanduUiai 
Deshmukh. Amarsingh Choudhan. Shri 
Patel... and Virji Mums who had all been 
minisiers of foR.iis of the govemment of 
Gujarai had all been responsible foi the 
pofitrasaiion of (rihals in the Rajpipla areo 
which had eventually led to the 
commercial isalion of forest resouKes and 
(he large-xale illicit removal of timber. 
Further. M r Sharma added that m the R ajpi pla 
di vicioft the effons made by the social forestry 
department had nut made any dent in the rate 
of forest depletion. He staled that Karays 
w4ii(e gum extracted from Sierculia urtns 
was being systemaiically pilfered. In .<^uch 
circumstances, he sasd. ii was no surprise (hai 
in the forest areas there was a phybical baitle 
between the forest deparlmeni on the one 
hand and (he local leaders enjoying potiiical 
patronage, on the other ” 

TTtts is a true story not onl y for the Rajpipl a 
region but also for the whole eastern region. 
The length of Uiis region is 500 km from 
north lo south and is the casiemmosi part 
of Gujani hibitated by adivasis. In reality 
(or morally) this region could be classified 
as a trust territory. Gujarat had nu right over 
this region before annexation and now they 
have doubly lost it by devastation and default. 
Dk Rajpipla area is highlighted here because 
Rajpiplais 23 km by road fromGarudeshwar 
on Narmada and the region lies on the 
southern bank of the river and extends up 
loManbdi in Maharashtra whereibe present 
anti-dam saiyagraha Is on. In retrospect. 
“Near the (^jarat broder, the Rajpipla 
forests have been ravaged completely by 
timber coMraciora. with the Implicit and 
explicit support of the local members of 



the legiitM^ve essemUy of Gujem. duriag 
the U$ct«o4ecides. GuJifV politkiaiu hav« 
tyiteroitkelly encouraged the decimauon 
of the foreit areu nght up to the disuici of 
Jhabua tn Madhya Pradesh on the excuse 
that these will in any ease be submerged 
urKler Garudeshwsr and Sardac Sarovar 
reservoin. But (he foresi destruction has 
proceeded far beyond ihe likely submergence 
areas. Ibe local Bhils. who are subsUnbal I y 
dependent on foreais. have either been pushed 
funher into or near the Dangs or towards 
the Alirajpur areas across the Madhya 
Pradesh border." The Rajpipls area had 
'tigers, panthers, civets and Jungle cats, (he 
nxingoose. hyena, wolf, wild dog. foxes 
and Jackals, ochers acHl sloth bears. The 
black buck, once a common sight. Is now 
seen occasional ly." This is the fateof wildlife. 
Now can anyone assess (his loss in terms 
of money or compensation. Yet. the Gujarat 
gdvernmeni speaks ot compeniaiory 
arforesiaiion.. Itiis la height of callousness, 
but let us assess even this callousness. 

HicSSP-diun will submerge 17.CU>haof 
land of which 11.000 hu are forests. The 
government of India has released on 
September k. 19K?. 4.1A5.9I ha of forests 
rorGiiiarat.2,73I.OOharorMP«nd6.48K.54 
ha for Maharashtra. The total area at tbresii 
comes out to he I.V3H5 45 ha Ol this area, 
11.000ha will gel submerged due to the dam. 
Oujarai's share is 4.52^ ha out uf ihcM: 
11XXIO ha. ’Rius, Gujani wi II ctimpcamie onl y 
ror4J23 lu. Tbeted t* not hisconcembecause 
the remaining areas are not in Gujorat, 

As against this 4,5 23 ha Guj arat wi 11 grow 
4.650 hu of compensatory forests in nine 
villages ol Kachchh And wide publicity is 
given to this teat. Hut let us look at the 
opinion of principal Rajendra Sharma. **in 
his opinion, the area selected rorafruresiation 
IS absolutely unsuited for raising trees, 
because the level of ph (acidity) in these 
areas is greater than 9.5. Prosopis juliHora 
which had been selected for planiaiion will 
not survive in suciv soils.*' He ended by 
staling that trying to raise compensatory 
foresu in the Rann of Kachchh will be an 
exercise in futility if not in sheer uupidiiy. 

Of course, the Gujarat government can 
bnng in some other forestry expert to prove 
that Sharma is wrong. Ibeauthordoea rut deny 
this poisibiliry. Nay. he i s aware that the Gujarat 
government may invite journalists and show 
them as a marier of l.ict the compensatory 
forests in (he desen are.is of Kachchh ar^ (here* 
by prove this opinion to be unacceptable. 

Can anificial forest be equated lo a virgin 
or ;i Ime forest? The answer is an absolute 
'Ni.. Compensatory forestry is agro or 
cf>nuiicrcial forestry. It is beneficial to the 
government officials and contractors in two 
w .^ys: they make money while growing these 
lorcsts as well as at the time of felling. This 
way money always remains in the pipelines. 
To grow a natural forest requires devotion, 
love for nature and a rare expertise 


In Ihe preseH cue. in a 113 kmcrach 
or gorge between Hannpha) aiNl Nivagam. 
there may be 6.4gg ha ef natural focesi of 
Mtiiarashtra and 2.731 ha of MP ai«d moet 
of these will he si^merged by the Sirdar 
Sarovar. Who will compenaate for this 
submergence is not dear. However, we may 
assume that the gov en unerux of Maharashtra 
and Madhya Pndesh will grow roses, sag. 
sal and deodar trees in the desens of Thar 
because ample useleia Iwd is avalaWe ihere 
and in the presem sdeniftc era impoasibi lity 
can be converted into reality. Even then, the 
queaikm remains; Why will Rajasthanis 
accept these graceful faked forears and why 
will Maharasbva pan with thdr genuine 
forests^ When consumer societies are 
supported by (he state governments lo guard 
against the ills of faked goods, are there 
rw societies to guard against government's 
faked foresu? 

About 33 per cent of India’s land used lo 
be covered ^ foresu. Obvwusly 20 per cent 
IS natural foreaisinaccessible for commercial 
use. 8 per cent has to he for the homdand 
of adivasU who number 6 to 8 per cent of 
India’s population. 5 per cem of forests then 
will be available for commercial use. It is 
said ihai foresi cover has come down to 20 
per cent (foresue's esumaie) or 10 per cent 
(ecohigiu's satellite based estimate) This is 
near bankruptcy. Betides, all Indim Mites 
cannot have 33 per cent foresi cover, for 
eumple. Rajasthan This means that soma 
stores should have 66 per cent of forests, 
whereas some states may not have natural 
forcMS at all. Alsu hilly icgions m any one 
Mate need to have 80 per cox of forest 
because the flat pnpulMed areas will have 
none The Narmada flows betw een Vindhya 
and Satpura ranges, bence tMs region ou^ 
tn have 80 per ceM ol forests. More so, 
because MP is adjacent to Rqasthan which 
in turn is adjacent to Sindh in Pakistan and 
MP has lo compensate for Rajasthan and 
Sindh. Similarly. Maharashtra has to 
cumpensMe for (^jamt. So. Gujarat has no 
right whatsoever to destroy Maharadura or 
MP forests 

4 

COMTAIUSON ue SSP AM> NSP Dams 

In ibis section we pve Mime data f<x the 
Narmada Spgar project dMi and the SSP 
dam. This IS necessary because the NSP dam 
is nothing but an appendage to the SSP dam. 
This point will be clctf once the readers 
examine these data. 

The points to be noted are: (a) the true 
dam height and length, <b) the catchment 
area, (c) the live storage edacity of the 
reservTHr ami the irrigation facility, and (d) 
the elecinc pow^. 

Gujra buiUx a 460 fl high dam whose 
length is 3.970 ft. The owner state of the 
river. MP. is just given a 250 ft high dam 
whose length is 1.894R. Gujarat uses88,000 
sq km of Ihe catchment area for the SSP dam 
m which iu own comhbuuon isjusr 423 sq 


km. It reserves its own lOdXK) sq km of 
catchment area for Its own exclusive use. 
MP uses Its own 61.642 sq km for its NSP 
dam. which is only true on paper, in actuality 
it IS used by Gujarat but the said area gets 
included in the above 88XlOOsq km. Gujarat's 
SSP dam submerges 37,000 ha of lands, of 
which, 11.000 ha are forests. But Gujarat's 
own submergence is a paltry 4.323 ha. the 
remaining 32.477 hi is of Maharashtra. MP*s 
NSPdam subimagesOO.OOOor more hectarea. 
of which 44.363 hu are cultivable lands and 
40.332 ha are foresu. But this submergence 
(hough accredited tn the NSP dam is in 
actuality due to Gujarat's SSP dam. Thus, 
according to Baba Amte. the SSP and NSP 
duns are together going to submerge about 
1.30.482 ha of I wd of which 55.681 ha is 
mostly prime quality cultivable land and 
563)66 ha is forest land. Except 4.523 ha. 
all the land belongs to MP and Miharashin. 
predominantly the former. In short. Gujarat 
actually submerges 1.30.482 ha of land of 
which 1.25.959 ha will be ouukle iu ovm 
temtory. that is, in Maharnthira and MP. 

Gujarat’s ministers, its newspaper editors, 
Its religious leaders, its Gandhian sarvodaya 
workers, its spokespersons, keep saying that 
the 4.523 ha submergence in Rann of 
Kachchh will be compensated, but they never 
speak about 1.25.959 ha submergence In 
others* teeriiory. Gujarat contnbutesO.5 per 
cen( to the catchment area and obtains 33 
per cent of waters. Rut then it does not know 
where to store them in iU own t e mtory. So 
It submerges others’ lemtory and thenclaimi 
that It is in the ntuonil interest. li buiWi a 
460 ft dam, but the live storage capKity of 
its reservoir i s only 4.73 MA P. that too. after 
damaging 2)4 km of Narmada mostly in 
Maharashtra and MP. Ttm. the storage of 
wster IS mostly m Mahsrashtni and MP. 
Gujarat has taken 33 per cent of Narmada 
waters whkh turns out to be 9 MAP. So far 
4.73 MAP has been stored in the adjoining 
Mates. iTie question is: Where lo siore the 
remaining 4.27 MAP of water? Of course, 
it has tn be in Narmada. Where*’ They have 
already used 214 km of nver up stream from 
the SSP dam site. Thus, they need another 
dam whkh is 300 km away from the SSP 
dam site This is the NSP 250 0 high 
which IS in real terms a storage tai^ uf the 
SSPdam. The reservoir here is not lengthwise 
but IS irregular. Hence, it submerges not the 
banks of the ri ver but adjoini ng hilly terraiiu 
and forests. Hence, (he damage is drastic-^ 
90,000 ha or more. The H ve storage capacity 
of this smaller dam is greater than that of 
the SSP. It IS 7.9 MAP. Of this 4.23 MAP 
IS uuiised by Gujarat via regulated releases, 
the Femaining 3.6? MAP is for MP. In spite 
of this fact. Gujam harps lhai the SSP 
submergence is the lowest (37.(X)0 instead 
of 1.30A821. Does MP need .V67 MAP of 
water for irrigation? The answer is no. TTie 
reason for this 'mi' is axiomahmg; the NSP 
is aJlcHied only a liiile (1.23.7.58 hai for 
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imgaijon as against 18 lakhs ha for the SSP, 
that too. for some deten like areas (8 laUi 
to 13 laki) ha). Thus. MP destroys VA lakh 
hi of exceJJenl cultivable land and virgin 
for^ to irrigate as much or kss of its la^. 
Does MP need ihe NSP dam to irrigate a 
paltry Ita lakh ha of its agrtculiural land^ 
*nie answer is again absolute no~-9 MAP 
ofOuJarat suffices for Ns Iblakh ha command 
area, which amounts to 0,5 MAP per 1 \tkh 
ha of land with substandard soil. Thus. MP 
will not need more than 0.5 MAP of water 
for iu Ita iakh ha command area. Assuming 
(hat MP will utilise 0.67 MAP of water for 
its use from its al lotmeni of 3.67 M AF. even 
then, 3 MAP Is surplus. This surplus is a 
cushion for Ihe S5P dam which can be u^ed 
in lime of di stress. Thus Cujarat lake^ away 
12 MAP of wateri of Narmada as agarnst 
its allotment of 9 MAP. This is indeed clever. 
Not only that, it makes MP pay 82 per cent 
of the cost on the NSP dam and it pays only 
the remaining 18 per cent which too iidid 
not want to pay in the first place. Thus, with 
little money Gufarai takes away all the 
benefits. Gujaratis may say that MP*s down* 
stream Omkareihwar and Mahesh war dams 
loo utilise the NSP waters, Maheshwaris not 
an irrigation project and Omkareshwar's 
irrigation project is not bigger than that of 
the NSP. and hence it cannot utilise more 
than 0.5 MAP, which it can collect from its 
own caichmeiu area, irmpective of theNSP. 
Hence, it is useless to argue on these points. 
Gujaraiis may point out that MP is utilising 
these waters for generating electriciiy. This 
point we will deal separately below. 

Readers may wonder that author's 
calculations may be wrong iHunewherc. If 
this is the douN we proceed by an alternative 
paih. Rajasthan is given 0.5 MAP to serve 
its 75.0(X ha of command area, Wc know 
the agronomist ratio for Banni m Kachchh. 
It IS I ;4. Assuming that Rajasthan's soils i$ 
better ihan Banni's. this ratio may improve 
to 1:2. or 1:1:5. but it cannot he l.l. This 
means that 0.5 MAP in MP will serve the 
cummand aro of I .SO.dOO ha or 1,12,500 ha. 
Ihis proves that the NSP and Omfcareshwar 
can use at the most I MAP for irrigation 
purposes. To be im the safer skic we assume 
1.63 MAP instead of I MAP. Rven then. 
Gujarat takes away 11 MAP out of the 
combinedlivesioragecapacNy {12.63 MAP) 
of SSP and NSP. It may be that Gujarat uses 
9 MAP. but then keeps 2 MAP as cushion 
for the SSP. Whichever way we may look, 
the NSP dam is nothing but an appendage 
or a storage tank for the SSP dam, Cujarar 
gets away with o huge dam at the eipensie 
Of MP. It pays very little. 

Now we see clearly NSP as an appendage 
or a storage luik of SSP. This can be further 
proved by the following evidence; "It is on 
record ihai lowering of the height of the 
dam <i e. NSP dam) from 860 n in 814 ft 
<i e. from 250 ft to 200 h) would mcafi ihni 
the land submerged would come down by 8(1 


per cfl« a e. from 9a000 te CO 18.000 ha). 
There k bale lubasiftce in tbe cribdiiD fioai 
CtbafU's lAdusirial iruereau that this wojild 
affect (be viability of the project Apparently 
the Madhya Pradesh government had 
proposed just such a nap ai the Narmada 
water disputes tribunal as wdl. Wby the 
proposal was notcoruidetediflihe first place 
is adisurbing commeotonthelack ofeoneem 
(or the ec^ogical visibly of the project". 
This evkfesce proves bey^ doubt ihtf the 
tribunal has shown partiality to Gujarat. 

Now we come to the neat question; Does 
Gujarat really need a 455 ft dam? Gujarat 
IS using its dun's water only from 455 ft 


to 363 ft. The oual Qudctk it 30t) ft. It 
needs 363 ft of water above (be bed level 
to keep the generate operative. Thua, 
Gujarat has an effective 100 ft dim Iha 
outlet is kept at 300 ft because It warns Iu 
canal waters to reach the boiden ofRgjaUban. 
Also, it wants to use 363 ft of dam as aduAip 
or I pit for sill, so that it can use the dam 
for the next 50 or 100 years without reuch 
worry. Hus is pure extravagance. Cujirai 
deserves a dam between Garudeahwar and 
Aliabet and this should be not more dtan 
100 ft. The waien should be used inva basin 
(i e. between Ti^i and Mahi) and not trans- 
basin (i e. up to Kale's borders). 


TAace 

85PDam NS** Dam 

1465 ■(480.6 ft) * 22.9 m 267 m (MSU »IBO A 
» 169.4 ml MSL) 

161 m<M5Ll • 3.35.0 A (MSt) 


DumHtigkl 
Tup of dam haighi 

Hajumum haigbi above mean 
sea level (MAL) 

Avenge bed level of nver at 
^the 

AeiuaJ lUM i—m waHr kvd 
(MWL) height, i e. true dam 
height 

Pans (ipllhvay) 

Oem LengrA 
Length of the tern 

CtUchmtm Arw 
Caiehmeat area ibove the 
daraaile 

Hmn/M 

Mean innual nuafaJI 
Mtstiymr 

MaAiman watts level <MWL) 
Fell it un oit kvd (PRL) 
Mini mum draw-down level 
(MDDU 

Cross atoc ig e ca paci ty 
f>ead iiorage capsdiy 
Uve storage 

AiwHial evaporation loses 
Length of reservov 
Maainwm wMhh of r es emnr 
Average width of reservoir 

Subtutruenct 
Submergence at FRL 

Subnttrgeoce at MWL 

CcMOf 

Type 

CelivteWe command area 
(CCA) 

Imgasson comnukAd sea 

ImtaUcd capacity 
Number of anils 


22 86 m IMSU « 75.0 fi (MSL) 


140.21 m 9 490 a 
30 


l2IOiDw3970A 


lanuO sq km.Cajwii' i 
cooOibaUon 423 sq m 

Maa 

Navagam 112 cm <44 lo) 


140.21 mu 460 ft 
l38.6Sm«4S5 A 

110.64 mw 363 ft 
T.7DHAF 
2 97 MAP 
4 71 MAP 
O SD MAP 
214 km 
16 I km 
1.77 km 


H867ha(373n)ha 
accordiag lo Shn Raj) 
4LQ0nhas(ftoodkvd 


1 jBcd cowDf canal 
445 kiB 

21.1V.OOO ba *» 70.000 ha in 
Rajasthan 

17,92.000 ha (Gujarat) 


1450 MW 

6 <200 MW each on dam) 
5 <50 MW cKb on canal) 


84 4m«250ft 
20 


574 m • 1894 ft 


61642 «q km 


ChidunentaRa; l40aDio75em 


266.35 m (MSL) 
266 13 m (MSL) 


10.8 MAP 
2 9 MAP 
7 9 MAP 


90.000 ha 


Lined with concrete 
246 km 
1,74.967 ha 

1.23,758 ba 


\fXOMW 
1(125 MW each) 
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Iltt dim Itt ciml power houses 
will pra^ 1,200 •f 250 ■ 1,450 MW. 
Medhye Pradesh’i NSP. Omksresbwsr ind 
Msheshwtf power houses msy produce 
1,000 + 390 4 ^ m 1,630 MW. These «e 
then ihe here tecu. We do Mt know for the 
present how MSO MW eJectficity will get 
distributed unMig MP, Maherashtrs and 
Gujarat although on ptper it is 57 per cent 
percent 4 16 per cents 100 per cent. 
We.hft^e 10 wait to see in how many phases 
(fSy produce the targeted ekctricity. The 
prcduciion of electricity comes much after 
the dam. So. we cannot deal with facts, but 
arguments. Alio, it should be noted that in 
the present case electricity U just the by* 
product because MP can produceelectnciiy 
in a belter way. 

Gujarat makes MP spend 82 per cent of 
the NSP dam's cost because it uses say 0.9 
MAP of water for irrigation and the rest 
(7 MAP) for electnciiy. In the first place, 
let us see why MP produces electricity while 
releasing regulated supply of water for SSP. 
Between NSP and SSPdams. thereisafall 
of 860 ft (F1U.) to 460 ft (RIL). i c, 400 It 
Now. if this water runs down without hdng 
utilised for electncity (hen the energy stored 
in the water u the higher level will go waste 
and that is national waste. Thus. MP has no 
alternative hut to produce eketneity at the 
NSP site (whether it is the best site or not) 
for the first fall of ISO ft, then again at 
Omksreshwar for the second fail of say 90 ft 
and then at Mabeshwar for the third fall of 
aay 60 ft. Actually, MP has no altem«ive 
but to produce electricity at the NSP site even 
if the dlciaimg stale* sciwice is bad. Not only 
that, the Omkareih war and Mahesh war dams 
too act as regulators for the S.SP dam. If 
Oujarit does not pay service charges or does 
not contribute to the cost of these dams (hen 
it is a further exploitation of MP. *nws. 
Gujarat is in no way being charitable to MP 
when the latter is producing eleciricity ■( an 
exoibitani coil lo its environment and at a 
higher price. The grave injustice done to MP 
is that it is not given any khoice or voice. 
A riparian state which has all the rights over 
(he river is given a minimum say, whereas 
a riparian state which has absolutdy no rights 
over Ok river, at least above the dam site, 
IS given maximum say. 

Had MPbeen given a free choice, it could 
have utilised its waters and produced 
electricity in a much better way. Hence, it 
U MP. which is storing and regulating the 
supply for the SSP dam. is doing charity 
to Gujarat and not vice versa. It is indeed 
asad kindof development scheme in which 
a poo rer state is made to serve a rkher state. 

The SSP and NSP danuare thus one and 
(he same dam located at difTereru places, i e. 
at Navagam in Gujtral and near Punasa in 
MP and the Korage of water ii primary and 
generation of electricity is lecotidary, that 
too, the latter is merely a by*prnduci. 

For the SSP dam, Oujarar gets Rs 2.063 


ooce from MP. Mtdmtshcra aitd fUjasUuBi. 
whacas pays Rs 828 cnrefBjonthe main 
dam and Rs 809 crore (B) on the pom 
house, (hat is Ri 1,637 crore. This way too 
it seems Gujant gets away withthe dam free 
of costs. 

The tribunal has started with wrong 
premises: It wants to use Narmada intra* 
basin for the first 1,182 <1,312 • (7<k60)) 
km and trans*baain for the last 130 (70«60)) 
km—actually 70 km. This is done just to 
favour Cujam. Once, you begin sriih this 
premise. Navagam in <^jant becomes the 
beat artifrcial si te fdradam because Narmada 
jiisi etten (jujant above it. 7>us premiK 
destroys valuable natural dam sites like 
Jalsindhi. Hannphal and makes redundant 
sites like Maheihwar. Oenkareshwar. Gujanl 
also knows that ifMP fails to build mown 
dams then too nothing will happen to it 
* except (hat it will not get regulated How. On 
the other hand unregulated flow will be 
copious and <}ujartt can lake as much 
HlvanCage as possible of tbis extra flow of 
water. 

CONCLUSON 

(e) "Dk number of people who will get 
ousted by the NarmKla project ranges from 
1.00,000(0 3.00.000«vj the wthor does nol 
know which figure he should tdte as reliable. 
Asttmung the lowest possible figure I/Xl.OOO 
as true for the 5$ P*NSP combine, even then, 
human suffering involved is heait renduig. 
Aswrmng four persons to a family, this 
means 25.000 fafflUies and 250 villages. Tb 
honestly document the asplradons and hopes 
of 25,000 families is noi ai easy task. To 
complete die lask in a year or two would need 
a lout 250 wdl-4]ualilied social workers. 

(b) *na origin, li viag.and artistic traditions, 
especially paintings of Narmada Man ($500 
BC)andofNavdatolianMai(]600lo 1440 
BO are linked lo many of the sites which 
wil I be destroyed by the project. Ancieni aid 
medieval historical sites, wch as Mahesh war 
or Mahishmail and Bhojpur, and Dhar 
which had Bhoja^Saia University. There is 
a ruined dam (]tV5S AD) on the Bhpjpur 
lake. Flora and faunaV the Narmada basin, 
specifically, magnificent sal forests. 
Historical momments and archaeologica] 
sites. And, temples will all be submerged. 
To pul before (he readers what Is already on 
rec^: ''nu archaeological survey ^India 
has recently completed studies of the historic 
monumeots and archaeological sites. *nie 
main coiKhjsion which may be derived is 
(hsi more than a hundred monuments will 
be submerged and lost forever. Neither the 
prpjeo authorities nor (he World Bank have 
ma^ an assessment of this loss, fn addition, 
more than 132 prehistoric sites, which 
literally a goldmine for archaeologists, will 
be lost. It may be possible to iraniplanl some 
of the temples and moounwMs physicsHy. 
but in (he case of prehittoric sites the lots 
will be permanent.” 


(c) Narmada has preserved very useful 
(rider alluvial deposits <1,00,000 years old) 
which will help in studying pest climatic 
chsnges and the ri ver floodinp. Those aress 
come under palcoflood and paleomonsoon 
studies. This is a task for specialisu in the 
aforesaid fields, 

(d) The Gujana government has assured 
all that the SSP dam Is safe against any 
eartl^uakm Accepting this claim as honest, 
what does it mean? li means that the 
government has used (he latest technology 
sn conunjcii ng the dam. What is great about 
It? The dam is being built in 1991 and 
obviously (he dam will be built using the 
1991 technology. There are cities in Japan 
and in Californian coasts of ihe US where 
buildinp are seiimically xhock'proof. The 
SSP dam loo may be shock* pr^ in (his 
sense. It only means that (he 4,000 ft (1 e. 
length of the dam) of the dam is shock* 
proof and will not collapre and the towns 
of Bharuch disirici art safe. Bui iMs does 
not rule out the reservoir induced seismicity 
all around 212 km of submergence. If this 
seismicity manifesis afWr the completion of 
(he dam then people of Maharashira and MP 
living on (he Narmada banks will never be 
secure unless they kam to live with eanh 
irefflon as Japanese do. 

The SSP'NSP combmed dams destroy 
1.30,482 ha of virgin foresu and cultivable 
land of high ^aMiy mainly in MP and 
Maharashtratoirrigate 18 lakh ha in Gujarat, 
of which 7S per cent (i e, 13.5 lakh ha 
according lu P A Raj) isdroughUprone, That 
it. 9 lakh ha is arid and rtmaining 4.5 lakh 
ha is of poorer quality of land than in MP. 
This means that a small high quality part of 
India is destroyed to serve a large*arid and 
iemi*and part of (he country. This is called 
national interest. Obviously, this is a great 
fallacy. Normally, waters are diverted from 
and regions to fertile regiooi and not vice 
versa. And. that is national interest In Russia, 
S Iberian waters were diverted to some fertile 
regions. In (he US arid region waters are 
taken to fertile land. 

It is a normal pr^tke, that peof^e from 
arid and semi-arid regions (i c. drought* 
pnme regions) should migrate to more 
favourable regions and not vice vena. In (he 
present case, paojrie residing in favourable 
regions and who have oo complaint 
whatsoever against narure are Brat made 
destitute and then shown charity. Riis is a 
crime against science utd humaruiy. Hi^ 
technology is there to serve science and 
humaniiy. it is noi there to destroy wdl* 
settled people. If the Gujarar government is 
so rich as to build a huge dam. relocate 
people who do not need in (he lirs( place 
relocation, why does it not relocate its own 
peopk in favourable regions within the state? 
This will be m Ihe naiional interest, 

Gujarai has done injusiice to Maharashira 
hy building the Ukai dam and making 
MahiraslMnanadivasisdestiiuies. Iigot away 
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with ttiM cnme euiiy, L^icr, it dkl inJustMC 

10 Rijvthan by buUding « dam u lUdana 
on the border of Cojarat Ii made Raj auhanis 
and ihe Rajuiham*inbaJs deaiinrtes. Now, 
U li Che Uim <jf MP. And. this is aJI in the 
namenfnacional interesc. h buildin ^Kadana. 
or Ukal or che S5P, OuJaraC ma lhac it su fim 
Ihe least damage and causes vast damage to 
the adjcHHing Males. In the present ease. 19 
villages are submerged m Gujarai, whereas 
36 and 193 villages are affected in 
Maharashtra and MP respectively. ThU n 
also irvie for families affected and (he land 
submerged 

The SSP'NSP combined dams are planned 
to store 9 MAP of water for Gujarat, 'nius. 
irrigaiion is primary and electricity is 
secondary, i e. it i« a by-product. MP could 
have produced ekecinciiy at more favourable 
stales, if it would have been given a free 
hand. Also, natural dam sites like Jaisindhi 
and Hannphal are lost due lo submergence 
toMP whereas N a vagam is noi a natural dam 
site. 13)111 is a national loss. 

The Nannada nver is a inira*hasin river 
for most of its Icngih It flows between 
Vintfiya and Saipura ranges. Hence. Narmada 
should he used between Mahi and Tapi, li 
cannot be used for traits* hasi n purpti!«cs. This 
way Mean only be used for irngatuin purposes 
iniheBhanjchandBarodadiMrtcts Perhaps, 

11 may Irrigate at (he moat 4 lakh ha land. 
Ibus Gujarat needs a dam to store at the most 
2 MAP of water. For this, it can build a dam 
between Camdeshwar and Poicha. Tlie dam 
heighi may be ICO to 150 feet 

Cuiarai has no right to complain ab<Hii 
MPor Maharashtra as long as Narmada 
waiers flow through Gujarat During 
monsoon. Gujarat will easily he able to store 
2 M AF of waien, because MPo> Maharashtro 
cannot stop ihe flow of Narmada without 
spending faniaMic amount of money. River 
waters going to sea is not a national loss, ]| 
is a nalural cco<ycle and no c>w has nghi 
to stop It. 

Indians have lived in ucid icgninv for 
hundreds of years and they know how lo 
survive there, TTiere tv no point so teaching 
them wrong methods of living This i.s not 
to say that right type u f modern i echoologics 
should not he used to remove theirdtsUcss. 

The government of Gujarai and I he people 
of Gujarai are happy to tec that ihe SSP 
dam is coming up fast and now it is a fait 
dccoHyi/f. They are convinced that the dam 
can be built by brute force, repression and 
cruelty. It is a challenge now for ecologists, 
environmentalists. Kitani^ls. soolupsls. all 
scieniisit and all sane and scieruific tempered 
people of India to see that this dam becomes 
a grand monument to truth. compa.ssion and 
justice And. I his can only become VO hy not 
allowing the mighty gates of this most simstcr 
dam to he closed and impound waters lo form 
I vast destructive reservoir. This is n«K an 
easy tusk 


Tbe Am poia to be rabed by the me 
and the central governments will be 
rhetoric They will say: we have now apent 
Rs 20.1^ to Rs 50.000 crore to build Mi 
dam II caiUKa be a waste. Tlui will not be 
in the Mdonal inaefi. Hie Supreme Coui of 
India will endorse this stand by saying that 
this is (he most valid argument. So the anti* 
dam activists will have no aJiensaiivt but to 
acxepi the dam as a fmi aecvmplu Are the 
an(i>dam activists prepared to remind ibe 
central government that it waaalready warned 
by hundreds of enuncni persons of this 
country to reconsidef this SSP dam^ Yet, 
the state govemmeru nished to complete the 
dam in haste and hence should take the 
resulting consequences of the fait acoimpti 
philoiofdiy. The oaturtl beauty of this 
country and the lives of simple, innoceni 
fuiks living m such surroundings cannot he 


saved by afi ktndi of eon^romiaet in (he 
name of national inteftsi. The BgiM is never 
against any dam but against the pMloaophy 
behind it. i e. brute force and civelcy, This 
is then the challenge. 

All present day environmentaliits and 
anti'dam activists should note that they are 
not the first lo take up (his challenge. 
Vishnois or Bishnois who live somewhere 
near Jodhpur in I ndia took up thi s challenge 
long back and won igainil the might of 
Jodhpur Maharaja by quietly sacrificing 
.360 of them jusi to uve Uieir few trees, 
(iven today, (hey have a beautiful habitat 
in the desert where deers and peacocks 
move freely around them without fear. 
There is a modest temple raised on the 
ashes of these 360 and it will do a great 
good to the spirit of modern ecologists to 
put iwu small flowers on this shnne. 


DISCUSSION _ 

Militant Left and Struve for Democracy 

Niranjaii Pfauluin 


THI: tFW IS an tmvnbus left journal that 
accommodates views of conservative 
bourgeois thevnsi^ as well at the ullci'kft. 
This sometimes leads to confusion. An iswie 
may ediioriall y recommend some aiiemaii ve 
ccononuc policy m a certain sphere lo the 
prescMgovenuiiemoflntba, while publishing 
a sindcni contribution by a radical leftiM 
condemning in furious language any 
progreasi ve ci pcciaiKms from (he biMrgeoi s 
Mate. The leftist thus feels happy lo maintain 
Ihe punty of hU 'tine* while l^ily igrawmg 
Ihe obvious compromise with people holding 
quite different views. I helkvc this should 
induce the punsts lo do some much*needed 
and rather uncomfociible it-thinking on the 
Sulinisi legacy, particularly in regard to (he 
concept nf the state. 

I think there arc (WO serious oh^Uons to 
(he Stalinist vkw of the state prevailing 
among the nuMiani Indian left. First, by 
assuming (hat it is merdy an engine of 
exploitation and oppress^ n impervinus to 
outside pressures, ii forecloaes Or posstbilny 
of effective democratic struggle in present* 
day Indian society, thus indirectly 
contiihuting to the growth ol fascist 
tendencies of the state. Secondly, this 
assunqNion needlessly restricts Ihe scope of 
activity erf the left parties, confoundine all 
demDcratic struggles on constiiuiional lines 
with parliamentary degcnenDoiL Such a view 
also fails to account thcoitlically for the 
occasicrsal but more or leas ^eeuve use of 
bourgeois courts of law. mduia and human 
rights bodies by the ulLra*leR m their ovm 
intcrerst. Dogmatic exiremsm does duty for 


thought that has lo come lo terms wilb a 
complex reality. 

The purer the left the more minuscule its 
area of activiiy and innuence, though of 
course it enjoys the unalloyed happiness of' 
deductive (heoreiicai rigour. Bveryone else 
realises the historical obJigatiofl to form a 
united front of forces opposed to various 
lurms of exploitation in our society and (he 
dcspouc trends in (he stale. Such forces will 
necessarily include certain so-called 
'revisionisr trade unions, reformist pnlibcal 
parties, oppressed regional and ethnic groups. 
democratic iMelkctuals and certain sections 
of the mkldk class. Against them will be 
amyed the opporiu nisi al Nance between (be 
semi*rascist state and (he motley armies of 
religious bigotry. To abandon the former 
<^ion as a surrender to ihe class*enemy. as 
various militant left groups tend to do. will 
he to make the same mistake as Stalin who 
had indirectly helped the rise of Naxis to 
power by cIuMnng with (hem the social* 
democrats underihe specious plea that social* 
democmis are 'only social-fascists*. 

The genuine left, committed as it Is to Che 
pul itks of social iransfocmaiion. will ofcourse 
have to evolve and formulate a plan to lead 
the alliance to the path of struggk against 
rcaciimary forces. Hie struggle must avoid 
(he complacency and unprincipled 
compromises of purely partiameMary politics, 
(hough it does not dogmatically boycott all 
panicipaiion in parliamentary politics. While 
It need not oppose all forma of violent 
snuggle, it ceitain ly cannot afford to endorse 
(be line of armed struggk unconditionally. 
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OdtewlA the united front wUI collapse, lo 
(he menfrnantof the feaci lU and reactlonenes 
One sdO •aahs iha preper fovmulakn of such 
iitniecy»atong with ttvdesued line mcultuc 

Hiie it the point lo discusa (he vexed 
qtiettion of the use of ihe bourgeois state by 
Uie tefl. It has been argued that the bourgeois* 
democratic stale in Irnlia it an empty shell, 
and that democraiic rigbu and liberties are 
non-existent in India. This is an example of 
aphorism blind to empirical shades crippling 
the initiative of the miUiani left groups. To 
be sure, the influence of big captal. both 
global and Indian, is very sirong on the 
Indian state. The social base of the laacr 
contains feudal elements (e g, (he role of 
CBile in (he adminiitration and the cowls of 
law) ih« nullify (he democratic comem of 
iheconsututionalngNs Punherthehourgrais 
constitution itself is being prugiessivety 
recast in an authoritarian direction by 
numerous amendmentx. Such an argument 
wishe.i away such facts as the removal and 
rescinding of cenim amendments as a result 
of mass*mavemeniK, the struggle against 
centraliiing authoritarian tendencies hy 
various regional forces and the occasionally 
effective though far from satisfactory uses 
of courts ol law by imliiaiu forces againsl 
arbitrary arrc.iis and detention without trial. 
While it IS granted that the demoa aiic cwMcni 
of Ihe constitution in practice is small end 
dwindling, it does not at all follow that the 
democratic forces should therefore reti re from 
the battlefield and allow the fn^ctsix and 
ftKlionanes to overwhelm the space for 
denvK’raiic politics. 

Indeed the dangerous delusion that such 
forms of dcmocfalic tnass-slniggle are 
woTthIrts has m practice weakened the 
democratic forces and armed the reactmnanes. 
Among miliiant left and democratic gMups 
such a not ion leads in i rrcspunsiNc lerroci sm 
and anarchism. In I9g8*^ the nofion that 
the Indian democracy is a farce encouraged 
the ULK'A lo indulge in a spate of murrkrs 
of tea-garden managers, bureavenus, marwan 
businessmen and poiUlcal opponents from 
among the democratic camp itself, ft used 
terror lo prosenhe all political and cultural 
work not in line with its adventurism. 
Eventually it issued death-threats to 
journal iMs who iixA acmkral line i n reporting 
their activities. Flamboyant lists of 
unfortunate villagers fvery few of them 
landlords) under death sentence passed hy 
it were regularly xent to the press. Such 
behaviour in the end sodi sgusied and enraged 
the people th« when the state started acourher- 
ofTensive. considerable sections amot^ the 
people kept silent. The ULFA had liltle 
political maturity, to he sure. But among its 
theoredcal arsenal was the idiotic notion that 
(here was no mom between the bourgeois 
dictatorship and the dictatorship of the left. 
While I have no firm knowledge of who) 
happened in Punjab 1 have a wiipicion that 


(he Bulitanta there were guilty of sinular 
oucrago-Thisis by no means to support state 
(error, but only to poita out the coniiibwion 
of advenrtmsm to Ow consolidation o( state 
terror and the decay of democratic forces. 

The nationa] oppression and exploiiation 
underlined by the ULPA in Assam iiKludes 
the oppression of iitdigenous small business 
and (he suppression of small local enterph ses 
by big ca|N(al. TYrese sections of the people 
have a constnidive approach lo national 
developmeM. When the carl^gn fur national 
liberation is mduced lo a programme of 
extort ion ukI kidnapping and assassi naikms. 
this influential group has little reason to feel 
enthusiastic Further, the contemptuous 
neglect of mass work among the peasantry 
and Ihe labouring masses has dissolved (he 
fragile links among ihe various ethnic, 
linguistic and religious groups, and paved 
the way to ethnic separatism. Thus a false 
theory has not only caused injury (o the 
urganiMtioA but also endangered (he pet^lc 
H would serve 


Hence there ia a rued lo re^afTirm the 
legitimacy of the term ’common man'. against 
^vemunst and anarchist subversions. The 
'common man* is not the clerk on the Kero 
Honda, or the engineer with bis VCR. as 
vulgar extremists prefer to believe, bul the 
broad aHiance of classes under the united 
front. Such s united front must work among 
other (Kings for a transformation of the state 
with a continuous senes of mass struggles 
maintaining as far as possible democratic 
norms. Democratic rights and liberties must 
be upheld and strengthened as weapons of 
the working people in Iheir struggle for a 
better life. This is not to reduce the state to 
a jelly-fish, but to lum the state into an 
I ostrumeni of the people. 1 ts coercive power 
must (um agal nM religious bigots, communal 
lerronsts. and exploitaiive landlords and 
profiteenrig businessmen Of course such an 
outcome will be the achievement of a 
proloAged well-planned struggle. But that 
must be on (he agenda first, in the teeth of 
immaiurc and advemunsi militancy. 
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The Hongkung and Shanghai Banking Corporation Limited 
(Incorporated in Hong Kong «iih limited habiliiy) 

BtliBce Sheet of the Indka Bnaches as oo 31tf March, 1994 


CAPITAI. AND LIABILITIES 

SCHEDULE 

Asm 

3l.3.t9M 

(la MB) 

Asm 

31.3.1*93 

(la Mi) 

Capital 

1 

375.000 

250.000 

Reserves and Surplus 

2 

2.683.284 

2.101.555 

Uepuslls 

3 

26.752.545 

19.090.376 

Borrowings 

4 

2.182.312 

3.64g.6H 

Other Lwhiliiies and ivisions 

5 

2.607.027 

2.467.717 

TOTAL 


3«42S.16g 

J7JQ$M2 

ASSETS 




Cash and balances with 

Reserve Bank of India 

6 

2.274.90g 

3.2SS.209 

Balances with banks and 
money ai call and short notice 

7 

Mi .63? 

1.255330 

Investments 

8 

15.104.732 

g.636,0lB 

Advances 

9 

n.43ajS7 

10.M0.671 

Fixed Assets 

10 

1.876.341 

1.443.301 

Other Assets 

II 

2A42.163 

1,857,733 

TOTAL 


34.235.IM 

27JM,462 

Contmgem 

Liabilities 

12 

36.476.293 

45.334.278 

Bills for collection 


1.373.635 

1.640.614 

Notes to Accounts 

17 




Schedules referred to herein form an integral part of the Balan^ Sheet. 


S P MEDOKA 
Partner 

For BHARAT S RAUT A CO. 
Chartered Accountams 


K. SINHA 

Area Financiel Coniroller 


G C. DOBBY 

Chief Executive Officer. Indie 


Bombey: 24 June. 1994 
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HongkongBank iZ^ 

AMwrHSaCGw^ 


Profit ftod Lois AccooBi of bMUo Broacto for tbe 
^etr ended 31st Mmk im 



SchcdMi 

(Ran»> 

Y«v ended 
31.3.1993 

(Radii) 

1. INCOME 

Interest earned 

n 

3.260.4M 

3.176.343 

Other Income 

u 

999.M3 

935.710 

TOTAL 


4.i4*.4l2 

4.112,993 

II. EXFENOITIIRE 

Interest npended 

15 

I.VH3.74r> 

2.l9i.9l« 

Operating eipcnses 

ih 

974.954 

748.360 

Pmviuon^ and contmpenvieN 


633.201 

642.909 

TOTAL 


3.991 J9S 

3493,177 

III. PBOPIT 

Nrt profit f<K the year 


MB.5I7 

526.676 

Profit brought lomrd 


76S.S28 

962.944 

TOTAL 


IJM.M5 

1491.729 

IV. APfROPRlATIONS 

6 


• 

Transfer to statutory reserves 


113.703 

107.182 

Transfer front capital reserves 


<16.073) 

(6.962) 

Profit remitted to Head Office 

during the year 


n 

225.872 

Balance carried over to Balance Sheet 

. 

1.236.41$ 

765.528 

TOTAL 


1434,949 

1491,739 


Notes to Accounts 17 

SebeOuks referred to herein form en mtefrel pert of the Profit and Loes Account. 

S.P. MEDORA K. SINHA G C DOBBY 

Partner Area FmandaJ Coatroller Chief Executive Officer. Indie 

For BHARAT S RAUT A CO. 

Chartered Accouniantt 

Bombay: 24 iunc. 1994 
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HongkongBank 

iMmWvr KSdC 


Scheduks fonning part die Balance Sheet of the 
ladian BraiKto as oa 3tst March 19M 



Asm 31.3.19M 
iRsM) 

Aaaa 31.3.1663 
(Rseeoi 

SCHElHJL£l*CAFtTAL 

AmoufU ofdepoMi kep< wiih the 

Reserve Bank of Indie under Sc««m 11(2) 

of (he Benkini RegulaiHMi Act, 

375.000 

2S0JMX* 

TOTAL 

375.$$$ 

2S9,m 

SCHEDULE 2 - RESeaVRS AND KURPI^LS 

1, Statwory Rnerw 

Openini Bafance 

2M).200 

173,01$ 

Addiiiom during ihe )^ar 

llJ.TtD 

107.IK2 


m.m 

2W).2IH) 

II. CtpkdUmryt 

(Sec Schedule 17 Note 2(<Kiii )) 

Opening Batince 

I.MM.I’VH 

M,K73 

Addfikifts duhni the year 

111.343 

6$6.]27 

Transfer to Priifir and L»* Aeermni 

<lh,in3) 

(6Ah2) 


I.IBO.RW 

l.(kM.I.3X 

III. ReveMC and athar Raerret 

Openini Balance 

l.W 

7,689 

DeduciKM) in ihe year 

(.3.1311 

0 


2.SS$ 

7,689 

IV. Balance In PrefV and l^as AerauM 

I.Z3A.4I5 

763.528 


1.2VI.413 

765.52X 


_ 


TOTAL 

2,M3.a4 

2,191455 

SCHEDULE 3 - DEPOSITS 

A. 1. Denand Depodls 

i) Prom banks 

IW.U46 

710,543 

111 From others 

3,r73,»35 

3.425.726 


S.9A3.9$I 

4.136.269 

II. Sa*in|ts Bank Depodta 

4.04II.H.39 

2JIT2.<H3 

III. Teeui Dtpwiu 

i) From banks 

0 

735,942 

ii) Kjom others 

16.747.725 

11.346.122 


16,747,725 

12,002.064 

TOTAL 

26,732.545 

16.969476 

B. 0 Deposits of hranches in India 

26.752.545 

19.090.376 

TOTAL 

26.752345 

I9.e99476 


196 $ 
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UrfUfvr HSBC CfiMfi 


ScMulcs foTRiiAf pan of tbo BaUoct Shed of the 
Indian Brandies as on list March 1994 



Aim3I.).]9M 

As en 31.3.1993 
(Re MO) 

SCHEDULE 4 - BORROWINGS 

I. Borrewifl^ In ladte 

i) Reserve RHnk of India 

(1 

791,9111 

11) Other Banki 

m.m 

675 .imu 

kii) Olher iruiitulkim and afencm 

1.474.H$3 

2.IH1.9M 


1 .iaK.244 



tu 

Oorrow Uifi outakle IndU 


0 


TOTAL 

MI13U 

3.640414 

Secured bur rowings irKtwkd m 1 and 11 ehuve 

SC HEDULE 5 - OTHER I.UBILITIES AND PROVISIONS 

1.305.561 

1.929.746 

I 

Billx payeMe 

9IU.62I 

l,40S.n7t 

II 

lnter*oflice ed|iMicneniA Branches in India (net) 

4.243 

U 

III 

Head Office and Branches owiMde India (net) 

I04.5U7 

II 

IV. 

Interest accrued 

>.109.615 

543,620 

V, 

Ollserv (including provotons) 

314.041 

5tM24 


TOTAI. 

2.a07.«27 

2467.717 


SCHEDULE 6 - CASH AND BALANCES WITH RESERVE BANK OE INDIA 


J Caahinhand 

(incliading foreign currency notea) 

96.542 

K5.I4I 

11. Balances with Reserve Bank of India 
i) in Current Account 

2.I7H.326 

2,844.9 V) 

li) in Other Accounts 

0 

241.114 


2.174426 

3J70.06K 

lOTAL 

2.274.9M 

3.2SS.399 
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SdNdvIes fomli^ ptn 9i the Bttece Stel ^ the 
ladiifi BrtMte is m lilt Mini 19N 


As m 31.3. IfM Ast* 3l.3.l9t3 


___ iw»m) _ (>!«•> 

SCHEDCLE7- BALANCES WITH BANKS 

AND MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE 

I. taMte 

0 BsUncei with bwriii tn 

Cuttenl AMOuiitN 505 .ua i.1«J54 

5U5.24A I.1M2JS4 


N) MtifKy it caJI siiJ‘Jh'rt mmer with hsnk» 

7U.U(I» it 


575.346 1.182.3.54 


II. OMiMtIMla 

Jn Tyrrent AcciMAf* 3nj91 7 3.^6 

TOTAI MA37 tJSS^» 


SCKEDCLEi- INVESTMENTS (S<« Schedule 17 Notes 3(c) eed 4) 
I. levseiiiMiits In luiis la 


i) 

Ckivernment Seciinfies 

X.M6.42K 

4.137.161 

ii) 

Other approved secuniie^ 

1.043.750 

H7I.U6S 

ilO 

Shares-Fully paid 

32.766 

22.625 

•V) 

Debeaivrrs and Bonds 

2,375.304 

2.I29.3W 

V) 

SMihudianc^ antl/or 
joint ventures - Fully paid 

1 

1 


Purly paid 

5rx» 

sut 

«) 

Others • iliHls o( Unu Trvsl of India 

1.754.712 

i,254.an 


• Canstock 

1IMJ05 

15.380 


' C'ofnmereiat Paper 

1.013.366 

0 


TOTAL 

>3.104.732 

8.63M18 
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SdMdoki fonnioi part of the ftaliarr Shed ef te 
ladliD Brtachce ai oa 31it Mvth 19M 




AeenJlJ.l9M 

(fttflD 

A*«n5l4.im 

(lUIMI 

SCHEIHILK » * ADVANCES (See Schedule 17 hole 2(d)) 


A. i) 

&ilN pufdused tiwl dncouued 

2.954,856 

3.721.084 

a) 

Cuh eredin. overdrsitt end 
loem repeyiMe on demend 

6444.504 

5.904.034 

iii) 

Term loani 

2.m4n 

1.255 453 


TOTAL 




fi. i) 

Secured by lenfible etecu 

7J90.268 

6.735.059 

ii) 

Covered by Decik/Govemmeni Outrenices 

873482 

1.447.370 

m 

Uneeeured 

2A74437 

2A98.242 


TOTAL 

U,438J87 

I9W.67I 


C. AdvnMeetoMk 

i) Pnoniy Scciort (includiei eipun OneAce) 

4.095491 

2.232.483 

ii) Public Sector 

728414 

103.337 

iii) Oihen 

6AI4.482 

8.544 JI5I 

TOTAL 

ia.4ii4i7 

JMMA7J 


mi 
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Schedules formi^ part of the Balance Sheet of the 
Indian BrtiKbes as on 31st March 1994 



Aaea 31.3.1994 
(ItaMai 

Af on 313.1993 

iBcMt) 

SCHEDULE 10 - HXED ASSETS 

1. Frmtet (including LcMseholai 

Cost 1 April. 1993 including revaluaiion 

or cof 1 taken over under the Scheme ot 



ATTingcmeni (See Schedule 17 Note 3| 

I.MM.lOH 

117.143 

ADD: Additlofli during the year 

Including revaluation 

7h.529 

990.383 


I.1W.337 

r.i(n,726 

LESS; Deductions during (He year 

11 

5.9 VK 


1,IM.357 

1.101.928 

LESS: DcprcciatHm to31 March 1994 
(Sec Schedule 17 Nora 2(eKi0 end (lii)) 

Atnouni taken over under (he 

Scheme of Arrangctneni 

7M. 

766 

Nei Additwm to dale 

4I.S63 

14.524 


42.329 

15.29U 

TOTAL 

IJ3I.92S 

l.eM.338 

H. Other Pined Amets 

( mrhidina fumilurr and fittureil 

C<Al as at 1 April 1993 including coal taken 
over under Ihe Scheme of Arrangement 
(See Schedule 17 Note 3(b)) 

h09.268 

476.166 

ADD. Additions during the year 

487.IM> 

143.212 


I.UM6.42H 

619.378 

LE^: Deductions during the year 

2U.740 

10,110 


l.tl73.6N8 

609.268 

LESS: Depreciation to 31 March 1994 

Amount taken over under the Scheme of 
Arrangemeni 

21,172 

21,172 

Net AdditMUK to dale 

310.203 

231333 


.337 J75 

252,505 

TOTAL 

731313 

399.793 

TOTAL 

1.979341 

1.443391 
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ScMuks fomint part of the Babace Sheet of the 
lodian Braocto as on 31st March 1994 

Atrnyt^.im Af«i3i.).]m 

fa«MS) (UMtm 


SCHEDULE II - OTHER ASSETS 
I. lnttr^)fAc« •djuitneni 9 



BnncheijA lAdia<AeO 

0 

41.551 

11. 

Head Offke ai^ Branches cnitaidc India (nei) 

0 

62,974 

III. 

Intefesi accrved 


292.941 

IV. 

Til paid in advanee/iax iledueud ai MMree (Mi) 

96.699 

0 

V, 

Stationery and itatnps 

IS.ISS 

5.736 

VI. 

hems in the course of cnHectmn 

101^30 

624.649 

vir. 

Others 

1.I9S.444 

lf09.U2 


TOTAL 

2442,1*9 

1437.723 


SCHEDULE 12 • CONTINGENT LIABILITIES (See Schedule |7 Note 5) 


1 

Claims apinu ihr hank mit acknowledged 
as debts (includmi indirect tat matters) 

1.097.636 

958.102 

II 

Liahilily for pertly paid invcMmcnls 


NIO 

m. 

Liability on account of ouisiamlmg forward 
exchange cnnirects 

24.(109.436 

30.990.521 

IV. 

Guarantees given on behalf .if consdluems 
h) In India 

4.140.859 

4.791.729 


b) Outside India 

520.047 

241.234 

V 

Acceptance!. endor>emenu and 
other obligations 

5.641.272 

7.306.357 

VI. 

Other items for which the bank is 
contingently liable 

1.026.343 

1.04.5435 


TOTAL 

96.476,293 

4S.334,27t 
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HongkongBank 4Z^ 

MMArr HSBC OufJ 


ScMuks formmg part of the htifit and Loss Accmint 
of the Indiao Branches as on 3151 March 1994 




Year ended 

Year ended 



3J.3.I9M 

313.1993 



(RsOMl 

(Rs090l 

SCHEDOLE13^INTEREST EARNED 



1 

Inlercu/diicount on idv^ncnAHlh 

1.669.426 

2,021.657 

il. 

lACome on lAvnimeMi 

l.MS.32a 

961,900 

m. 

Intcmton with fUservc B«nk ol India 

and other iM«r*bank hinds 

117.792 

163.707 

JV. 

Others 

IU6.92M 

29, U7V 


TOTAL 

3.2M.469 

3.174.343 

SCHEDULE 14 - OTHER INCOME 



1 

GmmiuiAn. exchange and brokerage 

414.3W 

336,532 

IJ. 

Profit on sale of invesimenu (net) 

K7,I47 

32.479 

111. 

Profit/(loas) on sale of land, bwitduigh aral 
other aaets (net) 

(I.4T7) 

145 

IV 

Profit on exchange iraiiMcikme (net) 

363.272 

515.013 

V. 

Miscellaneovs Income 

’th.nfl? 

31.541 


TOTAL 

999,643 

935.719 

SCHEDULE 15- INTEREST EXPENIWD 



1. 

Interest on deposits 

I.46.VM6 

1,261.641 

11. 

Interest on Reserve Bank of Irtdia/ 
intcr*haAk borrowings 

267,917 

370.640 

TIT 

Others 

249.957 

559A27 


TOTAL 

1.993,749 

2.191.9ig 

SCHEDULE 16-OPERATING EXPENSES 



1. 

Payments to and proecuoas lor employees 
(See Schedule 17 note 2(0) 

.331317 

273.959 

11. 

Rent, taxes and lighting 

M.569 

41,177 

m. 

Printing and stationery 

30.46U 

27.541 

rv 

Advenisemeni and publicity 

45.057 

37.714 

V 

Depreciation on book's property 
(Sm Schedule 17 Notes 2(e)(u) and iii)) 

112,206 

56.653 

VI. 

Director^' and Local Committee Membrn’ 

Fees and Allowances 

I.UB4 

l.KM 

VJI 

Auditors' fees and expenses 

1JI4 

836 

Vlll 

Law Charges 

2.4fQ 

1476 

IX. 

Postage. Telegrams. Tetepboan. etc. 

64454 

29.716 

X 

Repairs and maintenance 

5|,QS6 

29.475 

XI. 

Insurance 

15.491 

14.884 

XII. 

Head Office Expenses 

82.634 

101473 

XIII. 

Other expenditure 

182.240 

132.352 


TOTAL 

97<9S4 

748449 
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NOTBmWG PUT or m nNAKlAL fr ATDOKn m TM YUl MO IlM MAiCi tlM 


t. flfltiKkil Httencen for the year 
chM 31 March 1994 rdtea mtti of dw 

Indiaa BrindM of Tlie Hoofkoi^ and 
Shaaghai Baokiflg CorporMioa LuiiHed 
Cthe Bank*). tatUch is incorponicd tad 
regisared in Hong Kong. Jht Bank's 
vhjmtM bolding company h HSBC 
HoMifl|s pic. which a IncorporKOd and 
rtgiMcrtd in En^aad 

2. Pnnepal AccouMiag Polkiat 
a) Gmrat 

The accompanying financial 
staiefnenu arc prepared on ihe 
hiuorieal coat teeiaas modiriad by the 
rcvaluaiion of cenain prenuet. and in 
accordance with generally accepted 
accoaaiiagpnn o p ka and the staioaory 
provbMMia and practkct prevaihag 
cnihin (be banking indw^ry ia Intfa 

<b) Tranaaciiona Involvwg Foreign 
Exchange 

(i) Asaets and Habiliiks 
denominated in foreign 
currencies ait translated ai ibe 
rates of eachaage preveihng at 
the year end cice^ for thoee 
foreign curr e ncy noA*rcaideni 
dcpoeiis eklgibk for comrenioA 
with the fUseryc Bank of India, 
which are iramlaied at the 
notional rates app lica ble lo these 
iSepoBis. Bevenves end cip eos es 
are translated ai the raica 
prevailng on the tranaaction 
date. 

(ii) Outstaoding forward foreipi 
eschange contracts arc reralaed 
at the forward erchaoge rate 
prevajbng it the year end and the 
resultant gam or lorn n iiKladed 
in Ihe Pn^i and Leas Account. 

(c) InvcMmcRts 

(i) All uivesunents art classified as 
’’Current Investments'’ and arc 
valued at the lower of cost and 
market vahie in aggrepte by type 
of Mcurily. 

(ii) Cost reprtsenis (he acquisition 
cost adjusted by (he amoitkatioa 
of premium or dbeount over the 
period from the dete of porcham 
to the dale of maturity. 

(tii) Market value for quoted 
investments is dtiemwied 
on independent quocaiions and 


in the case cf unquoted 
iavesiBicnts by rtference to (he 
market yield to murumenti with 
companhie risk and residual 
meturiiy. 

(d) Advances 

Adv an c es are stated net of provision 
to doubtful advances and interen in 
s usp e nse . Provision to doubtful 
adv an ces is made in respect cl 
identified advances baaed on • 
p e ttobc review and after haying 
conmderadtbe proristotinggiudelinei 
wsuad by ihe Reserve Bank of Indie, 
latereet on doubtful advaneei ii 
audited to in iateresi in ampante 
■emiiM and not reeo g niaad in the 
Profit and Loaa Aceouai oool receriod. 

fe) Fiaed Aiteis 

fi) PiMd assets are slated at 

hfsiorteti coat leta accumulated 
depreciation with the eaception 
of premises which art stated at 
valuation or coat less accumulated 
depredation. 

4ii) Depreciaiioftii provided on 
straighi'line basif at ram 
preschbed under Sehedide XIV 
lo the Companica Act, 1956. 

(ill) Dtprecialnm the revsiuaiion 
of filed amets is charged to the 
ProTu and Lorn AcEouni and a 
cunevpuding iiamfer is made 
from the Capital Reserve lo Ihe 
Profit and Loss Account. 

<f) Sisfl Benefits 

0) Provisinn to posi-reiiremeni 
benefits in respect of approved 
peittion funds is made based on 
actiiarul valuations conducted hy 
a qualified actuary. 

(ii) Pemiion paymcnls to 

non^patriate Indian sialf who 
retired on or before 31 iXcvmhvr 
1980. prior to the creation iif the 
approved penunn fund>. arc 
accounted for on a cash basis 
The annual eosi of these pcnuon> 
is Rs, 3 million. 

(ni) MoQtMy payments made under 
the Vg^iary Retirement 
Scheme rntniduced 199? are 
aho accounted for on a eesh basis. 
Tltf habibty at 31 March 1994 
m respect of these schemes is 
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^6,. IQ. I millton. provwofi <<« 
whkh a ikit mAdr in thne 
financial sialemoiu. 

(ft) Nel Profit 

The net profit diidored in (he 
end i.oss Accnuni n eher: 

(i) prrmMnn foe any depieciaiiun in 
(he value of invesimenu: 

(ii) provisKwi fi>r eksuMful 4(ivaek*e>. 

(In) provbtnn fnr raiaeitin; 

fiv) pnwiMun for other unvMial atid 
neee«ury eepemee; 

{v> chufftc foe head office tupcmt> 
Kued Avers 

(a) The oKist recent valuaiKui of the 
freehold and lonft feisehoU premacs 
was eoodvctcJ by independent 
prufcNSHinalvaliien in Novemher iw! 
nod I he rv>«ilK of the rvviHuMlniA wcri 
included in the BalarKt Sheet at 
.11 March mi 

fh) Certain premhei acquired under a 
Scheme of Arranitcment arc held in 
ihe name of Honphonii Bank 
(Aftcncy) Private Ijmitcd. uwhuU> 
owned luhsuhary. foe the henefit «>t 
the Bank. Aceordinfly. ihoc premra'N 
have heen treated a^ asvelvuf the Hunk 
in thccc financial Maiemenft. 

* Investments 

(a) Invest menu include vecurM mol 
Rs 23.fl5Q.OUO which have not heen 
iraosferred to the Bank's name. The 
Bank hm filed an affidavit with ihv 
Cuatodian under the Special Court 
Ordinance, m2 and awarta the 
Court's nilifift. In the opinion of 
manafement. these seiainiics will he 
teaniferred into the Bank's name 
thereafter. 

fh) Investments include 110.7W Canucck 
Units of Rs l(kf exh for wluch the 
Bank holds a valid Banker's Receipt 
from the ojunterpariy. Phyiacaf 
deliver> of the units s peridin| 
settlemeni of an unresolved mue. 
included under contlnfeni liabilities, 
in respect of security tranaact ions with 
the same counterparty. 

5. Securities Transactions 

Iht fuinl Reports of the Janakiraman 
Committee. eiM)ujnng mco the 
secvritica tramadions of Banks and 
Financial IniUtutiom m India were 
published m May 1993. ChapieT XVII 


of the fifth Janakiraman report 
comains observations and critieiuni of 
tbe sccuiia les openi lom of the Bank, 
notably deficienciet in the 
documentation of the dieni 
investment sebetne and the imprecac 
basis on which the management fee 
was earned by the Bank in respect of 
the scheme. 'There were also 
references to the Bank's relatioMhlp 
with a hruker ihruufth whom the bulk 
Ilf the 416 transaciMins aftftrcftatin| 

Rt. 43.909 msIlMA were eniered inu> 
hetw a cn I April 1991 and .31 Huy 
1992. and to pay orders drawn in 
favour of the Bank which were 
credited to the broker's accouni. ami 
III a namber of iram^MMuT recorded 
as beinft with counterparties rather 
than with the broker. 

There are certain sccunlioi transactions 
curreatly in dispute with the Bank 
mvohrinft an afftreftaie sum (includinft 
intereM)of R». I .(».Vi milbon which ai e noi 
a c k n owledged is debti hy the Bank 
In addiiHiA. the conscqueniial taaalion 
implKibons id the slant transaclHins 
remain unckar. The Bank intends Ui 
deferuj hkK against these claims 
viftorav^ On the haswol mlomtsiHin 
and advice currently available, 
management dues not anticipate any 
material hiw in the Bank. 

b rusiiidial ServKCS 

During the year the Bank mtrodveed 
CustoCfad Services for secuniks. 
amsed mainly at Foreign Institutional 
fnveuofN ("Hi*') Unprecedented 
volumes generated by the 
overwhelming response from the Fit 
custofner^ led to a backkig in the 

C NWsa of transfer of securities. The 
;kloft has since been cleared and the 
Hank does not espeet any material 
daims to ame. 

7 Tiiatioci 

Tax liabilitias in reaped of Mercantile 
Bank Limited taken over by the Indian 
brioches are pending final outcome of 
the *ai asesameni^appeab filed by 
the Bank/Tax authorities rtlatmg to 
the assesameni years 1967-68 to 
1983^ and thoM in respect of the 
Bank for aMrament years 1984*85 to 
1991-92. The aniouiii is not 
ascertainable 

6. Previous year's figures have been 
recouped and redaasified as far as 
.practicable and wherever necessary. 
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Auditors’ Report on the rifuUKol Statements of the Indian Branches 
of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Limited 
under Section 30 the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 

We have audited the Balance Sheet of the Indian Branches of The Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation Umited (incorporated in Hong Kong with limited 
liability) (**the Bank") as at 31 March 1994 and the related Profit and Loss Ac^unt for 
the year then ended. We have obtaii>ed all the information and explanations which. 

CO the best of our knowledge and belief, were necessary for the purposes of our audit 
and have found them to be satisfactory. 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Banking Regulation Act. 1949. 
read with the provisions of sub*sections ()), (2) artd (5) of Section 211 and sub-section 
(5) of Section 227 of the Companies Act, 19S6, the financial statements are rtot required 
to be. and are not drawn up. in accordance with Schedule VI of the Companies Act. 

1956. The finar>cid1 statements are therefore drawn up in conformity with Forms A and 
B (revised) of the Third Schedule to the Banking Regulation Act. 1949. 

tn respect of the matters mentioned in Notes 4 (a) and S Co the rinancial statements, 
we are unable to form an opinion on their outcome ar>d consequently their effect, 
if any. on the results of the Bank for the year. 

In our opinion, subject to the effect of the adjustments, if any. that might have become 
necessary had the outcome of the matters referred to in the previous paragraph been 
known, the financial statements give a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the 
Bank as at 31 March 1994 and of its pmfit for the year then ended. 

We further report that; 

(a) the financial statements are in agreement with the books of account and give the 
information required by the Companies Act. 1956, in the manner so required for 
banking companies. 

(b) the Bank has maintained proper books of account as required by law insofar as 
appears from our examination of those books; 

(c) the returns received from the branches of the Bank have been found adequate for 
the purposes of our audit; 

(d) the transactions which have come to our notice have been within the powera of 
the Bank. 


For Bharat S Raut & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 
S P Medora 
Partner 

Bombay 
24 June 1994 
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Hongkong Bank (Agency) Private Limited 

Bftlinct Shed is on 3tsl March 1994 
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AUDITORS' REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OP 
HONGK(H^G BANK (AGENCY) ntIVATE LIMITED 


1. We report ill«( we tiave Ru4He<t (Ke BaUrtce 
Sheet of Honikont Bank (A^ocy) Pnvete 
Umiied at at March 31.1994. and the 
relative Profit and Loea Account for the 

E ir ended on (hat date, both of which wc 
VC signed under reference to this report, 

2. In our opinion aod to the best of our 

information and a ccor di ni to the eap lanattom 
given to M. the Balance Shed and the Profit 
and Lou Account tofether with the notes 
thereon, give in the prescribed manner, the 
iaformation requtred by the Compames 
Ad. I9S6. and also give respectively, a t/wc 
and fair view of the state <h the Company's 
anairs as at March 31.1994. and its profit 
for the year ended on chat date. 

3. Wc have obtained all the Information and 
eeplanationa which to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, were neeesaery for 
our audit. In our optnion, proper books of 
aceovm have been kept as requtred by Uw 
ao far IS appears from our csamination of 
the books and the above*n>cnt toned 
accounts are in agreement therewith. 

4. 'Hic Company is engaged in the business of 
■^plyini and rcndei^ services Aecordinahi. 
as required by the Manufacturing and Other 
Companies (Audiiore* Bepon) Order. I9RR 
dated September 7.19811. and naued by the 
Central Oovemment and on the basii of 
cha^s as we considered appropriate, 
and aecordini to the information and 
eiplanatioiu given to us, we further 
repofi that: 

i. The Company has not taken any loans 
saeured or unsecured from companies, 
firms or other parties Itsied in the 
register mamiauied under Section 301 
Of \itt Companies Act. 1956. and/or 
from the companies under the same 
managameni as defined under sub- 
s ec tioo (IB) of Section 3?0 of the 
Companies Act. 1956. 

Tbe Company has not granted any 
loans sdeureo or unsecured to 
compunias. firms or other parties listed 
in tbs reg^r maintairied under 
Sectian 501 an^or to companies under 
the same enanagemeni as defined 
under sub*section (IB) of Section 370 
of the Companies Act. 1956. 

Ihe Company has not granted my loam 
or advances m the lUUure of loans. 

Cortipaoy has not accepted any 
deposits from the public. 

In our opinion, there is a system of 
internal control comm e nsurate with 
the siae of the Compeny and the nature 
of its business. 


II. 


ni. 


IV. 


V. 


K .H. VACHHA 
Partner 

For and on behalf of 
PRICE WATERHOUSE 
Chartered Accounianis 

bembsy' 3) Jim. lUM 


VI. The paid^p capita of the Company at 
the commenccmeni of the financial 
year did not eseceri Rs. 25 lakhs or the 
everage annual turnover for a period 
of three consecutive financial jrears 
immediately preceding the finandal 
year did not eiceed Rs. 2 crorc s and as 
suA we arc not commenting on iis 
iatemal audit system, 

vh. On the last day of the financial year, 
there was no amount outstanding in 
respect of undiipuied incume taa. 
weaHh tas. sales rax. customs duty and 
eicise duly which were due for more 
than six months from the date they 
becantc payable. 

viii. Duong the course of our examination 
of the Dooks of account carrSed out In 
accordance with ihc generally aceepted 
audHing pracucev we have not contc 
across any perumal exMntes whxh 
have been charged to rrofii and l^ysii 
Account, nor have wc been informed 
of such 1 case by the management. 

ix. The Company b not a sick irtOustrial * 
ctmpany vnimn ihe meanine of 
clauae (o) of Section 3(1) of the Sick 
Indwslruu C'ompanres (Spnial 
ProvMWMn) Act, 198.5. 

a. We have noi reported on*thc mancr> 
cooiamed in paragraph 4A(i) to (vi). 
(x) to (xiO. (xiv). (xvi) to (xvm) m 
respM of fixed assets records and 
physical veiificatKMi of fixed aiaets. 
revaluation of fixed asseis. physical 
rerif katk m and vatualkm of inventories, 
inicrnal control procedures relating to 
purchase and sale of goods, purchases 
and sales made in pursuance oi coni raets 
or arrangements entered in the register 
mainiained under Scdion 301 of the 
Cotitpanies Act. 1956. unserviceable 
Of damaged stores and raw mnienuls 
or finished goods, records for and 
disposal of realrsabte by'pri^ucls and 
scrap, cost records and provident fund 
and employees state insurance dues 
respectively as d>ey are not applicable 
to the Company in respect oi cne 
financia] year under aiMtc. 

si. In view of the nature of services 

rrndered ^ the Company, the mailers 
specified in items (ii) to (rv) under 
paragraph 4<B) of the Order to the 
extent they relate to receipts, issues, 
consun^ion of materials and stores, 
allocation between materials and man^ 
hours consumed, stores artd labour 
authonsaiioe at proper levels are also 
IKM applicable. 


Frrmnmtir mvI PrsHtienI W^tv 


Julv 








^Growth is somethins 
*lhat comes to us 
naturally 


Ves, at Canara Bank, growth is something that is quite 
natural. That’s why you’ll find, it’s been cherished, 
nurtured and guarded for over 88 years. 


i nren «s 


CA.NARA BANK 

(A Oovomimw o4 Nitfe UMMttWitf 

HO.; aC. Road. B«n9iler»' MC 002. 



Setting i>cw ttand«rd$ • Capital Adequacy lUtio 
shoots up to 0 record 18.06%, well above the 
minimum stipulated 8% • a full year ahead. 

Reaping rich rewards • Net ProfH more thaf> 
quadruples to Rs.190.35 croret (after making 
necGsary provisiens). 

Another record • Owned Funds cross a r^ew 
ImJmartc to reach Rs.1,566 crores * the highest 
among all NadonaRsed Banks. 

On the gobal front • Global D^oslts move close 
to Rs. 80,000 crores. Domestic deposits up by 
83.5%. 

Fcrfecdy balarKcd • MOU commitments met. 


Ahmyt • step almid. Ahvayt behind you 
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TRAVEL A TRADE LINKS LTD. 


Kigd Oftn 34 A^«M« 
CovMOte S«*All «■ 


M «DCI 
temm <D 066 


Public Ime of 1,38,00,000 EqiKy Sbam of Rs 
at a proafoai of its. 30/- oaeb o umoM oi Ife 


IV- ooch for cash 





10^ OR 


InJidfl LarKfit Prl’alr Airline & InJUi Largest Travel Agrncy. 
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CocnfMltion for capiul between UMes it necessAiy for the system to 
reproduce itself but so is the need for order. Hegemony is the process through 
which ihM eqidlibnum is esUblishcd. la ihc put hegemonic trsAsitions have 
been sssodsied with drunatic crises and wan. Will these occur again now 
when old regimes and institutions are being transformed out ot recogntim, 
replaced and rectmfigund? PC^ The ongoing recession and the aisis in 
the Canadian economy appear m be the (Mnccme of a cumulative impact r>f 
structural maladies in the economy because of a particular development 
.strategy it adopted which engendered a vicious circle of dependence. PB«M 
b the unequal relationship between the capitalist elass In the advanced 
counines and the capitalist class in countries like India an exploitative one, in 
the sense that there is an extraction of surplus value from the weaK to the 
strong? PE-61 Where did the ‘dependency theory* go wrong? is tne theory 
of 'unequal exchange' false? What is driving India towards globalisahon? It it 
possible to coasiruct a theory with elements from the contributions of 
Kosambi, MMialanohis and MyrdaJ on India, which will illuminate the present 
complex reality ot conuadictory forces in all three spheres, the economic, 
pohiicii and religious? PE*70 The difficuily of putting Marx within ihc 
neoclassical framework is that while the former ines to understand the reality 
with a view h> khsnging it, the latter gets involved with the rationality of 
arrangements and behaviour, giving an impieuion of rationausing the 
system. PE-65 When Man wrote his fint critique of political economy 150 
yean ago. he was aware ihat communism, while emancipating the immediate 
producers in the firm place, is in fact a pre^ for luuJ human emancipation. 
The solution of the coistndktions engrodered by alienated labour is an 
emineMly practical task, not of knowledge alone. PE-S4 





Restmcturing ‘Debt* 

The Russian proposal to auction 
rupee funds representing debt 
rqMymcnt to Russia and invesImerK 
of these funds in equity capital in 
India raises new issues in Indo- 
Russian economic millions. 


Factory and the State 

Working condilioo^ in the juse mills 
.seen within the tnangular structure 
coAstiiuied by (he colonial slate in 
India, the Anglo-Scortish 
management of the mills in and 
around CaScutu and the labour force 
employed provide insights into (be 
crudal role the colonial state pisyed 
in establishing the factory system 
in the cronies. 1994 


UnderstaiKiiiig a Fall 

A retrospective cniique of (he 
theories of Uie Sovkt system 

provides some insights into the 
larger indications of the ccHlapse 
of a unique socioeconomic and 
petiiieal system._ 2636 


A New Ban Game 

The World Cup USA was a game 
of the New World Order played 
according to the rules and norms 
of globalisation. 1996 


EerHogy and History 

While there is a burgeoning 
interest in explonng the hisiury 
of people's struggles over 
ecolofica] issues, we still lack a 
framework for systematic 
study of ecological history. 


Extending Boundaries 


A large pan of s human being's 
dulogicat experience is spent 
in realms outside availaUe 
iAsiitutional arrangements. Political 
theory needs to comprehend 
these realms. 2611 


Productivity Giowtb 

Contrary to general assumption, 
productivity growth in the 1980s 
may actually have been slower 
thao in (he earlier decade. 2028 


Lqjja and Language 

People fur whom modermiy is 
essentially a weit-of-Kbyber 
phenomenon will find it difllcult 
to understand ihai Tasleema 
Nasreen’s La/J^ raises, in the last 
snalytit, issues of language,' 
not theology. 1698 
































LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Counterfeit Renaissance 

MSS PANDIAN's piece (June 251 hu no 
iote of fact in iu conienu. Originilly, 
V Gopnlsemy faced venous probicnu from 
the high command. Go^umy was very 
loyat 10 (he high command and (o 
Karunanidhi. Dueiohissinceniy aAdhonasiy 
in public life, be is respect^ by DMK 
cadrei especially youngsters. Thertrore. 
Kaninanidhi's son Stalin could emerge as 
leader of EMK. Under ibeae drcuimunces. 
Karunanidhi and other second rank leaders 
l^altohis family tried toJnstiJ I and project 
St^in as leader neat to Kalainagar. Bui (hey 
fai led I n their aoempes. Finally. Kaninanidhi 
met the press and released a letter sutmg 
that the LTTE was going to assaisinaie him 
10 promoie CopaJaamy in DMK parry . This 
was meant to isolate OopaJaamy from pany 
cadres. 'Hiis cilculaiiofl also misfired. After 
lhaiCopalsaffly convened the genertl Gomici I 
aiTnchy. A number of genuine DMK cadres 
and leaders attended the council. 
Unfortunately, due lo some reasons, 
Gopalsamy was forced (o name his party as 
Marumalarchi DMK. 

Honesty in politics, punty in public life 
and consistency in pnncipte:i art the major 
slogans of MDMK, Nowadays, politics is in 
a bad shape without honesty, punty and 
principles. Hence the MDMK's principles 
will pave the way to healthy politics. The 
MDMK respects various faiths which are 
adopted by the general public in good spirit 
and good sense. Therefore, there it no 
quextion of cniiciimg religious points of 
view. MDMK Is against the ibeocraiic 
domination and ii has raised ils voice for 
secularism in the democracy. 1 deny that 
Gopalsamy Is noi following the footsteps of 
M G Ramachandnn. We have our own role 
to play in politics in the fonisteps of Anna 

KS RAOHAKaiSXNAN 

Madras 

TMple ^lUaq* 

GAUTAM NAVLAKHA fMay 21) has 
unnece<(surily miAed up many issues and 
thus lost the thrust of the point he wanted to 
make. Not Ju^( me hut most of the Hindu. 
Musli m. Sikh and Christian women AtudenU 
here have admired juaiice Tilhari’s unujue 
judgment declaring the reciting of talaq at 
one sitting as unconstitutionalJustlceTiOUri 
js capable of pronouncing controversial 
judgment if It helps a cause andhrings some 
social changes. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court normally go by the evidence and 
ctmstitutiOMl point placed hefnre them. Thus 
Tilhan’s judgment on demnhttcw of Babn 
masjid should not he compared with the 
triple talaq because m the earlier case a 


controversial building was involved while 
in the case under discussion a human/ 
womaitMifeisinvolvad Lei us keep politics 
away frrim this issue. 

The judgment has certainly highlighted 
the sad plight of Muslim women in India if 
Shariat supjxKts such an unreasonable 
custom—a review is necessary in the light 
of outlawed system of talaq in Pabstan. 
Syna. Libya. Algeria, etc. Many probably 
do not know that before talaq is uoered 
ihrke id one silting the woman is kept under 
tension causing physical and mental 
harassment She is for^ to Mcept what is 
impossible. In this coMeat il is impoftam to 
remember Bangladeshi woman writer 
Taslima Nasreen who says that the laws 
must be enacted to forbid Muslim men to 
marry four limes, about custody of children 
of divorced parents and de^ve women of 
an equal share of family inheritance. They 
must accept family plai^ng. 

The article gives an impression that it is 
no surpri se i f Muslim women suffer because 
the pli^ uf Hindu women is no betMr Since 
both are gov ern ed by diflereni social customs 
and laws of the land, the comparison is not 
logical. In case of Hindu women laws are not 
made efTective but Muslim women suffer 
because there was no prOKcinn from couits. 

Shaj.im Shasua 

New Delhi 

Just Pf^tics 

'SECULARISM. Modernity and the State* 
(July 9) has documanied escellent cuncepu 
and ideas abou t secu Ian sm. However, since 
secularism has become a pan of politics rather 
than of our society, it is not being taken 
seriously by the common man. It has. lo my 


mind become a mytfi mhee Otan a readily even 
foc p ohbci w id imeileciuals whodenMwtriie 
ever inmasing concent for secularism. 

IromciUy, there is no acceptable (I mean 
universally acceptable) definition or concept 
of secularism. Is it necessary to have no faith 
in any religkm to be recognised as a 
secularist? At long as we do not curb the 
haie*Hii)du and the hate'Muslim hysteria, 
how can oite promote secular feellnp? 
f lindufva I s an ideology of the affluent claai 
artd the amount of effort and money that is 
bcitig spent to promote il is significant. The 
Muslim community, oh the other hand, 
spends much less in terms of money but 
more in the form of propaganda and effort to 
promote anti‘Hindu feelings. 

The iiccasiimal eruption of militancy in 
J and K and the governmeni propa£ai>da 
that PakNitaA is engineering trouble in the 
border states act as slow poison against 
secular efforts. Modernity and democracy 
in India are« bknd of traditions ar>d caste. 
Secularism is not a driving force. 

Al times. I wonder if only BJF‘RSS. 
VHP‘BD‘SS are to be branded as anti*.<iecular 
parties. The sad econonic and social status 
of Muslims in India in the Iasi nearly 50 
years, which have been dominated by 
Cungreo Party rule, tr: enough to show how 
little has been done to improve their plight. 

I wish Ihe articles m this issue of EPW 
could have paid a littk more aiiention to the 
down*u>«arth reasorvi instead of discussing 
(he issues at such a level of abstraction that 
not many srudentseven in universities would 
be able loundentand the diacussion. Showing 
concern for Hindus and/n Muslims is now 
liule more than politics. 

ARFAoea 

New Delhi 
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Missing Quotient 


W HAT the finance minister up to? b he trying to 
prove that his brand of economic liberalisation and 
globalisation cannot succeed without unlimited recourse to 
political cynicism and amoralUy? Was it really necessary 
<4or him to come out publicly in support of the Maharashtra 
chief minister and damn his critics, whose charges of corrup¬ 
tion and abuse of power against Sharad Pawar have in Ihc 
last few weeks evoked an unprecedented popular response, 
as "forces of destabilisation"? The finance minister's 
Intervention, hailing Pawar for having "done us prood", wa.s 
altogether gratuitous, since the occasion, a talk on the Indian 
economic scene in Bombay last week, definitely did not call 
for it. 

And then comes, this we^. the government's so-called 
action taken report on the findings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the stock market scam. The report, prepared 
in (he Hnance ministry and piloted by (he (InarKC minister 
through the cabinet committee on economic affairs, smacks 
of the same lack of the ''moral quotient, of a common sense 
appreciation of right from wrong" which, according to the 
^PC. had characterised the whole system which had spawned 
(he giganUc fraud in financial and stock market transactions. 
The (one as much as the content of the report has provoked 
the otherwise splintered opposition in parliament to take a 
common stand which, it is ^ginning to look at the Ume of 
going to press, may in the end force the government to cat 
humble pie. So lackadaisical has been the govenvnen(*s 
altitude and so inadequate the action so far against those 
acknowledged to be involved in the scam (hat the opposition 
would have had enough to go to town over anyway, especial ly 
\he continuance in the council of ministers, though with 
changed portfolios, of the two ministers. B Shankaranand 
and Rameshwar Thakur. who came as close to being 
indicted in the JPC report as anyone possibly could. But by 
^^toosing to go on the offensive and aiien^iog to dismiss 
out of hand the JPC's observations on its own conduct in 
jiealing with the scam, the finance ministry has managed 
to stir up hornet's nest, involving the question of the 
privilege of parliamentary committees and of parliament 
itself. 


The JPC's observation that the finance ministry had failed 
to anticipale the scam and re.<pond lo it effectively after it hod 
surfKcd is dismissed as "unwarranted" and ‘'unfair". The 
crilicism of the minisiry for its failure to deal adequately with 
the consequences of the scam and.apply the needed correctives 
is held (0 be "unjustified". It is asserted that '*ii is not correct 
that (be finance ministry during the stewardship of (he present 
guveminent was lacking in Its intention and willingness to 
take necessary action both in anticipation of the scam and 
subsequently". The JPC's adverse commen ts agains l the (hen 
ffunistef of state for revenue. Rameshwar Thakur, for delaying 
action on an urgent incohK tax file dealing with Harshad 
Mehta are rejected with the observation (hat "a careful 
examination of the facts shows that the delay in no way 
affected the progress of investigation or compromised any 
course of action". On (be partiality of the then petroleum 
minister, B Shankaranand, to investing the Oil Industry* 
Development Board funds under his control in Canfina and 
Syndicate Bank, from where they flowed as intended to 
Haoihod Mehta, (he report finds that '‘on (he basis of reewd" 
the charge of "preferenii al treatment at the hands of the OIDB 
to some institutions is not borne out". Even when ii mokes 
a rare concession that there may have been ''inadequacies" 
in the supervisory machinery of (he Reserve Bank, no action 
h really called for as (he (hen governor, one of the deputy 
governors and another senior ofncial, held responsible by (he 
JPC. had sirKe ‘Veiired from the Bank'*, 

The problem is a basic one. It has lo do with, in the JPC's 
words, the lack of an ‘'appreciation of right from wrong'*. Jusi 
as the finance minister is ready to dismiss the Maharashim 
chief minister's detractors as engaging in "destabilisation", 
he no doubt regards the JPC and those who take its repoii. 
already more than half a year ancient, seriously and. what i> 
worse, expect il to be act^ upon, as obstacles in (he way o| 
his efforu, as he once chw lo put it. to "release the 
entrepreneurial spirit and animal energy of our businessmen. 
industrialists and entrepreneurs lo create wealth". Armrng 
such, unfortunately forhim it (urns out. are a not i oconsiderahlc 
numberofthepeople'srepresentati ves in parliament, including* 
perhaps some frtm his own party. 
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KDUCATION 

Where Are the Ibachers? 

DOES «rymc in ihis ciHjniry wofry ai all 
uhoul the problems of cducniioo? The 
consiituiionai detk)lii>c lor ihe sniroducUon 
of universal and compulsory primary 
education has been parsed many limes. Yet 
neither ihc union government nor any of the 
rtaie governmenia is ready to Uke any major 
(tf decisive steps in the matter. Even those 
polilical parties which arc hahiiual brcusi- 
beaters a^t the poor and the downiniJden 
have shown no greater sense of purpose 
when in power. Only a few moMKs hack, it 
was reported that the Janata Dal government 
In Bihar chose lu leave some 10.000 school 
teachers* positions tmcani for women ickIi* 
cn. at that) unfilled because uf the appre* 
henskxv that most of these jobs would he 
gobbled up by high cuue women. 

‘Hte present is in many respects a vity 
opportune tinse for a major expansion of 
primary, secondary and aduli education in 
Ihe country. The vocationalisacion of the 
h igher secondary (plus 2) it age having prowd 
a non'iianer and with near*stagnation in the 
industrial and agnculuiral job market, the 
country is facing an ever growing army uf 
educated unemployed, which can very easily 
be channelled inio the leaching profession. 

To expand primary education, it » fint 
necesaary to ensure an adequate supply of 
trained teachers—high school pasvouts with 
a diploma in education (D Ed)—and to have 
them in sufTicieni number, it is necessary to 
have a large number of high school teachen. 
graduates with idegrec in education (B Ed). 
Ii IS true that high school and college 
education has expanded in the past few 
decades (almost entirely on the basis of non* 
official initiatives). But there has been no 
commensurate increase in teacher*iraining 
facilities in the country. Take the case 
Maharashtra. It would be safe to say that the 
available ieicher*iriiAing facilities in 
Maharashtra are insufTKieiu even for the 
normal replacements and additions in the 
school system. The result has been the 
recruitment of a large number of unmiMd 
persons as teachers. Since a teacher is 
normally conflrme^pramoted only if he or 
she is trained, one finds a Urge number of 
teachers working year after year asiempcnry 
hands. Needless to sa>. at least some of the 
private school managements find this 
arrangement extremely profttaMe. 

Even though there are some half*e*doKen 
govemmenl or govemmeM-aided Instiiutes. 
teacher education in Maharashtra has come 
to bedominated by scores of private institutes 
controlled by politically influential 
pnmteft. lliey are run mainly as business 
ventures and are sustained by ihe fees 
collected, without any aid from the 
goyemmeni One may naively assume that 
they would surely be interested in increasing 
the Dumber of seau, but this is not so. Because 
of the quick, handsome and invariably 


unaciMuMcd gains that can be had because 
Ilf Ihe scarcity of seals, they have no interest 
in creating actional seals; a classic example 
of prufitcering in a scarce commodity. 
Momiver. a m%onty of these promoicn are 
also locally influemial polilkaJ activists and 
coMrnI ling schoot/col lege adnussiuns is one 
standard lever of power in local politics. 
Their influence in the organs of state has 
always been cxened in favour of not 
increasing ihe numberKif scats. 

The xiiOAS and the inactions of the 
goveinmeni of Haharashtra have clearty 
failed ihe cause of mass education At the 
same time, they have rcsullcd in crctfir^ 
ample mom for malpractices wh«i H *c fully 
utilised by the more cmcqmsing manage* 
ments. They have also caused a build-up 
of fiustmion among the young entrants in 
Ihe teaching profession. 

The drift of govemmenl policy is easily 
explained, because by and large ihe very 
individuals who arc making a neat killing 
under the present system are also ihe 
decision•mAem m the sUK and the local 
adminisimiOAs. The situation which was 
bod enough till last yev has considerahly 
worsened since June 1994 because of 
(1) the increase in the seats reserved for 
the 'deprived sections of the society* to SO 
per cent, and (2) the govemmenl*i latest 
decision to reserve teals not onlycastewise 
but also regionwise and disiriciwise. 
exempting only minoriiks'run instiluies 
from most of these resinctions. 

The cumulaiive e^ect of the venous reg* 
ulations has been a plethori of representa* 
tioAs. complainU and law surfs, with students 
running from pillar to post searching for 
admission, while those who are cashing in 
on thecontinuing scareity of 'open' seats are 
happier than ever before. Ihe latest regula* 
tions have added enonnously to tl^ penc*up 
anger of the Mudeni cornmuniy and the 
public, but one may safdy predict that until 
U bursts out in some ugly form, the govern¬ 
ment will continue its present policies. 

ANTl-POVERtY PflOGBAMMES 

Leakage as Excuse 

DUR INC his one-d^r visit toThiru vinantha* 
puram. finance minster Manmohah Sin^ 
mak a Dunte of obccf ^redons worth noting. 
Speaking to ioctf indiistnahtts. he diose to 
address all the state govenimatts. If the 
states wan more private sector investment 
to come to them. U is Ihqr responsibility to 
creMe conditions for Such 1 nveaimcei to fknv 
in. The finance minister's observation was 
partKuiarly significae lo Kerala's context 
because n has been the state government's 
case that the state baa lagged behind in 
development uf Monomic lofrasiructure 
largely because of me neglect it has suffered 
at the hands of the centre, both directly and 
indirectly: directly became the siaie has not 
been recfl ving Its due share of ceniJi] sector 
investments and indireciiy because in the 


financial devolutions through the Finance 
Cotnmusion and the Ranning Commission 
Kerala’s case for support in biul6(^ up na 
economic i nfrasiruciure has gone unheeded. 

iusi a week or so before the finance 
minister's visit to Ihe slate, iu chief minister. 
K Karxinakaran, who loses no opponunit)^ 

10 impress upon his people what enormous 
clout he enjoys with the powers that be at 
the centre, had announced that the centre was 
i^ree^le to inventing as much as Ri 23.000* 
crore'in the state. Marunohan Singh made 
no such commitment. If anything, hit 
observations had a clear mesaifc fbr the 
state, namely, ihc centre had little money to 
pul into the Slate's economic infrastructure, 
if the stale govemmenl wants to make up 
for what it failed to do* in the past, for 
whatever reason, it has now to create 

condiiions for the private sector lo come in 
and help ihe state overcome its weaknesses 
in regard to its economic infrastructure. 

This links up id a way with Mannwhm 
Singh’s observations to a different audience 
dunng his visit. Tbis time he was addressing 
a meeting organised by the local university’s 
economics de^mem. There he conceded 
ihai arHi'pov^y funds did not always reach 
the target groups; the leakages ware 
enormous, he acknowledged. Of course, thii 
is not anything new. but coming from him, 

11 could not be without some purpose. True, 
he would like toke^ the bud^l deficit lovs. 
not only because he fccU committed to his 
target, bui also to contain inflation which Is 
showing no signs of relenting. But does he 
have to achievc.his deficii reduction target 
■I the Expense of the poor and the slates? 
Coming as it did from Manmohan Singh, Ihe 
siatetnent creates the strong suspicion that 
he might be preparing thr ground for 
backtracking on the fioariCTal commitments 
he made so much of while presenting his 
budget for ihe current year. 

Sonoi^only is the finance minister telling 
ihe^ stales thtf the centre has no funds to 
commit for investments in their economic 
infrasoucture, but he is also trying to create 
a climate of opinion in which poverty al levia- 
Don progrimcnes can be done away with, not 
because poveny has dis^peared. but because 
the programmes are not making any impacL 

ROJOlC^f AND POUTTCS 

Who Is a Fondamentalist? 

E M 8 NAMBOODIRIPAD has evidently 
raised a hornet's nest with his recent 
comments on fundamentalism. Even his owe 
p«ty is trying to dissociate Itself from his 
chancterisaHon of Gandhi, Tilak, Agad and 
GhafTar Khan as fundamenulists. Indeed the 
party general secretary is repotted to have 
publicly reprimanded the savant. 

But j I sot the subject of fundamentalism 
someth! ng worth probing? Are we clear about 
what It really sundi for before we decide 
whether it is indeed a dirty word as il is being 
made out to be^ What Nambnodirlpad had 



tone U 10 *1; pnciirty nich quectiom. If 
'n\ipom fUtdtoiwnuHsm ii the t^pntA 
)f wbOfdMJOC evtfytM nf dec to teKpoQ”, 
K wrote iANiFrtMfuvcahinn, '‘ill devow 
'olloweit of aU deAomlAMMni of rdifjoo 
oefundemeBUlists’'. And ttuiwouM include 
^Iw ulte$( kadert of Indit’i freedom 
novemem'*. 

Having Mid ihu Namboodiripad drew a 
Mincoon between th orn "who were fdifkwi 
rundamenuliau in their personal bdiek and 
practkea but subordinated eveiy aspect of 
heir philoaophy to the retpiiresnenti of the 
lation’taBti-imperialift struggle" ar>dJinnah 
«ho» wuhdut beang a religious fundamentalist 
n the above sense, made use of reKgion to 
ttd "t leparatitt communal movement" 

Obviously, if the term 'fundamentalism' 
i to be em^oyed only in the sense of the 
i«e of religion for anli*nsi»onal or scporaiist 
mrpoacs repardloi of whedier the perpetntor 
umself or herself is a partIculaHy devout 
follower of religion, it is a very special 
neaning we shall be giving the term In fact, 
he question can well be asked whether a 
jerson IlkeJinnah has necessarily lobecalkd 
I fundameniahsi to bong out what he did. 

The question dues remain whether Gandhi 
w Ti lak could be cal led a fundamcnul isi on 
he grounds that (ai he was pcrscrully an 
niensely religious person arid <b) he did 
flvoke religion and religious symbolism for 
nohilising political opinion in the suuggk 
igainstcolonial rule. The answer hoik down 
0 what fundamentalism is mcarri to stand for. 

Can we overlook In ihi^ come at that the 
nuch-abused term came into prominence in 
he western press in the contexi of the struggle 
0 Iran to be rid of the imperialist yoke 
Ayatollah Khomeini, who led this struggle, 
was an intensely religious person—irsdeed 
te was the country's lop cleric—and used 
'cligion to the full lo wage his battles And 
he western press continues (o speak of turn 
u rf he was the foremost fundamentalist of 
tie century. If Gandhi were alive when 
iChomeini was waging his banks, would he 
iave distanced himself from Khomeini, the 
way xome people are blushing over 
^iamboodih^ referring to Gandhi u a 
religious fundamentalist and in the same 
breach as one of the tallest of the leaders of 
ihe freedom siniggk’^ 

There are some who would accuse 
Namboodiripad of ulterior motives for 
iwovokingthe debate. Perhaps, this is so. But 
Nave (he accusers, (he louder ones among 
iliem especially, no ulterior motives 
ihemsel ves? Vfho is interested in the basics? 

HOOD 

Redeflning Undtrnutrition 

4 uorrespondeM writes: 

ACCORDING u> the Just released report on 
ihe ofWcrU PopulctiM. the world's 
food production has increased by 24 percent 
m the last decade, bm vary unevenly with 


aa c a b mated TIO rraltion edio may be iim 
defnourished Kvuig in d e v el oputf counsrics. 
There IS thus, (he report poem ouL no global 
shoitafe of food, but inequittble distribu- 
tMM. '^sverty". says the report In effeci 
tmnsliies gloM adequacy mto rtaiional and 
local ihonages*'. inclsiding inira-family 
maldistributioiL While the soktion is lo 
strengthen inputs ano the agnculiurai secice 
which provides employment to the majority 
in most developing countries, the other larg* 
cr objective is obviously lo work towards 
limking popuktion growih. The first option, 
investing to provide emplfiymcnt. is ckariy 
out iB die context of simctural adjustment 
prognminei which generally accord prefer* 
cnce io investing in increasing produ^viiy 
in sectors which produce goods for glch»l 
consumptiOA. rather than creatcem^iyrneni. 
Nor IS the redistributioAof incomes (or food 
resources) even a remote potiibrliiy in the 
current contest. The soliicion is therefore to 
loesamne the isiue of what n food 

Not iwpnsingJy. the issue has exercised 
many nunA and insutubons over ihedecades. 
h IS certainly more than a maoer oi biolegy. 
A new study on how ihird world rural 
households adapt to ihdary energy sires.^ 
prompts the question If political and 
ideological coesideraiionr do not often 
overwhelm and distort the undentandmg uf 
fund and energy requirements and how i<» 
measure them. The study i uniends that the 
starting point for such an enquiry should be 
to lock at strategies communities use lo 
“avoid, repartition iir resist, or lokrate 
undemu(niion“ so ihai pot icy'makers "can 
allocate scarce nutrriional and healih 
resources in the public domain efTectively" 
This has pronqxed the group to see, for 
instance, that size and stature by themselves 
do not prove a lack of low inpuu over 
generations, but show that by natural 
fekctMai. the ua end stature obiained are 
indeed the mou efTicieM in terms of making 
the best use of aval lable nmniioa. Since si ce 
changes are adaptive for survival and a 
community under nuviUonalstresi will select 
tasks which ve suitable lo small people, 
polky'inakeit should pUy a pan in muring 
ihai the earning capaeny and emptoymenl m 
these "small people'viasks" are advanced. 

Another set of conclusions relates to food 
requiremeni of women during pregnancy. 
On the basis of evidence fira a Nestle 
FoundatioO'Sponsored study in five popult* 
uoos which suggests thai metabolic cfTieicn* 
cy increaaes during pre g nan c y, the ^roup 
concludes that the energy requirements in 
pregnant women suggefied by WKO/FAO 
IB 19115 '1f 'implemented*, emdd needlessly 
transfer lood from pre*schookn who requi re 
ii nrarc ormap pregnam wom en Into obesity 

orbodi*' Whatever snendne expertise may 
have gone iiua such reviews and studies, 
they are Bol. H must be r emem b ere d, free 
from a venciy of biases. And (he worn of 
these is to be Mind to the growing social 
Astresi and Aaripbori dM puor communilM 
ire being aubje^ied lo in the abeence of ade¬ 


quate food. Altering the defiiiitkins of what 
is adequate is hardly the right solution. 

WORU) BANK 

‘Managing Poverty^ 

Michel Chasstuiffvsky writes. 

*SIJ5TAINARL£ poverry reductiMi' under 
(he dominion of the Breiton Woods* 
insbtuiions is predicated on slashing social 
sector budgets and redirecting expenditure 
on e selective and loken basis 'in favour of 
the poor'. The social emergency funds' 
established (on ihe Bolma-Ghana model) in 
developing countries and e.astem Europe are 
irueni on providing 'i flexible mechanism' 
for 'managing poverty* whik ai the same 
nine diimanihng il« state's public finances 
In Sub-Saheran Africa, 'larking’m favour 
of so-callcd 'vulnerable groups' has largely 
been responsible for 1 he col lapse of school s. 
healih crimes and hospitals, while providing 
I semblance of legitimacy to the Waibinginri' 
based institutions. Freezing the mimbcr of 
graduates of the teacher training colleges and 
increasing the number of pupils per teacher 
are explicit conditions of World Bank social 
sector udjustmeni loans. The educational 
budget IS curtailed, the number of contact* 
hours spent by children in Khool is cut down 
and a 'double shift system' is instilled: one 
teacher now does the work of two. the 
rematmng teKhers are laid off and the 
resulting savings to the treasury are funnelled 
tnwards the Pans Oub of official creditors. 
These imtlaiives (implemented in ihe name 
of 'poverty alleviaiion'). however, are still 
considered to be incomplete: in Sub-Saharan 
Afnca. the donor community hu recently 
proposed a new imaginative Ccosi-efTecti ve' 1 
fonnula which consists In ^iminaiing (he 
teachers’ meagre salary altogether (in »me 
countries as 1^ as 15*20 dollars a month) 
while granting small loans lo enable 
unemployed teachers to set up their own 
informal 'private schools' in rural backyards 
and urban slums. Under this scheme, the 
minisiryofeducationwouldnonetheksi still 
be responsive for momtoang 'the quality' 
of leaching. 

A Similar approach prevails in the area of 
health: stale subsidies lo health are said to 
create undesirable 'market distorriont’ which 
'benefit the hch* . Moreover, according to the 
World Bank's recent 'esamaie' (contained 
in its WerU Devehpment Fepen 1993 titled 
Investing in HecIOi). an expreiditure of eight 
dollars per person per annum is in any event 
araply su fficient to meet acceptable standards 
of clinKil services. User fees for primary 

health care to impovcfiihed rural cominii* 
nines should be exKied both on the grounds 
of 'greater equity' and 'efneiency'. These 
communitses should also piiiicipaie in the 
ninning of (he primary health care units hy 
substituting the qualified nurse or medical 
auxiliary Ihiihcmi paid by (he mini hi ry ul 
health) by an untrained and semMlIueroic 
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healih vciluniecf. The rc&ults: with the 
exception of a small number of externally 
landed 'showpiccex*, heelihesiublishmenis 
in Sub*Saharan Africa have dt/oru> become 
;t wurcc of disease and infection. The 
shoiiage of lunds allocated to medical 
Nupplics including d>«po»aK]e syringes, as 
well as ihe price hikes (recommend by 
the World Rank) in elecincity. water and 
fuel (e g. required ui sterilise needles) 
increase the incidence of infeciion 
I including HfV irAnsrnlssion). Hie recent 
devaluiition of ihe CFA franc imposed hy 
Ihe IMF. and ihe French treasury, rather 
ihan ermitituting 'a means of eradicating 
rural poverty' as claimed by the donor 
communiiy. compresses (with the stroke of 
a pen! (he real value of wages and 
government expenditure (expressed m hard 
currency) by 50 per cent while ina.ssively 
redirecting state revenues towards debt 
servicing. The impact of devaluation is 
hruiil and immediaie: the domestic prices 
of food staples. eiseniitJ drugs.cquipmeni. 
etc. have skyrocketed. It is worth recalling 
that in Nigeria rn the i9S0s. the steep price 
of soap which resulted from the devaluation 
of the naira wai the cause of a high i ncidence 
of certain types of skin disease. 

There Is little in rejoice about as the 
international community commemorates 
the 50th annivenary of the Breiion Woods 
Conference. In amicipaiion of this event, 
some critics have inti mated that because the 
World Bank is entrusted with 'poverty 
alleviation* and ’the social safety net*, its 
approach is more palatable and 'humane’ 
Ihan that of Its sister organisation In 
addreuingihii issue, it should he emphasised 
that there is a well thought*out 'division of 
tasks' between the two institutions, both of 
which are bureaucracies accountable to 
powerful financial interests u well as to ihe 
govemmenisoflheO‘7counines. Moreover, 
while Ihe role of the IMF often appears to 
be politically decisive and unyielding, the 
World Bank through its resident country 
office and its numerous technical missions 
(which directly uvenec the activities of Iiik 
ministries), is far more engrossed in the 
'routiTK* policy mechanics of economic and 
hociul desiHKlion. 

WECT ASIA 

Flank Attack 

PANEGYRISING the signing of the Wash¬ 
ington accord bciween Israel end Jordan last 
week the US president said Unt the vibra- 
iioni sent out by the event had prompted the 
Ru^stan decision to vrithdraw troops from 
lisiunia, bringing an end to the presence of 
Rusvian troops in easiem Europe. Vibrations 
the accord has certainly caus^. but hardly 
of the kind that the US envisaged or 
anticipated in west Asia For it Is more than 
likely that Jordan’s aniiety not to be lefi 
<mi of the peace process and the benefits 
acc rui ng frnm 1 1 Has c aused it to take steps 


wWch may del ay if not derai I the west Asia 
peace process. 

The accord between Israel and Jordan 
comes after 46 years of conflict. It includes 
an agreement hmween the two neighbouring 
countries on such issues as a resolution of 
bonier disputes, a survey of border posts 
through a boundary suhcommission. 
ncgotiuiions on water resources ensuring 
equitable allocation of the water of the 
Jordan and Yarmuk rivers, abolition of 
cciiAomic boycott and the establish meni of 
bibteril economic relations and of power 
and tclccommuBicaiioB links and the 
mKiatumof negotiaiiofu Uiwardc creating 
an air corridor between the two countries. 
The accord also ensures that Israel will 
give *’high priority" to Jordan’s historic 
rok I n guarding the holy sites of Jerusakm. 
Or in other words. Israel has virtually 
assigned to King Hussein custodianship of 
the Al-Agsa shnne in East Jerusalem, 
Israel’s argument is that the king Has been 
financially supporting the Muslim high 
council which administers the xhnnes and 
that, in recent yean, has even given $ 10 
million towards the coating of the dome 
uf the mosque with gold. 

The Palestinians, however, point oui that 
the status of Jerusalem had not been decided 
upon uruler ihe PtO-lsrael agreement signed 
last year. Israel therefore had no ngN to 
allocate responsibiliiy over any part of 
Jerusafem to anybody unilaterally. While 
Arafat has officially welcomed the 
ileclarauon, several auih^uiive Palestinian 
sources have denounced the assigning of 
authority lo Jordao over any part of Jerusalem. 
The anxiety of the PUD that Israel by 
apportioning authoniy over Jenisalem is 
moving towards consolidating us own 
aulhnrity over the disputed area is ftot 
misplac^. Poe some lime now Israel has 
been mooting the idea of hxvmg a muln* 
religious authority to ov ersee the Chnstiart. 
Islamic and Jewish shrines in Jerusalem, 
which would make it poaaible for H to reuio 
control over the aroA If Jordan IS well disposed 
towards such a dispenaatkin. then it is likely 
to tih wortd opinion towards such a move. 

Ibai Jordan would agree to what appears 
to be a circumventing of the September 
agreement between Israel and tlie PLOisnoi 
surprising. With the signing of that accord. 
Jor^n found its poUtkaJ and ecorvimic rok 
in west Asia va^y ditniriished. Moreover, 
the fall of the value of the Jordanian dinar, 
the main currency indie West Bank and Gaza 
after Pakatinian ssiionomy became a reality, 
caused specutationaboia Jordan's ecoBomic 
future. Cl ven these cooditioas. Gintnn’s offer 
that be would press Congress to write off 
Jordan's $ 70U million debt to me US was 
just the bait neededto persuade King Hussein 
to initiate the peace process with Unci. In 
the ciicumKanccs. iy would not at all be 
surprising if once a^n the PLO becomes 
isolaied. However, today unlike in earlier 
times, the PtO may well be forced lo make 
further compromises 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW. July 27. 1^4 

The fovemment ha» been talking of • 
package of anviafUtioiiary metsurn, whkh 
It ii jnwrappini bit by bit. Of ihe inaaiufes 
a^stounced to far, only the ordinance 
.mpounding incfcasee in wages and deanieis 
al lowanccs can be expected to have an impact, 
(hough (lua imfwi will be fell more In tenns 
of hwdship cauMd to salary sod wage eomers 
than of any perceptible effect on ihe 
iMIationaiy iinahon The oihae measuivs— 
the restnciKin on dividend dlsthbuiko by 
compamea and the eompuliory daposilsehemc 
fur income-tax payers with ennual incomes 
of Ri iS.OOO'and above-'^ara obviously 
ifuended lo ifccave salary and wage oamen, 
and iheir trade union cMganiullooi. into 
believing that the ncH are being made to ihojc 
the burd^ of righung inAauon. 

Even as ihe govefiun e nt has made much 
of au'calkd mcasuiei which have etiher 
nodBAg 10 do wi ih inflaiion os ara of peripheral 
xiinific^Acc. all II quiet m ihe one vea in 
which action could have a swift and sharp 
impact on inflation^oonotled diainbuiion 
of ihe basK neceesitiex of I ife. Iniiead. In this 
area there hu been a marked regression. For 
inciaiwr. the acak of operation of the public 
foodgmn dittribuben aysiem has been slashed 
10 ku than one*haif of whu it was around 
this lime lasi year The prime minister has 
talked looihingly of large quantllies of 
foodgnins, mainly wheat, which are proposed 
to be imponed ihis year What is forgotten 
i« ihai, at far as public dlsiribulion li 
concerned, theae imports will barely make up 
for Ihe govefiuneni dismal failure to procure 
foodgiaine internally. An idea of the shape 
of ihibgs lo come can be had from iKe 
lonouncemcni that the Maharashtra 
gwrmmeni u comidenng a fuithercm m the 
foodgrams ration quota in Bombay so as lo 
increaM supplies to the rural areaa where, 
aeeordmg lo represaniahoni icccived by the 
government, the avaiUbiliiy of foodgrams 
through the fair pnet shops ii ‘'almost ml"! 
••• 

In spile of having one of ihe laigeit ici* 
cnrific eemmuniiies in ihe wortd, choosing 
chief exv'CUCtv«s fdc scieniiric organisations 
has always been a vexing problem in ihis 
country Whenever e vacancy arises or i new 
pcoframme Is iniuaaed. die choice again and 
agaiB narrows down to a seleci few. These 
tew invariably alrc^ hold othnr positions 
of leaderriiip. The latest example is the 
appoinliDeni of M G K Memn as Scientifrc 
Adviser to die Minisiry of Defence. Diredor* 
General of Defence Research and 
DeveloptneM, and Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Incka Menon. ti is reported, will 
continue as Secretary lo the Coverement in 
the Deparvnent of Electronics and Chairman 
oftheElecIronka Commission, though he Ites 
kindly consented to give up die poslofDiiacior 
^dte Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. 
This deemon of ihe goverameni is unfair to 
K «tid D p ro grannnea in bush Elecormics and 
Defence Both need full *11106 ehiefexecutives 
because they ace aiiieal 10 the coucNry'xdewlofh 
mani. are large use. and are diffarent from 
each other . One person. howev0 gifted he may 
be. cannot devote enough anention to die iwo 
organnatiena Ajoiceuh.bDdiEleetrDnicsand 
Defence R and D will suffer for want of 
leadeeihip and timely deciiioii-iiiektng. 
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Savita Chemicals 

SAVrrA CHEMICALS <SC). a 33-year-okl 
ntphip compiny of ihe Rs f 00 crore S avita 
group.which wasimnahyengaged in refining 
liquid paraffin from semi*fimshcd hise 
atocka. {» today a front-runner in the 
developipeitf of peffoleum speciality praducia 
in ihecouKry having a product range catenr^ 
to a diverse group of industries like 
traniformer oils for the power sector, liquid 
paraffins for the pharrnaccutica} indusuy. 
cable splice fill I ng and flooding compounds 
for the telecom industry, petroleum 
sulphonates, cslclum/bariumsulphonaies for 
the additive industry and a host of other 
petroleum speciality products. All the prod¬ 
ucts of the company are utilised in com 
industries wtd hive been developed by tu 
own R and D centre, which received 
recognition from the Department of Science 
and Technology way back in I97d In line 
wl ih its pol icy of com i nuous i nnovaiKio. the 
company is now diversifying into the allied 
field of automotive and industrial lubncants 
and IS also doubling I he capacii y of Its exist ing 
produci range by setting up a new unii at 
its existing site ion ihe Thane-Belapur road 
in Maharashira). The unit, which is expected 
to cost around Rs 28.3 crore. will have an 
I nsialled capacity of t S .000 k I of luhncating 
oils, 14.000 kl of transformer oils. 7.000 kl 
of liquid paraffins (white oils) and 1 ,500 mi 
of petroleum sulphonaies per annum. The 
company has entered into a technical 
coliabontion agreement with Idemitsu 
IntcmatjoiuiKAsia) Pie. whKh ixan affihale 
of Japan's largest independent oil company, 
namely. Idemitsu Kosan Co.Mnder which (he 
coitaboraior will prxrvide the technical know¬ 
how for the manufacture and marketing Of 
the entire range of lubricants and also tram 
the marketing and technical staff of SC. 
Further, the company will be using (he 
Idemitsu trade mart in India and i is lubncants 
will be launched under the brand name 
* Apolloir and 'Daphne' inOctobcethis year. 
Commercial production of transformer oils, 
fubricating oil and white oil is expected to 
commence slioitly. To part finance Us prefect 
and to finaitte the Fetiing up of marketing 
and distribution infrastructure for Us 
lubricants the company is emering the capital 
market with a public issue of 22,62.100 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at a premium 
of Rs 100 per share. The issue, which will 
open for subscription on August 9. will he 
lead managed by Kouk Mahindra Finance. 

NK Industries 

A govenitneni reogmsed trading house and 
India's largest exporter of various grades of 
casiorofi to developed cnuntries.NK Indus¬ 


tries enjoys a 25 per cent market share in 
the country's casior oil exports and ib forex 
earnings (or 1993-94 sio^ « Rs 66 ernre 
as against Rs 33 crore m the previous year. 
The company now plans to enhance its 
installed capacity for expelling from 60.000 
impa to I .^.000 nupa and that for refining 
from 45.000 retpa to 90.000 mipa. Rirther. 
it alio plant to in&ull a 75X100 mipa solvent 
enrietjon plant, a 7.500 mtpa hydrogenated 
cactoroil plant and a7.500nKpa 12-hydroxy 
stearK ac^ plant. The company also plans 
lo modernise its reftning process in order to 
improve produaivity by using the latest 
technology in detoxification and castor 
derivatives for the first tune in the country. 
The prote c t, which is being undertaken M an 
outlay ofRi20cnre.is being set up al Kadi 
in the Mehsana distrki of Gujarat and will 
be eligible for backward area benefits in 
ion 10 ehjoyiAg easy access to caHor 
seeds and being in proximity to (he port of 
Kandla. The company has already received 
firm orders from Nidera Handdscompangnie 
b V of Rotterdam. Nl and Braswey SA of 
Brazil for about 70 per cent of its pnduaion. 
The company is also entering the global 
marka for agriculture commodities by sea¬ 
ting up a trading branch at London. UK. (or 
which It has received RBI approval. While 
the expeller section has alre^ beat com- 
misiicined. (he refinery tecoon is expected 
to be eommissioned m Septanber and the 
solvent extraction pUni is to be commis¬ 
sioned in February/March 1995. Production 
of castor derivatives is to commence in 
Oecemberihisyesr To part finance its project 
and also (o meet working capital needs (he 
company is entenng the capital market with 
a public issue of 1 5.00,000 eqtoty shires of 
Rs 10 each which will be offered w a pre¬ 
mium of Rs 30 per share. The issue, which 
will open for subwnpCKNi on AuguM % and 
will be lead managed by Bank of Baroda and 
Mehta liUegraced Finance, will bring down 
the promoters' (and associates') stake in the 
total paid-up eqtniy of the company to 75 
per cent. 

Man Aluminium 

The flagship company of the Mansukhant 
group. Man Ahimmium. is engaged in the 
manufacture of aUimirwin extnaded secdons 
(ABS) whidi VC mainly used in building 
construction, furnure. automobile bodies and 
inigmon. TV *** set up in I9S9 ai 

a tutai cost of Rs crore and has n inflalled 
capacity of4,000 mipa. A leading exporter of 
AES in the country. Man AJummium now 
propo se s to tSvmify by setting up a project 
forthe manuteturc of API standard suhrner^ 
arc welded (SAW) pipes up lo 12m length. 
0.4m to 1.5m in diameter with wall Hwekness 


fmm 6mffl to 25inm. m financial and tech¬ 
nical coHaboratKin with CHR Haeusicr AG 
f>l .Switzerland The project is being set up 
in (he Dhar disirici of Madhya Pradesh at 
a total cost of R.s 44 crore tnd is expected 
to a^mmence commerci al production by July 
1995. To part riitancc (he project (he contpany 
iseMemig the capital market with a public issue 
of 5S.95.ilUO equity shares of Rs 10 each 
which will be offered at $ premium of Rs 
5 per share The issue will open for subs¬ 
cription on August 9 and will he lead man¬ 
age by IDRI and Indus Financial Servicer. 

Saurashtra Paper 

Saurashtn Paper and Board Mills (SPBM). 
a member of the Saurashtra group which has 
four decades of experience in (he paper and 
packaging, industry, is eniering the capita) 
market, with a puMie issue of equity shares 
of Rs 10 each which will be offered at a 
premium of Rx 25 per share. The company 
presently manufactures cultural papers such 
as writing and printing papers in addition lo 
tndusmal papers (kraft papers) at Its two 
plants in Navagam and Shapar. The former 
)sas an installed capacity of 4,K00 mipa to 
manufidure krafi paper while the laner has 
an imtallad capaaiy of 12.000 mipa and 
7JOO mtpa to manufacture dduxe grade 
kraft paper and writing-printing paper, re¬ 
spectively. The company now proposes to 
raise (he capacity of the Navagam plant to 
6.000 mqu and that of (he Shapar plant to 
1 5,000 mtpa of deluxe grade kraft paper and 
9J75 mtpa of writing-printing paper. The 
issue aggregati ng Rs 5 crore is to part finance 
this Rfi 7.1 ettreex pamion prognmune and will 
open for public subsenption on August 3, 

Wm Plast 

Wim Plast. which hasbeen joi ml y promoted 
hy the Cello group and M G Shah group, 
ix setting up a project for the manufacture 
of high fashion injecilon moulded plastic 
furniture like chairs, tables, etc. The project 
wilt have an insulted edacity of 7,34.400 
pcs per annum (2X)20 tpa) and is estimated 
to cost Rs 10.9 crore. The company's prod- 
ucu wil I be marketed under the 'Cel lo' brand 
and in addition to being cost-effective com* 
pared to conventional products made out of 
wood, sceel and other maierialx. will also 
have (he lutes! and contemporary European 
designs and other disonctivc fenfures such 
as vivid colour combinations, maximum 
comfort and light weight. The project is 
expected to commence commercial produc- 
(km by October and is (o he part financed 
through a public issue of equity shares 
agg regad ng Rs 1.3 crore whi ch w i II open iox 
public uibscnption on August 2 
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1 Manufactured loudi cUwiAed 

1 chtffly by matenair 

14715(20.21 

4692 

12455(19 7) 

41011 

12455(19.7) 

4300 

9193(192) 

3729 

6636(20 0) 

4614 

1 Pearii, |ireeiou&/wm>* 

preclOM srooci 

1264(11.4) 

2461 

7072(1) 2) 

iM2 

7072411.2) 

2442 

4625(10.1) 

1957 

3738(1.7) 

2083 

iron and steel 

2452(3 4) 

7X2 

2060(3 31 

711 

2060(3.3) 

711 

1741(3.6) 

706 

1692(4.4) 

1055 

Kon*fiemtui ineitUi 

1440(2.0) 

475 

1144(1.6) 

395 

IH44IJ) 

395 

639(1 6) 

340 

1102(2.6) 

614 

Capiul gmde 

16444(26 0> 

IS040 

13123(20 71 

4531 

13123(207) 

4531 

10432(21.6) 

4232 

10465(24.21 

5633 

I Medneery eacvw electrKal 

and nuk.'hine looh 

6611(9.4) 

^191 

4786(76) 

1651 

47I6<7 6) 

1653 

359.3(7.5) 

1456 

3766(6.7) 

2100 

Tranipoit attuipmeM 

>91J(5.5> 

1267 

U36(2 n 

462 

1336(3 1) 

462 

915(1 9) 

371 

1670(3.9) 

931 

^jeci goods 

4394(6 2) 

1401 

3701(51) 

1278 

3701(51) 

1271 

3625'7.6) 

1471 

2551(5.9) 

1422 

Otbcn 

4410(6 1) 

1412 

3503(5.5) 

1209 

i503(5J) 

1209 

2220(4.6) 

900 

245U5 6) 

1355 

Toral 72106(11)001 

2321263375(1000) 

21882 6.3375(100.0) 

21812 47651(100.0) 

19411 43193(100.0) 

24073 

Baperb 

FocO and live animals 

chiefly fnr fond 

10770(15 S» 

3434 

8064(151) 

2791 

1064(15 1) 

2791 

6661(156) 

2763 

4665(14 3) 

2666 

Caeheu' l^neh 

I042r|.5> 

.132 

745(1.4) 

257 

745(1.4) 

257 

672(1 51 

272 

441(14) 

252 

Oil meal 

2304(131 

736 

1549(29) 

534 

1545429) 

534 

92U2.1) 

374 

609(1 9) 

346 

Mantle products 

2537(3 6) 

609 

I743(3.2> 

602 

1743(3 2) 

602 

1443(3.3) 

565 

960(2.9} 

549 

1 Md tobKco Md 

1 tobacco RunufactureK 

116(0.2) 

43 

160(03) 

55 

160(0 3) 

55 

102(0.2) 

42 

70(0 2) 

40 

1 Crude materials, inedible oil 

eacept fuels 

4046(5 9) 

1291 

27<W5 2) 

966 

2796(5.2) 

966 

3022(69) 

1U6 

2926(9 D) 

1672 

Iron ure 

1357(2 0) 

433 

1104(2 1) 

111 

M04(3H 

311 

I435(.1.3) 

562 

1049(3.2) 

600 

1 Minml fyel^s lubocMls 

1 And related fnaienal^ 

1246(1.6) 

398 

1379(2 6) 

476 

1379(2.6) 

476 

1022(2 3) 

415 

936(2.9) 

536 

I Animal and vegetable oils. 

j fail and waxes 

344(05) 

no 

I62(0.3> 

56 

162(0.31 

56 

169(04) 

69 

89(0 3) 

51 

J CSwniieal and chemical pruduas 5973rl 6) 

1904 

4I9K7 8) 

J449 

4196(7 1) 

1449 

4146(94> 

1662 

2722(6 4) 

1555 

1 [>nigs, pharmaceuticals aod 

1 Tim chemicaifi 

2014(2.9) 

642 

1533(2 9) 

529 

I533(2.9> 

529 

I55<X3 5) 

629 

1014(3.1) 

560 

1 Dye^nienieJiaies/coai 

ta;-ctiemica)s 

1150(1.7) 

167 

958(1 8} 

3.11 

958(1.8) 

331 

761(1 8) 

3(7 

442(1.4) 

253 

Plastic end linoleuni prods 

1014(1.5) 

323 

433(0 8> 

ISO 

433(0.6> 

150 

276(0 6) 

112 

200(0.6) 

114 

j Manufacnifed products 

ctateined chiefly by maienal 

38651(55 9) 

12386 

3052(57.3) 

10618 

3052(57 » 

10616 

23540(53.4) 

9549 

17065(52.5) 

9764 

Leather mamfacuieei 

2634(3.6) 

640 

2512(4.7) 

667 

2512(4.7) 

667 

I984{4.5) 

805 

2566(7.9) 

1467 

Leatber foorwoac 

1505(2.2) 

480 

1116(2.2) 

410 

nssQj) 

410 

114.M2 61 

464 

Mg 

neg 

Gems end jewelkry 

12526(16.0) 

3994 

6697(166) 

3072 

6897(166) 

3072 

6750(15.3) 

2736 

5247(16 1) 

2999 

Rubber mfd ptoducb 

611(1 2) 

259 

6390.2) 

221 

639(1 2} 

221 

267(0 7) 

117 

270(0.1) 

154 

Primary and semifinished 

iron and steel 

1355(1.91 

432 

476(0.9) 

164 

476(0.9) 

(64 

226(0 5 J 

92 

189(0 6) 

106 J 

Conon yam fabrka/ 

tnadeup. etc 

4631(7.01 

)542 

3911(7.31 

1350 

3911(7 J) 

1350 

3203(7 3) 

1299 

2100(6.5) 

1200 

I Manmade yam fabnes/ 

madeup. etc 

1324(1.9) 

422 

1079(2.0) 

373 

1079(2.0) 

373 

621(1 9) 

333 

407(1 2) 

232 

RMG cotton inel acceaorics 

6)66(1.9) 

1966 

5156(9 6) 

1760 

5156(9.6) 

1760 

3754(8.51 

1523 

2642(8 1) 

1510 

CipItaS goods 

6232(9.0) 

1967 

4964(9.2) 

1714 

4964(9J) 

1714 

4a54(9 2) 

1645 

3087(9.5) 

1764 

Maoufaeruit of metals 

2174(3,1) 

693 

1622(30) 

560 

162243.0) 

560 

1194(2 7) 

464 

819(2.5) 

466 

Madiincry ind instrumeMi 

1946(2.9) 

6.36 

1969(2.9) 

542 

1569(29) 

542 

1433(3.1) 

562 

1249(3 6) 

714 

Troniport equiptneni 

1640(2.6) 

.567 

1546(29) 

534 

1546(2.9) 

534 

1224(2 6) 

496 

719(2 2) 

411 

Ouicft 

1446(2 6) 

620 

M92(2 2) 

412 

M9242 2I 

412 

M25<2.6) 

457 

971(3 0) 

55.5 

Etaironic goods 

976(1.4) 

312 

615(1.n 

212 

615(11) 

212 

654(1 5) 

265 

417(1.1) 

2.11 

Total 645471100.0) 

(A^iius In bracken are perccouges ui weal) 

22173 53666000 0) 

16537 

S366KI000) 

16537 44042(1000) 

17665 

.12553(100.0) 

16604 
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COMPANIES 


BFW lUMrafa Pouadtlioa 


CSL (INDIA) 

Modernisation and 
Expansion 

OSL (INDIA) (formerly GujerM SpinnersK 
ajoiM venture between Sudenher^^ Ik Mills 
and GSTC* end one of the leedmi 
manufaciurefi of speciality blended yam. 
Improved its performarKe sifnificaMly In 
1992*93. The company’s net sale rose by 
40.6 per cent over the previous year while 
operating profit increased by 75 per cent. 
The company claims that the rise in 
production and ule has been due to its 
aggressive nuriieiing. shopfloor manage* 
meni.cost cocKrols and product* mu changes. 
Ilie labour rationalisaiion carried out during 
the year led lo a 20.3 per vent fall »n total 
remuneration to employees. With the 
com^etion of (he company's modemi*satioA* 
cuin*expansioA programme during the year, 
production of yams during the year was 
higher at 4.771 mi as compared to 4.163 mt 
and exporit saw a more than 100 per cent 
rise over the previous year to Ri 3.1 crore. 
Ihough interest and depreciation charges 
rose signincantly over the previous year, net 
profit rose by 3^ per cent and the dividend 
rale was rai to 20 per cent on (he enhanced 
capital. Hie company's focus on quality can 
be seen in the fact that it won twu awards 
during the year, namely, (he European Maitet 
Research Centre award it Brussels in 
recognition of its expon perfomunce in the 
European mvfcet and the Rashinya Udyog 
award given by the All India Fomm of 
Economic Development for nuincairung high 
standards of productivity. Further, it also 
won (he Unity award for creating public 
awareness on uniiy in the wake of the 
Ayodhya nois. 

To part finance its modemisation-cuin' 
expansion progranime. which was im^e* 
mented at a loial cost of Rs 13.3 crere. 
(he company entered the capital market in 
1992-93 vriih a rights issue of equity shares 
aggregating Rs 1.6 crore in the nuo of two 
equity sham for every five shares held, 
leading to a k. : in the company’s equity 
capital to Rs 5 1 crore. The programme 
which envisaged increasing the company's 
^ndlage from 23.856 spindles to 30,016 
spindles was successfully completed and 
auioconers and rw<kfor*ofM t wUier machines 
have been installed lo manufacture unifonn 
knotless and fancy yam. The company now 
has plans to carry out a diversification 
programnie for generation and distribution 
of power and it also plans to invest In (he 
shares of CSL Products For the purpose 
It plans to increase its authorised equity 
capita] from the present Rs 7 crore to 
Rs 10 crore. 


Meanwhile, for the first six months 
lOOS'Oa (he CMiipany earned a net pndit aS 
Rs 2.2 crore whkK is 2h percent higher than 
the net profit earned for the enure year in 
1992*9.1 and sate was ^so higher at Ri 31 
crore. Encouraged by iu performance the 
company undenook lo increase its capacity 
to40.000spindles by March 1994ai^ funher 
to 50.000 spmdies in Decenta 1995 el a 
wal con of Rs 27 ciore. 

LML 

Towards a lUmaround 

The Kanpur-hased. Singhania group 
company. LML. wNch has a technical'Cum* 
financial agreement with the Italian (wt^ 
wheeler giant. Piaggio. managed to increase 
Its net sales in 1992-93 hy 85 6 percent (on 
an annualised basis) over the previous year. 
Further, u agamic a net loas ol Rs 34.8 crore 
in the previous year.the company’s lots was 
on1yRs6.l crore in 1992*93, showic^ signi 
of a turnaround The company ann butts Its 
performance (o the measures initiated by it 
such as rationalisatwn. improved product 
quality and performance as also the thrust 
given to majteting Froduetton was higher 
at UI.722 scooters as againsi 1.10.646 
scouten in (he previous year and sale was 
higherai 1,24.lS9scoottrsasageirui 1,10.797 
sold in (he prevraus year. The company has 
also succeeded in redmng the I mport corHont 
of its product from 29.4 per cent to 17.7 per 
cent. Further, (he contribution per vehicle 
improved Mgnificamly mainly due to the 
overwhelming success of (he new model 
'Select* whKh was introduced during the 
year. The new model, whkh is easily the 
most expensive scooter in the market, 
accounted for SS per cent of its tumver and 
IS already the most $ou^*after scooter in 
(hemarkd according to thecompany. Further, 
operating proftt more than quadrupled over 
tte previous l8*moadi period. 

Meanwhile the friction between the 
Sin^ttnias and Piaggio has rqionedly been 
sorted out and a itew arrangement worked 
out under winch management control of all 
the IrKliaii oper a tions ttf LML will rest with 
(he former who wi II alio hive a 25.5 per cent 
sukeinihe company's equity capital. LML 
will also manifacture and export its Kooters 
lo Piaggio. wbicb in turn will market (hem 
in Europe. 

For the year 1993*94 (he company has 
managed a lumover of Rs 126 crore and a 
nelprolilofRs7.6crocd. Auiher. it increased 
Its market share from! percent in 1991*92 
to 18 per cent. The company now plans to 
undemke an expansion programme to 
increase lU capacity from 15.000 vehicles lo 
25.000 vehicles per moMh at a total cost of 


Rs 60 crore. It also plans to introduce a new 
series of two*wheelers with improved 
technology and design features conforming 
to iticemational standards. The company 
plans to position itself as a manufacturer i^ 
premium products with a presence in all the 
segments of the, iwo>wheeler markei. 

POLAR INDUSTRIES 

Diversification Pro^wime 

The flagship company otlhe Rs 120 crore 
Polar group. Polar Industries has five 
divisions, namely, a portable fans division, 
a caling fans (h vision, a press and lamlnaiion 
division, a pump division and a motor 
division The company manufactures well 
known brands of ceding fans and table fans. 
In 1992*93 the company saw a fall in net 
sales ton an annualised basis) and profits. 
During the period thecompany manufactured 
4.62.473 (5.90.326) fans. 75.493 (53.343) 
pumps. 14.278 (5.305) electric motors and 
1.012 ml (1.440 mt) of electric stampings of 
trartous typer The production facilities at 
the pump division at Noida. which were 
destroyed by fire during the year, were 
completely re*erec(ed and the company hat 
rcceii^ the insurance claim in full. 

During the year (he company set up a new 
motor division at Pandabad to cater to the 
cooler fan industry and It now plans to 
manufacture washing machine motors, 
gvieml purpose motors and other speci allied 
motors at this division. With the increase 
in activity M the motor division, the pressing 
division IS also expected to utilise its capacity 
to a fuller extent. The company now has 
plans to install a high speed press for 
manufacturing electrical stamping. Withihe 
company commend ng export of new models 
andcipiuring the export market In European 
countries likeGcemany. France. Switzerland, 
etc, Its export earnings more than doubled 
in 1992*93. The company also planned to 
enter the capital market with a nghts*cum* 
public issue to finance its various backwaid 
iniegrvion projects as also to cneer its long* 
term and working coital requirements. 

With the merger of Dolar Electrottch with 
(he company. economies of seale areexpected 
to accrue and with the heightened emphasis 
on rural electnficahon by (he government, 
(he company's directon envisage improved 
performance in the future. Hie company has 
(banned a major ex pansion ^ogramme at an 
outlay of Rs 30 crore which envisages 
strengthening its other related act! vitiei such 
as the manufacture of monoMock pumps, 
electneal slampings ti vital component of 
a motor) and fractional horse power motors 
(FHP motors) which are used in white goods 
such as iir*coAdltionert, washing machines, 
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Jane 

1993** 

June 

I992*' 

March 
' 1993 

ftCarch 

1992 

June' 
1993* 

hlarch 

1992 

March 

1993 

March 

1992 

March 

1993 

MarU 

1992 

iBcow^apyi 

1 Net«uki 

5687 

4044 

20800 

16806 

5225 

4256 

6183 

6509 

6234 

4677 

2 Vtkie of productioo 

57IS 

4249 

20463 

17162 

4969 

4358 

5900 

,6641 

6940 

4942 

y Toui income 

$813 

4273 

21322 

18201 

5151 

4)85 

6024 

6756 

6964 

4958 

4 Row'mMerial^Hom tnd iporu 

coMvmed 

3828 

2652 

13489 

II98S 

3043 

2091 

52)0 

5880 

5300 

3654 

5 OOmt nuuiufKtvring eipeioes 

292 

316 

743 

709 

1194 

733 

288 

278 

115 

425 

6 RMiuni»ilioA <0 am^loyees 

337 

423 

1477 

1807 

248 

194 

136 

125 

67 

50 

7 Olher eipcmei 

356 

3U 

2945 

32U 

.‘6.1 

268 

231 

247 

140 

104 

1 Operoiing profit 

1000 

571 

2668 

489 

301 

277 

139 

226 

942 

725 

9 IntareM 

468 

331 

1732 

2262 

81 

69 

42 

59 

270 

187 

10 Ontst profit 

380 

71 

436 

-2121 

258 

207 

127 

165 

704 

538 

IJ OepnciatHHi 

213 

36 

1043 

1360 

54 

40 

56 

58 

13 

15 

12 Fr^t befi>re tax 

168 

35 

-607 

-3481 

204 

167 

71 

107 

691 

523 

13 Tu provicton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

12 

40 

68 

5 

10 

14 Frrfit afUr Ku 

168 

35 

-607 

-3481 

181 

155 

31 

39 

686 

513 

19 Dividef^i 

86 

35 

0 

0 

69 

52 

3(1 

30 

182 

168 

16 Rcuiiwd profn 

82 

0 

-607 

•3481 

112 

103 

1 

9 

504 

345 

LbbUiUeWawaU 

n Pim1«up Cipilil 

111 

349 

3842 

3833 

350 

350 

120 

120 

819 

560 

10 RBMTvef and surplus 

302 

221 

•3720 

•3113 

1003 

371 

709 

708 

2721 

920 

19 Long term loans 

lOOS 

ino 

9998 

10801 

276 

317 

290 

368 

0 

0 

20 Sboct term loans 

1002 

985 

5438 

4871 

751 

966 

21 

2 

2263 

1418 

21 Of which bank borrowinis 

807 

65$ 

2308 

1239 

598 

830 

0 

0 

2078 

1308 

22 Osois r»ed uMts 

2549 

2218 

13979 

13757 

1673 

1022 

942 

893 

550 

375 

29 Accumulated <kpreciMinn 

1309 

953 

7441 

6407 

178 

127 

448 

393 

28 

38 

24 Invenlorio* 

1418 

I2R7 

4262 

3962 

643 

937 

644 

762 

3645 

2678 

25 Totei asKts/tiabikuiai 

3766 

3432 

22663 

21799 

3556 

3607 

2277 

2437 

6535 

3761 

MloccflaaciMu Hems 

26 EsciM duty 

195 

227 

5146 

3999 

531 

539 

93 

97 

0 

0 

27 Ofoss value «Jded 

1043 

662 

3063 

1560 

629 

477 

226 

249 

1076 

777 

20 Total foreign exchange income 

313 

155 

973 

1462 

310 

117 

0 

0 

6146 

4498 

29 Total foreign eichangc outgo 

157 

29 

ms 

2343 

313 

123 

4 

1 

5384 

4003 

Key ftnandal and porfonMnea rniim 

30 Turnover ratin (tales to total atsetsi 

ISI.O 

117.8 

91 8 

T7.I 

.1469 

118.0 

271.5 

267.1 

95.4 

1244 

31 Saks to (oul net assets (%) 

201 7 

151.7 

1.0 7 

102 5 

2195 

2124 

542.4 

543.3 

107.4 

1614 

32 Gross value «tded to gnis fixed 

aiseu (10) 

409 

28 9 

21 9 

II. .3 

37.6 

467 

24 0 

27.9 

195.6 

207.2 

33 Return on inveaunent (grots profit 

to total assets) (%> 

10.1 

2 1 

1.9 

-9.7 

7 3 

57 

56 

6.8 

10 8 

14.3 

34 Onws pmril tt > sales (gross marginj (4) 

6.7 

1.8 

2 1 

-12.6 

4.9 

49 

2 1 

2 5 

11.3 

11.5 

39 Operating profit to sales (%) 

17.6 

14.1 

13.8 

2.9 

$8 

6 5 

2.2 

.3.5 

15 1 

15.5 

36 ProTu before lax to sales (%) 

3.0 

09 

-2.9 

-20.7 

3.9 

39 

11 

1.6 

11.1 

11.2 

37 Tax peoviiion to profit before tax (%) 

0.0 

0.0 

00 

00 

11 3 

7 3 

56 3 

63 6 

07 

19 

38 Profit after lax to net worth 

(return on equNy) (%) 

20.7 

61 

.497J 

-483^ 

1)4 

21.5 

)7 

4.7 

194 

34.7 

39 Dividend (%) 

20.0 

100 

0.0 

O.ti 

200 


25 0 

25.0 

30.0 

30.0 

40 Earning per shire (Ra) 

3.29 

1.00 

-1 58 

-9.08 

8.73 

5.03 

2.58 

3.25 

8.38 

9.16 

41 Book value per share (Rs) 

1$.9I 

16.33 

0.32 

1.88 

26.17 

22.37 

69 08 

69.00 

43.22 

26.43 

42 P/E ratio (based on latest and 

Mcretponding last year’s price) 

31.2 

00 

53.8 

0.0 

89 

00 

39 7 

0.0 

18.5 

0.0 

43 Debt*cquiiy ratio (ai^usied for 
revaluation) (%} 

123.6 

194.7 

8195 1 

ISOO.I 

33.1 

44.0 

35.0 

44 4 

0.0 

0.0 

44 Shosi tensi bank borrowings lo 

inveiHorias (%) 

$4.2 

50.9 

54.2 

565 

93.0 

88 6 

00 

00 

57 0 

40.8 

45 Sundry crediters le sundry debtors (%) 

107.6 

118.1 

201 7 

2S4.4 

88.2 

67.4 

IQ.I.S 8 

1882 9 

42 2 

105 0 

46 Total remuneration to en^loyeei 

to gross value adiUd (%) 

32.3 

63.9 

48.2 

ilS.8 

39.4 

407 

60.2 

SO. 2 

62 

6.4 

47 Total ramuneratioq/to employees 

(0 value of produonon (%> 

9.8 

100 

7.2 

10 5 

50 

4 5 

2.3 

1.9 

1 0 

1 0 

48 XIrosi filed aiiais formation (%) 

1J.4 

7.9 

1.6 

3.9 

63 7 


55 

139 

46 7 

63.8 

49 Growth *n invaiuories (%) 

15.6 

31.6 

7.6 

-16.6 

-31.4 


-33 1 

17.9 

36.1 

28.3 


* ]5nv3Mhi 
** II mooUit 
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audio/v}deo equipment and the like. Ii 
plana to derive about half of its turnover 
from divisions other than fans in (he next 
three years. For the purpose the company 
is scouting for a technological iie*up (o 
produce hi-tech 'Jei pumps*, ft also plans 
to increase the capacity of the elecirical 
stamping division from the present ISOtpa 
to400 tpa which will be a kind of backward 
integration for the company as il will utilise 
up 10 60 per cent of its capacity for its own 
consumption. 

Anil Agarwal, chairman, eipccts the 
company to save up to Rs 1,8 crore per 
annum from the manufactuie of stampings 
(increased capacity) which will go as a 
siraighi support to Its bottomline. 
Meanwhile ^ company has rinaliscd a 
deal with Amcol for setting up a joint 
venture for manutaciuring electric fixtures 
ala total cost of overRs 10 crore with borh 
companies having an equal stake in the 
venture Amcol has reportedly chosen 
IrKha as Its haw in order lo lake advantage 
of the low labour cost. A joint venture for 
manufaciueng fans sn China is also planned 
with Amcol. 

For the six months ended December 1 M3 
the company earned a net profit of Rs 1.3 
crore on o net sale of Rs 21.1 crore 

RASOl 

Raw Material Shortage 

Rasot. which Is engaged in the manufaciure 
of vanaspati, refined oil. acid oil and oxygen 
gas. saw a 5 per cent fall in net sales in 
1992*93. Vanaspati. which is the main 
product ofthe company, constitutes only 15 
per cent of total edible oils and is the only 
cooking mediu m which is subjected to heavy 
taxation and excise duty by the state and 
central governments when even high priced 
refined oils are exempt Though the excise 
duty on vanaspati was reduced from Its 
l.900permt(oRs 1,500 per mt in the 1993 
Finance Bill. reAned oils which compete 
with vanaspati are sliti cheaper. The 
industry ax a whole already suffers from 
low capacity utilisation following the 
discontinuance of allocation of imported 
oils and the banning of use of expeller 
mustard oil in the manufvture of vanaspati 
further aggravated the problem of raw 
material shortage during the year under 
review. Further, with the newly set up 
vanaspati units enjoying sales tax 
cxcmption/defermenl benefits as per the 
respective stale governments’ rales, the 
old units arc outpriecd. mainly so in the 
northern part of the country leading to the 
company's decision to suspend operations 
at Haryana Vanaspati and General Mills. 

With the adverse .siiuaiion prevailing in 
the industry the company saw • fall in both 
production and sale realisation Production 


of vnitaspat) fdf from 17.134 mt last year 
10 16.817 mt in 1992-93 while that of tin 
containers and oxygen gas fell from 5 lakh 
and 29.773 cubic metres to 4,6 lakh and 
I0.392cuhic metres, respectively. Though 
sale of vanaspati increased from 16.891 ml 
10 17,265 ml. sak realisaiion fell from 
Rs 62.9 crore lo Rs 59.3 crore. Sale of acid 
oil and oxygen gas fell from 2.216 mt and 
29,8 25 cuhe metres (o 1.810 mt and 10.340 
cubN: metres, respectively. The company’v 
operating prufii fell by 38.5 per cent and 
even 1 he fall in inieresi charges, depreciation 
charges and (ax provision could not arrest 
the 20.5 per cent fall in net profit 
For the year 1993*94. as per iu u naudi ted 
resulis. ihe company managed to show a 
nsc in net profii (Rs 10 lakh) despite a fall 
in Its net sales to Rs 59.8 crore 

SHRENUJ 

Growing Demand 

The third largest company in the diamond 
business in the country. Shrenuj and Co 
which exports to 98 per cent of its net 
sales, is next otdy to Suraj Diamoods and 
Classic Diamonds. The company is eng^ed 
in the business of cuning. polishing and 
processing rough diamonds U its three siies 
at Rajkot. Navsan and SEEPZ. Bombay (a 
100 per cem EOlf). A pioneer of the laser 
cuttisg technology in the country, the 
con^any has improved Ms perfonnance in 
1992*93 by notching a 33.3 per cent rise in 
net sales and a 30 per cent rise in operaong 
prolil. Though interest charges rose by 44.4 
per cent, a fall in depreciation charges and 
tax pravisioo led to a 33.7 pa cent nse in 
neiproAt. The company saw a 36.6 percent 
rise in exports during the year. Though there 
was a shift m demand towards low value 
diamonds m the global market, which is 
under recessionary conditions, the company 
managed to imfuove sales by changing its 
product mix. During the year the company 
produced 67.939 carau ^ cut and polished 
diamonds as against 54.994 carats produced 
in the previous year. The 100 per cent 
export-ooenied j ew el toy maiaifaciurii^ umi 
at SEEPZ was commissioned in ianuary 
1993. Sales of cut and polished diamonds 
were also hitter at 7I.5M carats (worth Rs 
61.6 crore) as against SZ886 carats (worth 
Rs 46.4 crore) in the previous yev, 

With the company’s rights issue (which 
comprised 2t,00.Q00 equity shires of 
Rs IOeachoRcredalapremHireufRs25 per 
share) ui November 1992 lo pan finance iu 
100 per cent EOi'. itsMuity capital has risen 
ritimRi5.6croretoR/8.2cmre. Encouraged 
by Its performance in 1992*93 the con^any 
maiMaincd (he ^vidend rate ai 30 per cent 
on the enhanced capital. 

With the demand in US and Europe 
improving steadily, the company* I net sales 


Tor the first six months of 1993*94 have 
risen to Rs 45.3 crore and net profit to Rs 
3.6 crore as againsi a (set ule of Rs 32.3 
crore and net profit of Rs 3.3 Crore in (he 
corresponding period last year 

MAXWELL APPAREL 

l^ets Exceeded 

The flagship company of the VIF groupl 
Maxwell Apparel industries «:hieved sales 
of Ri 82.5 crore and a net profii of Ra 4.1 
c r or e in 1993*94, representing an increase 
of 30 per cent and 46 per cent respectively 
over the previous year. The company's 
performance has exceeded its projections at 
the lime of its public issue ai^. further, it 
has declared a 1:1 bonus Its new process 
house near Bombay, which is now fully 
operational, will caicr not only to internal 
n^s but also undertake job orders from 
other companies whi le ibe yam spi nni ng mill 
which is being implement^ in Tamil Nadu 
is expected to commence commercial 
production by January 1995. The company 
plans to achieve interniiional quality 
standards through backward integration by 
seating up its own fabric processing pi ant and 
cotton spinning mill wiih an initial capacity 
of 20.000 spindles 

CNEC 

New Ventures 

Gujarai Narmada Valley Fertilizers 
Company (GNFCl is implementing an 
acetic acid project for which the basic 
engineering woik has been completed. Hw 
detailed engineering of all equipment and 
insirumenis has also been completed and 
civil works it site are progressing in full 
swing and mechanical erection will 
commence shortly. Meanwhile m order to 
lake advantage of the new government 
policy and the exi sti ng market environmem 
in the country following liberalisation the 
company has converted its project into a 
domestic tariff area (DTA) unit resulting in 
an i ncrease of Rs 21.7 c rore in the total cost 
of the project to Rs 222.3 crore. The 
iocrease in cost is to be financed through 
internal accruals and through the retained 
over-subscription pari of its non-con vertlble 
debenture issue. TIk company is alio 
implementing TDl and aniline projects 
which iR being implemented by a joint 
venture company (christened Narmada 
Chemitur Petrochemicals) betweenGNPC 
and Chemuur Engineering AB of Sweden. 
The first phase of the project consisting of 
nitrobenzene and aniliiK plants together 
with the common off*site faciliilei is 
expected to go into production by October 
19^. The company elio planned to launch 
a US S 115 million in July. 



INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A language’ Problem 

GPD 


Thi issue raised by TasUma Nasreen‘s Lajja is. in the fast anahsis. one 
of language and not theology. People for whom moJemify is essentially 
a wesr-ofKhyber phenomenon will it difficult to understand this. 


LET u» put the matter straight. We have not 
read Rushdie's Somwc Vtnes. Nor have we 
read Taslima Kasreen't Luoti. But then this 
piece ii not about the books themselves 
anyway. It is possible that Lai/a is a second* 
rate book, as a leading lndo*Ang)ian writer 
of India has pointed out. Satanic Verses has 
been taken a little more seriously. The book 
has been auacked on the ground that it is 
bl asphemnus of Isl am. The argu mcni againsi 
Rushdie's book seems lo be mainly 
theological. The case with Nasreen's novel 
seems to be differeM A number of cntics 
and writers have made bold to say that it is 
I sceond*rate work m the first place. The 
thought crossed our mind whether the fact 
that Nasreen's work is in Bengali and has 
been published in Bangladesh has been 
respunsiWc for this difTerence. Rushdie's 
book was wnticn in English and published 
in Briiam and as luch might have got an 
advantage which Nasreen's work was 
unlikely to gel. As if this diudvaniage were 
not enough, people connected with the BJP 
and ibe Singh pahvar who arc normally 
fairly ill-informed about literature and the 
ans decided to cel ehrate her hook. *!>« * I aj) a' 
(honour) of the book could nor have been 
more damaged. 

You might think that wc arc making luu 
much of this 'language' problem. But Indian 
sociciy. especially its elite, has the most 
callous attitude to Indian languages (escepi 
of course English and Hindi). There was a 
big seminar In Lonavala (at one time a 
beautiful hill*siaiion midway hetNvecn 
Bombay and Pune) recently. We undenuand 
thai a film-maker there said that he was proud 
of the fact that he did not know any Marathi 
in spile of the fact that he lived in Bombay, 
He makes films in Hindi, so presumably the 
status of Hindi a» a dvills^ language is 
acceptable lo him. Why he does not make 
his ^ims in English would have been one 
good question to ask. Yet another soc tologisi 
wem oniourguethai with authors like Amiiav 
Ghosh aod Upamonyu Chutterjix (wc hupc 
we have spell the names correctly^ writing 
in English and writing so well.'there was 
vimiihy no need to read 'Bengalee' writing. 
We could gel the flavour of Bengal without 
reading B^gatcu liiereturc Wc were not 
invited to ihai seminar. So these views are 
given here the way they were summarised 


for us by somebody who was (here. One can 
Ignore the sockilngist inasmuch as ah modem 
sociology in India h in English and. as such, 
if somebody like that ihought that Indian 
languages were redunJani it made sense. Bui 
the film*maker who does en^loy a native 
language in his films was arguing that 
'regionalism' was nu longer valid. He should 
be making hss films in Espenno or. next 
host, in the English of ihe one. uni venal land 
unpolluted by regionalism. 

It would seem ihai this colOAised mind* 
vt IS partly responsible for the vmknt reaction 
10 Nasreen's ipossiMy second-rate) Bengali 
novel which attempts to look at the plight 
of a minonry family in Bangladesh Tboic 
who think (and there arc many) that Indo* 
Anglian literature is good enough to 
undervend the world of Ihe rmiives would 
ftoi understand the impact that a honk in the 
vernacular seems to make. Lapo ihus is not 
only lakm to be blasphemous but also as a 
'native* intrusion into the glory of religious 
csccHecMs on the cine hand and the eacel lence 
of Enjdish on the i ither. There is a I mgui siic 
aspect to the quarrel over the Lajju 

In the case of Saunic Vrtses the colonial 
mind'set acted in one way-^sow can you say 
this or that about Islam in English was the 
question then. In the case of laua iheccdonial 
mind'set operates in a differeniway—how 
can you say these things in the language ol 
the AMives? In both cases, the argumcni is 
taken to be proven. With Rushdie the case 
IS internationalised. With Nasreen it remains 
more localised. Sr/rcMsc Vertes was banned 
because it was puMi shed in England, ihe land 
of the intematKNul. Idtija was not hannol 
because a book in a native language is 
presumably nm harmful It has noW been 
translated i nto more than one native I anguage 
which docs not mailer lo our languagelcss 
dite of filin*nuikcTs and socintngisis. The 
problem is one of language and not a 
thedof ical is.suc in the last arialysis. We aie 


in our language so that wc would know what 
'blasphemy' reads like in a native language. 

Precisely because It is a linguistic (and 
only remotely a ihcologicJ) question. iM^a 
has raised a Morm much larger ihan whai 
Rushdie's hook could ever do. Rushdie 
came under attack. In the case of Taslima. 
the educated p^ifle of Bangladesh arc 
divided. Had she h^n writing in English or 
any such 'iniemMiund)* land presumably 
therefore civilised) language. It would niK 
have ted to the genuine nft among the 
Bangladeshi Muslim imeliuctuals. TheSangh 
pariva/' s lavourrlc argument has always been 
that there is no 'modern* element among the 
Musluru The mobilisation on the S hah Bano 
case proved them wremg. So has the stout 
defence of Nasreen by a section of 
Bangladesh Muslims. 

Modernity is aunivenal phenomenon. But 
It achieves iu universality paradoxically 
through its regionalism, Hie universality is 
possible oAlybecauie there is still rcgionaliiy. 
Those who have no use for the dialeeiiet of 
tegionalKm and universatism cannot see the 
mobilising quality of ihe native languages. 
This is the reason also why Rajah Ah of 
Mymcnsingh (laihcr of Taslima Nasreen) 
and hi s famil y have been i hreaiencd and they 
have Bravely stood up to the challenge so 
far Of course anything could happen 
tomorrow. But a 'B^galee' book (let me 
repeal, pussibi y a second* rate one) has created 
a storm which is going to change quite a few 
things. Maybe, even a .setback would follow. 
But the 'regional' character of Bengal would 
have proved itsci f. A section of Bangladesh i 
Muslims have made ail those who slill ufie 
native languages (apart from Hindi, that isi 
proud of thelt enterprise. Because it is in 
those languages that the arguments in favour 
of a position or agamsi become meaningful. 
In that sense the genuineness of the 
fundamental ist opposition cannut be doubted. 
Its wisdom can be. It would he foolhardy to 
say how the battle <iver Taslima's novel 
would end. Bui that it has hecn joined is 
beyond doubt. People f<ir whom modernity 
IS cs5eniially a wesi*of*Khybef phenomenon 
would Hod It difficult to understand this or. 
even if they understood it, they would 
probably find ii Irrelevant and meanlngleis 
and rcium to their favountc Indo-Anglian 
writers In the meanwhile, the natives would 
go on threatening and killing each other— 
and writing in ihc native languages 


wailing to acquire the translation of Usi^ 
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COMMENTARY 


Auctioning of Rupee Funds 

New Issues in Indo-Russian Economic Relations 

R G GidMUiubJi 

Two proposals mooted by the Russian government during the Indian 
prime minister's recent visit to Russia—aucHonirtg of rupee funds 
represeniing debt repayment to Russia and investment of these ft^uis in 
equity capital m —raise new issues in Indo-Russian economic 

relations which need to be carefully considered by the Indian 
government. 


THE VIM of pnme minister Nvasindie Roo 
to Mowow from June 29 lo July 2. dunng 
which A joint declAWion wu muSe and mat 
agreements were signed covering poJittcal* 
defence, economk, acientjric'tecluiicai and 
cul Mral fields, assumed great signifkance i n 
forging close indo<Rus3ian relaooiu in the 
yean to come. In the economic field efforu 
ate to be mnde in (be nest iwo*three months 
to translate the agreements into concrete 
meamres. Wbenimptcmenied.anewcbagcer 
will be opened in economic ties between 
India and Russia. Two proposals that mark 
ihis new development are: (a) auctioning of 
the rupee funds in Moscow; and <b) 
investment of the rupee funds in equity capitai 
in India. 

The genesis of this new deveiupmeni is 
that from 199.1 Russia has been receiving 
rupee fupda to the tune of Rs 3,000 crore 
per year aa part of debt repayment to Russia. 
Thus over the next 12 yean, a sum of Rs 
36,000crore will be made available by India. 
An agreement had been reached dunngBons 
Yeltsin’s visit to India in January 1993 that 
these funds were to be used by Russia for 
the pur^iase of goods from India. But during 
the last over one year Russia has nut been 
able to util isc much of these funds and hence 
the n^ee hmda have beat feomg accumulated. 
So Russia has now proposed modificaiions 
in the mode and purpose ofthe use of funds. 
An effort is made here to analyse these 
proposals in view of their implications for 
Indiainthe years locome. h is also worth while 
to consider possible measures to safeguard 
India's interests. 

it appears that the Russian govtmmenl 
was considering tthe auction of 'clearing 
rupees’ (the term used for rupee funds in 
Moscow) over Che Ixsi several mnnfhs which 
would serve not only as an mcendve for 
availing of accumulating rupee funds hut 
also for honiong ugging Indo-Russian trade. 
Moreover, it could alsobe a source of earning 
dol Ian for Ihe R ussian exchequer. What leni 
(tedence to ihii concept w» ihM itome foreign 
fl rTHs operating in Moscow apparcnil y oTfered 


U5g2forRs I00lobuyupcmre»i*fclearing 
rupees from ihe Russian government after 
Yeltsin's visit tolndia Iasi year. But the deals 
dkl noi maienalise probably because there 
was pressuie cn the Russian gov eram ew 
from Ihe newly-emerging groupi of pnvate 
trading houses and even the state trading 
organisations dealing with foreign trade who 
feared kiu of the opportunity to uw these 
rupee funds. 

There IS an added (fa mansion to (he rupee 
auctioning. As reported by Vladimir 
Radyuhin (TV Hindu June 29) the proposal 
(0 auctwn cleanr^ rupees in Russia was 
reported to have been m^ by the Russian 
fmance ministry. That this proposal did noi 
orifinaie from the miruary of foreign trade 
(Mm wes Hgniftcani. Ihe MPT had actually 
prepared a list of commodHies worth Rs 
1,900crore to be pwchaied from 1 ntba agtmn 
debt repayment before the proposal of rupee 
auction was made by the finance nunisiry 
Further, according to the Russian deputy 
prime rmnsier Yiri Varov, several Ruuian 
govenuneru agerKies were putting up claims 
for the clearing rupees whi^ again suggests 
but there was no 1^ of demand for Indiai 
goods to be btwfhi with the cleanog rupees. 
What was really lacking was a proper 
mechanism by which the clearing rupees 
couM be utiliied 

Be that as H may. the need for rupee 
auction was justified by the Russian side on 
(he eve of the visit of the Indian ihime 
minister. Elaborating the Russian 
governmeni's positioo on this issue, it has 
been obs er ved that notwithstanding the inter* 
governmenul exchac^ of letters of January 
28. 1993 on the use of (he rupee funds, 
several foooo had hampered the utilisation 
ofthefursds forimpoftinggood' and services 
fTom India. They stem from the transitional 
character of the Russian economy in wfaidi 
the market mechanitpi for iniemational 
valuation of the Russitfi currency is far from 
perfect. Hence, es an expenmem. aJIocaiiofl 
of a portion of the rupee funds to Russian 
importers through the Moscow central stock 


exchange had been urvler consideration. It 
ts further contended that this would also 
enhance (he fcceipu to (he Russian exchanger 
and al so enable emablishment of a real market 
rale of exchange foe centnhred imports 
agiinsi the rupee funds. 

Twopossibilkmcan be visualised in rupee, 
aueiinns by Russia: 

Possibihfy /: It has been suggested that rupees 
may be auctioned ai 20 per cent discouM in 
Moscow to eam more dollais (IndianExpnss, 
July 7), Instead of Rs 31 for onedollar which 
IS the prevailing exchange rate, the Ruuian 
fovemment will be able lo auction nipees 
m about Rs 25-26. wbeh means getting $400 
mn and not $ 330 rnn by auctioning an 
estimated Rs 1,000 crore in 1994. a net 
additional earning of $ 70 mn. 

Possibility U: As per another report, clearing 
rupees are to be auctioned at 80 per cent of 
the rupee'rtMble cross rate through the US 
dollar (The Htndu. June 29}, The prevailing 
dollar rale is*US $ I ■ Rb 2000 • Rs 31. 
This means cross rate for Re 1 • 65 roubles 
and 80 per cent of this means Re 1 w 52 
roubles. Thus if about Rs 1,000 crore (about 
one-third of the Rs 3,000 crore which Indii 
is required to pay annually) are auctioned in 
one go. the Russian blddm will be required 
to pay only Rb 520,000 mn Instead of Rb 
650,000 mn. For Russian importing agencies 
this will be an inceniive to import from India 
and this will mske Indian gwds cheap and 
compeduve in the Russian market. 

While I clear picture will emerge In due 
course as and when auctions actually take 
place, (he rupee auctions have several 
implications and raise many issues: 

(1) A major possible implicaiion is that the 
rupee auctions'wiR encourage 'switch trade' 
by the agencies and organisations who have 
acce» U) rupee funds. They may use these 
funli to divert goods imported from India 
to earn hard currencies. This is particularly 
likely in the case of many traditional 
agriculural hems of export such at tea, coffee, 
tobacco, oil cake and so on. Apart fn»m 
possiUy affecting Indian exports to other 
markets, this will deprive Indian exporters 
of the ^portunity to cultivate the Russian 
market. Another result may be unstaMe or 
even declining demand for Indian goods 
exported to Russia and other CIS countries 
thus affecting the Indian economy. 

(2) Rupee auction may not hdp India* $ export 
ofengineenng goods and hi-tech items if no 
guidelines or conditioni ere stipulated by the 

Russian government on the use of the 
auctiorsed funds. Russiao agencies and 
enterprises may prefer to import these goods 
from the west, altbougli in the past huge 
lOvestmeM was made and capacities were 
created in India to produce many goods to 
cater id the former Soviet market. So far as 
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other Rwntfietwcd foodi luch m leiKila. 
l«nMDt«> oc. lit CDAcemed. ia principle aw 
rupee auctions may make Indian foods 
rela^yeiy cheap and hence competiljve as 
compared lo those from China and South 
Korea. But if the liner countries rason lo 
dumpingi then this advifKagc mey be km. 

(3) A RuBsiao c<unmcnuior has said that the 
rupee auctions will be confined to Russian 
buyers and will carry a stipulabon that the 
rupees can be used only for importinf goods 
from India. Reexport to third countries will 
also be prohibited. It is doubtful that such 
comnuanenti can he expected to be made, 
much leu enforced. Oace the rupees an 
auctioned, the Ruuian govenunent may not 
be able to exercise much control over thdr 
use. Ihii Is the case with icvenl d ecrce i or 
laws in Ruuia which are there on paper but 
art hardly implementad If it is seen as a 
lucrative proposition, then Russian agencies 
could be UB^ u a cover by foreign Arms 
(or participating in the auctions. Alternatively, 
they may buy up the rupee funds from the 
Ruuian agencies who procure them at a 
discount from the Russian govcminent .HaKC 
the rupee auctions may not help genuine 
Russian trading agencies and may be 
exploited by speculators and mafia groups, 

(4) Rupee auctioning goes against the 
objectives of rupee trade between India and 
the former Soviet Union as promoted fdr the 
last aboul four depadei. First and foremost 
rupee acebunung was intended to avoid and 
bypass hard currency iranssctioni and 
intervention. India was lo repay in terms of 
goods whatever credits the former Soviet 
Union offered for the development of India* s 
basic i ndustnes such as steel. power, mi rung, 
etc. Hicre was bilateral balancing of trade 
so that neither country was required to make 
any monetary payment. 

tS) Hie rupee auction has in a sense been 
forced on India by the Russian govemmeaU. 
The contention thai it is an internal maner 
of Russia as to how to use the rupee funds 
IS not emirely tenable since the move does 
go against the spirit of Imio-So vies cconomK 
ties, the legacy of which Russii has i nherited. 
Ihe nipee auction proposal underscores the 
fact that India has been making concessions 
to Russia once again after consenting to a 
very favourable mpee-rouMe exchange rMe 
during Yeltsin’s visit to New Delhi inlanuary 
1993. It is to be examined whether the 
proposed* defence deals and joint venture 
schemes vdll adequately compensate India 
for these cnrKcssioiis. 

(6) On the eve of summit meeting in 
Moscow ihe Russian government decided to 
grant Russian importers of Indian goods a 
IkO days* deferred payment facility which 
amounts to six months* interest-free credit 
to the importers. Moreover, goods imported 
againii d^ repayments have been exempted 
from the value added tax or 20 per cent and 
the special tax of 3 per cent. Hiese two 


conceasiODS will be^ increase i mp ons from 
India. As m addiUonal mumnt to use the 
n^ee funds, the Russian govemmeni has 
organised contract icnkn for importing 
spedOc commodities hum India, enablmg 
Ruaaian trading agencies lo import a wide 
range of consumer goods such at toothpaste, 
shoe uppers, medicines, detergents. 
coariKtics. spices, bed linen and so on (The 
Hindu. July IS). 

Ihwtwi^ m IwDSAff Eourry 

Another impoftaiu issue relates to Ibe 
utilisatioftof tlw rupee funds for investmeni. 
Both India and Russia have agreed on this 
Isaue IB pnndpic so that a portion of India's 
debt cepaymeni can be utilbed to finance 
construction and modemiation of indusoial 
and other pnyects in Russia and in liKha 
(TV Ttmr ^/idid. July 9). Thus the Russian 
contribution to the equity of Indo-Russian 
joiM ventures to be sei up in India could be 
fUianced out of the rupee foods. In other 
words, the Russian governmeni will be 
convcrtii^ the past (Soviet) rouble credHs 
CO India into equity shares in Indian 
compaoies. Whileihe decailsire beir^ worked 
out, the implicatioru of the move deserve 
careful consider io on. 

The Russian govenumn seems to have 
invested about Ri l.OOO crore in Indian 
lecuntieiia 1993*94 ouioflhe rupee funds 
at hscommand, Thartiie Russian government 
would have done this with the consent of the 
Indian government is to be taken for granted 
Hie present proposal (or equity inveitmeni 
seems to be a shrewd kigi^ next step on 
the part of Russia which was mooted by the 
Russian prime minister. Viktor 
Oicnwmyfd in .ai his meeting with Narasi mha 
Rao in Moscow. 

Prom Russia's point of view, investment 
in Indian equity capital will partly take care 
of the accumulated rupee credits. At a time 
when Russia needs huge in vestmems M home 
for transforoung its own economy, the 
deasion to invest in equity capital in India 
seems to be motivated by expectation of high 
and secure reiums on the invesiment. 
Moreover, the tclaiive worth of Rs 1.000 
ccore in stocks in India will be higher and 
hence preferiMe to (he equivalent o( $ 300 
mn in stocks in Russia where inflation is 
high, (he economy is in ifesamy and Oiere 
is high risk on investrqent It is possible that 
theRustiaji govenunmt will use its leverage 
TO secure participation in joint venture 
enterprises m India, besides employmem of 
Russian consulunu. technical advisers, etc. 
i^ India 

So far as India is concerned, there will be 
no immediate capital ouiHow ft^lowing 
investment of the rupee funds in Indian cquHy. 
Hie funds are to be utilised for the setting 
upofnewenterpnsesand modenusaiion of 
existing units and for infraslruclure 


d e v et opment Rsasian investment may be 
panicuMy welcone in power projects vdiich 
have been held up or delayed for want of 
funds. Russia also proposes ro utilise part of 
the fuods for reconstructing the No vorotstsk 
port and related commimication facl lilies. 

Russian investment of rupee funds in equi ry 
c^tal in India raises several issues: 

—Had Russia imported goods from India 
fully utilising the debt repayment amount 
of Rv 3.000 bore per year, the question 
of Russian investmeni would not have 
arisen at all. 'Hial would have been more 
beneficial for 1 ndia by way of creating iob 
opportunitiei. expanding (be menu* 
facturing sector, mereaslng the demand 
for agnculture-based goods and so on. 
Nen*uii1isauon of repayment hinds by 
Ruisis for import of g^s mi^ have 
forced 1 ndu to agree to this arrangement. 
It will be highly speculMlvc to presume 
(hat (his could be part of Russia's new 
policy objectives, 

—Investineiu of rupee fundi by Russia is 
quail 1,1 lively different from foreign 
investment in terms of hard currency in 
the Indian* economy and the net benefit 
may not be significant, 

•-^tussian investmeni of rupee funds goes 
against the basic principle of linking aid 
and trade underlying Soviet-Indian 
economic cooperation for four decades. 
Hie fonnerSovitf government had daimed 
(hat Its socialisi (omign economic policy 
of Unking aid and trade differed from and 
was superior to the capitalist approadt. 
Hm Soviet Union was also against export 
of capital, against investment abroad in 
(he private sector and above all against 
repainaiion of profit. The Soviet Union 
encouraged imports from sid-rectiving 
countnes. indudi ng India, Hiescprinci|^ 
had been transformed into policies and 
protocols between India and the Soviet 
Union. Russia should now abide by the 
previous commitments lo India instead of 
converting past Soviet socialist economic 
assisiance inio Russian capitalist 
investment, 

—*016 value of Russian invckimeni for 
modernising the Indian industrial sector 
is open to question. Russia's abihiy to 
modernise hi-tech Indian industries, such 
as electronics, is limiied considering 
Russia's own technological lag in these 
sectors. Even for the fuel and energy 
sectors. Russia has been approaching 
Germany. US. etc. for advanced and ecb- 
Incftdiy technologies Russian investment 
IS likely to he beneficial to India for 
modernising only a lew defence-oriented 
industries. 

In these circumstances the question is how 

India should safeguard IIS mteresis Thclndo- 
Russian joint commission will meet in 
September. Bciorc the meeting, negoiiutions 
an to lake pfacem the neat iwo-ihrce monihs. 
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tndiiii policy'inaken and India's nmdit^ 
community should urge upon the Russian 
authofiiies ihe following: 

(a) *niefe should be a limit filed by Russia 
with the knci w ledge of the I ndian govemmem 
on the amount of rupee funds to be luciioned 
in Russia. 

(b) The Indian government should 
categorically oppose any experiment by 
Russia to auction rupee funds (or dollars as 
this will amount to devaluing ih« nip« and 
will also lead to switch trade deals on a large 
scale aHeciing India's interests. 

(c) The Russian government should ^ecify 
and notify items which will be allowed to 
be imported from India with the auctioned 
rupees. This will help Indian exporting firms 
to meet Russian itdWTements, There should 
be supervision over the adherence of the 
Russian and Indian guvemiMnts to this 
condition. 

(d) Oearing rupees auctioned by Russia 
should also be ulilised by Russian trading 


WITH the end of the 'greaiesi show on 
earth', the US •hosted World Cup football 
loumament. incorrigible sceptics, some of 
whom siill survive the onslaught of the 
ioiahsing ‘New World Order' further 
marginalise them.selves Oh^iessed with 
exploraiion of hidden dimensions and ihe 
dimenuoiu that am often ovcrtoofccd. the 
sceptics do not even spare the World Cup 
USA. While the rest of the world continues 
to debate on issues concerning the 'art' of 
the Latin American football and the power 
play eftheir European counterparts, standanls 
of referees, rise and fall of mega^s and the 
worth of the champions, the sceptics 'break 
up' (he tournament di ffercntly in come to (he 
conclusion that ii was also a 'game' of the 
'New World Order' played according to the 
lules of globalisation. 

If we conceptualise globall.saiion as a set 
of universal processes which, by 
multiplicity of explicit and implicit inter¬ 
actions. interconnections and inter¬ 
dependence. seeks to develop whai Roland 
Robenson calls the ‘'concrete xiructuration 
of the world as a whole", it might help to 
realise how the sceptics argue that the 
'greatest show on earth became a 'great 
show of flobilisation' 


finni for import of manufacfored goods, 
particularlyengineeringaiiddearomc items 
and machinery and equrpmeni. which used 
to be imported on a large bule from India 
before the Soviet diflMcgrmion ar^ for which 
necessary capacities were specially created 
in India. 

(e> lfsdo>RussiaA joint (radini veoturea and 
Indian ex port agen ciea with a well-established 
track record t3 (trading with the former Soviet 
Union and later Russia should be allowed 
m parddpMe m Ihe nipce auctkms m Moscow. 
Tlwy shmid be treated on par with Russian 
agencies since rupee Hide is involved. I f this 
is not done then speculators in Russia and 
India may band together to exploit the 
situation to the dorimesH of the interesis of 
both countries. 

(fl Russian invesoneiu in equity capital in 
India should he the Uu priority for utilising 
the rupee funds. If soch invesimeni is 
ineviiable, then ii should be distributed 
between joint ventitfesin India and in Russia. 


One of the prime features of globalisation 
m the 'New World Order* is elimination of 
culture'Specificity The process of chminaboi) 
entails sieamrolUng the daims of a specific 
culture by the stvcalled global culture. By 
iiself the process is Inherently political 
because the puNkists of ‘global' culture in 
aggressive display of power seek to promote 
It unilaterally. In the World Cup I9U4 the 
game of football was promoted to make ii 
a part of ‘globid' culture. The very seiccuon 
of the SJle of the toumament might have 
been, as is argued generally, a result of the 
Hnanaal might the US Soccer Federation 
and the mduence it has ovc: RFA. but h can 
also be viewed from a broader perspective. 
Thai the bonarua bad to be offered in a 
country where the overwhelming majoniy 
of citizens are not even aware that soccer 
could be so popular as to have worldwide 
competition, made ii clear that a ‘football 
culture' based on popular awareness and 
aiiachmeni was not considered an essential 
criterion by the promoters of 'g lobar 
culture ‘Then again./the imposition of 
'global' culture dofcs not require an 
enlighiened public. 

The i^puruon of globelisatioo in the 'New 
WortdOrder’ always insist on a global show. 


Even a case of eKrangement and tragedy like 
(heGulfWarhadto be aglobal show because 
(he 'sponsors' wanted it thai way. Because 
oS the grandeur of its show the Gulf War till 
today holds the disii ncuon of being the only 
war in the history of mankind to have provided 
a ‘visual treat' of death and destruction by 
iu global live telecast to (he people at the 
dining table. To refer back lo (he World Cup 
USA. the opening ceremony held at Soldier 
Beld was a part of the effort lo "make the 
game more spectator friendly", to quote Jim 
Pagha, the president of Entertainment 
Desanaiion Enterprises. USA. in a nation 
where spectator^ refuse to become 'soccer 
friendly'. ‘That America has K( its eyes on 
football was globally witnessed through live 
telecast of the show which had among others, 
the US president delivering a dull speech, 
Diana Ross danci ng and crooning, and Oprah 
Winfrey, 'the talk show lady‘. wandering 
aimlessly most of the time. In a vulgar and 
absurd slwofihe so<alled composite nature 
of the 'globar culture which was threatened 
by ibe‘Yankee show, highly un-ariisiic 
fflovemewsr called by the name folk dance, 
were shown by 24 human peacocks, 
reprei«en(ing the 'culture' of (he contending 
Kates. The giam used replica of the World 
Cup placed ai (he site of (heopemng ceremony 
seemed to have symbolised the award of the 
'champion ‘State' of the' New World Order', 
in display for the rest of the world lo xec and 
admire. 

It IS an open secret (hai the processes of 
globalisation in (he New World Order' arc 
tied to various shun* and long<icrm 
commercial proposKioas. The World Cup 
USA was no exception to the rule. 11 is wide ly 
believed that RFA's 'bli>e*cyed boy' in ihc 
US. the chairman and chief executive nfriccr 
of Ihc loumament. was 'elecied' as the 
president of the US Soccer Pedcratlon when 
he agreed tn pay a greater percentage of 
Federation's mariieiing nghis to RFA than 
what his chief contender. Werner Pneker, 
could ofler. Also, ihe RFA-dtrccied change 
in the long-established rules of (he game was 
motivated by what Joseph Blatter. Ihe FIFA 
secteury-general, descri bed as "the des ire to 
provide more oitenammem to the crowd". 
However, it goes without saying (hat more 
enteriainmeni to more spectators means more 
money from advertisements. In the 
toumament the playing arenas were liierally 
engulfed by banners of someof moK powerful 
ciMipanies having global operations. The list 
runs like this: Coca Cola. Cbevrolci. JVC. 
Canon, Fujirilm, Gillette. Philips. Opel, 
Snickers. MacDonald, and the company 
paying for telecast. M aswiCard. With a record 
number of people in hundreds of countries 
watching the live telecast, the toumamcni 
provided these 'giants' with the c^portunily 
to exploit the world’s most popular game for 
what in advertiiing parlance is known as 
‘global mileage’. T^ point is not that 


World Cup USA: A DiiTerent 
Perspective 

Dipunknr SInha 

Wk 'tU (he world debates the art of Lmm American footbaU and the 
power play of their European counterparts the fiict that the World Cup 
USA was also a 'game' of the New World Order played acct>rding to 
the rules of globalisation cannot he ignored. 
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revenue* ire uoimporunt 
but illomnce to idvertiien needs to be 
kept within i reiiontble limit to (hit 
interventions by the merchindiiinf world 
do not reduce (he fame (o a mere 
consumerist affair. 

Even the ^Maradona episode* In the 
World Cup USA is interpreied in some 
quarters as a 'product' of a no(*so*fair* 
gaineplan of a well known GeroiB 
sporUgoods company which alu aess as 
spoftion to both FIFA and (he German 
world cup squad. The argument put forth 
was simple: that the company had exened 
its InAuenceon HPA to 'destroy’ Maradona 
and his team so that the German team could 
win (he World Cup and serve the 
commercial IMereacs of (he company. While 
there Is litUe evidence to suggest that such 
a 'f eque it' was ever made, or (hat (he FIFA 
officials are gullible enough to accede in 
such a request if li was ever made, the logii 
based on the ’hand of the multinationals’ 
encourages the sceptics for a different 
mason altogether. Tie nature of allegation, 
akin to that made against some well known 
cosmetics* and garments* manufacturing 
companies during the M i si Uni verse Beauty 
Pageant '94 for their lobbying activities, 
proves that there arc some who have at 
least spared a moment lo think of the 
possibility of intricate and hidden linkages 
and ovenighted trade practices of (he 
muhinationals in the global supermarket, 

Ifliemaiional media has a vital role to 
play In the globalisation game. In fact. i( 
can be said chat nothing in the 'New World 
Order* happens without the media being 
involved m some way or other. Recent 
hisi^ shows that i n most c aaes the media* 
hyped 'drama' has a great contribution to 
media's globalisation pie. It needed the 
drama' of (he fall of the Berlin wall for 
international media te announce the 
globalisation of nM^liberalism; the 'drama' 
of famine was needed to leitbe world know 
about Ethiopia, and the 'drama' of death 
and destruction to globalise concerns about 
reUef in Bosnia. In the somewhat lacklustre 
World Cup USA. Maradona, arguably (he 
greatest footballer ever, provided the 
international media with inuch*needed 
inputs' to globalise the 'drama' with so 
much vigour that even the extermination 
of Andres Escobar, the ilUfated Colombian 
world cupper, was relegated to the 
background. After all. Escobar lacked fame/ 
notoceiiy to have aroused interest at the 
global level. Not being able to capita]iie 
on the rise of a megasiar. with Roberto 
Baggio, the Italian super-hero and the 
media-tipped successor to Maradona, 
failing to live up to expectations in the first 
round of the tournament, the media In 
desperation chose (he fallen megaAiar— 
chrisiening him Diego the Disgraced or 
Oifty Diego. In an unintpinng case of a 


decongestant rriievtng, if not Maradona'r 
flu but the man Id mself and hia team from 
the tournament, the wesiem media as well 
as their third world counterparr found all 
the logredieocs of a 'drama*. 

The moot point for the sceptics is not 
that Maradona was victimised for having 
found an idol in Fidel Castro, (be 'commie’ 
president of Cube. In the ’New World 
Order' the political supremacy of the US 
logically demands ihaithe American policy* 
makers will be too busy to bother about 
a footballer's personal choice, even if the 
footballer happens to be Maradona. Nor 
are the sceptics obsessed with arguments 
about wbetber Maradona had taken the fi ve 
banned substances deliberately or whether 
Brazil or Italy had a hand in ejecting the 
football genius and his team from the 
competition. What is worth betng analysed 
is the way the media injected a moral and 
ethical dimenaion to (he 'drama' by raising 
the bogey of justice and faimess for all. 
That FIFA also endorsed this line of 
thinking was proved by Alan Rothenberg's 
stance that "reasons do not matter because 
it is all a faimess issue", and Step Blauer, 
the RPA secretary, describing it as a 
"human, moral issue". Even if one accepts 
that Maradona had made a bluadar in not 
only causing dishonour to hlmaelf but alao 
to his country and millions offans around 
the work], one cannot ignore that fact that 
in simultaneous! yciiminali ling Maradona, 
the individual aisd moralising Maradona, 
the issue the madia only followed yet another 
condition of the globalising em br ace of the 
'New Worid Order’: overplay moral issues 
to construct and disseminate a monoliihic 
story making everyone else inaudible. Here 
again the Gulf War story ought serve as a 
good example. 

The World Cup USA was also uiilrfcd by 
(he media for global dissemination of 
'coloured* images of the world. While 
Colombia was depicted as violesKx-rtdden, 
criminal'iAferied. chaotic jungleofdniglords. 
Argentina was projecud. especially through 
the 'Maradona episoda' asa nahon of hero- 
wonhippiiy paranoids. While Brazil received 
the duunctkin' ofheing anationoffootball* 
maoi^ or soccer-lunatics. Romania, being 
personified in GhcorgheHagi. and Bulgaria, 
with Hristo Sioichkov. the 'reincarnated 
Chriil'. as nations inspired by Tiberaiion 
from the communist bondage. Nigeria. 
Cameroon and Morocco, especial ly the fmi 
two. were described as tfwrs which averted 
a war because football 'bnughtthem closer' 
We learn nsore: that the Germans are most 
disciplined and powerful, even if somewhai 
meclUnisuc; that the Scartdinavians exude 
confidence in spite of low key-appearance, 
ihai the Italians have religious totennee in 
accqxing Baggio, the Buddhist as (heir Ktol. 
(hat if the Americans do not excel in 
something it i* because they do not want to 


While it might teeip paradoxical that 
such images of ’fragments’ are being 
disseminated at a lime when the vigorous 
promoiiOA of 'global' culture it evident 
more than ever before, it is not hard to 
explore the rationale of such practice As 
is evident from the instances, we have 
Usek/dark regions composing the 'third 
world* where evil 'guys', paranoids, 
lunatics and war-mongers roam. We also 
have the hnght*and shining white realnf 
marked by the rule of the disciplined, 
civilised, progressive, powerful and 
liberated members of humanity. Then ihere 
are the grey areas which are in a state of 
iraiuition after shaking off socialism. The 
hidden politics of 'global' culture which 
hai anesicntially wesiceniric base, demand 
that such categorisations be made. 
Episiemologically. globalisation rests on a 
systematic interactioa with 'others', 
kno wledgeof the ‘other’: an assessment baaed 
on acquired knuwledge thus becomes 
essential. However, it ts also an interesiing 
feature of globalisation that the knowledge 
acquired for the purpoM of assessntf nt twad 
not be accurate or vompiete. Inaccuriic or 
incomplete knowledge 1 ^'others' is regarded 
as accuraieor cornplme ai long as it pruclai ms 
die supenohty of the sponsonof gloM isaiioo 
in the 'New World Order'. 

The 'New World Order' is based on an 
extremely complex trajectory of global 
coAiolidatioA. Clobalisation necessanly 
involves such consolidatory muvei which 
mam feat themselves in different modes 
and in different spheres lo present an image 
of the world as a single system with its 
cemre in the west. As pan of tyiiematic 
macro-construction of Ihe contemporary 
wwld order, the processes of globalisation 
in the ’New World Order' have to take a 
more complex form than the microlevel 
globalisaiKMi based on ampire*buildlng in 
the impenalist era The levels and layers 
of penetration of globalisation have a 
bewildering variety because us centrality 
calls for 'proper ordering' of standards of 
behaviour, oneniations, be lief* systems, 
norms, identities and life-styles foi 
development of a collective social 
understanding at a global scale. 

In their effort to understand this process 
the sceptics devise a special 'niuie'. First, 
because they are not ready to treat 
everything at the programmatic level and 
in terms of action-onentation the sceptics 
took for methodological, rather, 
^istemological roots. Second, unlike the 
mainstream academics the sceptics do not 
use the principle of exclusion in ihc name 
of academic respectability to cxcludr 
'invial* events from the purview ol* their 
search (or vital clues Thus, the .surviving 
sceptics of the New World Order’ could 
avoid 'dccun&irvciing' ihe World Cup USA 
only at their pen). 
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Human Rights and Dawoodi Bohras 

Ajfhur AU EoflMcr 

There is iarge-$caU mfringemeni cf civil Uhenies ami human rights of the 
Bohra community as the hands of its priestly clasts Although two hun^ 
rights commissions have urged the government to intervene in the sectdar 
qffdirs of the community on beho^ of ordinary Bohras. runhing has been 
done so far. 


I 

IHB Dawoodi Bofaru and ihdr priestliood 
have bean in the newt for cUiu to two 
decadea now. Today the Bohrai are a tiipiiy 
oppratMd and expioiied comnunty at the 
hifldi of their owe prieatbood. Few 
conmvmdei are ao haciMy oppreiaed and 
exploited aa the Bohra community. The 
BtArie arc a Shi ’a lamaili luthsect of (slam. 
The Muslims, as is well known, were divided 
into two Rud^ sects—Sunnis and Shras 
after the death of the pro^tet. These two 
m^or lecu were subdivided imo number of 
lu^Mdtovera period of time. Ihe Shi'as 
believe in the inabtutioA of imamat as the 
Sunnis believe in that of khilafat 

According to the SM'a belief, the holy 
prophet had appointed 'All, his son-in*Iaw, 
as his political as well as ipiriiuaJ successor. 
The institution of imacnat continued in lui 
progeny of which imam ia*afaral»SadiQ was 
the fifth (and according to the Isna Ashen 
Shias. the sixth) imam. After his death the 
Shi'a Muslims split into Tshna Ashan and 
Isma'ili Shras. The Bohras are a branch 
Isma'ili Shi'as, According to the Isma'iUs. 
(he chain of imamat continued in the progeny 
of Isma’ i 1. However, after the 18(h imam al* 
Muilaniir. the Isma* ills were divided on the 
qucMonof succcasion imo Niaarii (followen 
4 / the pre sen t day Ap Khan) and Must'alin 
(earlief, Qararmias and Duruzes had al ready 
BpI ii from the Isma* ills, form! ng new sects of 
which Qaramjta ire extinct but the Dunue 
Muilims live in the hills of Lebanon). 

On the side of Must* alian branch, the 21 st 
imam Ty^ had to go into seclusion on 
account of political conditions, and he died 
in seclusion. However, the Bohras believe 
that 1 he inrtiiution of i mamai continues in his 
progeny in seclusion but in the absence of 
imam Sa' is (iiterally, summonen to the fahh). 
they began to deputise imam and carry out 
religious functions on his behalf. The ftrsi 
da’i was appointed in Yemen and was known 
as Syedna Zoeb bin Musa. However, unlike 
ihe oiTice of imam, rheofftce ofda i was not 
hereditary and any competent aJim (scholar) 
cnuld be appoint^ to dit august office by his 
predecessor. Also, imam is supposed to be 
infallible but a da’i is not. A ds’i is liable to 
commit error. However, later on a new dogma 
was evolved that though da'i is not infallible 
rin'asum'). he is hke infallible ('kal- 
m’asum'). However, ihe refonrusl Bohras 


chaUeage cfaii as it ie not bom out by the 
autheotiemed books of the sect. There are 
grave implications indeed, if Ihi sclaim of the 
da'i being kal m'awfn is accepted. Today, 
the reformsts in ihecoramuniry aie ft^ng 
agamsi recking corruption in the system 
headed by the de'i who is 52nd in the line of 
thede'li. Howeva.thehead priest refuses to 
accept that the sysum beaded by him u 
fKii^ ran^ant corruption. 

The Dawoodi Bohns, most of whom were 
converted from Hinduism (from various 
castes ranging from brahmans to vaisyas and 
shatriyas) in the 12 ih and 13(h centuries, are 
today about l2milliOAlltfoi^houttbeworld. 
Of them, around 1 millicn live id India 
principally in four nates, i e. Maharashtra. 
Cuiarai. Rajasthan and Madhya Prwiesh. 
They ere also found in big ua^ng centres 
like Calcutta. Madras. Hydmbad. Cochin. 
Calicut, etc. Bohras are mainly s business 
comrouniiy ind hence lend 10 be peace loving. 
They ere compMivdy economically better 
off then ocher Muslims but have Ihtir own 
quota of poverty. Incitieelike Bombay some 
Bohrae hve in extreme poverty in vvioui 
slums like Goliber. Jofeshwari, Dheravi. 
etc. Bohrai are somewhat more iitanie th»i 
other Muslims chough higher education Is 
not very widesprevl. They generally opt for 
functional literacy useful for trading rather 
than higher education. 

The Bohras have been Mstorically a well* 
knit and cohesive community. As it faced 
penecution from iheSurn nilm in India, it 
became extremely centripetal, generally 
avoiding innef dissensions. However, it did 
face splits, both mi^ as wdl as minor, from 
ume to time, especially on the question of 
succession to the office of di'i. Even then il 
can be termed to have bean a fairly obedient 
comrminiiy until the a dv en t of the British 
rule in India when it wee relieved of external 
pressures. It was after the consolidatkm of 
the British rule chat inner dissensioos began 
to surface within the coninunrty. 

When the Bohras went for modem 
education they began lodistingui sh between 
the religious and the secular, and to feel 
that the Syedna tiKwld not exercise control 
over the secular aspects of life. It must be 
mentioned here that ttii earlier de'is were 
quite hcnevoleni towards the community 
and lived simple and exemplary life. They 
geiwally did not extort money from the 
community end whatever voluntary 


cornibutiom were made, wo* gaaar dl y 
speMon vifioui wrifiveitieasufes. However, 
alter the consolidation of the British nde 
when the Bohras began to prosper in westam 
r^ion of Indiai the high pcieeis b^an 10 
exercise gremer and greater control over the 
commu nity so (hat they could alio get more 
share la the wealth. This tendency became 
quite acute particularly during the lime of the 
510 da'i. Syedna Ther Stifuddin. As he 
became more repressive and greedy for* 
money, a challenge emer^ to his authofity 
from within the commuiuiy. 

However, the community faced nft in 
Udaipur towards the end of 19th century on 
the question of managicig the affairs of local 
jamaai. The da’i at dw time asked the mem- 
ben of the local jamaei to hand over the keys 
ofthe jamasi khana toibe amJl (beadprieti*! 
representative) but (hey refused. They 
mainiai iwd th« the da T could not interfere m 
secular affairs of the comnwnity. The mattar 
wem to Ihe court ofthe Rant of Me war who 
gave hit verdict in favour of the Udaipur 
jamaat. Stmilarly.the lonaof AdanviPIrb^. 
a wealthy and influential buiineismao of 
Bombay, chtilenged the authority ofthe 51 at 
da*i in the Bombay High Court in early 20th 
cenrury for misusing (he fundi from the cash 
box kept at the mausoleum of Cbandnbhal 
Seth in Bombay for buying private properties. 

The Bohn high priesi madefinCeiMicclelnis 
in the Bombay High Court. Hediiinedthat 
he was the real owner of the properties at 
well as souls and bodies of the Bohrks. ’Picy 
were mere slaves. That he was agod on earth 
and could chanp provisions of the Islamic 
sberi'ah. Of course these claims were 
dismiised by (he then lusUce Mertin who 
heard the case. The high priest then began to 
use the weapon of 'salam bendh* (i e. ex- 
communicaiion) against the diiiidents. llie 
5 III da’i began a repressive era which 
coniirwes In our times. It is an unending tale 
of woes. *nw da'i took ruthless measures to 
consolidate his authority and hii prime 
concern was no more to offer religioui 
guidance in 1 spirit of humility but loestablish 
his full control over (he minds and souls of 
the community. And whm his successor 
Syedna Muhammad Burhanuddin did was 
even worse. 

Through various means, fair and foul, 
both these de’is have been engaged In 
ematilng wealth and living In style. *nie 51 st 
da'i began to describe himself as 'Sultan-ul* 
Bawahir'. i e. Ihe king of the Bohrai. ‘nsese 
were no mer e entity words, IIk Syedna 
mad 10 live I ike sultan. He cal led hiidwelliog 
place apalace, Saifee Mahal. Like tbe Mughal 
Kings, he demanded or hii followen that 
they notonly bow before him but also perfbitn 
‘SR^a* (prostration). Needless to say, these 
are all un-Islamic acts, the prophet of Islam 
led a simple life, even went hungry for days 
to live within fnigal means. He M stricily 
forbidden everyone to bow before hi n. Sajda 
was meam only for Allah, But. in the care of 
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the Syedn ftiwnid tfinouncat M» tooiai 
and ill we required to «and with felded 
tiindi. wicfe their heede bowed. 

R)r all dua a lot of money WM needed. The 
'royal famly* devised mienioua ways lo 
acnau weaMv Ihe Bohns were required to pay 
to the high prtoH seven taxee-^Aw. kbuma. 
^^ia. dm. mM. Itoqqun rtaft and nezarmuqam. 
A network of arrila was required to GOlkcidie 
laaee it^iMy and eMTCiae coerei ve meajures 
^nfl (he defaulten. The high priest waa not 
satiified .even with thia In order *io eiiott 
more money, he began disMbuiiflg honorific 
utk$ NKD <Al.Naahiio fi KMAnMsd Da wre) 
and MKD tal'Mu'in fi KMdmwid Dawac). 
He also gave the tide of ^sheikh’ now lo rich 
businessmen, a QUe eafikr meant only for 
distinguished ulama and learned thcolo^ana, 
In rcfure for these titles, he charged ^eat deal 
of money. Also, be demanded huge amounu 
by way of salaam (personal offenngs). The 
salaam amount may tun into lakhs of rupees. 
One who refused (ogive would be humitiaied 
and rniuJced. It is also true Out iheneo>nch 
vied with each other for offering him huge 
amouMi fcnersUy earned Icfltimaiely or 
'‘illegimaiely dunng (he first world war. 

Since (he 51si da*i gave up tt>e limplicHy 
of earlier da 'is. many problems began for the 
community. The emphasis shifted from 
religioeiiy to workDy gianwur. More and more 
emphasis began tobc laid on the glory of Oiecto'I 
and hii role in 'dswat'. His entne family began 
to be gtorified. Also, the memb en of the da'ts 
family began to distance (hcnadves fiom (he 
ordinary members of the communi(y. They 
treated there 'ordinary memben' with disdain. 
The Islamic concept of equality of all human 
beings was relegai^ to the beckgroui^. *nw 
da'i began to emerge as not only the centre! 
figure bui also the most Imporum one in the 
Mliole system. Hw imam in sccJusmo was 
no w menfioned only in peailng. Ihe bi rthday 
of the da'i began to be celebrated with much 
•greater Ian- fare than that of Imam al-Zaman 
(i e. Imam of the time in seclusion). 

Many felt di snirbed at there developments 
hut could not speak out for fear of ex¬ 
communication. Even many amils disliked 
all (his but felt helpless as their livdibood 
depended on the estaUisbment of the da'i. 
Smet censor rules were enforced and (he 
amils were required to submit the maieria] of 
their sermons (va'az) to the da'i for his 
sppcoval. These amils were also instructed to 
devote most of (heir time to glorifying the 
di'i. Those amils who complied were richly 
rewarded by porting them to high income- 
generating cities, and those who did not. 
were punished either by being suspemied or 
posted in less incofn^gcoereting towns. 

The glOfificaciOA of the da'i was further 
intensified during (ha 52nd da'i'i regime. It 
went so far is torelegaie even dre prophet of 
\ I ilim to (believe iior not) an inferior poaiiiori 
In 1 calendar published a few years ago. 
da'i's picture was inserted afier Allah, and 
only then (he name of the holy prophet waa 


The PduiUa ulwia and leaden 
who were sen copiaa of the i. ilandar did not 
mutter a word agBinsi k nor did the Urdu 
newspapers write anyttilng againsi k. Most 
of the ulama and edkon of Urdu papers as 
wdl aa Muslim letters are behold to the 
Syettoaio one wty Of the other. And. (herrfor e, 
they never protest evee iftheSyednaisgwiky 
of moel blKani anii'lslariK rets. Many of 
(heae leaders and ulama are lavishly sated 
by the Bohm high pnesi in his palaa. 

n 

As pointed out above, the period of the 
52nd da'i proved to be much m o t cr epre a sive 
than thatch his prede ces sor. U was. therefore. 
nMural tiui de^ ducoereni developed witMn 
the commuruty. A revok broke out in Udii pur 
in 1972 when the da'i'i estabiishmam tried 
to compel the Bohns of Udaipur to dissolve 
tbeir iegitimaiely formed Bohra Youth 
Areodaiiofl as wdl as a cooperative bank 
set by them on the grounds that there 
orpnisartoftt were formed without the *raza‘ 
(permisaioe) ^ the high prreai. The high 
priest's estabhslueent waa now seeking to 
iopoac strictest possible coouol over the 
iMiitubons of (he community. Noinabtution 
could be set up without permitsion of (he 
high prieai. Even the local priest could not 
give permission. He has to seek pennuson 
from the Syedna before giving his approval. 

When the BohraaofUdupurmtoremnedtha 
u waa thek coreenmonal ngM to ereablU) any 
such matitubans. tftey were sevooly ptndied. 
IV tagb prieat dedieed sood boyM agtonai 
them and their womenfoft woe m o ka tod in 
Cahakotdagah where tfwy hadgoneto visk the 
mauaokun on dv deadi areav erea Qi of the 
saint. Moreover, in order to make (he 
'pur aa hmem' exemplary.du BohrasofUdMpur 
belongmg to the youth 90 up> as they came to be 
idenuAed now. were de h aitBd Cram enlmr^ 
any moaque or nomokum thnu^toui Indto 
Also, wyone wto maukamed any ennaa with 
them was ilso aimlady punished Moat of the 
(mliea in Udaipur were divided between 
pro- and anii-Syedna. i a. 'shabahis* and 
'youthis' as (hey were known. 

TV Syedna* seaiaMishmentcreaied a raagn 
of terror in thaeebre community. Any paper 
which suppocied dte re for mi st cause was 
also punished, gonboy Samockof. a Gujami 
paper which consistently su^rted the 
refonniat cause and i s widely read among the 
Bohns was specially dnwunced ml any 
Bohn reading it was severely punished. 
Urdu BUtz. aoMher paper wMdi supported 
die re form movement, was also proreribed. 
though very few Bohrasreadk TVrepresaive 
measures wot to swii an extent ihu if a 
husband or a wifo supponed tht reform 
movemcM. their mamaga was forcibly 
duaolved. M«iy familiCB werethusdisn^aed. 
In few'casea. even daMree born of there 
manul bonds had already entered inio 
wedlock. When the refonmiu complained to 
the government of serioui violibons of their 


fundaawdtil ai)dcetMiiudoMid|lM»Ktook 
DO notice cdtheaegnavanCes. Iffoarcdloasof 
Bohra votes, though the fear was hardly justi¬ 
fied. The reformists were really axaspmed. 

After the emergency they approeched Jay 
Prakash Narayan, who was also the preaidetil 
of Outens for Democracy (CFD) wMch had 
courageously fought againsi em er g ency. Jay 
Prakash not only pabeiuly heard the reformists 
but also wrote a lettor to the Syedna urging 
upon him to see |hd (he dispute wkhin foe 
coomunity was amscaUy resolved. However, 
the Syete's ediWishmeni eVre to remain 
silent TV refemuts thannqresaad Jay Maeh 
to kHMde an enquiry into (heir pieyarwes on 
behalf of the CTO. which he agreed to. An 
mqtoty cocnmMWn was conttoked headed by 
justice N P Naihwaiu s lUrcd jud^ of the 
Bomb^ High CouiL Olha members of the 
commission comprised two eminent 
academicians, Alim Khimdnuri and Main 
Shakir, a 1^ himinary nd human nghts 
acdvtsi justice V M Taitu^. andCT Daruarto 
Aki Dariuf.i noaedCandhian who laterlesipicd 
as she was mduciad iMo the Pubbe Service 
Commiadon by the ianaia government. 

The commission exsmiried several 
wiinesset and documentary evidence 
fubmiltcd by many aggrieved Bohris and 
prepared Ui report which was puMiihed in 
1979. TV commissioo observed i n its report: 
"Our enquiry has shown (hat there is large- 
scale infringement of civil libeniei ar»d 
human righu of reformist Bohris at (he 
hands of the priestly class and IhsI those who 
fail to obey the ordm of the Syedna and his 
amili, evea Id purely secular manart. are 
subjetfed to 'barial' resulting in complete 
social boycoa, mental torture and frequent 
physical asiauils. TV 'misaq' (the oath of 
unquesuoning obedience to the head priest) 
wluch every Bohrals required (ogive before 
he Of the aneini the age of majority, is used 
at the mam instrument for keeping the entire 
community under the subjugation of tV 
Syotoa and his nominees. On the threattof 
bamai anB the resulting grave disabiliti^ 
Bohras are prevented .^om reading 
periodicals which are censored by (he Syedna 
(fuch as (he Bomhey Semper, (he Blitz and 
the Bohra B«lf«iin): from establish I ng 
chantabla inttiluiions' like orphanages, 
dispensaries, libraries, etc. without the prior 
permission of the Syedna except by 
submiuing to such cor^ lions as be may 
impose: from contesting elections, (o 
municipal and legislative bodies witVut 
securing beforehtoul the bleisii^s of the 
Syedna; and above all. frem Vvmg iny 
social coniact with a person subjected to 
bwaat. even ifihe person isone'a husband, 
wi fe. mother, siaer, fetfwr or son. TV weapon 
ofbiraBi has been used to compel a husband to 
divorce his wife, a son to disown his father, 
a mother to refuse to lee her son. and a 
brother or lisier to desiit from attending the 
mamige of hii or her'sisier or brother. An 
cicommunicaied member becomes virtual ly 
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an untouchibk in (he eoniitMAi(y< eed 
beiitlM being isoleud from his friends end 
neercM relKJ v«s. i s unebie 10 attend Mid offer 
pnyen M (he Bohra mosqve. Even death 
does not reJease him from (he taboo, for Ms 
dead body is not allowed (O be buried at the 
community'S’^oflunon burial ground." 

We have given this long quotation from 
the Ondings of the Nathwtni comndsfion 
repofttoshow (he extent of repreasion which 
tha Bohra priesthood is imposing oe (he 
commihtty, Ihe publicacion of (he r^ort 
braughi 10 Ae public noucetheamusprobSem 
in the Bohn comminiiy and (he gravity of the 
tfuggle being waged the nformiai Bohras 
demanding democratic changes In (he 

However, as expected, the govcrnmeni took no 
nodceof (he reconuncBdabons of the Nath wani 
repor t . However, it did help ihe reformists by 
cicaDng pubbc awMcnest. 

m 

The Nathwaiu commission carried out 
inveiUgatiOAS of various complaints up to 
1979 when (he report was published. 
However, (he Bohra pneithocd continued to 
oppress and exploit the fiohris even after the 
r ep o rt was published. It took, as if. no nonce 
of the repon. In many ways, the represiive 
measures increased on iu pan. Thus many 
things happened during early SOs. A dnve 
was launched to compel (he Bohru to close 
(heiraccouflU Inihe MercantiteCo-operaiive 
Bank on (he pretext (hat giving and laking 
Interest was prohibited in Islam. The real 
motive was to destroy (he MercarKilc G>> 
operative *Bank, because if Interest was 
p^ibited.ii was prohibiKd forall (he banks, 
not only for one particular bank. ITiey sought 
to destroy the bank because they could not 
bring it under (heir control. It has been the 
Bohra high priest's practice that either they 
established their total conirol over an 
institution or (hey destroy it. 

Hm Bohra pri est hood also launched a 
drive for compulsory wearing of' rida* (veil) 
for women and gro wj ng of beard tnS wearing 
of cap for men. irKue who did not comply 
were put under social boycott ruining their 
social and family life. Alio, women without 
ridaand men without expand beard were not 
permitted to join marriage, funeral or any 
other social functions. Hundreds of persons 
were insulted, humiliaied and driven out of 
such funaions. A strong wave of resentment 
spread through (he community but no one 
could show courage to resist. Most of the 
fiohras (deferred to submit meekly, *nwre 
were only few cases Of pratBsl. 

There were also many cases of physical 
assaults on (he reformists and their 
suf^oriers. This wnicr was also assaulted 
twice in early 8Ds. once in Hyderabad and 
agalBinCairo (Egypt). Similarly, rnwyothcri 
were abo assaulted. In sheer desperation the 
prieadKiod. in order to improve Its sagging 
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a bomb ouuid* ibe 
wmmoittii of dw 5lM dt'i. The bon^ 
tftp te d e d tfvufuf t«o veWclee ind mjuftn| 
cm penon. The pneethood cfied wolf and 
trted U) inplicele (he refermitt. But no one 
wea convinced and accusing fingen were 
pointed towanh prieuhood iiadf. However, 
(he priestly esUbUihmeni orfentscd 
proe^ofls in many towns and dbea to 
cdebrete the fact ihai the Sye^a escaped 
unhurt m the bomb explosion inddm. 

Throughout (he 80s (he priesthood 
continued to let looaeareifn of repression on 
(be Bohnu. The rtfortnisu. therefore, once 
afain approached CPD and Indian People's 
Human Righta Organitaiion to appoini a 
commissiOA to Inveaiipte into the cases of 
hiraeimeot and persecution of the Bohm at 
the hands of (heir priesthood. The president 
and Hcioarygaieral oCboih (he organisaiioiu, 
reipecd vely. agreed to conduct an iKfuiry. 
An announcement tothisefTect was m^e in 
(he 8th All World Oawoodi BohraCortfercnce 
held in Bombay In February 1991. 

JualkeDS TVvBtia. the leOred chief juKke 
of Cakuaa High Court and Kudip Nayar. a 
noted journal III and an ex'high comm seioner 
of India to U K agreed 10 be on (he commitsioB 
of inquiry. The commiasion framed a 
questionnaire and sent it to a number of 
^hras. It rece i ved rciponse from more than 
i,50D persons. They gave details of their 
grievances, many of (hem etiaching 
documentary evidence too. The commission 
held twoPtiingi.one in Udaipur and another in 
Bombey. In Udaipur dqxments came fiom 
various places In Rs^aaihan and also from 
Neemuch in MR In Bombay, on the other hwd. 
deponents came from vahous places like 
Auringebad. Hyderabed. Calcutla. Mandswir. 
Indore. Bhopal, Ahmsdabad, Lada. Godhri, 
Ujjain and several othen. However, for lack of 
tune (he commiision could examine only 55 
deponents in Udaipur and about l25deponeMs 
in 8orr4iay during its sitOnp. 

The commission also received a trunk full 
of documents from various complainarus. It 
hadioexamine all ihesc documents to prepare 
its report, About (he control of the high pnest 
over the community, the report obs^ee: 
*'Vinually all vital social and secular actions 
of the members of (he community were 
controlled by (he high priest through the 
iiutrumentaliry of raza {permission}. No 
member of the community could many 
without prior permission, no member of (he 
community could construct a house without 
permission, no member of the community 
could start an ^ganisation or a business 
without prior permission, no member of the 
Gomnmraty could bury his relative’* dead 
body without prior permission, no member 
could open an orpha^e. open school. create 
I trusl, stand for any election, vote for any 
candidate without prior consent of the head 
priest, conveyed directly or through his locsl 
ainil...Any member of (he community who 
does so without prior permission is made 


lub^ to tool sodal boyeoa by tbe 
m cr nberi of the Bohn community.** 

This clearly shows d« extern of the cnntioi 
exercised by the priesthood over the 
comm un ity. There is undoubtedly total 
nfimcnianon. Tlw social network of the 
community is such that there ia no escape 
from (his regimentailoA for an ordinary 
Bohra. He is so completely dependent on 
thia network iha hi^ier outside H 

cannot be imag m ed. let akuKaOempied The 
hi^ priest exploiis (till fats tt the MIL h would 
ilw be no exaggsaMn to say (hm a Bohra is 
lisenlly not free even to hreeth e . His am life 
is under tight corerol of the priesthood 

Thus (he Teviba report says. 

'Theuaeofmisaq. ma and beraai is imandad 
to effectrvdy and absolutely enslave the 
members of the Bohn community to the 
head priest so that the head pricsi has a free 
hand to do what he likes and financially 
exploit the community to the extent he I ikes 
and interfere in their social and secular affai rt 
to (he extern he Irkei and virtually reduce 
them to the poaitiori ofpewna endpuppeu in 
his hMds and thus with impuniiy violate 
(heir human rights and self dignity and m turn 
enjoy unquestionod and umhlutad auihonty 
over everything connected with Dewoodi 
Bohra coflumniiy and make such useof them 
as he I ikes for hu own V hi I family' s political 
and financial advancement and iMarest." 

The commUsion has also given details of 
(he taxes levied by the hi|h priest and 
estimated his income to aioufid Rs 20 crorc 
per imum All (his mon e y remains totally 
unaccounted for and is speM moKly on 
personal comforts and luxury. The whole 
family coruisting nearly of 200 member s 
lives off this income. They have found out 
ingenious weyi to ivoid even taxation on 
this huge income every year. On collection 
of taxes me commission observes: 'The 
efficieiKy with which the aforesaid laxes 
and levies are collecttd by Syedna saheb Is 
all too evident from the form at Annexure D 
earlier referred to. The laxabon department 
of the government of India may loam a 
lesson or two from his efficiency, A reference 
to (he ^vesaid taxes would show that a 
Dawoodi Bohra has Jo pay to the high priest 
even before he is bom and continues to pay 
until after he is dead. Thus lax is levied on 
foetus as well as on dead ancestors. Taxes on 
foetus is a oovcl idea which perhaps no 
governm en t in the world had ever tried. The 
levy on foetus is called 'hamal' (Hierelly 
meaning pregnancy). A separate column is 
provided for it in tlv printed taxation forms 
provided to the colfedors.'’ 

Thu* ii will be fteeo ihM taxation and its 
collection by die priesihood is so efficieni 
that it could be mivy of any government, 
particularly in India. However, this efficiency 
lx the result ruofefRcsency of (he tax colkci' 
ing machinery but its cocfcivcnesi. The threat 
of locial bi^cori makea people pay up 
Somaimes arbitrary levies arc imposed. The 


Behras have no option but to pay. In ^lidn 
lotheaeiaaes. the Bohras are also made to pay 
donations on one pretext or the other, 

sAbout coercion and persecutory rneasurts 
resorted 10 by the priesthood, the commission 
says. "Every Bohra who answered Ihe 
quesnotuiaire has his own story to (dl. of 
^ysical assault, of social persecuiion. of 
agony and menul torture, of attack on his 
property, of ruination of Ins business due to 
the fear of barest and social boycotu of 
deprivation of company and starvation of 
affection of one s spouse, children, parents, 
dose rdations and friends, of subjcctinn to 
ban on entering inin mosque, jamaarkhana. 
community guest houses, one’s own burial as 
also of his ralations ii\ the community 
graveyard, denial of pemuisiofl for marriage 
ofone’scMIdrenby thehigh pnesi. However, 
out of large number of instances we propose 
10 relate by way oi illusiraiion only a few 
instances of social boycott and Ihe resultant 
menul agony, and torture.'’ 

Thus one can imagine Ihe kind of 
harassment and perxeculion i Bohra faces if 
he dares to challenge the priesihood. No 
wonder (herf that most of them choose lo 
submit. Quilc meekly at that. In corKlusion 
(he commission says, *’Oun is second 
commissiofl after a lapse of 14 yean. It is 
painful lo find (hat Syedna has noi learnt 
anything from the enti cism i hat the Nalh warn 
commission, the first one. made about his 
woribng. In fact he has become worse now. noi 
even bodiMBd a bout whit oUierx say, much leas 
(he Da woodi Bohra community which he heads. 
Nocommunrty amongtheMusIlms has wfCered 
so much and for so long as the Dawoodi Bohns 
havedoneacthe handsof aleader. whocommues 
lo be (bcuiorial, ruthless and unmindful of 
cnieltMs he perpenies." 

TIm oommissicn further observes: "His 
mode of working is to strike terror in the 
minds of Ms followerx. They dare notquestion 
Syedna Even (he highly placed among them 
obey him and his petty subordinates blindly. 
Any tax Imposed or money demanded is paid 
obediently, although most members of the 
community are aware of 1 he luxuries in which 
he and his family wallow." 

This and much more has been said hy the 
commission. NodoubIthis report will tell the 
painful story of the sufferings ofihe reformists 
among the Dawoodi Bohras. Bui the powers 
that be would not be moved. The government 
bothers more about the voies than the 
sufferings of the people. The Tevaiia 
commission has recommended two Mils to 
be enacted: one against social hoycoii and 
another one to control Syedna’s finances 
TTic draft foe tbe fust bill was given by it>c 
Nathwani commission also. Bui (he present 
commission has given acomprehensivc draft 
for (he second btl I too. Both (he bi IU need to 
be urgently enacted to contain coerciun as 
well as corruption of (he Bohra high pneu. 

Wilt the goveromeni of Indra do 
some thing? 
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Performance -t 993-94 

• U\f up by 27% 

• Net Profit up by bS% 

LAT has yet again posted excellent results. 
Sales and other income rose to Rs.2786 crores. 
Profit Before Tax at RsJ32 crores has gone up 
by 27.2%, 



Order booking rose to Rs.2,704 oores • an increase 

of 7.6%. L&T had a very good order 

backlog of Rs.2,335 crores as on March 31, 1994. 

In the last five years. Sales increased 3.4 times. Profit 

Before Tax increased 7 times. 

Market Leadership in Earthmovmg Machines 

• Indigenously developed Model 72CK 
excavator weff received rn the market. 

• New Model 90 CK-3 excavator successfully 
launched. 

Major orden executed 

• Methanol Converter for Deepak Fertili/ers 
executed in 7.5 months. 

• Test Separators for ONCC platforms. 

• Pair of er>dsh»elds for the 235 MW Kaiga Atomic 
Power Project. 

• Coal handling plants for thermal power stations 
of MSEB at CharKlrapur and NTPC at Korba. 


PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
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• Wagon tipplers for NTPC’s Ramagundam and 
Dadri Power Plants. 

• 2.000'line MAX-L telephone exchange 
commissioned at Chittorgarh. Rajasthan and 
ccmected to the national telecom netwod(. This 
exchange is capable of being expanded up to 
10.000 lines. Six more similar exchanges 
delivered to the Department of 
Telecommunications. 

Significant orders received 

• Columns and vessels for Reliance cracker plant. 

• Polymensalion reactors and columrts for I PCI. 

• RC boiler for SPfC. 

Leadership in hw voltage switchgear 
and petrM pumps 

Prestigious orders received for switchboards from 

• Tamil Nadu Electricity Board » Essar Gujarat 

• Crasim Industries ♦ TISCO ■ NTPC. 

Quantum jump in bottle closure business 

L&T's Packaging factory at Powai achieved full rated 
capacity for 30mm VacuSeals to meet the spurt in 
market demand. L&T was the major supplier of 
crown caps to Coca Cola. Pepu Cola and breweries. 

Printers make a mari 

IrKiigenously developed dot matrix printer • Paragon 
36. was very well received in the market. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The Company's Construction Group which started ai 
Engineering Construction Corporation Limited (ECO 
in 1944. has completed 50 years. It has 
consdidated its position in new areas • roads, 
bridges, tunnels, water and effluent treatment 
plants.... 

Major orders received 

• Kandla-Bhatinda cross-country pipeline for Indian 
Oil Corporation - secured in ^rtnership with 
Skoda. Czech Republic. 

• fourKiation work at Hazira for Reliance Industries 
for the expansion in POV and gas cracker. 

• Civil, mechanical, structural,pi ping and electrical 
work for Mangalore Refineries. 

• Administrative building for Stock Holding 
Corporation of India near Bombay 

• Wbir<um<auseway across river Tapi for a 
consortium of ir>dustries at Hazira. 
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Boundaries 

The Challenge of Change 
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CEMENT 


Blast furnace for Durgapur Sleel Plant 
reconstructed in 118 day^* 

Turnkey effluent Irutmer^ plant for HPCl. Mahul. 
Water treatment plant for Calcutta Port Trust at 
Haldia. 

Cooling towers for Nuclear Power Corporal ion at 
Kota and for Cakufta Electricity Supply Co. ltd. 
at Budge Budge. 


L&T Cement continues to enjoy leadership position 
in the market due to its consistemly high quality. 
Anrmal producticni rose to 23.59 lakh tonnes. 


SHIPPING 


The handysize market sector, in which L8T's fleer 
operates, has heen the least affKted by recessionary 
conditions, and the Compatsy's fleet uf six ships 
performed well. A phas^ pfogrammc of fleet 
upgradation is being implemented. 
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INTfRNATlONAt BUSINESS 

• Construe Non Group's overseas turnover touched 
Rs.87 crores and orders valued a( Rs.261 ctores 
were hooJted. 

M«Mor overseas orders 

• Construction of a townshtp of MK) housing units 
at Zernograd Russia, valutd at Ks.163 crores. 

• Woler ta'Htment plant for Central Water 
Authority in Mauritius, valued at Rs.b <ror(>s. 

• 33/U kV substations at Ra$ Al Khatmah, UAE, 
valued at Rs,26 crores. 

• Export order under execution front Born Heaters 
Limited. UK. tor supply of firid heaters for a 
refinery in Smg^ipore. 

• Switchgear business booked in Thailand. 

• L&Ts ACSs introduced in Australia. 

• Breakthrough orders (khti new customers in USA 
for fullv-machir>ed and semi-machirMHi cast and 
forged components 

Impressed by LATs Eutectic Busirsess in IrKlia, 
Eutectic^Castolin has entrusted to l&T. as market 
associate, the marketing of its products in South East 
Asia. 

Software exports continue<l to grow. A satellite 
communication link bc^een LAT's IBM E$ 9000 
mainframe at Powai and IMS'Erankiurt. Germany, 
was established for the execution of an ofHhorr^ 
development project. 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT_ 

• L&7 developed an indigenous, 
cost-effective hydrostatic version of a compactor. 

• Loader-backhoe, model 580. incorporating 


improved power transmission systems, 
introduced. 

• Prototype hydraulic transmission drive developed 
for replacing the mechanical transmissiort system 
of shunting locomotives. 

• New designs of fuse-switch units and upgraded 
version of ACBs introduced. 

Intemalional Quality 

Several ISO 9000 certificates were received by the 
I AT Croup of Companies for: 

• Industrial valves 

• Pressure vessels, heat exchangers, reactors and 
structural fabrication 

• Projest management of chemiral plants 
A systems 

« Switchgear, switchboards and petroleum 
dispensing units 

• Software services 
« Ehn Ironies 

• Earthmoving e<tuipmeni. 

LAT has been ranked first in terms of high quality of 
servrcesfproducts and set ond in corporate 
leadership among Indian companies by Asia's 
leading Konomic journal, the Hong Kong-based F#r 
Eastern Ec onom k R eview in its annual survey nf 
Asian (orporaie leadership. 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

A four-year settlement, covering ali Bombay-basod 
unionised employees, was signed in December 
1991. Industrial relations in all establishments and 
worksiii's were by and large (ordial. The active 
cooperation of empfoyees is an important factor in 
the Company's growth and success. 
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COMMUNITY SE^VjCE__ 

L&T contiaues to be a froot'Ajnner in provi^jing 
community services in family welfare, mother and 
child care, with special f6cus on the family planning 
programme. 

The L&T Group of Companies has donated over fts. 
one crore, irKluding R$.21 lakhs from its empfoyees, 
for earthquake relief in Maharashtra. 


NEW fR OlEaS/COlU B ORATiO NS_ 

l&rs third cement plant at Hirmi, MP {capacity: 
175 million tpa) was commissioned in March. 
Construction work on the ).5 million tpa Gujarat 
cement project is progressing satisfactorily. Wlh the 
expected commissioning of this unit by September 
1995, L&Ts cement rapacity would exceed h 
millior> tonnev per annum. 

L&T is pUnnirsg to set up a nuxlern glass bottle 
manutacturing project in western Ir^fia, involving an 
investment of Rs.20<> crorw. 

l&T has signed an MoU with 
Aluminum Company of America 
iAIcoai to carry out a feasibility 
study lor setting up a joint 
venture for a mining 
and refining complex 
in Oossa. The 100*^ 

EOU envisages an 
investment of Rs. 2.000 
crores and wrwld have 
a capacity to ptoduce one 
million tonnes of alumina 
per annum. 

An MoU has bn*n sign(*d with Chiyoda Corporation 
of lapan for the* formation of a joint venture 
company which will offer engirwering services in 
areas like oil and gas processing, petroleum rc*fining 
and liquefied natural gas. 


PKOSPCCT S_ 

L&T has to chan its future course in the context of 
(he fasi'Changing cMonomic scenario in India and 
the couNry s vision rif integrating itself with the 
global economy. Mom of i&T's operations conform 
10 international quality standards as reflected in the 
ISO 901)0 certificaiion lor many of its business lines. 
The drive* trwards Total Quality Management was 
laurKhed during the year with training programmes 
for all employees. 

l.&T's crnprualo mission continues to be 'growth 
with pn/rtabihty.’ The Comtiany wdi : 

• Identify new (‘ippoflunilies in lunr* with the 
Company's strengths 

• Forge new strategic alliarKes to c'nK^rgo as a 
world'class EPC organisation 

• Promote joint ventures abroad for enhanieri 
a«<*s> to overseas niarki*is. 

l&T IS defcvmined to accelerate its pace of progress 
and looks to the future with conlidcmce. 
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Looking Back in Wonder 

In Search of Our Ecdoglcal Roots 


Rahul 


The burgeoning struggles around narurai resources hove generoxed a 
growsdsweil ^debate in politicai and academic circles which has 
esiabiished the vatidiry ^social science research frxm an ecological 
angle^ The need today is to evolve a framework and evensuaUy establish 
the guiding principles of an ecologi^ historiography and praxis. 


Oh, our mocbers eU have their pnce and our 
torn throw dwiueivea away 
^ the crew of the linking ship will be glad 
to reach any old rock 
And all the dying man wanu of thii world 
u 10 fight that he 

May know dawn once again and again the 
third crow of the cock. 

—Benoit Brecht. 

CONPUCTS over natural mourceuiehave 
iharpcned over the pact two decades or so 
in India and have found eiprcaiacn in the 
form of or|anlied mass movementi. The 
diilinguiihtng foaure of iheae moventmii ■ 
their concern primarily writh the human 
deprivation caused by indunnal devetopment 
through displ^emcM and enyironmentaJ 
depadMMA than wMi juit Ua envtionrnenul 
impact per.(«. This burgeoning urugglc has 
also provided impiraiJon for coniideribk 
investigative journaliin as the issues raised 
by these movementi have caught the 
Itnifinadon of a constituency nor direcUy 
affected by the deleterious effects of 
development but who are nevertheless 

vrorried by the )or\g4crm consequences. This 
groundiwell of interest and the debate 
generated ift paliiical and academic dcria 
has esiaMish^ the validity of social science 
research from an ecological angle 
Consequently therchas been atiend among 
historians to research instances of similir 
protest in (he past. This has come as a reactioa 
to mainstfeam history writing which has 
tended u> ignore the struggle for existence 
of (he poor and the downtrodden, the 
lubalterns. A considerable amount of 
theoretical and factual marehal ngarding the 
activities of the subalterns during the British 
rule has been generated by ibe subaltern 
Khool of biiiorians. Similarly there has beat 
an increase in anthropologica] and natural 
scientific enquiry into the lives of 
I communities living in close proximity to 
* nature and their habitats. The pressing need 
I today is for a franawork that can provide 
a lyitematic basis for funher enquinei. Such 
a framework wil I also help in the formulation 
of a strategy for future strugglea. 

^ Thii FissurtJ land authored by Madhav 
1 Gadgil and Ramchandra Cuha (Oiford 
Univenity Press. New Delhi, IM) is a 


pwne eiing effort mthcdirtcOon of ptpvidtag 
such a framework and as ludi deserva lo 
be commended Itowrvg. by vying to uke 
In the broad sweep of Indiao hMory from 
the ancient ones to the proem wrUioui a 
sufficicM grounding m hard fKtt thbr effort 
has turned out 10 be more coiiiecturc than 
hanory. Moreover,the framework they have 
adopM as (he bMis for hutorical enquiry 
is itself flawed and has resulted in their 
reaching tome dubious and dangdrous 
conchstiOAs. A decaikd cnOque is here 
aBemptad wHh the aim of starting a debme, 
that, it IS hoped, will eventually estaMish the 
guiding principles of an ecological 
Mnonogriptay md pruis. 

The book hni been written in three pans. 
The first psSK conaututet an attempt the 
atnhon to build a synemacic ftiro c wort for 
the study of ecologies history. The second 
pan is a rec^iitttlaiion of ancient and tnedieva] 
Indian hittory i merpeesed from an ecological 
standpoint. Tlw third p«t recounts in detail 
the encounter bet ween the British inpenabsts 
and the Indiam and the effect Briiidi cotonal 
rule had on the forests of India. It also 
examines the forest policies of the 
government of India after independence up 
to the present tiirtfs. The critique will follow 
the same sequence for convenience. 

A TieieY or EcomoexL Hsroev 

The aiMhors stise in the prologue that they 
have anempted to study (he conditions under 
which humans arc prudent or profligate in 
their use of natural resources, the vanous 
technologies aod belief systems that have 
inihienced this resource use and the conflicts 
arising out of compedni claims of tbffeTcm 
groups of people on these resources To do 
this a new co n cept 'mode of resource use' 
has been advarKcd to suppkmeot (heMaoist 
co tK e pt of 'mode of reMUfce uw. howevs. 
is as problematical as tbecoicepof mode 
^ production' as a means of identifying 
distinct historical epochs. TNs ti»y have 
done to remove the iMuaaof neglect of the 
inierKiion between hyfnans and their 
ac^ogical bare that they have perceived in 
the study of history so far. The conc ep t of 
mode of resource use. however, is as 
proMemmical as the concept of mode of 


production wMdi it aeeki to replace. Bodt 
modes of production and modes of resotute 
use ire not independent andahsolutB variiUea 
but very much d eter mined by «)d In turn 
desermimfig ocher variablaa uch it tbe 
dlHribaUon of political and cconomk power 
aod belief systems in sodecy. Hie different 
modes heve elweys overtyped and apart 
from the modem tndwirlal era and^tiM e^y 
hunter gmherer era it U very difRcult to 
specif precisdy a particular ere as being* 
doenuuted by aparticularmode. TIk materia] 
bare, the belief lystcms and social relations 
have all influeftted each other to a greater 
or lesaer degree in the devdopment of 
mankind 

Ttie ifitroductioD of theprabtenuttc concept 
of (he mode of resource use cr ea tes some 
senous problems for the understanding of 
hlKor) Even though the whole of the period 
from the end of (he Miuryan era up to the 
advent of the British can be said to have been 
dormnaied by the peasant modeof production 
there were nuisive changes in social 
organisation and economic activities over 
tbit whole period which profoundly 
taifluencad modes of resource use. This has 
been totally Ignored by the authors in (heir 
trea tment of Ihis period aa will be discussed 
later. The authors go on to say that (hey have 
played down the difference between the 
capKilist and socialist lystems in modem 
tinea because from the point of view of 
ecological impact and technoloyies of 
resource use (hay have more or less been 
sunilar. This is an eiiremely ahistorical way 
of looking « events because it overlooks the 
fact that the industrial revolution and 
capitalism wcrebroughi on by (he commeRial 
revolution attendant on the huge surpluses 
pouring into Europe as a consequence of 
colonia] brigandage. The factihat the socialist 
economies postdate capilalism and have been 
far less extractive and exf^itative on a local 
and global scale than the capitalist economies 
being driven as (hey were by an egalitarian 
ethic and not by the profit motive is alio 
ignored. Ihe two world wan fought because 
of the npadous rivalries of the capitaJiit 
states and the subsequent militarisation of 
(he whole world is not thought to be of any 
coruequcnce. The muittnational corporations, 
the World Bank, the IMF and now the 
MvJuiaieril Trade Organisation which are 
all responriMe in large measure for tiie 
environ mental and human devastation of the 
third world and the pirating of its 
envirooraental reaourees have it loetni 111 
gained legitimacy with the collapre of the 
socialltt cbaltery agiintt the dektreiooi 
effacu of capitallim. Just because (he 
ce th odo x Marxist malysis does not taka 
account of the acolofical effacti of industrial 
developaent doeinot meinihaiithai becoma 
totally iitalevant and that It cannot ba 
modified. Ihus by fleeting Marxiil analysis 
and iDiroducing (hair own half-bikad. 



thi osAort «fe oo4 only guU^ of 
liRpwing Ihe baby oMt with the bMhwafer but 
ilioofre^aemgit with soim more bachwaier. 

Tbe chutes iA technotogiei of reiource 
m have taken place from ttte deeim in 
toimaitt to improve their Jiving conditicAS 
which ii a basic characteristic that 
lifferentiues them from other animats. 
VVhereu tome humans have subsisted for 
millennia at Die prinwy hunter gatherer 
level others have progr^sed to the peasant 
X iodusthal levels. This di ffcrence has been 
triggered by scarcities in the resource base 
:auied initlaJly by natural ficiors and later 
Dy humans. Thus there seems to be some 
iustification for studying the condition and 
technology influencing the prudence or 
profligacy of resource use. The need to 
;oAserve resource bases snd socis) structures 
with a given level of technology has given 
rise to belief systems and rules and regulations 
tinged with ^igion to give them authority 
fChilde 1942] . Invariably both resource bases 
ind belief systems evolved lu conserve them 
come under attack simuitanenusly. Ai such 
times the fight is pnmanly over these resource 
bases which ere vital to a community's 
sxistence and only appear to be directed hy 
belief systems. That these belief systems are 
iinly contingent and not absolute is cvnlenl 
from the fact that under the pre^xurc of 
having to eke out a subsistence exiueiwe in 
s dominant industrial mode tnbal!i all over 
(he country arc further degrading instead of 
conserving iheinmmediate environmeni once 
It has been devastated by industrial 
devdopmeni (Agrawal et al 19^5], In ihe 
second part the authors erroneously sinvc to 
string together (he belief systems of a few 
ihbes and castes into an ideology nf resource 
conservation. The conflicts whether 
I ntermodal or intramodal are over maintai m 1 ^ 
the sources of livelihood and not for 
conserving the environment for the sake of 
(he environment. To impute higher motives 
IS to err m the direciion of idealisation in a 
manner similar to the way orthodox Mai xisia 
have done with respect to the working clau. 
Today when pos(>modemist (hinkiog and 
recent history have successfully debunked 
both Iheepistemuiogical and practical v al klity 
of sectarian ideologies as tools of 
understanding and action the authors’ 
preoccupation with creating yet annthce such 
ideology is pesplexing to say the lca.si and 
downrf^l diabolical to he quite severe. 

When there 1$ so much Overlap between 
social structures, belief systems, technologies 
of resource use and ecological impacu over 
different periods of history an ideal 
claasification accorth ng lo modes of resource 
use can be of little practkal use. Hw figures 
and tables of the classiHcation thus made by 
(he arthors. even (hough they knk impressive, 
add little in our understanding nf history as 
they are mKhing more than cl.*mi.nts of an 
innovative vollHiinn of maicnal already 


•vmlabk to ua from previoua reaeifeh. Usere 
is instead the dai^er of such a dubious 
claisificaboe bhnkenng our view of history. 
Indeed the auitaors themselves heve become 
confused trying to drew condustoru from 
this foamework as is evident from their 
preposterous assenion that intremodal 
conflict is necessary forthe stable fuDcOoning 
of a mode of pru^ction. They say that in 
theindustnal<apiia]isi modethe sue controls 
the forests to safeguard the stability of the 
industrial mode. They have themselves 
desenbedm detail how hiHh the colonial and 
independent states in India have devastated 
the forests In the micfcsu of capitalism in 
the third part of (he booh. The capitaliH stale 
whether in (he developed counuies or in 
India likes strongconeervauenifl action only 
when forced to do m by popular protest by 
groups who are either materially or 
ideologically opposed to (he dominant mode 
of resource use Increase in population and 
increasingly voracious resource use to satisfy 
the rampant consunwnsm and miUian^ of 
late capiidism has resulted in conflicis 
intensifying to the point where the 
continuation of human civihuiion itself is 
in jeopardy. Under the circumaiances the 
authors' failure to put conflicc In a proper 
perspective and lo indici capiialism further 
reduces the utility of their faulty theory 

Doxaita TVkt iv Ou> DnAiv, 

The study of ancient Indian hixtory is very 
problematical because of the paucity of 
reliable sources There are the arehaeolofical 
rcmai ns of the Indus val ley civilisadons. the 
VedK and epic literature and edfcU. coins 
and seals. Tlwc the Nsiory that has been 
pieced together so far has involved a lot of 
unreliable guesswork and some painstaking 
textual. lingui.UK and material analysis 
IKosambi I95b|. Society uv in an incredible 
slate of flux what wiih climalic changes, 
influx of new people across (be Hindu Kush 
and new technologies being imported into 
(he subcontinent. Settled cultivation finally 
came to dominate during the reign of the 
Guptas in the 4(h centipy AD. The intervening 
years .saw a tremendous developinenl i n trade 
as a consequence of the development of trade 
routes followj on Creek expansionism and 
the Mauryan consolidaiuin To ascertain the 
ecological causes and effects of these 
developments it is necessary to make a 
thorough invcsiigailon of the scanty sources 
available. The authors indulge in imaginati vc 
guesswork instead, goii^ to the extent of 
quoting Karve's inierpretatioo of the burning 
of the Khandava forest by Aijuna in the 
MaHabturata in lubstantiation. Karve who 
is an anthropologist has herself expressed 
rescrvMions about the admissibility of the 
Mchabharata as historical material of any 
ir!i jhiliiy ms base other hiuoaan^ [Sharma 
|9K3| but the authors ’teem ui have no 


reacevteiona about passing ofT imaginative 
conjacnires as history. 

Tlie baide for supremacy of the Indian 
mind between the brahmins. Buddhisu and 
fains which raged over the better part of five 
centuries and which finally ended with the 
victory of (he brahmins has much axerdsed 
the interpretative skills of historians and 
sociologisu ^ike. Vinousexplanationshave 
been mS vanced as to the maienal basis of this 
fermerK all lacking in ubsunliaiion by hard 
evidence. The authors too advance an 
explanation that most suits their mode of 
resource use trameworli. once again without 
any hard subtianuaiion. There is a general 
consensus, however, ihai it was the tenacity 
of the caste system which was iKver seriously 
challenged hy both (he newer religions (hat 
led to (he eventual triumph of Rrahmnism 
|iha 1977). There is general agreement thM 
the caste system is an. ossified form of (he 
original diVISion oflil^r arising after the 
early Aryan eKpanSlbif*tnio the Oangetic 
haun which must have worked efficiently in 
the pamcular conditions prevailing at the 
time. Prom the beginning tribes (Xber than 
the Original Aryans have been admitted into 
the fold al different levels of the hierarchy 
depending on their relative imponance of 
reasons of maintaining the hegemony of this 
system over ihe newer areas being colonised. 

The brahmins faced with the Buddhist 
challenge finally even tocA to assimilating 
the Itehef systems and deiiies of 4h; vasi 
labouring classes so as to give their religion 
a more popular ^ipeal Thus (he eclecticism 
of Hinduism has srixen out of the brahmins* 
need lo maimain (heir hegemony through (he 
cute system rather than out of a need to 
accommodate idea.s conducive to resource 
conservation when faced with a resource 
crunch as the authors imply. The resource 
crunch of Ihe Gupta period more probably 
arose out of the consolidation orbrahmlnlsm 
and feudalism, both of which considerably 
reduced the freedom of (he labouri ng classes 
and consequently then desire for productive 
work. A considerable segment of (he people 
were soli residing on the fringe of settled 
culiivabon with belief systems which ensured 
conservation iifthdr resource base. As argued 
earlier (hese belief systems can hardly be 
taken to constiiuie a conscKMS ideology of 
ecological conservation. That these people 
had been able to retain iheirecological niches 
IS more due to the fact that they were marginal 
to (he main activity of cuhivation and trad^ 
and due tn Mime fierce lighting and not 
because there was an ancient version of the 
modem day pacts of peaceful coexistence as 
the authors would have us believe. There ts 
mention in the Puranic texts of ihe adivasis 
of central India successfully defying (he might 

of (he Guptas IKosambi 19.5b] 

The auihors have spent the brdcr part of 
the chMpi cron cavie describing in detail some 
ol Ihe rcscHri h woik they have earned out 
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on • few penphcfil cettee in modem India 
10 lub^umtiaie that ihena (hit endogemoua 
caiiet verc consiuutod coMciously lo 
eofuerve reaource bases. Apasi from the 
absurdity of drawing inferences about the 
ancieni era onihe basis of Mtuaoons prevailmf 
in modem Qinet the authors ihemsd ves athmt 
that their sanpln is stati stically insipii ficaiH. 
The osaie system and the idesytsoc philosophy 
of H induism have been major constraints on 
development in various spheres cuifural, 
economic and scieounc [Chaaopadhyay 
1976] and tfe prinurily responsiWe for the 
continued misery of a majority of the people 
in this country. Today when Hindu 
commuAiIist forces are themsdvea engaged 
in a wholesale falsi fKation of history to serve 
(heir own dangerously lectahan ends, the 
authors' attempt to give the caste system and 
Hinduiim a cloak of legHimacy by falsely 
imputing to them a progressive resource 
conicrvattoni si ethK deserves to be seveseiy 
condemned 

Astoundingly the whole medieval period 
estendistg over more than a millennium is 
dealt with in Just two pages. This is all the 
more inexplicable at reliable historical 
material la avatlable in piency for Ihii period 
and rcaetrch into it has produced some of 
(he best Indian hi story writing in recent years. 
A period which witnessed repeated invasions 
from cenlral Asia, the consolidauoo of the 
feudal system, the development of a 
systematic landlax system, the development 
of a strong centralised bureaucracy, the 
et^nsion of external trade to the east and 
the west and the introduction of Islam into 
the nibcontinent among other things muA 
also have seen ecological changes and 
conflicts over resource use. TTiere iscvidence 
that in ihcirhunuthe Moghuls used to treat 
the idivasis and beasts on a similar footing. 
A whole forest would be encircled artd then 
the diameter gradually reduced. The beasu 
would either be killed or captured and (he 
men taken away to be sold as slaves in (he 
west Asian maAets [Moreland I9g7|. This 
could well be a reason for (be persistent tnbal 
opposiuontorafputand Muslim nileinceotral 
India some of which has been researched. 

A major weakACssofthe book isibeneglcci 
of the land and water aspects of ecology. 
Ibeir preoccupation with forests has led to 
the authors ignoring developments in the 
other two spheres of enquiry. The medieval 
period wis marked by (he development of 
some innovative and appropnaie water and 
land management techniques. These 
techniques particularly tank irrigation were 
firsi developed in the 6(h century BC They 
were refined considerably over the yean and 
reached perfection by iheOupta era. A system 
of tanks, diversion channels and flood canals 
was developed that was prevalent in the 
Chotanagpur area of Bihar. Uuar Pradesh 
and the Dcccan (Sengupta 19821 Then there 
is the famous western Yamuna canal 
conauucted in the ieignofFini 2 Shah 1 \fghlaq 


to fone waser from the Yamuna into’(he 
Chinmg nver and thus reduce the effects of 
drought Ib the Hissar regioo (Singh 19831. 

Thoe ia a very interesting example of 
adivaeis in Onssa having developed an 
appropriate inigaixin system. The Khond 
tribal! of the preacM day Bolangir and 
Rigiberu distnets who are a subtribe of the 
Goods developed this system in the I6(h 
ccoiuiy AD. A system of percolatton tanks, 
diversion wein and chaimeli were used to 
take advamage of the sloppy terrain to 
conserve the naiunk run off and also to 
utilise the flow of the larger rivers such as 
the Mahaoadi. Thk system required (he 
peflki^tionofthe entire community to keep 
it m good repair and so was a typical example 
ofthe tnbal wayofUfe. Unfortunately mudem 
imgahon practices have leJ to tfiiv‘7/Uem 
being destroyed and consequently this once 
fertile area has tsow become drought* prone 
(Qtbocroy). There are many such instances 
such as the iwks of Oujarai and R^asthan 
[Mishra 19931 and the Haveh system 
prevaleiM even today in the BundeIkKand 
regioo of Madhya Pradesh. These are only 
a few tP*"*p*t* that underline the need for 
extensive origiDil research into the hinory 
of land «id water martagement pnctives. 

India has a long coastline which has given 
rise to a flounshing maritime culture with 
fishing and thippi^ for Ks material base. 
Their udea d epen d en ce on the vicissitudes 
of nature makes these people great 
conservationists. In recetH years some of the 
most rnilitam mass movernenu have been 
inmated by fisher m en whoa e livdihocdi have 
been threatened by modern industrial 


d e v el opment TTtestudyofthehiatoryofAit 
cukure should provide sotneiiMcatingimights. 
In short there are many more aqiects to ecology 
(luojutf facestsmdan ag end a forfiituiereseaidi 
mud reflect ttw rkh diversity. 

Colonial Emcoukt9 and Apiaa 

This is (he besi pan of (he book as the 
authors are on familiar ground. Apart from 
reviewir^ the reiulu of recent reaearch on 
the ecological impact of colonial and 
industnal expansion worldwide (he authors 
own pioneering research inio (he history of 
British forestry has been included. Especially 
interesting it the early environmemal debate 
within the colonial bureaucracy as to whether 
commumues living in proximity to the forests 
should be illoNved their traditional right of 
ttcess wlttch is described at some length. 
The debate predictabl yended with ihe votaries 
of people's rights being overruled by those 
who favoured (he sequestering of fbitsts for 
commercial exploitation and the passing of 
the draconian Forest Act 1878..The 
devastating effects that the expansion of the 
railway network and tiw two world wars had 
onihe forests of India has been wellpomyed. 
Theeolonial foreaten had Imk undcntmding 
of (he eemogy of tropical forests and so apart 
from the damage caused by commercial 
exploitation wrong practices of selection and 
promotion of particular species too caused 
considerable destruction. 

The authors then proeeod to deal with (he 
peasant and tribal opposition to the British 
usurpation of their traditional rights. Their 
treaimeM. however, does not do justice to 
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Ilie wktaifiMd nauit ind (lonousncM of 
ihit oppooitioo which fv cxcooM in 
miUUDcy wdthreu lo British ruk viy ocher 
proMtt by wy ocher lection of society. The 
Irihti s of Che Cbotaflogpur ares and the Bhi U 
of wesCem Indis proved a iboni in chc fksh 
of the British (bnughout Che *l9ch cencury 
bui find no mention despite Cheat histones 
hevmg been chromeJed sc lengch by many 
researchers, amemg them some who, are 
coheegtKs of one of the euthon in the 
lubeltem school. The numerous peesiM 
movemenis. especially the Telengana 
tnovemem in wha^ there was a bewildering 
variecy of groups end Issues, need to be 
sQidied egein lo detennine (heir ecological 
beset. The authoci have gone on to show how 
Ihe coloaia] principles of foreicry were 
pursued, even tfut independence, to satisfy 
the uKereits or (he ruling classes incent on 
followlrig e path of modem induitriel 
development, Interciiingly (his clearly 
Marxist analysis of the nature of the state 
in independeni India enables them to vrive 
at a proper undencanduig in contrast to the 
preposterous conclusions they had reached 
from their earlier analysis of ancient India 
on the basis of cheif own modes of resource 
use concept. Finally they have ably exposed 
the hollowneu of the foresi depertmerM's 
claim of being scientific in its praetKes. 

The authors have said in ihe prologue. 
''Ultimately, the ecological history of India 
must be constructed around detailed regional 
srudies. sharply bounded m nine and space 
Yet there are periods in the development of 
scholarship when anew interpretation cannot 
endlessly await the steady accumulation of 
certified data. Indeed, to plot the pieces of 
a jigsaw puule one must tegin demrmining 
the shape and stnseture of the puzzle" True, 
but surely there must be some threshold 
amount of data* for credible theonsation to 
be possible. They have picked up same facts 
and ignored a lot of othcrii relating to forests 
alone* laced them witii a liberal do«e of 
ImagiAtfiOA and conslnidcd a theoretical 
f finiewoTk. Into (Ms strailjackei they have 
then ined to lit the immensely rich and 
diverse ecological history of India, most of 
the factsof which sti II remain tnbe di vovered. 
The writing of a specialised history has to 
be a vast collaborsitive effort spread over a 
long lime ami i n the case ol ecological history 
would have to i nvolve much sifting or primary 
source of matenal. There is Ihe esample of 
the Cambridge Econumic History of India 
which is Still being written after all these 
yean. The authors have approached their 
project in the cavalier fashion of a Nvriter of 
light historical novels rather than with the 
rigouf that it demands. No wonder the blurb 
on the back cover says—"...easy, engrossing 
reading.,.", novels always are so. 

Clearly the authora have hecn impatient 
and overambitiouR. Their area of 
ipeclailsBiion being (he foresi history of 


colonial and independeei India they should 
have contemed themselves with producing 
an mitisoritaiive work in dtis ftdd.Todo (his 
they would have had to iwliide to more of 
the results of recent anthropologica] and 
hisiorical research tiisi (hey have done in 
the present effon. b ao they would 
have had the realny of capitalist eaploi tation 
ofbotii man and nature more forcefully driven 
into their understanding of the reasons for 
profligacy m resource use. This would in 
mm have obviaied ihe need lo cook up a 
dubious theory of ecological hiautry In vritich 
both capitalism and socialism are considered 
as being equally profligate in reaouice use. 
They would (hui have been saved ihe trouble 
of having to find an ecologicai justification 
for the reprehcBsible caste system, m act that 
has taken them dai^erou^y cloee to Hindu 
communalisi ihndung It is quite likdy that 
the deeper study euailcd wwld also have 
revealed to thm the imporuM role chat 
women have played in the conservation of 
nature an awifeness of which is almost tcgilly 
absent from their presem work. Indeed in 
their discussion of (he Oiipko movement 
there is surprisingly no mention of (he vail am 
women of fteni who started ii aM despite one 
of the authors having wimen a book on this 
movemeM Above all they would have 
realised that the reason why The Indian 
environmental debeic hu taken in altogether 
di fferent track from ns western couMeiptn" 
is that not only are "cultures in conflict" but 
more in^orUMly pure marginalised people 
are in conflict with forcenthai seek lo deprive 
themof ihcir livelihood. Their struggle rather 
than suspect theorisation by armchair 
hisiorians it whK is more likdy to give rise 
to ''a new mode of resource use and a new 
hclief system lo hoM our society together" 
if ever dial happens 
Kosambi in his preface to his classic. The 
Ctf/mre and Ctviluatwn of Ancient India an 
Historieai Outline wntlen in 1964 speaks of 
Ihe undoubtedly greaier importance of 
making hisM>ry raihre than writing about it. 
He goes on to say thai peopl e who used at 
one lime lo believe that by etecting 
representatives to debate in parliament and 
impose taxes on them they were themselves 
creating hitiory had bccotn e disillusioned. 
Such peofHeh^ begun lo suspect that unices 
something more dmtK was done soon, (he 
whole of history wniM ornie lo an end wiih 
(he nuclear age. What he said then has. if 
anything, gained in valkliiy over the years. 
The emergence of an unipolar world 
dominated by MNCs has been triumpbantly 
labelled as being the end of history by the 
AmericaA historian Francis Fukiryana who 
feels that no further conflicts of any 
consequence remaiiL We in Ihe third world 
know otherwise, itvtaiened as we are with 
droughts, floodsandother calamities resuhing 
from ecologicat devMatiorL The horror of 
Bhopal is still loo fresh in our memory. 


Kosambi began hU painstakinf research 
in Ancient Indian history almost half acemmy 
ago revolutionising all subsequent history 
writing in this country. Today when we are 
faced with the prospect of steering a course 
through the uncharted seas of ecological 
history we only have to add bits and plccea 
here and there to Kosambi's basic precepts. 
He made an innovative ad^tatiori of (he 
Marxist nvithod developed in the European 
setting, to the bewilderingly more complex 
Indian situation with profli. We too lo our 
study of ecological history have to adopt this 
basic method aikling (o it (be ecofogic^ and 
feminist penpectivts which are lacking in 
iL This applies to both the writing and making 
of history. The experience of the ongoing 
struggles against destnictive develc^meni 
have dnvers home (his point as nothing else 
has ever done. In the premier such straggle 
lodsy. (be Tight against (he Sirdar Sarovar 
dam being built on the river Narmada, the 
miljority of activists had initially started with 
a Gandtuan perspective of mediation within 
(he established state structure. A rethinking 
ha.R been forced by the unrelenting forces nf 
national and international capitalism. That 
is "the anomalies that exist m Candhi's 
thought and practice" have come to the fore 
here loo and the ghost of Mirx has begun 
irouMing these modem day Hamlets. Whether 
they will be able to synthesise the positive 
aspccis of the thought and action of these 
two Uiinkert (actors), give proper direction 
to the ongoing struggles and avert the 
impending "end of history" only the future 
can tdl. 
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Cambodia: Proxy Batdefieid 

M G G Piltai 


Th$ Camhtxiian peasarM has a long mfmary with an instinctive disirusi of 
anyone who harmed their Kinfi Sihanouk. The reteni flight of Prince 
Chakrapong after a failed coup attempt is irrelevant, bus underscores the 
tenuousness of Cambodia's experiment with denun racy 


PRINCE NORODOM CHAKRAPONG's 
melodramalic flight to Kuala Lumpur after 
a failed coup d'etat in Cambodia early this 
month divened attention from the quiei. 
inevitable power struggle now under way. 
His father. King Nurodom .Sihanouk, 
auffers from a terminal, irreversible cancer; 
hi I death would unleash a power struggle 
among the main groups, and their foreign 
backers Pnnee Chakrapong is the first 
casualty of that. Doubts exist If the nexi 
king, almost certainly the cu^primemimiter, 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, would be es 
polhically astute, and nimble as his father 
to mai ntoin the peace, add i ng iu i he womes 
and uncertainties. 

The Cambodian government, demo* 
craticallyelecied but a hoich'poich alliance 
between the once pro* Vietnamese Hun Sen 
and the pro*royah.st Prince Ranariddh, 
remains of doubtful legitimacy so long ax 
the stroftgesi military and political group, 
(he Khmer Rouge, remains out of it. The 
Cambodian National Assembly's moves lo 
ban it underscores nut to force it into the 
wilderness but to prevent it from bidding 
for power. Bur that is easier said than done 
King Sihanouk is against it; The Khmer 
Rouge remains too powerful a force to be 
disbanded hy. legislative fiat. Hut mr>rr 
important is China's quietly continual 
backing for it. Cambodiia remains a proxy 
banlefleldfor Sino> Vietnamese differences. 

If ihe Cambodians hsd been allowed u» 
sort oul their own problems, the Khmer 
Rouge would almost certainly have been 
coerced into the administraiion. 
Washingioci's ihreai to withhold aid if the 
Khmer Rouge joined the governmeni 
destroyed any chance of that. But whai 
Cambodia needed was a government of 
national reconctbaiion. not the continuing 
of perCeived vendettas. So. the coalition 
government under Hun Sen and Prince 
Rgnarlddh was established with much 
international fanfare bui with studied ill* 
•cceptance by the couniry at large. The 
electoral process itself was to let the woild 
know about the new epoch of democracy 
in yet another war* torn did atonal country, 
not >0 ensure that peace had relumed after 
two decades of war. What it did bring was 
the collective finger pointiog now from 


those very groups now wringing their 
hands in despair that democracy has not 
lakcn rtKM. 

OfKC Ihe gfivcmnicM was in plaoc. the 
expected promises of aid dried up. TtK 
superficial attempts to have a free press, 
a western form of judicial (rials, 
cummiifflcnis tu 'human rights’ and other 
moral issues dear to the west had greater 
prominence in the new government than 
such mundane but Mcesaary steps to bring 
the country under a national banner. King 
Sihonouk's presence helped it to some 
degree, hut Cambodia has been the 
haiilcneld. and continues (o be. to resolve 
the bilateral problems involving oihcr 
cuuntrie« The US to rooi out the 
Vietnamese m the I9b0s and the oidy 
1970s: China's diversionary flank in 
Vietnam’s underbelly. But all this is 
forgotten or ignored. 

The faded coup d'etat, and the 
emhansssed response to ii in Fhnom Penh, 
therefore weakens ihe foundations, with 
the Khmer Rouge more than an inicrcMed 
spectator The ebullience with which the 
west hailed Cambodia's return to 
'demiKrucy ’. w| i h the United Natl ons hcl ng 
vigorously patted on the back for a job 
well dorse, ignored a fundamental fact of 
Cambodian life; Prince Sihanouk's return 
home to die ensured the peKe. Buddhist 
tradition demands that their kings die in 
their beds after their fifth luurum of 12 
years. That ensured the peace, not the 
western pressure lo superimpose demo* 
vracy on a courMry ill-preparcd for it. 
The underlying problems caused hy 
King Sihanouk's illness rtow accentuates 
(he current fears of uncertainty and fear, 
but that comes from the latent weak* 
ness of the government, a strong well* 
disciplined group outside, and a fear of 
whai could happen if the fabric breaks 
down again. 

The Khmer Rouge remains the best 
oiganised force in Catnbodia. with Chinese 
backing, and a coosunt ibreai to the 
governmeni in Phaom Penh. The musical 
chairs is irrelevant/without the Khmer 
Rouge's particIpMion. King Sihanouk's 
opposition to banning it stems from cultural 
factors 1 II understood by the ouutde world. 


The Cambodian peasaots rever their king, 
and any one who helped him in hii (Hals 
usd tribulations. When the US helped tbe 
Cambodian armed forceschiefGeneral Lon 
Nol.toovenhrow Prince Sihanouk in 1971. 
the Khmer Rouge avenged it four years 
later by overthrowing the LonNol regime. 
This is why ihe'Khmer Hotige has much 
support mtheCambodiancoumryside, That 
It is also brutal is irrelevant in a country 
long used to brutality from all sides, 
including the government. 

Besides, the governrpent In Phnom Penh 
remains one whose writ rarely ventures too 
far from the city ceniie. The presumption 
that It could do what U likes, so long as 
It has a democraiic veneer, is fallacious. 
King Sihanouk undemtands (his. with the 
widespread powers ^iven him under the 
latest constitution to great effect to 
ensure governance is an insirument of 
national policy, not to seule petty Kores. 
But ihese problems have to be worked out 
wiihmthe framework of its inlemal cultural, 
social and other values.. Superimposition 
of alien values and forms does not resolve 
the issue. 

That those who shouted the loudest for 
Cambodian democratic practices are also 
those who would noi dip into their coffers 
to help It along underlines the dilemma 
made worse hy differing perceptions of 
whai ihey mean. Rahindranath Tagore, once 
said: ''God has given a different question 
paper (0 each country, copying won't do 
One has to find out answers on one's own." 
An Indian politician recently paraphrased 
i( thus: "Every nation has its traits, habits, 
parameters for value judgment, its own way 
of looking at things and formulating 
opinions, and means of adoption or 
rejoctioft". 

Cambodia remains a 'march' (The word 
means the territory controlled by a German 
count) fur Sino*Vietnamese animoaidea, 
weseem justifications for their political 
morality arid a springboard for criticism 
and censure when ihese political morals 
clash with local political homilies, amidst 
a stentorian monarchial effort to be 
independent in its own way. The native 
pt^itical character is superficially weeded 
out. hut the new system is not strong enough 
to prevent the* return of tradiciona) values 
and forces. Whai happened in 1970 may 
be historically justified, but the Cambodian 
peasant has a long memory, wiih an 
instinctive distrust of anyone who harmed 
King Sihanouk, therr 'devaraja'. or god 
king. Prinee Chakrapong's fate, therefore, 
is irrelevant, though his aciions underscore 
the tenuoainess of Cambodia s feeble, and 
seemingly irrelevant experiment In 
democracy. 
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IVtox’s First Critique of Poli 
Economy, 1844-1994 



Puxib ChAttpfMiAysy 

This year marks iSOth anniversary of Marx's first eritiqtte of economy, the Economic umJ Philoso^ical 

ManuscnpCs Even at this tarty stage of his crisis Man was profoundfy aware that hwnan emancipation cannot be a 
rapid, short process. 


TKIS year marks (he ISOlh anniversary of 
Marx's immensely emancipatory Parisian 
manuschpu—Marx' i Tint chbque of policical 
economy. Unknown for a long (ime. the 
manuscripts ihai Marx composed in Pans 
(hereafter Moniacripts) were published by 
the great Marx Kholar D Riazaiwv in 1932. 
They comprise Marx's extensive reading 
notes on and excerpts from a very large 
number of economists, as well as whai came 
to be called Economic and ^h4ti»sophteai 
Manuscripts, properly speaking. The 
Mowtfcr^ in no way constimte a finished 
wort. A pvt of them has been km. On the other 
hand, many of Man's cio6al (theoretical) 
caiegortes would he forged onl y later. Man' s 
vocabulary would also not remain exactly 
the same. Nevenhelexs the Manusertpts 
already con JtHuie the '‘cetl'forra*’ of Man' s 
Cnh^ar, containing (he lauer's basic 
elemem.t in nuce. In what follows an adempt 
will be made to present ihe basic ideas of 
this genial critique in barest outline as i way 
of remembering its 1 30 yean, 

I 

AUeutioo in Kegel: Marx*s 
Critique 

After hevi ng delivered hi s first critique of 
juridical and political sciences viahU critique 
of Hegel ’ s Philosophy of Right earl kr, Marx 
comes to h IS fi rst critique of political economy 
in his Manuscripts. He announces (hat his 
work is based on “a conscientiows critical 
analysis of poUiical economy** (1973:467).' 

The concept of "alienation**^n the sense 
of separation of the product from the producer 
and product* s domi nation over the producer 
at an euionumous power—is the 'leading 
ttiicad'* {ieitfaden), to use Mvx’s celebrated 
19S9 expression, of the Manuscripts, and. 
Indeed, of ihe whole of Marx’s entique of 
political*economy, however "invisible" it 
might be io the superficial readers of Marx 's 
So<8lled“rndurewmings>'*^ Thefouf^inn 
of Marx's discussion of alienaiiim and 
alienated labour is ihe Hegelian concept of 
*'aiienaiion"A*eKteriorisackm*‘.tbough Hegel 
ngures explinily only in the tast or 
*'phik>sophicar part of the Manuscripts. 
Hence a word on Hegel’s concept of 
alienation, associated with labour, and Marx's 
critique i hereof in the Manuacnpis, may noi 
be irrelevant. 


In Hegel human being*i relation with 
nature, mediated by labour, gives nie to 
the "exieriorisation** or '‘alienation*’ of (he 
essence of the Individual In the object 
created hy labour. Thus in one of hts early 
texts he wriMs: "(a) !o labour I make myself 
directly (the) thing, (the) fonn which is 
existence; (b) thereby I exteriorise 
(entausaere) myself ofiMacMMeoce(OiwrM) 
which is mine, make something which is 
aiien (fremdi to me aod maintain myself 
in that** (1967: 217).' However, it is only in 
Hegel's Phenomenoioty ef Spirit (1607)— 
the '*biith pl4ce md sccm of tte Hegelian 
philosophy", as Marx calls it in the 
Mamter ip t s thu Ihe of exierionsa* 

(lon/alienation occupies a central piece. In 
the Manuscripts Marx cnricilly analyses 
the most essential aspects of HegeTs 
Phenomenotogy. 

For Hegel the human eniliy it identified 
withself'ConsoousAest. All alienation of the 
human entity i% thus the alienation of self* 
consciousness Consequently, the actual, 
really ^ipearing alienation, is only the 
phenomenal form of (he alienatioa of Ihe true 
human essence, of self*o>naaousness. the 
reappeopriation of the alienated objective 
cMky appears, therefore, as its incorpor ati on 
III self-consciousness. Marx obseeves ihat in 
Phenomenotogy H^l’s staodpoim is that 
of modem political economy. *14e graspsthe 
essence of labour". He conceives of labour 
as the "essence, as the coaftcmaiKNi of the 
essence of (he human being". He 
comprehends the "objective human being, 
(rue because real, human being as the resuh 
of his (her) own labour" (Marx 1966a: 67].* 
However, as Marx observes cndcally. the 
only labour thai Hegd (the idealist) knows 
aixi recognises is abstract, mental labour.' 
‘The humanity oS nature and of Ihe nature 
produced hy history, the humanity of products 
of (he human being, appears < in Hegel) <inly 
as (he products of the human spirit, and. lo 
that extent, as the products of ihu abstract 
spirit, entities created by thought 
tOedankenwesenX'' f1966a: 66: emphasis in 
original). TTxjs there is a conqiiete inversion 
of the real pme^ in Hegd.* 

Apart from his ideatisri). Hegel also 
con^ses the objecnncaikmfof labour wiih 
the alienation of labour. "Op^errmry as such 
IS >aetk as «n tdttnased human relation noi 
corresponding to human essence" |Mm 


1966a: 66: emphasis in original)** Hegd 
does not see (hat the objectlftcd labour 
becomes alienated labour at a specific 
historkd stage of human developmcM and 
is destined to pass away with the 
diiappearanceofihat stage.' AaiocliMd with 
this confusion is Hegel’s 'one-sldedness': 
Hegd sees labour only as (he essence of the 
human being through the external act of 
making nature (he instrument of his (her) 
will, but does not see that under given social 
conditions "the human essence objectiflu 
itself In an tnAimwi Nvay", in other words, 
"Hegd leea only the positive and not the 
negative side of labour" (1966a: 65. 67: 
eniphatis in onginal).* 

It II in relation u> his critique of Hegd on 
aHenHwci that Marx praises Feuerbach. Marx 
considers Feuerbach to be the only one who 
has'*asenous and critical alii lude" to Hegd's 
^ilqs^y. the only one who has made 
''verttaMe discoveries*’ and has "overcome 
{ubeewinder) the old philosophy" (1966a: 
62). Feuerbach's achievement—"great 
deed"—was to show (hat the Hegelian 
philosophy was simply religion transposed 
in thought and itself was an expression of 
human alienation. Feuerbach dso founded 
materialism by making the rdition between 
human being and human bdng (he basis of 
the theory (in opposition to Hegel). 

Marx's strong critique of Hegel and his 
praise for Feuerbach should not. however, 
mislead us into considering the Aianuscripis 
as a simple Feuerbachian. anti-Hegel 
document. What Mara basically faults in 
Hegd is the Jarter's mystificaiion of the real 
Life process, its inversion, not Hegd ’ sdialectic 
as such. By inverting the red process of 
human alienation Hegel's Phenomenology 
spears as the "hidden, mystifying critique, 
obscure to itadf (s«cA selbst noch unklare). 
but insofar as it retains {/esihali) human 
being’s altenation. it contains ail the hidden 
dements of the critique, already prepared 
and etaborosed in a way (hat goes beyond 
Hegel’s standpoint. ...the elements of (he 
critique of (be whole tphoes of religion, (he 
slate, the bourgenis life, etc’* (1966a. 66: 
emphasis in original). Indeed. Marx finds 
the ‘greatness’ of Hegel's Phenomenoiogy 
in its emphasis on Ihe "dialectic of 
negativity as the moving and creating 
principle" (1966a: 67)."'This fundamental 
aspect of (he Hegelian dialectic seems to 
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htve liifely eiciped Fmerbtch who 
coiuiden "ntg$tk)fi of n^Atkm" 

"onty IS ttfe contndiccion of philosophy 
with ii:»o]r\ whereas Marx conai<lers this 
negaiion of negaiion ax (he "expression of 
(he movement of history'*, though the 
expresuort js '*ab8(nct. logical, speculative, 
and not of real Mstory" (1966a: 63: emphasis 
in oh ginaIMn other words. Marx questions 
what he calls '*abstract form of iDOvemeM** 
in Hegel, not Hegel’s diakclK." 

n 

Alicnalion in Man 

(a) Commootty Paooumosi as Ajjenaimn 

Marx develops the process of alienauon 
beginning with (he simple exchange process, 
exchange between individual owners of 
cummodities. Commodity relatkm Is not a 
relailoA of human being u> human being as 
uich. ii is a relation between human beings 
as properly owners. '*The mediating 
movement of ihe exchanging individual is 
noi a social, noi a human mavtmefU. not a 
human rtioiion. it»Ihc abtiraci rtiaium of 
privaic property to private property, and this 
ahstnu'i relation is vaiuf". Conaequeruly. 
L’ummodUy Cl change is integratitm of human 
he mgs w 11 hi n private ownership and thereby. 
u IS an "exicmal, alienated species*acr 
119.12: 5.32, 536; emphasis in onginal)J' 

Marx stresses that the exchange of human 
activity m production ilself as well as of 
human products among individuals is a 
xpecies*ac(iviiy and species •enjoyment 
which really are s<ici aJ and soci al enjoy mcni 
However, essence being the true community 
ol human beings, (he latter create Ihe human 
community through the affirmaiion of their 
essence. This is (he "social being which is 
not an absiracl**gcneral power against 
isolated individuals, but the essence of 
cdch mdividual. his (her) own Kiiviiy. own 
life, own spini, own wealth" (1932:535). 
ITie rcinimn between human banj^ not as 

human heingx but as private property 
owners^ lor that is what commodity 
exchange amounts K^is an in vfrskm of thi s 
nxiural relation. Human society considered 
•IS a 'commercial society'—as political 
economy would have it—is a society of 
individuals where individuals’ own creation 
appears as an alien power, own wealth as 
poverty, (he individual’s separation from 
other individuals as ihe in^viiual’s real 
existence. *'The individual’s own power 
over the object appears as power of the 
oboect over the individual; master of hi s (her) 
production, the individual appears as d>e 
davc of this production." Thus it is clear 
how '’political ectmomy the alienafcd 
lorn of soci al I ntercoursc as the ustniiai and 
ongMSflf ('weseniliche und ursprungliche’) 
form cormpoodiiig to the human miision 
r 'bcatimmung’)" 11932: 536.537: emphasis 
in onginal).'' 


In (he ktanuschpu Man is lui so much 
concamed, with how value is formed as wiUi 
showing how value Is simply an expression 
of alienated labour. To dmlop his own 
critique Man siaris by staring the poskion 
of (he bourgeois e co no mi m. ’Thus Man 
sMeatwoopposaepoaiticins on the 'defi nkion 
of value*—withoui showing any marted 
partisanship for either—namely. Ricardo’s 
on the 'coal of production' and Say’s on 
'utility’ (1932: 493». 

Man cites Ricanto’s Phndpift lo the 
effect that labour it the source if all values 
and (hat its idaiive quaMity is the measure 
that regulates (he relative values of 
commodities. Marx refers to Ricardo's 
identity between ’exchange value’ and 
'natural price*—where the latter tignifin the 
cost of production—ami Ricardo's neglect 
of any difference bet ween them, supposed 
to be only ’momentary and accidenuf". 
Marx, indeed, faults (he “entire Ricardian 
school" for mvening the (bourgeois) reality 
by unilaierafly insisting on the 'law’ of 
d^ermination of value by cost of production 
and neglecting “another law which is no 
less constant" showing coMi nuing djspari (y 
between cost of production and value 
leading to only "temporary balance bei* 
ween demand and supply" In other words, 
the law (formulated by the Ricardians) 
exists only through its continual abolition. 
"In political economy law ii determined 
by its opposite. Ihe absence of law" 
(1932 530.31),'- 

Now value contains surplus value, and 
Marx hifhlighis political economy’s 
preoccupation—as seen in Ricardo—with 
'’net revenue*'^hat is. surplus value (the 
term is not yei there)''—and neglect of 
"gross revenue". In Marx’s view this 
amounts to belittling life itaelf whereby 
political economy reaches the '’summit of 
infamy". At the same time Mari admires 
Ihe ’'cynicism of Ricardo, cynicism without 
my human illusion", precisely because 
Ricardo's the.xis Is the "cynical exprcvsion 
of (he economic truth’* (1932; 514).'^ 

Coming to money. Marx argues that the 
abstract reiatkin between private properties, 
whKh is value, really exists as such in money. 
With I be devdopment of exchange, the 
product of human labour more and more 
takes the signilicance of an equivalent as the 
producer no longer exchanges a simple 
surpliB but an otvect which is of indiffererKe 
to the producer, and the latter no longer 
exchangesthe product direedy against another 
that is needed. The equivalent takes its 
existence in money which is rww the 
intmediale result of the gainful acoviry, and 
the mediator of exchange (1932:532.540). 
The objects, isolated by the mediaior. 
lose their value. Only insofar as they 
represent the mediator they have value, 
whereas onginally it seemed that it had 
value only insofar as it represented them" 
(1932; 531, 532).'’ Through this alien 


mediator one perceives ooe’i will, one's 
activity, one's relation to others as a power 
i ndependem of oneself and others. Tlrer^y 
(he individual's slavery reaches its summit. 
The cult of this mediator lums into an end 
in itself. All ihecharacteriaics belonging to 
the species activity of the humui beings are 
transferred to this mediaior. ’'Man becomes 
poorer as man—that is, separated from (his 
mediator—the richer this mediaior 
become^’’ (1932: 53l>.'» 

Marx praises the '’modern political 
economy’’—that is, classical political 
economy (the term ii not ye* there)—for 
undersianding the nature of money in its 
abstraction and uni venality against the'’crude 
superstitious belie?*’ of the mercantilists that 
the nature of money belongn exclusively to 
the yellow metal However, modern 
economists have iheir own supcrstitioris 
however 'refined*. Both the superstitions 
have asenually the same root. Those who 
attack the 'monetary system' do nni attack 
the iauer’s essence but only a specific form 
of this essence. 'The metallic cxixience of 
money is only the official and palpable 
expression of the money-soul (’gcldseele’) 
which informs all the memben of production 
and all the movements of the bourgeois 
society" (1932;533>. 

Ihe value of money is inversely related 
lo Its exchange value or to (he monetary 
value of the matter in which it exists. That 
is why paper money and the diftereni forms 
of p^r r^reseniation of money constitute 
the perfected existence of money and a 
neccasary movement in money’s progress. 
However, wiih money ’ s progress in different 
forms, new illusions arise. The Utopians like 
Ihe 5i Simonians ihoughi ihat ihe modem 
credit system had abolished the earlier 
alienation between human beings by 
destroying ihe material mediation bciwecn 
ihcm and re-esiahlishmg direct relation 
between (hem. But this is an illusion. Raiher 
the opposite IS the case. Indeed, having no 
longer a maierial existence hut a moral 
cxisiencc in (he form of mutual confidence 
between human hangs, alienation has reached 
Ilk completion ina.smuch as under the 
appearance of mutual trust there is (he supreme 
mutual distrust. 'The medium of exchange 
has of course returned from its material form 
and Te*es(abH$bed ilself in the human being, 
but only because the human being has 
displaced himself outside of himself and 
become himself a material configurat^n 
(’gestalt'l ...The human individuality, the 
human nmul, has itself bccnine an article 
of trade as well as the rhaicrial in which 
iwmey existb" (1932:533 ).'* 

In a word. Marx underlines that m 
comrrmd iiy production the prcxhid of lalKiur 
is opposed to the lahourer as an alienated 

bang, as a power i ndependenr of the producer. 
The reatisaiinn of labour appears, in (he 
world of political economy, as ihe 
devatorisaiion of the labourer, the 
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tB lou «nd «$ servitude 
to Ihe object, (he approprialior as aiienaiioii. 
ex exicnoriMtiort. (In this sense Hegel's 
stendpoim is indecdtheiof political economy. 
8 $ Mats asserts.) 

(to) AUFNArvu) LAftouit m Basis op Caftal 

We now come to capital. Many of the 
elements constituting the building Mocks of 
the Marxian construction of the capiul* 
concept wc already come across in the 
Manusvripts. Accepting Uk "premises of 
political economy" itself and starting with 
"an economic fact of the present" Marx 
deduces that labour (uiuSer capitalism) is 
reduced (o a commochiy and to the most 
miserable commodity. “The labourer 
becomes poorer, the more wealth he (she) 
produces, the more hix (her) production 
increases in power and volume. The labourer 
becomes a cheaper commodity, the more 
commodities ha <i)te) produces. The 
opprtciaiian ('verwertung’) of the mKerial 
world is i n direct relation to the drprecterion 
Centwertuflg’) of the human world" 
<1966b: 76; emphasis in original).^"The 
relation of the labourer Ui the alienated 
labour engenders the relation of the l^ourer 
to the capitalist. 

According to the "axiom of poiiiKal 
economy", which is only the iheoretical 
rcprcaentaiianof thebourgMS reality, labour 
is I commodity and wage is the price of this 
conunodiry. "The existence of the labourer 
is reduced to the condition of existence of 
any other commodity. The labourer has 
be^ma a commodity: (Mari 1966b: 3g|.^' 
Al this stage Marx has not yei distinguished 
between labour and labour power (Nvhich he 
would start to do at the end of the 40s). 
However, he already analysis the basic 
contradictions of wage labour. Thus he 
underlines that while, on the one hand, 
iccordi ng to pol I ucaJ economy ’ s ‘definition' 
('dem begriffe nach’) the whole product 
originally belongs to (he labourer, according 
to (be same poliucal economy, on the ocher 
hand, the wage that the labourer receives as 
its price is the smallest pari of Uk protkict. 
just sufTKient for living as a labourer, not 
as a human being. In other words. sufBcKni 
to perpeoiate. not the humanity, but the "slave 
class of labourers". Thus, though The point 
of departure of political ecorwmy is labour 
as the veritable soul of production, yet it 
gives private property everything and labour 
nothing" (1966b: 42, 65).” 

Under capitalism alienation appears not 
only in (he result but al&o in the act of 
production, within (he productive Mivity 
itself In the alienalkm of labour's Object is 
only summed up (he alienation m (he activity 
of labour itaelf. 'The labourer finds hiinself 
(herself) in (he same reUtioa to higher 
produO as (0 an alienaied objeei... In hiin 
(her) labour Ihc labourer does not affirm bm 
negates himself (herself). The labourer has 


rise feMtds of being ttmidf fheraell) only 
outside of labour, and oMside of himself 
(herself) in Ishour" < 1962b: 76-77. 79). 
Wage, which is the "price ofthe commodity 
I^KMr'', is only a consequence of (he 
alienation of labour. 

There isa arid redpracal relation ba ween 
w^e labour and capital. "Labourer produces 
capiul and capital produces him (her)" 
(1966b. 67).^ Man faults the "political 
economist" for viewing the original unity 
between capical and labour as (h^ unity 
between (he capitalist and the llbouror. The 
cunfrooiaiion uf these two 'factors' 
('momenie' j. lepresented in two persons, the 
economists i real as contingeni to beexplained 
(away) by external drcumstances (IU 66 h: 
115). Contrary to political e c onomy. Marx 
emphasises the lahereni contradiction 
between labour and capitaJ. "Labour, (he 
subjective essence of private property, as the 
exclusioe from propcsty. md capital, (be 
objecn ve labour, as the excluaion from labour, 
it private properly as the developed iclabon 
of tins coetraUiction" (1966b; 115). 

At the lime of (he Mofutu ripu Marx had 
not yei forged (he concept of ‘double 
existence* of capiial. that is. as production 
relation and as ownership relation 
(196&:456.460). nor ^vwcxdthepnpcaiiNri 
that own ership rebeige iniea from production 
relation < 1966b: 177; 1964; 3S2). However, 
(he basil elements of both are already staced 
in the Mantuenpu fairly ckariy. Thus, after 
citing Adam Smnh's charadentalion of the 
capi (alisi IS ha VI 1 ^ "a ceitain command over 
all (he labour, or over all the produce of this 
labour, which is in the martei at the time". 
Marx identifies 'capital' as The power 
which rules over Utmr and Its products" 
(1966b: 50). where he stresses (hat (hii 
power IS an "economic relation" between 
(he "exploiters and the exploited", and not 
a "personal relation" (as in pre<apitaJ i sm) 
(1966b: 72),11ia( IS capiul itanexMmutive 
ntaucH of ^rmfacrion.^ 

On the other hand. Marx charadenses 
'capital' as '^vaie ownership over the 
product of another's labour" (1966b: 49). 
and. in generaJ. '‘priv«e propeny" comes to 
repf csem c^cal la the Mtauarnpci. (Marx 
had rtoi yet made the cnidal distinction 
between class pri vale properly and individual 
private property within capitalist private 
property.) At the same time heabeady stresses 
that private properly msts from labour's 
relation of alKnation. TCapitalisi) private 
ownership is the product, the result, the 
necessary consequence of oBenosed faboar. 
...Private ownership is deduced by analysis 
from the c o nc e pt of otienoud labour" 
(1966b: 64; emphasis in original). 

The econonuc alienMiats<—as manifested 
in alienaied labour—is ■ i|lfe root oi the other 
alienations whkb appevia leligMi. family, 
stale, mocility. Mart emphasises a very 
importam aspect of the gen^ abcAMion in 
capitalism, naroely. the situation of the 


woman. U this society the Toflnie 
degr^ation of man in regard to himaeir is 
shown in (he relation with respect to the 
woman, "prey and liandmaid of communal 
KLSt". This is so becaure (he secret of this 
relation is manifested directly, t^enIy and 
unambiguously in "man's relation to 
womsh". and in the way the Immediate, 
namraJ. species* relation itgnsped. “Man’s 
relation towomanisthemosrnariirairdatien 
of human being to human being. Therefore, 
in this (relation) is seen how far the neturat 
behaviour of man has become human, hnw 
far (he human essence has become natural 
essence for him. how far his human nature 
has become ntuurai for him. ...how far in 
his most individual existence he is at the 
same tune a social being ('gemeinwescn*)" 
(I966h; 96*99: emphasis in original). 

in 

Beyond AUenattoa 

The critique of alienation brln 0 Marx to 
Ns discussion of the abolition of alienation— 
through the abohtion of ‘'private propeny" 
(that is. capi til), the objective representation 
of alicnai^ labour—its replKemem by 
''communism", a completely delineated, 
emancipated sebiety. Before advancing his 
own i^a of a communist society Marx 
disposes of two other types of communism 
advocated by some r^ical thinkers as 
emancipMory social projects. The first type 
envisages the eli mi nation of pn vale property 
as properly in a few hands, and a 
universaljsition of such propeity. Ii wants 
a universal levelling of personalities and 
talents, and a retum^'against nature'^o 
(he iimpIkKy of poverty. This is the abstract 
negation of all culture and all civilisation. 
However, as Marx observes, the abolition of 
private property, thus envisaged, is in no 
way (he ml a^iropnKion. Indeed, far from 
abolishing private ownership, the 
community as it at^mrs in (his model Is 
simply "a community of (wage) labour 
wKh the equality of wage paid by (he 
collective capitalist (‘allgemeine kapitali.d')' 

<1966b. m. 

The second type of communism it simply 
'politkal'. It wants to abolish the stale but 
it remains ‘i neompleie'. il still remaim within 
0 w limits of private property and dominated 
by it . It has grasped the ‘concept' of private 
property but not its ‘euence' (1966b; 99). 

Communism usherrng in (he "ttue 
community" is envisaged by Man as the 
‘^sitive abolition" of private property, of 
human self-atienatiOQ and. thereby, as the 
appropriation of human essence by and for 
(he human being. TMs is (he most conqileie. 
conscious ‘Tenim of the human bdi^ lo 
oneieir asaaodal.thatis.liuiDan individual, 
conserving all ihe wealth of earlier human 
development. Invoking Hegel's famoui 
cMagory Mara atsarts that commusdim is (be 
"affinnaiion as the negation of negation", 
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«VS *1 pfMibii of MgMiwi iMdIwad by 
iM n^ilion of pnv«e ownenhip—it ii die 
^'eppropriatioa of bumen eteence" (1966b: 
109; n5).^lvtHiiaotyeta‘1niepositifi| 
(^iOenrineHnudiae iti point of depeitwc 
U prtvMe property, not yet iieelf. It ie not 
coffltmiDUm ii connumiim. "SocUKun u 
sDcielum BO longer roquini wdi i medlAion. 
.„;uit ei the reel life n pocitivc reelity. no 
lonper medieted by the abolittan of pnvMe 
pr^erty”. CommuniBin u the MpiiOA of 
negation is a real momeet of human 
emaneipetion. a oeoassary iiage of 
devel^mnt of the “immediate future", but 
ii is *' not the end of human devektpmem'’ 
<l966b'. ns-16).» 

Even at tMi early s(i|e of hu enti^ue Mn 
it perfectly aware that human emandpatioA 
cannot be a rapid, short process. To abolish 
the 'idea' of private property, communism 
as 'thought' it sufTicient. However, the 
sbolition of *'r«al private property" requires 
’'real communist action'', “History will bnng 
it about, and the movemeiM will pass ihrou^ 
s rude and long process" < 1966b; 116; 
emphasis in origiaal).** 

We have been speaking of human 
emancipation through de'ilienation in the 
Manuschfift. Of course, through the abolition 
of shenaied labour, it is. in (he first place, 
die labourers ihat are emancipated However. 
Marx stresses that in the labourers' 
emancipation “is containedthe genenl human 
emanapatiun'*. because the “whole human 
servitude U Involved in the labourer'srelation 
to pruductiun. and all relations of servitude 
are only the modi fkatwna and consequences 
ofihis relation" (1966b; 6S).* In a profoundly 
dialectical way Mars observes that the 
labourers are not the only victims of 
alienation, and that the capitalists are alto 
Its victims. Alienation's "inhuman power” 
IS eaaciseci not only on the labourer but 
“also on the c^ulist'*. and capital, as the 
configuration of alienation, reigns not ooly 
vn the labourer and the products of labour 
but also on the ''capitalist himself (herself)'* 
(1966b: SO. ]I7).>* 

Thus communism, while emancipeCing (he 
immediate producers in the first place, in 
fact, is a project for total humanemancipaiiofk 
In (his profoundly liberating tense 
communism is reelly humanism {pace 
Ahhusser). It is Ute “uue solution of (he 
siniggle between existence and essence, 
objectification and aelf-affimaiioo 
< 'lelbMbestaugung'). freedom and necessity, 
individual and species. It isthesolvedenigma 
of history" (1966b; 99). However, this 
emancipatory project is in oo way a utopia 

supposed to Appear following some pre¬ 
conceived mo^i. Marx emphasises that 
through the contradictions engendered by 
alienaied labour itself the preeciH society 
already contains "all the maicriali fur buittng 
the society in becoming” (1966b: 109).** 
The idutloii of the conirtdictiona is an 
emlnenUy pmrrtce/ task, it is In no way a 


laak of koowkdge alone, h is a "leH tadc 
of life which ^/Insryhy eanoot solve, 
prec isel y because it conceives of this teak 
eniy theoretically" (1966a: 105: our 
emphans). In other words, the (ask has to 
be solved only by “revotudonary practice", 
as Marx would emphasise In has wdl known 
Theses on Fem r hae h one year later' 

Noses 

(Nra of *e pvssni artide were earlier preaeMed 
ia a diftaett paper ■ Ae raeetiBg of the iMBr* 
national Woftiai Croup in Veiue Theory oe the 
o ccteMM of Ae Eeeaera Economic Ai e o cie pon 
Confcrewx m Boston <M^ 16-20. 1994)1 

1 Marx ttrcsies thm uwsiMich as poliucal 
economy does eot exist withoel pnveie 
property, ‘Tionieiutyexistt entside of pahcicel 
economy* <19)2: 449. )I4) As we know, 
beecally dns idee abooi poliucnl ec onomy 
ehrsys eefneiaed with fi4erx imspecuve 

ihe imponeai dittinecion between ihe 7 
cleseicel' md Ae ‘vol|sr' ccenenutw chei 
ke would meke begmnug wiA die tear SOs. 
Polnical eco nemy was siwayt aantiAfeS by 
Mara as a bourgeois science^as a 
repreteaMMnofAecepneliflmebiy, 'Manusi 
eeonoeucs' or ’Manisi political cconemy' is 
a eonuudwuon la Bm 

2 'AJieAsnon'/'invemon* as ihe bnsia of I 
Mara's cnnqee of cepiialitie m his early 
works her bm very well disevssod ■ H 9 
Rcschelt <1973 : 39-72> 

A poim of vBw Mlly oppo a d A Ac one 
Mfeti in Ab p r eeem woik is seen ui Ae 
nesch pluloeopher L Ahhutser who after 
opetaPngi total •raptuig'Ironpunr) b e t vm e n 
(he 'young' Mnrx^ihe author of (he 
Jdonoacr/ptx—and ibr 'maiure' Marx, 
concluded Om As 'young' Marx "does not 
bekM^ A Marxum* (1965. Il>. The bwic 
cnierMu of Am optetrirw seemed A be die 
ii^po<edf Ay hensfidlonAc^auilg*Mefx. 

A a UAf work Ae breve u roctur sItM shifted 
die euduii pomi dne AcaAm down Marx'I 
tf if w ory. and obeen rd dial Mari weald be 
reel htAra (wiAoet eny HegelMp ediuaAre. 
char u) begmung only viA |g75 (1969: 10 

21)—whic^ of course, would mean the 
ejKlaemo of Marx's man men pA of ltS7* 
lUS^-fMilycaHed CipsA/'x 'labor esory'^ 
end moel of Ac dum ^enet of CepliA as 
beloiifingAdiereaiMarx Oa die other hand, 
(hough we have busk Affcr e ncce wiA the 
Italian philoeophef. della Vople oo Mara 
reading, we dMik he was conuct A pome oui 
in c on n e ct ion wiA Ae 4|eea(Mn of 'yo un g* 

Marx, dial it was only s 'young* DuTMl K Ant 
who bad compoaed dw hm^nenoi work A 
Trtmee nfHemm Hoiutf (del A Volpe 1962. 

I0g>. 

3 Marx was vaawarc of dus Axi, which was 
published only m ihis cencury. The best 
accoum of Hegel's early wrilmgs. A our 
kaowAdge, b by C Lokaes (1954). 

4 H^eJ k^ ia d ee d. stedied ibe classical 
polidcal economy, perocularly die worts of 
lafiB 6«w«i and A^n Snalb. aiU was 

of Hegel has been wefi bnught OA by P H 
OAmtey (1963. 1965) 

5 Cf Tbiigliood wkeck gess its form m labom 
B no eAer lebmecc Am conscAuensei^ 
(Hegel 1964: ISI| 

6 "Wh r ew e al A .i ms pewA.eA.erteBnceivAj 
<by H^el) AehenaAdbumm BBiAei.ihem 


are aaaneedy m Adr Aougld Iaw, A Aoughl- 
esAtias. Aus aisapfy a Au ahanAwa of At 
pan. abMrwi thou^.. The phUetepkn 
Niaaelf Ae sft su a a conflguntioa of Ac 
altenAcd busiMi bamg A t i hiimelf a the 
(measanai) standard of the aheneied 
world. the whole history of alMnabon and 
repossession i’zuruckmahme’} of thie 
alroieiMo is Aus noAii^ but Ae hMery of 
die gssKuis of Che ebeawu dial b. abaoluA 
AouglM. of the logicd speeulauve thou^M” 
(htarx I966e: 65; ernphasu in (be origioall; 
However, elsewhefe. Hegel dOA sp^ of 
« 0 leriat<non-spiniual) labour. Porexampk. 
inawort which precjialylMd been theobjed 
of Marx's Kvere enuque one year eieiier. 
Hegel holds lhat in civil soeety. wiA dw 
incieaie in Ihe‘'accumulation of nchAOA one 
side, (here growr. on (he other side, 
ditmemberraent ('vercinM)ung') and 
limitation of particular labour and. iterewiA 
the depend me*. and dosiMKm of die cIas 
linked wiA Uui labour* (1972. 207). 
Thcfelore, in Hegel. “Ae reapprtiprwsioa of 
Ihe'BtienaAd, ^jeclive human AMnce. 
generated ender the deicrmitieiion of 
abAiatMMi. signifAS the abolition noi only of 
uiteim/ioei bat slM of vb>rcnvijy. Aal is. the 
human bdng it con a idcecd a aibm-nbyrt rive. 
j^rtAuW ennry" (Marx I966e: 61: emf^B 
in Ae ongiMll 

See. in dui coniACboa, Lukaci <1954' 611 
IT) and Hyppoliie (1965: 97 ff). 

In A eaiherwork—uakiAwn A Max I te gel 
does SA Ae uAuiMn side of labour. Rcfesrini 
A the beurgooii ('dvil'i society he wtum; 
*die exbleAce of the HiAvidual ii lubjecBd 
Acomp te i c c on fA io n and haaaid of the whole. 
The ffiAiei ere lotaliy coadenuied to be dull, 
unheal Ay and uncnruio ('absiumpfenAn'. 
'ungeiuAden end unrichem') labour of 
facionei, menufanunng. muini, esc, that 
narrows Ae (mdividwel) skill. The branchm 
of indusAy Mwch used A support e whole big 
daA of pnople diy up ('varsiegen') all M once 
baeauA (of change) in method (of production) 
9t a drop in prices due a Ae invenOoni In 
oAer lands, and Ais whole heIpkA mau is 
abaiAoned A poverty" <1967: 232). 

In a fundamemai tense one could say (hat 
Max'! enti9«e of political economy ii based 
on (he "Aateciic of n^ativity'' that he had 
Ascemed in Hegel . *nui is the “iiiHma) fonu" 
of Aaketks—(hsi is. ftued from Hegel's 
"inyrtiricatMMi''—of which Marx speaks in 
his famous' Afierword' A Ae second ediBoo 
of Capna l dsak c oc which “in its positive 
vndeniandiDi of dial which Akts includA 
sunullAAOWly HS Agativu underxliDdiiig. 
lu BBceesary dmnfAl a apart of die flowing 
itiovcin co i of eveiy developed form*. WiA 
almet three decades' Assance Marx wniei: 
"Ills Ae bad inlet mils snuggle wiA the good 
side) whKh produces the movemeM that 
n^etlusAry''<l96$: 69). aiA: ''Puuefvxkn 
IS (be lahorA^ of hfe‘’<ibid 995. this appears 
only in the Preach venmn of Cepttel. non- 
reproduced in Engels's edilions). Sign»- 
fictwty. Max adviASthet vulgar) econemnis 
lo *’reAc«i on'’ Spwwza's famMs di«nini' 

'‘Ocsemesudon is negebon" (1962a: 62.1). 
Almost throe decades laser Marx would not 
eisenbAly d^an from Ae position given 
here. In ihe 'Afserwerd' a C^uti Marx, it 
IS well known, obseives that As “Aakdical 
meAed nM only Affers from but it is also 
(be dimes opposite of Hegel'a AakeUcal 
meshed'' However, M appears ihairius “Arad 
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oppoiinofi'* uniquely conccnu^ Me ’iMsa" 
(dfr grufidlufe mcA> of ihii mrlhoJ. whKh 
tl meienehsi in Man and idealui in Hcf«l 
(*n)iB crucfhl eapfMBHMi is ih^ent in ihe 
Moore-Aveling En|lish venioo.j In fwi. 
wKile fO)e«;<in( iKe "myiijfyin| side nl the 
Ke|eUan diakciie”, Marx streiscs iliar this 
mys iificanun lldi “in no w ay hi ndered Hcfel 
from being ihc rmi ii> preseni ihe genenJ 
form Ilf Ihe movement in a enmprehentive 
and conM'ioui way". Ji is in this leai that 
Harx “declares*' bimself "openly" a “papil 
of dial greal thinker" (1962* Ai about 
the sanw time, in a different text. Mon 
takes even a sharper position. In one of the 
manuscripts destined for the second volume 
of Capiiul (but not included by EngeU in 
the published version) Marx calls himself 
a “disciple" of Hegel. '*my master" 11961) 
521). As to Feuerbach, withiitonly one year 
Marx would make a fundamental enlique 
ofFeuerbach’s materiahsm foriu "intuitive'' 
character, and for ignoring the tide of 
"human activity, praciwc" and he would 
posiiivrly evaluate (Hegelian! ’tdcaliviu" 
precisuly for "developing"'^albeii 
ahstraci 1 y>> (he “aettve side" (I96ha t )9j 
We may add ihot two decades Uter ina letter 
to his fnend Von Schwritxer Marx would 
hold thai "compared lo Hegel. Feuerhach 
IS very p*ior.'' 

12 “As human heings you have no relation 
with my object because I mfulf have no 
human rclaiion with it. our own product 
has taken a hnslila ainiude against us (hui 
$14 h uaftiit HtnUrtii$if g«g€t$ nrrx gttttUi). 
It appears as our property whereas, inieality. 
wc are ils property A*e ourselves are 
excluded from the irut property tiecause 
our excludes other humans beings" 

|Marx 1966b emphans in original). 
Through the exchange, private property 
ceases to he the product of labour, the 
exclusive personality, of its owner At the 
same time it has been pui in relation of 
equivalence with another property "As an 
equivalence its being (f>u.rrm! no longer is 
Its own particularity Thereby it has become 
value and dtreetly fnekungt vtilw fix heing 
aa vo(h< is a deserminaiion uUtiuitfd trtmt 
\SHli {tint tnttiunfrtf btsummung jfintr 
selbsf). (a delcmunatlon) that is dilTeruM 
from its immediate being and external So 
its specific natu re It is only a 'flttu vt being 
uTiUeiriMarx 1912 S39» Here, welhini, 
Marx brings uut the double character of 
labour as well as the specific temporal fonn 
ta^en by tbe product of labour as value 
which he would develop later. Fifteen years 
later Marx would qualify commodity 
exchange and the vorrespoMiOg labour in 
commodity production as '*aM-iided 
alienation" (19S8 i7. 19. 54). It is well 
known that ihjs would appear in Capiiu/a^ 
“commodity fetishism" This, incideoially. 
shows how very weak is the argumeol of 
people who would like in build "iiuukei 
socialism" (without capitalism of course, a 
/« Proudhon) A& if a society of free and 
ussuciated labour-for that is what 
sociBlism. ihc ciuci aniipude of capitalism 
IS * * could he huiti on the basis of '‘alTsHkd 
aJic nation’ 

|.( Marx adds that "so lung as the human 
being has not recognised himaelf (hersctfl 


us bunnn being aaq hna not ergarused the 
world humanly, the rooiniaiiJiy will 
apponr under ifae form of alternttuim, (and) 
itx lithftti. (he human being. wiU ffpcn* 
as a seiralieoated bciAg’ <1912* 5.16, 
emphasis m original) Tbe same haste sdet 
would appcM in CagHtal tkms: "The form 24! 
of social life ipcMcaa) will east aside iis veil 
of mist rifsly wbun will manifest the work 
of Irucly associated human beings aciing 
conseicHisly as masters of their own 
MKial movement [Man 1965. 614]. <The 
Iasi pan of the seMcnct. ’actiag .movt- 
meni * appealing in ihs French version 
replaced "under their cenKious jriaaned 
conirul’ of Ihe German edilion Sm Marx 
19620* 94,t 

14 “In order lo lend more coastsiency and 
precision to its lews political eeounmy roust 
suppose ibe reality as accidental and 
aiMrachon as resriMan 1912* 504) Man 21 
develops this iheme In hii iFITfli 
manusenpis Value of commodities—"real 
exchange value’ -determined by lahimr 
ti*iK. u ihc avenge value. Nowibe ''nommal 
valve or price or mooetary value’ of ^ 
commodities ’the 'market value’ • 
constaiMly oscillates around the average 
vaJwc Thus '‘market value oqualiKs itself 
with real value through conalani oscilla* 
lions, being pcrvisieiitly unequal with ilsclf'. 

that IS, “ax Hegel would say. one ihrough 
ahsiraci identity but ihrough continual 
negaiicm ul negation, ihar ts, as tuelf tbe 
negalion of the real value’(Marx I95.t.56| 

Marx here specifically reftfs 4o hit 1147 
Proudhon critique for having said the tame 
ihiHg. 

15 Later, iraang the hiitory of the concept, 
starting with ihe Physiocrats. Man wuuM 
no*e ila identity with surplus value (1959 
544. 562) 

16 Man woufd eontJiHiu lo bold the same 
ideaa Laaer he would note thaa’grvxs income 
IS a lualtcr of absolute indifferc ncc lo v^tal 
which IS uniquely inierestedin net income’. 
and hold that Ricardo’s principle uf 
“produciKM for production's sake” and. 
thereby. Ricardn's 'total indtffeiunce as tn 
wheiher ihe devefopmetH of the produchve 
forces would kill irMsihlogr) the landed 
properly or the labourer was not only 
KientiricaJly hnnesr but also scicftiiricilly 
necessary from his peiM of view* (1959 
in6-l07. 566. 'gross income’ and “nei 
income" are in English in the onginal). 

17 Cf’Originally money is ibe lepreseniaiive 
of all values; in practice there u an inver- 
siwu. and all real produc.* and labours 
become the leprvscntttives of money* 

I Man 195.1. 67-68]. 

18 'Money is live general invervioo of 

wluch It I ws into the opposite, 
attnhunug chaiactensiics lo them opposed 
to iheic own .. It is ihe inverted world, (he 
(«Mi/uriou and ruuverMon ('verwechslung 
uml veruuvslMiag’i uf all cbc natural and 
human qualities’ (1966b* 129: emphasis in 
onginal) 

19 Cf "Ihe ccoiwmists ^msclves say (hai 
human beings pul irusno rite ihingfmoncy) 
ihai they will nor put in the penoni Hur 
why do they put inssi in Ihe Ihing’^ Clearly 
only as obfceiifjud rulahon belween 
persons Hooey servo the ImoneydioUer ^ 




only aa ’social security'. Such a security U 
there only because of ils social (symbolic) 
quality It can possess a social qu^ity only 
because the individuala have alienated 
(heir own social relation as an object" 
(Mara 1951: 78], 

In a differcnl manuscript, composed about 
two decades laier but publUhed only lo 
191.1. Marx writes *To the same extant as 
the social pmdoclivity of labour develops, 
grows the amassed wealth confronting the 
lahiturer as the wtaiik dominating him. aa 
i4ip4tul. The world of wealth confronting 
him eipands as the world alien in him and 
dominating him: his aubjactive poverty, 
destitution ond dependence incfcaie in the 
same proportion in opposition. His tmfiiiaejs 
(fnil*f rung} and. ciirraspondingly. that 
fiUbusHfiill*)naKh together" (1969.83-86; 
emphasis in onginal) 

Man drew hi i Idea of labour os a commodity 
fmm the French economist A ntoine-Bugene 
Burui. large exiracis from whose book he 
cited.iA ihr inunuKripix in French In une 
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of dw ettict* «« raad: « comnetfity 

latravr atitt nott aftd iMre iow«r ki 
l«ice. Hm labodrtiil die Mlkrt 

of Ubonr. ift mccMtnly reduced to ihe 
•fiulleit pert ef the pradKt It ibe theory 
of leboer u • eommodiiy any ocher thiei 
ihenalheoiy ofditfuiMdieryihuk?.. Why 
wet leboer coniMteied as nodiin| but an 
eachanie valMc?" (in Man t966b. 4S|. 

22 Man would later wnie about the bourpcois 
ecoflomiita in a iinularvein: “labour it ibe 
unique souree of eichanfe value and the 
only creator of use value So you tay On 
the other hand you lay that copirol ii 
cverythini. the labearer Is nocbtn| or 
tiBiply capital's coat of production. .While 
they (the ecoeofnlais) in the same bceaih 
declare, on the oiw hand, labour lo be 
abaoluie, and, on the other, <*apira/ lo be 
equally abiolute, labourer'i poveny and 
non'labourer* I wealth as the unique lourec 
of wealth, they move permanently in 
abioluCc eeniradtciioni (1962b. 25t; 
emphasia in onpinal). 

23 In two later manuaenpu the tame idea 
appears tlwi: |a| "Each one (the labourer 
and the captuliail reproduces himself 
(hcnelf) while reproducing ifae other, hit 
(her) neiaiion. The espitaliii produces 
labour as alien; labour produces the product 
as alien . The capitahsi produces the labourer 
and the lebourer produces the cepiialitr 
(1953; 362) |h) *Lebour produces Us 
condition of producuon is cepiial end 
capital produces labour, as wage labour" 
(1969; 93). 

24 Mara adds* "The pmverh of the Middle 
Ages, 'there is no land wiihoui the lord' Is 
replaced by another proverb, 'money hae no 
mailer’ In this la caprrssed Ihe total 
domination of ihe dead matter over human 
beings" (I966h 72. the proverbs are cited 
in French) Moiu than two decades later 
Mara would write; "The deminanon of 
the capKaliil over (he labourer is (he 
daimnation of Ihe ab|cc( (Mchr) over the 
human being, of dead labour over living 
labour, of (he product over ihe producer" 
(1969. 18). 

25 Basically the same idea would laser be 
expressed in Cttptial, where the society 
followini eapiulism is envianged as being 
ushered in through Ihe "negation of 
negaiion", indicated by die "negeiion" of 
eapiieliai property and based on the 
"Mqulsitions of Ihe copiiaJisl en** |Marx 
1962s. 7911.1 nciden til ly. L Althusser foand 
Mars’s use of ''negation of negation.’' 
referred to here, as an "i nprudent formula*', 
and approved of Stalin's "suppression" of 
this formula "from ibe laws of dialectic" 
(Althusser 1969; 22], However, it so 
happens (hat even as lam as I tl I—precisely 
Ih the period of i de-Hegelised "real" 
Mart on AMhuisor’s reckoning—Marx 
returns lo this "imprudent formula" (sec 
Marx 1970. 511. 

26 ThataoeieJiim or communism (ibey aiu die 
ssiw )B Marx) IS not (he end of human 
developmeni—contrary le a certain vulgar 
idea about Marx's comiDunisiw—is also 
clear in Mari's laser wrihugs. In his fansoos 
19S9 "PrcfMe" Htfi ipeakt of the end of 
"pre'hiitory" of humnoity with the 


diaappearince of capital. Thai ia. human 
UaterymdybetiasvMeoraimkjn Inrhe 
Ctukatririk (1875} Man speaks of a fmi 
phase dial is followed by a second phave 
of cemauAiuD (that is. aa far as be could 
very broadly envisage, widioni being a 
utopian) Nnwhese he says rhai "a second 
ph^" IS Ibe Iasi pbaae of the Associaiion. 
that is. ii is die esid of human developmeni. 
dw "end of hinory" 

27 ApenmakofalleasiiheCivif Waria/'/M*rr 
and die G*>fkitkrtnk by Marx would show 
Marx’s ra'afTirmabon of ihe sane idea of 
(be aecessiiy of a period of "prolonged birth 
pangs"—eorrespending to a whole 
"revel uDonary Irani formation period"— 
requiring "a change of circumsiawcci aad 
human beings" lo arrive at the "soeioiy of 
fme and associated producer!" Cooirurylo 
Ibe Hanisl VulgaK, the seizercof polilical 
power by ifac working class was never 
considered by Mara as eqecvalent lo a 
socialist revolution As Ihe CMiununisr 
Utmtftsk) asserts, I)w iniiallaluMi of the 
working class niSe is only Ihe Tirsi step" 
in the revolution 

21 One year later Marx would write: 'The 
protetanei can and must libcraie itself. 
However, ii caimot liberate itKif without 
aboliahiftg its own eooditians of ciisieace 
It cannot abolish iia own coodiiions of 
ctistenee without abolishing all the inhuman 
eondiiions ofexisiencc of the present society 
which its own existence lesumei" (Marx 
1972 }IJ. The same cnnvietioit u aired in 
Marx’s Iasi prog r am n iaiicpreaiou ftcem eol-- 
destined for ihe Fieneh workers—three 
yean before hia death "The emancipation 
of producing class is that of all human 
beings wilboul dislinetien of lex or race" 
(196) 1931) 

29 One year I tier Marx would depict ihe 
poseesaing class and the proMartai both as 
Ihe "products of private properly" 
repreaenCdig the "same humaa altenaiion*. 
but whereas ihe postmting class takes this 
aJietsauon as its own powor onder the 
"illusion of a human oaistence". the 
prolctanai feels destroyed ra this altenatson 
which il sees as Ihe "r^tty of an inhuman 
exUlmice". Referring to Hn^' s FArfornf hy 
of Kight Man would add; To employ 
Hegel's ctpressioo. the pfokt aria l ia arevolr 
agaiosr abjeetion within ab|eciion " 
Therefore, "the proktanai while «boljshin| 
iiKlf is bound to' sbotiA its opposition 
the pri vase propel", that as. the posaessing 
clan as well (1972:37). About two decades 
later, refemag to (he "procesa of alienation 
of labour" which brings botb the labourer 
and the capitalist under its subjection. 
Marx would observe "From the beginiMOg. 
the labourer is here aiperier to ibe 
cepitalisi. lie latter is rooted In this process 
of alienation and finds in it his (her) 
absolute satisfaction, whereas the 
Ubxrarei. m ib vivUib is, fr o m start, in 
a relaison of rebellioo against him (her)" 
(1969: II). Whaielse tsthiabui (he 'dukctic 
of negaltviiy". society's "had aide" 
impelling the onward march of human 
dc*^opmeru* 

30 Aa Mvi would wnie lalsr: "if wc do not 
already find in soeieiy. ae M ii. the mtteiial 


condiiions ofprodocHoQ and corresponding 
relations uf circulation (propirtoua) for u 
clavsiess society, all attempts ui exploding 
the I present) society w<iuld he Don 
Quixoti&m" (1933 77) 
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Class and Surplus Value 

Towards a Re-ExaminatMMi ot Concepts 

VbMdVyM^ 

Tftu articU excminis (he basic concepts of class and surplus value and anempfs to evaluate them in thd 
current context. 


You miy chugs me whh nurtcr—or wm 
of senee— 

(We are eU of iw «reak m uaace) 

Bui Hw tU|hiMi approMh to a felac pr««^ 

Wai never amoof my crinee. 

—Lowia Cimrff 


I Pthe contribution of Karl Mars loecoMvmca 
can be viewed aa a methodolotical one. ii 
ihould be poeeiHe lo re^eumuK lh»rele%«nc« 
of the method of hiuoAcal maiedelUfli in the 
Nlhtofihe hiiioncal expehenceofeaplttliit 
frowth in the 20th century. Such a re* 
exaimnalioR ii poaitble only if Mam'i 
contribution ii Men aa i acientiftc one and 
not aa the BiMe of a new rehfioQ to be 
accefhed uncritically and unqueationin|ly 

Mart'} critique of political economy wna 
developed in the second half of the laat 
century: cnuch haa h a p pe ne d since. TTie 20th 
century haa witnen^ two world wan and 
leveral minorfreglonal wan; one major 
economic depression in the 1930a; the 
consolldaiion of colonialism In the eedy 
yean and also its formal break up in the 
second htif of this centuiy; Ihe esiablishmeni 
and break up of the L^afue of Nationa; the 
invenOon, and the use 4|amit Cl vihana. twice, 
hy the t S, of a nuclear bomb; the appearance 
of the firv 'Soaalist' sute In the USSR aa 
well as its collapse; and i whole host of other 
equally important events too numerous to 
mention here 

After a hoom in faith in ceotnl planning, 
in the earlier part of the 20th century, the 
current fashion isare'discoveryofthe virtues 
of competition and free marketa. It is againat 
this complex background that I would like 
to begin a rO'Csamination of Mvx’s theory 
of surplus value once again. This artkte. is 
wriitep. if I may put ii this way. in a Man- 
friendly spirit. This does not mean that it 
is necessary to believe in and defend al I (hat 
Man wrote. Equally, it is not necessary to 
oppose It either, simply because Marx wrote 
it. This bias is best staled m the outset. 

The anick is organised as follows. Sectioo 

II provides a brief overview of the basic 
concepts of Man: Class and surplus value. 
Section III, in desperate breviiy. elaborates 
onthehistoncal concept of class mcconomic 
and geographic dimensioni. Section IV 
develops some categories and a luonomy 
for analysis and Section V develops some 


formutaiions and raisea some questions. 
Ttae BR followed up in the concluding 
section, which may be said to b^n the 
process of re*euminaliO(i of these issues. 

D 

Ihe (iKory of surpliA value can be bnelly 
stand * Mars b^ina by identifyiDf two 
clasiea in capitalist society or the capitalist 
mode of ptoduction. One daw owm the 
means of production and the other depeada 
on selling its labour power for Ks livelihood. 
The capitalist class uses cte Betas of 
pioductioa it owns, hirea labour from the 
working data, end engagea in the proAiction 
of c o mmodities for sale. This b the ditnii 
ofmouey: M-C*M.as contr ai l e d to the earlier 
dicuh Mgoods; C*M*C. eddeh started with 
goods. Qoc money. 

la the process of capitalist production, 
labour produces value which is sold as a 
coBinodiiy in the market. It is here that the 
unique iasjghi of Man com es iB. He points 
out that the value produced by labour can 
be broken into two components: One which 
is necessary for labour to wimnuin Itself, and 
the other whKh is a surplus that becomes 
aval laMe because of the lor^ hours worked. 

Diagnmmaucally. 

-B_P* 

Lee AB be the length of the working day. 
The value of output is AB, Of Ais AC ^ 
output is peid out as wag es i t is needed 
lo hire labour. CB is the excess over this and 
it is the surplus vaJoc. This surplus value, 
in commodities, is told by the capitalist aod 
'realised* inmoney. This manor of'realising' 
the surplus—'marketing* in management 
Jargon?—brings in its own complications. 

Man was the fim economist lo realise the 
importance of the length of the working day; 
and is thus a forenmner of (he managerial 
school of busiliess ecooooncs. He shows 
thBIhecvitalist, by vhtue ^control deriving 
from ownership, expropnaies this second 
part of (he v^ue tOded, which he calls 
surplus value. In Marxist inalyiis this is 
the icieniirK defimtion of exploitation, i e, 
the exproprianon of iiyphis value by the 
capitalitt of value praouced by labour. 

In normal usage of Marxian categories. 

c • ConstarH capital or value of equip¬ 
ment. etc. 


V « Variable capital or wages for 
maiBtainng labour. 

s • S«ph» value—commoAtie s p roduced 
over arsd atewe whai it required to maintain 
labour. g 

Total value a t • c ♦ v ♦ t 

The rale of nirplui values ■ r»s/v. and 
applies specifically lo capitalism. It is the 
capitalist form of the more general concept 
of me of exploitation. The value of r deper^s 
on the length of the working day, the level 
of wages, and the productivily of labour. 

Anodser concept Is the orgauc composi* 
don of capita] or the relation of constani to 
vaitibk capital in the total capital used 

In production, or q ■—. Ihis is a measure 

c+v 

of the extent to which labour is provided 
with equipment, nw maienal. etc. The rate 

of profit • p « by definition il Is the 

ratio of surplus vahse to total outlay. 

It can be shown that p ■ s (l>q). Marx 
uses these concepts to explain simple 
reproduction, where growth rate it 0. and 
expended reproduction, w^ch Is the norm 
in capitalist tocksy. when inveiimeni is 
positive and capital expands via the process 
of accumulation. 

This analysis it well known, along with 
the fcmotiia comroveriiei such as whether 
the organic composition of capital remains 
constant; whether there is a lendencyof the 
rate of profit to fall; whether values car be 
transformed into prices: (he nature of 
capitalist accumulation, etc. Accumulation 
it the 'law of motion' of the capitalist mode 
of production; this is what makes it dynamic, 
nay. hislorical. 

Based on an inienie< discussion of (he 
nature of machinery and (he working dey. 
Man shows that (he surplus value extract^ 
from l^our can be increased in two ways. 
One. which he calls (he extraction of 
absolute surplus value, is based on 
inereasing (he length of the woning day. 
(CB'>CB in (he diagram above). The 
second, which is the extraction of relative 
surplus value, is based on increasing 
technical knowledge which results in 
increasing the productivity of labour so 
that in a given working ^y the amouni 
needed to maintain labour is produced in 
a smaller period of time and hence (he 
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surplus value ioereaMi (C*B>CB) wiOwot 
the length of (he wocUng day haviag lo be 
increased. 

Based upon this analysis of the capitalist 
mode of produciion, a critique of the 
capitaiisi system was developed by Man 
and his followers, (i is imporiani lo 
remember that Marx analysed capitalism 
and not socialism or communism.' 
Sociallsm/communism was seen as a 
desirable end state which would come after 
the ovefthrow or downfall of capitalism. It 
was later writers like Lenin who contnbuied 
to the theory of building socialism: and that, 
m the light of recent events, has to be re- 
eiamined. But that is another story. 

In what follows. 1 propose to elaborate 
further on the concepts of class, and surplus 
value and I is extraction, from the penpecti ve 
or the underdeveloped countries (and. m 
particular. India) in the )990s. This will be 
(he beginning of a re*examtnaiion ol 
concepts; not its end. 

Ill 

There has been a s(rand in the literature 
which has argued (ha( capitalism as a system 
may grow independently in each economy, 
which was interpreted ai ihe level of (he 
nation state. Thus there have been studies 
ol the development of capitalism in Russia 
(by Lenin), in India and in other countries. 
Then followed a reaction frtim Ihe world 
system school which argued that capitalism 
is a giobal system in which all counirsea or 
national economies had a specific role to 
play In whui lollows, capiialism i^ indeed 
seen as a world system, even if it is not in 
the precise way defined by this school. 
Hiuorically. as accumulation look place, 
capitalism, which may have begun i n Europe, 
gradually cncmnpas.sed the globe. oRen 
destroying earticr systems, or incorporating 
them in a subordinate manner. Also, the 
centre of Ihe system has shifted from England, 
where it ongitiatcd, lo North Amcnca-^rid 
Japan^uropc. perhaps, more recently. 

The studies in the middle of this century 
of Gunnar Myrdal, Raul ^hisch and Hans 
Singer are important in this context. Singer 
pointed out in a justly famous article in the 
Amtrica /1 Economic Review i n 1949 that (he 
gains from trade arc unevenly disinbuied 
across the developed and developing 
couftiries. Prebisch spoke of the cemre and 
the periphery and idniificd Lu;in Amcnca 
as a pan of the periphery, llic price of (.ailn 
American exports—primary goucU—fell, 
white lhai of its imports—manufacrures— 
rose, in real tcmis. llius Laiin America mqs 
constantly losing from mde. Myrdal spoke 
ofeumuUti ve cauaation and back wash effects 
to explain urteven development. In sum. n 
seems to me that whu t^se authors, and 
othen who think like (hem. did was to add 
a geographical dimension to the analysis of 
the capitalist system. Use class that Marx 


ttudied iolfaariiiim wsia re^iiy ditfibuted 
geographically around the globe. 

While Man divided ttw eaphalut synem 
in economk terms, into an exploiting ai>d 
exploited class. SingerandothendivHkdihe 
capitalist system iato a developed and 
underdeveloped part o( Che world.' The 
dependency scbMl. largely from t.atin 
Amertca (scholan like An^ Gunder Prank. 
Dos Samos. Mauro Marini. Samir Amin and 
others) added the ekracni of eiploiiaiion to 
this dimenaicn by arguing that in a capicahsi 
world (he developmeiu of the advanced 
countries was one s»de of the com. and was 
inherently and organically linked to the 
utHkrdevelopreeni of the poor countries. 
Logicall y. this was analogous to the capitalist 
class expropriating surplus value; hen the 
surplus value was siphoned off from one 
regioA to aDother. by the mechanism of 
colonial isro/imperialism and laser on via aid 
and ifide. In thia view, undentevetopmem 
is a process ^exploiianon where tbe gmwi ng 
wealth of the nch countnea depends upon 
the growing poverty of Ihe poor ones. thus, 
counines underdevelop. Before cartalism.' 
the wortd was undeveloped; now it it both 
developed and under de v el oped as a result of 
the tpnead of capiulism. The devdopmem 
of some areas is linked to the under* 
devdopment of nihers pisi as the wealth of 
the eapiudiK is linked to ihe exploiiatinn of 
the worker, fi follows ibai 'under* 
dcvelopmem’ cannot be tackled m itolaiton; 
* overdevelopment' has to be dealt with also. 

In the light of experience, after the 
elahoraiiun of these tde^ it is very clear (hat 
in the poor countries too it is possible and 
also necessary to analyse society in class 
lemu* and roded in internal dynamics. The 
causes for undcrdcvelopmeni may be 
supported by extenul factors, but there is a 
lo^ base as well There are. in a country 
like India, antagonisuc classes. There is an 
exploiung class whose nature needs to be 
preendy specified in cadi country. Loosely 
speaking, it may be said in India lo consist 
of businessmen, large farmers. polHicians. 
professors, bureaucrais. etc. who co-operatc 
to rule and compete for bencTiis within that rule. 

In the same way, the exptniied class may 
be seen as consisting of different groups such 
as factory workers, rnarginal fanners and 
landless labouters. workers in (he urxirganised 
sector and VO un. 

It is indeed interesting that a schedar like 
Dandekar has argued (hat the expkntaiive 
class in India is the organised working class, 
and that It exploits workeninihe unorganised 
sector in the Marxian meaning of 
exploiiation.' In Dandekar's scheme there is 
no other, capuabu. surplus*value extracting 
groupover and above (he organised workers. 
His argument, in the ’unequal exchange* 
mould, links the power of organised unions 
to exploiiaiion. h it possiNeto use Marxian 
analysis in a way that huikk upon ihcsc 


iflmghtt. includingDandekarXle. to mtegraie 
both economic and geographic dlmeosimis 
into the process of extracting surplus value? 
What follows it a tentative effort in this 
direction. It goes without saying that much 
more work, cortfcptual and empirica]. still 
needs to be done. 

IV 

If we introduce both economic and 
geographical dimensions into the Marxian' 
theory of expluimion. we may get the 
following categories to work with: 

(1) The advanced countries, such as >he 
US. which have a strong capitalist class and 
also a strong working class. Over the years 
both have organised, bui the capitalist class has 
developed stroog institutions u> look after its 
interest and has by and large managed to 
control Ihe state which tends to proroote the 
interesu of capital and whose vision is global. 

(2) We have the third world countnea like 
India, which are underdeveloped, vary 
greatly among themselvea but which also 
have within themselves, both an exploiting 
class and a working class. The capiidisi 
class It not necessanly homogeneous and 
consists of a coalition of landlords, 
politicians, businessmen, etc. only some of 
whom are itnctly capiuUsi. It is. therefore, 
not as strong as (he capiialisl class in an 
advanced couniiy like the US where the 
class consists largely of capitaliiis organised 
on th^ basis of class Interest, India also has 
an exploited claas, a pan of vduch works in 
what is called (he orgar.i led or modem sector, 
and winch is organised m the sense of being 
of iiniomied The second and larger part of 
the exploited class is dispersed across the 
country in both traditional economic acimties 
as well as modem small'scale industrial 
units, generally using simple technology, 
which is not organised in unions and is 
referred to as an unorganised or informal 
sector. (V M Dandekar has forcefully argued 
that the firsi category exploits the second.) 

Thix gives us (he following taxonomy: 

There is. in the global economy, in 
exploiting, capitalist class, with its own 
ituiituiions. such as. on the economic front, 
the transnational corporaiHins, and on the 
po! iiical front parties like the two major ones 
in the US. Through its influence on individual 
stale institutions such as the DS government 
or Congress, and inicmaiional msiiiuilons 
such as the I niemuiional Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank among many uihers.*/t 
exerts a subtle control un the world economy. 
This class also generally controls the media 
and mass communication. U is this class 
which exploits labour m its own country 
through the use of rmnlcrn production 
methods based on t he resu Its o f sc icncc ami 
technology success 1 ully cnmmcrci all scd. as 
in assembly line manufaciorc nr Inter, llcxible 
speciahsalion nunulictu ring systems. Here 
cxplniiaiinn i\ thnnigh the cttructmn of 
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reliiive surplus vtlue; ind the rite of 
exploits ion. ill &iid ind done. i» high. *niis 
do» not ineen wages are low. 

ThU iitne Cipiiilisc class, through 
imsnaiiontl corponDofu and (heariffihMea. 
has a global teach. Sometimes through the 
medtation of local exploiting classes In the 
third world counines. and wvnedmes directI y. 
it also exptoiis labour in the third world. In 
this case, for the labour in the organised 
secior. exploiialion is through iheesiraclton 
of relaiive surplus value bui often at a lower 
technological level than in the first world. 
And in (he unorganised sector, where 
productivity is low because of the use of 
traditional technologies, eaplottation ts 
through the extraction of absolute surplus 
value through long working hours. T^. 
both methods of surplus axiraction ooexisL 
In a way. pre*cipiialist forms have been 
integrated into the captUliM system.’ 

Given the limitation on the availability of 
raw matenals. such ax oil. ik the emerging 
constraints in ecology and environment, or 
rising levels of wages within its borders, the 
capiialiii cUu fii^s it convenkni to shift 
cerlam activities to third world countnes* 
This has been openly advocated receiMly by 
the then chief economist of the World Bank. 
LaurerKC Summers, according to a report in 
Tht Efvr\omisi (February 1992). Such a shift 
of industrial activitien may benefit the 
capiulist clasR in the third world countries 
Hk nature of this third world capiiaJist class 
may he expected to vary from country to 
country. The liieraiure uses the term 
'comprador* capitalist, which may he true in 
some small countries such as Chile or Peru, 
where this clus functions complmely at the 
behest of the capitalisis In the advanced 
wurld and ideniifies Ms interais with them, 
with no nationalist aspirations Witness the 
role of nr and other TNCs in the overthrow 
of Allende in I97,X in Chile And there are 
several other such instances—United Fruii 
in Guatemala, for instance.'* 

In some countries the local capitalist class 
may have relative ouionomy. the degree of 
which may vary. Today, the capitalist classes 
in Britain. France, etc, while not as strong 
as the capiuh&t class in ihe US. are uill 
aatmg enough u a.«sen thar national character 
and interests and function somewhat 
independently in a limited sphere The 
formation of the EEC is an efTurt to strengthen 
themselves. The Japanese and German 
capitalist cl ax&es have been steadily growing 
stronger in the 1970s und 1980s. On major 
issues, of course, they do not dilfer from the 
US capital i u class, e g. ihe recent get togctl^ 
against Iraq, Ru(. in the Uruguay Round 
negoiiations ri> the GATT, they had 
differences among thcmselvrs. while 
umling against the developing counines. 
It it a case of hoch cuMu^ion/co'Operaiiiin 
and compeiiHorVcimfroniniion.ba.%e0 on ihe 
needs of the siiuaimn. 


The MBure of Ihe capitaliM dMste India 
would appear to fall betweea these two 
extreinei. At Ihe time of independence. 
|i ven the lead of people like Viaves varay a. 
and after iodcpci^nce. of peofdc like J R 
D Tau (both Bharat Rainas). it would 
appear that the Indian capitalist elass 
planned to use the slate lo strengthen its 
position V a national capitalist class. The 
mam Instrumeat for such an assertion of 
autonomy was to be the public sector.** It 
also used legal methods to strengthen itself 
again<( iniemaiional eapitil^such as the 
MRTP Act and FERA, This is clearly sei 
out m the Bombay Plan of 1944 and Ihe 
socialist rhetonc of the 1980s and 1960s 
served It very well. Over the years, given 
changes in In^a and acroas the g 1 cl«. it now 
appears that, having been considerably 
Urenglhencd. ihis class is now willing to 
break free from the others who rule alnng 
with It and to function as a jumor partner 
of the capttatixi class of the advanced 
countries in some sort of ^obaJ division of 
responsibility That la the basis of the 
structural adjuximeiM programme inmated 
in July 1991. 

This clau faces a xmall but wdl organised 
woriiing class ihat has iti own lirUts with 
unions in the states and other developed 
coumrics. It will be noticed thii through 
Its organisation this working class has 
extracted many concestiont in terms of 
wages and welfare. The existence of the 
USSR, where the working class won clear 
benefits and provided an ideological 
rallying pomt. played an important role 
in this. But It has not developed Us 
conKiousness and became what is called 
a class'for'itself. It has certainly become 
a claas'in'itself, i c. it has developed a 
sense of identity hut has not developed a 
high level of cncLsckiusness accompanied 
by aft insiitutionahsed method tjf fighting 
for its long'ierm clast interest. 

In a country like India the cwganised 
vmrkrng class has also some of the features 
of the vrorkmgdassin (headvancedcounincs. 
I c. a certain level of skill and a certain level 
of organisation, particularfy in their uniom, 
li secs Itself m a part of the 'mtdifle class* 
and has strong links with blue collar workers 
in ihe puNic sector and the hanks. iLs 
consciousnevs has been limile*l to whu are 
called econcHnic demands. There are alto 
elements of degeneration in this class 
illustrated by the narrow views and 
completely selfish demands of. say. the 
government employees associations or the 
hank employees unions, which totally ignore 
the plight of other ex|4oited sections of the 
population This group is tremendously 
alienaied fhrhap^ this is the phenoraenon 
that Marxists have lenncd^alse consdoiU' 
ness* This mailer needs deeper analysis. At 
a lower level in this hierarchy is the 
unorganiseii sector, a good part of which 


would also form what Man ctf led Ihereserve 
army of the unemployed. 

V 

This formulation raises a number of 
questions. 

Is the unequal relationship between Ihe 
capitalist elass in (he advanced countries and 
the capitalist class in countriei like India an 
exploiiauve one in the sense thabthere is an 
extraction of surplus value from (be weaker 
to the stronger? Or is this relationship to be 
vnberitood in political ternu aa a ci^iHon 
or an alhance for mutual benefit that is not an 
expicttative one? Juft as Dandekar argues that 
organised workers exploit the unorganiied. 
IS it possible that advanced capitalists exploit 
the underdeveloped ones? Would this not be 
a mirror image of his argument? 

In the same spirit, what is the nature of 
the relarionship between the working clast 
in (headvanced couniriea, which is exploited 
through the extraction of relaiiva surplus 
value, and the workingclass in a country like 
India, a part of which is exploited through 
Ihe extraction of relative surplus value, and 
a put of which is exploit^ through Hie 
extraction of absolute surplus value? A pan 
of this class also shows rent seeking 
behaviour." TTk Dandekar formulaiion is 
ihBtorganisedlabour( which IS itscifexploited 
through ihe exinciion of rdaiive surplus 
value) cunsiliutes the exploiting class and 
the unorganised sector the cxplmlcd class— 
Ihe capitalist is nowhere in this model. To 
be logically valid, in Marxian terms, it must 
extract surplus value— how doe.s it do this? 
Does it do so a( all? 

What would be (be nature ofthe relationship 
between the working class in the advanced 
counusea, which is relatively prosperous by 
third world standards in icrnu of its day (» 
day lifestyle, thanksto ils higher productivity 
and union strength, and parts of the ruling 
clasji of countries like India? This becomes 
rekvam in that the ruling class m a country 
like India has a component within It that is 
capitalia in the sense that they own the means 
of production. Bu( other groups, who are also 
part ofthe ruling class, such as the politicians 
and the bureaucrats, belong to what is called 
the 'middle class*—they are educated, but 
do noc own any of the means of production. 

I e. c^tal. They are part of the ruling class 
because they have s power base. for example, 
the polilician who can win an eleciion or a 
bureaucrat who administen controls. They 
are rent seekerx rather than surplus-vaUte 
exiraciors. However, they are maximisers of 
individual profit. Art (hey exploited by die 
rschcr working class in the advmced countries 
or do they fonn partrwrs who should unite 
in a common simggle againM ex(rioiiation 
hy aspeafic, clearly defined ex plotting class 
located in both parts of the globe? 

According to Marx Isi categories as \ under* 
stand them, whai disiitiguishes the capitalist 
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ordteexpJ^tfiigcliMiciu ownenhtpofihe 
meant of production. Hw Marxian analyiit 
has letwnlly been agreed on this point. But 
given the experience of (be (fonner) Soviet 
Union* does this formulation require any 
modification? 

Could it be Mfd that ownership of (he 
means of production is a necessary but not 
sufTicieni condition in defining an exploiting 
clast? If so* the other criteria that oMjId go 
into (he definition ofa capitalist or esploipng 
class may be: 

(1) In addUlon to the ownership of the 
means of ihe production, ownership of the 
means of knowledge, i e* control of R and 
0, which Is often insiituiionaliscd in firms. 
The imponance of technological knowledge 
hsA been analysed in the literature.'^ The 
discussions in GATT m (he U ruguay Round. 
and the pressures on India to accept (he 
Internationa] regime on intclIcctuaJ property 
righis by repealing us own. wdl considered 
law on paieni nghis* make it appear that in 
(he modem world, ownership of (he means 
of production, i c. manufacturing capabilily 
m facioric.t, is by no means sufficient lo 
contrni the process of exploitation over a 
span of time." The abiUiy to design and 
develop new methods of production—what 
is called know*why, and to fund ihe 
generation of such knowledge within (he 
class, appears to be an equally important 
characteristic of an exploiting class. In 
capitalism, the forcetof production constaiVly 
improve; and control ling ihe focton that 
govern this capactiy is clearly imporianL 
Perhaps it was Implicit in Marx—but iineeds 
lo be made explicit now. 

If this is so. one reason for failure of the 
Soviet Union would appear to be its 
inadequate cofUrol of know^why outside the 
defence^pace sectors. It had always remaaned 
technologically behind (he US. This would 
also provide a part explanation for the present 
turn about in India, where foreign 
ct^laboraiion is an article of faith. In fact, 
among industrialists and businessmen, (he 
remark that a factory ctn be started widwut 
foreign collaboration is met wiih frank 
di sbelief. The ruling class in India has begun 
to accept a subsidiiiy rote to the capitalist 
class in the US because of the fact that (hough 
it controls the means of prodtsciion in India, 
it does not own and control the means of 
knowledge. It has the know«how of 
production, but no know-why.*'It therefore, 
cannot Ampere in a world of tnortupoly 
capita], and its survival depends upon 
knowing its place in the global scheme of 
things. And that is t subordinate place. The 
new economic policy launched in iuiy 1991 
is meani to secure that subordinate position. 

(2) Another poiM could be the fact that 
traditional Marxist analysis dealing with 
extraction bf surplus value In Ihe process of 
production has <by default'O ignored the 
fintftcial tide of capitalism. For example. 


(he noUon that servkss have no value. Control 
over the rinancial resources through the 
baidiing system also seems lo he a means 
by which profile could be made. Hilferding 
and Lenin knew this, as in evidenced by their 
analysis of finance capital. But (his strand 
of analysis has not be^ developed beyond 
the Barait-Sweecy analysis of monopoly 
capiial in the US. .Sweery hiiiiself recognises 
this, in his note on Mtmupoiy Capital after 
25 years < AfontWr ArWrw, December i 9901. 
Ills particularly important m India where ihe 
services sector a nd particul arly the financitf 
sub-sector—have grown uemendously m 
recent years . The current ensis ts a financial 
criHS. and reform of the financial sector is 
a maior part of the agenda of resimcturing 
the economy. Thet wo Mecloady inteduriied, 
and (his has to be carefully analysed. 

Tlw experience of imcmaiional hanks m 
the 1970 k and lygOs makes it very clear that 
when Ansnees on a very large scale are 
moved, large money profits could be made 
which have no counterpart in changes in (he 
real sector of the economy. One hax only 
10 think of Eurodollars, peirudollarr. and 
ihird world debt—which was commercial/ 
speculaiive acliviiy by private bulks. 
Examples of this can be seen In the 
fluctuations in the stock markets and 
exchange markeu where large monetary 
profits in the short w are often made. TTut 
is the phenomenon of 'junk bonds', and 
together with (he failure of the savings and 
loan associations in the US recentlyl it poms 
to another imporum aspect of ct^taJisi 
reality that may not have been adequately 
understood by Manisu. The loan melas of 
the I980i. the hian waivers of 1990 and the 
disinvestment scam of public sedor equity 
after luly 1991 in India may be indicaton 
of (he imponance of such fadors and they 
need to he analysed and undentood I n depth. 

At the end of (he second world war, the 
capitalia clans of the advanced countries, 
apparently with great foresigM, sel up 
financial mstitutions like the World Bank 
and the IMF to regulate international 
finances. The nf these institutions is to 
mom lot developments in international 
finance in a way that will ensure pcoflu for 
the banks and capitalists in the advanced 
world. These insdtudons. Uirougbdia r ability 
i n mobil ising vast sumsof Anancial lesourees, 
can force economks to change ihdr policies 
in favour of mulunauonal caplial through 
programmes of struchnl adjustments. In 
India ceriaioly this can be seen in stark form 
because while there is no major crisis in (he 
commodity'produai^ sedon there is amajor 
financial crisis of the government which is 
forcing It lo change iis polkics in a way that 
suits international c^tal.'* 

If this type of analysis has validity, then 
It would appear that an analysis of class 
socicry. if it has lo be done on the basts of 
two homogeneous classes only, becomes 


rn ad o qua ic in the highly devdopedc i pittfam 
of today. One would require at one end an 
explofiing claas which (a) owns the mea« 
of production; (b) owns the means of 
knowledge; and <c> owns and controls the 
flow of finance or the means of finance, if 
orw may coin a phrase. 

A clast which does not have at least these 
three fe^iures would only be quu) 'Capitalist 
The Indian capitalist class is thus hampered 
by Its political coalition with other groupa. 
It does not control the means of know ledge 
(such technological know-how as exiAs is 
in the public sector, where many influences 
prevail). It only panly controls the means 
of finance—and ihat too. lArough the 
government via nationalised banks. This 
becomes clear from the faci ihat ii was 
helpless in 1990 when ihe farmers lobby 
forced (he guvemmeni lo write off iheir 
loans to the exient of R s 10,000. Earlier, t he 
government had diverted vast sums via ihe 
stwutory liquidiiy ratio lo iiself and away 
from industry. All (hat the capitalisi class 
could do was to proieii in vain. Bui now, 
via xiructurtl adjuiimeni. il is beginning to 
reassert itself with, to quote the Beaties, ^'a 
liule help from my friends" in the IMF. 

At dK other extreme would be (he infonnal 
sector of the developing coontiies which Is 
at a low technolofy levol, where people 
work for long hotm. where ex^tation is 
through the exiracUon of absolute lurplut 
value. As this labour Vies to better il|clf, il 
upgrades its skills and through the use of 
mKhmery by the local capitalist.dais, 
increases its productivity and the nature of 
explotiition slovdy changes lo the method 
of extraction of relative surplus value. In this 
process it interacts also with the organised 
working class. But the process is very slow, 
and given Ihe levels of unemployment, it 
serves as a Marxian reserve army. 

In the advanced countries this process of 
upgradatkMi look ^ace in histoncal tune but 
m countries like India today labour s( eac^ 
level of exploitation coexists simultaneously. 
This calls for new strategies hy those wbo 
would lead ihe struggle of (his type .of 
exploited class. TTiai is an area where research 
IS needed. 

VI 

In the same way. whsi are the necessary 
elements in the visitm of a new and better 
society that is to be an alternative in 
capitalism? For one thuig, as the Chinese 
cultural revolution teaches, a revolution is 
a process In time, not a single event, 
however dramaiic and radical. Thus, one 
has to (ak e a long vi e w of this process. One 
does not have to wait for a revoluiion. One 
does whal is needed now—struggle is 
continuous. The new society will emerge 
es a result of this continuous process of 
struggle and with many slide hacks. Thus, 
the curreni dominance of capitaiion is no 
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reatoo for g^viof up sinifgte: but k a 
reason for useful though!. 

Recemevents in east Europe and the former 
Soviet Union have added a new tbmeniiion 
that requires understanding. In what sense 
is the collapse <A these countries a failure of 
Marsian theory and practice as many 
Amencan papers and scholars now datin’’ 
Were thesecoumnea 'sociaUsi’ at aJI? If not, 
what can be learned from Ihem ? For esampk, 
for all (he talk gom| ruund of turning 
capitalist, Russia today does not have a class 
of capitalists (of course, they may appear 
quickly!). Bui ii dues have a working class 
which IS fairly well organised. To some 
eaieni. this working class, psycholugicolly. 
may be like the blacks in ihr US after 
emancipation from slavery—slaves wuhwi 
a master. Can capitalism grow m Mich soil? 
At what cosi^ And lo whom ‘ The i mpl icatlons 
of all this are far from clear. The reality ii 
the chaos In Russia The rtecd for fresh 
analysis it self-evideni. 

A^her. cspenencc teaches that central 
ptiMiing of ihe Goaplan variety has tenous 
iiffliiationscven Ifil played an importani role 
at a specific lime in history, A post- 
ravokttJonary sodety will need to depend on 
market forcea to adjust demand and supply, 
and to spread information between these two 
groups. Some competition, in (his sphere, is 
essential, It would appear, for efficiency in 
sales and disuibutioa But the market must 
not be al lowed to ^locate ill resources: there 
is need for planning in line with societal 
priorities.'* And in this, scholars will have 
lo build upon the work of Lange. Taylor. 
Komal-Liipikandothen. A distinction must 
be made between the market as force 
encouraging competition and reflecting 
consurrwr preferences, and the market as a 
drier ex mtKhina in society.'^ The market 
may be a useful tool, but It is a bad morahiy, 
Sukhmoy Chakra vorty used to comment that 
the market is a good servant, bw a bttj master. 

Another relevant point seems to he that a 
post capitalist society must ensure 
paiticipaiion in a democraiic fremework. If 
bidia has survived several cn.ses, it is in large 
measure due to its democraiic set up.'* 
Centralisation and one peny rule seem to run 
counter to people's expectations if the 
experience of east Europe is something to 
goby. Thus, open, democraik. decentralised 
docisiorwmaking is clearly a necessary 
condiuen for the survival of such a society, 
TTiis again, i s an area where dw former So viei 
Union failed. Here. India's experience with 
decentralised planning and panchayoii raj 
may be useful. Marxists must learn from 
such historical expehence, 

Pin^hiyalicqj—and its urban counterpart— 
deal with self'govenuAce ai the local level; 
and this has many implications for India's 
federal poUity. I would submit that a waeastu I 
system is a necessary conditicm fur any 
aitemative society. Kanaka’s flip-flops in 


this coaaection have many useful lenoos 
to oRv. 

Another imporuni dimension would be. 
[ submit a strung and healthy cooperaiive 
movemerK, While iheic have been roajor 
failures in this area. Iheie have also been 
dramatic succeues. The failure has always 
been linked bi polmcisaiionofanuAdesir^le 
sort aod to I merfertnee by government—the 
iMorMius KegiNtrar of Co-opesauvo, Success 
IS kinked 10 a set of favourable factors ineluJ- 
I ng organ! >aiiofl. professional ism. etc. The 
KDDR. and IRMA, have done remarksMc 
work in this field, and if the structure they 
suggest can he experimented vnih, it is likely 
to unleash niral cnerpm in a very posKi ve way. 

Are (here other necessary conditions? And 
whit arc Ihe urfiCKM conditKms? Quite 
honestly. I do not know 

These Joanutarwns would suggest major 
changes In the kind of strategies thai would 
require to be followed by Mariisis aod 
socialists if Ihe exploHing class i« io be 
uvertbmwn, li would necessitate a fresh 
vision of an alternative society, and clarity 
oboul how to reach it. It is a maiter that 
requires serious debate, beginmng wnh the 
proper fomuJaiion of the issues. IfthepoiM 
IS not to imerpret ihe world but to change 
H. then much remains lo be done. 

NoCca 

[This lecture delivered on My 12.1994 wm the 
hot of whM hopefhUy. wiU be AmvuI kbt 
findowraeiM Lecturer at 1S8C. Tim ketue ts on 
a hiiiad game, these ideas have been evohwn m 
the last few years HI long—I unwrabkdiscusawra 
with my eolkagws m the unii B P Vwu wut 
Vccnihekcrappa. oiy fk O studeno. Sukhpal 
Singh. Pmjs KaaskHk, A Indin and A V Aivn 
Kumar, with A K Btg^ N Knehaap. T Knehns 
Kumar, A K N Red^. D K Subrmmwi md 
many othera and from (he m m y qmsticew poaed 
by T S Kannan Earlier verxieaa were pr ate ne ed 

m senunars ai iheCaae ferDevckpnvnt ImdKS. 
TnvwMbm end at IS6C. end I hno tiaaefited Emn 

!».> . !■! LI ■■im " **' * ******Hf* 

in the Iasi yean of hu life. V K R V Ree. M whose 
initiahve itos chow wts eslabbihed. pr o vided 
valuable advweandmvaiashieaeaderaKtvppon 
In our srork ever iia years, we were fcBiaiaR 
to have encouragement and support of T R Samh 
Chandran. We in the eaii are grateful lo them 
The ccadiiu widdy ^smbuied. (be lesponsiN ity 
IS nne atone | 

1 See.forcxanpie.PanlMSwaay.TfeeThnvy 
of Cnptadur Orveirpeumr. MoMMy Review 
Press. New York. 1970. The bswf At cu at ion 
dM follows is based on this Thera ire many 
good books on dm. fron die popular (Benows 
Duncham. MmeeCeorforth) loihe lecteica] 
(E Mondel. M Monahuna, M Oeaw). apwi 
froni. of c oo ftc . the originnl by Mara. 

2 The best desoipcuMof fee virtosofcap! laltsm 

U pcft m is 10 The Cammieust of 

Man and 

) VmcidVyaaiilii.7bfer^<u<<terCMige. 
SlerfiA|. New Udhi 1977 

4 See fee forceful argumM of Emsio LccUu. 
cnnquiag Frank, aied ui Vyaaulu. fee fit. 

1 V M DMdefcar. EeennMir W Mura/ 
Weeiiy. immy 512.1910. «d Rmpi Sao't 
reply. March I.V 1910 and (he Mbaequent 


debiss. See also Paul f y ur xy'r raapome w feis 
(VoiOOA mMrsu^ Revirw. Jaiy*/feigiiU 1979, 

6 OrganUstioni like the Inieauuio^ T^* 
cotninunieMioM Union or the Genera) Agree- 
mem on Tanffi and Trade are imponaBi too, 

7 See. Miifc Hctmnrom. Md ii r r/y md fae^uofey, 
Mrarrallw). New DeUu. 1993. Vuud Vymute. 
TV GnvfepmMf of BuL'toeerdAntti. Yattn, 
New OeU, I98S. Ttr bienture on Oiciii large. 

g See kCannan Sriiuvasan, ei al. The Onuia 
Al uminiimi Complex . Poinb for Debate* £(v^ 
lywwmdhMttkitl WeeUy. December S. t9gL 

9 See Ctvpo/vHionr lUtJ ihe CiiU Wuf, Oavitl 
Horowiu (ed). M R Press. New Yorh. 1969. 
James Painter. CuoMMcife: FaiteMtipe. False 
Freedom^ Catholic tnabmie for Iiuemeiiarval 
Relations. London. I9g7. Also Michel 
Chuisdouiky. 'Under (Ik Toielagc of (he 
IMP*>The Case of ^u’, Sr*»umst and 
PrWrnrW WeeUv. Fehruvy 1.5. 1992. 

10 See my essay "Fublii En/erprite ia a 
ArtrriK <H/Mg ^tmomy'. To he jwbhihed by 
Ihe Lai Bahadur Shasiri National Academy 
of Admimitraiton. Mussoork 

11 Sec Ann Kruger's views in 4<nrr(<0A 
Fttmomtf grvjVw. June 1974. 

12 For just one recent example, see Nathan 
RoaMierg and Lae Birdzdl. Him the Wesi 
Ctrrw RkA. Popular Prafcashan, Bombay, 
1997. and a review m Efammk and Piditn'ol 
Weekiy. January 14.1999 by Sukl^ Singh 
and Vknnd Vyaaulu. Abe the wnttngs of 
aeholan hka Oruison, OafbraitK Barm and 
Sweexy. Stewart and othari. Alaq inportani 
IS Har^ Breverman. Liber and Mdnapoly 
C^inif. H R Press. New York. 1974. 

13 Tbehage literature generated by the Nabenal 
Working Group on Patents (Chairman, 
Niiyanand) makes Ml very clear.^ also 
the balanced views of Deapak Mayyax in 
Btmamie and Pof^ftcof We^y. February 9. 
1992; ray paper on Ihe'New Beonomc ^licy 
and Tcchnolofka] Aange’ in fronoMc and 
Pohricof IFraiUy, AugosI 1993, 

14 Sec. M R Bh|«wan. The Capital Goods 
Industry in India* in Ectmomir aid PoUricof 
Weekly. (1914). 

15 See. T Kriakna Kunar. *Aind-Biink Policies 
of Stabi lisairon and Struchital Adjustment: A 
Ooba) and Henorveai PetspecDve'. &moiiiic 
and Poirnntf WetHf. April 24. 1993. 

lb ICPaael, inluskeynoaeaddruuiotbe Worid 
Bank's Ancmal Cenfereoce on D e v el epmem 
Economici (Iday 3. 1993) on the 'Limits of 
(he Current Coriaenaus on DevolopmcrK' ii 
K clear: There la no obvsous jostincation 
HmtiAg, sueh leas elimanaiing. the sc* 
called fiscal deficit unleii one believes 
ideologically that all pubbe invatmeni is 
bad''. Hue ilmid beeiamined wife (he finanee 
mirusrer's starament at fee Convocalion of the 
Nationa] Law School in Bangalore on July 
3.1994: "We seek to reduce fee fiscal deficit 
in cur batance of payments". T^ tdeologicid 
bias IS not stated, bat it is clear. 

17 Recentaventsde not negate eariierfeecredcid 
results, reported, for example, to Francis 
Bator’s analysis of market faSIwc <QIE 1996). 
to mention only one. lahta NobelladuRin 
(972. Allow writes feas an efficienialloeaiiofi 

orieiMifeaadn«iiMtneaBaju«i (fcirnburion 

(f Ike lembi of the market we unaceepcable, 
whet is needed ie uot a aegalMe of fee market 
but a new inrbal aet of endowments. Tlus 
level of sopbietic a tion is nussiag from fee 
current meifcel* friendly arguments. 

It See. Swarainafeun Aiycr. 'Dumoerrey As an 
Input' In M V Nadkarnlelfe (eda). Mdfe.' TV 
BiurrffkuCtaUmgM. Sage. New DeM. I990i 
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New Institutional Economics, Marx and Marxism 

RSlUo 

While retaining the axioms of ze^-inierett in the neoclassiait economic theory, the new insiituiional economics brings 
in the roU of eoilective action and to that extent binds the individual to the institutivnai framework. By questioning the 
propositions of a much talked about perfect competition and by suggesting that instisutions do matter, it presents a frame' 
work for a new theory on the functions of ca^nud markets in the developed world The tool-kit thus developed in the west 
to help understand that system better could be useful in arudysing economic institutions in indicj. 


IN 4n article on ihc present structural 
reforms in India, K Basu makes an 
inieresiingobservation: "I make no attempt 
to present a great theory of Indian 
economy and its predicament. This is 
because of the belief that such theories are 
impossible and the ones we encounter are 
illusions created by the skilful use of 
language."' However, the absence of such 
a theory, grand or oiherwise. docs mH 
prevent Basu from reaching a conclusion 
in the article about the need for 
organisational and institutional changes in 
the country. Further, Basu also notes the 
difficulties of change, difficulties anting 
out of political constraints and burcaucriiic 
impediments In the absence of an attempt 
to theortse, proposing a testable, compu* 
taWe model of Indian economy isa difTicult 
proposition. 

One particular casuality in the leaching 
and understanding of economics is a 
consistent definition of development. I still 
remember, sitting in the clasi*room. when 
K V Ramana. the then young lecturer, was 
trying to articulate the meaning of 
development Growth is not development, 
but is still not independent of it. leeving 
it, to an extent, an undefined concept. The 
confounded ettempi to u nderstand develop¬ 
ment and to distinguish it from growth 
continues to be a theme in most of the 
textbooks on development economics . Once 
the initial difficulty of' defining 
development is overcome, the conden* 
(radon of the subject revolves around 
locating the problems of the newly 
emerging nation-states like India within 
the bruad parameters of mamsiream 
economic theory of Keynesian systems 
using the ncO'Classical calculus The 
emerging economies are treated as another 
case of structural rigidities 

SCAarrrr ae Cajttal 

Though the mainstream economicsdefinca 
the problems of economic theory as those 
of scarciiy and al location of scarce resources, 
in fact it deals only with scarcity of capial. 
Ihe initial iheortsailoo by Nurkse and others 
in (he no w fami liar formulabors—low income, 
low saving, low capital formation, low 
incom^-hinges on the reproducible means 
of production capital. 


Devclopmcat, or lack of it. is located 
within the parametersof scarcity of captul. 
As Stiglitt. one of the *new Institutional 
economists* observes. “A centnl question 
in developmental ecoiwmics is—how can 
we account for differences in the levels of 
income and the rates of growth between 
devdoped and less developed economies? 
in the SOs and 60s there was a standard 
answer to this 'Hse poor are }usi 

like the rich except they are poorerAhey 
have leas human and non*human capital."’ 
Given the backdrop of capital scarcity. 
devdopmciH economics concemrated on 
creating conditions that I avour increaKs in 
capital formation via savings. Whai also 
developed, in the process, was the need for 
state intervention in raising the rate of 
savings, capital accumulation, by public 
in veaunent and^ by a suitable ooenNnatIon 
of monetary and fiscal policy. As a 
comptemeM to such polKiea, (he need for 
creating capital goods industry as a panacea 
to end the capital scarcity, at least in the 
physical seme, was fell. The savings had 
grown up from 10 per cent to 25 per cerM 
but the capiial'Scarce economy continued 
to remain a capital'scarce economy, needing 
further duees of capital. 

However, there is another stream within 
development ecooonucs which has capital 
scarcity as cengaliiy but describes it not as 
an independent pberiomenon but one dictated 
by the system These models are the dual 
economy models where m addition to capiial 
scaraiy. labour abundancy also becomes a 
crucial detensunani. In these models, one 
gets a rudi mentaiy definition ordevekopmeni 
as a transition of a dual economy into a 
predominantly modern economy. The 
difRculty with these models is. once again, 
a lack of clarity in defining the traditional 
economy. Its stmciuFe, agems and iheir 
bdiaviov. 

It is left 10 the new insiiiuiional economies 
to try to define and model the agranan 
institutions, a job not performed by ibe dual 
economy mod^. It shouM be noted here UM 
diis^ob of modelling agricultural institutions 
is done by Introducing land scarcity in 
addition to capita] scarcity of Nvrfcse and 
labour abundancy of Lewis. Now it appears, 
still without doming development bul 
remaining within the broad paramesen of 
mainstream economics, ibat the differences 


in per capita irKome and growth b^ween 
couAthes U being located m the differences 
in the institutions. 

PiosieMS ua Maikstkaam Ecqnomcs 

Mainstream economics, when posited 
against a given reality, particularly like that 
in India, faces three major problems. The 
first Is the idea of instaManeous adjustment 
of exchanges. Mainstream economics deals 
with exchanges between individuals. The 
* bazar’ concepuon of the market where you 
go with a commndityfmoney and gel money/ 
eommodiiy instantaneously serves as the 
backdrop. Most of (he exchanges (hat take 
place, even including in the consumption 
sphere, but more part culariy in (he produtiMU 
sp here, involve bene. Ills like on what happens 
in (he labour power exchanges when the 
labour power is exchanged for a period of 
one inoiMh in return for a salary at the end 
of oi>e month, in a monthly salary system. 
In acasuil dai ly labour system, the exchar^ 
of labour power from the labourer to the 
capitalittAandlord occurs dufleg (he day in 
return for the wage paid to (he labounr M 
the end of the dey. The ti medemeni in vo1 vad 
in the exchange makes liiproceasofexchany 
and involves a preconcepuon of the items 
of exchange and basis of exchange. Sudi 
exchanges need to be contracted in advance 
and (he contracts need to be enforced. The 
enforcement mechaiusms require insututions 
For some ofthe Marxists, who treat exc hanges 
as the centrality of economic Iheo^, it is 
welcome to see the new instiiuiienil 
ecemomics of the mainstream economics 
restore the pnmacy of exchanges in a sense 
more general than the familiar Bdgewonhian 
exchngas. In the latter, however, state is 
iskw) as the instilutson of institutions with a 
mcfiopoly of violence to enforce the contracts 
in case the contracts are violated by ilw parties. 

The seemd problem with the maiiisiream 
economics is the definition of self-inteiesi 
and the formulaiioo of its translatioh Into 
utility function. The familiar form is that the 
individual derives satisfaction from (he 
bundle of commodities he consumes. The 
isolated individual’s levels of consumpiion 
are only determinate In the particular context, 
lo the extent that the valuation ofthe resources 
he exehar^s with the rest of the society 
determine the levels of income at his duposal; 


pfi'bs 
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alM, hii vector of consumpijon 'q' |ets 
detemuned in the social process, mdicstirif 
the relative scarcities. While the isolated 
individual is consmined by the coAiext of 
the society, the society too is constrained hy 
(he Individuals. In the absence of a recognition 
of this social'individual interaction between 
(be individual's perception and utility 
tMSiinisauoiv^a perccptiun which is wished 
away with the idealised set up of a perfect 
competition and its attendant Paretian welfare 
theoreiTH-^ven the minimuin fUNiofi that 
people do. In reality, participaic in collective 
action becomes a major arena ol debate. 
Olson tried to grapple with this problem ol 
collecTivt action wiih individual selfonieresi 
as described above in both his hooks. 7'hr 
Logic of Colleciive Acuott 111^71 ) and 
and Decline of Nation States ( 1 ^ 82 ). 

Situated as he is. a majority of the act ions 
of an isolated individual have an 
'externality*. The major cxicrnaliiy and 
the resultant collective action concern the 
state I tael f. and it goes partly to the credit 
of new institutional economics thai it brings 
the state to the centre stage and attempts to 
endogenise it. As Bardhan observes. "But it 
is euy to see that we do not yet have a good 
theory of the formation, maintenance, and 
instllutionallsaiion of ideology which can 
lend wme regular predictive abiliiy to a 
model of the role of ideology in institutional 
change. In propagation of ideology and the 
socialiiation process, as in defining and 
enforcing property nghts. the state plays an 
Mthoriiaiive role."' 

Closely related with the spesilicdtinn of 
utility function is the intruduchon of a 
behavioural assumption that all work is 
disutility and that individuals refrain from 
working hut art desirous of increasing 
coAiumpcion, Ihis is a useful assumption in 
raiionalismg, if hot explaining, a sticky wage 
situation, a subsistence wage situation, and 
also unempJoymcni It rreaits the following 
types of problems The first, as we shall 
argue later, arc the probkms of monitoring* 
supervising the dlsuiihsed labour. Since 
supervision also involves labour, which itself 
is disutility, it provides a hierarchy of 
supervisory labour, leaving in the economy 
a set of unproductive labour supervising the 
productive labour. The second problem in 
such a formulation Is that since work income 
is accruing through displeasure and non* 
work income IS pleasure, and assuming that 
income cannot come abou' without work (no 
labourihcory of Mare please II, there always 
a discoi d and di^hoi>ei»iy in the system about 
the relative shares of work income and ikmi* 
work income, a discord which can he 
harmoni sed by cither an ideology or i he state 
power, without really resolving the discord, 
giving It a permanency. The axiomaiic 
framework of disutility does noi even permit 
a suggestion of iin altemativr framework or 
work condition where work is a pleasure 


and as such diminiaha the rote of property, 
creating (he disutility for work. 

Connected with the disutility of work but 
more problematic is the definitional 
framework of the technologically given 
production functioa. A production function 
a a neossary tool, has a sutus of exogenity. 
aid is atknvaiiveof the physical and natural 
sciences but has a restrictive signilicance m 
terms of choices available for the economic 
agent. It has two types of problems in 
characterising an economic agent. Acapilalisi 
has an understanding of the choices of 
technology in the sense of choosing a 
particular comhinaiion of capital and labour 
and choosing technologies for a particular 
product rwige. In a context of low level of 
KchnologKs, It u possible to assume that the 
capitalist has an understanding of 
technologies, but in a period of high level 
of technology and changes therein, such an 
assumption is imposuble to make and is. in 
reality, untenable as it leads to problems 
(bicussed in the new insii tuuonal economic s 
litenmre. namely, problems of asymmetry 
of I nforavdioQ and moral hazards or broadly 
(he pnnciple'ageni problems. The second 
problem is a separation problem concerning 
technology, a sepMion of the ownership 
from Its use. The' r involved in the production 
fuActinn IS (he power of labour lo set in 
motion the machinery, and (he use of raw 
material. physical cxenion andenergy losses. 
The latter is observable and horm^nbed 
and hence can be monuoitd by the capiulisi 
who buys the labour power. TV former is 
ursobsefvable. non-homogenised and can only 
be judged retrospectively by i he end product 
in production. Since it Is unobservable, its 
measurement raises finer queMiuns of 
monitoring and supervision. The c^ialist 
buys the labour power from the labourer, 
which labour power cannot he separated 
from ihe labourer, h IS here that die production 
function, frum being a mere technological 
relation, turns into a social relation uf 
controlling iV laNmr power to produce and 
produce at its best 

CA.vrV. SlIAKUlKirVINC ano 
Sr AaiTTv upLami 

One of (he institutions Uwd drew (he 
attention of this school Is (hat of 'caste* and 
the related social questions. G A Akertors 
pupers concentrate on it. Though. *casie* 
used by Akerlof is of a geneial order, 
specifying grouping of individuals on an 
extra economic basis resulting in 
Ncgmeniaiion or nun homogenisaiiun uf 
people. It includes the Indian caste system, 
and his hncf descnption in his paper. 'The 
Economics ol Caste and ty Rat Race* also 
includes the mamage customs In India. The 
paper does not work at the formailon of 
castes but deals with caste equilibnum and 
suggests that "TV smallest equilibnum 


breaking coalitkm is the smallest group that 
can set theimelves up as a separate lub' 
sector and be as well otf as in equilibrium 
while trading wi(h caste members on the 
terms of trade granted to outcasies. In 
situations where thl s coal Itlon must be large, 
where trade with the caste economy is 
necessary, or where the cost of forming a 
coalition is high, the threat to equilihrium 
of such a coalition is small.*'* In another 
paper, using iKe social custom as an 
exogenously givendatunv—a failure to^y 
ihese customs giving rise to losses Xo the 
ecotKHnic agents—he constructs his model 
of soaal customs by convenieMly i luroducing 
iiHo the lamiliar utility function arguments 
which internalise the externalities (hat come 
about in the self*intereti based uiiJiiy luflction. 
His utility lunciionnow represents, in addition 
to the vector ttpreseniing (he individual’s 
ctHtsumption ol material goods and services, 
his reputation in the community, hii 
obedience or disobedience of communiiy's 
behaviour, e(c. Uke the caste equilibnum, 
in social custom also the origiA of the social 
custom is not deftned but the siabllliy of 
(he social system is described all within (he 
parameters of the mainstream Iheorising. 
except ihat the sell'interested individual does 
respond to the instiluiional ngidities either 
of caste or of a social custom. 

A lot of inielleciual effort has gone into 
understand! ng sharecropping as an mstituiion. 
TVugh most of the authm relalc themselves 
to a footnote in MarshiH’s book, the auihurv 
d)i refleci on certain polilical policies adopted 
in the newly emerging 'nation states' like 
India. China, etc. These states in their initial 
enthusiasm, reflecting the inlernal 
contradictions and popular agitations, did 
include m their agenda a senes of land reforms 
measures which included abolition of 
iniermedianes, land ceiling and reform of 
land tenure,etc. In acouniry like India, these 
became reflections of people's movements 
like Tebhaga, Telcngana, and a host of others 
initiated and conducted by (be All India 
Klsan Sabha. While In the firsi 20years, land 
reform legislation was tossed about between 
the different wings of the modern state 
apparatus, namely, judiciary, executive and 
legislature. It got a fresh impetus when the 
CPI(M) implemented these reforms in two 
states^Kerala and West Benpl—at least 
partially. The land reform measures acquired 
greater prominence when the CPI(ML) took 
up programmes of Implememation of laigl 
reforms. IVugh tV footnoie In Marshall 
has attracted intellectual attention and debate. 
It reflects conditions where masses ol people 
live ai the reservation utility level, whose 
chances of gening absorbed hy the capital 
industry are limited, keeping their 
opponunliycosts low, and whose depeiKlence 
on a weather'dependent, capital •xlarvcd, 
uAcenain agnculture is high. In fact, it i» 
thc&e conditions which became handy in 
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MgfeMint ihtreeroppHtf u i prafcmd 
imnfeiMnLaMiofcondiQoniihct didnol 
exist it tiM time of Manhi]l, when capiti] 
wii in okpindmc cMecory at least in Europe 
and subordinated the landlord to its 
hegemony. The new iiMituUoAil economics 
introduces the scarcity of land, in additson 
to capital scarcity; it assumes land to be 
somet mo relatively more scarce thancapiial 
it adds lurtherthii the landlord is aneconomic 
agent receiving rent as a reward for thrscarce 
resource in its participMlon of production 
activity. Further on. if assumes that labour 
Is abundani. Under these arrangemenu. 
sharecropping is an efficient form of 
negotiated contract between tenant and 
landlord. As Eswaran and Kofwal obser^. 
‘‘Having dciermincd the landlord's expected 
income under all three coniravicd 
arrangements, the determination uf the 
arrangement that will prevail is. in principle, 
invial: that contract would be chosen whi< h 
maximises the landlord’s expected income. 
SirKC the supply of lenantt is perfectly clastic, 
any rents that are generated accrue to Use 
owner i>f the resource, land: irrespective of 
contract, the tenant cams only hisopponumty 
income."' The labour abundancy is reflecfcd 
IKK only in the assumption of perfectly 
elasiic supply of tenant, but also as Kaushik 
Ba.su observes. “There cxisu a I ahou r market 
from where the tenant can always hire and 
sell labour at the fixed wage Having 
resumed sharevroppi ng as one of die efTiciem 
lenurial arrangements, sharecfopping as a 
preferred funn is derived using interesting 
calculus. Following ihe usual neoclassical 
spec ificaiion that work is disuii lily and worker 
basically is a shirker who wants to avoid 
work but wants income, supervision 
(monitoring) and costs of supervixion become 
important transaction costs. The threat of 
eviction from Ihe contract, in the context of 
cheahundani labour, makes sharC'Cropping. 
a preferred conirKi. As Bhaskar Dutia el al 
observe. “Wc infeiTcd that in many rural 
situations where output is observaNe bui 
elTort b i>oi, the employer (or landlord) will 
offer contracts that combine both currenf 
Incentives and the threat lo evict. In fact (he 
latter is Ifkdy to co-exist with the former. 
For instance, land-lease markets should 
display a mix of ’sharecropping type' 
arrangemems and short leases. In addition, 
It predicted (hM there should be an excess 
demand for I and-I eases at the going 
contractual rates, but this cu e^s demand will 
he chronic and not a ‘disequilibrium’ slate.*'* 

LAaouu Majixct 

The labour market in the Indian conditions 
gives a perverse reading when looked at from 
A perfectly competitive, model—the 
differences In wages between differeni 
labourers for the same andMc similar yobs; 
existence of two labour markets, the 


permanent labour mkI eaaual labour, with 
6fference$ m wages; the exiswAce of ‘bonded 
labour' which kpoks sinuiar to slave labour 
where the labour is soW btl not (he labour 
power. Hie state in general tried lo intervene 
rn the labour market, someumesby minimum 
wage legistaiiofi. sometimes by empkiymeni 
guarantee schemes, and sometimes by 
ItgislatioA banning the bonded labour Tlw 
mierveniions most of (he time are refteeuons 
of the internal cnoiradtciions inside the 
economy, refleciing aometimes the human 
values (welfare), sometimes the efficiency 
losses (imcmploymem of human resources), 
sometimes potential gains (release of 
pmductivefurcesi While such interverMions 
are pan failuce and pan success, depending 
on the rosporwe of the eoortnmK; system 
locally, the aliempi hy the insiiiuiional 
ot'onomics wav to sec ilM ratiunahty of the 
system of labour market as it exists. Ti is 
useful to look into two such attempts: the 
one hy .Snnivasan who suggests that “The 
policy of banning bonded labour will he 
unenforubte or. if forohly impicmenied. will 
reduce the welfare of ihe sharecropp er *’ .* and 
the ocher by Exwaran and Koiwai on twO’ 
tier labour markets* Snmvasan's bonded 
labour isa laAdlcu.pcrNon who opts tohecome 
a sharecropper to ihe landlord, who gives 
consumptKin credit, and provides labour at 
less than opportunity coat As in other cases, 
the bonded lahiHirer does not have an 
opportunity of migration lo urban areas with 
a higher and cenam mcome He does not 
have opportunities to get into production 
stream with a production loan for non- 
agricultural production. His agricultural 
incomes are also subject to random 
disturbances. His currem accxMni surplus/ 
deficit is a random variable with expected 
value becoming xero. Given a positive rate 
of interest for a loan taken during the dcTicii 
year, the bonded labourer will he heading 
into a debt trap unless he either reduces 
consumption or increases lus income. Smee 
the Isner option iscloscd. the bunded labourer 
has to sell his resouice. the unutilised labour 
to the buyer, the only buyer available in the 
person who gives (he credit, i e. Ihe landlord, 
and this he does below the oppu«iunity cost 
In such a siiuatiun. Snnivasan gives an 
option, a choice to Uie bonded labourer to 
become unbonded, the choice being 
institutional credit. As (he rules of the 
insiitutiond credit go, even given all con¬ 
cessions like concessional insiitutional 
credit, no colhicraliiy. etc. but with a simple 
suggestion that credit caorKM be renewed at 
(he itecond period unlfec first penod credit 

is repaid, and no institutional cret^ can be 
repaid in terms of labour services, the bunded 
labourer prefers landlord rather than 
institutional credit and hence the 
conclusion—“^dicies promoting teduiical 
change, if they succeed tn making the posi- 
change distnhuiiun of yields dominaie 


stochastically ovec (he pre-change 
distribution, may succeed in raising the 
incidence of bonded labour or at best not 
lowering it. Interest rate subsidisation may 
have a similar effect. Since, in the above 
mode), the choice of a bonded labour contract 
is voluntary, it will be chosen hy the 
sharecropper only if ii yields him a hi^ier 
life-nmc welfare cwnpared with borrowing 
from the lending inslUulion.*'*" 

Eswaran and’KotwaJ altempl to explain a 
ligiuficarH puszleinihe labour market where 
the. “Feimaneni workers in Indian agriculture 
typically enjoy |rir| h significantly higher 
income than casual vnirkers. In addition, 
pennaneni workers get consumpliM loan, 
homesteads and other patronage benefitt 
while casual lahoui faces a great deal of 
uncertainly in t)ie labour marketi**^* The 
puzxic is as to why ihe landlord pays higher 
than opportunity income lo permanent 
workers where casual labour is cheaply 
available. Kswarati and Koiw&l resolve the 
puule by disaggregating labour inio two 
lypes. The firu type of jobs are ihose which 
require considerable care and judgment such 
as water ruwnirce managemem. applicatimi 
uf feni Ii '^r, mal ntenonce of draught animals, 
etc These jobs are such that the muni lonng 
of work IV difficuh. and the 'moral hazards' 
of job shirking are heavy. ’The second type 
of jobs are what Eswaran and Kotwal desc^ 
as routine and mcrual |sw*J. such as weeding, 
harvesti ng and ii mhing. since these jobs are 
observable and hence are easy to monitor and 
enforce. Using the profit maximisation of the 
I andlord and uli I ity max im isaiion, the authors 
conclude. ‘'Since a labourer strictly prefers 
bang a permanent worker to being a casual 
worker, there will generally he an excess 
supply of workers .seeking permanent 
contracts. This, however, will not rtault in 
1 downward pressure on Ihe permanent 
worker’s wage, since any wage whrch is 
lower than (he smallest Wp, say Wp (Wc, 
^). ihat satisfies (16) for given Wc and 
IS not crediMu. if kave» an incentive for the 
permanent worker to shirk. A casual worker 
who '^cks to obtain a permanent contract by 
offering to woik for a wage marginally less 
than Wp will find that the landlord will not 
entertain (he offer.*''’ 

Pakadicm Shift 

Tlic paradigm shift brought abnui by the 
new institutional economics m ijie 
neoclassical economic I heory. while retaining 
the axioms of self mteresu hnngs in the role 
of collective action and lo lhal extern bends 
the individual to iheinsiiiullonal framework. 
Pul in a M arxi an framework, the i ndi vidual ’$ 
being in an insiiiulion determines hiS 
consciousness. Given an inertia of the 
institutions, his choices become ihe 
conscKHJsness. As Mathew nhserves, 'fihere 
are I sourees of differences In iikikik pet' 
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he«d (t) between (fifTerw daua in e given 
eeunity' *i (2) between different countra 
•( a given date. Some sources, like capital 
gjtr head, arc usually regarded as contributing 
id. much the same way in both kinds of 
difference Bui whereas peopleofien say chat 
intfr>€ountry differences, say between ihe 
US Msd the UK. ccflccl inslilulional causes 
to an important extern, it is not so usual to 
postulate progressive institutional 
improvemeni as a source of growth over 
time.”*' And as SUgliu notes. *1lt] ihe 
difference between LOCs and the more 
devtfoped countries lies largely in matters 
of economic organisation. then the first item 
on (he research agenda should be a better 
understanding of the micro economics of 
LOCs. What is needed is a theory of rural 
organisation, ax well as a theory of induurial 
organisation focusing on the special 
chatactehstics of LDCa.**'^ 

Hiis new paradigm owes its grewth to two 
diitiActively different streams of analysis, 
namely, the transaction costs theorists and 
information Iheunsis. The fundamental idea 
of (nnsacuon costs is that they consist of 
cosu of arranging a ccmtract ex ante and 
monitoring and executing ex post as opposed 
to production costs which are the costs of 
eaercising the contract. Institutions do arise 
to reduce the transaction costs or to tackle 
the proUems of innxaciion costs. A coMless 
tfaniaclion. an assumption built into the 
perfectly compeiiiive market system, Is 
relaxed to a great extent. Similarly, as the 
information theorist Stiglitz pointed out. 

.there maybesriuaiions.partKular markets 
in which information costs are low and in 
which traditional theory holds, the law of 
supply and demand, the lew of single price 
remains valid. Our coniention is only that 
there uc many situations where inforrnation 
costs are sigm/icaAt and where the nature of 
maridequilibrium is,as a result.sign!ftcantly 
altered. To understand consumer and firm 
behaviour in these suuaiions and to 
understand ihc consequences of various ki nds 
of government intervention, requires an 
explicit analysisof how information atTects 
the market equilibrium."'' By questioning 
the basic proposiliuns of a much talked 
about perfect competition and by suggesting 
Chat Che instiiulions do matter, the new 
theoretical insights, however, do present a 
framework for a new i heory on i he functions 
of capUal markets, defining functions of 
competition and economic organisation, 
etc. in the developed capitalist world. The 
crucial tools of this system are the 
unesnainty in production and marketing, 
uid the inexactness of the exchanges and 
)f the contracts, particularly labour 
contracts. In to doing the institutional 

t heorists have assigned a lesser role to the 
aaie and greater role for the agents to 
largain across the table, a peculiar forin 
if withering away of the stale 
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The tool be thus developed in the west to 
help undeoiand chat system bexter could be 
useful to the ecoiwfiusts to exptaii^expJain 
away the Indian ecruKHitk inatitucwns and 
also to understand (he government 
interference. In the incroduction to a book 
eniiUed The Eememu Theory of Agrarian 
tiufUkstom. Bardhan clainu Chat ^'Marxists 
often cue some uf these production relations 
as institutional obstacles to development in 
a poor agrarian economy, overioobng the 
fflicnxconofiuc mionale of the formation 
of these irMiiu 60 AS....Marxifts have also a 
lendeiKy to equate some of the pre*csiiiing 
production rclactOAk mechankaUy with the 
'feudar nr 'semi>feudal' mode of 
production.”'* As a person who tried to 
understand Ihe Indian economy in a model 
of semi<feudal--seffli*coloAial economy. I 
thought it is best (o look into this framework 
to gel a greater underuandinf of the Indian 
economy. 

The new insuiutional eeonomici credits 
Man and Marxists wMh an endogenous theory 
uf institutions. The often quoted pangraph 
1 rom the preface lo the 'Critique of Pol iiical 
Economy * identi fies ihecentral ^ving force 
behind the institutions as ihe forces of 
produaton. whose movement forward enters 
into acontndiciion with the property mlaiiorK 
enlisting a change in the economic structure 
and institution. However, in an Mtetn^X to 
get over (he violeM overthrow of die system 
at central junctions of history. Marx is 
presented m a silly scenario. Contrasting his 
opinion with Mara. Haytmi writes. "Basmal ly 
we share Marx’s view. However, we do not 
consider that insiiiudontl change is 
necessarily an abrupt and complete 
transformabon of the entire instifuiional 
framework as described by Marx. The 
instituiional framework and the propeity 
relations may change through cumulaiive 
adjustments.”'’ Even a cursory reading of 
Capttai or any of his other writinp will not 
lend Marx to such an interpretation. 
Extensively analysed arc the pre*c^talist 
institutions like usury, ground rem and how 
they undergo gradual changes for the use and 
berKfit of capital. The insUtucionx undergo 
changes in the image of cafntal and for the 
purpose of capital. U is also of some interest 
to note ihtf Marx does perceive (he problems 
involved in the process of exchange, 
particulariy (hai of exchange of labour. He 
does ootKc the problem of supervision and 
monitoring. In an interesting passage. Marx 
writes. ’The labour of supervision usd 
management is naturally required wherever 
the direct process of productiqii nsumes the 
form of a combined social pfOcAs. and not 
of the isolated labour of independeni 
producen. However, it has a double nature. 
On the one hand. labour m which many 


mdividualt co«operree. necesareily reqwrea 
a commanding will to co-ordinate and uni^ 
the process and functions which apply oot 
10 partial operations bui to* die total activity 
of the woriLshop, much as that of an orchestra 
conductor. This is a productive job, which 
must be performed In every combined mode 
of production. On the other hand, quiteapnrt 
from any commercial department, this 
supervision work necessarily arises in ill' 
modes of production based on the anu-thetii 
between the labourer, as the direct producer, 
and (he owner of (he meaiu of production. 
The greater this antagonism, (he greater (he 
role played by supervision. Hence U reaches 
ill peak in the slave system. But it is 
indispensable also in the cipiialiM mode of 
producuon, since the production process In 
it»simultaneously a process by wtikh the 
capitalisi exmsumes labour power.”** 

What is 'moral haxardi’ for (he new 
insdtulional economics is the neceuaiy class 
unlagonism for Marx. Following Man and 
usingthe capiUdistconwminglabourpou^ 
argument only, Bowles"* constructs a theory 
of unemployment and the chokes of inferior 
lechnolof ICS and disenmmation m (he labour 
market without that suffocating description 
of work being a displeasure and the ugly 
worker being a moral haxard and Ihe 
contemptuous description of homogeneous/ 
observable work as menial. The difficulty of 
putting Mars within the neoclassical 
framework is that while the former’tries to 
undersianJ the reality with a view hi change 
It. like all science dora. the laoer stops short 
of thinking of change and gets into the 
rationality of arrangements and behaviour, 
giving an impression of rationalising (he 
system. Bardhan is aware of such a pitfall. 
He says. "While I hive been an Ktive 
pankipant In this lileraiure. I am not sure 
if I fully share in its main focus or in the 
interpretation of its main message. Not merely 
IS the thin line between understanding an 
Insti tuison and juiti fying it often blurred.. 

As Mara a^ Marxists were tiying io 
understand a particular reality not in its 
equilibrium state but in its motion, their 
aoempt always was and continues to be 
locating the classes in whose Interest it Is for 
the economy to be set in motion. Thus in 
their view, the problems of ihird world and 
definitions of development In such a context 
are always a motion from a pre'Capitalisr 
economy (o the capitalisi economy. 
Development is atransitlon. fromatradidon^ 
economy to a modem economy, or from a 
pre-capitalisi economy to a capitalist 
economy. Looking at (he anti'Imperialist 
freedom movemem, the original Maniii 
schdan and the Communist Paity plraed a 
lot of imporuAce and lo an extent faith in 
the national i H content of the Indian capitaUft 
class, or u least i segment of it. politically 
led by iawaharial Nehru, to compleie the 
transiiion from a precapitalist India to a 



cspitjliti India. The withdnwiJ of ttae 
Tdeniant moveraem cm be ipdy maibateA 
10 theirvodferoua wppon 10 Soviet supported 
iodujtrial laation end public lector, and lo the 
beliefthM this will spur the nationi] capiuUst 
class to Hght out feudalUin and enlarge the 
home maricac. which can be used exclusi vcly 
by the progressive national capitalist class. 
That context prompted the land refonn 
legiiJasionasananti'feudd struggle releasing 
the productive forces in the saciety. Such a 
conception of reality, when the motion of 
the society, is view^ as the motion of a 
national capnabat class, was challenged with 
a new fcrmulatioA of the clast character of 
(he state by the Gimnumist Pany of India 
(Marxist'Leniniitl Briefly stated, they 
characterised the Indian society as semi* 
feudal and semi-colonial and the state power 
as being held by feudal lords in alliance with 
the compradore and hurcaucraiic capital The 
compradore and bureaucratic capiial acts as 
an ageiu of the imperuJisi capital and does 
not develop its own technology andcaphal. 
and depend on various impenalist powers 
and as a consequence docs not release Ihe 
productive forces hidden inside the society 
under feudal gnp. The landlorch enjoy the 
economic and extra-economic surplus, 
through market forms and through social 
oppression using the age-olJcaste dimension 
and the large pool of agricultural lab<iuf. 
Nvbose wages can he kepi at reservation utility 
level. In an eartier paper.^' I tried to present 
someimplicacioniof the Nasalite movetnem. 

The Implications of the Naxaliie model of 
the Indian economy are (hat iha changes m 
the economy are esogenous to ^ he economy, 
determined largely by the extent of impenal ist 
aid, both in quantum and composition. The 
repaying copaciiy of the aid is restrkied by 
(he non-development of Indian technology. 
The developmm of Indian technology is 
cloeefy relaied to (he lack of anti-feudal 
coweM in the ruling class. The model locales 
the problem of development u an anti- 
feudal movement of (he society, and (he 
agricultural labour and poor peasants as Ihe 
classes (hat will set the society in motion, 
initially through a series of land reform 
measures. 

During the last three years, the much 
talked about crisis in (he Indian e co nomy and 
society has drawn two types of responses. 
One response is the WnrIdBvd;, IMF type 
of response which suggests a libcratisaiion 
and glob^isation of the Indian economy as 
a solutioo. The inidSectual foundaiions for 
that rest with the new j nsdiutional economics, 
which sees the state laigcly as an evil and 
a necessary evil. The seoand response to the 
crisis is strengthening of anti-feudal 
movement. As far as the agncultural sector 
is concerned, they both rest their conclusions 
on the tame reaii(y**-mass of agncultural 
labourer and poor peasamry. living at a 
roswatiem utilily le^ and low opportunity 


to move out of agriculoire. The ffee market 
model poasiUy expects lo grow ai such a 
speed that die mas* of agriculture laboumn 
will become past of (he growth‘froceu. 
Since H takes time, Ihe model pcamiU a safety 
net. safecy from whai ow doe* not know. 
On Ihe ocher hand, (he NasaJiie movemeM, 
I presume* views a way out of the crisis only 
through ao anti-feudal restruduting of the 
socsecy. with or without viotence. by the stale 
andfor by the people. 
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WORKERS AND AUTOMATION 

Tbe ImpBct of N«w Technology In Ihe Newspoper Induotry 

RANABIR SAMADDAR 

Throu^ A dolkilod exaihinAtHn of the inliDdiictiOT €>f compulerised 
lechnoio^ in the Indion newspaper indusby, (his bock examines Ihe 
poMcs smio un d k if Ibe intioducbon of new technology in Ihe production 
process. The author focuses on three madn issues: the experience of (he 
institudorulised piocess of wage settlement in (be Indian newspaper 
industiy; ibe manner in which information on new techn^ogy is 
disseinmAted among the woritece; and (he impaci of new technology 
barfaming on (be labour unions in (he industry. 
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Political Ecoiumiics of World Capitalism 

RjojitSan 

Two recent events have caused a paradigm shift in poHlicat economics: (a) the unprecedented achievements of east 
Asia, artdib) the foU of the Soviet Union. The contemporary world dispUsys two contradictory signs in three spheres — 
econimic, poUticai and religious. Forces ofliberahsm and those ofudra-conservasism seem to be as work as the same time. 

Wiihefemrntsfrom the roniribuf tons of Kosambi. Mahatanobis. ondMyrdol on India, the author constructs a theory, 
andprrtjects it on thegiobalscene to illuminate the present complex reality. With the third industrial revolution beginning 
in the aftermath of the second world war, the international economic order has entered a new stage. The dynamics 
of this New Imperialism is captured here with 'the new growth theory' formulased in the !9^s. 

Where did the 'dependency theory' go wrong? Is the theory of ‘uneifual exchange' false? What is driving India 
towards globalisation? "ntese are some of the tfuestions that are addressed. 


TWO recent eventi htve CMicd t ptraditm 
shift in pohticit economics: (a) the 
unprecedented economic «chkvemenu of 
eui Aiie includini Chitu snd Jipen. tnd 
(b) Ihe fail of the Soviet Union. Punhermore» 
as one looks around (he wortd today, two 
confliciing signs are visible in all the three 
spheres—economic. politicaJ. and religious. 
Waves of economic liberilisatjon in easlem 
Europe. Aua. Africa, and Ladn America are 
being accompanied by measures of 
protectionism in the trading blocs of north 
America, western Europe, and south-east 
Asia, for instance. While democratic 
tnovements are sweeping Latin America. 
Africa, and eastern Europe, autocracy seems 
to he getting fortified in parts of west Asia, 
and the Commonwealth of independent 
states. Ininiemational forums every country 
is proclaiming faith in (he universal dignity 
of the human being, the freedom and 
equality of the individual, and the righu 
of minorities. But at the same lime wc 
see that in some regions the phantom of 
religious fundamentalism is raising its ugly 
head. This paper addresses (he bewildering 
eom^Hesily of modem limes. 

Kosambi has interpneed India's history in 
a certain way. Mah^anobis has articulated 
a distinct view about India's development. 
And Myrdal has used an institutional 
approach to explain the evolution of south 
Asia, Ihe insights of these three eminent 
wniers, i n ourjudgment. are complementary; 
they can be blended into a comprehensive 
theory that touches all the three dimensions— 
economic, political, and religious. Sectioii I 
is devMed to an exercise of such theory 
reconstruction. 

Kosambi, Mahalanobis. and Myrdal 
(KMM) were concerned with India directly. 
However, (heir views, we believe, have a 
much wider connotation. After all. India 
IS a miniature replica of ihfrwhole world. 
With all its diversity Indfa can mimic the 
rich texture of (he entire world, albeit at 
a smaller scale. Variegated landscape, 
uneven economic development, top-rate 
talents, unfathomable poverty, comm unity 
of every religion—India has ii all. Prom 


primitive caveman lo modem finance- 
wiurd. ant all the rest in between coeaist 
in this country. And ihe abov^mentioned 
two apperently opposite oerida prevaiti ng in 
the world obtain very much wtthia India 
u well. So we shall dare make an experinKnt 
by prejcciing the KMM theory <of our 
renMng) ontotheglobal scene, and thereby 
illuminate the laner'a lenakMS. 

At the century to a close the world 
i s reorgani SI ng Itself on the ashes of (he cold 
war. Since the 'second world* (hat consisted 
of conununitt coumries has vanished from 
the screen, one might ask; can there be a third 
world ai all? Apan from the obvious 
arichmeflcal anomaly, the demise of the third 
world had been declared some time ago on 
other ground. Rapid progress of Braail. 
Mexico. South Korea. Taiwan. Hong Kong. 
Singapore. Malaysia. *niailmd. and others 
has refuted (he dependency theory that once 
predicted an inescapable trip of poverty »d 
stagnation for third world countries 
[Fukuyama 1992. Harris 19g6|. It is high 
time we reassess die ttnieauc of theemergiof 
intemabooa] economic order. 

The production function, so often used in 
economics, is an abstract category (hat lakes 
us from the space of inputs like coal. sled, 
labour, to thM of outputs like car. rice, and 
butter. This trensformation is done through 
(he prevailing lechnotogy. The production 
function changes with die ^es. It can make 
an excellent organising principle to 
understand the worid system. 

Si nee the days of mercanii Msm in Europe 
of the ISth. 16di, aod ITdi cenroriestill the 
pceseni times there have been regifnes of 
imperialism of several kinds. A histarical 
formuon. we know, could be bea understood 
by audying its mode of production. By the 
same token H can be rigorously roalysed 
with reTerence to Us production function, in 
particular. We atait that (he differentia 
spectfica of any type of worid system is its 
underlying produOKm function. We shall 
characterise some of the dxiamg theories of 
imperialism by (his standard. 

In the l9S0i economic theory witnessed 
twom^for innovations, namely.anew growth 


theory with endogenous technological 
change, and a new trade theory with 
Increasing returns. Should these theoretical 
modeli be accepted as deleting the current 
situation, then our traditional perception of 
the iotemationat ecooomic order ougM to 
be refocused. Section II clabormteithii point. 

We mark the beginning of a new stage of 
(he worM economy in the second half of this 
century when (be third industrial revoluiion 
got under way. U contains contradictory 
forces that mi^ widen the gulf between the 
rich and poor countries, and at the same time 
il may witness the rise of some economic 
superpowers. The 'new growth theory' can 
th^ light on this epoch. The tensions of the 
new impcnaJism are reflected in econcmic. 
politick, and religious domains. Section HI 
deals with (his theme. 

1 

A Koeambf^MahulnnoMa* 
Myrdal HieoffT 

Kosambi defince history as the presouauon 
in chronological order of successive changes 
in the means and relations of produetkm. 
This concept of history will inform our 
analysis here. We shall express the means 
and relations of production in the compact 
form of a production function. 

'The more imporiam question is not who 
was king, nor whether the given region had 
a king". Kosambi (1975:15) miintai ns. *hu( 
whether its people used a plough, light or 
heavy, at the time.** Seen in this light, a 
peculiar xigzag process in India's history 
becomes transpareot, A new stage of 
production oianifests itself in formal change 
of some sort. If the defending mode td 
production is (datively backward, the change 
is often religious. The new form, if it dou 
increase production, is acclaimed and 
becom e s set. If the superstruciure cannot be 
aibusted during growth, (hen there is conflict 
Sometimes Ihe old form is broken by a 
revolution in the guise of ■ reformaiioo. 
Soreetimet the clan that gains by preserving 
the older form wins; in that event there Is, 
stagnation, de g eneficy or atrophy. The earty 
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rutunty ind pKullarhelptoMneMOf ] ndat's 
society gainst later foreifn invasions beers 
leatimony to this fcneral scheme. 

India’s devdoptnem has been in its own 
way more 'civilised' ihan in other counuies. 
The older cults and forms were not 
demolished by force but assimilated. 
Superstition reduced ibe need for violence. 
Much more bruuHty would have been 
necessary had India's history developed 
aloof the same lines as ihal of Europe or 
Americas (Kosambi 1970]. 

Myrdal begins by denying the absiraci 
concept of man as an economic automation. 
Hii IS based on The firm convici ion ihai 

economic probleins cannot be studied in 
isolation but only in their demographic, 
social, and political setting. He adopted, in 
other words, an instituiional approach. 
Myrdal came to the conclusion ihai an 
underdeveloped country cannot rely on 
gradualist strategy. It n«ds a Big ^sh lo 
break (he stalemaie that has possessed the 
entire social, political, and economic ^-up. 

*'nie South Asiw village is thus like a 
complex molecule among whose parts 
extreme tensions have been huili up*'. 
observcsMyrdal (196S: i063>64f. "Although 
the tensions crisscross m a manner ihal 
maintains equilibrium, ii ii conceivable ihal 
they might reorganise in a way that would 
explode the molecule.'* Hut he is mu very 
sure of an endogenous catalyst. ’This 
{explosion of ihe molecule] prob^ly would 
not happen spontareously’*. he said, *’hui as 
the result of a forceful onslaught from 
outside*'. In other words, a hig push from 
outside IS needed. 

However. Myrdal does not spell out the 
content of the hi g push: nor due s he spec i fy 
how and wherefrom it will come. At this 
poim MahaJanobis provides the missing link. 
**l agree with.. Myrdal'’, he .says, "that a 'hsg 
path* is necessary to move the society 
forward as a whole. Bui what is the 
mechanism of a big push? It has to begin, 
like a flame, or a chain rcKtion. and spread. 
It has to be tike i he .•kpeurhead of a movement '* 
The answer to his questlun becomes self' 
evident from the following siaicmcm of 
Mahaianohis (1969, 1123). 'The scientifK 
revolution, the social revolution, and the 
industnal revolution are three aspects of the 
process of modcmUaiion in every society; 
these three aspects may be distinguished hut 
cannot be separated". In shi*rt. it it the 
revolution in science and technology that 
would assume the role of a big push. 

We shall now weave together these vicw« 
of the Ulre« distinguished scholars into the 
following pr^Msitions: The economy is a 
complex of several modes ofproduct ion and 
(heir derivatives. As new forms of production 
appear on the scene, the old wder may not 
give way. The resistance ai the latter may 
manifest m the religious sphere. In cour^ 
of lii^e the new gels assimilated with the 


ancieM. As a residi a crissenHS of inieeests 
of various groups is formed. Sharp 
polansation or well •demarcated political 
alignmesM becomes almost inconceivable. 
The resultant stalemate can be broken most 
probably only by an external force—a big 
push. ITiat big push may come in the form 
of advances in science and technology. 

While Kosambi. Mahaianohis. and 
Myrdal had India on their mind, we can 
c xtend to the whole world their j wnt theory 
of chsscross. stable low*levd equilibrium, 
and Ng push. Indeed, the countries of the 
world are at uneven stages of economic 
development. Capitalism has not over* 
powered all other modes of production There 
is a complex mosaie of interests of differeiH 
groups, regions, and counihes which may 
be taken aseqtu valcntsof clans, tnhes. castes, 
and classes in this wider context. Evident I y, 
revolution in science and technology ha^ 
provided a big push to the world econnmy 
from lime to lime. 

The first industrial revolution started in 
Britain during the 18ih century. Innovations 
in the ipi nrung and weaving ofcoiion great I y 
boosted productivity. It was folhiwed hy 
developmcnu in iron smelting and the sieam 
engine, Industnalisaiuin centred on steel, 
railways and steamship. 

The second mdusrrial revolution ilRTO* 
1 9 1 .1) MW technological ad vanccs becoming 
more dependent on scientific research that 
wax systematically organised in firms and 
universities for commercial application. It 
was spurred by innovations in steel, 
eleeinaty. refrigeration, organic chemicals, 
iniemtl combustion engine, transailaniic 
telegraph.Mdradio Germany,Japan.Russia, 
and the United States |oincd the industrial 
league during this penod. 

After an mteiregnum 11913-195(11 when 
(he global market had co1lapi»ed. the third 
industrial revolutioa has been under way 
since the l9S0s The po.st.war imlusinal 
growth in manufaciunng ha< been fueled hy 
an explosion of new technologies that have 
hmugN new pmdut*ivliketywheXH* matenals. 
pctiodiemicals, nuelear energy, id ain ratt, 
compuierv. and electronics Great strides 
have been made in (elecomrminic'Qiions. 
irucToelcctmnics. and robotics. Thus, wc 
see. Ihrou^t all the industnal revuluUnns it 
is science and icchncriogy that has worked 
as the big push m the MahalanohiS'MyTdal 
sense. 

To be sure, here wc are articulating a 
meihodolDgy that combines the coninhuttonN 
of several authors into one structure The 
rationale forthi& synthesis is ao( cblTieuU to 
appreciaie, A ihawy. we know, aims ai 
revealing the essence of a subject. Now, 
there are two concepts of essence—one is 
Aiiuoilc's. and the other» Hegel's. Lemn. 
for instance, follows Hegel By the essence 
of a thing Anstotk means "the set r»t 
fundamental attributes which are the 


nereuary and ft^icUnt cotuHtions for any 
concrete thing of that type'* ICohcn and 
Nagel 196A; 235; emphasis added). But Hegel 
interprets ii as “one of the c.sscrUiuU, one 
of the principal, if not the priAcipal, 
charactensiics. or features * uf ihc suhjcci. 
Funhermore. ihe essence is one thing, and 
ihe manifcuaiion 1 hereof is another. The 
same essence. it Aristotelian dr Hegelian. 
eanexpicsMiscIfui various ways (Sau 1973). 

Now, often ii sii happens that one author 
emphasises only some, nut all. uf the esserulal 
feaiurcsofa panicular subject. So the ihescs 
of several authors may be complementary. 
The thing in be noled here is the multii^ialy 
of nsencial features of a subject, and the 
partiaIncKS of any one Theory or narration. 
Linder .such circumstances u is legitimate to 
combine the views ol several scholars to 
lurge a more comprehensive theory. 
Hlsewhcrel.Saii I994)wefirstexpchmenied 
with this apprtNich by bringing tugeiher 
Kosambi. MItra (1967, 1977). and Myrdal 
lu I heonse i hccuntcm porary I ndian siivatlon. 
Here wc arc going to apply the same 
methodology The Kiisamhi Mahalanubis* 
Myrdal theory, formulated above, will he 
applied to illuminiHc the global scene. 

II 

(K Diamonda and Ploughs 

Themercanu) iMs rational ised I mpcnal ism 
as a means of enlarging ihc stock of national 
wealth. They had a very peculiar muion of 
wealth, from which lollowed a belligerent 
state policy Inwards iKher nations 

Wealth in the mercantilist doctrine 
consisted of precious metals and stones like 
gohJ. silvc'T. and diamond. Obviously, the 
total stock of precious metals and stones 
I s more or less fi xcd for the world as a whule 
uver u given stmeh of time. So the wealth 
of one country cuuld Increase only at the 
expense of sonic othei country It was a 
strictly /ero*sum game. Hence ihe clove 
cofmctiion between mcrcanotism and the 
aggressive policies of the national states In 
those days |Pusinctii 1977:2). 

To intruduce the method o( exposition 
that wc shall adopt here, Ihe ahcivc argurneni 
can he put os follows. We know 

(I) W 9 R 

where W is iialnvijl wealth, anil K is the 
slock of precious metals and stones in a 
given itMintry We shelf look upon ll I as 
a fianicularpnKluciiun I'unciion Thecouiury 
incs to ifKrcasc W. Thai means it has to 
priKure more R So it pushes its experts. 
arKiTor wugeb war lo loot ptevious mculv »nd 
stones from neighbours 

Our methodology is as follows Wc .isseri 
that every theory of world economy has un 
underlying produciKXi liinciion Accordingly, 
we shall examine some ol ihc exiting 
theories ol impcrMbsm and ascertain the 
corresponding production luiK'iions Then. 
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as we a ppro a ch the eontempofary era. we 
shaJ! revem (be Of^er ot inveatigaciofl. To 
begin with, we aJready have some ideas 
uhout Uw ehantftensrics of the currently 
prevailing production function. Fmm (here 
we shall proceed to infer about the structure 
of world capiiali sm as of Lbe present rr>on>efii. 
At the end of the road we hope to find what 
we call the New Imperialism. 

Let us consider six theories on the 
international ecociornlc order, namely 
(a) mercanlilisi. (b) classical, fc) LeniniM. 
(d) Keynesian, (e) neo-Maraist. and 
(f) iwocla.ssici]. The first one has been 
briefly narrated above. 

Now we lake up the sec4md. *n>e production 
function implied in the classical model of 
world capiialism can be wrinen us under. 

(2) Y • f <L, N) 

where Y is national output. L labour, and 
N land. For simplicity land is assumed to 
he homogeneous; so is labour Function f 
is continuous ar>d twice differentiaMe. The 
first derivatives are positive, und the .second 
derivatives negative. So the low of 
diminishing returns holds. 

The supply of land in the couniry i« fixed, 
but plenty of labour ii available at a 
subsistence wage rate. Tins is a model of 
circulating capital. Wages advanced by the 
caplialist fanner to workers i» reckoned as 
capital. As soon as the entire land is hrought 
under cultivation, the law of diminishing 
reiumsassatsitself; andthe 'staiionary state* 
as visualised by ihe classical economists 
looms large. There wi 11 be attempts to escape 
the impending siagnaiion: and one of the 
ways for that would be to seek overseas 
colonies with abundant land. The colonies 
alio will benefit from this expedition of 
imperial c^)iial (Brown 1974; .18*.19. Hicks 
1969; 150-51). 

Hiird, the Lepinisi model of impenoiism 
emphasises, inter atia. the export of capital, 
and (he sei/.urc of foreign sources of raw 
materials. The former is promtHcd by (he 
falling tendency of the prufii rate at home, 
not due tn diminishing returns, bui due to 
the Marxian Mrnit on the home market where 
workers mcei veonly baresuho'^icncc wages 
Andthe latter is necesshaied as raw materials 
are inputs for production, and the domestic 
supply is limited. Tlie implicit production 
function in Lemn* s model can he writien as 

<3) Y » g{K. L. M) 

where K is fixed capital and M is raw 
maienaU. 

Fourth, the emphasis of the Kcyne»an 
world economics is on the deficiency of 
demand. Production in the advanced 
induuhal country obeys the following law: 

<4) Y * h {u K) 

where u is the degree of capacity uubsaiiun 
Obviously, u remains in the closed interval 
.betweenOand I. Sinceihe aggregatetlemand 
at borne is not high enough to make full use 
of (be accuimikiiedcaptial stock, the c(wu»rv 
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wouldci^ieR the poanbslity of export. When 
several ceuiaries do so, liiey may take up 
arms lo ewe empires. 

Now we come lothener^Marxist theory. 
Mars visualised a coostructive outcome of 
colonial expansion. There are indicatiOAs 
(hat Lecun shared (hat idea. Neo>Manisii 
questioned the noiioii of progressive 
capitalism first in September 1924. at (be 
Sixth Congress of (he Communist 
Imenuttonal when Kuuiinen introduced 
'^theses on (he revuludoiury movement in 
colonial af>d semi-colonial couMrics". 

A major part of Marx's argument and 
much of Lenin's tone, if no( his analysis, 
were incorporated into the doctrine that 
capilahsm. rather than developing all areas 
tt touches, can posiiivdy underdevelop 
them. This propositioii was taken up by 
Paul Baran and Gunder Frank lo explain 
the underdevelopment of some countries 
as a corollary, as the obverse, or even ibe 
cause, m fact, of the development of others. 
Thus was born the neo-Mariisf theory of 
imperialism. 

There is a hierarchy of exploitation, it 
Mys. or a chain of worldwide meiropnfis* 
xaicllite relationship moving from ihc 
headquarters of capit^ down to Ihe landless 
labourers at ihc hmtom. Surplus is ex(racicd 
upwards and inwards. So one pan of the 
wvrId develops, and theoiher pwt neceuanly 
underdevelops. Unequal exchange in 
international trade u tme of (he means of 
appropriating surplus {Brown 1974; 711 

The produciKMi (unction envisaged by the 
neo-MsraiMs can he expressed as follows: 

t5> Y « KK) 

The centre of work! capitalism develops as 
it procures the su'plus'product and invests, 
while (he periphery suffers as it has little 
capital lo begin with, and gmx much less to 
accumulate. 

Fourth, the neoclassical picture of world 
capitalism is appaicnily pdar opposiie of 
the nen-Marxian one. ITiere are. in fact, two 
branches of neoclaxsica] growth story One 
claims ihai the equilibrium growth rate of 
a nsrironaJ economy has a particular constant 
value which is determined by its own rates 
ofsaving. population growth, andexogenous 
technical change. The economy smoothly 
converges to the equilibrium over lime 
IMankiw et al 1992: Sniow 1956). 

The othcrbronchof neoclassical economics 
is distinguished by its theorem of a nsing 
equilibrium growth rale susiained by 
externalities and increasing retunn (Lucas 
1988. 1993: Romer 1986. I990a.b). Both 
arc. however, unanimous about <me thing, 
namely, the vital impurtanceonwmanc^iiul 
acquired through education, health, and 
cKperwAce on the juh. They may be called, 
respectively, convergence Ahd divergence 
branches of the nenciassidal tenily. 

The former poaits a (rational neoclassical 
productinn function with exogenous 


ledmologicalpfofreasindeudby parameter 
A in the following equation: 

<6) Y * RA. K. L) 

For empirical test it is specified as 
<7) V « K-<AL)», a ♦ ^ « I 

li i 8 assumed that A and L grow exogenously 
at rates g and n respectively. Steady-state 
equilibrium of (he economy yields 
it) In (Y/L) « b ft 

♦ (a / p) (In (s) - In (nfg«$)| 
where s is Ihe propensity to save, t time. S' 
the rale uf depreciation of capital, and b is 
a consianl. This equation has been the 
medium for lesiing empirical validity of (he 
liieory. 

With the dau of 98 countries during 
1960-198S. MxAk I w et al (J 992} have found 
that (he regresMon of (8) is siatisrically 
significant, and the coefBeienti have the 
right signs. But the esiimated rate of return 
un capital, implied in (8). appears to be too 
high. So, St the next step, anothercxplanatory 
vanahle. namdy. human capital is included. 
This variable is proilcd by ihe peicentage 
of the working-age population ihii is in 
secondary school. With this extension of the 
lexibook Solow model, everything seems to 
be in order, and the theory is confirmed. 

To examine the validity of this theory fur 
India we have regressed (8) with iime-senex 
data of the 42-year period from 1950-51 to 
1991 *92 The government of India. Fxonomk 
.Wv#y. /992*9.1. is our source. Eati males 
wiih the em ire sample were marred by serial 
correlation; even the use of Hrsi-difference 
of vanables did not help. So we tried several 
suh'periods.Forsuh-penod 1977-78/1989- 
90 ut India we find 
19J IrKY/L) - 

6.64 * 0SJ2t 4 0.151ln(s) - ln(iV4<l.05}| 
(7.81 > (1.30) 

xec«O.O3.R*«0.B9.F*S1.7ZDWs 1.11 
where the figures in parenthcse.s are 
(•values. Following Mankiw el al 11992). 
we have arbitrarily put <g 4 6) « 0.05 in 
esiimaiing (9). 

Parameter a in (7) measures the share of 
capiial in total product. From (7), (8). and 
19) It follows that (X * 0.13, which Is rather 
small by intemaiional standards. If the 
capital-output ratio in India is taken to be 
a.dien the marginal product of capital would 
be 0 13/4 s 0.03. ITius Ihe real rate of return 
on capital at ihe margin is 3 per cent. If the 
rate of inflation is7 percent, then the nominal 
marginal return on capiial in India works out 
at 10 per cent, which may not be very much 
off (he mark. 

What is most imriguing about (9) Is that 
the exogenous rate of technical progress, 
thM is. the coe^icieni of time t. is as hi^ 
as 2 per cent a year. This cate is comparable 
with the corresponding figure for the US! 
Maybe, duntig that brief moment 1977-78/ 
1989-90, India did record a fast rate of 
growth in total factor productivity. 
Neverthdeis. it is hard lo accept that (9) 
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captures ihe comae of (he Indian economy 
j n Jong*njn equ i li bri um. Por« jtisi at ihe end 
or (he sarTq)lc period India plunged iMo a 
severe ccunumic crisis (hai was noi merely 
cyclical, hui %o pervasive ihai ii called for 
airjciural rerofnix. 

Rucdll thai III MyrdaTs schema 
develiipmem can Man only wuh an exicmal 
force hrciiking ihnmgh (he low*level 
e(|uihbnun) (rap. The convergerKC hrarkit 
of neoclassical economics provides a 
siimulus in the shape ol exogenous 
(evhnolcgical change. Bui (hen (hcquesdon 
raised hy Mahalanohis idll remains where 
does I hoi ((rchnoUigi cal progress come from’^ 
The oihcr branch ul neoclassical has an 
answer: lechoolugical dynamism can be made 
endogenous. 

The ihird irdusirial rcvnluiion has ushered 
in HO iinpreccdcnled sysrem of priHluclion, 
Now a nionulactunng firm assembles 
thou sands of componenisiruoafinal pfuduct. 
and many of (hose componenis are sourced 
around Ihc world. Compule/'iiidcd design 
iCAD) and compuicr* aided manufacturing 
(CAM) allow (remendous flcKihilUy in 
combi ning chatucicn sues into products. *f>js 
lact can incnrponHed iiuo ihe production 
! unction as follows: 

(10) V s H* L" di 

where Y IS Onal product. H skilled lahmr. 
L unskillcii labour, and K(i) is component 
uf capital gi)od of lype i. Uterc is practi call y 
dj] infiniie possibiliiy of capital goods An 
advantage of (10) is (hat some of (he inputs 
%‘i may be aero. 

Now, at a given dale t. not all the capiuftl 
goods have been invented. Only some of the 
potenli al capi lal good s are avai lable. having 
been invenicd through research and 
devel npmeiii (R and D). Let the capital goods 


be lAdeted in such a way that good i has 
been Invented if > $ A. where A is a certain 
finite variable to be further described m a 
mofnent, Hcrweihe upper liimi of irKegraiion 
in < iO) can be altered from inriruiy loa finite 
number A(0 M each dale i. 

Production function (10) itself remains 
as It is; what changes over time is the set 
of capital inputs that ire in vented and 
available Consider a closed economy 
Compuncnis i<i) are produced. according to 
the endogenous'growth theory, in an 
iniermecbaie'goods sector. Further, and this 
IS most i nteresting. there is a research sector 
that invents and supplies the designs to 
manufacturing rirrm to produce capi lal goods 
and a consumer gmd. The final good is 
homogeneous that can be used cither for 
consumption or for production of capital 
goods of any kind. Rir simplicity, only one 
variety of consumer good is assumed But 
the results are robust, that survive in ihecase 
of heterogeneous consumer goods also. As 
a normalisation device, assume dia( one unit 
of foregone consumer good can geneiaie 
one unit of any capital good. 

If K denotes the aggregate amount of 
capital goods in eaifience at any given time 
In (he economy, we can write 

(ll> K s t»(»>di 

Since (here is i very large variety of capital 
goods, we can assume that each is supplied 
by only one firm, and at an equal amount. 

tWs 

(12) itt) w xt2)« ... » X 

It follows Itom (ID and (12) dial 

(13) K « Al 

In view of (10) and (13) 

(M) Y « iAHr (ALf K'*-* 

While IU) is a macro-economic production 
function, we suppose lhat a typical firm has 


an analogous produciion function. But (here 
is a di fTertnce. At the micro-economic level. 
for any p.irticular firm, A i s a given parameter; 
bul for the macro-eccmoiny A is a variaMc. 

‘TVfc»s a research vt ior wiih (he fol lowing 
pruductmn funaion: 

<I.S) dA/dl « aRA 

where A is ihe mimhcr of capital guod.i that 
have been iiivcfiied so far. R ihe volume 
of skilled labour employed in the research 
sector, und a » a const am. U nl i kc ihe Solo w 
model, (hi.s economy sviil not si<ip at any 
Steady-state, Iih ihe rcaeanh sec lor ivould 
eoniinue pouring oui designs of new 
products. 

For a finn equipped wiih a pniducOon (hat 
It a minialure replica of (14). ihen is only 
consiant reiums lo scale. A being a given 
parameter. But A Is not fixed for the'macro- 
economy. The research sector is always 
inveniifif rvew goods, and thus chwging the 
value of A over lime at shown in (15). If 

(14) ii homogeneous of degree one In H. 
Ls and K. ii displays iiKreasmg returns to 
Kile in A, H. L. and K. This property of 
the macTo-economic production function 
permits an ever increasing growth rate of the 
economy. Romer (I9S6) cites lupportive 
evidence from century-old history pf France, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, the UK. the 
US. Italy. AustnIia. Norway, and Canada. 
It IS noticed that thoK are all advanced 
economies; none belsMgs to the third work). 

What kind of international economic order 
does this mode) lead to? Analytically, we 
know the ouicomex of i wo similar countries 
with produciion functioni (14) and (IS) 
engaged in iradc. For son>e values of the 
parameters, ii would be benericial for them 
to have free trade. For some other values of 
the parameten. trade restriction can speed 
up world growth rale (ftivera-Baiiz and 
Romer 19911 We shall be iniereated in 
knowing also ihe consequences of two 
dissimilar counine.t interacting with each 
other. For future reference, kt us rewnie 
(14) simply as 

(16) Y * F(A. H. L, K) 
where F U linear homogeneous in H, L. and 
K, but exhibits ir^reasing returns to Kale 
in A. H. L. and K. 

Ill 

The New ImperiaUam 

In the preceding section our focus was 
on the advanced cuuntrier. The neoclassioal 
models refer to full-fledged capiialism. For 
instance, (he most Ingenious contribution 
of Ronwr (1966) was to show that a well- 
defined compel! live equilibrium exiriseven 
in an economy that has increasing returns 
to scale. Of course, it is subject to the 
provision ihai the scale economies are 
external (o the firm. True, this equihhAum 
is noi Pareio opiimal. But whai is 
remarkable aboui it is lhat the equilibrium 
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is (he outcome of e well'hehaved positive 
modet and iscapaNeofeaplaininghisiorical 
growth in the absence of government 
iiHcrvention. 

The agenda of Mahalanobis and Myrdal 
was d i fferent. They were concerned with the 
problem of how to start the engine of growth 
in the first ptace. awwhere [Sau 
1994) wt have analytically shown the 
existence of a criss'crou of class mieresls. 
Landlords, poor peasants, workers, ordinary 
capitalists, monopoly capiiaJists. fumgn 
capitalists, and finance capilalisis are all 
enmeshed in a cobwreb of interrelationship. 
It is not feasible ro separate them in neat 
groups to collude. To complete the picture, 
we a^; How is the government situated m 
this milieu? 

Third world countries are notoriously 
diverse in area, population, income, 
political system, and cultural heritage. For 
analysis. i( i I often helpful to classify them. 
Rndlay <1990) tried a two-by-two frame 
with democracy and dictatorship in one 
axis, and 'market oriented' versus 'centrally 
planned' on the other. Dissatisfied, he 
proposed a five-fold clajsi ftcation For our 
purpose here we can say at a certain level 
of abstraction that a government plays a 
dual role—one predaiory, and the other 
productive. In the funner it extracts tributes 
from the subjects. mostly by laxatson. In 
the litter it offers public goods such as 
defence, administration, justice, 
infrastructure, education, and health 
services. These can be construed as 
‘intermediate* inputs to the final producu 
(hit are the concern of the private sector. 
Public eipendilure acts as an 'cilemality' 
to private ecotkomic activities, enhancing 
private output from private inputs. This 
model has a faint resemblance with Romer 
(1986, I990a«b|; 

(17) Y sC(g RL^ 

where Y is national product, and L^ and L. 
are employment in the government and the 
private sector. We know 

(18) G(0) » I. C (.) > a C" t.XO 
RO) - 0. F (.) > 0. r(.) < 0 

Total labour supjMy is given ai L. and full 
employment is aiuumed: 

(19) L- L, ♦ 

Capitalists always maximise ihar profits. 
In a competitive markei. therefore, (he 
marginal product of labour in the prvaic 
sector » equated to the given wage raie w; 

(20) w » G(.) F(.) 

Recall that the government docs not 
produce any final product. In this model, 
it employs labour io serve the private sector. 
There Is a uniform tax rate 9 on wage and 
profit incomes. The budget surplus S 
given by 

(21) Sw6.Y - rl -8) w.L, 

In the nglil-hand side nf (21). the first term 
is tax revenue, represented by curve OR in 
ihc figure. The second term is government 


expenAcure or the after-tax wage bill of the 
govenwiem. repr esan ed by curve OQ in the 
figure. We shall consider four cases. 

First, supposeiberei s a ki og. He maximises 
budget surplus for his own enjoyment. 
Maximisaiion of (21) with reference to L,. 
subject m (17| • (20) with a given tax rale 
implies 

<22)Ct)R.)-G(.)F(-)«(l-6)CG(.)FO 

At point S in the figure, this condition it 
satisfied, where the lar^enis to curves OQ 
and OR are parallel. 

Refcmiig (o (18) we find that the right- 
hand side of (22) it positive. Hence in <22) 
(he following bolds: 

<231 C'(.)R.) > am) 

Second, consider an alternative, namely, 
maximisaiion of naiHMa) income Y subject 
to (19). U requires 

(24) GX.WH.) • 0<.)P(.> 

iTtis combiion is satisfied when the langem 
to curve OR m (he figure is honronial, as 
at point M. It can be shown that point M 
must be lo the right of point S. 

Third, suppose titi thecapiialifls arc united 
as a class. dMrmined to maximise their total 
profit P, while the government remains 
passive. We know 

(25) P > V - w.L, 

Maximisation of P subject lo (17) and (19) 
gives 

(26) w « C(.)F <.) ^ CH.) F (.). Hence 

(27) G I.) P(.) > C*(.) P (.) 

Evidently. (27) occurs at a poim like P in 
the figure, i^kh is necessarily to the right 
of both points 8 and M. To be sure. (27) 
violates t23) as well as (24). 

Fourth, as emphasised in the literature on 
bureaucracy INiskanen 1971; Parkinson 
19581. (he government may be led to 
maximise public expenditure subject only to 
the revenue constrainL Sudt a position is 
depicted by pomt T in (he Figure i^ich is 
al (he farthcsi right. 

However, in a democracy the budget is 
usually thrashed out by ways o( her than the 
four cited above. There may be many posts 


in government that have nothing to do whh 
providing public goods, but are vehicles 
to keep (he lobbies in good humour. So the 
royal plunder that we have meniinnecl 
above may not always be man!Tested in 
budget surplus. There are hidden methods 
of siphoning off the cream. That is to say. 
the case of budget-surplus maximisation 
is not as outlandish as it may appear at 
first sight. 

The morale of jhis fable is (wo- fold: First, 
the government does provide someesieMial 
inputs for privtte production. Second, as 
shown in the figure, there may be intense 
conflicii among the vested interesii of 
bureaucracy, monopoly capilaiists, and a 
parasite class that lives off government 
revenue Hx first point can be formally 
registered m the production function by 
modifying (16) into 

(28) Y B E (G. A. H. L. K) 

Punciion E may be taken as linear 
homogeneous in 0. H. L. and K, hence 
displaying increasing reuims to scale in all 
ihe argumenis taken logether, G. A. H. L. 
and K. 

In our view. (28) is most appropnaie for 
Uiird world coumries, while (16) is so for 
the advanced economies. Function E of (28) 
is not linear homogeneous in H. U and K, 
for G IS an imponant rnput for production 
in the pnvate seciorof a third world country. 
If 0 ■ 0 in (28), the economy degenerates 
inio Ihe anarchy of the Hohbesian 'stale of 
naiure' 

Now we can think of C of (28) in much 
broker scnse*^ii represents al I pubi ic goods 
(hat are vital for production, hut mil 
fonheoming from the private sector. Recall 
that in the models of Rivera-fiatir [1991} 
and Romer (1986. \990i. b) variable A is 
produced by private firms of R and D. Bach 
manufacturing firm has monopoly power 
over ill product; so it charges a monopoly 
pri ce , usd therefrom pays royally for the 
product design supplied by the research 
sector. Our G i s different from A. whi le both 
appear in (28). 


Tawx. IHiwa OF Uiwouru. ExcHoicb. 1990 


Country 

Degree 

Counny 

Degree 

Ftm W>»rU 


Third WofU 


Japan 

« 0.406 

li^a 

-0,739 

Germany 

« 0.149 

China 

-0,835 

England 

•10136 

S Korea 

-0.232 

Fmce 

«0.3t9 

Mexico 

-aS39 

luly 

•*0299 

Brazil 

- 0,424 

The Netherlareb 

« 0.284 

Twkey 

-0.637 

Canwk 

•10.099 

Egypt 

-0.794 


Mup* The degree itf unequal exchange b defined as (e*k* 1). wh er e c* ii the purchasing-power* 
paniy (PPF based exdumgc rale, and c b the market exchange rate of (he currency of a 
country. Mt-u-vi/US d^tar. The exchauft rale is defined as the price of a unii of foreign 
money in Krm d^demesoe ewrency. 

The negative ugn mdiciio that itie uneqoal exchange ii adverse le ibe country, while the 
positive sign indicaees (hat the unequal exchange » fevourM to the country, all with 
refe ren c e lo the US. 

Somrrf: San (1993). 


Apio. d IS of (28) miy be compired 
with B of Bisu (1992: 6). Bisu’s 8 stutdt 
for I ineuiphysical entity called *Mief 
By contrast, C of (28) consitti of such 
iDundine things as roads, hcapiuls. schools, 
food'for-worfc projects, mini'kits of inputs 
for poor farmers, and irriittion canals. G 
in (21) is part of that eaienia] force, (hat 
big push, which moves the economy 
forward is envisaged by Mahalanobis and 
Myrdal The basic problem here is (Kat the 
pr^uciion of G may be vitiated by (he 
Prisoner's Drlemma [Boyce 1987). It is 
concervable, though, that once the 
economy, having been pushed by G. 
gathers enough steam of its own. (he 
necessity of G diminishes, aod eventually 
disappears. In short, the economy staru 
moving wuh (28); and after some time it 
is driven by (16). 

What happens if (he world is divided into 
two segments? One consists of advanced 
economies that have graduated to a stage 
where G is no longer vital for (hem. They 
work with (IA). The other is a group of 
underdeveloped economies: for them (28) 
is relevant. 

Reviewing the east Asian miracle. Lucas 
(1993: 270) concludes; *The main engine 
of growth Is the accumulation of human 
capitsi—knowledge—and the main source 
of differences in living standards among 
nations is differences in human capital." He 
continues; "Physical capita) accumulation 
plays on essential but drcidrJfi subsidiary 
nde" lempbasis addrdt. Thu is a nun- 
conventional paradigm. Human capital 
accumulation takes place in schools, in 
research organisations, and m (he course 
of producing goods and engaging in trade. 
Little is known about the relative 
Importance of these difterent inodes of 
accumulation, hut for understanding 
periods of very rapid growth in a single 
economy, like South Korea, learning on 
the job seems to be by far (he most central. 
Doing the same job over and over again 
can impart a sort of skill and eiicmality 
as in the 'learning by doing* model of 
Arrow (1962b), where also growth i$ 
endogenous (d'Autume and Michel 1993), 
But for irutlating and accelerating episodic 
growth, something else is required. 'Tor 
such learning lo occur on a sustained ha.sis, 
it Is necessary that workers and managers 
continue to take on tasks that are new to 
them, to continue to move up... the 'quality 
I adder'. For (bis (o be done on a large scale, 
the economy must be a large scale exporter'' 
(Lucas 1993]. Hence (here Is an Internal 
propulsion for an advanced economy to 
invent, to produce, and to eapon new 
products. 

*ntere must be several reasons (or the 
decline and fall of the Soviet Union. One 
of (hem can possibly be traced here as 
follows Soviet factories went on churning 
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out the same products ad i/tfvuum:, (here 
was virtually oo R and D sector to invent 
new promts for the market. In (he absence 
of technological progress the growth that 
had occurred at ao early stage was euemive, 
not intensive, and soon even ihai hecaine 
unsustainable. 

In stark contrast to the part of advanced 
countries, (here is another part of the 
world economy that is underdeveloped. A 
country in the latter group relies on one 
or two crops. If there is at all any 
manu fac lunng industry, it goes on prodvc • 
mg the same stuff. If the developed 
economies have a compelling thrust to 
ex port, the underckvclop^ cou ntries have 
an Irresistible urge to import. Consump¬ 
tion dynamics of (he afRueni classes is 
Slid 10 be one of Ihe factors to account 
for (be unequalising, ensit-prone. and 
unMable growth that characterises so much 
of l^ift Amervci. form«(ance. Ihe 'micr- 
nationaldemoAstraboneffect* is not arecem 
creation, but has been a behavioural trait 
of Latin American affluent classes since 
the Conquest. Duri ng brief periods of es port 
growth and ample foreign eschange ihe 
household dem^ of pruspenng classes 
shifted strongly from local artisan to 
imported consumer goods. And graduslly 
the consumer preferences of the rich, 
more than the requisite purchasing power, 
have been filtering down to the middle 
class and further below I Felix 198.3). There 
IS evidence (hat. diced by city lights, rural 
migrants to the urban fhct(o$ of Braail 
tra^ their nutrition for fancy gadgeis of 
cheap enieruinmcnt Such iruemaiional 
demonstration effect is being fell all over 
the third world. 

Why Is It that technological innovation 
IS so rare in the third world? Why is il thai 
despite obvious inalnuiniKm. hunger and 
famine, there ts so little change of 
technology in agnail lure, for instance? 
Three views can he stated. One poisihle 
explanaiiofi can he along Ihe lines of Arrow 
11962b). Incentive (o invent is less under 
monopoli site conditions than under perfect 
competition. Without the prospects of a 
relatively large gam. a monopolist .will not 
undertake an inventron because of his fear 
of losing the existing excess profit. By 
comparison, there is no such inhibition In 
the case ofacompedtive market. To induce 
a monopolist to Innovate, the rewards must 
be larger than what would attract a 
competitive firm to do so. In an 
uoderdcvclopedeconomy a landloid enjoys 
local monopoly power: so (be Arrow 
theorem is applicable there. 

Second. Bhadun (1973) contends that a 
landlord has two channels of income, 
namely, rent from land, and usury on 
consumption loan lo poor sharecroppers, 
A productivity*raising innovaiion would 
improve the first component of ihe 


Imdlord's income, but can reduce the 
second. On balance, he may be a nei loser. 
Hence stagnation in agriculture. 

Third. Boyce (I9K6) emphasises the 
essential contributions of public goods like 
water control. Bui provision of such goods 
suffers from the l^isoncr's Dilemma. To 
take an example, suppose there are (wo 
farmers. Digging a canal will benefit both. 
Its benefits are noncxciudable; once io 
place, u helps both farmers. The project 
would cost K% 400. For each farmer the 
gross bene fit is Rs 300. So (he project is 
jusiilied on the whole. But no individual 
farmer will undertake it un his own. for his 
benefit Rs 300 falls short of the cost Rs 
400, Furthermore, and this is mon 
important, he has the tempiation nrq to pay. 
Because he will gei ihe advaniige of the 
project anyway once ii is completed. 

Should they equally share ihe cost, each 
will have ■ nei gain oi Rs 100 Bui if ibe 
canal is dug hy one farmer, and the other 
does not pay, the former loses Rs 100, 
while the latta makes a net gain of Rs 300. 
Under the circumstances, each firmer 
dectdmf in isolation, the projcci will not 
see the lighi of the day. for nune will pay. 
It is not necessary that the cost is bome 
equally. Even if one pays Rs 299 and (he 
other Rs 101. both stand in gam. In such 
a situation an msutuiional arrangement cm 
solve the dilemma Both may be brought 
together in a co-operative. Or ihe 
government may dig the canal and charge 
(he farmcK for services. Agriculture ii 
replete with such instances; so are many 
other areas in the economy, The remark able 
performance of agncuhure in West Bengal 
during Ihe 1980$ is .said to be aunbuiible 
to such initieiives by ihe government, The 
new growth theory Ignores this type of 
institutional hurdles that abound in any 
economy, particularly (he underdeveloped 
ones. In (28), C re^eseois this vital input 
of production. 

Where did (he 'dependency' theory go 
wrong'* Is (here no surplus appropriation 
from underdeveloped countries by the 
developed ones? U the theory of 'unequal 
exchange' false? Else where (Sau 1978: S5-58. 
1993) wc have rigorously proved (he 
theory of unequal exchange, and demon¬ 
strated clearly that the currencies of under¬ 
developed countries, having been under¬ 
valued in the market, bear unmistakable 
brunts of unequal exchange (sec the labia). 
So. not that unequal exchange docs not 
take piaLc. but the fact of the mailer is 
that a country like South Korea cuuld turn 
the situaiion of unequal exchange lo its 
advantage by increasing the volume of 
export, r:iihcr than avoiding u hy with* 
drawmg fiom inicmxunnal irade. What 
South K<uca might have losi in unii price 
was more than retrieved in (he quantity of 
transactions. After all. dumping ts known 
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to Kc pracUMd for immenM advantage by 
many couniries on a large scale and for 
prolonged periods. What easi Asia shows 
is thai the pace of development can even 
he stepped up. despite surplus extraction 
hy foreign monopolisis» if the generation 
of surplus is copious enough, making it a 
favourable positive-sum game In case the 
dependency theory has been refuted by the 
spectacular growth in cast Asia, it.i^ .%o 
because this theory was preoccupied with 
only one variable, namely, K of (26). and 
overlooked the potential effectiveness of 
G and H. 

Magdoff (1966:40) introduced the term 
'new imperialism' to deaenbe the world 
economic sysiem since the Russian 
revolution of 19)7. Now that l)ie Soviet 
Union is no longer there, we have an 
occasion to rethink the matter. What son 
of iniemaiional economic t>rder doe« the 
‘new growth theory' signify? Increasing 
returns, any textbook will say, leads to 
monopol y. The endogenou v gro wt h i hetiry 
docs contain an element of increasing 
returns. But it ts of a different genre, that 
eilsis w the macro*economK' level of a 
country hut not for a firm. So n begets 
monopoly of a country in the assembly of 
nations. Obviously, only a handful ul 
enunthex arc ecijuylng the fruits of long* 
run high growth.'The rest arc way behind, 
(hough not entirely stagnating. The latter 
meet the common description of the third 
world well enough, irrespective of whai 
has devoured (he so*c ailed ‘second world'. 
If the Lucas-Romcf mcxlels are any guide, 
(He (bird world countries will be flooded 
wl(h incessant streams of varieties of 
products ,from (He developed countries. 
What the Lancashire cotton textiles did to 
(he weavers of Bengal in ihc I9th century 
will continue lobe repeated, only at a much 
greater scale ail over the third world. And 
the affluent classes in Asia and Africa will 
not fall behind their counterparts of Latin 
America in fashioning their life-styte in 
grandeur. There will he two srimewKai 
opposite effccls of thisnn ibe third world— 
a level effect, and a growth effect. The net 
outcome will be decided hy the balance of 
the two. 

The consequences can be seen first in the 
Solow model. The availahiliiy of ever new 
products may have an international 
demon strati on effect, whereby the 
propensity to consume will nsc, that is. the 
late of saving (sj will faJI. If so. by (6) the 
pci captla income of (he country in long- 
run equilibrium will decline. On the other 
hand, should the suf^ly of modern inputs 
spur icv'hnfjlogical progiess in industry, 
that Is ro say. g in (6) rises, the long-run 
growth rnic ul per capita income will 
improve 

'fhe qiicvnon can ;<lso be posed in the 
Luctis-Rumcr liamcwutk Advanced 


coufltrfei have a strong research sector 
producing A of (16). The underdeveloped 
countries arc driven by (28). Uveir A-sccior 
IS very weak: and they need a good deal 
of G. la the long run the fate of these poor 
countries would depend upon the 
performance of (heir A-$eciO( which 
requires skilled manpower R. Meanwhile, 
as the muliiiude o( new products Hesva 
from developed couniries into the third 
world, nxides of production in the latter 
will he threatened. 

More than a century ago Marx and 
Engels (1672:112) referred to a similar 
process in history: '^The bourgeoisie has 
through iu explmiationof (he svorld market 
gi ven a coxmopoliian chandeeto production 
and consumption in every country". 
Technology is at (he root of it, "TTic 
bourgeoisie, hy the t^id improvement nl ell 
inatrumeru s of produoben. by the immensel y 
facJlitared means of communication, draws 
all...nations into [the world markcij' The 
cheap prices of its commodiues are the 
heavy artillery with which It batters down 
all Chinese walls, .la one word, n ertates 
a world after its own image “ What ts 
missing from (his deseripiion is the 
resistance put up by (he inodes of production 
that find themselves under aiiack India is 
a prime example. 

The latest episode of opening up ihe 
Indian economy began heatutingly in the 
early 19g0s with a loan of five hilliun 


dolJan from the InternationaJ Monetary 
Fund (IMP). The 'condihonalities' imposed 
by the IMF began to wear down (he 
protective walls. The assault became more 
imense since mid-1991 when Irtdia adopted 
a structural adjustmeni programme under 
the supervision of the IMP and Ibe World 
Bank. Of course, it would be a one-sided 
view unless we reckon with another aspect 
of Ibe story. 

Under various pretexts, a substantial 
amouni of capital of India had already 
left the country, and is strategically 
parked abroad. Estimates of its magnitude 
vary between 100 and 160 billion dollars 
This flight capital regards India as its 
prclerrrd habitat. Under the circumstances 
It would shuttle back and forth between 
I nd ia and overseas. Fu rthermore, i f a good 
chunk of India's capital is operating from 
abroad, a bright slice of India's society 
has liKdied itself in foreign lands The non¬ 
resident Indians (NRls) are a successful, 
proud and sixcahle group spread all over 
(he six eonilnents. Most of the top 
bureaucrats, business tycoons, and 
poliuciana of India have very close Hocial 
relaiions with the NRls. In a word, long 
ago India had been on the way to 
globalisation on ;tsown;(heconditioflaliUes 
of the IMP and the World Bank came 
onlyio aggravate the trend (hat wasulready 
at work. 
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Here ve refer to Kos«oibi*i theory: if a 
relatively backward mode of prodiiction is 
confronted by ajughly superior one. the 
classes associated with the former, in 
fruiixation. may carry the battle to tbe 
religious domain. India's Msiory reveals 
that "vast religious upheavals...are 
generaJly indicative of powerful changes 
In the productive basis*’ [Kosambi 
1971 13]. The Utt days of the Shah of 
Iran, who ventured to mould his cMntry 
in the image of western capitalism, may 
also bear some testimony to this general 
proposition. On the whole, interaction 
between two uneven sets of countries 
within the Lucas-Romer framework of 
endogenous growth would create a 
historically novel paoem of dominance 
and subnrdinaiion. The sector of research 
and development (R and Dl will hold the 
key to its dynamism. And the consumption 
pattern of the afflueni classes in the third 
world will help perpetuate the links of 
bondage, tn our reckoning this New 
Imperialism had begun with the ihird 
induiiriaJ revolution in the anermath of the 
second world war 

To sum up. the two branches of neoclas¬ 
sical growth story portray somewhat 
different images of the contemporary world 
Hie convergence theory of Solow. Manki w 
and others conceives of a universe of 
autonomous national economies each 
moving to a steady*stale determined by its 
own rates of saving, population growih. 
and human capital accumulation, regard¬ 
less of others, The Uicas-Romer ’new 
growth theory*, by contrast predicts a fur 
more complea international economic 
order. It’emphasises the vital role of 
scientific research and technology. 
Furthermore. It says, no country will settle 
down to a steady-slate, as the research 
sector will continue to invent new 
producis. It follows, we find, that the 
advanced couniries will be compelled to 
search fur eapon markets, and thereby 
will be led to rivalry among tbenuelves. 
The theory admits aliemattve possibilities 
of free trade or protectionism, presumably 
in the shape of trading blocs. Since it 
contains increasing returns, the eariy birds 
will have an initial advantage; but the late¬ 
comers can possibly catch up and even 
overtake, (he leaders. Thus, if no country 
is preordained to remai n al ways at the peak 
of the world ecommy. by the same token 
no country is condenined to the bottom of 
it for ever. Looking at (16) and (28) one 
feels reassured that the economic destiny 
of A country, in the ultimate analysis, 
rests at the hand of its people, regar^ss 
of the international economic order. If 
the Lucas-Romer theory cen instil a 
mea.sure of self-confidence into the 
present'day developing couniries. thai is 
not a small gain, 


The pro s pe cts m tbe immediate future. 

however, are daunci ng for an underdeveloped 
economy. In the perspective of our 
reconstructed Kosatnbi-Mahalanobis- 
Myrdal thewy. we sec lhai (he ongoing 
challenge to the presem modes of production 
by a far superior Miem^ force will provoke 
defensive responses carried to d>e political 
and religious spheres. The transition, 
therefore, will not be smooth by thy 
standard. But like India’s history. tMs tine 
it will be more ’civilised’ than ever before! 

rrhis paper gives the ihcoredcal basis of my 
sddrers si dw DepanmeM of Poliucal Science. 
CalcunaUfUversi^.HMehlUM SobkanDaiia 
C«pu laviiae me iaio this projeei. V N Peddy. 
helped me with ecMometncs. 1 sm mot* 
gnieful to (hem. wiUkmc implKaiing iWin 
The paper is part of a work wlucb u partly 
fiuneed by a giani from the Coairt for 
Managemcni and Oevelopmeat Sludtcs. 
Indian Inantuic of Management. Cakuna. The 
views esprcised here art the author's own 
Rspoasibtliry ] 
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LitfiM a n. 

On b«h«li o1 Iff eot'tf Oir«cto<i af4 OA my own bohalf. » 
•lUnd 10 you M a vary warm and oordial wa<ooma lo iha Sin 
Annuaf Oantraf Maa(<r>g of your Company Tha not«ca 
&onvanln 9 lha matt(r> 9 . th« Diractora* ftaporiand tf>a AudifaO 
Accojnia fortna yaar andad March )1.1904 nova baan wiin 
you for aomt lima now and, with your parmiaator^ I ahafi (aka 
(ham aa raad 

Tha acdAOffly 

May I now aay a law worda abovi (haaconomy. Accord«r>9to a 
racant rapon of lha Naltor>ai Counc«l for Appfiad Scononuc 
Reaaarch. thra yaar (1994>95) ahOuW aaa 'argrtilicani 
improvamani' in aconomic growth, though tha ra(a of 
inlialion may naa Obviouaiy lha r*aa irt intlation, which «a 
panly dua to lha larga fiacai daficii. ra a matt#* of jraal 
eoncarn to avaryorta aitnouph lha prohouncamanta mada by 
tha Pinanca Minittar in tha racant ptal that it ihouM ba 
posaiDfa 10 uomam lha inflaDonary praaauraa m lha naif 3 or4 
months la vary raaaaurmg It la quiia eiaar that m v»aw of Ifw 
large foraign aichanga rasarvas. which hava now twchad at a 
very comfortab^ laval of S I6 billion avan afiar tha racant 
paymant of 11 I3 billion of principal to tha IMF. comlortabia 
fdodgiain stocka which hava never baan at a highar (aval in 
lha last four decades, airong upswing m aaporfs and lha 
aspectaliori lhai tha (aval of industrial production would laad 
to higher tax revanua collections, tha Ftnanca Minatar naa 
tahan a' caJcuiatad r«k' in keeping iha fiscal dehcd at a lavaf 
of 9% of GDP in the budget for rha currant finani.isi year The 
present indicatiorta are that lha budget dafidt for the hrat 
quarter of this Imar^ial year rs wai' be'ow (haaatimaied figure 
of Pa 9 000 croraa for thia period 

With the monsoon already oft to • good start for the savamh 
lucceaaiva year and anth a vary poailiva uDlraf>d tn lha 
corporate results announced so far thia year, the present, 
ponenti are that tha "caiculaied rtsk* taftan by me Fiam^ 
Miniatafi la likely to pay off. Changaa in me depreoaiion rukaa 
and fowlering of rhterati burden have no doubt hoiped to 
Improve tha profittbifiiy of tha oerporaia aactor. but one 
ahould not foaa eight of lha taci (hat mon boai aftactive 


oparetipns have also maoaa signilicarx contribution to this (I 
IS aipaciao that (hare wdi be further improvamant m the 
corporeta rasuhi during 1994*95 

From the hguraa recently mada availabia, *t •% found mai lha 
total ravaffut ooHactioria from cuaioms ar>d caniral eiciaa 
duties *n lha firal quarter of the currant imaneral yaar have 
Shown a satiafaciory incraasa of about i9 Si4k over the 
coi>aci>ona made fn the cerraaponding par»od of last year if 
Ihia trer>d n mamiamad. than it is likely thal the budgetary 
targets sat lor revanua coilartiont for I994<9S wtii ba 
achieved Higher aaciaa duty collection is also a raf(actror> ot 
greater industrial activity. 

In my atattmant at tha ACM last year, i had aiprassad the 
hop#that me Govarnmani will taka soma lagitiaiiva maasuraa 
to alimulata economic growth and development i had 
panieuiariy medt a reteranca to lha Urban land (Ctilmg a 
Regulation) Act, 1976, which has really failed to achiavs mo 
obyKiivas with which <t was ongirtsMy promulgated, vit lo 
bnngdown lha urban land prices and to pravani speculation f 
hope tha Qovtrnmant will now have the political will to do 
away With this outdated Act i n co nio nance with lha si aiarnent 
mada by the Finance Mi malar in hi a budget speech Issi year 
theta apaCiSf review group win be constituted in each miniilry 
to make a review of eufting raws and procedures lo idanhty 
changaa needed m the tight of the new policies 

Hare l must also make a mention about the lack ot 
infraatructura Obviously. >f the mfraairvciura continues >0 
poaa a threat ano so long as this remains a serious bolller^a<k, 
it may noi ba poasibta to achieve our targeted growth in GOP 
Rapid davaiopmant ot infrastructure aiorig with tha 
oplinHsaiion ot its design and operation, iharefore, requires 
•mmadiata and vary careful attention of both the Govarnmani 
and tna tr>duairy Thia m tact >s the key to the success pf our 
•horts lor acor>omio daimlopmani 

It IS a matter of great saliafaction that with lha Government s 
recant potiey imtiativas. tha Indian energy scene is all reeling 
wodd wide aitaniion. In tha power aactor, out of a large 
number' of proposals. wd)ich are under conaidaraiion. it la 
understood lhatafaw of these are r>ow naanng their financial 
closrng’this witl usher anew era in power financing Thesis 
nacasaary to meat lr)d<s s saa m ir>gly msatiabte appetite for 
energy 

Rbviata of OgarMfont 

Ouni^ the year ended March 3t. 1994, sales of your Company 
at Ra. 502,09 croras ware higher by 15 5H compared to sales 
ofRa 404 71 croras<n trie previous yaar The gross profit rose 
by2025%teFla 26 68 eroraa from R$ 22.17 croraa in 1992-93. 
Tha net profit at Ra 1$.15 croroa was atmoil double aa 
eomparad to Ri. 7.74 croraa tn 1992-93. All tna unita 
pavtofmad wad and oontnbuiad toward# this aaceilant 
partormance. To ahara with you the fruits of banar results, 
your Roard of Directors hbva raeommoodod a higher drvidand 
of 30 parcant on ankargatl bquity ahara capital dua to 








eonvtwen of IS% MOurod portly eonvortiblo 

doboniurot of Rt. 140 Mch. which would bo onlrtM to 
d4vidon0 on • pforoto buib 

A. FftlUtOf 

The 0p4<0iiOrtt of IlM FoftkhM# OlvffMn Ounng IM yoot 
wtro oKcoltont. Production rccchcd bed ovor of 
over 4 ickh tone erfortiar«bokno<hMOtP^'i^<''*P^ovo 
productivity, end ection hw beerv loittctod lo incorporda 
the iCtMt tocbnologicci innovebonc. Thouph Oovommtni 
heeennouncod incrMto irt iho pr«oof uroi lo the icrmcrc 
by 20H. unfortundcly the urM rgtontion pcico ha* not to 
far boon roviaoo; (i la auppoaod io be otfeebve from lha iai 
April, im. Ouaio Oday m the mua of auert a notification, 
tha outatanding paymanta have mouniad to auchan aatont 
that tha Iniaraat Ourdan haa bocoma aaeoaaiva and tha 
caah flow has baan aanoualy aHactao. II haa a cripplinQ 
affect on tha growth and davalopmant of thii indualry I am 
aware th«i the Oovarnmanl <i aaitad Of th<i matter and 
hopalully a aoluhon will ba found bafora long 

B. PlMiica A Chemicbla 

In ordar to maat compalilion mora atiacrivaiy inrougn 
value added PVC compoundi. tha Company haa antarad 
in toe lacnnica* coMaDotat*on with M/a Zaon Kaae. Co. Ud 
o> Japan which is progressing Mtittacioriiy 

Trta operaiiont ot cauatic soda and chlorina plania art 
getiing raadjuaied to intarnahcinai norma with batiar 
energy afficiancy 

C. Power 

The porformanct o1 the captive power piani has baan 
axlramaty Mlialaciory The capaciry uhlisaiion la 107 7% 
as agamsi an average of 63% loi the country as a whole 
The proiaci to increase captive capacity to 7& MW is 
progressing as per plan, and ig likely to be completed 
during the current finencui year 

D. Cemenl 

Vouf cemenl pi ent continues to do well There seems to be 
I sudden spun m eemani demand both within the country 
and in the aipori market Tne cement prices nave also 
firmed up This augurg well tor the future ot this ir>dusiry. 
which haa paased through racessionary phase «n the last 
two or three years 

6. Tostlldi 

Asa result Qi the impiamentetior> of the turn arourtd plan in 
tha two Textile Mills, tne operations of Texiife Oiv(S»on 
during the year hava shown substantial improvement 

Environment 

Shriram Er>vironmani 6 Research Centre set up laai year to 
carry out research and dtvsiopmeni work in the held of 
environment is making satisfactory prograaa. 

SubaMlery Companlfd 

DCM Shriram CradilAnd Investmenta Ltd (OSCfL) and DCM 
Shriram Aqua Foods Ltd (DSAFL) hava be c oma aubsidianea 
of your Company While OSCit >s engaged in inve st manl. 
finance and leaamg oparallona. DSAfL ia puitirtg up an 
integrated aquaculture protect, which includae a hatchery, 
grow-out farma and a arata>M'i he-art procaaa houae for black 
tiger prawns, which have a very big export poter>tiaf Both the 
Companies are progressing as par schedule. 

F(ew BueJneee Oevelogmeirt 

Your Compeny is avaiueting posaibilitlea of diveraificatior) in 
various areas, panicuiarty power and chemcala. Wtth thla 
object m mind, the Compeny haa decided to eel up e 160 tone 
perdey cepecliy caustic>chlorinepltm at Jhagedie m Oietrtet 
Bharueh in Gujarat. A e a co rtd^hand plant iwa been purcheeed 
at a vary aoonomkeai price from the United ^leeof Amertce. 


Thie pleni wee origmelly euppi>ed by M/i Asahi Chemical 
Irtduetry Co Of Jepen. whose services have been engaged by 
the Compeny to refurbtsh end refract this plant in India The 
total inv ea imerrt on this prote c t la aslim ais4 st Ra. 160 crorea. 
The work is progressing setisfeetonly snd ihs plant at its naw 
ahs is expected to be operational by end of i M6 

FreferewtlM Attotment to Compenlee/Rereone of 
Monogement Group 

The Company allotted NCOS with deiacheble warrants to 
Compantee/Persona of Management Group, their Assoeiataa 
and Nominees the datachsbia warrants wilt be convtriad 
Irtto shares m such time and al such pramium as may be 
egreed to by Fis 

Righte Offer 

»l IS propoaad to open the Rights issue of FCDe $no NCDs 
wtth deiechebie warrants towards end of Augusl/eariy 
Sepiember t0b4 Keeping in view the sherehoideis' 
ebaervsiions ei the EOMs held on 94 2 igOi and 37 4 1064. 
your Compeny his made errangemenis for buy baekof the 
NCOS sfter eltotment i am sure you wit* give you* whole - 
hearted support to this issue and snera m ihe prospeniy of the 
Compeny 

As lhe«niant«OA was to keep e common datelor the purpose ot 
aacerieinmg etigibility for dividend and Rights Issut and aa 
SEBis approval was receivad only on 39 6 1964. me 
Company'a Reg<sier Ot Members and the Share Transfer 
books lor Ihe above two purposes would now be closed from 
Thursdiy. the 11th August, 1994 to Salurdey, :ht 301 h August. 
1994 (both days mcKiSive) 

indueirtpi Relpttone 

The Compeny continued to meiniern harmonious end 
coroial retat'Orva with its workers in all ita oivisioni, which 
snabted n io achiave higher perlormance levels on all tronts 

Human Resourc* Devaiepmeril 

The progress of the Company during last four years iS in a 
large measure due lo the quality of our human resources New 
challenges srve eddifronei responsibilities have beer> 
accepted by one and an with a greet deaf of enir>usiasm and 
With a fuif sense ot commitment Your Company fully realises 
the r^eed of human re e o u rce developmeni and is eciiveiy 
working on providing tremtng inputs 10 ell its smpluyeos 

Rreepecte For ttte Current Veer 

In the fust three rnonths of ihe curreni financial year * e April 
to Junt, 1994, sales of your Compeny al Rs 130 5 crores are 
hrgher by 17 1% compared io sales of Rs 116 3 crores m the 
previous year Hopefully, the year should end on s much 
better note both m terms of sales and profitability. 

Aeknoertedgementi 

Ladies A Gentlemen, in conclusion. 1 must compliment the 
menegemeril teem of you* Company >ed by Shr; Ajay S 
Shriram. Vice Chairmari and Managing Director and 
Shr' S Shnram. Joint Managirvg Director, under 

whose eble l e ad e rship the Company is progressing yea rafter 
year The Direciora wish to thank the Government aulhonliei. 
finiiKief inatttuliona, bankers, business associates and 
shareholdars lor their oo-operation and support exiended io 
the Company The Duactors atso place on record their deep 
apprec/alion for ihe contribution made by employees at ail 
leva la to imorove tr*# working of the Company 
Thank you. 
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Sustainability of Dependent Capitalism 

Some Lessons from Canada 

PMoluiwa Filial 

The recession and the criiis dxmensurns thu the CanadiOit ectfMtmy has reached do not seem to constitute a 

transitory phase- The present crisis nouid appear m he the (futcomet^therumuiative impad of a ftamus of structural maladies 
the economy has inherited on account of the pariiruUtr development stratef^y u ftdlnwed^ A vicious circle of dependence 
has developed overtime which seetns to he ffaihenn^ pace amonfi trade and investment dependence, the weak balance of 
paymerus. slow growth rate and declining manufiictmng productivity in the Canadian economy. 

This paper is an attempt to understand the nature and significance of the structuralfeatures andfactors that ha ve contributed 
to the ongoing crisis in Canada, 


IN (he iKerMurc on foreign invesimcni 
Canada onceusediobeconsidereda *mirvlc‘ 
coundy that proipered by the free flow of 
foreign capita) and foreign technology. 
However, today the country is referred to 
with a sense of despair; the image o f Canada 
today is that of an economy pauperised by 
the same forces which once generated the 
io<alled miracle of prosperity. 

The fsa Uut Canada' i economy hasemend 
a phase of decline since mid*]9?0s and 
culminatedinasiiuationofcnsasdime isiom. 
may be verified from published statistics. 
The national debt has shot up from 17 per 
cent in 1975 to 65 per cent of ihc GDP by 
] 99)-97 (Table 1): and I he federaJ deficit has 
hit the record level of $ 46 billion in 1994, 
which is around 8 percent of Canada's gross 
domestic product (CDPJ. The increasing 
Federal deficit is accounted pertly by the 
increasing debt servicing and transfer 
payments to the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate which was only around 
7 per cent in the early I98()s has gone up 
10 11.5 per cent by 1992. The balance of 
payments deficit which stood at 0.42 per cent 
of GDP in 1979'80 rose to 5.11 per cent of 
GDP by 1992. We observe here a situation 
lA which increasing fiscal deficit leads (o 
widening current account payment balance, 
the economy thus being caught in a compki 
vicious circle. Increasing indebtedness has 
brought increasing pressure and expenditure 
on the social service network, which the state 
had buiti painstakingly over a long period 
The result has been disastrous; the number 
of children living ir poverty jumped to 30 
per cenf between 1^9 and 1991. giving 
Canada the second highcNt child poverty 
race in the developed world.' Hurther, the 
poverty rate among the families headed by 
single parents has risen frum 55 per cent, 
which itself had been unconscionably high, 
(0 a staggering 62 per cent, in the past four 
years and the magnitude ly still on the 
increase.^ 

The ongoing recession and the crisis 
6mensions the economy has reached do not 
seem to constitute a traavitory phase as we 


shall endeavour to show preteMly, It is not 
our argument (hai (he recession In Canada 
IS without paralkl. but (he severity of this 
Crists IS mher unique. Canada cmered the 
most severe of the posi-world war reccNSHMs 
m 1981*82 following (he second ml cnsiv 
The decline in the GNP recorded a negaiive 
gowih rate in I9g2. However, ii should be 
noted that unlike the present crisis, the 
recovery in the pest was quick. Following 
the present crisis which began in Uic9(K (he 
economy connnues to reel around a negative 
or low growth syndrome. The present crivis 
would appear lo he (he outcome of ihe 
cumulative impact of a gamui of structural 
maladies the economy has inherited on 
account of the panicular developmeni 
siraiegy it followed. 

This paper is an attempi to understand Ihc 
nature and significance of structural feaiurcs 
and factors that have contributed to the 
ongoing economic enus in Canada. The 
lessons emergini from an analysis of the 
Canadian sirai^y might have implKaoons 
also for developing couMfKS preparing to 
follow similar siraiegics as pari n| their 
structural adjustment and liberalisation 
process 

GeiUBUPCaisK 

The economy ol Canada is based largely 
on natural (txairccs. Even today resource 
eximciiofl Lonstiiulcs40 percent ofCanada's 
GDP. Dunng the three posi'.^ecuod world 
war decades. Canada had registered a 
hisroficaJly high annual rate of growth 
averaging 4.6 percent Canada prospered as 
a major resource supplier mainly to Ihe US 
market ciporiing wheat, forest products, 
metals and itunenis. If we include the natural 
reMiirco-bascd manufaciured goods even 
today over SO per cent of Canada's eipons 
is accounted for by natural resources. 
Further, exports s^w fiiile structural 
divenification (Tabk 2t Airiher. export 
dependence on (he US has increased (he 
praponion exported so the US has increased 
to 70 per cent by 1992. 


In the case of imports the proportion of 
both the machinery and cj^iial equipment 
and consumer goods increased over lime. In 
(he case of manufactured goods, imports are 
technologically much more sophisticated and 
much less raw maierial intensive than 
exports.' Here lies, in a 'developed' country, 
a typical classical situation usually prevailing 
in developing economies of heavy 
dependence characierising imports of 
machinery anJ consumer goods and export 
of raw maieriaU, or energy *111160 si ve 
producis But. unlike many other developing 
countries which have succeeded in 
diversifying their export deiiinations and 
import contents, Canada demonsi/aies i 
Miuahon of i Megraiiun with asi ngle economic 
power, the US. under a dominanl-dependent 
paiiem. 

Canada had long remained a major source 
of supply of agncuitural produce, depleiable 
naiurel resources such as metals and minerals 
and also forest produce mainly umber. The 
era of Canadian pmsperiiy began from ihe 
ISTOs when its economy was hitched more 
firmly to (he US economy consequent on the 
northward expansion of a few US 
corporadons engaged in mining and 
manufacturing. T^ early manufacturing 
industries in Canada belonged to the 
extractive group 

Soon after the formation of Canadian 
Federation, the iiraiegy of increasing 
industrial growth was thought to be achieved 
by foreign investment and technology 
transfer. With (he fonnation of Canadian 
Federation, (here was an all around anempi 
on the part of govrenment to attract foreign 
invesimenl. One of (he major measures 
contemplated wu Die FateM Act. 

The Canadian Patent Act of 1872. declared 
null and void any patent (hat was not used 
within two years of being registered in 
Can«U. *nie effect of this legislaiioii was to 
attraci large number of American firms out 
to make profit and forestall imiialion by 
Canadian competitors. The protective tariff 
introduced in 1879 followed by a system of 
subs idies. i nicrosi-free guaranteed Joans, free 


indusuiil sites, tu breaks and gif^s. were 
oCbetnM^ cneasum used by both the federal 
and pi^vincial govemmenu lo attract foreign 
investment to Canada. The Canadian market 
providedineasy outlet forthc hig Anvrican 
companies ^king avenues foriMcnwHional 
eipansion due to the close similanly to 
consumption preferences and cultural 
patterns of ihdpopulaioM of the iwoiegMtL 
By 1930. M per cent of Canada* selectnciiy 
and 74 per cent of its natural gas ivcre 
produced by the American coniroMcd 
corporations * In the ease of mining arvJ 
smelt! tig it was 38 per cem and manufaciun ng 
St was around 32 per .cent. TIk available 
statistics indicated that foreign (iwncrship 
was steadily on the irtcreasc till 1970 To 
illustrate, m 1970. 58 per cent of the ussets 
of Canada's mining was earned out by 
American subsidiarws. The propoiiioo has 
fal len sim^e i hen to 40 pu r cent in 19K0.1 he 
corresponding proportions lor natural gas 
wen 74 per cent and 64 per cent and lor 
manufacturing, 58 per (‘cnt and 54 per cent 
respcc lively.* 

The CaniKlian lahonr force w:is mainly 
I rained i n t he resource cs traci ion and pnmary 
priKcssing activities Despite the heavy 
reliance on esiemal capiial for cicavaiion 
and processing foreign coiwrol of Canadian 
husincHs (cveepi railways) waii noi great 
Iwuauac much of ii came m the torm of debt 
securities rather than equity The Miiiaiion 
changed alter the nuihruiik ol ihe lirsi vnwid 
war. The IfS replaced UK as ihc major 
supplier of esiemnl capital. Capual was 
Imported Ii he rally from abroad, mainly from 
Ihc US. By I97(lv, the world was alieady 
mov ing I nio a single global tradi ng economy. 
The ri.se of Japan and (he low wage Asian 
iigers provided serious eompciiiion to 
Canadian cx ports The i csonrcc ciiarkvt hci ng 
highly cyclical. Canada witnessed a 
continuous decline in (he prKesufcommodity 
exported.* However, the sudden nsc in the 
prices ol oil in the 1970s gave llic country 
for u short period (he sen^iluive of a boom. 
But the pace of m I col lapacd >n the mid bds. 

By then n became clear thai the luiurc of 
Canadian economy would he m an entirely 
dilTcrent direction for, the resilience of the 
economy based on expons xhowed signs of 
exhaustion. The welfare ndwoik already in 
ful swing, in particular almost free hcahh 
and education, eou Id not be sustained wiilmut 
resortl ng to huge deficit. Hu s docs not mean 
that (he dericit in (he budget is fuelled hy 
irKreasing soeial commiimcni rather it is ihc 
outcome of a process of drumng oT Die 
resources from the economy condi i loncd by 
the nature of the growth stouegy. This point 
will be elaborated laier. Suffice ii lo observe 
that the strategy ol incrcasifig dependence 
on American economy imprisoned the 
Canadian economy in a mould thai rendered 


it incapable of accelcritrng a process of seK* 
reliam growth based on its stmgUi and 
capabilities lo caich up wHih (he rest of the 
latcccuncrs with whom it started indu&tn^ 
lisation process, namely. Japan, Sweden and 
Italy. 

The downturn has been largely due to 
nationaiisaiion policies that Canada began 
to iniualc with a view lo avoiding the negali VC 
consequences ot fnreigo tximrol maiufesied 
in ttK form uf huge deficit in 1 be raerchandi sc 
irade from 1951 in I96a’ By 1971. ihc 
foreign investmeni review agency was 
established followed in J9B0by the Narxinal 
Energy prugiamme which monitored (be 
extent of foreign ownership and control. A 
wave of nationdisauon that ensued under 
the aegis of by both central and (be provincial 
govemmeats resulted to some ex(cM in 
indigenisaiion of vomrol of foreign 
enterprises. 

However. Canada does not seem to have 
succeeded in bringing about significam 
change in its production struciure and trade 
pattern. Even loday, its produetiOA siniciurc 
remains very narrow and heavily foreign 
capiial>donuruiied. There arc reasons to 
suspect that the downtrend would pcrsKi and 


rbe Canadian etxmomy vrould not turn the 
corner even after its entry into the NAFTA; 
in fact.n is likely (hai the NAFTA member* 
ship would only accelerate Canada’^ 
movement along the road to decline. In Ihis 
paper, wc propose loex amine this propniiiion 
in some detail. 

ThenationaJisaiion policies whlchCanada 
initidied since 1970 were shori'lived. 
Fitcouragedhy the surplus in the merchandise 
balance, a complete reversal ol policies was 
elTecied after 1981: i nvetiment by I ho foreign 
corporations began to he encouraged again. 
In 194.5. an inveAimcnt agency Canada was 
set up to encourage loreign invesiment and 
technology transfer. As a consequence, 
fomgn ownership and umirol in the Canadian 
manufaciuring mdusirv. sieadily increased 
(TaNc .5). 

The net mvcciment income ouDlnw which 
stood at S 16 billion in 1986 (14 per cent 
oi exports) increased to S 2S hiUion hy 1992 
(18 per cent of total expons). 

Another inieresiing facet of loreign 
mvchimenl in Caniida is iti extreme 
country wi concentration, Di reel invenment 
from US rose lo $ 87 billion and accounted 
for 64 percent of foreign direct investment 
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in Caoada. InvesfmcAt from European 
OHMm i n Canada accounted (oS 32 billioe 
M the end of 1992. Thia represented 23 pee 
ceM of (be (oui foreign direct lovesonent in 
Canada, half accounted by UK. Germany 
and the rest by France, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. Japan, Hong Kong 
and Pacific Rim countries accounted for 7 
'per cent of ihe total invesuneni. 

As is clear from the above description both 
trade and invesuneni structure of Canadian 
economy demoAstraes acute deper>dence on 
the US and this dependence has remained 
stable over a period of lime. 

Canaman Mulyinath3nau 

Table 3 gives an idea of the eaient of 
foreign controi in the manufacturing sector. 
However, in die sectors such as mining and 
petroleum the majority control sii I Mies with 
Canadian domestic emerpnses and some of 
the Canadian corporaiions have responded 
to globalising trerids in areas such as mining 
and refining, aluminium, distilling, idc* 
comiminicaiion and shoes. In spite of the 
heavy weight of American multinationals 
domestically owned Canadian firms were 
active in cenai n sectors mainly for the reaAon 
tbai the technology In use in them was 
relatively simple. Encouraged by the 
development of Canada *s financial system, 
several Canadian corporations enier^ into 
mergers and other methods of consolidation 
to form themselves into large business 
conglomerates and eipanded i heir acii vitws 
on a nMiKrnational basis. Still, the Canadian 
mulUnationaJs are commonly found mostly 
In industries with relatively simple 
technological content. Such a choice was 
naturally the resultant of the depcndoii status 
of Canada un^r the capitalist regime in 
which it was functioning. As Niosi has 
obaerved. Canadian capital Ism has developed 
I complementary relationship with American 
fdominam) capitalism and this is very much 
evkkni in the different zones uf influence.' 
Technological barriers were formidable in 
advanced sectors for Canadian firms tn enter. 
In self-defence, so to say. the Canadian 
bourgeoisie has however, erected legal 
barriers to prevent consolidation and take¬ 
overs by foreign companies i n certai n sectors. 
This step in conjunction with the natural 
eomparaiivc advaniage that Canada has. 
belp^ Canadian Cuqiorations io entrench 
themselves in Industries like aluminium, 
iiiekel. copper, zinc, lead, paper and distilled 
liquors, liiese companies, having remained 
Uibic oligopolies for long periods, ac* 
:umulaied resource and technological 
:apibi1i(i ct which enabled them to gu beyond 
be frontiers of Canada. 

Canadian firms* outward direct investment 
larted to accelerate in the mid-1970s * It 


averaged about % 3.5 biOloa during 1981- 
85. Acceas to raw materials has made these 
MNCs develop strong backward vemcal 
integration a classic eaample of the market 
advantages of the MNCs. Major MNCs like 
Alcam Aluminium and Norada, are cases in 
poiM. These MNCs have ImemaliKd the 
coumry-specifk advamagea in resources. The 
other aieas in which Canadian MNCs thrive 
are insurance (e g. Charted Bank insurance 
companies), iranspwtation and provision of 
puMK utilities. 

It is thus clear that the Canadian industry 
overseas rs enmeshed in low technology 
sectors, a trail of Canadian dependent 
eapiulism. Mutiinationalisarion has not yet 
succeeded in invifoming its domestic 
economy and enhanang its tedinology. 

Obvi^ly. the spin off effect of foreign 
investment by the Canadian multinationals 
on the Canadian ecooomy ^pean weak 
compared to those of other developed 
countries mainly because of the non* 
manufacturing character of the Canadian 
overseas invesimem. Of the S 94 billion 
Canadian direamvesuncM abroad by 1991 
OAC*quancr (% 23 billion) was channelled 
into foroi^i finmial sector, notably banki ng, 
compared lo 22 per cent at the end of 1987, 
metallic minerals and metal products was the 
neat largest sector accounting for 13 per cent 
Ilf the total direct mvcsiment abroad 1110 
remaining Carudian investment was widely 
diMrihuiol among seeton like ml estate 
devekipmenc. construction. communkaiion%. 
food beverages. tobacco, teatiles. chemicals, 
construction and related transportation. It 
has been difficult for the Canadian 
multinationals to enter into advanced 
industrial sectors. In the case of already 
ciistirig international investment In the 
minerals and meial*bued sectors, the host 
countries have found it easy to master ibe 
industry’s know-how and therefore, the initial 
advantages that enabled these coqioraijons 


to become MNCs Ire progreaiively 
disappearing. Since they have very lisle to 
offer the host countries a better deal in temu 
of competitive technology and diversified 
invesimem. Canadian investment has often 
been forced into joim ventures with govem- 
meni enterprises or even private sector firms 
in host countries. This experience of ob- 
solesdng bargain is parbculariy evident in 
the mining and mcul-based industries. ** lA 
a few instances, Canadian enterprises, in 
parncular, i n developing countries. Have been 
subjected to wholesale take-over. An analysis 
of the geographica] distribution of book value 
of long-tenn Canadian investment dll 1986 
underscores this point (Tabled). Surprisingly, 
Canadian investment is seen to have 
increased, among countries in the developed 
world, oidy in North America, In all other 
regions h declined rapidly. Further.the stock 
of Canadian foreign investment in developing 
countries in particular in metal and mineral 
industries, too has gone down, The stock of 
invesimenr which constituted around 24 per 
ceni in 1970 nose-dived to 12.2 per cent in 
1986. 

TiOINQiOCrAI. BArKWASlMFS^ 

Tu some taieni ihc relative slackness in 
overseas invest inent in general and indeclinc 
if) developing coutunes re/Ucis the relative 
lechnological backwardness of Canada 
among dcvclr^ied couniries. In other words, 
despite (he operaium of MNCs in Canada 
tor a number of years, Canadian capital is 
ml dyna mic enough iisd F to make overseas 
inveslmenl efficient and compelilivc 

The liberal approach to foreign capital 
and lechnoingy (Implicit independent carta¬ 
lism) which Canada was following docs not 
seem to have helped her in assimilation of 
foreign technology; nor has i( enabled her 
to develop her own technology. In (he 
dependency regime. Canada had perforce to 
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feUow ft tise of tecfanology fbllowfinMp. la 
lun, conpvitive advanisie whtch 
Ctiudftenjoyed in flw d c v d opmgH of imuf •! 
(eKHicee>^ied induitnei has reduced her <o 
(he Mtus of III impcrur or borrower of 
innovuions developed elsewhere. 

It li IttereeUni in (hit conieu lo observe 
(hit in (he 1960 k nKronil productivity aod 
percapiu income fjewfuiff in CuMdi (bin 
in (he US. However, most of the productivity 
glint occurred in tectort other (hin 
minuficturiDg while (here wit some 
improvemeM In producdviiy following (he 
CiAftdft-US wtomolive igreemeiM." In (he 
19S0t. Cftnadiftn imnufMn 1 ^ producti vii y 
hftd fftllen to 75 per cent of (he US levels. 
Productivity in die minufacturing declined 
•giin over four successive yeirs by 0.2 per 
cent in 1966,1 per cent in 1989.4.5 percent 
in 1990 end 3.3 per cent in 1991 ’^The stove 
phenomenon is lirgely a reflection of the 
inibihty of Ihe Cinidun economy to 
efficiently idopt. assimiliie and generate 
piodocliviiy impmvemenli of (he icchnology 
trafisfeTTcd. That the easy availability of 
foreign technology and (he ability to pay 
hack in terms of erpon must have led to 
heavy impoit of technology prcvaiUngin (he 
manufacturing scccnr. Even the medium size 
secior national ccannmKs i^uch as Sweden. 
Switurland or ihe Netherlands invest more 
than Canada in R and D. Canada inveo 1.4 
per cent of GDP on its R and D againsl a 
range 2,5 per cent to 3 per cent in large and 
medium size countries. Patents also provide 
an indicator of (he origia^ of technology 
used. Moreihan 90 per cent of those awarded 
eveiy year in Canada are gi ven to foreigners 
mainly American residents 

The consequences of this pobey may not 
reflect entirely on Ihc cost of techewlogy 
impimed, though it is important To illustrate. 
dKHigh (he technology policy (hat Canada 
has pursued can be desertbed as a follower 
strategy meaning (hereby that subordinate 
and subcontracling dominated the 
technological scenario of the ecorwimy and 
iherefoK domeatic technolofy frontier moved 
only very slowly. It has to be admitted 
however, that due to national compulssona 
(not necessarily national isiic) there has been 
some state inierveniion in promoiii^ energy 
inteMi ve industries linked to namral resource 
base anlihe development of (ransponaoon 
and (eleconunumcation technologies which 
wu importtnt for the preservation of nMioflal 
unity. The development of both these 
Indusiries has been heavily funded by the 
federal gov^ment. Again, government 
enterprises under both provincial and federal 
fovemmenu. have used all possible means 
including (be rate rebates, tax discounis and 
protection lo protaa energy intensive and 
telecommunication ItKhistries with cheap 
electricity Canada has attracted many in (he 


world of Boe-ferroQt metals, pulp and papv. 
Cornmnnicaiioe «id energy have attracted 
around 30 per cew of the total R and D 
expenditure undertaken by (he Canadian 
federal government. 

Needless to lay. a large number of 
industries hive bm mncied lo Canada 
which muratia inchided some of ihe largest 
world producers of noo-fenous metals, pulp 
and paper and petrochemicals. Such a 
srtuaiMn hat enabled Canada to be co m e the 
maior exporter of en ergy iniensive atd low 
value ad^ products, tbeee indbttries make 
intensive use of nofrre ne wable resources 
and ate higNy polluting to the eavironmeni. 
‘Tlus isotseaspectofthe problem. The second 
aspect is the M^y cyclical narure of (he 
resource markets as a result of which Canada 
has witnessed a contirwous decline in noti* 
oil commodity prxes.'* This has been due 
to the growing substihition for the basic 
metal producis. The Canadian firms which 
were specialising in the metal products lost 
out their market Added lo (his is ihe 
phenumawn ofCaoathancom pa m ei ninfting 
out of (he resources (hatcanteeconomkaily 
exploited. Today highgrade mineral dcgMxns 
and quality timber have almost disappeared 
in Canada Ironically enough, the low 


technolagy pruTik of these fbTW mAcs (hen 
i ncapoble to pursue a vigorous lechndogKBi 
upgradation and diverKificition process that 
will give them a bentr edge in the world 
market. Therefore, a situarion has risen in 
which Can^a finds it dilficult to pay for iu 
imports with its non-renewable inelastic 
reiources. Atpreseru she possesaes only two 
high technology industries in which she 
e&)oys a margmil foreign trade surplus; the 
telecommunications equipment and the 
airciafi industries. However, with tbr | 
except ion ol telecommuDication equipment, 
hi^ technology industries are dontiisued by 
foreign componies. 

As can naturally be ex pected. an industrial 
structure dominaied by foreign companies 
imposes a heavy burden on the economy in 
terms of outflow of resources. The coat 
incidence of invesimenr and technology 
transfers by ihe fotmgn ermpaniet has a lr ea dy 
been showing up in the increasing coal 
incidence of technology transfer and 
investment The trade in tradirional resources 
is uni ikely to spur growth in future as i( once 
did. Bui the payment for imports continual 
ro rise. The surplus tn merchandise trade is 
not sufficient to offset the investment i neome 
outflows, the cumulative deficit of which 
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toulled S 81.86 billion by 1992. Ths M of 
inHowj; and outflows on technology accoun 
alone is revealing (Tabk 4). it is alrigtrf for 
a country like Canada to be a net importer 
of technology. Wbai is disturbing is that the 
net outflows has been increasing overtime. 
As Table 4 indicates the increase between 
1961 and I9H9 had been to theestent of 110 
per cent. It is also important to oicntion in 
the context that the fomgn controlled finru 
represented a major share of total imports 
varying bet ween 67 per cent and 71 per cent 
with US firms uccnuniing for more than 
three*fourih of the foreign controlled share. 
By 1986 foreign amrolled firmv were four 
times as iinpuri intensive as were ihe 
domeiiicany cvniroJIcd, compared to three 
times in 1976 thus leading to intensihcaiion 
of balance of pay menl pressum.'' As is well 
known, a deficit in the balance of payments 
pul an ultimate coasiraint on the growth of 
the economy. A vicious circle has <lcvclopcd 
which seems to he developing given the 
weak balance of payments, stow gniwih rate 
nd declining manufacturing industry in the 
Canadian economy. 

The free tndc agreement among ihc three 
countries the US, Canada and Mexico which 
saa taken cffeci recently will create (he largest 
fee trade tone in the world. What will be 
he likel y i mpact of i he North A mencan Free 
frade Agreement (NAFTA) on the Canadian 
iconomy? Mexico has (he low cost advantage 
0 Mj Canada and America are more or leas 


m par in wage cost However, in a harrier* 
ite North Amenca, ihe likely rcstruciunng 
nay witness the emergence of the lollowing 
cenanos A look nt the present patterns ul 
!madian trade with the US and Mexico sug* 
efl that the industries thriving nn low cost 
Ktonarc likely to be shifted to Mexico Such 
xduuriesarv textiles, metal, fabncaiinguiuu. 
lachinery. electn c jJ products and auiopans, 
he painful adjustment burden will have to 
e borne by the low-skilled labourers in 
‘anada. Regarding the high cost, in high 
^Ued industries located in the US and 
<anada there is likely u> he a reMruciunng 
^ly. Canada's abiliiy lo gam from the 
wsrucruring depends on the compdiiivc 
^vaittageiooKset the disaJvaiMagcsnf high 
^ economy. Ihis depends on cci»oomy. 
^ ability to capiiali«e on technological 
•novations. As has hcun already seen, ii is 
Ja very factor iliai is very much missing 


t 


the Canadian conicxi. The labour force 


^ned in cxiracnon and primary processing 
^ raw materials w^vfiilly lacks the critical 
|ills and iimuun jI R and D base for attracting 
^uxtiies from the rest of Ihe wodJ. The 
/lief compulsions ot Jumping the tanff 
gnen will no longer add the attractiveness 
jCanadaasahosicouniry. In faci.asaparl 
k rationalisation proiess. the US multi* 
lioniU rather than rcfhealing their plants 
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ji tn UMy to wrve tbe Canaditn nurkei 
by ninoiQf larger pr<«JiKboa raw in Die US 
and tfiuc achieving better icak economies. 
The im^kactofl it that even (he tuning 
locatioiu are likely lo be closed down 
accentuating further the unemployment 
problem Ironically enough, many Canadian 
observers are pinning their ho^ on the 
rkfreaatktn ofthe Canadian dollar nr O'vrr 
US dollar ai a positive factor in the invest meni 
decisions favouring Canada. 

What leasona do the Canadian eaperknee 
hold for (he reu of the world? A nation whkh 
tilt fairly recently wat regarded as a colonial 
nation either dependent upon Bniain or 115. 
Canada could not follow relatively 
independent path of development and had 
to be content with mostly an rntitativc and 
defensive strategy. Unlike other late 
induitnalisers it had abundant natural 
resources to sian with and had pnvileged 
access to the US and UK lechnoingy Hic 
task force on foreign investment ohierveJ 
as back as 1968 "the ease wit h which loreiyn 
capital could be I mpnrtcd via pon fol lo di rect 
investment, skilled manpower via im* 
mtgration technology and cnircprcneur\hip 
via direct iRveslment had expanded the sifc 
and complexity of the ecnnoniic base and 
the opponuniiics to Canadians 1i has* an he 
same time diminished the prcnsurcs lor 
Canada ui develop the skills among.u ihc 
Canadians to their fullest eaieni'* It is imly 
natural i» ask why Canada Idl lowed th is k i nd 
of deleaiiit strategy? The answer lo this 
question very much depends on the lelMivc 
weakness of ihe Canadian bourgeoisie whose 
essential trail \snun-industnal and dependent 
It means ihai the economy has no control 
over US choices and that iiatiuoid choices 
are increasingly gelling suhordmated to 
moves from <i4tsidc. Unlike the rest ot the 
developed world, the weak Canadian 
bourgeoisie faded to recognise its long*run 
interest and even if it did could not muster 
collective strength uf its own to wiUutanJ 
Che onslaught on the economy. 

Towaxds An Explanatkw 

We may have to probe a hit more about 
the nature, characteristics and evolution of 
Canadian capitalist class Why is it that the 
Canadian bourgeoisc did not covtiruic a 
coherent national force? The aricntpcs to 
explain (he roots of this peculiar phcfvinvnon 
have thrown nch insigbis into the making 
of Canadian class formation. Such 
explanaiirms centre around ihc delemiinams 
such os history, geography, centre*periphery 
iradc relations, the particularities and 
comradiciions of Canadian develc^mem/' 
To elucidate, the major studies on Canada's 
economic process have underlined a sharp 
cleavage between finance and industry.^'We 


have in the prevtous lectioiu refened lo 
strong flnanclii sector: and Its expansion 
overseas. This fraction of Canadian 
bourgeoisc did not encourage the 
development of an indigenous class of 
Canadian industrialists. 'Tnsofar as they have 
assoaated themselves with manufacturing 
activity toanyconsidcriMeeiieAi. they have 
increasingly done so in alliance with 
American industnaliMs who have bought 
out indig en ous Canadian firmsor established 
branch plants in Canada with link 
autooofflous technological or export capacity. 
Whereas the key to the success of other 
twentieth century capitalisms has been its 
merger intu a unified and concentrated 
national bourgeoisie.''** 

The above observation underlines ihc 
divided structure of Canadian bourgeoisie, 
the powerful faciions of indigenous 
financiers, weak indigenenus indusinalists. 
a dominant foreign capital as Leo Pamich 
deserthes ft. "unmairhed anywhere in the 
capitalisi world".** Though there may he 
several objections regarding the distinctions 
mode bci ween the commercial and inchmrial 
huurgeoisic. however, ihe failure of Canada 
to develop a natHuiai bourgeoisie to usher 
in a relatively self*reliant path which wihiM 
fusier a diversified indigenous industna* 
livaiion Is well*explain^ In the abuve 
chaiacterisation. It iv natural in such a 
context to trade ilx cxhaustihle natural 
resources for shnn*run gams. The same 
divided structure may also explain the 
unintegratcd regional economies ihai ihe 
Canada IS today. Each region onented by the 
nature of its specifK reaoureea expresses 
leadily identifiable and c o rporwe inteiesis 
of Us regionaJ ecunomy*' without providing 
the material foundations ofaconirrinedfljie. 
Ihe economics and politics of subordinate 
class formation is an inicreating area (hat 
need (o he probed, in particular in the ease 
uf white colonies. 5uch an enquiry may 
provide useful lesson into Ihe >uuciunng ol 
dependency relations Inshon, the Canadian 
cxpenence reveals that even the apparemly 
developed counuiev such as Canada had to 
pay a heavy price for pursuing stnitegiev of 
open door economic programmes Clearly. 
(hcCanadian expencnce underlines (he need 
forexercising restraint and caution in blindly 
swimming wiih (he tide. 
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Crises, Crashes and Speculation 

Hegemonic Cycles of Capitalist World-Economy and 

International Financial System 

KrishBcndu Ray 

This article sketches hisiohcaily the capitalisi worU-ecmfmy from the I7ik century to the present as seen from the 
vantage point of international finance during periods ofhegermmic transitions The discussion here tsataUvei nmoved 
from the everyday practices r^pnrduction and cmsumption and from much what is called ‘market economy - Itfoe^es 
on the view from the successive cores of the capiHshu uorld-ecnnomy such as Amsterdam in the I7fh century, Crtat 
Britain in the t9th century and the United States in the 2i)th century. U gives attention to those events andpro^sses that 
hadsysumic ramifications, largely ignoring those trf rtgitmai or local significance. The tutempthert xsto descr^ the 
transitions at the apes of a world-ecMumv consisting of several different regional hierarchies of finance both public at^ 
private, from Amsterdam to Undon. then, from London it, a more global system ted by New York, and finally to a trtpolar 

world led hy Tokyo. 


; « 

Inlrttduitinn 

I 

wcvIdn^nKimy is fnjn^enlcd 
Ulinpoliticilly Ji«CTe(c;uriMiiclK>r>v; iMMos. 
Ccftipeliiion for capital beiwecn slate» is 
noeeuary for (he tiysluin torcpnxiuce iucif 
but lu is the flvu J U tr i Alcr. It i> sch< dars I i kc 
Leopold vtM Ronkc. Otto lliniic. and Mjx 
W ebtf who first drew attention lo lb« icis* 
lionahjp bet ween capitalism andthe misicrn 
' interstate system. Max Weher added the 
intcrstaie syiiem to his list of neeesaary 
' strueturaj condiik^ni torilK emerience artil 
* mpTDduciion of modem c;ipi<ali8Ri. Weber 
wrote in bis Oeneral Economic Hioon. 

Hiis eompetiiive struggle |heim<en sales m 
early mMlem hiirupe| created the large 
oppoflumties for nioikra wesieni capital* 
Jam. The leparue states had to compete for 
mobile capital whkh dictated to them the 
eOBdilioni under which It wwld assist (hem 
to power Out of this alliance ofibe Mace with 
capital. diciMed by necessity^ amie (he na¬ 
tional eilixm class, (he bcHiigeoisie in the 
modem sense of the w^mO. Hence it is the 
closed nalional stale which if forded to cnpi* 
talim Its chance for deveJopiucM-Hiftd as 
long as (he amIoiuJ Matedoesnoi give place 
to a world empire capitalism also wiQ endure 
I [Weber]927/19K1;B7). 

In Eeof^mv and Hociery Weher clafmied' 
Finally, at the beginning of modem history, 
the various counirvsengaged in rhestniggle 
for powr needed ever m«>re capliaJ for po¬ 
litical reasons and because of the eipanding 
money economy. Hits lesidied In that meimv- 
nbte alliance between (he rising states and 
the sought-after and privileged fiBpi(aliM 
powers ihw was a ntajor fneior in crtacing 
modem capi(aliun and fully justifies the 
dexlgnalioo *'inercaiKj|a(" forthepelkiesof 
that epoch... At any rate, from tha( i Ime dales 
that Huropeao cnmpeiNIve siruggk between 
large, approximately equal and purely pcltii* 
Cal sinKturei which has had such a global 
impact. It is well known that ihii political 


^imfpr’lUM^ Ims ivmained i>Ae of the na^M 
imfotiant laottvck of tbc capilalisi pmtec* 
I kmi «nt I hat va^ rged t hca and today ««>niia* 
»'% in diffrO’M f«wim. Neither the Wade nor 
ihe monetary policies of ihe modern 
siMi's^laMe policsn moa desely liti W to 
the central iMerrsisH (he pmeMectmimoc 
«yWeni*c)inhe underMood witlxaii (his pe« 
etdias p dll kal eompriitiofl and'equil ibriuni' 
unK*ftg the liumpean staie» during the last 
Ave hundred year»«—a phenomenon whkh 
Kanke reeognisr'd la hit Aru wink as the 
worM-hisiorical distincilwness of this era 
(Weber 1972/197X;:i5^.^|. 

'HegviiKiny' is the pnveas through which 
ihui 'cguilitwiwn’ is esittblished In adopt* 
ingGnnuci's eoneqa of hegemuny for the 
intcrstrfte system we are cvferring to tbe 
pitwer of a stale tr» exercise governir>«ntal 
functhmi over a system of states, liege* 
mtuiy is tbeeddit wnal power that aurrues to 
the duminanl stale by virtue of iu capacity 
to fa»e on a univcnal plane all the isuct 
around which conflict rages [Arrighi 
199Uh:36h-67. MoJekki 19S7]. Heganoni 
establish hegemunk regimes wtib support 
ofilKwelhut nrehegemoniMsKsuchas west¬ 
ern kurope under Amerkan hegemony) and 
hy excluding those tbal cannot be 
begenKirtiscdtsucbiis tbe UI^SR). Nonethe¬ 
less. here we art mainly interested not in 
hegenwmic regirrKS but In the inmsiiiuo 
belwccn them soastoilluminnlclbefwcsenl 
iransitton fnen IIS begcoKuiy. 

This is a hi^bekul sketch of the capitalist 
meil-ecnnomy fmm tbc (7ib century in the 
present as seen from tbe vantage puint of 
interaatKAal riDartce during periods of 
hegemonic traasilions. Let us clarify what 
we <g> not intend lo Jc« in (his paper one. (ur 
discussitm bere rs a level removed from the 
everyday practices of nrodudkn and cen* 
suenptino and foen much.of what Braudel 
characterises as the 'irfarket economy* 
(1977); two. it is focused exclusively on the 
vkw from ihe Mtccessive cores of tbe capi* 
(alia! unwkl^vintuny such as Amsterdam in 


tbe I7(h century. Great Briloin in the I9th 
century and tbe US in ihc 20(h ceniuiy,' and 
three, it gives aiieniion only to tltose events 
and prciccsses that had sysiemk ramiUca* 
tinns. Isrgely ignoring (hose of regional or 
kjcal sigoificaDCe. Our attempt here is to 
descrilK (he iransiUuna at the apex of a 
wi»rkl*evonnmy, consisting of several dif¬ 
ferent regional bieruichks of (iitance both 
public and private, from Amsterdam lulon- 
don. then, from LnAd«>n to a more global 
system led by New York, and rmnlly to a 
(ripolar world kJ by Tokyo.’ In Section II 
we briefly describe (he distinct i ve aspects of 
the international finincia) neiNvork under 
(he Dutch and then the transition to the 
British-centred world •economy which 
roughly covers the period from circa 165(1 to 
1795 Similarly, in Section 111 we first de¬ 
scribe the British system and then the next 
expansion, reirettchmeni and re<irganisa(ion 
of the iniemsbonairnancia] system and the 
resultant instabilities due to British decline 
and the inability and/or unwilllninees of 
New York to lake tl>e lead. This transition, 
like the previous one. wia charKteriiod by 
a loog-lasling crisis that effected tbe baok- 
i ng system, and tbc currency, loan and Mock 
markets and lasted from ea 1890 to 1945. 
The financial system bouenned out in a 
scries of crisis In the inierwar years. Conse¬ 
quently. it was unly under the leadership of 
the American state that Ihe international 
finafKial system was stalMliscd. Keeping 
w^th our focus on transitions. In Scctjcm IV 
we briefly describe tbe DrciUm Woods sys¬ 
tem. moviDg quickly to a description of the 
present transition with all its associated 
sysipComc of a debt crisis, an eraergefll 

banloAg and cumney crisis and a volatile 
slock market. Here wc also compare the 
present transition with (be craoiition from 
iHiich to British and Briilsb to American 
hegemony, drawing analogies and point* 
ing out differences. In this section we also 
Bttempi to outline ibe secular irends in 
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fuMDce In tm» of. for 
t/ardc, M enpandiaf rytton. deopeouis 
intlitoti^iliMtion wd eliinf ing dircdion* 
iJiiy of loAi'iom rintoeiAl Howt. 

Lot u* fini provide a (humbaall sketdi of 
(be main' feature* o( (be tranaiUone under 
djwuaifon. In the 17(h century. Amsterdaoi 
plutocrat* could establish control over (be 
nnencial flow* of (he capitalUt world* 
economy becauae of their monopoly over 
Bailie supfd ice and fine Asian apices (hrou^h 
wfaicb (1^ appropriated (be bulk of prv* 
cions metal coming into Europe from Ibe* 
rian America. Siitiiii on mondiafv flows of 
auch magnitude Amstetdam merchant-bank* 
en estabUihed the wrsseibonk to manage it. 
From the middle o( the ISih century, with 
downward pressure on profit mea in the 
main circuits of their cumnerce, Dutch 
businessmen wj thdrew inm fmaoce and chose 
(o become the hankers of the world [ Braudel 
I9b4:24^.246] .*'Swpluscapiial* *. mobi UacO 
through the stock exchange from variooa 
trade monopolies. w w then lent (o F^urupean 
rtates Involved in tbe moet extensive inter* 
stale conflici between 1652 and the Aroeri* 
can War of Independence to make further 
proHi. At (he lame lime, because of a com* 
hination of procetsei that had been In the 
making over a long time, London wui fast 
overtaking Amsterdam ax lire ccnire of a 
more complex array of financial imititu* 
lions. Expanding iraiMaiianiic trade Ihul 
English menhanis and shippers cnntrolled, 
decii nin g pi\ >fiis in tradj tnmal Hutch strong* 
holds like the Baltic trade that diverted the 
now of Dutch capital to British enterprise, 
and (he flow of tribute frten India with 
which (he British bought back (heir national 
debt from the Dutch, were the most impur* 
lani procfiBMCS at iIk root of the ihiri (>f the 
financial centre from Amsterdam to 1^* 
don, Ibe Uni led Provinces bad by the miikllc 
ufthe 1 Btb century become a protecturatc <if 
the British state. ^ al compel it ion for world 
power was between Hronce and'Greal Brit¬ 
ain that was decisively settled in fawiur of 
the latter with the Treaty of Paris in 1763 
when the French were ousted from North 
America and India. 

Although the locus of world Irquidlly 
began to dtifl from Amsterdam to I .codon 
between I690 r and the 1720s. the break¬ 
down of the ftnancial pattern duminaled by 
(he Dutch did not occur until lire 1770s. The 
new Bri tish regime was not eats blished taitil 
after Che restontioo of tbe sterling-gold 
standard at par in 1821. The long dcKt^lised 
intematicnal financial networks btKiomed 
out in a scries of crisis between 1763 and 
|7ST. Thefinanejal iRslabilities of the IRlh 
eeatury were a product of (herecoofiguration 
of (nA netvrarks and ihe insufricienlly 
developed insUiuUons of control for the new 
slock maikcSt and bank morfay. 

Monopolies i n (raniatlantic trade cireui is. 
especially in the slave trade, iribuie from 


India, and dm new iuwiiiatkatil diviswo of 
labour that made Greet Britain "Ae work* 
ibopofitwwcvU" were the proocssolhrougb 
which "ewplus capiul*‘ came into Great 
Britain and was pumped ool to tbe real of the 
world through (he via media of the city 
flnanciensuch as (heRolbachilda. Simulta¬ 
neously. ‘surplus capital' accumulating in 
diffwent regkas the British national 
economy was mobilised by d)e brindi •bank¬ 
ing networii and pumped out lo (be rest of 
(be world cewe again through tbe medium of 
(be city. British financierv. situated on such 
newly pr^tabk Bows o( (be 18ih century. 
quicUy moved to consolidate their advan* 
(age by setting up instiiuticns of control. At 
(he base ai (be British system of control was 
donwatic oedn-management and mouroc 
mobilisation through (be national branch- 
banking iwwork governed by (be institu- 
(iooal nexus of the City-Treaeufy-Dank of 
England and at the apex was international 
credit • and currency-management thruugh 
the aierUng*gold standard. By ibe end of the 
I9(h cenitey arisen dowwwwd pressures in¬ 
creased 00 profit rates in trade and produc¬ 
tion Englidi merchants replicated tbe Dutch 
preference for Ikpridiiy at about the same 
juncture in (brirbegemonsc cycle and cbcisc 
to become the fmancten of tbe world invest¬ 
ing muchof their i»>ney in (be Nortf) Ameri • 
can railroads. This era has oBen licen 
characterised as one of 'finance capital* and 
^imperialism *. Wc will see how this ' stage * 
of finance capitalism is reoitrcnt in the 
history of tbe capitalist worM-eecnomy. 

Inoeasing competition that eroded (be 
gold nonofidy of the Bank of England at 
home aod abroad and (be resultant collapse 
of the sterling-gold standard In the early 
decades of 20lb century marked yet 
another phase rtf* long-lasting financial m- 
stabililies io ihe cspiialiat world rcunnmy 
that botuxned out in Ihe inter-war years. 
Crmacqueody. the financial centre of the 
capital i u ivorld-aconomy shifted frsen l>«n* 
don to Wall Street and the Federal Reserve 
system. Repeating aooUter earlier paiicm. 
(be British, by (he end of (he 19(h century, 
were ho Icnger (be main coniendm fra 
world power. The com petition was now 
between Germany and the US and the issue 
was decisively Kitted In favour of the 
latter only in the courac cif the two wurid 
wanbyl94S Tlie creatiew) of a continen¬ 
tal nat tonal economy I hrougb compet lii vc 
industrialisation was tbe fundamental ad* 
vantage that the American stale had in tbe 
struggle for dominance whkh tbe German 
state-Hhe otber main calender for wield 
l»iws.i nol rcpl*^*te being hemmed- 

in in Ihe middle of Europe. 

Once again, ibougb New York came to 
acqvart Increasing importance in the bte- 
19lh century financial netwiiric. the llrllish 
regime did not cdlapae until (he 1930i and 
the US regime was wK pul in plui’c until the 


1950s. General noaadal inaubility since 
the 1890t gave way (o Ihe terminal and 
transfomative crisis of Ibe I930i: a period 
of systemic chaos. At the end of ibis period 
new arrangements of governance were in¬ 
stituted that included tbe US Federad Re¬ 
serve System. Wall Street flnwtcten. k- 
lecied central banks, (he International Mon* 
eiaiy Fui^ (IMF), and tbe World Bank 
(WBl. These were connected in a hierarclii- 
cal rel aiiomhip under what came lobe known 
as the Bretton Wopds system. 

With (be erosion of US industrial domi¬ 
nance by the 1960s, the Bretton Woods 
system was transformed into ■ genuinely 
mululsteral system of control. Financiers 
baaed in east Asia, unda Japanese leader¬ 
ship. became the biggest creditors and this 
new region became ibe powerhouse of tbe 
capitalist worid<conomy.Cnns«quenily. Ihe 
iaiemaiioftal financial syiicm witnessed 
increasing instability since the laie-1960a 
and (he puce of change seems to heve bei- 
lenod in the 1980sand 1990*. Inthc 1980t. 
we could recognise the rebirth of finance 
capital at an analogous juncture of the US 
hegemook cycle. “[Every) ca(tflalisl devel¬ 
opment of (bit order seems, by reaching the 
stage of financial expansion, to have in 
some sense announced iia maturity: U [ii) a 
signof autumn* *. argued Braudel.comment* 
ing on the cyclical rebirth finince capital 
ai tbe end ^ eMh regime of accumulation 
(1984:246). Instabilities in (he intemationat 
financial system has increased bul it ii an 
open (|uesiir«i whelber the I980i and 1990a 
consti lute a period of system ic chaos analo¬ 
gous In other such periods before, and 
vrisethcr wc are witnessing the birth uf anew 
hegemon. It is without douM that today oM 
regimes and institulHXu arc being trens* 
Bemed out of recognition and Ihe question 
Is what would they look Uke at the era) of 
these changes and could these transformed 
ornery fermeJ imtiiuiions establish con¬ 
trol over the emergent system without Ihe 
Iraum a «if a Icrtniftal crisia of t he old regime 
andinstilulicatsTliremains (obeseenwbetber 
it wHild be necessary to go through dra¬ 
matic crises a nd ware, that have been neces¬ 
sary correlates <4* past hegemonic transi¬ 
tions. bef«^ any new regime is instituted. 
Have the rich and powerful learnt any les¬ 
sons and do they have the Institutional means 
to avoid repeating such catastrophic 'mis¬ 
takes*? 

Hegemonic transitiunr in the paxt have 
been asaociateJ with the pre-eminence ^f 
nnance capital and long-lasting ftnsndal 
crues. Old patterns and regimes trade and 
fmani'C toive hern replaced mix! rcctmfkpured 
and in the pnvess nc wvcntrvs ha vc replaced 
old ones as anchorv of emergent systems of 
accumulation. Volatility and msUhiUly dur¬ 
ing iransilions have increascvl Ihe possibil¬ 
ity of m.ikiiig quick spcvulslive profilK and 
have * >fi en even m odi* it iKCvss nry K • s|^mj - 
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late u t method of hedging igaiBsi nab in 
uncertain markecs. Foancial expaniion and 
cri»e$ are iwosidcaofilic aaoiecoia. Heoee, 
'before we launch into any detailed devcrip* 
ikm of hegemonic traiuitiont we need (o 
elaborate on the cyclical pre-eminence of 
fuiancecapiuii and to define what we mean 
by a 'finaodal crisis'. 

At regards the cyclical pre-emioerKe of 
finance capilal, Braudel, taking issue with 
Hilferding's characterisation of Iai«*l9ih 
century capitalism as a new stage <3i "fi¬ 
nance capitaNam* ’ wrote. "Rnaocc capilal- 
ism was no newborn child of the l90Qi; 1 
would even argue that in the past—in say 
Genoa or Amsierdam-^fcdlowing a wave of 
growth in commciciai ca^ulism and (he 
accumulation of eapital on a scale beyond 
Ibe normal channels for invealmenl. finance 
capital iim was already in a posi lion lo take 
over and dominate, fee a while at least, all 
(be activilies of ihe busmen world" 
(1984:604).’ Ibe tendency lowvds liquid* 
ity prefetence at (he end of a pbaae of 
Ditcria I expansion usually comci about by 
way of dediions by certain capitalist groups 
and organ isatimu, especially iboae of tbc 
old centres wbo have toil their competitive 
edge or are ill-positioned or lll-dispoeed to 
the competitive strugglee. to voluntar¬ 
ily pull out and rtiirsin rhcmselvee from 
investing further while their profits are still 

high (cf I licks. 1969:58-59, and passuH]. 

Some may withdraw from production but 
' itUI linger a link longer in the market for 

* ietangible assets, sucb as shares, so as to 
' make iquick speculative profit. Many of Ihe 
' inveators who withdraw in ihonpeneis of 
' limcmayiuminlospeculaionandbeinnni* 

mental in kading Ihe "bubbles" in the secu* 

• ritiee masket. Here (bey need to dellcsiely 
tine yet anoiher withdrawal rmm such in* 
tangible asseu so as to leave the markei 
nten ipeculafive profits are high, some* 
dnee criigering tbe coUspse of (be bubble. 

, Good ipaculatoie sre the beat ca^talisis and 
: that is so few capitalisis can resist tbe 
. temptation of playing tbe high risk market 
[ during tumultuous times. Ihts nitb^wa] 
of eapital in tbe ripeness of time or wbai 
Afrigbi calls the * 'self*pro(ectioa of eamtal*' 

^ finds typical expression in rebirths in the 
^finaBCiiJ scctor(l990). Hence, crisis in (he 
Vmal* sector and afOueiKe in tbe financial 
i lector characterise the ends of cycles of 
^ lecomulaljon {cf Sweer.y and Magdoff 
;1988). Consequently, tbe capilalisl eMer* 
t priees that pull out of trade and production in 
tihe ripeness of time have all the liquklity 
Ttbcy need to take over at hargsin prices the 
I asaeu of tbe enterprises that miacaleulsted 
{the conjuncture and got stuck with leas 
;pvofltable assets. This is the time for take¬ 
-over battles and curporula buyouts. How* 
lavm. at this poini finance ckpilalista may 
Utanpt lo lead the mv« of mciiey eapiul 
^t of trade and production aliogeriwr. His- 


torkally. Wading siatae. that have a ten* 
dency lobe in dmxuc financial difficukiea 
because of ^beir over-opanskin (because 
states an driven by power-miximiaaiicA 
rather than profit*mai imitation), have pro¬ 
vided (be moat RsuDcrative oudet for such 
c^kaUits |ef Hi^ 1969:11,85]. Ihus. at 
tbe end of each cyck Hobson's "noaoee 
capitalists'' reauface to take charge of tbe 
process of capital accumulation under con- 
dUioAs ofmrcacb 0 )eotmtbe"raal"aectcrs 
(Arrigbi 1990:17*23). Older hegenoaic 
slates that are especially over-extended by 
thistime in their begeoMniceydes absorb 
money capital to mnmemahly prfurbish tbe 
dying regimea before that proves lo be mad- 
equate. 

Hegemonic regimo in the pest have usu¬ 
al ly overseen secular expanaioiis of the capi* 
lalisi warid-eccBccny, belt tbe ITib century 
tfticulatko of the Agamic ecooomy to tbc 
lodian Ocean ecooony through the via 
media of the Dutch Ciut India Company 
(VOC). or the I9tfa century globalitatioo 
of the Pipitalitt wortd-sysiein under British 
hegemony, or further induatrialisatioo. 
commodifkatioA and prolatarianisaUon in 
the 20(h oewury endcf US begoony Thai 
is because newer regimes are nothing bui 
unprovemenli in (be organisation of trade 
and produetkn that in tbemaelves bceooe 
Ihe expaMionary krcee (cf Hkki 1969: 56 
and possun). During expansionary pbasei 
profit nisa increase and beaed on that ex¬ 
pectations of future incomes increase, kad- 
ing m expansion in credit md increased use 
of short-krm debts to finance invesUnenii. 
Due to eveniual overcrowding and filling 
rates of exploitation (as supply coMs inclod • 
iflg labour-costs caich-up). prcAt rates be¬ 
gin to fall and as tbe cycle (TO inkrest nlee 
begin to increaie unicc prewure of increai- 
lag dsmand at the old centres, h such an 
covronmeni bqsiMascs fmd H difnculi to 
lell their coBBodities as limits of cinreoi 
coBSUBiptioa strudures are reedtad. Hence, 
it ia simullaocously a crisis of ovcrpraduc- 
tioo, an underconsumption crisis, a crisis of 
(be race of expioi*aiM«. and moat impor¬ 
tantly for ow ptvpoaea, acitdit crisis marked 
by letrenchiML' Credit liquidation ensues 
and interest rales go up as (be demand for 
cash escalates md many firms are faced 
with baoknqKcy andAv are fcrced to kU 
assets and offload commoditke at falling 
pricee. The crisis proper is triggered by an 
event like a major berdcruptcy aadAc a ded- 
sioe by a mv^^l broker rr central banko 
(bat cTcdk ia ioo extended and its resultant 
refusal to bonovr paper or tighten monetary 
policy. Fiiucial cnees happen more often 
than hegemonic irassitioaa and since tbe 
Industrial Revolutioa have ^bc*o — 
with business eyck pedu' Foe miunce. in 
tbc I9ih century there was a credit crisis 
almcet evoy 10 ye«s (1816. 1826. 1857. 
1847,1857.1866 and 1890).* Ikre. we ut 


inioeated only in (boeq long-laatiag criras 
tbit icem lo coindde witb hegemonic ban- 
silioQS. AfinaDCtalCTiiii inov leoee occurs 
only wba it effects tbe main eentne of 
capital aceumnlatioo. is deeper than (ha 
receastoAS of (he usual butineas cyck. and 
remains feetering through a nufflbffof credit 
eyelet because of problems ofmmagiAgtbe 
'usual crisis*. A begemoaic mnsi lion makai 
a quick recovery difficult becauseof incom- 
pleiely formed jnsiituiiamof govenaoce of 
Ihe emergent tradeand financial regime and 
the absence of a lendcr-of-last-resort. Tbe 
fundamenta] reasoo for (be crisis to fester is 
(hat credit- and currency-management by 
the oM financial centre is inadequate and 
new centres are unable tasteady tit syiiem 
of accumulation. A crisis in our sense is 
deTmed by exchange rate volatility; rtjo on 
major bankiag networks, a erub in (be 
major stock markets.* and an international 
debt crisis. All three hegemonic tnosidons 
under discussioo have been cbaracteriied 
by frisas i D one or more of these spheres. The 
transition from Dutch to British bcgcrnony 
being tbe least clearly deRned. in these 
terms. 

U 

TVanalrion from Daitch to Brittah 
HcfemofixUa 1651-I795) 

the merebant-baakart of Amsterdam 
nevm maniied to ostablifb a hegemonic 
regiate of ioMfoationtl finance. Isstnd. 
they merely dominated tbe trade and fioan- 
cial Aewa of tbe I7tb century European 
world-oeooomy and esiablisbed in 
Amskidam the institutional funnels that 
furttMod tbe city's role as/hr entrepot of 
lbs worid-economy Mcnopoly over tbe 
Bailie trade aed displacement of tbe ^ortu- 
gueraas tbepre-cDUDent Euiopean power in 
tbe Indiao Ocean trade were the basis on 
wbkk AiBstcrdain plutocrats eetablisbed 
control ow Ibe bullion market, set up (be 
stock exchaage and fioaoced (betr state- 
building activjtio. As a cOosequeoce they 
ccaitinucd K> profit from these inititudoQi 
kog after tbair decline as tbe pre-eauneot 
ceatre of trade and industry. Tbe Dutch 
'enjoyed* a kog declmc, u Hkks put It 
(1969:60). 

AmsleTdam vaa (be coounercial and R- 
naocia] entrepot of tbe city-ceotred wcrld- 
econooiy of (be t7tb ccotiay.* Precious 
metal came in from Iberian America to 
Amsterdam to settle Dutch surpluses witb 
Spain and IHirtugal and was deposited by 
Amskidafli grain aerebanta and shippers in 
tbe wiueWcok. Ibis bullion played a crucial 
rok in supplying (be means of paymeot for 
tbs entire lyaiam.* It was noi Dutch 
defkita with tbe' 'exkroal arm* * ibat were 
paid frean tbs bullion stock la Amsienkm 
but alaoEnglkb de^ts. Engliak Balt India 
Compony (beacefortb EIC) agents la 



AiDMecdMB. for iattsoee, puretejed Dutch 
cUvcr ducilDiu forthe A«U tnde, which, in 
the €lc<^g yean of the I6d0< amounted to 
BO k<i tben 7-B miUkn guiUers a year 
[Wibon 1949^160: Allman 19ft3;54|.*nwD. 
Ibeprccioui meitl atock of (he Amitsdam 
wiuelb^ an Importaot rote in 

lUbiliaing the tXicb currertcy. hence trana- 
formiflg it into an * inUmational currency’ 
of acme importance (though never a ri^ to 
Ihe Speniah ruU}* Arguing for the re* 
eaiahtiahmeni of (be wiaMthemkin I g02. ibe 
French Couul in Amaterdam eapleined the 
role of the Bank accurately 
Ptecioua jMtala come'to Europe from (be 
New World, not in a coneiaM Kieam, but ai 
vaiylaglwervida, in ihe incgular hums of a 
loireiM mher (ben the amooiher flow of a 
fiver. Ai the end of a maritime war «hkh haa 
kepi Ihetreaiurei of the mlnea pent up iftibe 
Spaniih and Petiuguese coloiiies, Uiirope it 
suddenly innundiaed ^ithgold and nlver ui 
ttuamitka farabove what li needed, ao ihai 
(hey would decline in value ifthey were pm 
into cireulaiioh all atonee. la such an even* 
Uialiiy. the people in Amiterdam deponied 
the meia] in ifigoct in the Bank, wfaeie k was 
kepi foribemeta very lowcusi.andiheytovii 
it out a little at a time lo send to dineienl 
counifiea asthe increue in the rate wamnlt 
it. Thti money, (ben. which if allowed to 
flood in too rapidly would have driven up 
pricesofevcryihingeicvedinily. (oihe great 
loti of all who live on fixeil and limiled 
incomei. was fradually diKirihuied through 
many ehanrtrU. giving life to indunry and 
eiteouraging inde. The Bank of AmMetdam. 
ihen.did not act only according lothe ipeclal 
interests of the triers of the city; but ihe 
whole of Europe Is in iii deN for the greaier 
etabiUly bf prices, equilibrium of eichaAge 
and a more coniiani ratio between ibe two 
metajs of which coin IS made; and if the bank 
Is not ie-«ilablished, it could be said that the 
groat lyaiem of the trade and political 
economy of the civilised world will be with* 
out an casenual pan of in machinery [cited 
iiiVilar1976i209I 

Yell Amsterdam wu noi only the major 
entrepol of precious meial and the site of (he 
insljtulion that controlled its flow (the 
wiss€tl>ank) but also the most impurtaot 
mooey marius Id Europe. Tbe stock ex* 
chaagevnsaproductofche chartering of (he 
V<X and i( was lAe ’'blue chip’ ’ cooipaoy 
(hii drove the Amiicrdarn market. 
Cbaudburi states that evoyooe agreed that 
(he stocks of ibe two greet East India Coot 
paiiies ((be VOC aad (he E2C) ected as 
leaders in (he AmsMam and London «• 
ebaofee. Daiuel Defoe, for example, poinied 
out that tbougb (bore wve many dlffarait 
kinds ofprivateabaresin tfaenarkd (ben. it 
was (he East India stock tbai **wai (bemain 
poiitt” [Defoe 17 19:13- 14 cited In Cbaudburi 
1978 : 417 ). Through (be bourse (the stock 
exebange). capital was recycled from (vof* 
itable but stagnant or contracting trade od* 


works such as tbe Baltic to ej^ianding od- 
works. and redwfned spiong busioess and 
go vcnuncDld units dependiitg on (bdr pro* 
spociive solvency and proTiiabiUty. The 
Amsterdam stock etchaage. erhicli in tbe 
early i 7(b centtiry functioned as s powoful 
suction pump that drew 'surplus capital' 
from iliowEurcpe lAtoDutcbentoprise. 
a cenlury later tm^ Imo an equally pimer* 
ful machine that pumped Dutch 'surplus 
capital' into En^isb eolcrprise [Arrighl 
19^50.77). Other than recycling and re* 
shuffling ’surpluscapiial', tbe Amsterdam 
stock exebaege made possible the 
mobilisstioA of relatively small eepitals at 
iKxoe on an unprtordented scale, and cola* 
aial expansion abroad,* Pienv Goubert ac¬ 
curate^ sees Ibe rok of (be Amsierdam 
slock exchange in the 17ih century as analo¬ 
gous to that c4 Wall Street in the 20th 
ceattryl 1970.23-54. bvan WalIcnteiA 1982: 

111. n 123]. More on that later. 

After the wisutbank and the stock ex¬ 
change, the creation aod maaageasent of the 
natmnal debt was the third important ele¬ 
ment in Ihe Hnincial arrangement under 
Du'fh dominaocc. As stated earlier, tbe 
VOC did mobilise a new mass of money 
capiis]. yci as far at tbe relatively small 
private investor was ooncemad tbe principal 
channel was government securities and It 
was only when tbeae companies got in* 
wdved in the consolidaiion <4 tbe national 
debt tbat a much Itfger pool^lnvestm got 
Interested in ibem. And before the birth of 
Ibe modern welfare stale the naiKmal debt 
basically involved defence costs. Dutch fi¬ 
nance capitalists found an outlet for (he 
' lurpl us capiial' accumulating in Ibe band s 
of Amsierdam nochanis in the needs of (he 
slate, [f (besa tair|e pecuniary serpluseB 
were reinvested in the oetwo^ of ibdr 
origin, fer instance in the Baltic ndc. the 
most likely outcome would have been an 
upward prasswa on purchase pScas of Bal¬ 
tic siqiplici and/or a downward pressure ou 
sale prices 'that is why we call It 'surplus' 
capi^ [Airighi 1990:39-44).** Fortunately 
for the Dutch marcbanls invedved. this rur* 
plus capital fomd as outlet Is a aumba of 
avenues: (a) in Investments in lawf; (b) in 
(rode expsDsions to (be Orient; and (c) most 
importantly, in loans lo the Dutch and even¬ 
tually (be Englkb slate.*' 

Protection has always bees a very expen¬ 
sive busiBcss. Fcetunately for Duteh finan¬ 
ciers Early-ModenEdfope witnessed aper- 
ticularly dmnaiic escalalion in costs of 
ware and (he provisioe d protection.*^ A 
stale's capacity lo provide |votec(»on de¬ 
pended in tbe first im t anc e upon an ed- 
equate supply of men and munitioiu which 
in hn depended on sufficieoi jswncy arxl 
properorganisstinnlhkNeiU I984!vii. 1J7. 
144fn.'* A political-ftical revofutioii wes 
needed to pay for the costs of milkmy-neval 
expansion on such a scale. It is in the realm 


of lUie fToaocing through public debi that 
tbe Dutch proved to be the leaders. Tbe 
capwity fer an unprecedented expansioo of 
the debt-revenue ratio funded by indirect 
taxes was (be fiAancial revolution.** and a 
poiUkal iiructure tbat handed the reins of 
tbe stale to tbe same uitMui plutocraii who 
financed (he public debt was the pcdilical 
revi 4uUcm .** r«)getber they defined liw Dutch 
lead, Batler arid Thompson correctly 
generalise, that 

... (he eariier winnen in ihe sirugglc for 
world leadership owed a iignificaiM propor¬ 
tion of their success to their ability to obtsio 
credit inexpeAiively, lo sustain relalivety 
large drbis. and generally to leverage the 
imilally limiled base of their wealth lo meet 
their lUggerini iwliiary expenses' Coiv 
vencly. (he deeai or dcmiae of the earlier 
tosen. deipiie (be poisesilon of relatively 
cstensive reaource bases, can be traced partly 
lo (beir failutt (o generaic or mainuun a 
sufficiently competitive financial capability 
(I989!|91.'* 

By shifting Into finance from pmductiort 
and trade. Dutch capitalists hadmci^y post¬ 
poned the inevitable end of their dbmi- 
nance. 'The iraniitjon from Dutch dontini* 
lioo of the intemaUofial financial networks 
lo Bri lisb hegemony was a fong affair com¬ 
pered to subsoqucni hegemonic tram I lions. 
Ibat was perhaps because il look a certain 
degree of maturity of the capitalist world- 
economy before any gerwine international 
regime could be Instituted. It look a long 
lime before the British could Institute a 
niuncial lystem for the world-economy, 
whereas the Dutch had more or less merely 
dominated the current flows. Tbat is also the 
main reason why this irwisition did not 
exhibit all the features of a' finahaal crisi s' 
as defined in (he iniruduciory aectionofthis 
paper. As there erore. for inatance. do 
institutionalised exebaoge-rate systems in 
place, nor for (bat matter (be extensive use 
of henk OKDey, or'third wceld nations' to be 
indebted, certalrt (ypacal feauires c4 a crisis 
were sussing. Equity iffiporuntly. Ibe very 
oaim of tbe avxilak^ data (le Um abseace 
of national accounting melbods) makes it 
impossible to fully describe tbe analogous 
crisis in dro same conceptual terms. 

NooetIwleiB. il can be argued that (be 
most definitive features of this transJtiori 
came in the 18Lb ceniuiy, especially be- 
iNveee 1690 and 1773. The challenge first 
took shape in the sphere of trade. Tbe En¬ 
glish did not directly boot out tbe Dutcb 
from (he position of dominance Instead, 
they weretbe beoefacten of a reconfigunhoo 
of (rede, ropuccilly (be AmeticanUatioo of 
the capitallM wivld*«coooniy. The processes 
that led to (be relocation of England at tbe 
centre of a new regime of trade was in the 
making over a long period of time. In S 
symbolK way the eviction of the Venetiaos 

and ihellanse, who bad once controllod the 
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•od 1598 miriud tbc befidBing of a coa* 
ecftodaBonpi by Eagliabmercbanta iomow« 
from ibe periphery towarda (be «eo(re of a 
MW (ndiog ayitam. The Dutch itill com 
(roUed European trade and were (he flni (o 
challenge (be Iberian power * in the New 
World and the F3itu|ue*e in (be Far Bast. 

For more than a eenlury Rngliah and 
Freneh foraye were a dir(an( aecond io (he 
Dutch challmge but alo>Hy (be foundalions 
for Englirb pre-eininence were laid out 
IMincbinton 1969:3| There were a number 
of fKtun in the eventual Engliab vktory oo 
the Atlantic, many of vitich (he EngUab had 
donertotbiog (odeeerve. Rm. was (he k>ca* 
lion of Grea( Bn(ain aa an iiland on ihe 
curreiKa of Allanilc (rade (bat provided her 
with locational advantages of protection 
and iniennodlation. Second, there was (be 
long'ienn effect of IberiaA-Dutch boatiltty 
on the Atlantic which ended up (a) by inad- 
veneotly protecting the EDgUib from S^n* 
iih naval might by anchorug a *Mva] icrecn* 
when (he Dutch aeiaed Cmcao in the Car* 
IbbeM io 1634 [Wallentein 1960:64)^ and 
(b) by driving die PortugueM ifMo 'buying* 
protection from the English at larma highly 
favcairaUe to (be laucr, that balf‘a*ccn(ury 
hterwufonnaluedin tbeTreaiyofMetbuen 
(1703). through which the EngUih gained 
aeceea to Brasilian avppbca and Rmugueae 
marfcets. Third. Mtdcr colonial iim in North 
America. Ibe other important facicr io laicr 
Englilh pfT'eniinencc in tbe Atlantic trade, 
happened to be spearheaded by immigrants 
from England. Wales. Scotland and Ireland, 
Tbe Doich cooM never compete with the 
Eoglisb in settling North America simply 
because fewer Dwebmen were available as 
a rmult of relative labour scarcity [Boacr 
1965:109). Mofeover. bigber standards of 
living made immigntiofi across the Ailntic 
unattractive for most Dutch. Mnet of the 
colooial population, and nearly all (be well* 
to^ mer^ani. planter and professional 
classes, were of Briiiih origin, who over 
generations became accustomed to take 
manufactures from British sources (so im* 
portent for (be Industrial Revutmton) and 
sell through British factors (so important 
for tbe transformation of Great Britain into 
tbe new entrepot and the centre for services 
in the 18th century capilaliit world* 
economy) (Davit 1969:115). 

T%en there were purposive mercantilist 
actions of wnrs and jvotnclioa that the Hn* 
glish state inidaied so as lo come to domi* 
nate (he Atlantic trade. Rrsi came (be pro¬ 
tectionist measures and (ben through tbem 
Ihe beneTits fmm wars and peace treaties 
Expansion of die English shipping industry. 
So crucial for protect ion of her island status 
and Ihe establishment of a sea-borne em¬ 
pire. came in (be 17th and Ihth centuries m 
a combined result of sircMig stats pmtectioo 
in Ibe form of the Navigation Acts of 1650 


1662 md dw Staple Ad of 1663: '' tbe 
coastal coal trade; the Newfouodlaod aod 
Greenland risheries; and ibe expensioo of 
(he Mediterranean and African trades 
(Minchintoo 1969: II; Davis 1962). TV 
unequivocally mercantilist Ns vigalioo Acts 
sice 1651 directed muc^ of (be coounodity 
nows into tbe British eatrefioi and excluded 
(be powerful DiMcb carrying trade, u a 
consequence, nurturing Londco's eesnmer' 
dal and bank capiUlisis. Tbe Navigation 
Acts were a major too) in )oeklB|-in tbe 
colonial market (o (be British naiiooaJ 
ccooomy. especially (he BfitMi North Ameci- 
canmarket, Tbaswasofspecialsignificanee 
given the tea'fold Incraeae in the North 
Amerinn pnpultiim between 1700snd 1775 
and given the high wages current in those 
colonies (bat generated a large effective 
demand for English manufactured goods 
(Wsllersidn 1989:68, n 53). As trade ex¬ 
panded the iaa*bas« expartded. further 
strengihcsung ihc state, la tbe English case 
il particularly beni^lcd ihe stale because 
trade was fuoneled through a few 
breiknecks^he ports—•wbcreduttee could 
he colleeted cbe^y and effteiently. The 
opportunitiet for ibis de p e n ded on geogra¬ 
phy and Uh( bad much lodo with (be long* 
aianding relative efTiekncy of English ad* 
mincKralion, If trade, on tbe other band, 
ptwsed over a vast and often Ul-deftned 
frontier (hen duties were more difAcuh to 
collect Funhcmiorc. if taxes on trade had u> 
be (axes on inicraal trade, ibey have tn he 
levied at anificial frontiers, u^icb are diffi¬ 
cult to police. Most stales of CootinAta) 
Europe, indudlng France, faced this diffi¬ 
culty (Hicks 1969: 82). Tbea there were a 
scries of other protectionist measures, such 
astfae Acts of 1700 and 1721 (bsl (unhibiled 
(be imporialjon of printed calicoes and cot¬ 
tons from India for domestic consumption. 
Tbir system of industrial protectron was 
further coruolidated by Walpole's custom 
l e f o ii H of 1 722 and the removal of ei^ion 
duties on agrkultvre) and manufactured 
goods in 1699 and 1722 respectively 
IMinchinion 1969:131. These measures were 
suppkmenled by the much larger effort in 
(be 15 years after the accession of William 
III u?ibe Efl^isb throne when "the English 
tarifTstructure was tnnsftmcd from a gen¬ 
erally low* level, fiscal system into a modcr* 
alcly high-level system, whaefa. though still 
fisc^ io its purpoees. had becccne in prac¬ 
tice pvotecti vc’' | Davis 1966:307). W itb tbe. 
navy, the mercfaanl marine and domestic 
indiBtry nunwed in these ways Biglisb 
naval power became ascendent Thai in Him 
helped Id the acquisition of markets, supply 
sources aiai monopDlies bi a virtuous mer* 
caatilist cyck.^ 

Next came (he wan' and the retuliani 
peace treaties. As mentioned above, tbe 
conclusion of the Methuen Treaty aritb Rv* 


tagal la 1703 providad a stnmdos id irada 
sad helped Id time to mdre ^oadon a auiJer 
market in bulJkm, ao caaKial Ibr per^ou- 
nence io an age of metallic eurreacy 
[Wallers tel n 1980:191-93; Miaebiatoa 
1969:155fri> Then with (helVeaty of Utrecht, 
that ended (he War of Spaoisb Suceeuioo 
(1702-13). England enlarged ber Amerkao 
bol(hngs at tbe expense of F ran ce who gave 
up ber clucns to the Hudson' s B ay region, to 
Newfoundland, to St Chriitopber and ceded 
Acadia. Tbesc gains open^ (be way to 
westward expansion and (be growing p^* 
laiionoftbe North American cdoiuei cidti* 
vated more land which eveotuiUy expanded 
exports of tobacco, rice, and indigo to En¬ 
gland and wheat, beef, pork, livestock and 
I lonher to the West Indies [Wallentein 1980: 
25S: Minchinton 1969:141. From Spam, 
England won Oibralier and ibe Asimio which 
gave English and colonial slave traders a 
crucial monopoly in (he supply of African 
slaves, the moat strategic resource of tbe 
Atlantic trade.'* lo (he Spanish American 
colonies. With the Treaty of ^is. whkh 
brought the Seven Yean War to an and, 
England gained Canada. Cape Breton Island 
sod all the region east of tbe Mississippi. 
Florida was taken from Spain and moat of 
the FrcKh colonies in India. Senegol and 
Ouree in West Africa were also acquired. 
The annexation of Tobago, iTominica, 
Grenada and St Vincent in the West Indies 
was followed by the Free Hon Act of 1766 
by w6icb the English state endeavoured lo 
capture (r«de with tbe Spanish American 
empire (Minchininn 1969:17], 

Along with Uk defeat of the iXitch on tbe 
Ailanlk came (heir defeat on Ihe Indian 
Ocean. Through much of tbe first half of tbe 
17lfa centuy the RIC appeared to be fighting 
• Icuing battle with the VOC as the early 
Dutch monopoly of (be Moluccan Islands 
and (he seizureBatavia in )619forced tbe 
EIC into conceniraling on Ictdisn textiles 
(that nonetheless proved to have a far more 
elastic market in Europe (o the later sd* 
veotageof tbe Eoglisb), The upward trend 
of the QC began to take ho)d only from 
1661. (bough momentarily hampered by 
tbe Second and Third Anglo*Dutch wan of 
1665-67 and 1672-74. The pcfsonel imion 
o( EogUnd and (be Netherlands ibrougb Ibe 
Glorious Revolution was a blessing for the 
EIC as it attenuated Anglo-fXitcb hostility. 

Next, came the creaticA of the British 
home narkm, that, in (be Aral instance, 
received a fillip from the Act of Union with 
Scotland in 1707 that realigned (be Scouiah 
economy away from Ibe Dutch and into tbe 
British lelefi-^a fad made evident by ibe 
v^tbering of tbe Scot tisb Staple ai Campvters 
io Zeeland [Lenman l990!48*54:Davidaon 
and Gray 1909: Chafer 6). Then, an iniri* 
calc regional division of labour and Ihe 
iftiernaliaation of production coals by en¬ 
terprises. in the course of tbe "Industrial 
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Ravototko*'. dnsatically IransfcnDcd (be 
iottgBitioftilregiiDcofyroductkxi tnd trade, 
with QreitBriuio relocated at ibe ceotre of 
Ibe oew regime of accumulation aa the 
* Srorki^ofihe world " importini agricul* 
lural aupplica and raw materials {|rtin, cot* 
too, augar) and exporlini oiunufactured 
gooda and macbioery (cotton lezlilce. 
metalware, textile machinery, and rail* 
waya).** Thai, new aourcea of aupply and 
expanaion into new markeU for textiles, 
textile machinery, coal, aodrailroada. geo* 
crated an increaaing vdocity of uwde till i he 
I870i (hat became the motto of the Britiab 
regime of accimuiation JMil ward and Saul 
1977:4711. ^ 

Thereeuluofibie nconfiguraiioo of trade 
andthenewmtanaUonaldiviaion ofUbour 
were evident in the volume, value and Jirec* 
(loo of Bade flowa. Ibrough much of the 
17th and ISth centuriei the iradiiional iraf* 
f)c in tmgliah woollen cloth ctmtinued io 
play an imporiini role but the newer trades 
proved (Q he more conaequential in inns* 
forming (he trading ay stem aa a whole artd 
for later Britiah befemony. With grcpwing 
extri'EufCipean trade end increariAg vol* 
umeof ra*exporta, Englieb poru. eapccially 
London, became nnt an entrepot aa wcU tt 
a wmloal and then a 'globaj city’ providing 
ifltbnnatJOA. management, and fiikaocee. 
aapeciilly fmancial management lervicea, 
for the circuite of the capitalUt world* 
economy. Ibe moel rapidly expanding trade 
waa not in (he indigenoue manufacturee of 
England but in the rt*exporlofGammodi(i«a 
brought from overaeaa aa a conee^iicflce of 
tba widening area of EniUiboveneia trade. 
Of these East Irtdien producta-^celicoee, 
lal^Ktre, lodigo. liUu end sptcei^abacco 
^om Amferka and Mediterranean cotioo. 
dyeetuffs and raw si Ik were the most impor* 
taot. The slave trade acquired increasing 
importance in the 18tb cent vy. ’ ’Before the 
English civil war. re-exports wemrivial; by 
tbe I7t50e they w ere making a notable addl- 
tioo to English native exports; by tbe end of 
the century they added to that total no less 
than SO per cent'’ (Davis 1969:111]. 

"Amiad aggression wastbebeartofeam* 
mem". argued. Oaorge Dark, a historian of 
Ibe 17ih century (1947: 59). We have seen 
bow apt that characterisation was for En¬ 
glish successes in commerce in the west and 
in the east. We will now see bow through 
nucb of dse 17tfa and 18fh centuries tbe 
same wo^ bold for English pce-emirtence 
io Europe itself. Intense intra-European con¬ 
flict cbaiacierieed that epoch and the Briti^ 
came cut on tbe top because of their geo* 
strategic insularity that involved lower 
proteclioD costs, and more importantly 
from our penpective, becauae they man¬ 
aged to mobilise tbe sums,required for 
eueb extensive inter-state conflict without 
going bankrupt. As tbe geopolitical fea* 
tores are beyond the scope of this paper, 


we confine oared vea bese to aduevseka 
of (be fbiandal aqiecis. 

Braudel agrees with Isaac de Pinto’s 
assesiawitf ihM the cracial English victory 
over the french in (be Seven Year's Wur 
(1756-63) was a neiural consequence of tbe 
mobilisation of English reaouices through 
the fkaikmal debt, whidi intm was ■ prod¬ 
uct of (he English'financial re voluiitei' In 
contrast, France, tbe other cfaal knger U • the 
Dutch mantle was disaUed by its prar credit 
amAgemeni (Braudel 19M: 371). Ihe irony 
was that much of the capital mo^liscd by 
(be English stale and deployed to some 
extent against tbe United Princes came 
frun Dutch capkalistt But Dutch capitalists 
needed some guarantee and leatrocturing of 
tlK English fioaiKia) system bdore they ocadd 
invest in the EogUdi slate wbokhcartedly. 

Ibe Er^idi '(manaal rewduikei' fulfilled 
that requifonent and became a maj<v tool, 
firu. in the British cballenge M» Dutch 
dominance and then in holding on to Iter 
lead vis*ff-m Irance. Die finglish/Hritikh 
financial revotubon that was engineered 
between tbe 166(kandlbe 1720a was the 
latent increaK in scak for modem long¬ 
term debt, from Italian rity-staica u> the 
province of Holland, tban to tbe tlmled 
lYovuioes. eventually to the UK. like tbe 
Dutefam, Ibe English fuianccd ibrir state 
building activity through loins. In less than 
a century, between (he Nine Year's War 
(16t9-97) and (he American War of Inde¬ 
pendence (1775*k3). the puMk debt hed 
increased l5*fold io ciarent friees horn 
£ 16.7 million io 1 245 miDicei. As oggiegaie 
borrowing increased with each successive 
war. so the proporiion of wartime ex poHli- 
ture funded by borrowing roae. Credit ac- 
couMcd for 31 per ueni of spending during 
(be War of Spanish Successnin (1702*14) 
andby tbetitne of the American War (1775- 
83) 40 per ceifl of ibe expenditure was 
fuod») by loeas, Ihe state’s dependence on 
loans meant more tax revenue bad to be 
Bpeni to meet intcrcii payments. In no yesr 
1707 was less tban 30 pee cent of state 
Inccsne required to service debts (Brewer 
1989: 114-16. Il9j. Following the Dutch 
kad Britisb debt 'revcoue ratiodrim atically 
moved from 0.8 in I to 8.5 in 17^. 10.4 

in 1750 to a peak of 11.4 in 1784° then 
dschning K>8.4 by 1811 (R^ 1980:116-17]. 

As meoUooed before, ia spite of all the 
iftfluvatioAS. (be English rinancial ien>lu- 
lion would have been a much mulod affair 
without tbe interest of Dutch caphalisu in 
English govemmeni securities, ft was with 
the decline of Dut^ mooopedy over tbe 
Baltic trade, risiag wages at binne. and 
protection costs, that we witness a Eoancial 
withdrawal of Dutch capital in search of an 
adequate rate of profit. At this lime there 
was a general tendency of Dutch hutinesses 
to fers^ the gooda trade to specialise in 
Enttce (e g. tbe Hopes, the Pels. anJ the 


OiffOTds), Dutch capitalists’ interest in 
English government securities was evident 
from the million-pound Fjtglish loan flotu* 
ikm in the Amsterdam market early on in 
1692 Yet. (be Dutch bad generally refused 
It) place their capital at the disposal of the 
English slate fundamentally because of in¬ 
adequate or unsatisfactory guarantees. Once 
1 he lingl ish financial rc vol ulion transformed 
that, (he Dutch, moved-in in a big way as 
Fngluh ’funds’ afforded them conyenirm 
iiiveatmcni. higher Interest rates, and acboice 
focus for speculaliun on the Amsterdam 
b( Hirac (Braudel 1984 ;2611. The movement 
towards British investments peaked in the 
period between 1740 and 1780. when they 
became the mmt impurtaiu investment after 
loans lo Dutch corporate bodies.^’ So much 
M> (ha I a (peid(vr in the lU lusc of Commons 
m 1737 expressed worries uhout Dutch con* 
(n>l of Ilririitii land mortgages (Wilson 
1941:671 The Brit Ish i hen used the pi un¬ 
der India. inihcdccadch after Plasscy, to 
huy hack tic iiationol debt from the Dutch. 
A debt of about L 25-30 million was raindly 
liquidated in a few years after 1783. In the 
yenn 1757-66pure funder reached its peak 
and continued at a bigb level uotil 1774 after 
which it became d isguiied more aitl mora io 
commercial forms. F^timatesoftbe '*<Mn 
of wealU)*’ from India range from C 1(X) 
millioo tt) £ l.CXX) million for the half* 
ccoti^ or so after 1757, Davie argues that 
'’Indian wealth supplied (he funds that 
brought I the] national debt beck from the 
Dutch and othere, Eist and temporarily In 
ibe interval of peace between 1763 and 
1774. and rinally after 1783. leaving Britain 
nearly free from overaeaa indeh(ed»eas when 
it came to face the greal French ware from 
1793* ’ (Davi s 1979:55-56. Walleratein 1989: 
85. C:arter 1953]. 

Though the English chal Ipnge to the Dutch 
bad begun by the middle of the 17()i century 
it was only after 1730 that tbe Dutch com- 
meroial system Enally began to breakdown 
under (he pressure of (be English Naviga- 
ikei Acts. *n>« texminai financial symptoms 
of the irajisiiion became visible only in a 
wries of i^ses that hit Amsterdam in the 
years 1763. 1772-73. and 1780-83. While 
more and more of (be proEtable trade routes 
were monopolised by English merchants, 
and British indusuialists spearheaded ihc 
reorganisation of tbe international division 
of l^our. and both reinvested (heir profits 
in expanding trading and production sys¬ 
tems, Amsierdam remained tbe greatesicen* 
ireof international Enance. Amsterdam plu¬ 
tocrats financed much of these British nc- 
tivkies. But Amsterdam could fulfil (hU 
demand only within limits, after which came 
the financial crises aa Dutch pecuniary sup¬ 
plies proved lo be inadequate for the ex¬ 
panded world-system. Tbe first crises, of 
1763. waa Eriggcred by the end of the Seven 
Years* War < 1756-63). The war bad 
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Decoiittcd ID c^uiion lo ocdit wlucli 
wiiaaidiobe times ireturUiuAe 
cwb or naJ money ia The bank- 

niptcy of tiw NmtfviDee in Augesr 1763. 
bccMWC <4 tiwir inabUity to produce (be six 
millkn flcnDS (bey (ouebeti off Uk 
eoJIapK of • system tlieady untia seven 
ittaiiu Suddenly disecainten could no loofcr 
discount paper and (he «bole credit stnx- 
'lure came crumblini down, eresuni a cur* 
rsocy sbciia|e that spread frent Amsterdam 
(o Berlin, Hamburg. Aliona, Bremen. 
Leipzil, Slockb^m and London. In need of 
eaib Dutch inveslon began to recaJI the 
cartel they bad invested in English slocks 
pmtyaing (be Amstsdn Stock Exchange.’* 
Amsterdam's merchant bankers bed just 
about re-emerged from tbc trauma of 1763 
nisea (becrisis of 1773 was triggered by the 
QifTord buiknipicy of December 28.1772. 
The bourse ground to a halt, bankruptcies 
spread, and the Bank of Amsterdam in 
•isociation with leading businessmen ad¬ 
vanced two million Oorins in cash to ease 
Ibepreasure. Yet. Braodel(fbUowui|Charlct 
Wilson) argues that this crisis oi 1773 was 
daeitiveJy diffomt from titt crisis of 1763 
because initial incident occurred inLon* 
doQ not in Aouterdem. The collcpse of the 
Qiffordi was liidtad to the difficul ties of the 
EactlndiaCompanyin Bengal. The crisis ia 
boodon ami quickly brought under control 

by the iotavenikn of the Bank of Englaod 

wbicb luipended discounting of any doubt • 
ful bills and eventually of all paper. 
Amalerdam was bit the hardest, as tbc pre¬ 
eminent mcney and credit market wu lefi 
by bself to befall ibe paper incirculataon. 
Id Amatcrdam, for yean confidence was 
Beym really restored among the merchant 
class. Aco^ing to Braudel this was the 
crisis (hat sbo«*ed that 

...Amsiardai 9 was no longer (he centre or 
epicentre of Europe. This M already shi fled 
to Loedoe. Can one auggeii ihai a highly* 
eonveident rule might openne in this eon* 
text, to vdi. that any city which is becoming 
ochnsbeccmetheceMieofa world a c onoiay. 
is the 6nt place in wtueh the seisinie move^ 
ewAli of the system show themselves, and 
subseqtiBMly the first to be truly cured of 
them? 10 . it would shed a new tigbt on 
Black Thursday in Wall Stfcei in 1929. which 
I am incli ned to see as marking the begeurutg 
of New York's leadership of the wwM 
[Braudel 1984:272].” 

KindieBerger argues that in (he previous 
ends of 1763 the Bank of England and 
London private bankers had come to (be 
rescue of tbeir Dutch correspnrtdeots by 
granting credits larger than Uk>m previously 
given in periods of pruspcniy. Seven con* 
lignmenu of gold wck shipped in two 
nonths, ami in addition, English banks de* 
layed presenti ng N11 s for payment. Such a id 
was based on the Knowledge that Drilisb 
prosperity wu intimately associaied with 


(be fkiwof Dutch c^tal into England. Yet 

in the criajs of 1773 the Bank ^ Eotfand 

dumped all (be pressure of (be crista on 
Amsterdam by refusing to discount paper 
(1989:203,1978:183). CoaM i( be (bai 1773 
revealed the logk of all (nnsitioos where 
tiw old centre can no longer rule ibe syeiem 
triiile the ttew is imable, perhaps unwilling 
too. to do to? Ilow (ben can we explain 
English aid (0 Amsterdam in 1763? Could ii 
be ibai in 1763 English mercfaatiis could not 
afferd a shaky Amsterdam financial market 
and (hey aided the Dutch from a poaiikn of 
relative nbordiiiationa ediile their refusal to 
dosoin l773wasasi|nalofE^ithafrivol? 

Amsterdam bad ceiaed lo be a world 
leader by (be time of tte thkd crisis, in the 
1780i. In assoeiatioa with (befourth Anglo* 
Dusdi war (1781*84) Ihiscrisis had spar* 
ticulariy dcvutaiing effect on Holland. 
Nominally, according to tbc Treaty of 
Veesaillca (Septamber 3.1783). (be Dutch 
won (hat «v. bin tbey were financially 
exhausted and it wu England (bat emerged 
(he economic vic(or. Tbe war c o etnbuted to 
(he colJipK of the Amsterdam wiwibmk. 
which had advanced funds in (be emergency 
(o (be city of Amsterdam, whkbin turn, bad 
got involved in a futik ancnpi to rescue the 
tcrmimlly iU VOC. Tlic VOC never recov¬ 
ered nor did the wisttlbmk [ Kindlebergcr. 
I984:48|. To make matten worae, follow* 
ing cloa^ on ks heels wot (be 'Patriotic 
Revolulion' and (be successful *'Orijigist 
CouD(er*rrvolutkin*' brought about by En¬ 
glish money and Prussian troops in October 
1787. TIk United Provinoes w«e caught in 
the power struggle between Fr anc e and En¬ 
gland and would witness another foreign 
invasion by Nspokonie Etmce in 1795 (lut 
can be considered to be the symbolic date 
when all Dutch pretension togjvainess ended 
IBrwdel 1984:273*76). 

UtKlerpfoning (be three epsodes of tu¬ 
mult in the fineiKitI markets was (he evolv¬ 
ing fiscal crisis of tbe Dutch state. The rate 
of increase of protect ion coats far outstripped 
revenues. Tbc earikr withdrawal of iXtch 
capiUli sis into bternelional finance had tbe 
effect of starving ibe United IVovincei of 
Ux revenues. Simon Schama shows bow the 
effects of this escalation ot costs and short* 
fal I in revenues showed up «the debt charges 
of Holland. Its capital ttm had risen from 
around 150 mi [lion guildoain 1678 to over 
400 millxxi in 1713. But mid-ccfttury re* 
trenchmeni bad s u cceeded in cooflning in* 
(crest charges tobelow IS million. By 1789, 
however, extraordinary loans, 'doos 
gnluiis'. loflcries and levies bad begun lo 
rake tbeir i^l and in 1791 intereat reached 
iherecordleveled 18.276.015goilderi On 
top of that, on tbe eve of the Batavian 
revolution in 1795. thq'dcbt of tbe now 
moribund VOC siuod at 118 miUiun guil* 
ders with yearly charges of around 4 mil* 
lion. Interest rates which thnughout the 


ceoinry bad remaiood votrod two-aod-a* 
half per cent began to increase at tbe end ^ 
1780( when rate* of 4«$ per cent became 
common. By 1794 tbe goveroroeat was re¬ 
sorting to contracts with ftnancim at even 
10 per cam and more (1975:110-11). Tbe 
disruption and expenses associated with (he 
ead^-tbe-century wan and revolutions 
benkrupted Ibe DiKcb state and destroyed 
(be fiiisflcial market of Amsterdam and left 
Lomton unchallenged in (he spbeit of inter* 
national finance ($cbama 1975:111). 

in 

Traradtlon from Britkrii to 

Anaerknn System (ea I890-1945) 

Before we describe tbe traositkMi from 
British to US hegemony we will, briefly 
ikcKh thcesKntials c4(be British system. It 
can be said in a highly condensed from that 
it was (he successful creaticaiof the national 
mariui and the deployment of stale strength, 
two mutually constitutive elements of the 
European world-economy in the 17(h and 
I8ib centuries, that were crucial in the duel 
for world domination. The conititution of 
the nitloAal market as a well integrated 
division of labour, as in the English ease, 
brought a renewed surge of powerto Ibe new 
centre that the city-centred economies, like 
tbe Dutch, could not wilhsicnd [Braudel 
1984: 297], France failed to produce either 
a compelitive enough stale or a national 
markel to challenge the Dutch and ibe En¬ 
glish. Consequently, tbc English beat their 
Fjjropean rivals in the conquest of the mar¬ 
kets of the New World; put their finances in 
order under Pitt's sdminittration (while 
French Hnances went Into a tailspin with the 
American Revolutionary wan); defeated 
tbe tea smugglers in 1785; established a 
more efficiu)! administration in India 
TTirnugh tbe East India BUI in 1784; and 
established (be first settlement In Austialia 
in 1789 (Breudel ]984;379*82]. 

Perhaps (be singk most imponaoi factor 
that made the British financial regime so 
distinctive from (be system that the Dutch 
dominated wu tbe role of tbe empire, par¬ 
ticularly India. It is tbe far more successful 
combination of territoriilism md coital- 
ism. as analytictUy separile logtcfi tiiat 
distinguished tbe &|Ush from the Dutch 
and it wu (he prevalence of the capilalisi 
logic in Europe and the territorialisi logic in 
tbe eut and tbc symbiosis between tbe (wo 
that made all the diffmence. 

If tbe empire was a^uired In a fU of 
abseot-mlod^neis it was nMetbelesi with 
great rationality (bil its fiscal usets were 
exploited to ibe Bnancial advantageofLon* 
dcA.’*Fin(]y. India's fereign trade wu sinic* 
lured to realise a deficit with Britain but a 
large turplui with (he rest of the world. That 
allowed Great Britain to square its interna* 
tionel settlements on current account, which 



la ttm, alkwad klDMlbe hMone fran 
ovacMtt iavaMMOC for furttirr jovaMmcat 
•IviMd wd to five be^ lo tbc loienMtwnel 
BMwaiy iy»tcm tbc liquidity it bad ab- 
•cibed u iDveetowM iocome. Ritbcrmore, 
accccdiof loUndcrt'acakaUiioea, te I91> 
Briliib poaicmioM in Aftice. Aaieapd Am- 
tnlia about 1150 milboo depoaiied m 
Loodoa.ofviikicb$ 136.3 nitlionbelonfed 
to die ^GovenwMnt of India* ((969). By 
preveotinf India from tnnsfonninf iu aa* 
Dual iwplueci pto gold leeervca (be India 
OfHcc cooQibuted lowatdt keepini Briiiih 
intveat ratei low. Eofliib banka were able 
10 borrow from (be India OfTtee at 2 per eeni 
and reioveet oe (be London market at 3 per 
cent [de Cecco 19M;63]. Secondly, ma* 
nipulatloo of India'a metillic currency al¬ 
lowed the Britiab aiooeiary autboritke a 
Biucb larftf room for manoeuvre For in* 
etanee, with (he diacovcry of |old in South 
Africa b the I690i (he Britiab fovcnmeni 
feared (bat (be market might be glutted lo 
tbe imperial govcmmem ordered (be mint* 
ing of gold aoveteigni in India but reversed 
tbe deciiion aa eoon aa (be Boer War pui 
preMuie on tbe gold lupply.** Rnally. and 
moil importantly, (be Briliib Raj engineered 
a reveraal of the traditional How of bullion 
from (be neet to (be eaai. Ai mentioned 
earlier tri buie from Indie allowed (be Brkiih 
to buy beck (heir dcbi from the DuIcb.The 
tnaincomponentofihia llowweK the 'Home 
Cbargei': intereit on debti to England m* 
curred by (be Raj to auhjugale India; pen > 
lioni of former civil ecrvanii living in 
England. peymenii lo the War Office for tbc 
upkeep of (be Britiih*Indian Army and 
materialf purchaaed in Rngland on the 
Raj'i account. Tbe 'Heracbell Comminec* 
noted in 1893 (bat ihe main problem of tbe 
'Oovemmeni of India* wa» (bat ii bad lo 
remit lerge auma to England every year that, 
for initlnce in 1873-74. amounied lo 
£ 14.265,700 and had by 1692-93 increased 
to £ 26,478.415 (de Cecco 1 W:63. 65). 
Tbe aurplua which that tribute made poe- 
sible freed the city’s evnlnga for funher 
cooimercial and frnaocial iraneacUons.* 
Tbe Raj played a crucial rerfe in the inter* 
national Riiancial system of (he |9tb cen¬ 
tury but there were other Britiab develop 
ments (fa although aubaidiary were nonetbe- 
leif important. First, similar to Amaterdam, 
london'a control over unsrid liquidjty be¬ 
gan with South American precioua metal. 
Because of a combination of g^ finds in 
Ponugueae colonies (Minas Gerais in 
Brazil in (be 1690s) and the constructkMi of 
English* f^jrtugueac trade that abound an 
increasing £Agtiab surplus.*' England domi* 
Dated gold imports through (he 18(h ceotury 
amounting to about 10 mi I lion rlx *do]lars a 
year in (he fim half of ilte cenivy.” Yet. ai 
tbe heigh I of British hegemony, paper began 
lo replace precious metaU as (lie increas* 
ingly acceptable iioreof value and ihe Brit¬ 


ish doatnaied die l ys ian of ivaiD| bank 
notes from tbe tuey feet b dm woing of 
beak notes Gmi Brttaki tbc moat 

pro6ci eo (> (be BriUab mooeiary re* 

gime eomewtel differeni from tbc jinGh 
legioie of fiAioce. By 1698 tbe Bank ci 
England bad netea In circalation payable on 
demesid wcvib £ 1,340.000. By 1720 (bis 
total bad riaea lo £ 2480,000 (tmaUeai 
dcMminatioe £ 10). Many provineiat banks 
in England and Scotland Uaoed (beir own 
notee too. In all. i( it estimated by Parker, 
(bat tbe total value of paper crvdiis circulai* 
ing in early 18ib ceotuiy England was about 
£ 15.000.000 as against a total coin and 
bullioQSiockorC 12.000.000 Tbe frnaiKial 
imovaOooe of tbe later 17ib century bad 
eapanded England's total moedary stock 
by 25 per ceai wHbout an equivaleAi in* 
crease in tbe amount of bullion . No other 
European country ai that lime managed to 
create money on tbli scale in this way 
(Parker |974;5S2|. It was not only a matter 
of creating paper money, but alaoofmieiag- 
ini Its creation in a manner that would keep 
(be pound'Sierliflg stable. Tbe Bril ish bank • 
ing structure look care of boib iheae aspects; 
creating osoney through country banks and 
tbe Bank of Eogland and coaimlliAg it 
(hivugh (he stcrbog-gold standard 

Tbe Briiisb were also tbe first to establish 
B nuiional hanking network. Within 4 de¬ 
cask of the kgislaiinn of 1833 (that explic¬ 
itly alkmed joint-slack banks in London) 
abciui l^Obai^ bed been established wbicb 
with (beir br a nches acoMnlcd for almost 
ano hank offices ICameron 1982:104] ” In 
1865. Walter Bagehnt testified before (be 
French iitqmry iMotht Pri/viptesthat Gov¬ 
ern Monrtury Cirruhlion, (hat the banking 
system of FJigland was superior to that of 
I 'rance in transferring uvingi from bcuK- 
bolds to industry, since each village in En¬ 
gland had at least tw^ banks, "(hanks to 
wbjcbfloabillmiufsaviBgs waslost" [cited 
in Kindlcberger 1984: 87'86|. Larger net¬ 
works and I urger assets meant greater stabil¬ 
ity. In addiiioo. (be growth of Bril ish deposii 
bMks placed at (be city's dispneal a huge 
qusMity of funds which could be used to 
finance world-wide trade. 

Tbe central principle bebirtd tbe smoutb 
functioniog of tbe British financial system 
was astabk baidjag network tbis mobilised 
vast amounts of capital and the Bank of 
England's mooopolislic control over the 
r es gv es of the system that ensured eonvert- 
ibility at all times. Ibe Bank of Fsigland's 
control over tbe domestic OKmey supply and 
sterting's world role wme made po»s ibk by 
tbe centralisation of (be domesiK banking 
and (Donetar) system uoderebe monopolis* 
tk conirul of tbe Bank of Ivgland <as 
envis^cd by Peel's Bai^ Act of 1844).” 
The city's iaieresi in free trade and convert* 
ibility, tbe Treasury's attempts to maintain 
a tightly balanced budget that kept ibe state 


•olveiK. and tbe Bank of Eaglttd's cooOol 
overtbe leeervesof tbe natkmaJ and interna* 
tiooal syMB, made it posgUde (oeslabliah 
the diatiactive msUtutkooal nexus of Britiab 
financial begcoony: tbc City-Treesuiy-Bv'k 
of England nexus (Ingban 1984). 

If the oexus of the Ci(y*Treasuiy‘Bafd( of 
England was (be institutional site of gover¬ 
nance of tta: intemaiional system, intana* 
tiooal financiers like (be Rotbicbilds wetg 
(he sinews of tbk British system connecting 
Ibe work) through sterling loans.” Hiey 
were (be most impunmi agents that mar** 
keted public loans In the tondon money 
market. Government paireoage aod m iU* 
European network, ibat provided both coo* 
necUom and inforutaUco, wu wbat gave 
tbe Rothschilds tbe decisive edge. Tbe 
Rothschilds were pvt of a Ivger circle of 
merchant hankers who had jumped on tbe 
boat of Bntisb induairial expansion only to 
emerge by the mid*l9(h century ae tbe 'cen¬ 
tral bankers* of Imperial Britain by pulling 
out when frofita were sbll high lAnighi 
1990:86; Chapman 1977]. The Importanee 
of (be RoUiscbildi, among other merebanl* 
hankers, for (be British regime of fiMDce 
can be gauged from Hobson's commeni; 

These gre« budnessei—banUni, brakiag. 
bill diKounilai. loan flotUni, company 
ftomoting—form the central ganglion of 
inicrnaijonal capitalism... No great quick 
diractioo of capital is posilbk Mve by their 
cofisent and through (heiragency. I^s any 
one Kciously suppose ihai a great war could 
he undertaken by any European state, ora 
great State loan subscribed, if (he house of 
RothKhild and in cunneciioni set their face 
agaiosi i(? IHubsoa I938;$6-57|. 

Tbo pruiection and preferential ireiuneBt 
which (he Rothschild financial network 
received fr«<m Imperial Britain had its 
c<HJi)lerpail in the incorporation of (bat 
network in (he apparatus of world rule de¬ 
ployed by Imperiul Britain.' 'Pax Britanoica 
Wld its sway somelimcs hy Ihe nmuious 
piHse uf heavy ship's cannon, but more 
frequently it prevailed by the timely pull of 
a thread in the international monetary net* 
wock''lR>tanyil957:l4). 

To reiterate: UU tbe 1880s Loodon oper¬ 
ated unchalkftged in the intemailooal freld. 
Sicriing's stability had been mainiaioed by 
goverrunent directives lo (be Bank of En¬ 
gland. and it had prevailed over all other 
currencies as the mosl stable and effidenl 
vehicle of trade, attracting mere and more 
capital to its^f. Tbe London accepting bouM 
had auembled unique experience in assay¬ 
ing commercial paper from all over the 
world. Ihe growth of British dqxis It banks 
and the stability of the sterling, placed at tbe 
city's disposal a huge quantity of funds 
which could be used to finance world-wide 
trade. The politically servile reserves of the 
Indian moneiaiy system pnividcd a Ivge 
de tnanoeuvrt which British mon- 
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cla y AoHicnQr OMd lo supplcswot tbeif 
own rewrva aod lo keop Loodoo m ibc 
cMB« of Um lotcraMioo*! xnoneuiy tystan. 
^om I890i onwifik. M praducilon 
•od profits shifted lo ncn-firitish bends, 
espedsily Gemiko end Amencwi. finsacitl 
ceotres emerfed that cbaUenBed Luodon^s 
ceimlity. 

From the Barto|s Crisis in 1890** i( was 
evident Ihei (be interasUonel financiel lyi* 
tem «ss cetchioi up wiih Ihe compelitive* 
ness end retulteni restmciurini thvi wes 
deveiopiof in the worU of production end 
oomneree since (he 1870s. As (be steriin^- 
eieoderd beesme en iounetkNuii g<^d 
ctenderd. Pirls, Berliir, sod Ne» York dc* 
vekjped fiBeocieJ insdtuiicos ibst ceow (o 
(hreeten London’s monopoly. Ai (be poliH* 
eel elimete detehoreted with (be eollspee of 
the Cofltineotel bs]4ne<'or*power» wtae( 
ebbnged was Loodon’i cspecity (o be (be 
T^oiitGvy of (be eWorld’s ultimece gold •(oek 
Parts and Berlin no longer considered (he 
depsrtiire of (beb gold recervea (eoesseMisl 
for (be working of (he gotd aienderd) with 
eq(ieoimi(y. Bu( i( wei (be betaeviow of tbe 
American Treasury wi(b (he ii» of tbe 
Americen merkei behind il. (bet w«i CTUCtal 
for Ibe demise of (be gold itinderd. 

US benken used tbe London money mar* 
ket as its central beak, as it did not beve one 
of its oem until 1913. London (bus had (o 
abeerb all tbe seasonsJ oscilUOons in (he 
Amencan demand for money. Tbe US on 
top of (bet. unlike (be pcriitically pliant 
'India Account' absorbed huge smouau of 
gold, keeping with (be reeurgent prone lioo- 
um in the world economy. The US Treasury 
being tbe principel glutton along with, (be 
oaUonel banka, and the farmen. In 1889 (be 
coobined gold reserves nf ihe US Treasury 
end (be nadunal banks grew to £ Sim out of 
a total wcrid official reaervet of £296m; in 
1899 they stood at £ 174m ou(«^£504ffi: 
and in 1910 they totalled £ 273m nut of £ 
867m. Tbe reserves of tbe (hiee centre* 
oountrtei combined»»Great Britain, France 
and Oermany—vwre worth no more than 
tboeeof tbe US alone. Ibe Bank ofFngland 
was left to control the London money 
market witb a puny average gold rexerve 
of only about £ 30m. That too in a system 
in which tbe gold recycling meebanism. 
which worked well as far as the colonial 
territories like India were concerned, was 
only partially effective where indepen* 
dent primary esporters such as tbe US was 
involved [de Cecco 1984:120,125). 

* Troublea in the Tinancial system were 
reflections of the changing configuration of 
(be trade network. The smooth fuoctiening 
of the steriing'gi^d standard was dcpeodeiK 
on British industrial supiemacy and trade 
surpluses.both of wbkh wcrecocnprocnised 
by the relative rise of the US and Gennany. 
Iben the first world war furtlter eroded the 
centrality of the British economy. First, the 


war aeifcroad tbe bade balaorr of ^oro- 
paan posters, perdeelsriy Brimin. On tbe 
ooe band BriUab exports dmeased ai a 
result of tbe divenkn of resourcca for tbe 
war effort, and on (be olber Great Britain 
bad to increase ili imports of wv related 
products, especially from (be US, afiidk in 
turn anmulatedAmco can h ea vy induatries.^ 
The immediate cooaequeoce of the incicasc 
in imports and decrease m oipoits wu ibai 
Gfcai Britain generated a huge trade defi* 
cit * Tbesc factors acting logetber »miri b- 
uted to the collapae of tbe swriing*|old 
lUndard in March 1919 srtieo Ibc pound was 
officially devalued. Repeated ^ unsuc¬ 
cessful aitempu by tbe British state to le* 
estabUsb tbedtisninanee cf its own currency 
followed. Second, tbe war itreagtbeDed tbe 
financial power of tbe US «4)ile weakeni og 
Greal Britain’s. Sioce (be first world war 
was mainly a European war. tba Amcncan 
buaioeaa eBvboruneot could avoid distur* 
banee. In fact (be war made (be US a net 
creditar in Rlation to Ibe real of (be wi^. * 
Dtcmg and after (be fim world war the US 
b e e IK tbe principal a typ l k r for new inter* 
naiioaal e^tal flows.* 

The trend of relative British decline con* 
tinted tbrougb (be inter*war years. Relative 
to other gnat powers, "Ibe I920i aere, 
except for 1929. a loet decade for (be United 
Kingdom" fKindkberger I973:58|. With 
incraaaiog industrial self-sidficicncy of (he 
US and (be reconfiguration (4 trade the 
British bad come (0 depend mcea and more 
110 their financial servicaa lo retain tbeir 
edge. Here I4X> British tmanadonal 
and financiers were aooo faced with a 
changed wcrid. As Geoffrey ione* put it: 
Regulaiocy neaauresaod caebange eoattols 
altered the pacaoKlen of baakiiig as it had 
eaiiced betdre 1914. Cempeiitjva pcessurei 
increased ia oiany places. 1a some cases, 
such as IraoadS Australia, alJle^iroed inoi • 
nakma cembuied centra] and eorecaerdal 
bankjog. lo the ebagria and dUmayr of (he 
Briiuh banks. Tbeae changed coadiiioes 
meant that barriers wenuy began io rise for 
DriUih inshiotiona, but decline for thuae nf 
other couniriea.. Tbe changes in Industry 
siruciuR norfced almost unifonniyr m ibe 
direction of reduciagi he competlti vc advan* 
lages (bat British banka enjoyed and devel' 
oped prior to ihe Rrsi World Wjr. In the area 
of con. doUaii begaa lo rival airiling la the 
aeiilefneiM of interaatioiMl iransaciioas, ei* 
pevtalJy in some sms of laiiin America, 
nxchangc eontndi. and ether ptoMems 
grrally oiiuiled ibe fioating of fbceign loaiu 
on the London nartet. New local insiitiaiofis 
competed vigorously fordepoaiis. Ban k Misr 
•n Ligypi and flank Mclli in Iim «erc i»v 
eijfflf tea ia ihe MkkQe East. The ability to 
moc furtdsbeiweeacuuiiir>es««s disrupted 
by rschaagr controls a^d oxchange inita* 

hUiiy (1990:43). 

Nondbeleas. it must be pointed out that 
even Ihougb llntain’s economic power wax 


decaendag it kept Ut'OCMndve ftmadnl 
oetwcrica and its rde as an importaiK tif Dot 
tbe) international financial centre nfto tbe 
fim wortd war. Moreover, in ^te of tbe 
emergersee of tbe dollar and. to a Imaer 
extent, (be franc as competitors, sterling 
maintairwd iu rok as tbe world's leading 
cuncncy. I\)uDd'Stefling reached the peak 
of ks impoitaoce between 1660 and 1914, 
when about 60 per «ai of world trade was 
invoiced and sealed In sterling. The drsceni 
from that peak was gradual a^ slow and ns 
late as die early poat'Sacond world war 
years, the pound was Still (be world's owet 
important transactions and quotation cw- 
reocy. accounting for perbapa half of all 
trade [Cohen 1971:71*72: Brown 
1940:143.145]. Yet. things were beginning 
lo change Uit the worse for (be British 
currency. 

lo (be panic of 1907, US bankers reeliied 
that the weight of (be Amerken eeemomy 
had become 'loo big' for Europe (o under* 
wri te in times of crises. After years of bluer 
debate president Woodrow Wilson signed 
the Fwlval Reserve Act on Dec em b er 23. 
1913. This provided s rediscount market for 
dollar bills of exchange that inereaaed (be 
use of dollar as a meana of exc hangc and as 
a means of payment in international trade 
and encouraged Aflserican banks to partici* 
pate in international banking business 
(Abrahams 1967:10*11.50*51]. After the 
outb^ofibe first world war. "tbeFederal 
Reserve Board further increased (he use of 
dollar exchange in 1916 by obtaining from 
tbe Congress an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act that allowed American banks 
(o accept bills of exchange in doUan that 
were used to finance trade between nations 
Mber than (be US. Tbii faciliiaieJ tbe re* 
placement of steriing with dollais as the 
medium of exchange between South 
Ameska and Europe. As a result, shipments 
of merebandise from Holland (o Argeniloa. 
for example, and of coffee from Braxil to 
Italy, were financed indollara. By (be end of 
1916. New York banks bad acccptaacc li* 
abihlksinlhcneighbouEhoodofS iSOmillHo: 
ail of America’s banks betauenS 200and 
S 250million’' (AMams 1967:53-54). 

As mentiooed before, the strengthening 
of tbe US financial power came mainly from 
its huge trade swpius. As a result the Ameri* 
CAD gold stock tripled between 1914 and 
1930 (continuing an earlier trend discussed 
before) and American gross external asagts 
qua^pled. far ouigrowing forei|n claims 
00 tbe US. In lerma of comparative cental 
flows, "from 1924*29. tbe US loaned abroad 
6o«ne $ 6,400 xnjlUofls and tbe UK 8 3.300 
mlUkAs'’ (Kindleberger 1973:56]. Tbeoui- 
fiow of capital from New York, which 
were accelerated by the Dawess Ran in 
1924, hwl surpassed (hose from London in 
the l^^fis I Drvrurwod 1987:36; Klodleberger 
1973:38*3934). 
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TbBUt*‘i920s tnd ihe early *19301 were 
dwaclenfcd by unpraeedeaied Onancial 
instabilitiet. Ai inetabiljty ipnad (faroufb 
ibeiyttecD.tf speculative boon took hold in 
the Hew Yortc stock markei aod iis cj^lapse 
was ooe of tbe most mcmonblc and te* 
malk expressions of the crisis of ihe ioter* 
war yean. *nte sUKk market Itubble was 
fcnii^ durini (he pcrkd of Msl ai ncd 
of the 1920b. tbe en|ir>e for ptospericy 
(be 1920s was (he emerfcnce of lorgo'scalc 
coounereial and indusirial enierprikcs ibac 
took advaniK|e of new continuous proccas 
lechnokpgks and more efTtcient vertical in* 
legraiion [White 199(k 146). tliennanclng 
needs of these new industrial and Conner* 
ciaJ CDterpriset altered the face nf American 
capital markets. These rirms rapidly came 
to dominate (be equiiiss market. Between 
September 1916 and September 192S many 
of ibeae conpaniea like Allied Clienkal. 
American Ixtcomotjve^ AT and T. Ameri¬ 
can Tobacco. tnicmuliooal Harvester, Mack 
Trucks. Sears Roebuck, Wesieni Union and 
Wool won h were added to die list cosnpa* 
n let wbnsc lihares were traded on 1 he KYSF.. 
These large firms preferred to raise funds 
oul of retained earnings and new stock is¬ 
sues radicr than through hank loans. Ibis 
lefi conmcreial harks In a quaodry and they 
ttaried Im^VIng Av iww sources of menme. 
Commercial banks could not dicuclly (rede 
in securittes, Iivdcu, to circumvent ite legal 
restrlcilTHi they <et up windly•owned secu* 
rity afft bates which entered invcsuneni bank* 
ing and hrokcrage business, ('barging sonte* 
times OIK quarter of the New York hoAer* 
age commission ilicac commercial bank'i 
developed a large new pivd <if potential 
cllentK in their depositors. A large number 
of sir a 111 nvcsii'fT were <Au wn Inu* i Ik mar* 
kel rini (hiiHigh Inves i ment trui^t s act up by 
I liese banks that had fix cd p< ior< »lj«>« (largely 
blue chip) aikl tlicn through managed trusts 
that played (he market more ambitiously. 
The influx of many new people and riK 
excHemeni ahiHJt the potcniialilic* rKW 
managerial styles ami crganisaijons (fiv 
instaiKe GM) and ikw ledinologies (for 
instance RCA) made il dilTicuItto evnlikjic 
market fundamentals. Old information ami 
coulrol systems proved to be inadequate. 
Bankers goi 'pulled' directly into ibe mar¬ 
ket for short-term cal I -money h tons aod (Ji Is 
expansion of credit encouraged inventors to 
become dangeruu^ly leveraged. Ily 192H 
(be market began to take a speculative turn. 
As compel ition increased i n i be real sectors 
of trade and production investors begun to 
codcentrate more and more on speculative 
profits that were to be had In tbe NYSF. 
further starving the real sectors of invest* 
menu. The inevitable crash folhiwcd ttig- 
gering the Great Depression (While 
1990;aalhnd(h im\. 

The international debt crisis of Ihe I930!i 
wssanoiherexpressioitnftlK fmonclalchAM, 


*nte debt oisifl uaTokfed ti (bree stages. It 
was l^slifl Americas defaults (bat ovenbed* 
owed (be first phase whkb c o vered the 
entire year of 1931 and extended to (be 
following years. Os (be Tirsi day of 1931 
Bolivia began (odefauttoshsdollaroMiga- 
boos aod within a sfaoct lime iU Laris Aokeri* 
can neigbbom followed [Hshlow 19116: 
t2 1. In (he second stage ihe default spread to 
southern aad easicrs Empe ffom 1932 to 
(be middteof 1933. Fnally. fbe (bird stage 
was dominated by (be Gaman default that 
coincided with tbe MnneUry and Econoailc 
Ccmfereoceof l933]EKbeiigieenand Potict 
\9901A\. 

Tbecollapse of (be N YSB aod (be iaterna* 
(ional dehs crisis sciM a wive of benknipi* 
CMS through (be banking structure. Carkw 
Mahchal describes (be unfolding beoking 
crisis succinctly. 

Dtsflro rignsofaieakeaingoftheNBkiai 
lystem came from the US as a mn on banks 
in the soudweast alnosi provoked a ui ional 
panic iaaHd>t9)0. The weakest link of the 
ifHcmsrioAal financial umeture. kiwevcr, 
was ACM in the US hui in Eumpe. The criui. 
eaploded ia May 1931 .wbea ilK gieai Credit* 
AnscaU bsnk of Viema ecdlafaed. Tbe ran 
ihen thiried M Crnmny and piovoked (he 
fall lit the evea larger DeAMbanlL By law 
July the I ondoa money aurket h^ begua to 
crack uader the strain. and oa Septemher 21 
Britain weM off ibr gold standard. AacMber 
(weAiy^ae countnes foUowed the British 
e sainpir. aad exchange eoairob were esiab- 
lithcd by goveranKMenf ihir(y*oae aarioas 
aiouml the worid IMarkhal 1999:209^ 

1bc period between 1914 mJ 1925 was 
alpto marked by 1 arge exchange rale fluct ua* 
dona, f onsequcfiriy. ('humhill, under i nflu* 
ence of tbe eiiy and with (he inieiWKt of 
LonAm in mind, decided lo return to (he 
a>kl Standard at (w in 1925 l( wm no 
MirraiM (bat Ibe chy of London was inCer* 
c«icd in restoring Us pre*wiir poeiison » a 
world rmuncial centre. Nnr was itsorprUing 
(hul many leading Hutopcan businesso 
backed the reiurn (o gold because they 
were interested in exchange r«(c 
sl^tnlikution. Ilcmever.at firsl sight It Isa 
little surprising that tbe US put continuous 
pressure for sterling's return to gold. 
Kjndlehcrger argues: 

Nm only DenjaBBA Stn>ag, i he Gnremor of 
the Bank of ^4!tw YcMk, but Secretary 

MdloA. and a bnw uf other IVdeml Keserve 
officials, werr uahcriiatiag in iofomiiag 
Nnonm in December 1924 artd January 1925 
tbal the line had cimk . Syrong's view« were 
partly based on world cojiuderatfons: ihe 
neird In ^minafe the maJiga effects nf dit* 
turbed foreign caehMi|e nurkeis nn world 
trade; and (wctly on no naioasl giumdr: 
the hope <a) of revml ng the Oownf grdd to 
the US, and ib) nf laining iMernalionsI 
lend! ng bus! nets r4«r bfo w York aa a von sc* 
Quence nt higher lucsesi nues ia l^odon 
(1973:4 7-4 9). 


Yet. Ibe post-wtf gold siaDdud not only 
failed to provide stability, but caused fur* 
ther (roul^. Tbe Rrst problem of tbe inter' 
war fixed exchange rale syatem was ibai il 
was a *gcdd exchange standard' insteadof a 
sierling'gold standard. Tlte weakoeu 
ktemmed fcooi iU aliempi ID ecoAomiae on 
the use of gold (someibiDg necessary given 
tbe limiu ^gdd si^y) by enabling couo* 
tries to bold a portion of their reserves In 
foreign exdiangc. Since ibe supply of rtew' 
gold was relitively inelastic, (he increaiea* 
tal liquidity of (be expanding international 
economy took ihe feem prebooiinsotly of 
steriing and/ot dollar. Once ihe slock of 
sterling or dollar claims held by foceigp 
central banks appiuacbed the value of Brit* 
ish and/dr Ihe US gold reserves, (be Brilieb 
andfor (be US commitment to peg tbe sur* 
ling and/cr i he AjI lar price of gold would no 
loQger be aedjbJe. 

TV eatnence of two reserve cuneneies, 
sterliag and doUar. enhtrKed the ease whh 
Much central banks could thth heiwreen 
ibem. Since the US gold noek was MfA* 
viemly large rel alive to foreign claima. ones 
Ihe luspenaion of eenvertibility by Austria 
•id (3ermany in the luiwneref 1931 dreva 
home (he ritklncM of exchange rcMrves, 
ccatnl banka and other) began to shlB oul of 
sieriing. tbe ^akait reiervc Currency. 
Britain's forced devaloatjon in September 
1931 thett shifted presiure lowirdi the dol* 
lar. The fed responded by tig hieidng credit. 
wMH iMenrifisd preawre onforeagnceninl 
banka... lEichengrees 1992:315). 

In much of tbe liieratiire. the gold stsodard 
is portr a yed as synonymous wilb financial 
slability. However, in ibe 1930s, tbe oppo¬ 
site was truefibid: 394). "Betweso ISlBaod 
1925pcofde bad too often uid (h at London'i 
ftnacwial sircngth before 1914 was due to 
the gold standanl. The truth was rather tbal 
Ihe sirengib of (he gold standard was due to 
Londem's inierDational noancial pocUioo" 
ISsycrs 1990:295; also see Fearon 1979:22). 
Telescoped between 1925 and 1933 were a 
scries of crises in the exchange rate mocha* 
nism, ibe securities market, the debt market, 
uhI the banking networiL that destroyed all 
^cmNance cd order in the iniemailonal H* 
nancia) system. 

Tbe exiraordinary troubies of the inter- 
war years were root^ in tbe fact (hat in s|»ie 
of its cccAomic pre'cminence and trade 
surpluses I be U S fjnanciers ei (her refused to 
or could ODi r^acc tbe British in support* 
ing the systemic needs of (he new world 
economy.*^ Certain American acilor\s fur* 
(her aggravated the si Marion. First, the pas¬ 
sage of the liawky*$nuxM (ariff in 1V30 
indicating a new wave of pnMectionism in 
(he US." further desiMhilised (he equUib* 
rium of the wmU economy. Before 1914 
umlatei.il Urdtkh free iradc ba «1 jKuvided 
debtor countries a certain markei fur their 
ex^ms and hence pr«>vide«1 them opp^lu* 
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Qi(ie4 ^ etfiuoi foniiti excbitf^ for cet' 
vicini fbetr debt. Howev e r. Ibe Americen 
to dckthe lajne tneut thM tbe ««rid 
maifcet wes oo Jonger tuble since neiiber 
Britain nor Prance were able to do so. With 
tbe US pitrtectioa indebted tltird world comb* 
triea, especially of Latin America, found it 
jnore difficult to ears foreign exebange that 
hod already become difficult with tbe de* 
clioe in pricet of major primwy products 
Utfougb the late 1920s. Second, the cnohiee • 
lary reduction in ca^ttl espori from the US 
in the late'1920i also contributed to tbe 
coUapae of tiie world economy.^ This was 
so b^use once tbe genertiion of export 
iivpluscs by the weaker economies (ie, debt* 
ora) wu blocked by protection, tbe only 
oUmt route left for global equilibrium was 
continuing capital exports so as to provide 
tbe foreign exchange necessary U» service 
outstanding debts and finance deficits 
[Rshlow 1966; 79; Kindlchcrger 1973:1301. 
tbe reason for the momentary reduction in 
American capital outflow was mainly inter¬ 
nal. Due fo the speculative surge in stock 
market in the scMnd half of tbe I920i. 
investors turned to tbe domestic stock mar¬ 
ket thus crowding out foreign issues 
|Kindlebergerl973:124-251 'The mount¬ 
ing boom on Wall Street diverted Amencan 
funds from foreign to domestic usee and like 
a powerful suction pump sipboned off li- 
quidicy from tbe rest of the world... Net 
abort- and long-ienn foreign lending by the 
US bad exceeded % 1.000 million in 1927 
and reached nearly S 700 million in 1928... 
Id 1929 net abort- and long-term lending by 
the US turned negative, and ihe$ 800 mil* 
Iktt bill |of debt service payments on dollar 
iebu] came due'* (Eicbragreen and hvtes 
1990:75-76) . The next exiemal shock to the 
indebted regions came in term of an increase 
in real interest rates that got underway since 
tbe Spring of 1928 and by late-1929 short- 
term real interest ratea bad risen to more 
tbsn 15 per cent (Eicbengreea and Paries 
1986: 612). ^otection of tbe domestic mar¬ 
ket, speculation on the NYSE, end rising 
intcral rales made (he debt crisis ioevi table, 
Apert from these dcitab!tiling measures 
(he US government furtber added lo tbe 
disturbances in the world economy by its 
refusal lo wii le-off war debts. For Bri tain. 
France. Italy, and Belgium, reparations 
and war debts could not be treated sepa¬ 
rately. They were willing to exebaoge 
German reparations for (heir war debts 
ovmd (o (be US. However. US rmsneiers 
refused to accept reparations from Ger¬ 
many and to cancel war dents owned by 
oiber Europeea coonches. Although even¬ 
tual American leukmcnts were made with 
13 countries on February 1922 it did not 
avert acooUituing need for European coun* 
thee lo tend significant payments (o (he 
US [Pisblow 1986:71; Kindleberger 
1973:41]. 


IV 

Present Tniraltlon fkom Brettoo* 
Woods System 

Tbeftrsi alleinptatcaetlinganewregime 
came with (he establlshmoit of (be Brcuon 
Wonte System in July 1944. Under the 
Bretton Woods agreemeM. tbe gold stan¬ 
dard was replaced by a system o( pegg^ 
exchange rales. Countries were allowed to 
change tbe exebange rate of (heir currency 
only with certam rwige, when case* of 'fun- 
damenlal' disequilibrium appears in (heir 
halance-of-paymeMs accounts. Each major 
couiury would oiainttiji tbe excbange-rite 
of iucmency either by interveninf in ex¬ 
change ffi arkcu (o keep ks cuncocy within 
a range of I percent ateve or below its par 
value re by exebang ing Hs currency for gold 
at ■ fixed etehaege rale. Ibe Amcrscan 
I’cderal Reserve voiunleared lo buy and sell 
gr>ld at the rale of $ 3S ao ounce so as to 
msiouinthe subiIi(yof ibedollar and (rxns- 
fiimad the new regime imo a d^lar*gold 
standard [Oowt 1983:35), Mor eo v er , (wo 
fundamental iAstitutkAsoftbeoewinicma- 
tionsl financial tegaine. umely. lbs Inicma* 
lional Monetary Rmd (IMF) and (be Worid 
Dank (WB). were formed. Tbe former was 
mainly established for exchange-rate 
stabilisation and maiuaieing imemalional 
financial discipline, wbik (be leiicr aimed 
al *rebuil«bn|' tbe econcmie* ofiheuiakr- 
developed examthes. 

Rut, the Brciton Woods sysiem grew uto 
slowly (0 solve (he iavnediaie European 
piHti'Wir economicprobkms.lt was agiiMt 
this bnckgrounO tbat the US. fuel, proposed 
the British lx>aB (I945L end then ibe 
Marshal I Plan ( 1948). Several yean into tbe 
Marshall Ran the dollar gap vmi still a 
maj<e problem and OMii European trade 
contiflued k» be crganiied akmg bilaiers] 
lines, and no majur Eurepenn curvency was 
yet convertible (Block 1977:109). Ibe dol¬ 
lar gappenisted b ecau s e US privsie invml- 
ment failed Id take bold in Europe in (he 10 
yean afteetbesecond world war. Barrienio 
pn^it repairiatloQ due lo fbeaign exebange 
controls seemed lo be (he main problem 
(Frieden 1987:76). The rearmameDt policy, 
initiaiedsince (beeariy 1950s, Aoally served 
this problem by pumping in nillions of 
dollars into Europe. Supplemctting mili¬ 
tary aid. (he siaiionmg of large numbers of 
American (iDOf* in Europe greatly incieased 
Uw dollars earned by Ecsopean couniric*. 
FuKhenmife, (he proaecutioC of (be Korean 
war and tbe esiaUishmeai of a ndwurk of 
military bases around the globe also in¬ 
creased the flow of doilars iMO freeign 
hands. Tbe outflow of dollars for Jireci 
miliiary expeoditurcs in tbe US balaiKe of 
payments increased from S 576 milUnn in 
1949 loS 2,615 million in 1953 reaching a 
peak of S 3,435 miUicn in 1958 |Dkek 
1977:115). Tbe Kovean war was in many 


ways Jipin*a Marshall Plaa ad adonnoough 
(be European and Bait Afian econooiks 
recover e d. Like (be other two begm&oai 
before i( tbe US govemmaot ia expaadio| 
(be world-economy had undemlned ill own 
relative power in the kmg^wi. 

In liitc witti historical prnendenu (be very 
expenskm of Ibe sysiem since (be 1960s 
heceme t source of iiutebility for it. Just es 
British Free Trade and investment in rail- 
re^ all acrens (be globe bad brougbl borne 
huge pofiis and exphnded eomnodtlkeikn, 
yetencoureged competitive LndustriiliMtion, 
US busifMxsesdid very well under US hege¬ 
mony but so did tbe economke of Europe 
andEasi Asia. Ibeyinturn eventuelly posed 
chiUenges to US begemony. Tbe Burodol- 
lar market played s peniculerly impoftent 
role in (he Isiest fiAencjal expention. Its 
market gained momentum in tbe second 
half of the I96{b after the eapensioficd west 
European subsidiaries of US TNCs.** Much 
of the prunu of these subsidierlei were 
reinvesicd in western Europe which con* 
iributed crucieljy to (he rapid developoieni 
of tbe Ruiudollar merket. One of tbe most 
inpouni cbarectcrislics of (he EurodoHsr 
mwket was iis unregulated nature. |i was an 
off-shore market Much neither ibe country 
of origin (US fbr insiwice) nor the hosi 
coimtry (UK) controls. ’nis( helped il (o 
become more compeiitive than tbe domes¬ 
tic finsne iel m arkcti. Eurodollar banks could 
offer higher interesi rates (o depositnn and 
lower interest reiei to borrowers since they 
were not subject to restricUve reserve re¬ 
quirements. US capital was (bus attracted to 
the Eurodollir meiket. That put pressure on 
tbe already worsening bainneeof-peyment 
sitiBiion in ibcUS. From (be mid-1960s, tbe 
US government eUeoipted loconiroj cepitsJ 
outflows. However, despite controls that 
lasted until 1974, American TNCs Milch 
were increasingly financed out of borrow¬ 
ings abroad and pTufits did no( stop inveti- 
ing oveneas. Even wcprse. these reitrie- 
(ions speeded the outflow of American 
capital by pushing Amencan banks into 
the unregulated Euromarkets. **By 1970. 
(be Euromarkets' net sixe (tbat is. 
substrsciing (ransections among banks 
themselves) was S 65 billloA, and three 
years later it reached $ 160 billion" 
(Frieden 1967:85).** This outflow of capi¬ 
tal pul pressure on Ibe Bret loo Woods 
pegged exchange rate mechanism as the 
over supply of dol lars in Eunspe pul down¬ 
ward pressure on is exchange rate vts-n- 
vu European currencies ibai eveniually 
led lo (he closing of the 'gold window’ in 
1971 as American gold reserves were run¬ 
ning out. Involvemeni in (be Vietnam war 
further w<usci>6d ihe balance of payment 
dcricit of (lie US/’ Tbe fixed exchange 
rate system completely c<dlapsed in 1973 
and it was now left lo the merket (o deter¬ 
mine (he value of currencies. 
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Afl rtmtfiotirw of ttw 

iMd 6m«d^tr oaricec wtt to ^eecw a 
dcr^uUtion ,m«riwi force, ptuhini caber 
fuiMwiftl cenlRi lo offer limJlar fecilUiet 
end freedom to banks and openion. 

The deniMM ttend in US dooMsik polky- 
Hiakiaf ihngfb ibe post decade Qiids Pmi' 
denU Rrd end Cener, ei es PreeideM 
Rm^ »het been (o«efd deregidetlon... [for 
iMiflce] ceUiii£a on depociii left for less 
than six momIu were lifted is 1970*^ and 
oeQin|e on demeod deposics %rere lifted ie 
November 1971. Is I9B0, ibe preceu of 
derefulation was speeded up by ihe 
Depository tmtiiMioni Derefuleiioa and 
McMtaiy Q)CHcol Act whkh reault in 
the total eliffllnetiori of all controls by 1 9B6 
(Sltanie 1916:52]. 

Even in Japan, the least susceptible couiiiry 
to foreifA panetMioA, deref ul abon bai been 
gtinini momcnltan.** In addition, (be ivro 
major Asian rmanclal markeu in Sinf apore 
and Honi Kceif also reduced uxes and 
relaxed rcfulations pertaining to benk 
deposits and loan activities. Even Taiwan 
and South Korea, which are famous for their 
tight controls over the rtnancial sector by the 
slate, are also liberalising Ibeir banking 
system. 

Financial ictnova lions have al so kept much 
of the financial market out of the regulatory 
reach of the old institutions of control. Kre 
instance, the development of non^banki as 
compel ii i ve subHiiiuioi fi e hanking servica, 
such as mrmey-markci mutual funds, credit 
cards, and imart^canJi have undercut regu¬ 
lar bank! ng scrv ices because the iKMi*banks 
are less tightly regulated, particularly in 
terms of the amount of capital they are 
required to keep as reserve. Effectively riis* 
ing the relative cost of capital for banks and 
al the same lime thinning ilic liquidiiy cush¬ 
ion of the whole Hyslero. tl is tMn only the 
creation oS new forms of mortcy but uJso the 
electroniricailon and globaUsation that has 
kepi much of the nnandal maikei of the 
19^ and 1990s out of the regulatory reach 
of slates, Rnally, newer centres have 
emerged and/or some okJer centres have 
incressed their relative power such as the 
Tokyo-Singapore-llong Kong web that are 
not amenable (o American evnor^. 

We have seen that in the past when tbe 
system expartded to i nelude ne w actors and 
new sites td capital accumulation, old re* 
gimei and insliiutions of governaoce turned 
out to be inadequate, Tbe present transition 
it reminiscent of the period in the IBib 
cqntuty when Ibe entry of Rraxilian guM 
under English control (since the 1690s). the 
explosjon in share capital (especially tbe 
binb of tbe London stock exchange), aj^ the 
entry of Ihe Britisfi oaiionsl martel. with its 
pip9 cunency. Into iniemsiional irade and 
naancialiBiuiorks expanded I he system and 
yel destabilised li. The Afnsier«1am 
•WsjribMk and Ihe Amsterdam slock ex* 


change proved to be inadequate in g o v au - 
ing tbe system. Insiiiutjoos pouoded on 
Briiisb soil like ibe braneb benkiag network 
that mobiliacd a large oew mass of money 
eapiuJ in paper eurren^ and tbe Bank oi 
England lhai opemed tbe g^ standard so 
at 40 maintun tbe stability of this papa 
eurrcocy look over Ihe role ^esiaMishkAg a 
new ifitenaiiooal regime. By ibe end of the 
19di centuy wiib the real BrtcrttttXKialttaboii 
of die gold ataodard and the eompeSKive 
industrialisation of the US andGermany the 
iolcnatioonl trade regime underpinnini the 
19lh century fmancial ryslem wu unda* 
mined and the Bank of England could no 
longer play (be roU of the iMemaiional 
monitor Important cenoaJ banks in a more 
deeply institutionalised at>d statist system 
had to be Jed by the Amerkait Federal 
Reserve through the crisis of the inia*wv 
yean to caiabllah the Brcflon Woods ar¬ 
rangement that u w the hirt h erf m uli ilaleral 
inatiiuboos of control such it tbe IMF, and 
the WB, Similarly, tbe expansion of tbe 
Furodnlltf and tbe Easi-Asian market baa 
thrown the old regime into disarray. Un* 
regulated noA-banki and (he linking of fi* 
nancial ceotres (New Yorit and Chicago in 
the US; london. Fra^furt and Baris in 
Europe: Tokyo. .Stngaprve and lloog Kong 
in Asia) through fibre optic cablet, ba*, 
turned lire international finafKial system 
i nio a ‘gkitrel cMino’ 

’The prescAi niuncial eipanskui, like oth¬ 
ers preceding It. is happening mainly due (r> 
stagnaliocL or even declining ptrufcriiy, in 
the real economic seders after 19M.”Tbc 
profit Me of mamifacijjring and busineas in 
the seven most advanced capiialiM cuun- 
trjet (US. Japan. FRC. Irance. UK. Italy, 
and Canada) in 1975 was only BO per cent of 
Ibe peak year of the 1960-73 period \\wh 
1990:52; Qyn eial 1990;77| . As a result we 
have today the meet unfettered speculation 
seen in the US since 1929. Ooc simple 
indicator o( this is ihe Jump in the average 
number ofsharet of stock traded doily on ihc 
NYSE, from 19 million in 1975 to ova 200 
million today. Even more striking Is (be 
expansiun in (be trading in futures civilracls 
that grew from 3.9 million in 1960 to 11.2 
oiUUoA la 1970, iDover92 million in 19B0 
reaching oirer220niUiuii in 19B71 [Swuexy 
and Magik^ l9B»:2IMlus kind of finao* 
cial expansion has generated on institutkmal 
overload fur the old system of regulation 
svfaicb bu for all inietiU and purposes 
crumbled. Hverya^rere dc-regulat«l glubal 
markeu ore getting oui c^ccoucil of even the 
majtx styles. 

Transitions are cbaractensed first by un¬ 
regulated credit expansion followed by re- 
irenchment that brings in iu wake bankrupt- 
cies. runs banks, debt crisis, and slock 
market collapse. Falling ioieresi rates 
ibrvugbout Ore IBtb century ended wirli the 
lule-IBOi century retrenchment that kept 


intereet rates high for a long (ime, eapeciaUy 
in Amsterdam. Similarly^ tbe manias of tbej 
]ate-19ih aod early •20(b centuriea eoded ia 
ine^labk panics befera a new regime was 
put in place under American dispenston. Id 
the present tramitioD we have already wit¬ 
nessed the souring of speculative maoias of 
the |980t with (he new international debt 
crisis, coilapsa of (be real estate market aod 
tbe resultant S and L crisis, and Black Mon¬ 
day alongside (he widening AmoicaD bu(F 
get deficit that is putting additianal upward 
pressure on long-(enn interest rreee. 

Systemic dtaos characterises the lam* 
oal phase of the vonsitjon. Sysieauc daoa 
is horn out of the fact that during transitioos, 
(here are al least two non-congruerU Enyee- 
(ories: one of the rising hegemony and 
otirer of the declining power While, bego 
mony is a iklicoie balance between compa-: 
(ilioa (inter-firm and inlerstite) and order 
irensiiiortf ore marked by (be tipping of 
balonee towards (he pole of intensifyia. 
compeiiiKA. Competition leads to instak^* 
ity and ftnanc iai i nstilH] i ty expresaei itseh 
in exchange rate ftudualions. banking cri*^ 
tis.debt crisis.etc, that encourages specula 
lion as well as shorten (be time hociton oi 
e^Kalisis and states alike. Hegemonic re 
gunes degeneraiq i nto system i of pure domi 
nation where the strrHigesi capitalists a: 
slates exercise their power vMilataally fur 
ihcrexocerhaiiDg conflict in in already coot 
peiHive eovinmmeni. In the present iransi 
Iran, tbe votaiilUy of tbe intemalional finan 
cial system reached a critical point In 
1970i when tbe US government could tn 
longer cootrol global dynamics ooddeci 
10 deregulate and aid in the increasini 
strength of (be maikei over the state In tbe 
hope of beAefti ing from this transformation: 
For instance, the floatuig exchange nias 
which was banically a decision to let the 
market decide the exchanges, gave (be U' 
monetary authorities a free band in data 
mining world money supply and intoes' 
rata. American unilateralism has increasetC 
the uncertainty arising from Ihe markets 
and furthermore it has even encouraged ibc 
formation of rrew markeu dominated 
uncotainty such as the Eurocurrency mar j 
ket and various futures markeu fSirange 
19B6:106]. ; 

For instance, (be Eurodollv boom ia tbt, 
197Ck. in addiiioo to the huge surplus ot, 
iVvo-dot lari from tire OPEC since 1973,^ ' 
foreed Ibe commercial banks lo find outletr 
for these surpluses in needs of stales, espe ' 
cially the US and third world countria. Oi 
Ihe demand i>ide, third world countries ea 
gcriy engaged in rapid industrialisation, hot 
high incentives to borrow money in tiXj 
197l)s because of the extremely low inures' 
rata 11 be I .UK)R reol rates i ii 1974 -77 werr, 
negative) (Consequently, wlien ihe Ufl bud 
grt itel k it pu I u|> word pressure on real inter^: 
esi lutck. ihai rcee in Hic ]96()s, Ihc dabf 
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KTvice burden of ihtid world cnuniriei dra- 
meticeny incretsed. An internal iontl debt 
oriiii br^ out that pui trcnMtkIoua |)rcs- 
iure on US muJtinalional banks. 

Then there ww the dramatic Mcuritica 
market crasb in October 19S7, Tbe crtih of 
October 19S7 may have been a signal the 
ihnits of expansion within ibe old refine, 
somewhat ^in to the boom and bust of the 
1920s which came in the wuke of major 
ainKlural chanjtes in the evoiwny of the 
US. Which, in turn, has further parallclB 
with ihecrtaef of IB73. 1720 and perhaps 
even 1 634*37. The fi rrt ana Jog y is ihai in al I 
Utcae insiancca major trouble wu confined 
to and/or began al Ihe future ecu irc and tlie 
irovdng sectors of the world-economy and 
U wia tbii centre and the ascendent sectors 
that bounced out of the crash rlie quickest, 
confirming Braudel's rule of the thumb 
(SecSiooll). It is no mere coincidence that in 
the 1920s. industries such as RCA. GM and 
the uUlitiea that spearheaded a series of 
IftB^atiOAi In teebnotogies. organ isalimv. 
aedmethoJiof Rnancing, alto led the specu* 
lalive boom in the stock market. New 
orgaAlMUona, and producu fed a rightly 
placed optimism ab^t fuiurt incomes but 
without the benefit of newer tools locvalu* 
ala such expactatlons accurately. They were 
changes ouulde anyone's experience mak* 
ing it impouible to define market funds* 
flwntali. Similar potentialities andyddiffi* 
cultias to concretely evaluate opportunities 
for profit was ebo ihe basis of the 1673 
cris£i In US railroad securities. The rail* 
roads, which had previously provided only 
locally integrated syslems of iranspuriation. 
were being forged into a nation-wide nci* 
week parallel to the uniftcaiion ^>f the util i* 
ties in the I920t. creating great expecta- 
tioQi. Speculation and collapse bom out of 
geoulne dirficullies in evaluating market 
fartdamentals was also at the rom of Ihe 
$oa tb Sea Bubbleof 1720 and theTulipmania 
of 1634*37. The South Sea ('ompany's 
fanned con version of govcnuncnl deN from 
a mars of highly illiquid annuities into mod- 
era securriies along with i be influx of a mass 
of Investors were both quantitatively and 
qualitatively a new ^lenomena that made it 
dUTiculi to evaluate the fundamcnLiU, tbougli 
Ihe esfocialed excitement about shares in 
the London market correclly predicted the 
fulure centrality of that m«kci. Similidy. 
the anivaJ of ihe tulip from ihe Near East as 
a wwaiset in Dutch markets, along with ihc 
dramatic extension of practices of share¬ 
holding and 'trading and the a«si«ciuted in* 
flux of new invesion led to the speculative 
boom and the consequent collapse, once 
igiin correctly predicting Amsteidam lo he 
the new centre of accumulation and a mar* 
•bet in shores as Ihe new means uf reshuffling 
kof surpluaes [White 1990; 235-40). Sec* 

1 ondly, the crises of 1634* 37.1720 arid 1K7 3 
'primarily affeeted the emergent ticgemon 


and al I of foam could be said to be a product 
d overestSmsimm about Ihe proopecU cf 
the market in the oew eatres—UP. U K. and 
the US ruspecrivety—nooethelaa ccerectly 
signaling the irenda of the foura. They were 
all instances of ovenboocing an caaenUally 
correct asseasmem lo all Ihree cases the 
market exhibited an awareness ihat'aofDe- 
thing new and pnenlsing was oo but failed 
lo evaluate Ihe exact extent of that promise, 
which is not at all sarpHsing given tbe 
inadequacy of old systems of Inforaation 
gathering and reguJai km fnr ediai were quail - 
tali vely new pheorenena. Tbe NYSE* s botxn 
and bust in 1929.similarly predicted tbe 
centrality both of the NYSE and company 
nnaociftgthruu^ securities However, the 
far greater global eflect of the ertih <4 1929. 
compared toother crashes underdiscussion. 
may have been because ofibe overlap of (his 
signal crisii with (he lerminal crisis of tbe 
iraAsiikei.^In Ibat bisiorica] light could the 
boom and ihe bust of 1987 be similarly 
cbancierised as a case of overshooting an 
essentially cornet future ira|cctcry? 1i msy 
be relevant that, in lermiofthe magnitude of 
tbe boom it wai die Tokyo Stock Exchange 
that kd the way |Wuod 1989:57). In (bat 
iM9s tbe near global simultaenity of (he 
crisis of 1987 may have been e product of 
the global electnWkaiion of exchanges 
and compulensed trading ralhff than (he 
sign <>f t terminal crisis. 

Since such booms and busis are the prod* 
uct of Ibings new and 'unknown* and ire a 
result of tbe inadequacy of old information 
and regulatory systems it it doubtful whether 
such ifutahi Utica con be prevemed in the 
present irasisiiica Change in futidamenials. 
whh the arrival of cast Asian financial power 
and J aponese style corpmlMis. and greaier 
globaliaaiJOA would make it m' much mote 
difficult lo legislate ur regulate fiiure crises 
out of existence, noiwiihsiaiiding the Brady 
rommiaaion's attempt to introduce dmii 
breakers. Only new informatsoo and regula¬ 
tory systons can stabilise tbe newiy cooflg- 
irr^ market for any lenglb of time and we 
may have lo go through (be purgatory of a 
long crisis to institute these new mecha- 
msms. and in all probaNliiy we can ooly dv 
that after all aoempts lo linker with the old 
system is exhaust^ and (bsii limits mode 
evident to alt. In the Inog run. Ihe crash of 
1987 may regUter more as a signal crisb of 
the iraosidon. akin to the crisU of 1873. 
1720 and 1634-37. rather than as the lerml • 
nal cTisiSi/1929. In (hat case we have along 
transltioo ahead of us. 

Fjichangc role instabilibcs. international 
debt crisU. bonk failures and slock market 
eradMs that are already upon ui today are 
exprtsskra of financial expansion (hat have 
h i sttxkally been aas(x iaienwith begsmonic 
transitions. Ii remalnstobesesn wbetherthe 
big financial piwwrs like fapon, Germany 
and (be 118 can ci^lectively \e»d tbe system 


or. as in the post, one pre-dominaot power 
has to emerge to establish order. Of course 
ibc system can go on for a long time in (be 
j^BCAl state of festering crisis and partial 
sdutiofts. Al) depends on the evaluation of 
the coats of Um present crises by influential 
cafMtalisis. policy-makers and states. 

Comparing begcmoeic transitions we can 
notice other parallels beyond finincial ex* 
pansion, ebaoe, intensi^ng competition, 
and Aon-congrueni trajectories. Fintly. (he 
obvious: all fioaacia] transitions ore bera 
ouiofa reconfigurationof tr^ and produc¬ 
tion. When tbe centre gravity trade 
moved from the Baltic to Ibe Atlantic, Lon¬ 
don replaced Amsterdam as the hegemonic 
flnanctal centre. By the late 19tb ceiKury 
with further indust^isation and the mak¬ 
ing of nabonal and continenlal economiei 
tbe centre of gravity moved from London to 
tbe US. Today, w (be primary engine of 
caphafaccumul alien moves to east Asia and 
the Pocinc Rim, east Asian financial mar* 
keis have emerged to share the spoils with 
London*Pam*Frankfurt and Hew York* 
Chicago in a (ripolar worid. Secondly, with 
increasing coopetUion and declining prafll 
rates in minufacturing and trade during 
transitions, we witness a marked tendency 
of capital to withdraw intoflnanciil specu¬ 
lation. As wages and taxes rose. Amsterdam 
mcrdiants withdrew from trade and produc¬ 
tion to invest in British bonds,^ the Bnush, 
in lum. became an increasingly rentier na¬ 
tion once (he railroad boom was behind 
(hem by (he middle of the 19th centuiy. and 
inlbepresctilininsitlon. with dedining pros¬ 
perity in (he real economic sectors after 
1968, real estate dealings, currency specula* 
tlun and junk bond powered coqwrate take* 
overs seemed to be tbe only sectors to show 
any pmopccts of expansion. The speculative 
bo^ of Ibe Dutch withdrawal lasted (be 
longest from circa 1660to circa 1790, wbile 
the financial boom of British decline lasted 
through much ofibe second half of (be 19(h 
century into (he iolerwar yean, and tbe 
AmeHcanspecutacive booert has lasted about 
two decadm in the last 20lb century. Yet 
then are differences. Wben (be Dutch with¬ 
drew from production (bey invested oias- 
sively in English bonds, sbares and tnori' 
gages reaching a peak betwee n 1740 and 
1780, ^milarly when (he British withdrew 
to (he relative safety of high flnance they 
showed a mari»d preference for American 
invesUnenls. yet, wben American corpora¬ 
tions began to whh^w into flnancial tpeca- 
lalion they depended on the Japanese to 
finance (he defleii al borne (which added up 
to over e hundred MUion dollan u year in 
investments and purchases of Treasury 
blinds). By 1982 Japan bad become tbe 
major exp^er of capital and the US bod 
become (be leading reci^ent of foreign 
capital (Sassea 1991:39^]. This reversal 
of capital flowi in (he present transition. 



fwm m emcrieni ceau« to a decUouig 
centR, nay be cymptomatic of larger (rends 
contrwy to .hietodcal precedent. Thirdly, 
exieniive w^ore hat bno common during 
past begeovonic iransitions id hMieningihe 
decline of (he old and (he ei ner g e o ce of (he 
new. The lSOodd*year< of warfare from (he 
Pint An|lo*Du(c4i War (1652-54) to (he 
Napoleonic Ware (]7909*I1IJ5) were cru* 
cial in weakening ihe Dutch and sircngiben* 
ing Ihe British rmancially. Ibe ladlcr being 
relatively protected by its island status. Simi¬ 
larly. the two world wars were central in 
transform ing Great Britain from a creditor 
to a debtor nation while doing ihe opposite 
for (he IIS which enjoyed an analogous geo* 
sirategic insulariiy. llte relative geoprdiii* 
cal weakness of Japan and Germany vis-O' 
vis the US today, un one hand, reduces (he 
poasibility of a system Iransforming war in 
the core, and on (he dher hand, gives an 
unprecedented mj vantage to the US govern* 
mcni In exiraciing proieetion money fA>m 
these d ieiits so as ti^catetsd its ‘belle epoque*. 
Furiher. a high degree of sophistwaiUn of 
lechnologies of warfare that ensures mutual 
dectruclion. in all pr\>babili(y, excludes the 
poasibility of any extensive warfare io the 
core during the current hcgemonk duel. In 
such a case aggreMion could be ivncil 
primarily towards the souih. as shown in the 
Gulf War and continued UN belligerence 
towards Iraq, with complex ramifications 
for intra<ore struggles b e tween the US. 
Conlinenial Lurope and Japan. Noncihe* 
less, in (he I9g0i and the 1990* we have 
witnessed i he transformetion of 0 m US from 
the world's largest creditor to the woHd's 
largest dehtiu witlviut ihe usual iniennedia* 
tion of a g lobal war. Fourthly, all begemonic 
stales at the end of their hegemonic cycle 
have faced acute fiscal crisis due lo one or a 
eomUnaiioA of factc^ (bat include deelin* 
ing production at home (hence taxes), geo- 
polilicaJ over-extension (hence expend i* 
turee), and cost* of acammodation of so* 
cial demands for redistribution. Ibiuugh 
the Igih century tax revenues of (he United 
Provinces failed to keep up with ibe Interest 
on (be public d^ tbai put upwvd pieaiure 
on iolerest rules further wxsen ing (he siiu* 
atkm until it reached about lOpercent when 
the Dutch state simply went broke. Sioii- 
larly, io the early 20ih century (he British 
stale had to introduce ‘income tax' (o meet 
the demands on Ihe state for basic social 
services, infrastructural devebpmenu and 
counter<yclica] measures. Eventually. even 
(hat was not good enough and the British 
stale had TO be bailed out by their richer 
transatlantic cousins. Today, tha US is faced 
with a similar fiscal crisis but the sheer size 
of the debt and ihc budget dcficii makes it a 
more intransingeni problem There is no 
way that the American state can cither be 
allowed to go broke like i\ve Duich or be 
subsidised to tbe tame ex tent that the British 


stale could be afrer ibe second world war. 
Whoever emerges ax (be new leader and 
adiaiever uudtorional order is esiablished U 
is goiog to be so macb more difTKiiU ibis 
time ruund because of the exiraorduury 
troubles of the only real conlinenial 
econo m y^he US^wUeb is al ibe mo- 
tneni going through oo( only an exception* 
ally deep leceasion but also (be end of a 40* 
year borxn. The recession will of come end 
but Ihe questKw is c«i a new phase of long* 
term expansion be brought about? Order in 
Ibe financial accturbdpi but there can be n<t 

hope without growth in (be real sector. 
Wriky prescriptions for the latter are not at 
til cl^since the exbavstkAof (be stimula¬ 
tory medicine of Keyncsiun defreit ^nd* 
ing. Keynesianism can no longer worii be¬ 
cause (he sireogtbcning of gkibe] mariteu 
vissi * vis national slate has reduced (be power 
Ilf Males to effect oaiMercyelical measures. 
Moreover, where state spending alre^y 
lakes over half of the natkeial income ii is so 
m uch di fTicuU to icMervene in uuoipariscA tg 
when states ahiuvbcd tmly about 20 per cent 
of the nadonxl iiwocnc in 1 be 1930a. 1bai is; 
there is already an ovetburdesung of bureau* 
emk machioery and budgets | Strange 19^6: 
9K], In Ibe Ooancisl secke itself, the pre¬ 
dicaments facing the US fftu to he un* 
solvahle in a stagnant wo^-ecooumy. It 
appears that the iw^kdafKiU. the budget and 
(Jm trade deficit, that pose the biggest ihreal 
to ihe inicrnatkma] financial system are at 
(he same time, to siune extent, essential to 
maintain ibe present world order. Ibe bud¬ 
get deOcit needs to keqt expanding for a 
while so as to keep (be US financial system 
from eirilapsing as the current recession 
increases social spending including health 
care costa, and as Ihc deepening S and Land 
banking crises ahstirbs more and more fed¬ 
eral money. Referring lo (be troubles in ihe 
financial system in the 19g0s none olfaer 
ihan William Scidman. cbainnaA of Ihe 
Federal Deposit Insurance Creporalion. is* 
sued (be foUowing warning in 1986: 

The flnanoal area Is prubahly.iieRi lo nuclear 
war. ifie kml of area (hot can get out of control, 
and oncaoie ofcomrol canaotbe creeained and 
win prebaMy more to upics the avjkred 
«««W than abow anjileng you owi )lank c4 
(cfied bt fifwrseJ Times. May ] 9M1. 

The politkal occeiony of tbc Reagan years 
has devastated stale revenues. While creat¬ 
ing a generalised anii*ux hysteria it has 
quatbupled Ihc defrcii not cmly because of 
mi I itary-keynesianism aod ihecomcsjuences 
of deregulanon oe S and La, etc. but also 
because of cuts in (ax retea in such areas as 
captvl gains, ihwt fell from 39 per cent in the 
mld-]97(bio20perccniin 198 Land the top 
iitdividtial income tax rate from 70 percent 
in 1980(0 SO per cent in 1981 andlbenlo28 
per cent by 1988. Cooaequently. though the 
lop I per ceol of the US households dnl 
increase tbeir share of toul Income tax paid 


from 18 per cent lo some 27 percent, their 
proportionate share of family income rose 
even more from 8 per cent lo between 13 and 
14 per cent of the total [Phillips 1993]. Ibot 
has fed tltepcdilkal and ecoacxhk bifitfca- 
tkm of Wall Street and Main Street whose 
moM visible short-term consequence has 
been Hill Oinion's storming of tbe Repub¬ 
lican ha*iions of the suburbie Tbe trade, 
deficit appears lo he equally necessary for a 
whik so as 10 keep (be rest of the world,' 
especially the Lelin American countries, 
from defBulling on (beir loans by providing 
them access to the US market so that they 
can earn fereign exchange to service tbeir 
debt [Sweezy and Magdoff 1988:54]. U 
appears to be an insolu^ dilemma for (be 
dwlifling hegemon and an issue ibai has to 
be addressed so as lo restabilise tbe interna* 
Uonil Hnancjal system under a new 
hegemonic regime. 

Beyond the limilariiies and difference! 
bei ween (ransiuoni and ilie ensuing struggle 
for hegemony there arc inleresting secular 
(rends to be noted ahou( the evolving eapi- 
(alkt worid economy as a whole. Tbe I7(b 
century monetary regime of the liuropeaa 
workkconooiy was characterised. Hrsl. by 
a consiiDt drainage of specie from Ameri* 
cas via Kurope>io Asia and. second, by 
AmstenJam's quasi-monopolistic conirol 
overRuropean liquidity. In (he course of Ihe 
1 8ih rentuty, control over Ruropean liquid¬ 
ity was recentralised in London and the 
constant drainage of specie and other moo- 
eiaiy insuuments from west to east begaa to 
be reversed. The conirol exercised by Lon¬ 
don over mternalional means payments 
in tbe I9ib century wxi probebly tighter and 
more extensive than that exereised by 
Amsterdam in the 17ih and 18ih centuries. 
Ibe, drainage of means of payments from 
west to east was completely reversed as Ibe 
finxiicial expansxm of (he late-lVth and 
early 20th centuries promoted a major (runs* 
fer of liquidity in (be form of loans and 
iovestfflcnu from Europe via Ixndon lolbe 
Americas. Consequently, (be indebtedness 
incurred by European stales, including and 
especially (he UlC during (he Hrsl end sec* 
ond world war vis*0*vr5 (he US boosted this 
drainage to such an extent iliat, by the end of 
(he second work! war. control over world 
liquidity was almo&l completely centralised 
in (he hands of US govcmmenial end bust* 
nesb instituiioos. Today, wc have come 
around full circle and (be drainage of mon- 
eluy insiniments is eastwards acnes (he 
TV;ific toeast Aria. 

Ibis relocation t'f control «>ver world U> 
quidity waa in»iiiatUm«Used at br«lion 
Woods. Under this regime, (lie fiction that 
world oumey is 4 oomm«Kliiy I i ke any other, 
the supply <>f which cun Ire left safely io 
piivaic hands—as in diffeteni ways it had 
been under lliv Dutch and Orilish, 
regimes'—was ah^nikwicJ ('tmtrol over the, 
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vorU o( mem ofpcymeoU, iodud' 
ite^KiMbutioo ereons p^iicel juritdic' 
boMi «M efttnaited lo teJect ecM^ beiUu 
Ibat acted in concert vndCT Ibc leedervCup of 
the tf$ fovenuneiH tf>d ilc FedenI Reserve 
Syeken. T)k trend eeems to be reversed 
todvy. For pec^ ocUy e little more thta a 
doeade ifo» (^ay*i speed and ccak of 
coBkmodi AcaiUm of csoney is beyond imati* 
MdO 0 . Aa dc-regulaiioe baa strengiheflcd 
tfie market staiei. It has baakally 

poisoned tbe day of confrontation between 
the 'aalf'iefulating matkel* (in I^lanyi'i 
Noae) aad tba polii ieal»legal and regulatory 
rapport ibat money needs from stalea. It li 
towm da Ifaii confrontation that the interna* 
tloinil monetary order ia beaded. 

Tbe recent travaUa of the European Cu^ 
feney Syatcot and tbe inability of the Euro* 
peafi central beoki to item tbe speculative 
I aaaralt on tbe pemad, the lira and now tbe 
friM nakea evident bow central benks, so 
powerful under the Brecton-Woeds lyeiem. 
eaa oo longer control tbe inMattooal sys* 
tern. It la said that tbe combined foreign 
eifliiaoge lescrvee of the moat important 
eeptrai banka today amount to no more than 
a trillion dotlara which is tbe value of (he 
daily market traniaciioAi in internatiunal 
ranaociea, nhicb it about 25 timer the 
vahm of world Iradel In New York alone, 
dally ftMoeialtranaaciiont amount to about 
^ OBe-flftb c^ibe anmial ONP of the US! The 
MieogUi of the Eurodollar market wfaicb ia 
beyond tbe rcKbof any perticuJar atatt< tbe 
' ntry of new eait Asian acton under Hpa* 
'aaae laadenbip, and tbe increwing Influ* 
same of Don*benka like metual funds and 
^vivate actors over srarM liquidiiy baa ere* 

' Med fundamental proMema of governance 
jf the international nnanci al system. It is an 
' ifMo question whether new regioiea and 
' nadtutiona of governance would be put in 
ilaoearthecapitalist world^conomy would 
«irilnue to lurch from one crisis to the next, 
(oetpoeing any systemic overbaul. Much 
< «ouM depend 00 tbe poiaihi lity of the emer* 
’jenOT of a new begemonic power, in all 
'Vobabllily centred in east Asia, or a 
iiegemooic world government with new 
Buldlatcnl ifulitutiotu of gev e m w ee. 

1 la that context, tbe questioo on 
.'J verybody's mind is: could /span be tbe 
i«w hegemon and eaUMish order in the 
^ yateffl.^ Htatorically. al I the three begemoM 
] ava been leeding e^ ton to tbe world for 
web oTtbe period of ibeir financia] domi* 

^ aace. Ibey have also controlled tbe key 
1 ttblk financial institutions of tbdr age and 
I MirpnvatefioaneialinstituUanabavedcmi* 

* eted (he intenMtionel merketa of their ere. 

1 Moreover, their Kspective cuirerKies—tbe 
1 'Cak of Amsterdam's guilder. British ster- 
. hg. and the US dollar—have acted u glo- 
ciutencies. With some limitalioru and 
'ifferencei tbe Japameae have begun to pi ay 
Saay of theee roUs lo (he IMOa. 


Mori dmmarically. sioce I9$5. Japan has 
emerged na the wiorkl's largcnt creditor 
amaariag eniemaJ assess lo the tune cf US 
$ 526 billkas by the cad of 1990. wbkbmay 
have gitoto resonance because i( bas been 
per^kled by tbe fall of tbe US iab> a debtor 
positioa.*’ The majerity cf Japaoesc l^nds 
have been lent to (be US firms and govern¬ 
ment. oo which, unlike other emergent 
hegODOos, Japan is economically and mili¬ 
tarily heavily depeadcai. On account of this 
unprecedented liiuation some scbolan like 
Susan Strange ba«w claimed that ibe caw* 
fence oftbe US as the world's largestdeHor 
may be a sign of iis lUengih. capeeially 
because the Japanese state bas exhibited 
very link inHucAccovcr Amencaa policies 
(Strange 19901.^ That may be changing. 
For instance, arouod mid*1967 there was a 
Japanese pull*oui from Amerkao invest¬ 
ments, that some have described ae aneffi* 
cialJy sanctiooed coital strike*, so as to 
force the US govemmeai toccrrect its fiscal 
deOeitt and in Novemb er 1967 Japanese 
minister of finance pubhely called on the 
US govemmeot lo raise taxes [Helkiner 
1991454] . Then, in April 1966. tt the fourth 
ennuaJ meedng of the US-Japan WcHtittf 
Group on Finemciei Aferkru. Japaoesc offi- 
ciak demanded for tbe first time that the 
same amount of time be spent discuming 
Japanese co o c e nis about Amerwan fuian* 
eial markets as was spent diseusaiof Ameri* 
can demands for foriber Japanese fioaocial 
reforms.^ In late 1969 the governor of tbe 
Bankof Japen. Yasbuihi M>cao,instiiuieda 
tight monetary policy after be ruacbed the 
deebioo ibai the financial eoeu d support* 
ing (he US bad bsceme loo giuai and be 
raised interest rates with intent kms of burst¬ 
ing ihe Amerkao fmancial bubble in adikh 
equity and land prices had tripled since 1 986 
(IlcJleiner 1992: 456]. Japan's ome active 
role in Amerkan a^airs liace themid*60i is 
symboljicd by tbe boUing of Ihe annual 
meeting of the Into-Arnerican Devek^K 
mcni Bank in Japan in 1991. Su^ symbolH: 
events, demands and actiow have gone hand- 
in-haad with Increasing J yane s e influence 
al the iostitutiona] loci of the exact mtema* 
(ioaal fimncial regime. btcreariAgly acri¬ 
monious debates have broken out between 
tbe US and Japan over voting pow er s in 
muUilatcRil financial instNutioos like tbe 
IMF, ibe njRD and tbe Asian Davclopmeni 
Bank with increasiiig conceeskms to Japa¬ 
nese financial dowt. In a two-pronged iirat* 
egy. io February (991. ibe Bank d Japan 
orgaoised and hosted a meeting of ecolral 
bankers from *niailand. Malaysia, lodone- 
aia. ibePbilippinei, Aastrwtia. New Zeeland, 
and Sourii Korea (along with promises of 
annual meetings in the future), so at to 
institutionalise iis regional ^Inaodal pee* 
eminence dong with greater imcmaiiona] 
asscnivcaces. Displayinganotber begemonk 
eymiXoai, dnee 1966. Japan hae become the 


Itfgest Wlateral sid donor for locnc 25 de* 
vel^ng nations over wbom (he Japanese 
minkny of finance bai eoannous influence. 
Soil must be concluded that Japan's fioao- 
cial presence is not only incaeisini vis^vii 
the US economy aiMl slate but is alaft bmng 
felt in multilateral and regional institutioos. 
io tuoe with its ascendant Irqk^lory. 

Japan's private fioaflcia] maricou and 
institutioos have acquired inoeasing weight 
in tbe imemational naoa. By tbe late 1960s. 
Tok)o*t bond, foreign exchange, and equi¬ 
ties iriaricels bad all begun locbiHenge their 
New York counierpaiis in slse.* By 1989. 
Tokyo's share of intemariooal beokiog ac¬ 
tivity had grown to be the largest of any 
financial centre. Japanese banks, fee In- 
sianee, bid come to eootjol 55 par cent of all 
mtaeatknalbaokasieuby iMI.^IoNDk- 
ing.of partkular importance is tbeiapaneee 
Postal Saviogt System tbatconlrola almost 
ime-thtr^ d tbe nation'i savings making it 
tbe world's largest banka and giving the 
Japanese state (be poMitial capadry d ef- 
feotiog (be intemattonal financial system in 
a m^or way analogous to Ibe effect d (be 
Bank of En^and with British deposit-bank- 
log network behind it in the 19th century 
[Helleiner 1992:442). 

In terms of the status of (he yen u an 
iotenationa] ewfency it is peibaps Id tbe 
worM relative situauon compared to tbe 
guilder, die sterling and tbe dollar in compa* 
raMe phases of tbeir respective hegemonic 
cycles* Low yiekSs lod insufficieni liquidity 
d Japanese treasury bills have dissuaded 
investors from bolding their sssets in yen. 
Approximately 6 per cent of the world's 
official raserves were denominated in yen in 
1969. in contrau lo 19 per cent for the 
Goman mark and 60 per cent for ihe US 
dcdlar. Only 4.3 per cent of world trade was 
denominated in yen in 1989. Of course, 
(hi ngs are cb anglng for tbe belter for tbe yea 
but Ibe US continues to derive maasive 
seigniorage benefits from issuing Ihe world's 
most (uad currency and greatly benefits 
from being able lo borrow from Japan in its 
own currency—a situation wilhout prece* 
deni between (be wot Id's largest debla and 
creditor [Helkiner 1992: 429], 

TiU (be aid* 1980s. Japan's power was 
used to support the Amerkan-ceoired gk^ 
bal financial regime. Most importantiy. 
Jean's eaermouscapital exports aupported 
Uveexlcmal current account deficits and tbe 
inunal fiscal loibalaDces of (be US. Yet. 
the situation bas some parallels iritb past 
transitions, especially in tenns of contiaued 
Japaoeae dependence on the more highly 

developed fioMiciet markcuoftbeUS. Brit¬ 
ish bankers and traders, for had 

already become key global actors in the I Stb 
century when (bey continued to use 
Aimterdam markets and in 1765came lo Ibe 
aid of latter. Similarly, tbe inadequacies of 
New Yc«k financial mariceii led Amerkao 
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nufdMftO Md opinion io coe- 

diwe to boovcrty dependeat CB LeAdoe well 
into tbe 1920 k. by wbea they bftd abtaify 
•mMod mere tttfo 25 per cent of tbe Bcrid* < 
fo(d meerves. Tbe Ameriom itMe biiiiilty 
deferred Io the Benk of Eo^nd'e ireeier 
opertise ui lebwldiBi dM btonetioeMl |oM 
ilenderd end even et (he BreUoa Woodi 
oofllereocc. tbe Britieh ime etill bouUfi| 
that (he Amencane bed'‘ill (be money btfe. 
but we hive ell tbe brtint’* [cited Tram 
KeUeinef 1992:434]. Not ei ell dUeiffiilv to 
Amcncancleime ifae Jepeneee today 1 

Commensume wilb iu fjitaocial power 
Japan la becooini increeeia|ly a uert va, 
Bf^fiveD iie greater dep eo denceon imporu 
and experti it may (um out, Hdleiocr ir* 
|uea, that (be Japaneee would be better at 
reitHtitudni ao iotemetional rmincial re> 
lime, Tboe are other reaaona why the iapi* 
twee could do a better Job. One ii tbe frin* 
dam from dipiomadc and miliury oblige* 
done of aeupeipcpwer. Thai would be in Uoe 
with (he Dutch poeition in tbe 17th and 19th 
centuriee. Sim liar (othe Dutch, tbe Japaoeee 
would be teaa conetraioed to aubo^inaic 
tbplr role as rinancial leaden to ge^itnte* 
glc objectives. Caught between France and 
England the Dutch maintained neutnlity for 
a Img time and attetnpeed to divorce dipkv 
matk considerations from tbe needs of in* 
lentational finance. Al (be preeent moment, 
for instance, the Japaoeee appear to have 
fewer qualms in (MiAg with (he poat* 
Tlenanmen Chineae regime than American 
and European operators. Moreover, the T> 
kyo financial community bas much gruaCo 
say in (he polick* of (he J^neac i(a(e (ban 
New York fioancicn ever had on tbe Ameri* 
can Slate. Hiat is analogous (o the influence 
of tbe city on the British stale and tbe 
Amsterdam plutocrats on (be Dutch stale. In 
addition, ilier^Hd expansion of Japan* said 
programme and her dependence on cast 
Asian economies places ber in a better post* 
(ton to aikbeas the fmaocial mess b et w ee n 
(be north and the south, so crucial for any 
hegemonic regime today. As Deonii 
Yasutomoobserved: *7apaii'a conoribuiion 
to (he solution of the nolh'soutb issue 
through aJd giving is becoming a raisen 
d'etft of Japan as a 21st centvy inicraa* 
tional slate."** Then, in line with Japan's 
more interventionist and maMgerial tradi* 
tion >D economic i nstitucioos. (be new J^. 
nest iiitprnaiitHist regime, if one does 
emerge, would be different from (be * ‘free 
marfccl" idecdogical inhiMtions of tbe past 
three hegemofis. Within a decade oc so the 
Japanese financial vision fur tbe world would 
also have to come to lemis with a vastly 
sireiger European ccniral bank and mw. 
ushering in perhaps a mere multipolar legimc 

than aw bsfm [Hdleiner 19^:43944|. 

For tbe first time in iu long hiuory there 
is a possibility today (hat the centre of 
accumulation wiHild abifito ihe east, yet the 


WMtraeaiaB kiBooapoly of violeace, ao'tbe 
qimadOB ia will tbe west albw tbe inevjtaUe 
Id happen m sriU il be tempCcd lo deetroy 
capitalism ao that il can ccsUiiMe to domi* 
nitc tbe world? There is puk in tbe west 
and (bere is (be typical apocalyptic parties 
ibotf die coming ceoiury with a bins of (be 
cad of (he 'eiviJissd world*. So lei im give 
(be last word lo die Tim Ltenry Skppte- 
ment ((hal sealuel of western eulnve): 

BrHsiA sad Irelsad could mspeciivdy be 
Japaa’i Hoag ICoag and Mmsd. well placed 
fortba&rapBsaeatiepot icade, tbs Uaiiad 
Sines wfl] be Japaa'i fsb ul oo al y weahky 
India, lene des nerveiUss. while Austmlia 
eaa be Japaa’s AuBnUa. Uad of ruggad 
adveaiucs sad heavy dnakiag.tbcipprepri* 
ate placB ofeiik fofJapiacsc disrirbauand 
reaiiuaace nisa. This wmdd leave only tabk 
acraps for (he others. HoUaad. pMt^, for 
the tndoociiaas, Fraacc foe tbs Vssuiaawac 
(how awful iadeedi) <Sayk. April 21.1999. 
r<awj LiUf^ry Jappfostrar. cited ia 
Cumauap, ad). 
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TvofMitioti of «olW DMcfe iWMey m Um £■• 
fllA iSiMte reoioincd between S 25 minion 
eiMt £ 50 mllioe. She hai elM chaUeefH the 
ihnisihar there were nuey vnu II Dittch !4iere 
hnUen of Aeicieh debt She er|ue« Hut it was 
usiMlIy held hy thuse laveMers elKkvc 
20.ciX>|yiMc^<197S: 22.25.2a->l. 40). 

24 'Hm hnpeeienectfite Amveerdem vefitUl mw* 
kei for Bmish finwees ww not kMi wn cwi' 
lempiirerMs. AsDer, the IVeoch coenil ai 
AmMerdam. reporied wiih coMitfecable cbe* 
|r>h,aboiHbi| Eojlish loen* la the AiMw*rdiim 
nurkn in I?h0. Asiwr renurbed, ihai ia the 
given conceit. U wai nor diffinjlc to under' 
aUnd why the British hod ollaie been showing 
ioerMnIni reepect for die Dutch flag. I^aeh. 
DMiehaod BagliA ohaervencoaeucredon ihr 
imponance of nuicti capital and apeculateU 
ahnui ha proba b l e a/laaa «• the AaglwHenrh 

•ougite 1 uiK. a ^oehmaa. believed that 
Dutchoeovalify (dumnani between 1713.t0> 
and Owch capdal had aaviaied Eagbad la iu 
fighitvdofflinav Europe and India Ikargued 
that wichotM Duieh capital, England cuuU nut 
have tnainiiiined such aa immenae navy, a 
land army la Europe and a great luniber of 
truupa in Ihe real of the wtvM and ptwided 
aiibsidiritoau>lainhrT*nAueiKe1Wilatw 1941, 
70-71; also. aarSherwig l96Vi. 

25 An uhsrrvaiion by a Duichmaa irren l.eyden 
cited in tkaudv1 1 <1M: 2AV. hv fUflher ddai b 
•buui the erivis id 1 7h3 aee. d« )<ing-Ke«aag 
(19391. 

26 See llraudri I9k4: 269; KinJIeberger I9M 
|V^37: WHatin 1941; IMCt'arter 1975:65. 

27 In conirast KindIclK-rycr argue* that the lvcu< 
of aeritisdnes nut nee. 'tiirily overlap with iKe 
hinge of Ihe aysleni (19; 190>91). 

22 Sec Keynes (1913); he the rale of the empire 
in the ftriiish trade regime in general, aee 
CaimcraMC t955>.t'h«Klhiiri; Vbisturroian 
<1975) nnd('ain<l9>l5). 
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(hat alemnKd nurid in/laiKm sec. «k CeCcu 
<19114: 62). 

50 For further viahucuion. see Sen (19'72). 

51 Secriaher(l«lb9). 
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from 169.5 to sbuui I77u(i^il|ipa |990). 

55 WWiia the BtiU|hayatemihe Scots ■erepiKcd 
to have pconeerad maby of the 'modem’ (ea* 
Otrei liee Cbecktand 197S: Cameron 1922: 
107: Kindkbefgrr 1964; 15). 

54 See Clapham (1966). The Bank cMuruHed 
approximately 56 per cenc of all banking as* 
acM in England and Wales ra 1600. about 56 
iwttniin l644(Cantft«etaJ 1967:34.42-45^ 

55 RxageneraldeaoiptkinitflheTolecfthecity 
of LK»don or Ibe '*mind of the ehy" see 
Oiecklaivd (1957). See the Ubie oompiled hy 
Chapinaa concealing the number and amnuai 
oi kMis marfecied by the RotMebiMs and tfu 
Barings (1964:16. TaMr 2.1). 

36 Tlievortea oftbeoisiawns ).oMlon. Icmdua 
financad the boom in ihe aeeuriiiestiua of 
domoMie companies, such w Ovuinesr. but 
•apaekfly In Argentinian land bnaed on eiag- 
gamtad atpnciatlon* of pvofH wuh the shift 


fremgtaia m mini pvoduaion and the dawa^ 
opment of refrigcraiw ships la 1675 
tKindtoberger I9i5;226'29]. During Ae A- 
vie uf 1190 Briuih investors found themaelvaa 
locked into Argeattnian lavesuaeau wbUi 
couW be siddunly at very km prices if at afl. 
However, these mvesares were aide torealiae 
cadi in onles m meet their etewnttmtAls by 
selling t lariraad Irniids, whKh were ab* 
uehed by US ravesiors noi involved la the 
Argentinian inveumenu IMschic 1967 241). 
*|o tide over die mrudiaie panic the Bmith 
state, m uWHiifta ao the domeaiic guamwee. 
tsmaged Cor the Buaciaa govemsneM not lo 
draw iu£ 2.4 nuUion depwn from Baring and 
a hianof CI.5 nuUiuu from du State Uaak of 
Kusria and auothcr Iona cd £ 3 imlbon the 
rUakcdKrMcelKindleberier I97b: 199). 

.57 la 1914 im po rts fram the Ikned Stair* ware 
in per cent uf Britiah imptew: ia 1911 they 
were 39 per ceM of the totaL By 1916 almuet 
all lttHjjhiri9rauofivMBliwiu.noaandatee(. 
ral. cmen and grain were eomrag from the US 
IMilwvd 1964:55.64). 

56 In 1914. Britudi trade dersck was fl7u.4 ml 
Iwn. in |9l5iiwv £367,9 flultioa.ia 1916. 
£713.9 miltau 7)14 visihir (rwle drfint wHh 
the I 'ndrtJ Stmea in 1916 wm £46h.9 nulluMi 
(Milwird 1964:551 

39 Ai a result of ihr war. "|e|ieepi fre Hrnish 
DoemnkMM and Cnlanrc * unua vduvw bonour 
itig the Colonial Slock Act vf 1900 eonferred 
preferenital neatment <9 ndio creuiaued to 
burttiw in Loudon r«n political as much as 
ecvuonuc rcaKins. for much of the 192fl* 
l^ndun and New York were in very teal cien* 
ivttiion in the Butaiiun of oversea* loan* 
llxhengraen andhmev 1966; 602). 

40 '*... mure than 55 per cent of Ma) Ikiiuh 
invrstmrnt inthe perrod 1671.1915 wa< di* 
reewd overveai. World War 1 occ ai iofd a 
consideraMe bgurdniion uf Dritara's eiieraal 
amets.and inthe second half uf the l92Cblliv 
share of new capital imucs for over se a r bta* 
rower* deelraed from ru (ne-wnr laage m 
eices* of 5Uper Ge«K> 37-44 percent bchvc 
dumping to very much lower levels iu ihe 
I93(h.. Incniua*) ivBriuia. AmerKs’sIcB- 
eign aaaets iknibledoverllieeuurccofihcwat 
and, after fhiecualing ia the iiWmriJintc puw* 
war year*, snared in the mid iwentics" 
ILtchengreoi and I33eln 1966:601^), 

41 Abu we KindbhergeT (1966: 55, 73.X2): 
UruRwiond <1967:40): Heweu (1979:56). 

42 KmdlebeTtw argue* dial K was dteuarrilliag- 
BCO of die US fovenuunt to take up the 
leading rob uhieh caused the collapce of die 
irarW-ec o nomy in We casly 1950* < 1*773:2lt). 
However, k is nu at all dear whether the US 
economy had the fintJivial strength at that 
point Ui underwrite dw internmionai Bnancial 
system gii m the relatively linuied we <if did- 
IM as an iMnnstiounl Currency and Qie con- 
tiauiag Hnushespemsein intetiuiimulhaBfc. 
lag activabs. 

43 (n fact, the Us bad always kept her taniffc high 
rabsag diem framiiine to tune betwe e n 1922 
and 1930. IV Rirdaey Act served nrkK.'C lhas 
the war had iu« dunged Amcrkan atiHvdes 
abain ivmcelian. Nc'aetheJe**. as a reuih of 
iV 1 lawby-SrmKii tariff Xdch iMreawd tV 
pruteumu of the US cudaideraMy. cuuauics 
III r rnfii—niTilinaini^ilyfilsIbl i1 IV US 
was ujt iaierBWd mbriagiagdowu Hie iaewaMU 
tradr bamms bronue as (mupmty did bc yet 


on Bv tidt ghwiQirt m7:>6-r; 
Ukw l9t6:79:RsM I979:41|. 

44 ta 1927.21 AmoHena capital outflows warn of 
the anna cnler of magniiud# ns the Afliericna 
eumut-iccwni nuplbi. But these cutflowe 
ften began to fsU. eo (hat la 1950 they barely 
financed half of that aurphsi. In 1929 the US 
iBjceind S 7»400 nUlion into the world 
economy by ks purehaac of goods and sar- 
vices and Ms invesime aU abroad, but by 1952 
ihir figure had been reduced toS 2.400 nlllloa 
pVaran 1979:51). In 1931 ihioga Venma «|ll 
worse; while coatiming to nin a cunenuac- 
ojuM surplus (he American econoiAy pulled 
immeane sums from the rest of Ihe world, so 
that America’s capKtl outflow bneama a capi¬ 
tal inDuw (Drummond 1967:591. 

45 Dunag 1946-56. l43LfSsubfid^arylnaMlae> 
l 1 lriBg firms were eflabUtficd per annum 
abroad, whib during 1959-67. (ha Dumber 
increased lo almost four limee (p 566 per 
annum. By 1966, Ihcre were vnriy 9.000 US 
subsidiaries in western Europe, over three 
limes the autnber in 1957 (Ulyaet al 1990:99). 

46 IV gruwib of (he fcuroniarkau eoatiauad in 
the 1960s. lo March 1966, the gross site of the 
martel wasertinated al $4,560blllion. which 
was much higher than S 46S billioa ia 1975 
lllullmat 1990:73). 

47 Total Ub military eapeoditure la the Vietnam 
wnrhasbeencatJmaiedtobe more HtanS 140 
billKwi (Millet 1966:561 

46 .See lluhman (1990) and Itoh (1990). 

49 See Strange (1966) 

,vi IV fadue* (hat bd to (he siagnauon of the 
wreM-economy. according to Iloh, were the 
failure lo ptiwKle cheap and OxiW workers 
and Diaincain (he cheep supply of ptitnnry 
psvducb (or the advanced capitolisi cuuninu 
hum IV third Wld (1990:53-54). 

51 ’‘Between a third and a half of OPCC's ei- 
cesthillions went lo Ihe Euromarkets,a total 
of S 150 hilhoa betwevn 1974 and I96(r 
iPiicdcn 19X7: RH|. 

52 li niA he noted that the New York collapse 
wa* (vecededby (he fall in the London market 
(resell ngir> the failure of the Marry on Septsen- 
Ve 20,1929) and (V fall la tV Berlin mvkel 
(respundiai to lighiet oedit policies and fbghi 
of Amerkaa capital to ihe NYSE). 

53 WiUrai(l96.^). 

54 'Diissub-sectioaistnmeparaplirastagoflhe 
wrakof Hrlisiner(1969.1992).^cial0iafiks 
are due to Thmoas Reifer (or Rawing my 
aueotson to thia litcsaiure. 

55 HHIetwr <1992:425). 

56 For lunhef argumenis about eofttinund U6 
fiaancisl sirength see Rmmcsi <1969). 

57 7V£ronoousr. Apnl 25,1966, 

56 HeViseril992:426), 

59 Ibid <1992:427). 

60 Yasutomu (Winter 1969^; 490, note Ho3. 
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Man, Political Man, Political Theory 

Riatam Singh 

A Icrfie, perhaps the hrgfst, pan of a subjtet’s dialogical existence is 
xpenl'in realms which remain totally beyond the available instituiional 
arrangements. These realms, therefore, deserve as great a pan 
attention in poUtical theory as the institutional arrangements are 
(U.Ktomurily given. 


I 

ONEafthe cenirul i»kucs knpolitkul theory 
hah femtioed the issue of political power. 
un<J ihe slate has normally been treated as 
the point where ihi% |Hiwer resided li was 
Marxist iheory which, for the firxi lime, 
decisively broke away fren this tradition 
and shifted the focus of polliicaJ analysis 
from the state to property or ‘the means 
of produciion', Whatever the implications 
of this theoretical shift in the residence of 
political pnurer. Its net effect, mthe context 
of this essay, was the following, it merely 
iransferred ihe focus of political eaami* 
nation from one iniUtutional point to 
another. 

At a differeni but conrsected level, a 
pa ral I cl a nd si milar tendency 11 to he found 
in the tfcaiincnt of man is a citizen or a 
purely political hemg—where 'polhicar 
includes the social and economic, is in 
noit'Marxist theory, or, alternatively, as 
primarily an economic being, as in the 
dominant.lradiiicm m ManiK theory. One 
rcsuli ofthese tendencies has been to reduce 
the is&ue ot political power to an issue 
which IS of pifrely politico'cconomic and 
•social nature. Another result has been to 
reduce (he human subject to h politico* 
economic and 'Social being 

Hidden in these reductions are the 
implications, first, that the political sphere 
IS not just a part and a mere extension of 
man's exiuentiai world hut is a separate 
sphere in its own right, and. second, that 
the human subject as a political being is. 
similarly, separate from his existential 
being and noi jusi a part and a mere 
extension of it. 

II 

One assumption on which this essay is 
bared is that (h« human subject enters the 

political arena in order to fulfil his 
existential needs, and the decision to stay 
on in or leave this arena is. again, an 
existential decision. Secondly, the entrance 
or Slaying on in this arena is not a matter 
of choice but IS rather a compulsion. Not 
to ai»ume a political persona and enter nr 


slay on in ihe politicaJ arena is possible 
only at an eiisieaiial cost |i is this 
compulsion to enter the poliiical arena and 
wage a continuous battle for existence that 
makes this arena a neceuary part end a 
mere extension of Ihe human subject's 
existential world, 

Implieii in these assumplrons are a 
num^of proposiiioiis. Briefly, these are: 
Ihe proper subjeci for politicel analysis is 
Ihc human subject, Hie human subject is 
an exiMcntial being in an existential setiing. 
Hie political arena is a part of the ex isienual 
selling, and poliiicsl struggle it a part of 
Ihe struggle for existence by exiitential 
human beings. As such, acquisition of 
poliiicxl power is a central human 
motivation 

Below, we will clarify some of the terms 
used in the propositions ouUioed above. 
This clarification will in turn bring to light 
some of the premises that underty these 
propositions. 

TTie term 'human subject', in our use. 
introduces two differeMiatiOfts: one. man 
as differeiu from all other enbbes; and, 
two, man as differeni from and Incor- 
poreting the ‘political min'. 

The meaning of ihe term 'existcnual 
human being' may initially be summed up 
in the phrase: Man is. end he is a thinking 
and acting bang, where 'thinking' itself 
comiitutes and is a part of the ‘acting'. 
Thus conceived, she term *exj sieatial human 
being’ is. however, merely a combination 
of the Sartrean concepts of (he ‘bemg-in* 
iiseir and the ’being* for-it self Our 
conception, therefore, needs to he clarified 
more fully. In (his cuncepdon. the 
exisiential human being is noi merely a 
thinking and acting being, but a being who 
'thinks* and 'acts' for one or both of ihe 
following (WO pu^NMCs: ( 1 ) preservation 
of his teing-in*iueif; and (li) a meaningful 
preservadon of his being-in-ilaelf, where 
the 'meaningful’ is defined by the subjeci 
himself. Presented thus, mir conceptiofl 
di0ers from that of Sartre whose subjeci 
is concerned wUh s meaningful eiisiccsce^ 
through an exercise of his ‘choice’^ather 
than with a meaningful preservaikm of his 
being. A Satirean subject will nor flinch 


from dying in pursuit of a meaning for hit 
existence. Thus the ac( of dying itself— 
in punwit of meaning—will embody for 
such a subjeci (he meaning he was looking 
for. Fur us. a subject may cone to saerlfice 
hi$ being-in'itxelf but will do so eilher in 
(he pursuit of or in (he absence of a 
possibility of a mttiungful preservation of 
his hang-m*itself More commonly, he 
will become willing to sacrifice only hli 
being'/or*itself, that is, bis Ihinlung and 
acting he lOg. for a preservation of hia belfig* 
in< itself. Our subject. ihus. has no 'choice'. 
It isaisoclearthaiii isnoitiwrely ‘(hinlclng' 
and' acti og' (hai make our subjM politie^, 
but also ‘not thinking’ and 'not acittig' 
which he may do out of compulsicm. 

The ‘existential iciimg', whai we would 
now call the existential world, combines 
in itself (wo sub*seitln|i; one. what we 
would call the 'world of nature': and, two, 
the' world of man'. where the world of man 
IS a part of the world of nature. It is this 
setting w hich forces man to become a being* 
foT'iuelf /fern i mere being*ih*iiself. In 
other words, this Mtting itself consists of 
beingi who are thinking and acting beinp. 
that is. beings who are. so io sty. ‘beinp* 
for*(hemse 1 ves*. 

It only remain I to add the following. 
Firstly, in (his corsception of the existential 
world the political arena, what we would 
now call tit political world, forms pan of 
botiiUie world of nature and the world of 
man. Secondly, (he human subjeci acts In 
the polKieal world not merely as a political 
being, where by 'political being' li 
undeislood a being pursuing his narrowly 
defined political interests, but at an 
existential being. Thirdly, the political 
world partly includes within itself whit we 
may call a subject's economic and social 
wc^ds. However, whereas his activiiiei in 
the economic world are di reeled spec! fically 
at and art a pre'Condition of i preservatloo 
of his being*m*iise 1 f. those in the social 
world aim at and assist in preserving a 
subject’s (both) the bciiig*in*iiself and the 
b^ng*for*i(sel f A emnhi nation of all these 
worlds, the economic, the social and iht 
political, constitutes what we would call, 
fc^lowing Habermas. a subject ’ s I i fe worid, 
However, as if clear, our concepdon of the 
life world differs fmm that of Habermas, 
for whom life world is whai he calls (he 
world of consensual communicaiive action, 
In our cooeepiion. life world is charaoitfisad 
by what Habermas would call purposive* 
inscrumenul actioti, which is the opposite 
of consensual communicaiive action. 
Finally, (he political world, for us, is purely 
(be world of dialogue, a dialogical vrotid, 
where the dialogue includes but is not 
confined to merely verbal cummunicaiion.; 
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In sense, tJI dinlogicil activities within 
the social and economic worlds, too. form 
part of the. world of poliucs. Bui whai are 
dialogical activities? These are the acUvMies 
which involve the pursuit of power, the 
scuff of which politics is made. 

ni 

One aim of this essay would be to modify 
and/or extend, in the li^t of the £scuision 
it leads one into, the coocepcion of the 
existential or life world ouilined above. 
Another would be to tentatively discuss the 
possibility of ateaining a nondialugical. 
that is. a nonpolitical extstence in a world 
that apparent]y seems to totally rule out 
such a possibility. 

Theory has suggestod maioly four ways 
ofauaJningthii lauerend. or. what amounts 
to the same thing, of resolving this 
proMematic, One. appropriate the alienating 
Other. This has been a dominant theme of 
I most western theory, especially since the 
, anlighienment Two, negate the other, as 
, In certain of the eastern traditions. Three. 

, nake pact with the other, advocated most 
, lucentjy by Jurgen Habermas. And. four. 

, annihilate (he self, that Is, the alienated 
, subject, thereby bringing to a conclusiofl 
; the very struggle for (he realisation of a 
( nondialogical existence. Elements of (his 
I suggestion art visible in Schopenhauer. 

I Camus and Dostoevsky. 

I We will contend, through im implicit 
: dislogue with the existing theory (and 
, 'dialogue* here hu the same oonnoteiion 
as underlined in the frameworl above, for 
. the author secs the present exercise as part 
of his lUUiggle for existence), that the four 
suggested ways cannot resolve the 
problematic due to their inner limitations: 
(l)The subject may not be able to 
appropriate the other because the other is 
a multiplicit and multiplying subject. 

. (2) The subject cannot negate the other 
since negation presupposes a continuing 
recognition of the other which implies a 
:C0ASinuifl| confrontation with it. (3) The 
I subject may make pact with the other; 

. however, somc-whai like in (2), it would 
mean a persistence of the dialogue. Finally 
(4). the problematic it not resolved by an 
, annihilation of the self: by this act the 
/ wbjaci moves out of the dialogic al world— 
i leaviiiglt intact—having paid the highest 
coat for this exit, his very existence. 
There it motber. a fifth, clue to a solution 
lo this pro' lem, articulated most eletfly in 
jean'Pran.ois Lyotard who talks of the 
I‘atomisation’ or dispersal or the other 
lihrough the strategy of ‘critique*. that is, 
ta rhetorical (meaning real, concrete) 

*'language game*. Although Lyotard 
'Mvancei this view In opposition to the 
Idlacourse of enlightenment and his theory 
in itself a 'critique* of the enlightenment 


prefect atomisation or dispersal is just 
anoiber word for appropriation, and 
therefore this suggestion falls lo the same 
category as the one meotiooed at 1 1) ^ve 

One may mention one more, a sixth, 
suggested method toendihiscDnIlici: ‘love* 
or i^niify with the other. ‘This sugfesiion 
is found mainly in the moral-ieligious 
discoone but also in some etbicr^political 
thou^t. such as of Ouidhi. We have 
brought up this suggestion as ooe of the 
peripheral ones as It rests oa a totally 
different plane oflogic than ours. It remains 
none the less the most powerful one. The 
source of both its logical distinctness and 
iu power IS the questioning implied in it 
of the very concept of the 'other*: it is 
grounded in the notion of essential 
'oneness* of the subjecis Including the 
nonhuman ones. This not only puts it in 
an altogether different analytical category 
but also for the same reaaon makes ii (he 
most difficult to eianune. By challenging 
the most basic premise of our uoderuai^ing 
of the world. It compels us to abandon that 
premise for the momcat and confront it on 
a different ground. 

Without vacating our own ground the 
question that we could have asked of it is. 
If I am one with all the other subjecii. 
wherefore then the need for me to love 
them or xlentify with them? Bui obviously 
this is the questionthat wecMuietask.for 
the answer from the other logic would be: 
‘'You should love them hreousr you are 
one with them.” An alternative that we 
have is to pomt out what appears to be an 
anomaly within this logic. And that anomaly 
is: it uaei the notion of ‘love* which should 
apparently belong only to ostr logK to 
const met a view of a tocall y di ffereM logical 
order—"You should love (hem because 
you are one with them'*—forgetting (hat 
love. IQ our logic, presupposes glhemex*, 
that it embodies a need and therefore a 
desire for oneness. 

If we resort to this alternative, however 
we caa ourselves be accused of taking 
concepts from one order of logic and 
projecting them onto another without regvd 
to (heir possibly different meaning in the 
laner. What we need to do. fim. therefore 
is to Uy lo discover the recarung of the 
terms ‘love* and ‘oneness* in this othfr 
logical order we are talking of. Ooe thing 
ihtt is clear is that love in this order does 
not presuppose otherness, ooi does oneness 
imply hen the absence of the need for love, 
lo fact, love presupposes here preciaely tbe 
opposite of otherness—oneness; and 
implied in oneness is precisely tbe need for 
low. In other words, whileth^Is ooeitess 
here, (his is a oneness which has a void 
within Itself aitd this void ehnbe filled with 
love. At the same tine, the nature (be 
love that would fill this void is such that 
the need for it would not ceaK to exist even 


after the void has once been filled—Ihe 
oneness being a given and i permanent 
cotiTy devoid of love. It is,this given and 
permanent need for love, love that is to be 
brought to one another by the subjects- 
become-one. that makes tbdr existence— 
for. being one they have no rtUNicntkip — 
a dialogical one. for this need signifies an 
absence, which in turn signifies a struggle 
to nil it. Admittedly, the dialoglcality of. 
ihis existeoce A of different order, and 
hence the nature of the efforts lo end i t and 
the route to this end too would be dlffefem. 
but Uuii IS Bol the point vre were trying to 
discover here. 

IV 

Does that mean that the human subject 
IS condemned to live a dialogical exiileoce? 
While the answer to this question ippean 
at (his point to be yes, and while most 
available Jheory tacitly concurs with (his 
cone luiion. far from bringing the discussion 
to an end. it only lays the ground fpr its 
further ^ning up and io more directions 
than one. For. not only is the humin subject 
an existential being, as we have projected 
him so ftf, he is also for this very reason 
an imagMing subject. And the richer and 
more complex is the world of his existence, 
and (herefoK the intanserand more complex 
is his struggle for existence, the ric^ier and 
more* complex is likely to be what we 
would call die world of his imaginiiion. 

But what is the significance of our 
introducing (his world at this point of the 
dtscuiikw? One significance obviously is 
that It gives ui an opportunity lo allege (hat 
political theory has so far nearly totally 
neglected this whM in our view has been and 
is incieasingly becoming one of the more 
important areas of man's existence. Only 
recently have some attempts been made to 
lake conscious notice of the significance of 
man’s imagination for the political world he 
may want to bui Id around himself. However, 
what makes inadequate the aaempts like 
these is that they take notice mainly of the 
‘collective* imagination of (he human 
sub^eos. While the concept of collective 
imagination is in itself of a controversial 
nature and should, for (hat reason, be taken 
up for discussion, what is more incentive 
here is to advance a propoeition which will 
form the basis of a necessary component of 
the discussion to fcdlow. Tlus proposition is: 
ft is not merely that man's imagination, or 
the world of bis imagination, is an important 
sphere of hisexistoce, but alsothai it bdcuigs 
etsentiaUy to Im diaJogical world and is as 
aucb a dialofical phenomenon. Having Hdd 
this, h ne a d a lo be painted out that the nature 
of man* s imagination as a dialogical activity 
is sonewhM differeni from that of hU other 
dialogical activities. While like them It 
enables him to con fr ont the.diilogical world. 
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TWa CMifronuiioii threu^ nnceidefKe 
that man'i imagiiiatioa makes available lo 
Um could ai oae level be interpreud as a 
ncgicion 9f ihe wofid in the sense of ui 
escape from it. where 'escape' is intended 

10 iMve the meaning of an essential non- 
confromation. However, apart from the fKt 
dial negation—as we have indicated above— 
is never, in any of its forms, a nondialogtcal 
activity, the phenomenon of confromation 
tttfough transcendence is MsJly different 
and far more complex than mere negation: 
It is actually an aoerept ai ro<ieaiing the 
world. And Hut re>creatkm lakes place not 
meiely In a metaphysical, 'non-worldly* 
fashion, where the tciivUy of man’s 
imagination bears a. truly transcendent 
character. Rathar, thiiactivity is never devoid 
of—and more often than not actually 
reallies-Mhe potential of transforning the 
*rear. the 'material' world. It is in this sense 
that Prouvt. when he was writing 
fltmtmbronce of Things Fast, had 
transformed his wc^d. and vvi Gogh, when 
he was struggling to ‘cipture’ the vanoui 
shades of light. h«j transformed his. Nor is 

11 an occasional Proust or van Gogh who is 
capable of effecting this activity or this 
nnsformation. The case of a Proust or van 
Gogh. or. even more truly, ofa schizophrenic 
subject, provides only an extreme and 
therefore a less comrnon instance o( a more 
pervasive phenomenon. The case of a 
schizophrenic subject, is, in fact, ihc rarest 
of all insofar as the depth and intensity of 
this activity and wansformation is here the 
greatest. It cmsiiiutes an instance where the 
world created by the imagination completely 
overwhelms and replaces through toi^ 
transformation the so-called real world—so- 
called, because once (he created world is the 
only worid in which the schizo^venic subject 
lives, it becomes for him the only real world. 

And it is here (hat the second point of 
the significance of our introducing the world 
of imaginatioo in this discussion comes to 
the fore, lliis point lies in the fact that 
imagination seems to provide the human 
subject with so far the only possibility of 
transforming his world in the sense of 
making it nondialogical. This possibility 
inheres in (he complete transformation that 
imagination seems to promise. For unless 
(he inherited world of the subject has been 
(ransfonned compietety. that is. until it has 
undergone total re-creation, it remains, to 
a greater orlesser degree, a dialogical world. 
Does that mean that a completely schizoid 
subject is a complesely I i berated one? Given 
the model of (be existential or life world 
that we have sketched so far, it thes seem 
(0 mean exactly that In this model, a 
potentially schizoid subject can only be 
said (0 have mgtncdhimself into a schizoid 


world, a precea leading, after a poim, tir an 
obliletaUuii of his iaherfied wortd. 


Aod here, before we pro ce ed aay fbflber. 
it Deeds to be poiMed oui, oeeds to be 
underlined in fact with all the rhetorical 
power that orte has at orte's command, that 
this appein to be a damniog irubcimest, 
of the highest order, of the world in tHiicA 
we live—this, the phenomenon of 
schizophrenia, which, despite all the 
willingness that may go into its making and 
therefore imo the making of a schizoid 
world as an alternative lo the one il rejects, 
expresses in its essentiality, and because 
of this very willingness, an aaguishsd 
anwiliinfness ro /save this worU. 
Prompting one to ask: Surely there must 
be a leu (racic way of transfomung one's 
world, of ridding it of its dialogicality. and 
thereby of preserving one's essentially 
nondialogical self that finds itself at odds 
with this world from Use momcBt it isbbm? 

And a position we arrived at a couple 
of peragraphs above, where we said that 
’'unless the inherited wortd of the subject 
has been (rsnsformed completely, that is. 
until it hu undergone a tottl re-creetim). 
it remains, to a greater or lessor degree, 
a dialogical world”, has. indeed, within it 
elements promising the way to if not a 
complete transformation of a subject's 
dial^ical world then at least a partial 
transformation of it. At (he same time, this 
position is such that li has already made 
clear its propensity lo force us—unieu we 
want to discontinoe to adhae to it-^o 
introduce a modificaiKm in our model of 
the dialofical world outlined towards the 
beginning of ihis essay. We had contended 
there that if a subject makes a pact with 
the other, with the aim of ending his 
dialofical existence, it would not Mtain 
this end since the existence of a pact is 
predicated on a conlinuing recognition of 
the other which implies in turn a continuing 
confrontation with it. However, the position 
we have revhed and mentioned above has 
opened up the possibility of aitaifunf st 
least a partial closure trf the dialogical 
world, for this position suggests that to the 
degree this w^d has been re-created to 
ihat degree it has become less dialogical. 
If this were lo be accepted, then we have 
to admit that while a pact with the other 
would not end a subject's confrontation 
with it. it would certainly make this 
confrontation less imense thereby making 
his existence more bearable. 

It would seem to follow from this that 
If we apply a similar logic to the 
phenomenon of appropriation, as different 
from a pact, we w^d likely get a similar 
result. Thai is. a partial appropriation of 
the other, in the pursuit ofrtoi^aloglcalUy. 


by forcing him to become potentially leas 
dialogical, would reduce (he dialogicality 
of the subject’s life world to that degree. 
If a pact can blunt the dialogical edge of 
the other, so should, it would seem, a 
partially effected approprietion. For evea 
though it IS different from a pact in essential 
make-up, it is similar in effectivity: a pad 
aimed at lod realising a partial reduction 
of dialogicality i s no more holistic i n results 
than • partial appropriation. 

This project, nevertheless, seems 
implausible, and for precisely the reason 
(hat makes appropriation different from a 
pact: the element of force implied In the 
former and seemingly missing in the Iwer. 
For force, it is clears only pushes 
underground—rather than cutting it 
dow n—(he dialogical potenti al of the dther 
into a region where it impatiently waits for 
a chance to resurface and possibly regain 
iu former nature. 

However, is a pact really so different 
from appropriation? For. firstly, a pact 
may be forc^ by one subject onto another, 
or. secondly, it may be equal threai of 
poieiHlally exercisable force that impels 
opposing subjects to arrive at a pact. In 
bmh cases, it is the involvement of force, 
actual or potential, which is the .decisive 
element, and which reduces a pact 
essentially lo an appropriation, with the 
difference that. here, thii may be an 
appropriatim that, under ideal cc^tiona, 
is effected equally by contesting subjects. 

In these ideal conditions at least, 
nevenheless—it can be contended—an 
appropriation through pact is actually a 
shedding of some dialogicality by both sides 
in an equal measure and. therefore, if at all 
it is » appropnation. it is one which is 
effected, as it were, by an abstractly existing 
third subject for (he equal good of both tite 
others, ^bling us to say (hat a pad under 
ideal corKLitiana-''tiia( is, when both (besides 
possess or are capable of applying equal 
force i s atuiolly a pact, and that a pact 
under Uu than ideal conditions is no pact 
at all but a one-sided appropriibon. 

VI 

If a pactmade by inequal subjects, however, 
does not reduce the dialogic^ity of the life 
world, and if to achieve this end. tberefore, 
a pact must be jnade by equal subjects, then 
the possibility of reserving the pi^lematic 
(hro^ a pad is very limited indeed. Fbr 
Id (he life world, such as we find it, there 
are very few subjects who. at a given moment. 

may be said to be equal with some ocbera, 
and even when they are so equal, they also 
have to struggle with the inegaai others, 
below but more importantly abovs 
themselves. When the struggle is w*th those 
below (that is, who potreu lesser power), 
a subject can hope to appropriate them or 
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’ tf kM la drive tiwir dUlogical potemUf 
l e npo wf ily Mnderground, ihiu making his 
enralife wo(^that much kss dialogical. But 
whoi it (die Mnigglel is with those above, 
he hai M optico but 10 either be appropriaied 
(duhng thjt struggle), or. altcmMively, keep 
icnie of his dialogical potential in abeyance 
ail the moiMsM for its retrieval and use 
preaenu itself. 

*niis has two implications significant for 
the further course of this discussion. One. 
lome ftubjecis have to struggle harder than 
the others for the same or evena lower level 
of eiislence. And. two. this struggle is 
etrried on at multiple levels of eaistence. 
While these observations are not in 
themselves new. they serve to indicate the 
riebness and compleaity of the eaisience 
of especial ly the modem subject and t hereby 
, the difficulty of arriving at a paci for this 
subject. For nos only is it true that some 
J. subjects have to sifuggle harder than the 
I others and that the straggle for caistence 
,, bu to be waged at a growing multiplicily 
, of levels* it it also beyond denial that these 
., levels are nearly as many as the iiwjividual 

* others a subject has to encounter and 
:, confront in his daily existence, including 

I the memberi. where applicable, of his most 
I immediategroup.thefamily.This not only 
I makes the life of the individual subject an 
I lotenninable stretch of (imoroutes I siencc. 
*, It |lso means that not all of the itraggle 
[ or rather struggles a subject may have to 
' I wage are Institulional in nature. Indeed, it 
’: is one of the basic aasumptiont of this essay 
': that a large—perhaps the largest—pan of 
•; a subject's dialogical existence is spent in 
realms which remain toully beyond the 
: available institulional arrangements ai any 
.«. given moment. From which it follows that 

I these realms deserve as great—if not a 
greater—a pait of theoretical aaeniion ax 

. these arrangements are cnsiomanly given. 

* It speaks of the ingenuity of fictional 
u liteniure—and even of poetry and drama— 
[ indeed it speaks of its superiority over 
.: polNical theory that such attention is to be 

I I found in ir rather than in the lancr. Hence 
I the case for a litersiurisation'. so to speak. 

< of political theory, by which It is meant 
that political theory display the same 
1 1 sensitivity towards individual human 
I; condition and individual human conscious* 
'I .iMSs as is found in fictional literature, and 
deal with them with the same minute 
( lubtlcry and thoroughness, 

I fo this context, the weakness of the most 
I existing political theory inheres in us 
' tendency to deal with the human subject 
I mainly as a member of some collecti vines. 
1 and with the larger of these collectivities 
. at that. It is presumed that the subject 
f becomes dialogical only insofar or he is 
.'laudi a member and—what only follows 
'hhii—hit strugglei through collectivities. 
»tii essentially against similar other 


colfectiviifea. Whai is forgonee. first, is 
that a subject miy finds hirasdlf a member 
of a colleciiviiy. and that as such bis 
collective identity is basictily an imposition 
on him. Secondly, pert of the dialogical 
consciousness of a subject stems from 
precisely this imposition, for this finding 
is one of ihc acts as well as the momenis 
of the acquisition of this consciousness, ft 
is this finding, Ihe dawning of (his 
knowledge—among innumerable others— 
that makes the su^eci from a being*in- 
iuelf into a being-for-iuelf. that is. chat 
irvisfonns him into a dialogical subject. 
And insofar as it transforms him so.it puts 
him against not only the 'roendicfs' of 
other 'coHraivitics* but also those of his 
own'. The acquisition of dialogicality. 
thus, is a subjective act and a subjective 
moment, and so is Ihe siraggle a subject 
wages including against the members of 
other collectiviiies. and or member of his 
own colleciivity. The other, il follows, is 
never a 'collective other', nor is the self 
ever a 'collective self. It also folfewt. 
inevitably, lhal 'collective imaginaiion' is 
an abstracted category, like the two other 
categoner mentioned above. All ibese 
categories may facilitaie analysis, bui they 
can never lead to the acquisition of ever 
greater political understanding. Tbc 
possibility of Ihe acquisition of such an 
understanding presupposes the discovery 
of categories which are founded on a 
knowledge ol iheindividual self embedded 
in an alienaiing world. This knowledge 
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thus it prior to the dUcovefy of these 
categiiries. But. does not olt knowledge 
presuppose the existence of some 
conceptual categories? And if that is so. 
how would we arrive then at knowledge 
of the 'individual self embedded in an 
alienating world' without such categories? 
Ihe answer is: a knowledge of (he i ndi vidual 
self is not dependent for its arrival on an 
exercise ol thought whereby 'an exercise 
of thought* is meant a reflection on the 
'objective' world. 'Rather. It comes via an 
txperienctng of the life world by the self¬ 
same Individual subject. This process of 
experiencing of the life world is akin to 
the one through an unfolding of which 
work s of an are bom. The bi (th of a pel Itical 
iheory carrying within it the possibility of 
an ever increasing understanding'of (he 
dialogical world is therefore akin to the 
binh of works of art. Works of art 
however—and our model here is primarily 
fictional literature—do not treai and cannot 
treat by their very nature the dialogical 
world in separation from the overall 
existential or life world. Nor can pofiUcal 
Iheory. so-called, do such a thing-that is. 
not treat the dialogical world as a part and 
mere extension of the existential world— 
and still carry within it the possibility of 
an ever expanding understanding of (he 
dialofical world. Ttii$ easay, which Is rooted 
in an experiencing of the life world by an 
individual subject, namely.thii author, may 
be taken as a preliminary attempt at an 
alternative political theorising. 
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A Primer on Fiscal Sanity 

Deeaa KhAtUmtc 

Pubtk EKpto dHu rc Maittgement by A PremcbtAd; iMenuiion^ Monetary Fund. 
Washington. DC. 1993: pp 282. 


*niB main raison d'etrt of econOfnics«ai a 
icience it that it helps to understand how 
scarce resoufces can be managed to meet 
compeung demands on their use. And yet 
there is an unbridgeable chastn between 
economic theory and polky. Debate oo 
policies typically ignores the essential 
element of efficiency, whenever the issues 
are raised of what the government should 
nvbllise and how it should spend what it 
mobilises by way of taxation and 
borrowing. A major reason for this hiatus 
between economic theory and its 
applleailon to government operations is 
that economic logic is elided in favour of 
economic ideology, whether of the right 
or the left. This is retlected generally in 
four policy areas^axation. public sector 
role in the ccoiuimy. siabilisaiiun policy 
and the nature and limits of government 
intervention. 

It used to be seriously argued In the 
1960s that the more the taxes raised as a 
proportion of GDP. the more was the 
expenditure incurred by govemmeru The 
question was not asked why this should be 
so; whether expenditure wax a dependent 
variable, being solely governed by the amount 
of tax receipts, or an autonomous vanabte: 
and whether the expenditure that followed 
taxation wit a total waste 'fbe same argument 
appeared in a different guise but with the 
same connotation more or less when the 
supply*side economists 1 1 kc Laffer came up. 
during the Reagan era, viith theic laughable 
tKMnitns that tiM rate of growth of ODP was 
inversely related to the lax ratio. All ihM was 
put foith IS a self-evident truth was that the 
expenditure out of tax receipts was all 
unproductive. 

The controversy on the public sector and 
Its rationale is alto, more or less, of the 
same genre. If the state sets up industry, 
it is necessarily unproductive or less 
productive than industries in the private 
sector and therefore theCDPgrowth is less 
than it would have otherwise been. This 
may or may not be the case, if the public 
sector IS efficiently operated. In other 
words, the Issue should have been posed 
more in terms of how invesiible resources 
are employed. 

The discussion on stabilisation policy 
generally fdcuwi on how the fiscal deficit 
should be reduced and the implicit 
arguments in the discussion centre on it. 
Those who Ideologically support the 


governm e nt‘s role In critical i o vestment as 
being central to the economy would not 
like capital expenditure to be reduced to 
achieve fiscal consolidation. For them, the 
government's capital expenditure is 
sacrosanct, regardless of how it is 
incufred. Those who are on the Mher side 
of the ideological divide stress the 
fungi bility of money. The resources saved 
through scaling down government capital 
expenditure are available to the private 
sector. Though nothing explicitly is said 
about efficiency, it is just inferred from 
vague profMMncemencs on the subject. 

The last Steam of arguiMMj ceittes D the 
nature and limits of govemneM inaerveMion 
Here again, it is taken u axiomaiic that 
government interveMion is a aupenor or 
inferior policy, depending upon one's 
percepUonof ihenMure of the stMe. In general, 
a case for state intervention is made on the 
ground of market fai lure, which is commonly 
observed in many developing economies. 
But that in itself should not justify state 
intervention IVre are transaction cos s both 
in market and f ovcfiiment imuactions as 
Ronald Conse long agoemphasised. 
are efficieM and function best when the 
transaction costs are low. ui fact lower than 
the benefits that markets yield. Otherwise 
government should enter the scene to coned 
market failure. Bui the ease is not 
unambiguous unk&s it it shown that the 
transaction costs of interveniiofi are lower 
than the benefits it might bring in. However, 
these issues are shirred over both by the 
supporters of government loierveniion and 
its adversaries. The arguments of the former 
are buttressed by the f^se anologies of South 
Korea. Taiwan and Singapore, which have 
successful economic regimes, however 
defined, and they are countered by the latter 
through recounting the experience of 
countries in Latin America, south Asia and 
Africa which have starkly failed under 
autarkic policies. 

All ihev four strands of ideas have one 
common thread—they are all abstracted from 
the central criierion of efficiency. Taxes can 
be raised and expended, but the point u 
whether they art efnacmiy spent and here 
efficiency is defitwd in the econormc sense 
of maximum benefits from the use of 
minimura taaourcc. The same could be said 
about public sector operations, stabilisation 
policies which reduce capital expendiiure 
and the extent of state intervention. In the 


final analysis, it all depends on how the 
expenditure by the state is managed. The 
great merit ofPremchand' shook under review 
is ihai It deals head-on with all the relevant 
expendimre management problecns in the 
author's usual thorough and comprehensive 
manner, first revealed in his scholaily and 
rnuch'lauded work on GoversimeiuBiidIgcdng 
ondEsptndi/urt Cornsroi It offered an expose 
of the battle royal besvmen (he budgeler and 
the economist. Hiis book has a wid^ canvas 
anda fair amount of philosophical rundnadon 
with the author tangentially and dllptically 
pullingthe Icpof Bdiruniiteatori.polititiaBai 
economisu and other functionaries at diffimM 
layers of the government. 

Premchand does not deal merely in 
attractive but innoctsous niceties of expen¬ 
diture management. He straightaway 
enters the main battleground in a combative 
spini. "Practical politics have an enormous 
influence on these processes. Indeed 
politics is what spending is all about and 
this Is an integral part of expenditure 
management. But conventional wisdom holdi 
thatpolKic* dominant in policy formulation, 
and that impIemoitatJOA it adntinitmive in 
naturt.T>iiisimyth however—forpolitkal 
influen-ces and theinterplay of polities forces 
are to be found « every stage of management. 
They may be hard to measure, but theTesulta 
often show the footprints of politics" (p 7). 
tf whai Premchand ao cleariy elucidates ii 
lecognised. it will be easily seen why most 
of the debates economists revel in are sterile. 
Politics supersedes economics and the 
casualty is economic rationality. However, 
after having caught the bull the horns. 
Premchand steps back. The technicran and 
careworn budgeler in him wakea up. Ha 
shuns *'tiic political forces or (he rok of the 
legislature" and considers expenditure 
rnanagemem ai second remove from 
politics—"from Che point of view of the 
decision-makerfconcemed with both policy 
formulation and implementation) who. 
notwithstandii.^ the influesice of his public 
or private religion, has to address issues in 
that rok" ip 7). Then he proceeds to 'chalk' 
out. m his scholarly style, the expendimre 
management strategy. He thinks tbai such 
a strategy would overcome the problems 
created by 'uincertainty*. The need for i 
strategy Is inherent in the long process of 
expenditure management, in which eadh 
stage of the system has a separate vision 
and Us own scale of values. These visions 
and values have lo be blended into a 
harmonious whole. Premchand's stratagem 
1 $ no doubt correct and is probably necessary 
to discipline finance ministers and 
politicians, but how can one ensure its 
success if it IS abstracted from reeJpoiHikf 
In tha world we live in. expenditure 
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nuMfement divorced frem die politkel 
al emenl u JuM « euriosum tnd cut Iwdly 
be used u e tool lo keep pronigste 
fovcrnmeBti within the bounds ot 
"prepriety. eccomubiliiy and theed^ncy 
of the lystem for delivery of services to 
tbe community" (p 48X 
•The importance of non*iechftjeal 
considerttions or facton whkh cannot be 
dovetailed aystemadcaily in an **eapenditure 
management mechanjim** is thrown up in 
iharp rekief by Premchand's weH-articuUied 
and innovative device of "modular 
presentation of features" of eapendinire 
control drawn from a sample of countries of 
ail cuegones—indusinai, centra)ly«plannrd 
■td devclopin g^wluch use diflemil systems 
of eapendtture control. Whai these countries 
actually do In the field is derived from tbeir 
responses to the ^siionnaire issued by the 
■Jthor. The responses are revealing. Here is 
how countries u K eapenditure managemeni: 
*1n public expenditure ptanmng^ industrial 
country repiesenuiivcs felt that excessive 
politick interference wu a major problem. 
Therfepieaentaiivesofths plenn^ economies 
thought th« the major problem areas were 
excessive regidity in expenditure and 
fragmentation of respOAsi^liiies between 
planning and finance agencies, whereas 
offictalt of the developiAg countries, in 
paniculv those from suh^Sahuan Africa, 
viewed expenditure planning u a major 
problem." 

"In the cluster relating to the attenuon paid 
to special problem areas, orfKiaJs Irom 
industrial countries believed that pmducu VI ly 
in government operation and maintenance 
expenditures received the leui attention. 
While sharing this view, officials of ptaruied 
economiel thought adjustment for inflation 
received too Ihtle attention. Officials of 
developing countries believed chat control of 
penonalexpendinjres was the major problem 
In regard to resource plgnning. officials of 
industrial coumriei believed that the absence 
of convergence between expenditure and 
ravenue budgets at an early stage of (he 
process was a problem, while those from 
planned economies and the developing 
countries fdt that the ptanmng of revenue 
resources (and external resources for the 
developing countries) constituted a major 
problem" (pp 50.51). 

The factors identified rn Premchand's 
modular presentation based on empirical 
findings highlighc the one fundameiual theme 
that it IS (he polilicai element and the nature 
of governance, whether in relation to *‘rigidiiy 
of expenditure", "conflict between plaoning 
and finatKe agencies”, Inflation cuntror or 
Tcaource planning", which are overpowering 
in determining the partem and magnitude 
of government expenditure. It follows 
therefure that the efficiency of expenditure 
management is a correlate of the political 
element and any analytic framework devoid 


of Qie Isttcr will have no more than 
ornamental value. Authorities like Verae 
B Lewis and K N Chaudburi. who 
Pitmehaad quotes in profiuioci. bavecome. 
more or kss. 10 the saflie ceechttfon through 
deductive leasoning. L^wis, for eum^. 
points out that "gev en un en ts fall not to 
much because of lack of effort, but because 
they do too lirtie or too late or too much" 
and as a re«ili "the underlying approaches 
to etpersdiiure managemerM remain the 
same". Chaudhuri is more frank in 
concluding that Use "fundamenul charac* 
tcrisiics of a structure lexpendiiure 
management) remain unaltcr^ despite 
outward tronsformaiion", 

Wbat lessons can be drawn from the 
erudite study of Premchartd for nunagmg 
the expenditure of governments? An 
optimisi would delve into the analytic^ ol 


expenditure coatrol* nciocinale on 
ecooomic logic and the imperatives of g^ 
governance and come with an imprauive 
tome OB how expenditure should be 
optimally managed. Premchand is an 
optimist and hit scholirly, well-v utten 
book should be considered a heroic effort 
helping those wanting to rescue us from 
(he labyrinthine government machinery. A' 
pesiimeat would throw up his handa in 
despair and refrain from fighting a losing 
baule. but plead instead that govemmems, 
if they cannot extirpate the matastasis of 
politics! interference, should confine 
themselves to that level of expenditure 
which is essentia) and minimal and which, 
even when interfered with by the polilicai 
authorities, will Impair the least the 
economics of the countries and their 
citicenry. 
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Role of the Contented 

GParlhAMntfay 

Cnllnro of Con mum eat by John Kenneth Gtlbnith; Houghloo Mifflin 
Compony, Boston. New York, London. 1992; pp 195. $ 22.95. 


1>IIS book ii about (be auioidinal changes 
In the behaviour of the rnajoniy affluent 
towards (he minority poor in (he US4n the 
\99Q%,irtm one of concern to that of gross 
indifference. Galbraith, in his inimitable 
iiyte seen in The AJfhtent Seckiy. and 
other works, describes the culture of 
contentment and narrates the transition to 
It in 15 eminently readable chapters. What 
mikei the book of absorbing interest to 
Indian readers is the parallel to the current 
aituillon in India. Tbe situation here ia 
marked by the culture of contentment of 
the minority elite and lack of concern 
towards the majority poor. 

The first chapter titled 'The Culture of 
Contentment' traces briefly what (he 
Roosevelt administration did to save the 
capitalisieconomy and ensure a more stable 
and secure economic life. As a result, a 
contented majoniy has emerged on the 
scene. The government ii accommodated 
not to the reality of common needs but to 
the beliefs of the contented who are now 
the majority of (hoae who vote. 

The contented majority is comprised of 
people who manage to be m the middle and 
upper reaches of the great industrial 
corporations; independent businessmen; 
(hose in lesser employment but whose 
compensation is more or less guaranteed; 
(he larger population of lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, .icientists and accountants; 
families with dual pay cheques; a certain, 
if dimiiushing. number who once were 
called proletarians and Ihose whose wages 
are now sup plemented by those of a d i I i gent 
wife: big farmers benefiting from price 
support programmes: and (he aged living 
on pensions for whom (here is adequate 
retirement allowances and for whose 
remaining years of life there is adequate 
and ample financial provision. 

The first and most general eipression of 
the contented ntjohiy is its afTirmation thai 
those who compose it are receiving •heir jus( 
rewards. The secorut charvteristtc of the 
contented majority is short‘funpubHc machon 
in preference to protection of long*nio 
interest. The third is a highly selective view 
of the role of the stale, that ihe need is (O 
getthegovenmentoffihebaeksofthe people. 
Significantly, exceptions are made only m 
(he case of (a) military expenditure and (b> 
expenditure on interest payments. The fourth 
expression of the contented majority is the 
tacH approval of growing inequaliues. 


Much due is being attribuisd to ideotofy, 
idiosyncraiy or error of poUdcal kadenhip 
hasdeep roots in Am artca npobty, pansoUarly 
the doctrine that if a horse is fed amply with 
oass some wi\i pass ihrou^ to the road for 
the sparrows. 

There are people sdto do not share the 
comforts of the contented ma|oriiy. they are 
cencentmed in the slums c( great ddes; on 
deprived farms; as rml migrant labour, as 
moretfiffused poor of du old south; and as 
membertof minoniy groups, blacks or people 
of Kispamc origin. 

The underclass is integrally a part of 
larger economic classes and more 
importantly it serves Ihe living standards 
and the comfort of the more favoured 
community. This class is needed so that 
the more fortunate may be relieved of 
distasteful, disagreeable and low paidjobe. 
However, the iheor) upheld by the 
coMented maionty disguises these facis. 
The shift in srudies on poverty without 
reference to Ihe macro context in which the 
poor grow forms pan of (hi s effort towards 
the suppression of fundamental facts. 

Galbraith brinp out the perverse effecu 
of the recent theories of taxation and public 
services. Pub'ic services and taxalioo have 
disparaie impacts on the cooicniad iMjmiy 

and on (he underclass.The contented 

seeks reduction in taxes and cwtailmeM of 
welfare services. 

In two chapeen Galbraith brings out the 
modem accommodation ^economics of the 
culture of contcntmeni. There are three basic 
requiremems to serve contentment. One is 
die need to defend a generti limitation on 
go vemmett spending; a second more specific 
need is to fud social juiuficatioQ for Ihe 
untrammelled, uninhibited pursuit and 
possession of wealth; and the th^ is to 
jusu fy areduccdsenseof puMk reepcnsibility 
for the poor. 

In the culture of concentmeni a disiinction 
is invoked between private corporations 
and ihdr puNk couruerparts in relation to 
the bureaucracy. TTie former is perceived 
as effident whereas the latter is thought 
to be mentally moribund, seriously 
Incompetent and offensively arrogant. The 
Urge, private ocganisaiion cultivates its 
accepunee in several ways: (i) through 
regular rewards to those who surrender 
Independent thought; (ii) through 
diminishing the role of thought itself: and 
(iu) through increase in the number of 


persons who are subject to the influence 
of cultural conteatmeot, though 
bureaucracy is a hated word in the culture 
of contentment. Immunity from criticism 
of the bureaucracy from the private seaor 
is central. 

Oalbraidi comments that very few who 
cite Adam S nuto in favour of the fNecediag 
propositions hgve read his great boiA. '*Smit|i 
was in reality, the supreme pragmaiiit. and 
with muchelse,wesfullyopeAtoaDeceuafy 
or useful rok for the state. Smith was also 
ilarmiAgly doubtful about some of the more 
cherished capiialist instituboiu of our dme" 
(p 99). The inspiration for the culture of 
coiKcnuncstt came more fibrnOeotge Gilder, 
a free-lance philosopher whoac WmM and 
Faveny acquired a MNical standing in the 
early 19$0s, OiMar called for the necessity 
for faith as opposed to reasoning. He avowed 
that material progress was Ineluctably elitiM; 
It made (he rich richer and increased their 
number. excJbng s few extfaordmary men 
who could produce wealth over the 
democracic masses who consumed it. Gilder 
warned; "material progress is inimical to 
soermfic aconocDici. it cannot be explained 
or foreseen in mechanical and mathematical 
terms'*. He fiiilher pleaded that regressive 
(axes helped (he poor: "in order to succeed, 
the poor need moat of all (he spur of their 
povmy'*. 

Gilder's faith was siq^poried by the taxaiton 
doctrine of Arthur Laffer who said that 
reduction In taxes would not diminish but 
increase aggregate government revenues. 
While Gilder and Arthur Laffer supported 
the theory of wealth accumulation by (he 
rich. Charles A Murray pleaded that the poor 
are impoverished and are kept m poverty by 
Use public measures psrtKuJariy the welfare 
paymeoti that are meant to rescue them from 
their plight. 

In (WO well-written chapters on 'The 
Military Nexus' Galbraith unfolds (he 
autonomous characterof military power. This 
prevented any reduction in military 
expenditure even after ihe Soviet power 
coll^sed Understanding of politics in our 
time will continue to require an ^ipreciation 
of (he depth. breaddi and influence of modem 
militafy power. The chapter on foreign policy 
brings out its recreative role. 

in two concluding chapters Oalbrsiih 
raises (he question 'whtf then is thefuture'’' 
of the culture of conieniment He reflecis 
on some possibilities of change: (i) adverse 
devdop-menis (hit will challenge the sense 

of comfortable well-being; (ii) widespread 
economic disaster: (ill) adverse military 
action ihM is atsodated with intemstional 
misadventure; and (>v) erupiion of an angry 
underclass. A severe reemsion oedepresiion 
would ihske the politksl economy of 
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cQumatmitoA landiDcteit*. 

«reMi]i ii evea sow flv from concja floce 
mtfaobilf>eoontfy ud more AJacotto Hew 
Deal the poaftiesQftheeoatefKedbu been 
gradually atreofthened. very ipedAcally 
by tbe reeaiurei then ao v^emenily 
reaUted. One of the atill«KkBOWledged 
tbmta to contentment li inflaaloo. Unlike 
the effect of declining output and 
unemploymeni. iu effect ii feh aereag the 
full ipectnim of the economy. Therefore 
in the ege of contentment it haa become 
a matter for deep coBcera. 

The military power la ita aubaianttal 
aowgtti would be e dveal to the culture of 
coMenanent la the hmire. Thoo^ ttte need 
for ndUtaiy deployment and KUon egainet 
■reea of eoowuMiat eipenaion haa 1eireiwd> 
h ibould be rgec^Md that the military 
ettabliahmea In the US operatea out of m 
Imcnialpowarofitaown. Xa aconae^MAce. 
the mUllwy budget hai nmaioed rebKiveJy 
unaffected Another threat to cotueaUBem 
conM from thoee who are left ouuide ka 
eonfort—from the underclaai in the urban 
aluma to whkh It haa beea cxienaivaly 
However, the membere of the 
imdcrclau ere not a homog en eoua group. 
Yaa the poaiiUlitiea of an undeitliaa group 
revolt, deeply diaturblni to coMentmeat. 
exJita and growl atrongcr, Noone should be 
nirpiiied if (he growing uneenploymeM in 
(he underdaaa ahould le^ lo a vtotem 
acdon. Galbraith wHiei. *1( haa always been 
ona of the Mgh teaeia of comfort that (he 
uftcomfeiiahle accept peKefuUy. even glad* 
ly, rtslr fKa. Such a belief lo^y may be 
suddenly and aurpriain^y disproved" (rtthe 
context of nich deveiopiiienu. (he reactien 
of the comfnuniiy of cootenunent is to reeort 
so tha hiring of peraonei aacuriiy guards; to 
eacape to (be safe auburba; to more extensive 
uee of dm eofetceracot of lews of detention 
for (bole who revolt agynat the. culture of 
cooteniRicni: to armed rapreulM by the 
police and then by (he military. 

In the concluding chepter tilled 
'Requiem*.Galbraith rafkects on (he poaai- 
bilxty of d»e collective force of democracy 
corractiBg'the situation in favour of the 
uaderelaaa. But be does not foceace this 
pouibility in the context ofcrimmaliaatioA 
of pditici. 

Baiic to dua greater long-run security of 
the cooceaied Ja the nature of (be modem 
iodiiirial economy. The needfor increased 
public expcsidilure isdiacounied. Similarly, 
d)c need for taxadoo to reduce the deficit 
in the fedecel budget ii also discounted. 
Nothing in tha age of contentment has 
c on tr ib u ted so strongly to iDcongiBcquaiity 
at the reductioo ie taxes. Here (^ collinon 
betyreea wiae social action and the culture 
of contentment is moat apparert, Punber. 
dte diamal consequences of speculative 


actlvfiea of (ho aaviap aod Iona 
asacwd a iions would hnve bean provwtted 
by acrupulous regulation. The margerivd 
aci}Qiai(ioo mania of tha i9b0a couM have 
been abend in (he emly nagea by l^ialatwe 
reduiriBg heeringf and a wasd^ petiod to 
assess the vitiua of any large aobnitiitioo 
of debt for eqoiiy—(he universal feeture 
of cotportte rai^ng. other nergen and 
tev er a g e d buy-outs. Similariy. though the 
importance of education ia recognised, the 
willingneu lo appropriate public funds, 
especially for yrnding on schools in the 
cenirel cities, hu been lacking. The 
resource I now going to the military 
astablishmeni. those devoted to luch 
duMous weaponry as Star Wan would, If 


eduction But no ona hheuM doubt tha 

formidible oppoaftloo of the aubnemoua 
mUitvy power. At a cenaequence of such 
pollclea advenely affecting the poor, the 
numbar of Americana living beloiir tha 
poverty tine mexeasod by 2t per ceai tat 
juai 10 yeen from 24.5 milUoo in 1971 
to 52 million in l9bS. By then neai;ly one 
in every five ehlldren was bon in peveriy 
(p 107). 

Galbraitit coodludea Ms book on a sad 
note. Ha tvriiea: **& the past, wilten, on 
taking pen. have asaumed that fioo the 
power ^ their talemcd proac muii proceed 
(he remedial action. No one would be more 
delighled than t were there similar bopo 
from the present offering. Alas, however, 
tot is not." 
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SPECIAL ABTICLES 


Colonial State and Colonial Working Conditions 

Aspects of the Experience of Bengal Jute Mill Hands, 1881-1930 

ParlmftlGbo«h 


This paper examines certain facets of the working conditions in the jtttt rniils within the triangular structure 
constitused by the colonial state tn India, the AnglO’Scotiish management of these nulls in and around Calcutta, and 
the labour force employed therein. The paper concentrates on two issues, those relating lo the minimum age of the 
workers and their hours of work, and argues that the rules concerning these were systematicallyflouted by the employers 


with the connivance of the state. 

IN any ^ouM of wofking clau history a 
major pari <s ilwayi occupied hy a 
coiulderation of the work proceu within 
which (he worker funciioni. T( n this process 
which shapes the worker, determining his 
exiuence as such. Otviouily, the worker is 
iKM an Isolated Individual, he grows up and 
develops within a certain ambience, in a 
certain relationship with his curuexi and. 
above all. with his employer. In a way, the 
position of the employer within the 
configuration is more cniciaJ than any other 
element. The extent to which he is separated 
from ihe worker, with a distinct identity, 
dirccOy determines ihc details of the wo^ 
process to which the worker is subtccted . The 
histoiy of the working class Is more a history 
of (he worker* s generalised relaiionship with 
his employer estabhshed through the work 
process, a^ of his generalised respoMcs to 
It. thin anything else. 

The role of the stale here assumes a 
panicularly criltcal importance. To make 
another obvious siaiement. the rdaJiaruhip 
between the worker and his employer as 
medialed through the work process functions 
within a network of lasvs. formed by the state 
m its capKity as the regulatory agency of 
the society over which it previdea. Now. the 
state regulates but in turn is also regulated 
by the cross currents within the society. The 
tension within the society, m this case, 
primarily ibe tension between (he working 
class and the class of employers, is. 
therefore, reflected In (he laws which 
establish the modalities of the worker- 
em|doyer relationship. The relative strength 
of the worker and of his em(4oyer determine 
the specific onentation of the laws. 

But the question, which always attains 
vital importance, is what role the state plays 
vis-a-vis the employer and the worker. ^ 
all practical purposes, as the ultimate arbiter 
in the general affairs of the society, state has 
to assume a neutral facade and maintain an 
equal distance with the (wo players in ihe 
garw, Yel. the state can assume the role 
of the arbiter only when it. paradoxically, 
agrees to behave as the representative of ihe 


ruling class m the society. Its autonomy, 
indeed, ns sovoreigmy. can survive only as 
long SI h agrees to not exercise its privilege 
as truly eeutral. Although for bnef periods 
suit can appear (o act as autonomous, 
effecuvely its actuMs mwM. consciously or 
uACOiueiously. benefit (he imeieus of the 
ruling class, if it hat to survive. There ix. 
therefore, necessarily, always an anempi on 
the part of the slate, (o pose, to hoodwink, 
the general society, and peas off the interests 
of the ruling class a$ the lateKSts of all (he 
other classes in the society. From the other 
side. It also remaiAs true, a la Oraraaa. ihai 
(he ruling class can effectively function as 
the ruling class only when it is iMe to 
establish its h eg emony over the rest of the 
society. The extern to which tt is ebk to do 
«o detmines the extent to which the fecede 
of neutrality of its lepresentaiive. the suie. 
IS maintained, and the flats of the state are 
accepted. Willingly. by the restof the society. 

This position is further emphasised in a 
colonial socidy. The only crucial difference 
is that Ihe aAxkxy of (he eolofiiil iiaic lo 
maintain the neuiral facade is naturally kss. 
and (here is a mudt bolder ptodamation of 
the colonial interests as its paramouni 
consideraiioA YeL k is of greet interest as 
to how much lime and energy is devoted by 
the same colorual state to demonnraie th« 
aithebacfcofallksacuons lies the welfare 
and benefit of the natives whose destiny had 
been to came under its benign dupensation. 
It is. of course, easier to see through its 
preachinp and practices than is the case 
with a non-colonial stale. The coloma] ruling 
dass as composed of the white oflidals and 
Lheirnati VC coUabonion are so much racially 
and socially separated from the rest of the 
society (hat the question of trying to est^ ish 
and then to maintain hegemony does not 
realty arise. The neutrality of the state, 
therefore, is. to that cxieni. less imponani. 
It is. iterefocc. possi^ to argue that the rual 
conflict, so far as workers in a colonid state 
wen concerned, lay. more palpaNy. not so 
much with rheii employers as with ihc state, 
which acted as (heir surrogate. 


This view assumes funher importance If 
we consider another aspect of the situation. 
Cap! tail St industry, wherever it may hm 
occurred, be it in the metropoliian country 
or in a colony, exhibited m its early stagea 
(he same ferwity when It came to labour 
exploitation and extraction of surplus. 
Sweated'labour existed everywhere and a 
mere narraiioa of facts about factory procesa 
IS not likely lo reveal (he specificity of 
conditions in a colony. This would necessitate 
an undersundingof colonial tneiMali ly. iridch 
precisely speaking, was external to (he 
working of capital in the colony, but. which 
nonetheless, it must be understood, 
modulated its functioiung. This is exactly 
(he reason why Ihe colonial state, with its 
various limbs for enforcemenl of authority, 
assumes that much cnticality in any 
understanding of i sjiuation of this kind. 
Colonial state, epitomising colonial 
arrogance-^die arrogance of race, of being 
vsctori over the vanquished of the whiles 
being the walking gods on eaitl^was 
rcnecied in the motions of colonial capital. 
The I i mbs of (He stale, the factory i nspectors, 
other bureaucrats at vanou s levels, the police, 
and so on, articulaled this. Profit motive of 
Ihe mill owners was (here and, as would be 
seen, the question of rustainabiliiy of me 
industry wou Id be repeaedly raised whenever 
(he issue of providing rdief lo the mill hands 
came up, Bui above all there would be ihe 
confidence of knowing tetter, otbeing privy 
to a knowledge that the natives were (fafferm, 
requiring a treatment different from (he one 
lhai may be conceded lo (he woikmen at 
home. Tliis is why the connivance between 
the Slate and the mill owners in the making 
and unmaking of laws became that much 
more palpable and criikil in (he colonies 
than elsewhere. 

On this general format, we propose (o 
examine cenain faceis of (he working 
conditions m the mills within the triangular 

t iruciuiv consiiluted by (hecolomel state in 
ndta, Ihc Anglo*Scoiiish management of 
(he |ul<r nulls in and around Calcuna. and 
the labour force employed therein. We have 
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cboMa the juie mills as the focus of our 
fOcntfon prinurily because they comprised 
the premier ioduatrial imerest group in 
eotonial India. The period chosco is from 
1111, the year of the fim Factory Act. to 
1930. the year the Royal Cocnmisslon on 
Labour was consti tuted. because we fed that 
th ese y ear s provide us with a faaly c o n x iuta i 
set of yean In which to investigate the 
probictn. 

To £0 back (0 what we started with, we 
consider this aspect of the workers* 
expenence to be of importance, as it was in 
the intersciees of these relationships ttet (he 
exiitential problems of the workers were 
formed and ariicuiated. To better highlight 
our probkmatic. we shall concentrate on 
two issues, those relating to the minifflum 
age of the worker, and his hours of work, 
and show how rules concerning these were 
lysiemaiicalJy ignored and flouied by the 
employefI with (he connivance of the state. 

The discussion is divided into several 
sections. We begin by a brief survey of what 
the various factory laws in this period 
wamnied; (hen wcoutllneiheKtual worfang 
conditions prevailing in the mills; fin^y. 
we take up the matter of official atutudo 
as it prevailed in this period. 

I 

^ The first Factory Act. passed in IS9I. 

I decided ihai the minimum age of a child 
worker should be seven years, with a 
maximum permissible working time of nine 
: hours a day. They were also to have a 
mlnimunror four holidays in a motiih and 
i fixed intervals of rest during ihe working 
day. No other category-^-^ It male or adult 
I female >■ it may be noted, was touched upon 
I in the act. 

In 1891 the government of India set up 
. ; Factories Commission which suggested 
some changaa, leading to fresh factory 
M legislation. The minimum age was raised 
• from seven to nine with a seven-hour day 
.1 for child workers between nine to 14, 

. [ I Women were to do an I l«hour day aod 
I restrictions were imposed on their working 
;. after 6 p m and before 5 pm. 

Hie nest phase of factory l^slaiion ttaned 
In 1907 when a new Factory Labour 
*' Commission was appointed by the Home 
^. government leading to a new law in 1911. 

Restriction was now put on the working time 
l of (exliletmits. the maxi mum limit for which 
I wu fixed ai 12 hours. OiiM workers in 
I textile units were to do a six-hour day. and 
1 women II. 

I ^ Hie first world war saw several important 
( changes in this regard. To start with, there 
: wasarapideapansionie production followed 
by I slump when the war-induced demand 
‘iibegan lo fall. Further. iMematiorwl labour 
'Welfare movement began to gain pace 
^U^fTecting the sand of the Home government 


and the f ourenme n i of India. All these led 
(0 freah offidal iniervenrion iaio labour 
matters while makiag big employers 
ameaeble so changea By the amendment to 
(he Act of 1911 in 1922. timfore. for the 
fiist time hours for adult male workers were 
spreifically restncied to 11 per day and 60 
per week. Women could not be cm^oyed 
before 7.a m and after S.30 p m and Ihe 
minimum age of a child wotto was fixed 
ai i2 with a six-hour day for 12-10 15-yesir 
oMs. There were rules regarding coe^puisory 

rest and holidays. 


n 

A: Hie principal working panern in (he 
juie mills throughout the petM remained 
the ffluhi-shift system in which hatchet of 
workers attended the machines in shifts, so 
that each bmch secured an enouM of rest 
even while the machines were conriaMly in 
operation. Understandably, this way of 
working required more haruSs than if ooe 
batch of wwters had worked the whole day. 
In the 1920s. there began a tndsney to wards 
singk-ihifi working which me«K that one 
batch of workers nended die machmee in 
two ahifb with a small break in btfwoen. 
The main reason behind tUs. apart from 
more stringent application of ndes. was that 
the mills were now anxious lo cut down 
production after tiie war. 

Two geiwnl features of nil workup, 
(hose of excess hands and eatesded hours, 
were seen rigM from (he begmnang of the 
period. In 1179. A Crabbe, the manager of 
Champdani Jute Mills, reported that with 
shift system his mill worked 12 hours a 
day. For children and young pereoru this 
meant 8Vk hours of work at an average, end 
it wasclaimed that since they were allowed 
to go out for b«h and retohmenu the 
actual working period came to 7% hours.' 
India Jute Company, which again worked 
on shift system, reported that this required 
orse-ihird more hands than was strictly 
necessary. As D Cochrane of this mill 
described, a worker txlongii^ to groups 
A and B started work at sunrise, left work 
•I 9.30 a m for 24 hours, retumed.to work 
at noon and conitmied (ill sundown with 
an hour's leave in the mean time to eat or 
lo smoke. A worker of group C. on the 
ocher hand, slarted at 9.30 a n and worked 
till sundown with an hour's leave in the 
aftemoon.’ 

We must note that there was nothing to 
ensure (hat these schedules were strictly 
followed in course of working. In 
September 1909, the officialing chief 
inspector, Adams, would observe bow 
easily the shift system couldbemanipulaied 
(0 prove (hat difTerent grodps ofopmives 
were working the successive shifts, while 
in actual practice "wither the inspector, 
(he manager, or his assistanu will be in a 


position to state the exact number of boun 
worked by different clanes".’ 

h appears from the evidence before Ihe 
Indian Factory Commission of 1890 that (he 
day fer the hands began around dam when 
the buzzer was sounded and the mill itaited 
to work by 5.30 a m. It wss then a 4>day 
week, Women worked is much as men: 
diildren slarted with them and were let off 
from 9 a m to 12 noon, or from 12 noon 
to 3 p m. leaving finally at 6 p m. This, as 
we can see. was same as the adult hours, and 
not any the less as claimed by Crabbe of 
Chempdani Jute Mills. Weavers were 
suppo^ to work continuously and not by 
shifu. For relief, an amnfement wu worked 
out by which a weaver going out had Ms 
loom looked after by hit neighbour on the 
shop-floor. On (he last working day of the 
week, (be handi, usually Ihe males, attended 
to clean the machines after regular hours. 

By the mid* 1890s workload seemed to 
have increised substantially with (he 
introduction of electric light. In May 1895. 
Walsh, ihe chief inspector, found Howrah. 
Sibpur and-Cangei mills working with 
ele^c light up to 8.30 or 9 p m. At Oinges 
mill, he even found over 100 children, 
avenging 9 to 10 hours, working in (he 
spinmng rooms. In Hasiings mill, though 
(here wu nothing to show that under* I4s 
were employed at night, Walsh did find a 
large numb^ of young persons working. 
Whai Walsh could not venfy was even more 
terrible as a commentary on the penury of 
the workers. He did not know how many 
of the hands in the night shifts ilso did day 
hours m other mills. He could only conclude 
that It would be impossible for any one to 
continue long under such condiiioni, and 
that neither would it be very profitable for 
the mills concerned.* 

Hie stile of affairs did not improve after 
the turn of the century. In November 1905. 
Walsh informs that with the exception of (he 
Gouripore Jute mills, all the mills were doing 
1S hows a day. He calculated diat roughly 
20.000 women and half of (he 16.000 nine* 
to ten-year olds were compelled to leave 
home at 4.30 om to aoend the mill.’ At times, 
when the mills were short of hands, a 
percentage of (he children were induced to 
work extra hours on small payment. About 
(be same tune, in 1906. Hal liday. the Calcutta 
police conuniisioner. reponed how the 
existing liw was frequently evaded where 
child lahnitt was coMeffied.* 

We have already seen that the shift system 
did not apply to Ihe weavers who had a 
sysicni of mutual lM|lp lo secure relief. That 
soRtttimes this did not telp is shown by the 
petition by (he weavers of Hastings Jute 
Mills to the government in July 1906 about 
(he pressure (hey had to endure. A remvkeble 
document in many ways, it is pefhape the 
only instance where we have an insi^ Into 
how the hands ihemselvci looked upon (he 



wofk iciBdule. As It utttd.chey lo work 
fran 4 am to 1.15 p n with sa hour's leave 
for meaU. The weavers pointed out ihai this 
left (hem with only five hours of Aifhi rest, 
which was *'very InwfTKientfor recreauon*’. 
The result was "by eacessive and hard miV. 
they had to "suffer from coAstam lUness and 
thereby tradtial decay in health; (and] slowly 
drag ihemielvei towards their fraves".* 
Walsh thought (hat the petition was an 
eufieratiOA but Ms owa inv^gatioos 
seemed to reveal much that was tnie in it. 
According to him. the men worked from 5 
a m to I p m. and though they did piece* 
work, i e,* they could come early or late as 
they pteised. they bad to deliver a miniinum 
quantity fixed ^ ihe employers. The mill 
hid no obJectioA if the weavers helped each 
other out on their looms but apperenily (hii 
was tM( very practicable for warn of what 
Walsh considered to be lack of trust amoAg 
the weavers. The resuli was long hours, 
which Walsh thought was "altogether wrong, 
and mutt be detrimental to health..." He wu 
convinced that no mancould stand ai a loom 
"for more than 10 or 11 hours and keep it 
up month after month doing good work..." 
But the weavers were doing Uhouaaday. 
The worst part was that this was not illegal 
either—"it is quite legitimate to work the 
men any hour so tong as half*in hour's 
interval ii provided in the middle ^ the day 
for meals'*.' 

More palpable irregularities were found 
by the TeKiik Labour Commiitee of the 
time. In fact. It was told by a European 
manager of a large mill employing 400 
children tkai (here was rto such ihing as half* 
time emptoymeni m any mill, and lhai he 
did not know of any factory act restricting 
child labour In this way. Another European 
manager of the same mill conceded that 
(hough work was earned on in shifts, when 
there was pressure work would continue 
beyond the specified period, and that there 
was nothing to prevent the children in one 
shift from continuing in the next.* 

file Factory Commiifion of 190B tried to 
control this by indirectly restneting the 
factory hours. So it was suggested that 
female labour may be employed for 12 
hours between 5.30a m and 7 pm, childran 
for six hours, and that there may be a 
"young person" class from 14 to 17 with 
a 12*hour day. 'Hw government of India, 
however, conaidered that the regulations 
on women labour was retrogressive for the 
existing law allowed only 11 hours: besides, 
the 'young person’ class was considered to 
be cumbenome from administrative point 
of view. U was. therefore, decided that 


July 1912. when the new act came Into 
operaM. the milLspamei^ with anelaboraie 
system of shifts which amounted to I3h 
hours of coAbnuous work from S.30 a m to 
7 p m. As the chief inipwior discovered. 
It was extremely difftculi to regulate work 
under such eonditiona. and todeaeet or a void 
irregularitws in the hours of women and 
chikben. Sixty^fiveof (he 71 juie mills were 
nowdoitig 13^ hours wMh an alcneet even 
preaiuie on all kinds of workers. In shih 
sysiem. Adams found, for children of shift 
A. comprising 50 per cent of the total 
employed, the period of work came to 1 
hours. For B. (T and O shifts, about 30 per 
cox of the total nd 7H hours, siid for the 
rest 20 per eett and bi hours. Agiut for 
75 per cent of the imn and women, shift 
system Implied i3Ml)oursofwork,and lOi^ 
for the rest.** 

By l922.some«aBiioiychaAgeahadcome 
up. ITiere was a tightarung up of regulanow 
for women and chilAea. and for the first 
time aduh male day came to be re«ricied 
to 11 houre Together with more effective 
acrangemeiKs for inspechoe. (hi i led to e 
gradual abandoning ^ multi*shift working 
for Ihe single shift, where the same batch 
of hmids worked through (he day with a rest 
persod in betwesi.'' 

How far (hu effected (be Jcnglh of the 
working day is a differera questiorL By 
1926, (he single shift system wu well 
established in the mi lls. Yet. as Adams aotes. 
out of a total of53.000 women in the imlls. 
40.000worked from $.30a m to 7 p m. This 
was quite the practice in the single shift uniia 
and for 60 per cent of (he women in the 
multi*shift mills.*' A labour acuvist in the 
late I930i tiio noted how. without a clock 
in every depaftment. lOto 15 minutes extra 
work wu carried out. Taken togedier. in a 
muhi'shift null extra working may havu 
been clote to an hoiw or more in a day. It 
was also said that mills often worked 
stealthily with guards waicMng the gBes.*' 

B: It should be clearby DOW thM working 
extra or long houri remained a coeatani 
feature In tbii period. It has to be showa, 
however, how its logic lay widbn the sysmn. 
and why the lepl regulmioAS were beii^ 
repeatedly evaded. 

Even at the time of the ftnt Factory Act 
In ISSl.ithadbeen noted (hat curtailment 
of hours was likely to affect the system of 
production directly. D Baldwin, manager 
of the Budge Budge Jute nulls, had then 
observed that shorter hours would keep the 
labouren away, forthetfcaminp would not 
be muffa to iiukice than todo fictory work. 
But more importaotlyj he stsd. "1 am fully 


proposed act [i c. the Act of 18$1 ]. if pasted 
into Itw. will most effectually do so"." 

It maybe remembered thai all that (he fint 
Factory An did was to fix the minimum age 
at seven with a nine hours limit on the day's 
working (or the child labour. There ^so had j 
10 be s miftiffluni of four holidayi In a month. 

In the mid‘90i. again. Walsh pointed to 
adiffereM aspect of (he system as the source 
of long hours: (he cut-ihroai competition 
among the mills. So, "while mills are 
represented by CakuOa agents, the mgjoriiy 
of whom receive commission on (he gross 
out-turn of (he mill, and not on the proftts. 
it will be naturally in ihei r Interest to a^ocaie 
these excessive hours"..*’ Walsh made die 
same point again in 1904. and in 1909 he 
was quoted with approval by (he next chief 
inapector. Adams.'* Ip 1906. further, the 
fragility qf ieter*mil] co-ordination on cutting 
down work was noted by Walsh. For. the 
overwhelming anxiety of every managemenC 
was that ki mills should not fall behind Its 
neighboun.*’ 

The pressure that was generated at the lop 
nahinlly percolated downward to the shop- 
floor supervisors. The 'sirdars' have long 
been blamed for the abuses (hat went on. 
specially In the employment of children. l( 
was they who supplied the labour and 
reportedly were sometimes strong enough 
to defy the management. In 1909. thus, j 
Adamt^uggeateJ (hai the forthconung bill \ 
should make liable to prosecution tharabuM 
of (he law.^* 

Yet. (hough (he 'sardar' undoubtedly had' 
a big stake in what he did. for his cut on ‘ 
every man employed under him wii | 
substantial, he in (urn was subject to a lot 
of pressure. IV work rouuneofthe industry 
over time became a finely (uned schedule, 
geared to secure the maximum return for the 
nulls. And (he running ol that schedule 
d epen ded consideraMy on the adequacy of 
the l^nur supplied by the sardar. Again, it; 
must be noted (hat (here was no co-ordinauen ^ 
befween the mill managers or the agents lo 
r^ulate labour supply. So that when supply; 
was short, there hed to be keen competition ^ 
among the mills to secure their respective • 
requirements. The manager had either to^' 
overlook the numerous irregularUies 
practised or face a shortage, reducing out- ' 
tura and lenoutly affecting his posi lion with 
his minagiog agents." 

In 1928. Adasiudiborased (hat "tremendous 
pecuniary mteresu" were involved in (he 
cnachines' running continuously for 
hours a day. four days a week. And that 
entailed thei the requisi te number of workers 
should be present at the machines during the . 
whole period. However, (hesardar, who was ' 
responsible for this supply, could never 
know of any shortage through sickness or' 
otherwise until the shift had commenced. 
He. therefore, had m be ready with hands j 
irre^tive of whether they were legally fli^ 


wotk in textile faciorles would be reuricted persuaded thal such an act wou Id so feller 
(0 72 hours with women dotng 11 bourv the industry that it would be impouiMe to 
aa before. The catch, however, ley work iheseconcerastoprorit..." Even more 
elsewhere, for all this wu to be effective fdithn^ was Downs, manager ofBowreah 
only if Ihe units were not on any approved Cotton mils; "it will take very linlc to 
shift system. As ii actually tur^ out, by sirangle these indunnes. and I think the 
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(0 «0fk or Ml. 'll ucRU 10 me, th e re f o re **, 
AtfMiu wrote, "thu owners of jute milli, 
knowini end fully epprecistini ibcu 
cireuinHBnces...cen only hive one molive 
flMl that It the mainieiuince of the f)ex»bility 
of employineiu of labour withio ihe mills 
iO that fliKtuations in ihe availaMlily of 
labour can be immediately and re^ly 
aceommodaied In order to ensure that 
eoniinuity of production and maxtmum 
output may be obtained ai all .timet. In 
ocher tMrdt, they seek to tubjutate the 
nqulreinents of (he act to the requirements 
of die industry 

li was often Buggeated that workers did 
Ml favour any shoflening of the hours as 
that affected ihdr overall emings.^' More 
^ canAil asaesamenls seem lo auggest that 
upcoumry temporary hands did not mind the 
; hours as that meentqutcker money and 

. show lUy away fton home. On ihe other 
: hand, thoae who came to adopt factory work 
i m thdr permanent oecupacion. resented the 
I )engeihausiin|heun and preferred a shorter 
I day even with reduced eanungr** 

» However, suchdiffereoccs in outlook may 
I nocdlATMt us from the beak contention that 
I Ihe long hows were an inicgral part of the 
«syicem. After all. It was noi the inclination 
' of the unskilled hands which deierminedthii 
I routine aa did the '‘tremendous pecuniary 

< inierceti*' involved. 

^ Besides, there were other aberrtfions 
I vlsiiig from the seme source. ’The Textiles 
(Faete6ea Labour Committee, for instance. 

< hadobeervedhowecrtifkaiienofchlid labour 
Ibid become '‘purely permissive*’. In some 
• OBlft, they were procured, m others not. It 
^ hi^iendy came to ihenocice of the comnuoae 

hat in mills where hundreds of chitdren 
ear s emp loyed, there had been no visit from 
' ha ewtifying surgeons for periods varying 
TWn several lo 18 months.^' Thu. in fret. 
' allied well with UMA's stand in the same 
Krted that certificates of age and physical 
hneaa for ei BpioyTn ci w should not be required 
;; brdfher half*dnKn or aduks. For this would 
;' mply idle machinery till certificaies were 
»*ocured. This problem would be ipcdally 
.levere during the annual exodus m April- 
I day-lune. necessitating quick r^acemeni. 
I' nd prior ccrtificacion would make that 
I' tnpoasibk.^ 

^ • The worken' readiness lo submit lo these 
. * ad other abuses has also to be explored 
iM was the ocher side of Che problem which 
I ttde thp djerrations so vexing. One ofTidal 
uggett^ that all child woricers should be 
' eeied with irremovable metal rings to make 
I ^itpersonationdifficull:^ another suggested 
' * ririppiagof theunder*aged when they were 
' 1 aught.** The same conditions, again, made 
fB government inspector more a terror than 
KHiiceof much needed reliefiothe illegally 
Jnployed. Adams, in his deposition before 
ij M Royal Commiuiofl on Labour, thought 
*||kat ihia fear was die reflection of their poor 


undentandlag. and of^ iinorance of Che 
sardars who conirolleAicin,*' It may well 
have been more directly a fear of losing 
their jobs. 

The same ntuauon tad to another abuse 
in the mills, the bribes the hands had to pay 
to secure their job and then to kc^ it. In 
1918. Adams observed that out of 27,709 
chi Id workers i n his jute mills 16.0C0 were 
seemin^y fredi hands, where the nonnal 
figure should have been 5 000 ThedifTeresKc 
showed the gains made by the sardars and 
their asaociaiea.** 

Bnbery did not have to su>p there either. 
In the Isse ]920i. labour actjviscs alleged 
chat a cut horn what the sardar received had 
10 go to (he European in-charge of Ihe 
department. TTk European seldom took cash. 
‘1( will be wfRckM if you supply his table 
by mirfceting for Mm Thii ^tiuvlwing* it. 
of course, a co mpr ehen sive term, for It does 
not include merely plantains, gourds, 
cucumbers, cabbages, esc: d is very often 
an aftair of gold and silver in as much as 
the sardar has to pa n d e r to (he peasione of 
(he Europeans by procuring for dwm brandy 
and eoncubinea. Many a mill hand In his 
inability lo procure hard cash for Ns bribe 
has to execute promlmory note for dte same, 
wNch he has to pay ofTby weekly instalmemt 
cofcxhet with the intereac accruing on ».*’** 

C; It is imporuM to And out something 
about the working style of (he hands, for it 
was this style which directly established 
their readion to ihe work routine. 

The employers invariably argued thai die 
native w^man was more dilatory and 
itTCfular than his English councerpret Rom 
(he begiMungof the period under discussion. 

It was ilRsscd that (he least cause will keep 
(he ordinary worken away—a puppet show 
or ‘(umasbaw* (fun) of my kind witNn a 
reasonable distance. And since the wages of 
15*20days were sufRckm 10 auppon them. 
i( was only ‘Their unfortunate em^doyers 
who suffered".* 

The poiM was again wreised in 1890 by 
the secretary of ibe Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. Garke. who made a detaitad 
comparison between the English and the 
Indisei working style in a factory. In^gland, 
he observed, factories worked with 'liighly 
disciplined regularity of mendaoce on (he 
part of the wockpeoi^''. *14Bnufacturen tn 
England calculsse very cloceJy (he effect of 
silent mrehioefy on ite cofl of productioo. 
and as a conscqueace the woiking hands 
employed in a factory have lo yield labour 
(0 a fashion which is uoeriy impossible in 
India, lo Eogland the faoory hands are 
preseal day by day, and shift by sNfU and 
are k^ very closely lo (h^ workV 

It bso been customary to link this dilatory 
wort babH with the rigorous hours (hat the 
hands had to keep, to suggest that this, or 
absetueeiiffl was tha hand'i way w sedi • 
ralieffrom.ifnoi to resist, ihe long hours.** 


Oarke. on theothsr hand, fahthai tha workn 
could get away with sudi a style as factory 
work wu only an avocation for them. Their 
main interest lay at home and in traditional 
life." 

There was. also, a typical charge of apathy. 
The Industrial Commission, for Instance, 
had noted the complaiM of Ihe mill-owners 
that Ihe hands did not seem to respond lo 
Ihe slimulus of higher wages: ihey merely 
worked fewer days in the week, 

Yre. it is possible to, and (he Industrial 
Commission actually did. relate this paiiem 
of behaviour with the materlil condition of 
the operatives: a state of affain where exira 
effort did not promise sufUclent benefit to 
warrant ii. As (lie commission reported: "The 
reasons for this were Investigated in some 
detail by us. We have hole douti but that 
the long hours pasaad In the uncongenial, 
if not unhealthy, surroundings in a factory, 
from which the labourer retunu ai night to 
■ dirty, crowded and insanitary hove), where 
his only relaxations are found in (he liquour 
sh^ and the bazaar are most unattractive 
to lural life, and it ia ortly the congestion 
existing m hit native district and the desire 
to earn higher wages^bf o rime that lead him 
to tubmii to such conditions...[The] 
conditions under whkh (he lebour force 
lives and works...can never creale a skilled 
and steady class of i^ratives".** 

The picture becomes even more damning 
if we* add to this the findings of the Factory 
Commission of 1908. which discovered a 
marked absence of elderly people in the 
textile factories. The conclusion had to be 
that the hands became incapable of taking 
the strain of work under the existing 
conditions et a comparetlvely early age.” 
We may also note the vei> acute observations 
of Rai Sita Nath Bahadur, sercreury, Bengal 
Nation^ Chamber of Commerce. In 1909. 
He stressed that while it was desirable to 
examine the physical fitneai of workers 
before employment, “owning to various 
causes, (he standard of halth of ihe poor 
of this country has been so low that most 
of them would im be considered eligible, 
and (heconaequence wouldbe that the factory 
would fail to aacure sufAdenc labour 

in 

We have already got a fair idea about the 
aniiude of the stale towards the working 
people in this period. It is important to 
explore this specially with reg^ to the 
existing factory conditions to fully 
undmtand the pedlar set up in whkh (bey 
functioned. The main source of mformation 
that we have used are the various replies (be 
govenimeni of Bengal put up as and when 
there was pressure for reform in factory 
conditiom. It has to be noted (hough (hat 
until the adveiM of trade unionlnn, factory 
actt, which constituted the main avenues ii' 
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me iDierveMJoQ in feewice. might mi 
hive figured al all in the undenunding of 
woricen. In hi» depoeitiofl before (he RCL, 
(hui, Adams had obaerved that as a whole 
they not be acquaiaied with dte 
provcBons of the fa ct ory act.'’ llte lecurity 
of hit )ob. die regularity and cometness of 
hli pay, were all that hMwdiatdy conccriMd 
(he individual worker. Yet official attitude 
about factory act proposals Is in^onaoi 
insofar as it was ij^icaiiveof a geoeral state 
of affairs, going beyond (he specific 
provislOM In a Mil and refiecting a milieu 
in which {he hands functionad. 

In the eariy part of (he penod the idemity 
between (he state and the employers wu 
shown time and again. In lb79. when (he 
flrsi bill to regulate factory labour was 
circulatad. (he govemmen( of Bengal's 
reaction was quite hostik. It was plainly 
slated (ha( as fer as Bengal was concerned 
"no case whMever haa been made out for 
special leg Illation". On a general ground of 
^icy, therefore, any legislation which 
tended to icairtet the growth of manufacturen 
in India, say, by regulating factory hours, 
could be nodiing but mischievous.'* iTiis 
response was in many a sense classic snd 
deserves to be quoted u length, for in many 
places it pul together almost a iheoretKil 
formul ation fuiii tying ihe factory conditions 
as they were: 

In Bengal certainly tticre are m great (owe 
popvlsiioiu of anisana lo whom the factory 
offers the only mode of living, and who 
require lo be protected against the reckksa 
competition of (heir own class, snd the 
iiiempts of capiulisi employvi to get as 
much work as they can out of them m return 
for their wages. We have here unfortunately 
e population almost entirely agricultural 
subject to a consiani risk of famine, to a 
small fractwA of whom manufscuirers. for 
the first time in (heir history, now offer a 
nwans of earniAg their living apart from (he 
land, (f the work is irksome, heavy or 
diaissteful. they can readily leave rt; but so 
long as no serious oppreaiion and no saricus 
evil of any kind are found to eaUi...(ihe) 
govarnment should sedulously avoid all 
interference which may check the natural 
eipaniiOA of these industries.* 

The government went on to identify two 
sources fmn where (he attempt to inie^ere 
might have emanated: the '*uninfonncd 
pbilenthfoptsu”, and the jealous "manufact¬ 
urers at Mmehester and Dufldae"r "and 
nothing could show more clearly that (he bill 
is not really required than the character of 
the agittiion (hat demands it**. The fornwr 
view the question '’entirely from an English 
standpoint'' and so they puMidy express 
their lympaihy with the supposed sufferings 
of (he operatives woriting in an atmosphere 
of 90 to 95 degrees for so many hours a day. 
ignorant all the tune that the temperature of 
(he factories is acnialjy kss than (hat of the 
huie whertin these people would ordinarily 


lire, and ignoiwe ateoof the fact thm. owing 
ID the dtlacory and desuNory habits of Indian 
workmen, the hours of labour are really less 
bytwo Of threa". The h<iochesterand Dundee 
immti 00 the other hand, had themselves 
learned by experiefice the mischief of over* 
sensitive factory kgislaben. but yet were 
aniious 10 hinder the growth of Indian 
industnes and deprive them "of Ihe natural 
protection which they enjoy by working 
mesffkaed in the coumiy producar^ their raw 
materral. with cheap labour, aod with a vast 
consuming population lying It (heir doors".* 
The of die goveenmctt was perhaps 

most typically demonstrated in (he dispute 
between P Wyer. offidsting matiiinie of 
Hoofhly. and (he commissioner of Burdwan 
diviaion. Besmes. After inspeciion of 
Hastings. Champdany md WeHlAgion jute 
mills. Wyer oo May 9, 1112 had reputed 
itiat while in nooe of (hem under-seven 
were at work, in none was the PortnC being 
mainujned. TMt Form C dealt whh age 
ceriiricaies to be issued by civil surgeom 
after examning child workers, and Wyer 
ordered (his should be done. At (Ms stage, 
however. Beames poanied out that Perm C 
became operative ooly if the inspector 
thought ihai a diild worker was imder age. 
or if (he parents of the child ware urwble 
to give the child’sags—th ere by ne ce asitati ng 
an examination. Thus in some fsciones. 
(here mighi not at sll be sn operative Form 
Cu Ihe Civil rergeon was not required under 
the rules to examine every dtiU. Wyer 
refused to accept Uni ruliAg.«id in fact held 
(hat (he commissiooer had oo n^t to revue 
his orders u an inspector. The moot point 
in (he question, acc^ng to him. was that 
"the parents or guanhans nev er , as a rule, 
know either (heir own age or that of their 
children; and to be satisfied with the guess 
of the manager as to (he age of the children 
would be to nullify ibe provisions of the act 
in a very ienporiam poini’*. 

Beames. after this, forwatded the whole 
case for the consideration of the superior 
authorities with the comment that 
compulsory examination of ril child workers 
would not ordy be harassing to the managers 
and (he children themselves, but would 
involve some expense st (he rite of 4 ss per 
child examined. His views came lobe uph^ 
and Wyer was rebuked. In a general circular 
to all comtmoioflen. it was said that the 
policy of the goveriinent was to cause 'the 
least i ntcr fere n cc with manufacturing which 
nught be consisteM with safeguarding the 
interests of the child ren emp loyed, laspec tors 
by makiAf the examination of every children 
compulsory would give to owners or 
menagers of factories die maximum of trouble 
and to government maximum of expense 
withootconfeniBg any compensating bmfit 
on the majority of children".*' 

Given ihis state of affain. it was not 
wrpriimg that in 1990. when the question 
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of amending the first Factory Act came up, 
IIMA almost echoed the Bengal govent* 
meni’s position. Almost point for poini the 
same argument was put up against ofneial 
interference. For instance, there was the 
same reference about proposed legislations 
assuming working cMdiiiont to be simriir 
in England and India, and that '’the feeble 
manufacturing industries of India" were 
being subordinated "lo the inteTetts of (he 
powerful industnes ot England".*’ 

In (heinid*90s. when with the introduction 
of dectnc light the question of long hours 
became prwnineni. Bengal goveitiment again 
came lothc defence of the employers, Agahnt 
Ihe resolution, of Dundee Chamber of 
Commeree. the government held that not 
only was ihe I nspection of factories in Bengal 
perfectly in order. K was in fact better than 
what it could have been had the Inspectors 
been UK-trained or functioned as required 
under UK law. For. besides the chief inspector 
of factories who had his special qualification, 
the district magistrate and the civil surgeon i. 
who were ihe other ex-officio inspectors, 
were definitely of • "higher" inieillgence 
than an ordinary UK-traihed inspector was 
likely to be *' 

As for night work, which wss ihe main 
grievance of (he Dundee Chamber, it was 
held to be perfacily legal. For. it was in order 
to allow women to work by night that the 
words "except work'ftg in shifis approved 
by the local inspector" were inserted in the 
aeiof 1991. What was more, the government 
iniitted that ihe labounng population actually 
preferred io work by night. The debate in 
the council on the biM was quoted to show 
that "the Indian idea (of night) is that it is. 
a cool and pleasant lime when ill work 
which does not require better light than can 
easily and cheaply be afforded can best be 
done*’.** To lop it. a message from the 
commissioner of the Patna division, the 
catchment area from where the substantia] 
portion of the hands came, was tagged along 
to show how things differed even in the 
sleeping habits between Engli^ and Indian 
labourers. Thus. "In comparison with an 
Boglish labourer, the native of India takes 
far less sleep by nighr. Apin. '’while in 
England the children of the labouring classes 
ire sent lo bed early in the evening, In this 
country (he children staying to share the 
family meal seldom retire to rest until their 
elders do so'’. ''It must be remembered, too**, 
the commissioner continued, "(he labouring 
classes^hjsadhs. gowalas and dhanuks*— 
are accustomed to extreme hard labour from 
a far younger age than that to which the 
English labourer is accustomed. In this 
country a boy or girt of eight or mne years 
» expected to earn his Oiare towards the 
family expenses’* 

In any case, it was not for this thai the 
govemmem of Bengal would not interfere, 
but because since the act was passed mthing 





hftd iMppened to warrant any change in (he 
Jaw * Ye( we know that in this very case 
chief inspector WaJsh ha<t unearthed 
disturbing facts about fKiory conditions 
which came very close to confirming 
Dundee's allegauoAson sweated Jabour Bui 
since Wilsh felt that it would be dlfHculi 
for night-shiA workers to wort also dunng 
day for any length of lime and that it would 
require mills lobe close to each ocher which 
was seldom, the fovemmeni felt it could 
discount his other findings.*^ Walsh had also 
quoted a minute of IJMA where most 
members were shown to be opposed to night 
work. Bur about thaijhe govemram held 
that the context was not labour welfare, but 
the managers' or owners* point of view, and 
as such may not be the basts for legislation. ** 
Bven at the end of another decade, we see 
almost the same attitude regarding factory 
hours. The government of India had made 
enquiries regarding excessi ve hours for adult 
males, adequacy of jnipeciton. and defects 
inthclaw regarding cemrivilion of children. 
The Bengal government's response was as 
usual. Playing up certain pans of the reports 
received from different officials and 
underpliyi ng ordiKounting 1 he rest. It opined 
(hat '^government should not undertake to 
restrict the hours of sduli labour by 
legisi ation", for there were no senous abuses. 
Neither did the workers desire s change in 
the conditions of labour, and nnr was any 
chaage necessary foriheir I merest. The labour 
market was allegedly in such a stale that any 
enforced Mnuiaiion. if unwarranted, would 
do *'a great deal of harm to the nascent 
iiulustries of this province".** 

It may be noted that the chief inspector 
was. in faei, in favour of indireeily limIUng 
adult male hours by resincting hours of 
women and children. He agreed with the 
government (hat employers and operaiivcs 
should themselves try to settle the houn. 
But. as he pul it. *1 am doubtful" if (hey 
could ever do it in view of the bitter 
competition among the mills.**' 

However, the govemmeni felt (hat if (his 
suggestion was earned too far then women 
and children might well get ousted from the 
mill. It was also convinced that no case was 
made out for any alteration in (he law for 
women and children. Hwre was no systemaiic 
evasion so far as clarification was concerned 
and therefore certification before 
em^oyment was not necessary either.*' 
The only point on which it would concede 
any change was in the inspection machinery 
which was gening p^p^ly short-handed, 
Ute exisiini structure consisiing of thedistrict 
magistrate, the civil surgeon and the chief 
inspector of factories, was. therefore, to be 
augmented by the inclusion of an assistant 
to the chief inspector, and a special medical 
inspector.*' 

Theclose alliance between ihe government 
ofBengaJ and Beny.il Chamber u I Commerce 


was boat reflectad in the way the chamber 
coniinuod to eiie government's views to 
subsiamiateitsowii. In 1908. thus, when the 
Factory Commission brought forward 
recommendaiions to revise the Factory Act. 
UMA quoted eateiwvely the govemmcAt's 
own official to argue why no change was 
required.'* The commission, among other 
points. rccommemSed the formaijon of a 
**young person" class for Uio 17 year olds 
with a 1 2 hour day; a six hour day (reduced 
from seven) for children: prohibitioA of 
employment before 5.30a m artd after 7pm 
of young persons, children and women, and 
a compulsory laterval after sU hours* 
continuous work in place of the exluing 
nud^y interval. IJMA’s response lo ihi^ 
was naturally adverse. It said “with as much 
emphasis as possible", that 90 per cent of 
the juie mill industry m Bengal was opposed 
to any alieraiton or amendment of the 
Factory Act . *nwcitaiion from the evidence 
of H C SueaiAeld of the government of 
Bengal followed, showing how the local 
govemmeni had itself anticipated and 
supported the stand. Streatneld had said: 

It It neceuary in the firsi place to emphasise 
as strongly as possible the undeticahilMy of 
undue imerference with factory labour in 
this country The essewialdifTereecebet ween 
faetonea in India and in the UK is generally 
recognised in theory, but m pracucc often 
appears to be forgonen Yet the fact ihu the 
labour in the vast majority of facione in 
Bengal is non*resMleM arid can and docs 
leave a factory the condiiioAS of which are 
not favourable, and either return to homes 
in the country or go to another factory, is 
one which at once renders unnecessary such 
control ai is called for in UK. where 
operatives often have the alieinacivc of 
working m the nearest factory nr of starving. 
The habits of Indian operatives as regards 
the taking of holidays and of nuervats in 
(heir work, and occasional reiums to then 
homes, the greai d eman d for an inadequate 
supply of labour. whKh renders easy terms 
and liberal wages a matter of cnur>c. and 
the extreme sensitiveness of the labour force 
loanyMierferencewidi thdr settled ciaionia. 
render it unnecessary and undesirable to 
inaiat on strict legal control of the working 
of the factories. The gover n ment of Bengal 
desires therefore cmphaticrily to assert its 
opinion thit any fegjslaiion which IS proposed 
should be of a tentative and permissive 
character, except as regards manm where 
prKtke and not mere theory has shown 
l^sla'lve imerference to be called ter 
Cleariy. thus, there was hule change in 
government's stAd on the issue since the 
days of the firu Factory Act, The image of 
the factory hand, wIk^ needed no protection, 
not only because he hiryclf merited it. hut 
because he was actually a non-resident 
who did not care much for his job. had 
become quite stuck in the state's 
vocabulary. There was yet another aspect 


lo this image, which, while having little to 
do with the immediate factory conditioru. 
was certainly bdilnd much of the oMcial 
auitude It was that of the "cooly** u an 
almost a lesser human being, who cared only 
for the direct business of living and nothing 
beyond that. 0 D O MaeJear. inspector of 
European schools, thus referred to (he 
ordinary mill 'cooly* as a being of "a very 
limited mental outlook", "an illlteraie, 
credilous, superstitious Individual" whose 
sole ambi il on was to eam as much as possible 
in as short a time so that he might return 
10 his native village for a life of leisure. His 
children were to him only instruments to 
achieve this 'vmI and so he admits them 
into mill work ai an early, age. "Education 
does not enter Into his cosmos". Therefore, 
what any educaiion provided for them 
should hope to achieve was "to produce a 
more intelligeni type of cooly". And the 
govemmeni of Bengal could nm agree more 
with IJMA (hat education for (hem should, 
in fact, remain limited to (he three 'R*i.** 

The government's auitude, it is important 
to understand. permeated its whole hierarchy 
down to the Ibcal official who dealt wuh ihe 
factory relauvely ai a closer disiance. It can 
be argued that It was first ihe local nfficial 
who provided the basic ilaia upon which the 
stale’s auitude came to be formulated. Yet 
we have seen how ihc higher auihonties 
pulled up a suaying official whenever he 
chose to take a relatively Independeni 
position. 

Pk alignmeni of the local official was 
evident from ihe days nf the first Pacinry 
Act. Bradbury, (hen sub-divlsinnal officer 
of Serampore, had observed howthe 'coolies’ 
m (he mills were in as good a shape as ihose 
of (he same class ouiside the mill. If not 
actually bcAer. In fact, he spoke of (heir 
’ comparative luxury".'* This can well be 
compared with the observations of J M 
Gjllman. cavil surgeon of Serampoce i n 1906. 
when he said thai he had never heard of cases 
’hvhere operatives have broken down frem 
overw(vk".**Three years later, ihe incumbent 
of (he aame office would wnie that resirKtion 
of hours was not necessary for the condition 
of labour In the drstnet was "remarkahty 
gootT,*’ 

laotheraspecu of factory working, again, 
the stand remained ()uiie the same. On the 
question of under-age chi Mren. for instance, 
^ollin, the presidency commissioner, in 
1906. did not find anything wrong in the fact 
(hat the under-age children of the milt hands 
frequent the mill premises and pick up tha 
work. TTie fact was they were not employed 
by the mill. But in any case **lhere ^>pears 
to be no special harm in allowing them to 
come into the mill and leim their work in 
(Ms way*’.** 

As we have noticed, there wu a change 
in the pattern from after the war. The crucial 
factor was Ihe growing militancy of the 
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tetory wotkff. which wu strikii^y evident 
QOt only from the frowing liteur troubles 
in (he mills but ^so in the esnerfence of 
maisive poJiticsl demonsintions inCalcutu 
with I marked presence of the cooly class. 
These were, no doubt, indications o( more 
dilficuli days in (he near future. The 
overwhelming concern of the state itow 
became containment of this threat, llie 
alliance heiwecn Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the government Bengal, 
therefore, bectmc less obvious than before 
and on occasion ihe latter had to step in to 
formulate, so io say. new ru les of the game. 

Even in September 1919, warning had 
come from the chief Inipecior of factories 
that conditions for the hands were worsening 
in the mill areas, and “that a large proportion 
of these workers arc not receiving living 
wage". The bad trade conditions immediately 
after the end of the war had led to a four* 
day week in the preceding eight months, and 
the work ers were receivi ng faur*days * salary 
andanestraday'spayin tk wayor'khoraki*. 
t e. food allowance. Hie chief inspector 
foieiold senous imuhle if tilings were not 
soon Improved.'* 

The 20s. in fact, opened with massive 
demonstrations in Calcutta related Ui ihe 
non'cooperarion movcmcni in which the 
participaiion of the mill hands drew special 
attention. Besides, there wm the sinke wave 
in late 20 s affecting much of the industhal 
hell around ihe city. The government of 
Bengal' s fi rsi response appears to have been 
the appoiniment of the Committee on 
Industrial Unrest rn early March 1921. By 
thai time ihe stnkc wave was on the wane 
hut the siiuaium was "still sutficiently 
unsettled to demand the most aniious 
considcraiion".*" 

Thecommiiicc fell that while the industnal 
lurmoil was partofa worldwide phenomenon 
With all kinds of causes, the must obvious, 
if not the mosi important, were the factors 
related io the economy: 

The increase in the cost of the food-stuffs, 
clmh tiid other necessaries of life has been 
followed hy a nse in the wages of all classes 
of labour, but nse in wages has not at all 
limcA and m all industries kepi pace with the 
increase in prices. During the intervals 
genuine hardship must have been caused to 
the labouring classes, giving rise to 
apprehensions as lo the future aod a general 
feeling of unrest.''' 

Besides, labour was also rapidly acMuirlng 
apoliiical identity. "Public men of all shades 
of opinion have devoted themselves to the 
cause of labour...** Labour was "developing 
a new consciousness of id nwn solidanty 
and V slue'*. Vte 'placid pathetic contennnew 
of the masses of the people" was gone so 
far as the Bengal industrial world was 
concenied.^ 

*nie decision to set up a machinery for 
coiKlIiation in induKtrial disputes, which 


folio wed upon the findings of the committee, 
was definitely a poioter to the changed 
siiuaiion. 

Tlte change was even more nodeeabie 
w hen the question of registering trade unioru 
and of offering them some special privilege 
came. The thflerence between the respecii ve 
stands of the government of Bengal and 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce here becomes 
specially of inieresi. The Bengal chamber, 
continuing on its own media, staunchly 
opposed Ihe Inclusion of political action 
within the scope of trade union function. For 
whi le worktfs could undenland "(he pri mary 
function of trade unioos <e g, the regulation 
of wages, hours of employment and other 
matters relating to ihccnnditiom of work)**, 
they had no( yci reached the ptmilon ''lo 
appreeiaie the influence of politics on 
industrial matters" "Indeed, iseither the 
workers, nor their untotip. nor ibe indusinal 
and polilKal developments of the coum/y" 
were sufficiently advanced to warrant 
poliikaf involvemem of the trade unions. 
Political action hy trade unions was 
recognised as the **1110111 advanced stage of 
tratk unton acttvity in highly organiKd 
cuunines". hut then (hose counin«« had 
behind Ihem * 1 he experience of gcneraiioiis 
of the compulsory education, mdusirial 
orgtfiisabon and representatrre govcmmeni''. 
In this country, ihaefore. a worker may join 
a trade union to receive the prhnvy ben^its 
from It. but wiihoui any further obligsiHMi 
on him 10 MtMcrihe (o the poliiKal stand ol 
(he union’*.*' 

The Bei^ govemmeni. on the other hand, 
fell ihai the lahnw had u> be recognised as 
a political identity The Committee on 
Indusui al Unrest had recognised ihat tahovr 
disconienimem was requisite (0 lis poliiical 
action.** The government of Bengal, 
fol low I ng It. argued that inclusion of politics 
in the iride union's scope had become all 
the more necessary since (he existing system 
of nominating labour represerKaiives to 
legislatures could not long survive. As long 
as what the g over nm ent of India had proposed 
was observed, poliucs by imioftt. it 
was thought, would be safe enough. This, 
we may note, (ook pdilkal actson to imply 
electioneering for any public office, 
dtstnbuli.'in of literature, heading meeting, 
etc. our of a special fund and on (he specifK 
approval of the members voiiog in a .secret 
l^loT. Further, rnemher s were not to be 
forced (o contribute to the fund.*' 

Again, unlike the Bengal chamher, the 
govemmenl of Bengal held that legist r^iun 
of trade unions should not 1^ made 
compulsory for the conditioiisof regisirai ion 
would necessitalc minute enquiries inici their 
purposes, orgarasation and financial position 

which many uT them may not be able to 
answer h would be "prcmaiure and 
undesirable" (o try 10 conuol the Kiiviiies 
of trade unions hy law. For ihai "mighi bring 


the labour rnovemoir iMo serious conflict 
with the stale".** 

Subsequently, in 192$. when the question 
was again discussed, the government of 
Bengal changed its stress, on inclusion of 
politics, on the government of India’s 
eiplanaiicHi that even i 1 polilics was kept oui 
of trade uruon’s reach, as it eventually was. 
there wait nothing to stop (he employees to 
form a union ft* pciliiicil purposes.*' 

Behind all those wc should be eirefiil td 
note, operated the notion of cuniainment. 
The govemmenl n( Bengal was not prepared 
for any change lhan was warranted by this 
notion, Tliis wax clearly demonsinu^ in 
1922 when the govemmcM of Bengal and 
the Bengal Chamher of Commerce agreed 
with (he government of India ihai pickeung 
should not be a recognised right of the trade 
uoiofts.** It was again from this standpoint 
that the Bengal government took a film 
stand with the big employers on prompt 
paymeni of wages.** or on observance of 
iMcrnaannal labour roles.'* 

That all these did not really signify a 
change of bean may be seen In Ihe question 
of Ihe Workmen's Compensaiico Act. The 
echoes from a previous period about the 
pcculiariiy ol Indian condlllons were 
prominenily heard when the ^sidency 
commissioner held that the need for such an 
xt in India was oni ab much an it had been 
in (he west, for here in Injured workman was 
supported by his rtlatives. No poor law or 
anything of the son was necessary, for the 
"public prefer to maimam tbetr own poor, 
wbnlivvonihe relatives or on public charily, 
raiher than pay a ^pooi rate’ to maiwaiii a 
state organisation of poor relief.."'' 

There was also the typical view that 
employerb should not be made as generally 
liable as in UK in view of (he fact that ibe 
Indian work men was more negligent. If the 
employer is 10 be held li able for any accldeiH. 
(here IS considerable likelihood of his 
incurring liability for an accident which 
could easily have been avoided had Ihe 
workman not contributed 10 the accidcnl by 
his palpable and too often deliberate 
negligence"..’’ 

The mostcharacteristic measuTes of this 
period, ol course, had 10 do with artntration 
in imhistnal disputes. For the belter part of 
the decade, on this question the closeness 
between the stands of Bengal Chamh^ of 
Commerce and *he government of Bengal 
was evident. In 1920. thus, the latter virtually 
echoed (he Bengal chamber in turning do^n 
(he idea of a Icgislsnon nn ihe lines of the 
English Induurial Courts Acl of 1919. Fra, 
it was held that both (he captial and the labour 
were unorganised in ihe country, and (hat 
(here was want of auihomaiivc spokesmen 
on both sides. And. of course, labour in Indiu 
remained differeni from ihat in the wcsi " 

By I92S. when tiK quesiion wus again 
reviewed, (here was ikx much of a change 
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]( wai BOW concoded duu comnuoee* of 
enquiriea on disputet were an anathema to 
(he managers. But even if audt a aund waa 
untenable, it was held thil the government 
could not support a measure which could 
make (he managers liable to prosecution 
for having refused erK|uiry committees.^ 

IV 

In a s^sc what we set out to explore was 
quite simple. It would have been naive lo 
expect ihiti the c^onial state established in 
India under British niJe could have had any 
objective other than to serve (he imeresu of 
Its own. But having said (hat. it must also 
be admitted that imperialism as a hiatohcal 
phenomenon has become unfiahtonable to 
recognise. It is almoai as if Ihai the event 
of one nation (aking over another was just 
a passing incident, an accident of history, 
undeserving of any senous exploration and 
unworthy of being a premise for any 
Ideological poaition. At (he most, it was ■ 
maiter of two countries coming together in 
(he normal pattern of intemaiioAal relations. 
Imperialism, as an exploitative mechanism 
by which (he cotonising country sucked (he 
life-blood out of the colonised country for 
its own benefit, was a non-eveM. The term 
'exploitation* Is taken to br sentimental in 
iliihrust, not wfficienrty analytical (Odeacrve 
the attention of the KientiHc mirvded 
academia. You hive to. ccMly. quantify the 
amount of surplus value extracted, 
statistically prove how native industries 
declined to the benefit of the LancasMre- 
Manchester lobby, but you may not talk of 
exploitation. Whatever occurred in thecourse 
of colonial rule was only the happenstance 
of the urunterrupted history of the colonised 
country, a result of the 'peculiar* nature of 
ttte mystermt Orient, or ^the unfathomable 
magic of the Dark Continent, or. to continue 
with this hiK of thought, of the uncontrai labJe 
peuionr of Leiin America. Hme flowed 
unbroken and the story of colonial 
oppression, of exploiufion. of theconaeqisaii 
immisensation, was only the delusion 
suffered by the frustrated pe^es of the 
colonised countries who have iwnehow 
failed to make their mark in the modem 
w^d. KUlory. m the sense of an account 
of critical ipierruptioni of time, as an 
eipUoaiiop*'of the present, therefore, 
threatens to become quite useless. 

But for the colonised it is a different story. 
The presem is taken to be the creation of 
the past, and the past was repeatedly 

ioCemiptcd by hisiorical occunenccs. 

Imperialism constituted the most violent of 
br^s, because, forthefirit time, the destiny 
of the given country was commandeered by 
another for the sole purpose of exploiung 
U. to the benefit of the colonising nation. 
But how does one go about narrating it? k 


of factory life which we have just 
recoesffiacied is not perti^s. barring In some 
details, very di ffe r ti t, so far as Ae bnitaliry 
of life of (he factory hands is concerned, 
from theknowo image of f^tories in England 
in the early days of the industrial revolution. 
The only difference perhaps lay in the 
colomal meiKality: the impunity with which 
a white overseer could strike at a 'cooly*. 
or claim a comely wench for his nightly 
comfort, widi (he status of the 'hucur-me- 
baap* in a sense than was ever inie in this 
hapieas country. Sirktiy speaking, these were 
extraneous to (he factory system, to 
capitalism. But k was this simciure of 
premises which lent strength to the system, 
indeed, justiltcd it in (he eyes of those who 
ran it The lesser people deserved no better. 
Md the old 'koi hais* thoughi that without 
it. K would be impossible lokeepthe nauves 
in check, an attiiudinal matrix which helped 
the system (0 run smoothly. There Is precious 
liRk to be gained in arguing that here, in 
these premiics. western colorualism was 
adjusting itaelf to the eastern mores, that the 
hu»r-mq-haap syndns me was at (he end 
native to India and not to En^aod. Ihis is 
besides the porn, became adoption of or 
idjusiiag to Indian-ness, mvolv^ selection 
of some kind, of exercising a direretlon 
over choices available; which, again, 
admittedly, would be guided by the 


wondrous tales of the myaterioas auL 
Choicei lUo involved transfixing of an 
order, of structuring an ideological maf^nf 
of India which would help (he future 
innocent emranta to (he maze. By the time 
the nulls were coming up, the habits of (he 
English gods were well set. The map waa 
ready and tiie mi II manageri tread upon the 
paths that were laid down. 

This factory system war the end result of 
all that. Notice, for instance, the repon of 
the Patna divisiaial commissioner that (be 
sleep! ng habiu of the iDdiani di ffered from 
(hose of the Europeans, that (hey actually, 
therefore, loved to work more at night than 
during (he day. Did it, or did it not. mean 
that Europeans were creatures of light 
whereas Indians, being juii the other, were 
denizens of darkness? A lio notice the racial 
arrogance in M^lear's comihem. that the 
ordinary mill 'cooly’ was a creature of only 
a limited mental abi luy, to whom his chi Idren 
were only tools for earning quick money. 
' 'Education docs not enter into his cosmoi." 
It was this menialliy which made 
examination of the age of child labour a 
mailer of formality, to be observed only 
at convenience. Ii was only later that things 
began to change, again because it was 
thoughi to be convenient for (he masters. 
Colonialism Itself began to undergo change, 
Days of rape and pillage gave way to those 
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in which control through pemusion end 
concccfion becune more important, end 
force was suhiiituted by politics. 

A point which finally has to he taken 
rKHc of ia Chat the sub-, or was it (he near* 
human» Indian cooly never appeared lo be 
unaware of (he mesh within which he 
fufKtioned. Indeed, that alone can captain 
why invariably labour troubleatranscended 
into violent slowdowns with (he forces of 
colonial law and order. I( was hot only a 
question of the violence which necessliaied 
police, or even military, intervention, A 
more rational way of considering it would 
be to suggest that the roots of viuience lay 
within the system, and ihe low and order 
machinery was (here to maintain the system. 
The conOicis with the state implied the Uuth 
of Ihe matter, and the labour knew it. 
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Total Factor-Productivity Growth in 
Manufacturing Industry: A Fresh Look 


Productivity estimatex are sensitive to the measure of real vaiue ^ded that is adopted. One source of bias in estitruuion 
is that due to the assumption often made of constancy <4 the relative price rf material inputs. TTitf paper provides estinuises 
of total factor productivtty for Aggregate Manufacturing having adjusted for chartges in this relative price. These 
results indicate that, contrary to what is believed, productivity growth in the l9S0s may. actually, have been slower 
than in'the earlier decade. 


THE best known studies [Ahluwnlii 1991 
and Goldar I986J of the growth of 
preduetiviiy in Indian industry have worked 
with the vaJue added acconstant prices as (he 
measure of ouiput. laiier is arrived at by 
deflating nominal value added by w index 
of nuAufaciuring pncei. Such a mea»ure is 
valid only if the price of matenaJs relative to 
the price of output is more or less corucani 
for the period of analysis. When this relative 
price n changing, esUmated productivity 
would, ceienspanhus. vary inversely [Bnino 
19S4 and Stotwman and Pranas 19921. While 
the problem has been recognised in at least 
one study [Goldar 1992), it ha^ never been 
f^lo wed up, in (hat we are yet 10 tee esdmaies 
of productivity in the Indian economy that 
have taken into account any changes in the 
relative price of the material input. Perhaps 
thi III due to the enormous data requirements 
of such an exercise. The present paper makes 
an attempt to consmia a standard measure 
of produaivity for Indian itKluMry haring 
accounted for changes in the relative price 
of material inputs. 

‘Die outline of the paper Is as lollows. 
Section t deals with (be relevance of the 
constancy of the relative price of materials 
to measunng trHal factor productivity using 
value added In this Nectioci. the temporal 
behaviour of raw material prices in India is 
also examined. In Section II the method of 
compuution of loul factor productivity 
(TF?) is explained, and TFP is esuenated 
from real value added arrived at by (he 
single- as well as the doubk-deflation pco> 
cedures. This section also discusses tbe 
impheabon <if the results. We conclude with 
a stateineni of the limitations of the analysis 
and with suggestions for further resatch 

I 

We here examine how changes in (he 
relative price of material inputs can affect 
the measure of real value added and thus 
measured productivity. Assume (he case of 
a single output and a sirgk material input, 
Value added in current prices is defined as 

VA,. P,<i • ...0) 

where it the price of output. ‘Q* Is 


output. *P*, IS the price of the maienal input 
‘H\ and * 1 * is the Ome subscript. 

Real value added can be obtained from (1) 
in xvm different ways: the single-deflabon 
method and (he double*denabon method* 

reapecuvety. In the ripMefkiion method, 
both componems of value addsd-mie value 
of output and the value of tbe input—are 
defined by a ungk price index. i e. that of 
output. The value added thii^ o^ained will 
be denoted VASD As per tbe double-delU- 
tion method, the value of output is deflated 
by an output price index wd (he value of 
input by an input prke index. The value 
added thus obtained will be detv^'ed V ADD. 
Prom the above definitions, we have; 


PO P N 

VAISD), •j)5l.-SL-J.p^Q^.g P^ ..(2) 
where \ « P^. and 


- -'ij 


Selling base'penod prices to ope. the 
expressioos m < 2 ) and 0). respeedv^. may 
be re*writien w follows: 


VA(SD)..Q,-iyf. ..«)• 

vAa>D)..OrN, .<3r 

Now, it is apparent that real value a dd wl 
arrived at by the ongle-deflaocn method is 
not invariant with respect lo the current 
level of the relative price of material ii^ts. 
Therefore, in periods of i secular change in 
this price, (he inherew difference berween 
these two measures will widert In periods 
when (he rebtive price increases VASD 
will grow ai a rate slower than VADD. 
while during periods during which the 
relative price decreases VASD will grow 
faster than VADD. 

The analysis has so far been cooducted 
for the case of a single output and a single 
input Tne conclunons extend to the cax of 
^ of several outputs and several 

inpuu. 

A formal expression ^ die relabomhip 
between changes m the relative prKC of 
materials and VASD is provided by Bnioo 
[Bruno 1978 and I9B4). Let the aggregate 


production fuMtion for the manufaouring 
sector be given by. 

Q-Q(U K.N) ...(4) 

where is output, 'L’ is labour, ‘K* Is 
capital and V is (he material input. Real 
income 'Y* is then defined as 

Y«Q-*.N .45) 


Tasu J : Coxi&AnoN icivkn na RA^Ttve 

PfeM m Raw Mawuu aw 


Period 

Ccrcelaiion Coefficieni 

1951*45 

-48** 

1959*4010 198.5*86 

-57* 


Naiti: * SlfMncarM at IpoceiU; ** Sifiun* 
earn « 5 perceiH *t7Vmuinilo| index 
derived frem VA (SO). 

SeuKts: For (he Ant perwd tatimaies liy Goldar 
md for ihe second ihoee by AMuwtlla 
have bseeuKd 


Taou 2, Vmas Anew amo Total 
pACToe Pacviimvnv 


Yew 

VASD 

imo 

VADD 

1973-74 

TTTOO 

1973-74 

1970-71 

IQD.O 

100.0 

100.0 

too.o 

1971.72 

99.4 

95.7 

14.1 

79.0 

1972-75 

103.1 

968 

84.2 

76.8 

1975-74 

99.8 

199 

103.1 

90.0 

1974-75 

108.4 

93.4 

128.1 

105.5 

1975-76 

tIO.I 

90.2 

124.0 

96.8 

1976-77 

122.1 

95.6 

150.5 

108.7 

1977-78 

131 1 

94.8 

|Y4,0 

Mil 

1971*79 

152 2 

104.9 

214.7 

137.3 

1979-lfl 

144,2 

936 

220.5 

131.S 

19I0-II 

1.56.1 

850 

208.0 

117.0 

I9I1-I2 

ISO.l 

88.3 

255.5 

135.5 

1912.83 

172.7 

96.4 

510.4 

154.9 

1915-84 

189.6 

103.1 

509 9 

148.1 

1914-85 

195.4 

100.8 

528 4 

146.4 

1985-86 

202.4 

105.4 

324,9 

1399 

1986 87 

202.8 

99.1 

316.4 

129^ 

1987 88 

221.9 

99.9 

343.9 

128.0 

1918-69 

252.1 

106.8 

384.V 

133.2 


N9ii* .0ad Scunti: *SD' and *DD' dineis 
whether (he iMesure hv beea errlvcd it 
by ihe siegle* or iha doubk-denulon 
ioetHods. reepecUveJy. * 1977*74* IndkaiM 
thei the wetghti used in (he conairuedon of 
the mateni]*price defletor have been 
derived from tepm ovtpui staUidci for 
(hit penod. 



ham: Tm Km>im Ptc« »IU» Matouu 
(todci; IWSI • I 00 > 



Taw 


pfoductivicy IncKase without My incrme 
in the efnexncy of inpuC u»e. 

The analysis elearly shows that the 
produeuvity measure derived from VASD 
IS biased when the relative price of material 


Tauu) TtsTiMG poa A TunKAaouNDiN irrvi 



1 

II 

IK 

Comsw 

4 56 

4 ii 

4.33 


tlMU' 

161 36) 

(64.0) 

Ttaad 

0002 

005 

0.08 



(4,71) 

(6.92) 

D, 

-33 

0.60 

14)1 


(323) 

(2 T9) 

(4.I9J 

D, 

.02 

-OOo 

-O.IO 


(2 82) 

0 IT) 

<S.») 

R* 

30 

M> 

.87 

D-W 

1 39 

.1 46 

t«l 


N0t9 TV «simaM arc hoin a acmi'loc trend 
^ubOA for TFP. T* 1970* 19. D, and D, 
lie duowMf ihai tea for t ehanie b tV 
1 ml rCohMM*) md tv ran ef crowlh 
(Tfcad’i raipectively, for ihe period 
I9M I. II and Jlf differ 10 ite 
dapeadeM vanabfet TPP havtai beca 
^nvad fiwn diffefBM measuiu of nil 
value added T. TPP (SO), 11'and 1ir. 
IWtDUi ir uirt wei|lMs from the bpw* 
owpul to r97}44 and III' from 191^84 
(T«iaM» Ml panniheaet* > 


where ft, s » price of materials/price of 

output. 

Under optimising behaviour, the irurginal 
value product of the maienal input must be 
edual to Us pnee and raal jcicome may now 
be written as, 

Y«Y(L, K;»J...(6) 

In order to bnitg oui tSie effect of a change 
in the relative price of the matenal input on 
value Mhfed. express (6) in growth rale form. 
Differeniiailrii (6) with respect to time 

0 iY^ eY« 8Y^ 
dl “ 5L dt di * 5)^ d! 

Under profit maximisation. 

*v.«. iX. ., 6 ,, 

6L P dK P dR, 

where ‘w* is the wage rale of labour and *r* 

is the rental ratt of captuJ.. 

Substituting the above marginal condi* 
tiont in equation (6a) and expresitog it in 
growth rate form yields (see Appendix B). 

y « (!-&)-' (oJ + tk) -d-Jl-'P*. 
«(l-§)-Uai ♦ik)-b ...(6c> 

where 

a * share of l^our input in the value of 
outpuu 

1 9 share of capital input in the value of 
output. 

fnihin of material input in the value 
of output, and 

Bruno refers to '~b' as the 'technical 
regress* term. The effect of the technical 


regress, itself e function of the change in 
the relative pnee. on total factor producti¬ 
vity (TPP) is seen below. The first term on 
the right hand side of equation <6c) is the 
growth rate of nci output due to primary 
factors. Labour and capiwl. Lei It be denoted 
by V. 

Reamngmi (tic) 

v*y + b ...(7) 

Equation (7| bnngs out the impact of the 
relative price of matcriali on prodectiviiy 
through its effeci on measured real net 
output. 

1>ree such effects can be tdentified. 

Case 1: ihe relative price is si^le. 1 e. 

• (X In this case, b » 0. both net output 
due to primary factors and the re^ income, 
which is VASD. are the same. Hence there 
is no retalive-price • effect on measured 
productivity growtii. 

Case 2: the relative prke increases, i e. 
11 ^ >0. Id this siiuaiion. the net output 
increase due to primary factors Is 
underestimated if VASD is Uttd. The under¬ 
estimation b proportional to the rite of 
change of the price of nw materials. This 
itself can show up ceteris poribia as a 
decline m measured productivity widiout 
there actually htvmg been a change in the 
eflwieney of pcoducucn. 

Case 3: Ihe relative price decreases, i e. 
i^< 0. In this situation, (be growth Inihe net 
output due to capital and labour is 
overestimated if VASD is used. In fact, the 
esiimaie needs so be adjusted downwards 
for the decline in relauveprices. TVtupward 
bias will show up ceteric paribus as a 
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Yew 

ladii of 

Indet of 

Indei of 


Martufac- 

Material 

Helaiive 


lurini 

Pncei 

Mk:e of Ra« 


Prices 


Maieriil 

1950-51 

469 

43.2 

1000 

1951-52 

574 

48.2 

99.2 

1952-53 

47 1 

46.0 

100.5 

1953-54 

49.1 

466 

992 

1954-55 

460 

447 

98.7 

1955-56 

V6 

454 

939 

1956-57 

49.1 

498 

999 

1957-58 

513 

SI 6 

101.7 

1958-59 

52 0 

52.4 

9l8 

1959-60 

53,9 

539 

97.3 

1960-61 

515 

58 1 

990 

1961-62 

605 

58 8 

996 

1963-63 

627 

60.1 

92.4 

1963-64 

65.1 

62.3 

894 

L964-65 

69.1 

67,3 

94.4 

1965-66 

72.7 

73 7 

1009 

196647 

808 

82.5 

104.8 

1967-68 

91 8 

819 

98.) 

1968-69 

92 8 

U2 

95.9 

1969-70 

920 

94.0 

108.6 

1970-71 

980 

100.0 

108.0 

1971-72 

1084 

104.7 

100.4 

J 972-73 

119 0 

1)3.4 

939 

1973-74 

1395 

143 0 

118.7 

1974-75 

168 8 

183.0 

1251 

1975-76 

171.2 

1812 

1147 

r976-T7 

175.2 

191.6 

116.5 

1977-78 

179.2 

2010 

1307 

1978-79 

179)5 

208.7 

128.5 

1979-80 

215.8 

257 5 

1354 

1980-81 

257.3 

.104.7 

140 3 

1981-82 

2706 

335 8 

1466 

1912-83 

272 1 

349.6 

1443 

1913-14 

2958 

37 L.8 

1395 

1984-15 

319.1 

404.3 

1403 

1985-86 

3416 

4195 

125 5 

I9I6-87 

3594 

429.1 

mo 

1917-81 

384 4 

4586 

124 3 

1988-89 

4144 

492 8 

116 1 
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input! diufea. The praMem ii aerious only 
if (he relative price of mueri&li ictuiJIy 
doei nnctuiCB. To leek empirical evidence 
on ddi n^rei the coiuiruciion of price 
index of raw maienals. It U to becauee 
the price of topuis into menufaciuriAg it 
tome waited average of the prices of 
produced inputs aitd of raw materials. 
Nanirally, the leladve price of the produced 
inputs, sictce they originate from 
'Manufacturingwould be expected (oVary 
onicb lees. The price index of raw mateneb 
is defined as the weighted average of the 
wbokstle. price index of food producu. 
non-food crops, minerals, and fuel and 
pow er . The weighis are derived from the 
inpu(«ou (put tibk for the year 197 3-74. The 
whoteaak price index (1950-51 « 100) of 
RHRufaciurca pubhshedby Central SutiMKal 
Organisation (CSO) ii taken as the output 
price index [see Appendix A]. The relative 
price, the ratio of the price index of raw 
irugerials to that of manufactures, is graphed 
in (he Figure. 

Notice the stability in the relative price 
durtng (he 50s. the n:*caatjon without any 
trestd in (he 60a. tiic (luctuation artwnd an 
Increasing trend in the 70s. and the 
fluctuation around a decreasing trend in the 
80a. There-fore. assuming constancy of the 
relative price uf raw materials would be 
Inappropriate. This would imply that 
measured productivity is affected by (he 
nialive price movement if VASD is used 
for measuring the output especially for (he 
period since (he 60s. If the inverse 
teladonship is valid, then one would expect 
a negative correlation between the relative 
prke of raw materials and TFP derived 
f^m VASD. A preliminary test of the 
hypothesis is conducted using TFP from 
two well known studies of productivity 
growth in Indian manufacturing industry. 
We have computed (he correlation 
coefficient between the relative price of 
raw materials and the translog index of 
TPF gi ven i n Goldar (19S6) and Ahlu wal ia 
(1991). These are presented in Table 1. 

Note (hat the contlaiion coefTiciciu is 
ligruficant and of the expected sign. The 
leladonship seems (o be stronger during the 
second period, [t ii to be noted from (he 
Hgure (hat the OuctuatMm in the relative 
price is more during 1959-60 to I965'86 
ihan (hat during the period 1951 to 1965. 
These findings together suggest that pro¬ 
ductivity estimates for Indian manufactur¬ 
ing industry need to be adjusted for changes 
in (be relative price of inputs.' 

Q 

Convenhonally, productivity is measured 
by the average pr^ct of a single input, 
usually labour, over a period of time. It 
has been increasingly accepted that 
(echn leal progress is the resu 1 1 of effi ci ency 
improvenihats across-the-board rather 


man in uae of a single input, 'nserefore 
the proper measure is (he ivemge product 
of all ii^uts. This has been call^ total 
factor productivity (irri or multifactor 
productivity. By dWiniikm. 

0 

TFP’ ».(8) 

where ‘Q* s output and 'X* a a weighted 
index of all inpuu. 

The total factor^productiviiy growth 
(TTPC) IS given by the time derivative of 


(8) expressed in growth cate form. 

TFPGaq-i ...(9) 

dInQ dInX 

where q * • i ■ -— 

d( dl 

In order to compute the TPPG. then, we 
should express the growth rate oPoutpui »d 
the growth rate of inputs in observable 
quantilies. This is obtained from (he UMof* 
production theory and optimising behaviour. 
For this purpose, assume a siahle relation¬ 


ship between output, input and time. 
Tams A2 Book V/uuc cr Poica Asstm in M/u«i*amiUNO tnoumv. 1960 


AU 

(fMllKiry 

L«uj 

Building and 

PlMK 

Other 

No 



Censmieikon 

MacMnery 

Equipmaru 

202 

Mill and null pnducu 

1546715 

9116761 

14419250 

4451764 

205 

Bour. nee and dal eulli 

2102440 

II9II3SO 

16514699 

36I50IR 

206 

Bakery products 

1563294 

6359457 

Ml 55179 

1534976 

207 

Sugar Mid gur 

19655245 

I5I65U9R 

455911395 

44179055 

20« 

Cocoa, chocffliM. etc 

1500 

542246 

1092912 

290555 

209 

Mucetlaneoirt food 

25553711 

227462454 

273029719 

56967716 

211 

Aleehol and spifir 

646296 

7299470 

11995596 

2251161 

212 

Wmb 

20000 

169402 

476212 

27552 

215 

Softdnaks 

5021157 

22S5I0I 

5579957 

175552 

220 

ToliKto 

55M324 

27929641 

22769655 

9931797 

251 

TesKlei 

19110094 

529674699 

1476742217 

749474.12 

252 

SCMtiim imits 

65749 

690150 

2550279 

400521 

233 

Rope and iwaoe 

612454 

1055095 

2061214 

570997 

259 

OuMiag, firrsAiag, cae 

6I5IR57 

I50ID22I 

19759257 

2I4IS64 

241 

Footwear 

92119 

922190 

5165977 

58H555 

251 

Wood 

169162 

9621658 

25259900 

2311776 

252 

Wooden products 

99029 

216475 

511565 

89922 

259 

Wood workMg 

96445 

1194966 

1741271 

457443 

260 

RwiUfure and hatuae 

4051924 

15159591 

I02I9I79 

II15141 

27J 

^pcf and paper products 

17609297 

1.19222209 

517129594 

15719587 

210 

PnMng 

9595779 

62719.537 

110595901 

1KM7263 

291 

Taaacne^ 

516512 

1476252 

3474951 

56152 

.>00 

Rubber and rubber products 

59TI462 

517591.10 

620.57829 

77.1444S 

511 

Oienvcah 

27172571 

1990919.11 

499646595 

63577179 

312 

Vegetable Uih 

162942 

1719029 

1254696 

517529 

513 

PaMfv varnnhei. CK 

740669 

7625979 

6172057 

2196652 

519 

MiaceRaowvfi PtwniwceuiKal 






and Cherwcal produen 

21956967 

100919925 

155226575 

291647.16 

321 

FUtfOkuni lefineries 

.12491146 

6942101t 

273226756 

59241949 

529 

Miscellancois peuutaeii 
products 

509241 

597172 

2414706 

191942 

351 

BrKks and (iks 

7026914 

55756111 

61355952 

10263949 

532 

Glass* waiea 

3122552 

11427555 

29129200 

5339505 

333 

CIUM clay wvci 

2145394 

17706045 

24604195 

4920626 

334 

Cemew 

21491599 

126145206 

336114116 

24759382 

539 

Miiccllaaeous Ncwmeullic 






miaenl peoduen 

4749066 

15410620 

21506952 

4537901 

341 

Iran and Meet 

180255467 

205964947 

1697269531 

75546291 

342 

Nob-Inraus basic moa) 

6721745 

42673014 

97411455 

5109455 

350 

MettI pniductt 

9U07437 

46174219 

113161141 

11295841 

360 

Non-dccvical maebinefy 

19901949 

17542290 

III215570 

50741241 

170 

^rtncaJ Badiieefy 

1691114? 

101216551 

I44I4I975 

19428054 

5ai 

Stupa and boabuMisgi 

5496967 

21474266 

20904611 

I2U39H 

3S2 

Rjdway ndiia| atoefc 

20990995 

116755726 

2099S2632 

29$2805l 

315 

Motor veJucles 

6151594 

15575070 

119555769 

11214675 

514 

Repao of mocflf veheka 

17055964 

42095564 

11204719 

59669SS 

515 

Moaor cycka and bacyclB 

2745226 

21441647 

52278266 

11999663 

319 

Maaufactwe of amraR 

0 

15555510 

I7II14I3 

10595740 

591 

SuigHAl laeirwiwws * 

544199 

2212711 

4703755 

1148164 

392 

Survey imwiieiMs 

47990 

I1II15 

525731 

115500 

593 

WsMaes and docks 

5347 

111340 

491576 

57164 

599 

MiscelliMous 

4051954 

17199600 

27595512 

6007681 
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o«0(x,i) ..j(m 

where 'Q* tund< for ouipui. 'X* for • 
vecior of *n' tnpois. end X for time. The 
re(e of technic^ progreu. ITPG. is (hen 
deHned m 

ainCXX. t) 

TFW«- ...(II) 

• 8( 

DIffemtisting (10) with respect to time end 
apresimg it m growth rete form*. 

dlDQ ; . dhX,'- 8taQ(X.O 
' * 2*<. — —> ♦ ——. • 
di .«i * d( & 

(WtX) 

where €,■ --istheelastKity ^out- 

«yx,) 

put with respect u> the ith input From the 
above we have: 

5lnQ(X.t) « 

•pppQ.-- • q - I €,», ...(12) 

^ fml 

dln\ 

where A •- 

d( 

Expression (12) may be used for the 
meaiuremeni ofTPPG only if the elasticity 
of output with respect to each input is 
known. But. under profit maximiiation. 
the eluticity of output with respect to an 
input is equal to its share in value of 
output. That IS. under profit maximisalion: 

P(W6X,). P, 

Therefore, after substitution, we have; 

<P/P) P,X, 

«,■-•- 

<QfX,) PQ 

where *s/ is ihe share of the ith input in the 
value of output, Expresskm (t2) can (here* 
fore be re-written as; 

TFPO-q-is,A, ...(13) 

The second term in equation (13) is a 
Divisia index. The difficulty in using 
equation (13) is that it is applicable only to 
data genenied continuously. But economic 
data come in discrete form. Therefore an 
approximation to (13) in discrete form is 
needed. The following approximatton has 
been suggested for (he use of disciote data 
(Chambers 1988; 233] 


TFPC *(100,-100^,)- 

£v4 (i^- 1^,) (lnX„ - ... (14) 


Expression (14) is referred to as Ihe Di visit* 
Tomqvist approximation for the caleulatioii 
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No 
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Butld^ and 
Connnietion 

Gniss-Nel Rauo 
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Equipmem 

205 

near, nee and dal btiBs 

1 3781 

2 6730 

1.5200 

206 

BMiy piDducts 

1 1682 

1 1620 

1 3941 

207 

SugsriMd fur 

16555 

2.2164 

24659 

20B 

Cocoa, checolmB. cil 

1 5071 

1.8693 

2.0360 

209 

MisccOaaeous (oud 

1 3437 

1.9630 

1.8582 

211 

Akohol and qiiru 

1.9483 

24021 

2.0384 

212 

Wme 

1 6441 

1.7923 

1.8812 

220 

Tobaece 

1 5380 

1.9800 

2.3875 

231 

Teitiks 

1 9432 

2.3190 

2.2413 

232 

Kjulileg iwDs 

1 6667 

2.7241 

2.2500 

233 

Rope aad iwme 

22276 

2.5013 

2 6493 

2)9 

Giiwttg. proaiag. ne 

1.7290 

2.6647 

2.1294 

231 

Wood 

1.3951 

li86t 

2.1639 

232 

Wooifefl products 

1.5649 

1.4751 

2.0691 

260 

RinuUMu aad (isiwe 

10811 

1 2399 

1.2681 

271 

Paper lad paper prodacn 

1 4501 

1.6906 

1.8135 

2M 

^Miag 

1.2511 

23460 

2.1134 

29! 

Taaaerws 

2.4160 

2.8512 

2.9528 

300 

kubher sad ndibar pruductt 

1.3178 

1 7100 

1.6917 

at 

Oiemwali 

1.2760 

15382 

1.65D7 

312 

VegeuM oils 

16150 

2.4827 

1.7095 

31) 

Pauui. varmto. «ic 

1 1848 

2.6013 

2 2842 

319 

Miacellaaaous. pharmaceutical 





and cheaikal prudueu 

1 5043 

1.8188 

1.9680 

.321 

^troleum refiaenes 

1 3316 

14973 

1.8458 

331 

Bneka and nto 

1,8957 

2.2284 

I.8S60 

332 

Gian *«'am 

1.5443 

1.5283 

1 5013 

33) 

China clay aram 

1.9037 

216)7 

2 1064 

334 

Cemen 

t 3256 

1.7122 

1 8770 

339 

MneeUaneew Boa nwiil mrneral predvot 

1.6348 

2.5093 

2 3383 

341 

iKia and uael 

1.3297 

1 5777 

1 5771 

342 

Non *<0110111 book metal 

1 4723 

18171 

1.9982 

350 

Metal products 

1.3290 

2.0077 

2.0951 

360 

Noo^^incM inaibUMr) 

I..V505 

1 5564 

I.S2S7 

370 

Boctncal macbmery 

1 3386 

20392 

1.9140 

311 

Shim and bom buUdiA|s 

1 4199 

1.4676 

1.8063 

312 

ftaiiwiy refliat swefc 

1.4719 

1.9872 

1.7144 

313 

Moioc vducies 

1.7376 

1 6846 

1 8238 

344 

ftepair of laetor »<b>clm 

2.5124 

22314 

1.3776 

3t5 

Motor cyeln and bicycin 

i.2ni 

1.4159 

1.4610 
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ofTFPG. All the variehkt ineqiuUiOA (U) 
ve obtcrvabk tnd dius TFK! can bO 
calculated. 

The focus of this study is the imponance 
of correcting for changes in input prices 
when computing TPf*. As was stated eiuiier. 
when we are concerned with Aggregate 
Manufacturing (he crucial relative price 
wouldfbe that of raw materials. However, 
the data on (he mamifaciuhng sector irt the 
Indian economy (AST) provides only (he 
value of material inputs a.s a whole. Hence 
for the empirical exercises that follow we 
have used.a price deflator that combines the 
price of all inputs, produced inputs and raw 
materials. 

Total factor productivity growth fur 
alternative defi niiions of the aggregate value 
added in Indian manufaciuring industry has 
been computed using (14), Prom the results 
of this exercise Index numbers of TFP are 
derived and presented, along with the two 
measures of value added, m Table 2. 

Since this study is motivated by the 
argument that appropnale measurement of 
productivity requires commencement from 
estimates of value added adjusted for 
changes in the relative price of maienaJ 
inputs, we focus on the difTcrenee in 
estimated productivity arrived at by the 
single-deflation and the double-denation 
methods, respectively. Jn particular, these 
eidmaies have a hearing on an hypothesis 
propounded in a widely^received recent s rudy 
of the growth of producuviiy in Indian 
manufactuftitg industry. Ahluwalu has 
argued that there has been a luramiund m 
total factor-productivity growth since 19110. 
We quote: **As the rising fiscal deficits in 
the eighties created resurgent demand 
conditions, (he reorientation of the pidicy 
framework and the toning-up ol the 
infruinicture sectors enahted a supply 
response to the rising demands through 
productivity improvements" jAhluwalia 
1991: l)7|.The evidence presented in this 
study provides fur a plausible explanation of 
the observed phenomenon. That is. we are 
able to confirm a ''turnaround” in 
productivity growth when we focus on the 
estimates ITP derived from the VASD 
senes. In this sense we are able to replicate 
Ahluwalia's finding. Hie point however, is 
that what we consider to be a more 
appropriate measure of real value added 
yields a quite different account for producti¬ 
vity growth. It is interesting that such a 
possibiUly had been raisedlseeLahin: 1992). 
It IS confinned by the sialisiical exercise 
repotted m Table 3. Ttus cxeicisc involved 
a statistical test fur a change in TFP growth 
since 19M using the two measures of TFP 
reported in Table 2, The pnxedgre. based on 
the use of dummy van ahles to test for a shi ft 
in (he slupeof the trend equation, is identical 
to that used by Ahluwalia. Note that these 
results indicate a higher growth of TFP since 


1980 whan VASD is tued but not to when 
VADDilused. 

The input-price deflator used to arrive 
at VADD IS based on input-output 
coefficicfiit for (he manufacturing sector 
of ihe Indian economy. In Tabic 2 (he 
esiimatesof V ADD. and therefore TF?(DD). 
uses coefficienis drawn from the transactions 
(able fee 1973-74. The sensiuviiy of (he 
estimates of value added lo Ihe mpgi-ouipui 
coefficienu used as weights in Ihe 
cnnsiruaion of (he input-prke defUtor. using 
Ihe input-ouipui coefficienu drawn fmm 
the input-output table for ]yS3-g4. was now 
examined, Hk findings, with regard u> both 
VADD and the growth of TFP. remained 
unchanged. So the figures are not reported 
in the lexi. However, iheesamaiedTFP was 
used in ihe staustical exercise reported in 
Table 3. Ihe finding with regard to the 
abrence of an increase in die growth rau of 
ITP when VADD is used is confirmed. 

We do not take the view that the meaxure 
of loial factoc>productiviiy growth m Indian 
industry thai hax been adopted here is ideal. 
Whi le it mak es a distinct improvement over 
those measures ihai have been provided so 
far. a does in lum require vnrreciHm fur 
capacity uiilisaiion and (he existence of a 
mark-up over marginal cost. These consid- 
eraiioAs cunstituie the next iiem on our 
research agenda. 

Appendix A 

(O Thf Ptriod of Study 

The period of (his siudy was chosen rm 
the baMS of the following considerations 
the data availability and the behaviour of 
(he reliKve pnee of raw maienafs. The 
relative price of raw maieriali. plotted in 
the Figure, is more or less stable during 
the period (ill the laic 1960s. Therefore, 
the penod of study is resincted to 1970-71 
to 19g8-89. The ASI has not published its 
annual survey for (he year 1972-73, For 
continuity, the values of 1972*73 vrere 
estimaled as a simple average of figures 
for 1971-72 and 1973-74. 

(2) Value Added 

Gross value added has been used. In the 
case of VASD this figure has been deflated 
hy (he index of (he price of output. In the 
case of VADD. the value of ii^u is deflated 
by the price of inputs and the resulting value 
deducted from real output (nominal oulpui 
deflated by Ihc price ^ nutpul). Thus (he 
computation of VADD requires two price 
mdkex. (hu»e foe iheptkeirfouipuland the 
price of material inputs, respectively. The 
wholesale price index of manufactures 
(1970-71 s inoi is ireaiad at the price of 
output. The material price itidu IS a weighted 
index of ihe wholes^ prices of rngjor inpui 
groups, (be weights having been emulated 
from the matni of inpui-ouipui iransacbont 


published by (he Central Sutisliea] 
Organisation. Inputs w ere grouped according 
to (he aval labi I ity of wholesale price indices 
that could be used to represent them moat 
cloacly. The implied weights were now used 
to construct a weighted average input price. 
The weights assigned to the wholesale pnee 
index for the input groups were as follows: 


PerCeni 

Inpur Gnwp .Share 

1973-74 

Per Cent 
Share 
1913-M 

Foodarticlea’ lOI) 

t.l6 

1.09 

'Non*food uflickx' (02>04) 

3245 

18.3) 

'Egg. Tah and max' 

(03 W)d07) 

3.47 

3 02 

’Uigb and limber' (06> 

1.41 

2.49 

’Ced auniai’ (01) 

0.93 

2.22 

’Minerals* (D9-IIt 

S78 

1064 

’Pood producu’ (J2-13) 

4.19 

4.0) 

’Bevenges and lehacCD* 
(14)5) 

0.S5 

0.42 

’TrxDlei’ (lh-18) 

7.71 

9.84 

*Wuod and wood products* 
I20f 

i.38 

0 80 

’Papee ml paper peuducu’ (22) 

2 65 

2.81 

’Leaikn and leaiher products* 
(241 

O.M 

0 5S 

’Rubber and rubber products* 
(25) 

1.5,3 

( 68 

’Mineral oib*(26) 

1 14 

4 51 

’Orernreals and chermcah 
producis* (2a«32> 

9 59 

1 1 5X 

'NonmeiillK mm producis 
(3334) 

0% 

1 37 

’Basse metaks. alloys and 
melql pruducU* (35-37} 

20 60 

18 24 

’(hher misc manufactunng 
HMiusines’ (44) 

0.27 

1.06 

Rkerncity* <46) 

3 03 

5 30 


100 00 

10000 


Nuiri Pigurek in purenibeie< denote ihe 
commodity gniupi in Ihe inpul -oulpLil 
iraasKiions labk. The nuicnaSs •price 
index, base I933*7e. it entered In 
TabW A I TV pnee index, bare t9S34U. 
IS twidde from the authors 
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Ml mrrenl pheet) 


Ycreof 

^rebaae 

Cross Fixed 
Assals 
(Rs Lakh) 

hffceaiage 

Share 

Cumin-in- 
PuKhue 
Pnea Ratio 

(901-45 

6479052 

28.01 

2814 

1946 

833.586 

3.60 

1658 

1947 

769140 

3 33 

1513 

1948 

679592 

2.94 

1.235 

1949 

848529 

3 67 

1.222 

1.950 

854359 

3 69 

1210 

1951 

577631 

2..50 

1.017 

1952 

866502 

3.75 

t.l63 

1953 

8.37383 

3 62 

T222 

1954 

926128 

4.00 

l.2t0 

(955 

tl344U8 

499 

i 222 

1956 

1347? .U 

5 83 

1.152 

195? 

1603320 

693 

1 120 

1951 

1733809 

7.S0 

1.120 

1959 

1911713 

8.27 

1 100 

I960 

1704368 

7.37 

1000 

Total 

23127254 

100 
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A61N<M 

A51 

Ni> 

Ifuhmry 


ASI 

20i 

Flour»rice IH4 (W railli 

205-J.205 Z 205-3 J32 

t^ab-waro 


332-1 to 332-S 

206 

Bakery producn 

206 

333 

Chum clay wares 


333-1 10 333-3 

201 

Su|ar md fur 

207-1. 207-2 

334 

Cemeal 


334 
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Coca, fhotoiiw, ctf 

206 

339 

Mucellincraii anu mesallic minenl 


209 

MlKelWiepua food 

209-1 to 209-10 


prpdwcis 


339-i, 339-2 339-5 to 339-1 

211 

Alcohol and iplric 

211 

341 

Iroaiitf aied 


341-1 IP34I-5 

212 

WlM 

212 

342 

Noa -femas basic metal 

342 

220 

Tobacco 

220-1 U 220-6 

350 

Metal proAids 


350-110 350-14 

231 

Teiiilea 

251-1 10 231-9 

360 

New riecfncal machinery 

.160-1. 360-3.360-7 

232 

Knitrini mills 

2.32 




360-9, 360-10. 360-12. 

233 

Rope and iwine 

233 




360-13 

239 

GiMUnf. pmiini. eic 

239-1 te 239-9 




360-4.1 to 4.9 

211 

Wood 

251-1, 251-2 




360-4 I21P4.I4 

252 

Wooden prodvcu 

252 




360-5 1.160-5.1 360-5.4. 

2A0 

Aninire and fluiac 

260-1.260-2. 260-3 



360-5,6. 360-5 6 

271 

Fifcr and papet products 

271-1 m 271-7 




360-5 10(0 5.14 

2110 

Priottai 

2«VI. 260-2 




360-6 1,6 2, 360-6 1,6.2 

291 

Tanneries 

291 




360-11 1 ui 11.3, 11.5.11.6 

300 

Rubber end lUbber products 

.300-1 10 300-4 

370 

Electrical machteei) 


370*1.1 to M. 370-1.6 

311 

Chemicals 

311-1 1. 311-13. 311-2.1, 



370-1.9 to 1 11 



311-21 311 310 311.10 



370-2 1 10 24 

312 

VeieiaMe oils 

3121 




370-4 

313 

FaMi. vamiJheb, etc 

313 

361 

Sbipaand boaibuildiap 

.16l-l,.m-2 

319 

MiKelliMflus phdiiAscegiKal 


362 

Bailwty raOiiu stock 

362-1 10 362-3 


and chemical products 

319-1 10 319.12 

383 

Motor wchicifi 


361 

321 

Peiroleum rvnneries 

321 

.164 

Repair of motor veluclas 

164 

331 

BrKks and iilei 

331-1 to .331-4 

.165 

Motor cycles md tucyclas 

385 

Tam A6 

Yev 

Fised Capital 

IWpreciaiion 

laveevneac 

WPlof 

Invesimem 

Capital 


IBook Vakie) 


iCurrcui 

Machines and 

iConsum 

(At I960 




Ftk^) 

MKhow Timb 

Pnctbi 

hica) 





<1960-1001 




•B* 

•D* 


•R* 

■V 

•K' 

1960 

12,600.794.963 

1069721150 


10000 


10.199,995.711 

1961 

14,955.659.162 

1359753526 

3514617705 

103 13 

3406306076 

13.606.303,719 

1962 

20.779.713.626 

1696760413 

7720614679 

107.81 

7161150033 

40.969,433,621 

1963 

22.376,463.064 

2035557976 

3632107412 

III 56 

3255649761 

44,225.303,602 

1964 

27365,775.0116 

2403213315 

74I252S337 

11641 

6367607001 

50,593,110.603 

1965 

31.336.906.466 

2766717263 

6739V46664 

122 50 

5501917277 

.56,095,027.860 

1966 

37.961.625,296 

3279746696 

9904665526 

130.94 

7564422359 

63.659.450,239 

1961 

42,019,419,000 

.3693237000 

7749900704 

1.16.41 

36a 146.5052 

69.340,935^91 

1962 

a.606,004,210 

4072460106 

6660995316 

137 50 

4VR96U775 

74.330,750,066 

1969 

47.674.200.000 

4596600000 

7664995790 

141 25 

5426.54^2 

79.757.295,7 $8 

1970 

51.701.720.000 

5061022000 

6906542000 

I56.2S 

5701466600 

65.456.762.636 

1971 

51.610.2004)00 

5067300000 

4975760000 

163.26 

1047367656 

88,506.130,294 

1972 

53454,700.000 

5549500000 

7194000000 

172:61 

4162691309 

92.669X>23.603 

1913 

56.069.150,000 

5977000000 

6791450000 

190.94 

4604360065 

97,273.363M 

1914 

St.U3.600,000 

6404500000 

9216950000 

244,06 

3777290653 

101,050,674.321 

1973 

664175,700.000 

6904400000 

14596500000 

270.63 

1393625666 

106.444.300,167 

1976 

16.136.600.000 

7681400000 

27244300000 

2b6U 

10206637002 

1)6,652.937.190 

1977 

96.111400,000 

3717700000 

16640600000 

270.00 

6922444444 

123^75,361.634 

1976 

107.665,900,000 

9756400000 

2J332100000 

265 76 

7464730454 

131,040,112,088 

1979 

126.279400,000 

11176300000 

30471500000 

330.31 

9225052034 

140.26.5,164,122 

1960 

150.951400.000 

13623000000 

3649500000U 

361 66 

10637651)23 

150,902.615,345 

1961 

167.704,600.000 

16264000000 

33037400000 

397.61 

6304766691 

159,207361.938 

1962 

195.725,700000 

17639300000 

45660400000 

41613 

1U920275037 

170,127,656.975 

1963 

227470.800,000 

20117300000 

51662400000 

443.44 

11650435516 

161,776.292.491 

1964 

260.176,500.000 

21367700000 

61295200000 

463.91 

17524057932 

199,102.350.42.1 

196S 

310457.400,000 

34071700000 

64750600000 

51031 

12666460502 

211,990,810.927 

1966 

347,455,400.000 

r? 376700000 

7.3974700U00 

536.26 

13742759942 

225.733,570,669 

1967 

440,600.000^)0 

52630000000 

146174600000 

56000 

26102607143 

251J36.I78,0I2 

1966 

526.900.000M» 

606I000000O 

146710000000 

605.91 

242l296247e 

276,049.160.466 
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The value of ouipui aAd (be value oi 
iA|>U( ii takeo fran the foUowiof sourcea: 
*Wi(ei and Produccivicy in the Orsaniaed 
Manufaccurini Sector, 1960^1 to 197^ 
77’, Ceoiral SiaiUikal Organitailon 
(1979), and Atuutal Survey e/ /nJustry. 
vaiioua iiiuea. 

Hw Kslevant pncea are presented in Tabte 
Al. Other vifiahles uied in the construction 
of value added, by single- and double* 
deflation methods, ire prescnied in Table 
A7. Value added is presented in Table 2. 

(3) C^tof Stock 

The estimation of the capital stock it a 
controversial issue both in theory and in 
practice, The issues are very familiar; 
therefore. «e do not enter into a 
diacusiion.' We follow the standard 
practice of fhe perpetual inventory method 
for the generation of a capital stuck and 
assume, as Is widely done, th it the services 
of capital are proportional lo its stock. 
ITie perpetual •inventory method requires 
an estimate of the capital stock for a 
bench'ffiirk year and estimates of 
investment in the subsequent periods. As 
was dene in the earlier studies, especially 
(hat of Coldar and Ahluwalia. we too have 
selected 1 960 as (he bei>ch*mark year for 
the estimation of the replacement cost of 
fixed capital This ii solely due to the 
availability of data on the book velue of 
fixed capital in I960 for most of the 
Industries for which Hashim and Dadt 
(1973) provide the ratio of purchase value 
to book value (referred to ai groea*net 
ntios) of capital. Hashim and Dadi have 
estimated these gTosi*ne( ratios for Rxed 
capital after analysing the balance sheets 
of about 1,000 firms covered in ASI. For 
our analysis, total fixed capital (eicluding 


the iooBffbk aaaeta) were gr o up ed Into 
the followiag: (I) lend and inproveneat 
of land, (2) building and constructioo, (3) 
plant.and madiiDcry, and (4) transport 
and ocher fixed assets. The graes-net retie 
for the land is asauraed lo be unity. For the 
other three groups (he GNR ia takoi from 
Hashim and Mi (1973, Table IIl.l). 
Where the grosa-net ratio is not given by 
Keshiffl and Dedi, we have taken it to be 
twice the book value of fixed capital.' 
After estimating the groai valee of (be 
fixed capital at purchase price for the 
factory* sector in 1960, the following 
adjuitmeni was made to Kcouat for the 
age structure of (he assets. Hashim and 
Dadi provKie the grass value of capital 
purchased during the period 1901 *1943 
and in each remaining year until I960. 
This proportion is applied to the gross 
value of fixed c^tal in 1 960 to obtain the 
yearwise value of fixed capital bought in 
(he past. To adjust for age^siruclure. the 
estimate for each year is then inflated 
using the curreni-to^rchase price ratios 
given in Table A4 to obtain (he grosi value 
of fixed capital at replacement cost in 
I960 prices. 

The investment fifures were obtained 
using the fomula: 

where *B'is die book value of the fixed 
capital. ‘D* is depreciation, and ‘R‘ is 
an i^ropriate dcfiaior for fixed capital. 
For *R' we have uaed the wholesale price 
index of machines and machine tools 
(base ]960^6]«IOO>. The capital stock at 
any year is then calculated as follows: 

T 

••I 


wher e is tanesunew to yev Y to 1960 
pric es and 'K,' Is toe <i^4ial atod: in the 
bastd-marit year in I960 prices. 

However, there was a problem of 
calculating the capital stock in the 
manufacturing aecttr per re. Recall that 
'manufacturing' is 'all industriei' minus 
'electridiy, gas and steam’. Given our 
choice of the bench-mark year v I960, in 
order to a/rive at (he capit^ stock in 1970, 
we require d4u on the value ^ fixed* 
capital in ’electricity, gas and steam* f«^ 
(he period 1960-61 to 1969-70. This 
informadon is available for the Census 
sector but not the Sample sector. Th e refore 
(he fixed capj^ in the manufacturing 
sector during the period includes the fixed 
capital of the firms in the ’electricity, gai 
and steam’ segment of the Sample sector. 
There Is hardly any firm producing 
electricity in Sample sector. But there 
exist finni in the Semple sector producing 
gas and steam. As a result, our estimate of 
rnveitmedt in the manufacturing sector 
during (he period 1960-61 lo 1969-70 
would be an overestimate. However, we 
do not con'sider this to be a serious 
problem. 

Data used at vsrious stages in the calcula¬ 
tion of the capiial Slock scries are prescnied 
in Table A2 to A6. 

Sourcet: 

Book Value of Capital; ‘Wases end 
Productivity in the Or$anisedMafufiteiur’ 
mg Sector. 1960^/ to I976-77'. Centfal 
Siaiiitical Organisation (1979). and 
Annual Survey of industry, various issues; 

* Index of the Price of Machinery and 
Machine Tools’— indio Data Base and 
'Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices' 
Ministry of Industry. 


TasuA? 


Yew 

Vthwof 

Ouipia 

(Rs LaU) 

Masenal 
lepuu 
(Hi Ukh) 

‘- 

(RiUkk) 

Noel 

Bnpleyees 

C^tal 
Stix.hs 
(Ri Ukk) 

1970*71 

1302632 

968776 

1333n 

4103334 

854588 

1971-72 

1449061 

1011837 

174543 

4996336 

813061 

1972-73 

1637475 

I2I67I9 

198203 

3071072 

926690 

1973-74 

1823888 

J351601 

221864 

3145107 

972734 

1974-75 

2448338 

1824969 

270708 

5412872 

1010307 

1975.76- 

2769203 

2127180 

302761 

3667666 

1064443 

1976-77 

3144162 

24I5ISO 

314606 

3871130 

II663«9 

1977*71 

3388004 

2717639 

357$I3 

6327813 

1235754 

197«*79 

4067230 

3136337 

394662 

6373477 

I3I040I 

1979-10 

41.32928 

3758016 

466888 

6816864 

1402652 

1910-11 

5616303 

4433369 

523344 

6811204 

1309028 

198IS2 

6717230 

3333348 

577711 

6864347 

1392076 

19X2*83 

7849696 

6249109 

685477 

7042930 

1701279 

1913-84 

8399371 

6488792 

783192 

6791375 

1817713 

1914-85 

9604910 

7478306 

899039 

6773638 

1993024 

I9t546 

10930676 

IS686S6 

915113 

639347f 

2119908 

191647 

MI9421Q 

9410386 

996984 

64326^3 

22S7336 

191748 

13770200 

10864200 

MS7700 

6708000 

2518362 

1981*89 

16666700 

13108200 

1280900 

6730000 

2760492 


(4) Utbour 

Total employ moot is uspd. The data Is, 
presented re Table A7. 

Sources: ’Wages and Productivity in the 
Organised Manufacturing Sector. 1960*61 
to 1976-77'.CeAirBl Statistical Orgaoisaiion 
(1979). and Annual Survey of Industry, vari¬ 
ous issues. 

(3) Factor Shares 

Note that the use of (14), ttae Divisia- 
Toroqvist ap^ximation to total factor 
productivity growth, requires knowledge of 
die share of each primary factor in the value 
added. For VASD, the share of total 
emoluments in the value added is taken us 
the share of wages. But fur VADD. the share 
is defined as the ratio of real emoluments lo 
VADD. Assuming constant returns to scale, 
the capital share is got as one minus (he 
share of wages. 
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Appendix B 

dY/d t ^ dL/<k rK dK/A d x/dc 
Y *PY L PY K ' ^ 



wL 






where: 


where a 

P 


wL wL 

PT* • WQ • « N) 

wt 


<PQ P.N) 

(W.L/PQ) 

(1-p^N/pg) 


g 

■ (i-S 

shtfe of lehour in ihe value of 
output end 

ihirc of maieritl inpuu in 
(he vtJue of output. 


Similarly, we can show (hat 

— ^ P 

PY * (TJT PY * ITf) 


what T ii the share of capital in the value 
of ouipui. 


Notes 

(We ihsnk M Surash Babu. Dcnnii Raja 
Kunw and Gca|i Thomdi foraaecUcni research 
auistance. We aic puefti) to Sonje Bom. Dipankar 
llaafupu. 5Gan|ep^yaya. B NColdar. PrabhM 
Poinaik. Bbaral Xamsawsmi. Abhijit Sen. 
K Sundanun. A Vaadyanathan and. above aJI. to 
Kiril Partkh (or eo*nment> wklch conCnhvted 
(0 moK rohutt results. The usual diiclaamer 
ipphea.J 

1 Goldar diKusws ihii btaa in the sinek-defU' 
rkm method, but doe* wr proceed with double 
deAurao. See Goldar (1092). p 15. 

2 An exeellent survey of (be liieralure U |ivea 
In Goldar (19S6) aad ia Haihim and Dadi 
(1973). 

3 Goldar (1990) provides some evi den ce why 
diii would be a reasonable conversion factor 

4 All the procediac eierrnea W 0 t ufideruken 

only for lie cenms leciorsaceibe baeakdown 
of asacca (according io cmeforice such as land, 
building, etc) in the sam^ sactre waa not 
availaMe to is. The ratio of die value of fined 
capiul ai replacemcai cok ro tti book value in 
I960{2d2> wasiuedioahvcganeatmwaeof 
fixed capital at cepiacenienc cost in ihii sector. 
The figufes for (he ccssua and sanifde sectors 

appregeied to arrive m the figure for the 

thetory leeior. 
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Theories of the Soviet System 

A Retrospective Critique 

Kulkani 

This articU examines the targer pofiticul tmptications of the Soviet disintegration through a retn/spective analysis 
of the various theories of the system. 


"The owl of Minerva takes flight *ts 
darhieis falis". 

—G W F Kegel 

THE disinttgruion of the Soviet ijnton m 
December 1991 wv an event ofinily epochal 
sifnificaiKC. ll represented not merely the 
fiJl of ■ repme. bai the collapse of a unique 
iocto>ecottotnic and pulrtxal syuem, w hich 
had fof long nurMd the amhiliun of re* 
fashioning the world in its own image for 
(his reason iticMe< a rcirospecti ve exu m<nahoo 
of vartoua theories of the system would be 
of comiderable historical interest. Polittcal 
stieotiiu, however, have additional reasons 
for conducting such anexcrcrsc. One ol ihcm 
is to understand how 'ideology* and'science' 
iMeract to create dlffercm constructs of a 
political phenomenon. Another, k to gauge 
the larger political implications of the event 
dtfough a better grasp of what collapsed in 
the Soviet Union. ’This paper seeks topuTMC 
both these kinds of inquiry. with (headvanUfc 
ofMfldiighi—theArtt at roosideraMe length, 
aitd the second very bnefly towards the end. 

During its life*spiiA of nearly seven and 
a half decades, the Sovia Unton attracted a 
host of theorists, driven by scientific 
ambitions as vreJI as ideological predilectiona. 
The masiive literature generated through 
their endeavours may be broadly divided 
iMO two categories, (a) Sovietological 
perspectives, and (b) Lefl perspectives, Hw 
first of these ematuied from the academic 
study of the Soviet Union in the west, white 
the second prevailed among Mariisi 
. intdiectuals and communisi circles. It may 
be noted that the Indian debate on the nature 
of the Soviet system has occurred largely in 
ttCRts of these perspectives, but cannot be 
said to have thrown up major theoretical 
'insights, tel me close these introdumory 
' remarks by explaining the sense in which the 
' term 'theory' is used in dtis paper. A theory 
of the Soviet system, in this sense, is an 
;intellectual consinici facilitating a proper 
undenunding of the structure and functioning 
of the system and directing teteniion to the 
' moTcesand possibilities of systemic change. 

SOVIFTOUKUTAL PtetSSUTlIVES 
Sovietology was taken to encompass ".. . the 
dudyofall manen that help us to understand 
he meaning ofeuntm, pcriiucallystgmfkan 
Toviet'CQfiuminUt behaviour and to forecast 
I ts htiure coune" [Adams 1970, p 3$] It was 
locni ncKkitee (has as an academi c discipline, 
'{ovietology wu most thoroughly intti* 


luiionaMsed in the US. which ted the anti- 
Soviet coalition m the poM'Sei'iMid world 
war era. A«> such, it also formed pars of a 
largci. hegemonic hh:uI scKnce discourw. 
A <mi<p»c ol Sovietology can thus yiekl 
insigNs mm the globnl rclaiions of power^ 
knowledge prevailing in this peri(«l. (lliis 
section presents a modified version ol 
Kiikkami 1993.) 

The first significant and innucnii;it 
Sovietological theory was formulaied in 
I he mid* 19.1 Os by Carl Priedneh and 
Zbigniew Brccxmdii (l%S. p 221. They 
de^nbed ihe Soviet Union as a imaliiiinan 
system. The term 'loialiiarianism' had 
already hern used by scholars like George 
Sabine and Hannah Arendi lo highlighi ihe 
historical novelty and iimilaniy of Kansm 
jnd Soviet communism fSchapim 1972. 
pp I3'15|. Friedrich and Brzerinski spell 
It out in terms of the following features 
a comprehensive official ideology hem 
upon world conquest, a single mau pany 
led by a dicialor. institutional lerror. a 
monopoly of information, and a ceiurally 
conifollcd economy 

A highly schemiDc dep Mi on ot the Stalinisi 
regime, the lotsliiarian consiruct ironically 
gained populanly al a juncture when this 
regime wi» undergoing a major iraroforma* 
lion in the direction of dmgi mental ion 
However. Sovietobgisis toon realised that 
the theory was ino wooden lo serve as an 

analytical tool for explanation and prcdklion 

It ignored several nucirci>ntradicikM» wiihm 
the system: centralised oxirdinacjon of social 
transformation generates disorder, total 
congruence between the interesis of the 
leadership and the party does not obtain for 
long, no system of governance, howsoever 
rational and elaborate, can ever exhaust or 
permanently comrol sooai reality. The theory 
failed to capture the system's dormant and 
incipient pluralism, its shift from artHirary 
terror to the rnstitutionalixation of oorm5. 
aj>d the growing complexity of the policy 
process. Consequenilv. it could not anticipate 
the immiMnt KhrushcheviaA thaw (Hough 
and FaiRSod 1979, pp 519*23]. 

Thus.by iheodofihe t950stheto(alilarian 
cooMrurt had tnu us prw ^m io c m pMiiion 
in Sovietological ducoune. But it was not 
completely discarded, ll survived alongside 
and often un derpinn ed die theories that 
came to be advanced (for a receM revival of 
the theory see. Malia 1992. pp B9-I06). 
Among iheee were thecncs which viewed 
the Soviet Union as a ’directed socidy' 


controlled from bbove by a self*^pointed 
Niiejucracy [ Hough and Fajflsod 1979. p 5 23 ], 
They modified the totalitarian construct kry 
incorporat ing In the! r schema cerlaii) obvious 
changes in ihc Soviet system, such as greater 
ratHHiality. less dgklity. and less reliance on 
terror. Ax uich. they offered only a slight 
jmpeovemeni over (heir proioiype. in cermt 
of dcwriptive adequacy. 

Theories viewing the Soviet Union from 
a developmental angle constituted a rurther 
departure Irom the louliiarlan construct 
I Cornel I I970.PP 16*221. One strand placed 
the USSR’ in the categnry of 'developing 
societies’ of the third world, by emphasising 
shared cunvemh such ai the need to achieve 
rapid economic growth. nailon*huilditig in 
ibe face of great diversity, the spread of 
eduvaiinn. and scienuricftechnological 
modcmisalron Another strand located (he 
Soviet Union m (he spectrum of 'industrial 
socieiks' eiempUfied by the developed 
western countries. These apparently 
aniilhelical systems were seen to be 
converging aking Ihe following dimensions: 
I ncrea&i ng difluxion ol power, greater equality 
orupponunity and social mobility, primacy 
of pragmatism over utopian ideology. 
in^iiiuniHialisation of legal norms, bureau* 
craii.saUun. uibaniulion.ahd inicr*veniionisi 
gov em menl. 

While the earlier theories had stressed (he 
uniqueness of the Soviet system, the 
developmental iheones highlighted Ihe 
ximrlamica between a certain set of non* 
communist societies and the Soviet society 
in terms of significant socio-economic and 
pd ideal indices. Though Ihi s was an advance, 
a one*>ided accent on commonalities tended 
to obscure the specificities of the Soviet 
system . Moreover, very often the compan sons 
were dubious and misleading, not to say 
inconsistent, as is evident in the radic^ 
divergence between the above-mentioned 
strands. 

Efforts to provide finely textured 
accminlsuf what was seen as an increasingly 
complex, rule-governed and stable Soviet 
system. rcsul led in i he popularity of pi uralist 
iheorics in the post-1970 period (Hough 
t977.pp t{hl2.32>24}.*Tlieydrewiiaeii(ioii 
lo the rdative autonomy of major groups in 
the system, such as the specialised 
minisierial-party-scientific complexes, the 
discussion of a wide range of policy 
aliernaiivcs in the press, interest 
representaiinnby specialised figures within 
a broadly defined ’ leadership echelon ’. and 
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the ipraei ofa bargtininimentaJUy amofif 
the poUtkal and admmietntive acton. 

The phnlitt iheociea were estennciw of 
Ibeaittkal fnmeworlu oripnally imcndDl 
10 eipiiin the dtMhbution of power and the 
nature of pollcy>makin| in the Acnerican 
poltciad lyatem. 'Htey were predicated upon 
m advanced marfcci economy, an open and 
sopUiticatcd civil soeiety and a liberal 
d e moemic polity. Coniequemly. while the 
pluraliM tb^ea did ahed light on certain 
aipects of Soviet governance, and pointed 
out interesting peralleli between communiu 
and e^taliit polities, they were not able to 
capture adequately the laws of rnotlon of the 
Soviet system. It is no wonder thM they were 
unable to forecast or explain the itntmneM 
collapse of the system. 1)111 Is also tree of 
the eclectic theories which came to 
characterise Sovietology in the 1980s [Urn 
1985. pp 3I3<U]. 

We may now turn to a consideraiion ot 
how Sovletological iheorikation was 
enmeshed in the IniematKinal and dtimetiic 
politics of the US. Like the larger kocisi 
science discourse from which it derived. 
Sovietology too was dnven hy the twi^fold 
smbition of attaining 'global* validity and 
providing inpuis to ihe policy elitea. The 
tbnner re«ulied in clumsy aitempti to stretch 
humegrown thconea like pluraJism to fn the 
Soviet system, while the latter led lo 
complicity in the ideological predikcnons 
and political designs of the esiablishmcTU. 

Sovie(olo|ical theories constituted a rich 
repenoire which the American reling elite 
couW use for ideologically rine*iuning the 
necessary modulations of the US*Sovie( 
'controlled conflict*. Thus, at the height of 
Ihe cold war in the l9S0s. ihe Soviet Union 
could be maligned as 1 loialitarian 
monstrosity. During detente, when it was 
necessary to grant a certain legiiicnacy to the 
Soviet system, the plurnlisi construct could 
he invoked. The continued usefulneu of the 
totalitarian construct lay in Ihe fact that it 
came handy for distancing me Soviet Union, 
and even more, for danuung it. as during 
Reagan’s rirst teim. 

Sovietology also indirectly bolstered US 
policy towards the third world. A version of 
(he d^vdopmental theory treated the Soviet 
UnioA as a'developingcuuotry'. One function 
of this theory w^ to warn (he third world 
countnes of the penis of embarking upon a 
iMn<a|nialU( p^ of development-^-along 
(his path lurired the danger of totalitarianism. 
It alM sought to alert the American polh.'y 
elites 10 the condiljons undo which adevelop^ 
ing country might umi to communit m. and 
to the need for pre>emp(ive measures. 

lean Kirkpatrick, poliiical scientist. 
CMservative ideologue and former US 
smba&sadorto the UN, argued that only prtv 
capitalist, auihoritarian regimes could keep 
communism at bay in the third world. 
Moreover, these were morally superior to 
and more amenable to evcMual demoentisa- 
tion than their tocalitanar. read communisi 


coum er p afts [ Ki rkpMrkfc I9T9]. This was an 
ingenious wdekgare iheoredcaljusd fkat ion 
of the American policy of supporting friendl y 
third world dictators, in the name of making 
the world safe for democracy. 

Sovklology as demonology also entered 
into the ofTicial American legitimating 
ideology. Any iidica] quesboning of the 
capitalist system was blocked by pro^ting 
the inequaliiies and tiienabon generaled by 
the system as the inevitable costs of politick 
freedom snd of an open sobesy—ihe only 
alrernaiive bang a Soviemype toulltarian 
society. Innically. the US itself hat been 
rasrigMed by cnticslike Hesben Mareuse as 
I total harian society for its proclivity to Ihe 
suppression oi all chaJlen^ to Use satus 
quo [Schapiro 1972, p I06|. 

Lepr PsjtsiB^va 

What left-wing theorsea have in coinmon 
is a certain atuchment to the projeu of 
socialism and a lecoune to Marxism as a 
source of theoretical insights Bui even these 
apparent commonalities have given nse to 
a great deal of divergence as socialism and 
Marxism have been variously interpreted 
from bffereni theoretical nndpoanis. UnJike 
Sovieiotogy. these theoriescaimoi be situated 
within a single political terrain as that links 
with speciric stales have been variable, 
tenuous or in some cases simply non-exisienL 
This is because many of them have emanated 
from dissideni imelkaualt and margina] 
political groups. We can. however, arrange 
(hem 1 ft a specirem in teims of ihdr distance 
fiom the ihcoretica] self-descriptioci of the 
former Soviet Union. 

The pre-Gorbachev Sovid stale viewed 
itself as an cmbodimeM of 'developed 
socialism’—a stage in scmaliM consiniciion 
between the revoluiioA and full-fledged 
communism. The Soviet UniOQ was claimed 
to have entered Om stage in the 1960s, and 
the Constnuuon of 1977 prodanned that a 
developed socialia society had been hui U m 
the USSR I Klementyev tfidVassUyeva 1986. 
pp SO>55). The mode of production was said 
to be fully socialist, being based on social 
ownenhip and management of the means of 
productwo. Rational, need-based ^anihi^ 
and high productivity, as also. dUtdbution 
of the social product in proportion to the 
work eontnbuted. were dted as significaM 
achievemeras on the economic plane. It was 
declared that tbe well-bdi^ of the people 
was constantly nsiog. and increasingly 
favouraMe coribtiooa were being provided 
for the all-round development of the 
individual. 

The Soviet Union had purportedly created 
a new historical commanily by drawing 
together 1^1 classes and so^ strata, and 
further, by safeguarding (he juridica] and 
factual equality of all its nations and 
narionalhics which maiotained friiemal co¬ 
operation The Soviet Mcieiy was desenbed 
as one characterised by Ngh orgaAiiaiional 
capteiiy, idsologkal commitment, and tree 


democracy. The democratic character of (he 
society, it was claimed, found expression Ni 
a poftikai system which ensured effective 
mana^mem of all public affain. ever more 
Ktive parucipation of the working people 
in running the state, and the combining of 
citizens’ real rights and freedoms with (heir 
obligations and responsi bility to sodeiy. The 
chief goal of the leadership was to secure 
a steady and all-round improvement of 
socialism. funlwHo advance Soviet soclery 
towards commumim on the basis of 
accelerated socio-economic development of 
the country. 

The Haws in this sell-congratulatory 
account were so .obvious and glaring even 
before the col lapse uf the Soviet Unioiu tha 
even in the Leri camp, none except the moat 
uncritical admirers of the USSR honestly 
and fully subscribed tu it. The economic 
claims nude in this account were seen to be 
exaggerated in view of the chronic shortage 
of consumer goods, dependence on 
agnculturll imports and a considcnble 
technological lag which in fact plagued the 
Soviet econo m y. Similarly the sociopolitical 
claims were teHcd by the prevalence of 
widespread, muliifarious inequalities amung 
various straia and regions, denial of civil 
liberties, and the dictatorship of the 
communist party. 

Many Left inielleciuaU were, however, 
willing to gnni (he Soviet Union Nt title to 
socialism, with die proviso that it be viewed 
as an imperfect realisation of the sociallK 
ideal. The well known East German dissident 
Rudolph Bahro expressed such a view in a 
widely debated book The AUemativ* in 
Boftem Europe (1978). Bihro held that 
Stalinism was both inevitable and piopesslve. 
A strong, even dictatorial leadership was 
required to drive the Soviet masses into 
ifldusiriahsMion so as to create the material 
pre-condiiions of socialism. After this task 
was achieved, the Stal inisi politbureaucracfes. 
having om lived their role, became an obstacle 
in the fuller development of socialism. 

Bahro called for a 'cultural revolution* to 
break the Soviet impasse. The rcvolotion 
would be led by a league of communists 
articulating the emanclpaiory interests of all 
people in all social strata. If successful, it 
would Ksuh in the setting up of a federative, 
decentralised society of the sort envisiooed 
by Marx. Bahro's glib justifKaiion of (be 
S^ei regime’s Stalinist past, his failure to 
question its socialist pretensions, and his 
inability (0 perceive the deep-routed socio¬ 
economic contradiciioAs besetting (he system, 
reveal the shallowness of his analysis. This 
seems particularly damning as deeper 
critiques of the system were available when 
Bahro wrote his treatise 

Among the earliest of such cnliQues was 
Leon Trotsky's TV Fevclutitm BeiroyeJ. 
ongiQilly published in 1957. after his 
Jis a ^ e meni with and subsequent expulsion 
by Sialin. Trotsky described the Soviet state 
as a'degenerated workers'slate'. Somebaslc 
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gains of the Revoliilron. such ai socsaJiuUuQ 
of (he metns of producticMi, had survived. 
But % parasitic burenicncy had emerged and 
taken bold of the state apparatus. It had 
become a privileged caste with a 
disproponionate share of power, status and 
matenal rewards. He view^ the Soviet order 
under Stalin as an unstable, transitional 
formaiioii. between capitalism and socialism. 
U could regress into capitalism. A forward 
march to socialism would require revolutions 
in the advanced capitaJiii couiunes as also 
a political but not social revolutioi) In the 
Soviet Union to restore a genuinely 
proletarian regime. 

Detpite the bhlliance orTrotsky*! critique, 
it must be seen m being inadequate. The 
pbliikal revolution It envisaged was restneted 
to the reinuo^ctMm ofinMT'party demooiLy 
within the Soviet conuiwnist party. There 
was no thoroughgoing inlerrogaiion of the 
basic instioiilonal structure installed by Lenin 
which then gave rise to Stalinism. Thus. 
TVoUky did not question the dictatorship of 
party over society as a whole. While many 
Tro^yltes continued to adhere to the 
mailv’sanalysii of (he Soviet system, others 
sought to extend and modify (Ms theory. 
BrunoRiui, an Italian Marxist, falls itto the 
latter category. 

Rizzi (1939) went beyond Trcisky'i 
chanctensadon of Soviet bureaucracy u a 
tDER parasitical excrescence and described 
11 as a new raling class based on a mode of 
production which involved a form of 
exploltailon of the sor( pmvajling in slave 
sodeiiei. The Soviet system was seen as a 
maoifeaUtion of 'bureaucratic col lectivism': 
an aiiempc to modernise and industrialise the 
laudo>capitalis( R usiia of the Tsars under the 
tutelage of a bureaucratic ruling class using 
authoritarian and collectivist methods, 
bolstered by a pseudo-socialist ideolofical 
rhetoric. The Yugoslavian dissident Mi lovan 
C^iUa (1957) provided a detailed account of 
the Datum of this class and traced (he source 
of its power to (he morK^UsUc conuiri it 
exercised over tbe forces of production. 

Other crido. such at Tony Oi0 (I974> 
aod Charles Beitdheim (I9^)i described 
the Soviet ruling class as a state bourgeoisie, 
md the Soviet system as a form of 'state 
capitalism'. This theory was also upheld by 
!the Chinese communiats after 1965 and by 
, thdrMaoiw foUowen elsewhere in the world. 
They argued that in the Soviet Union, under 
(lOtt pfa^ning, the bureaucracy had become 
4a personificatioa of capita, aiming only at 
•theicncaMiigaccuinutatwnofcapiu]. Hence 
it sought to rid itself of all forms of worker's 
control, atomised the working class, and 
ifistituied a coercive labour process. Thus. 
M 10 capitalism, in the Soviet Union, the 
worker! were separated from (he imns of 
•prodiKtion and iu0ercd ea^oitation at the 
hands of a bourgeoisie which dominated the 
state appartlus. 

• CriilU who analysed the Soviet system in 
terms of bureaucratic collectivism and state 


capiulisin fued thM (he USSR could move 
towards wwialism only through a ful Ufledged 
social revotutioA. The Maoism, lur example, 
called for u radical a proletarian revolution 
in (he USSR as was needed in the capiialiu 
coumnes of the west They were right to 
expose the deeply exploiiative and unficc 
character of (he Soviet system, and to 
emphasise the need for thoroughgoing 
change However, they were arguably 
vulncnblc to sume of Trotsky's strictures 
against the tendency to view the Soviet 
bureaucracy as a new class fMcLellan 1983. 
p 175). The bureaucracy was recruited and 
locked indepcndcM roou in the socio¬ 
economic structure. Unlike c^talisis, the 
hurcaucrais naiber owned Uic means of 
production nor did they pass on their wealth. 
The twin iheones also failed to grapple with 
the pdiiical dynamics of (he Soviet system-^ 
a defect (hey shared wnh most odwr Left 
critiques. 

WhatOlukso? 


We have seen how theories of (he Soviet 
system emanating from mainstream 
^viciolofy and from the Marxist Left have 
turned out to be ideolof ically blinkered and 
cognitively flawed. While the former 
frequently tended lo overemphaeite politics 

(he I iner fell prey to the enor of ecooomi sm. 

A more ad^uata theoretical framework 
would, therefore, have to adopt m integrated 
and bolittic perspeenve. It u my ccntentjcn 
that (he beat pla^ to look for a framewoik 
of thia kind is post* MaruM theoniauoo which 
combines (he Marxian emphasis on a 
diilectical grasp of the social totality with 
insight! derived from various other ma^ 
theoretical traditions. Pmd Piccone and bs 
con fr erg have been engaged In a project 
congenial to such theorisation, which they 
promote (hrougb their journal Teh$- 

Piccone <1990) sees Soviet system as 
"...an intnosically unstable dictatorship 
constantly in need to recreate the basts of 
its own Intimacy as an exceptional regime 
(which) generated an equally exceptional 
mode of industrialisation: one predicated 
on a state of exemption in general and 
military production lo particular*' (p 19). 
Tht sodety which this system created was 
a heavily burtaucratised one. with strong 
traditional residues. A mqpr cxeitradiction 
wkbin the system lay in its bifuroeted mode 
of production. Theli^ hcnecen the consumer 
goods sector and (he prrxfcKtnn goods sector 
was sundered as the latter was colonUlised 
by miKt^ Ifi^eralfvea. vriak the fonner 
Stagnated. Together with the gross 
loefficicQCy resulting from state ownership 
and ceiUril ^annit^. as also the failure lo 
develop new ledmotofies, (Ms contradiction 
generated an economic cplsii of mqjor 
proportions during Brezhndv's tenure. 

Tltt political dynamics of the tyncm can 
be uodsrsiood in terms of Cart Schmin't 
lypology of dictaiorshipi. He pointed out 
(hat dictatorsbps are bancMly of (wo kinds: 


a commissarial and a sovereign variety. The 
former is based on a 'pouvoirconsiitue' and 
tnurely seeks to steer a system through an 
exceptionally diffKuli paM ltre*«s(ablishes 
(he cuAsiituiional order after (he danger is 
paK. The I alter rests on a pouvnr consiituani 
and is blended to bnng about a qualilatively 
nnvel Mic:al order. It presumably disappears 
aAer accewnt^is hi ng this task. Bolshevik Party 
rule began as a sovereign dtetator^ip over 
(he pioleiariai. pledged to bring aboul a< 
classless society. 

in (he 19308. in the wake of faiJuits on 
all fronts. Stalin sought to uphold the Leniniit 
ideology by blaming his p^itical opponents 
for (he fai lures. He lunched a reign of terror 
lo restore the conditions conducive to the 
compteuon of (he onginaf projecc. thereby 
instiluiing a commissarial dictatorship. He 
also coniolidaied tlw power of tbe Pany and 
created a bureaucratic ruling elite. 1 1 was this 
elite which became the new pouvoirconsiitue 
and succeufully opposed Khrushchev's 
attempt ui«relns(^l a sovereign diciaiofship 
as it feared ihe loss uf its 'nomenkliiura' 
privikfcs by merely becoming a pouvoir 
constituani. Brezhnev's counter-revolution 
could neither revert to a sovereign 
dicttiorship. nor could it champion the now 
discredited Stalinist commissarial 
dictatorship. It degenerated into ■ cynical 
and corrupt despotism which maintain^ the 
Status quo by resort ng to a social compromise 
with the state-dependent workingeiass which 
was promised basic amenities and rising 
living standards. 

Brezhnev's regime could maioiain this 
compromise in spile of declining productivity 
by super-expiofting the country's naturd 
resources and through windfall profits reaped 
from (he export of oil during the oil crises 
of the 1970t. The economic exhaustion of 
the Soviet system had become a stark reality 
hy the time Gorbachev came lo power. The 
Afghanistan misadveiHure had not only 
contributed to (his exhaustion, it had eroded 
the legitimacy of (he system. The failure to 
maintain the social compromise caused i 
full-blown crisis of legitimacy, making it 
impossible to justify either a conunissarial 
ora sovereign dictatorship. Gorbachev was 
thus compelled to recast the system—an 
attempt that led to the dismiagration of the 
system as it was baaed cm an underestimation 
of (he society's iniemal involution. 

Lei us briefly examine the larger political 
implicatUxis of the Soviet disintegrition. The 
predominant pc4itical conflict of the post- 
second world war era was the suug^ for 
h egsm o n y batwoeicifiitalttmindsoadiiin— 
the former represented chiefly by (he 
Americao bloc, and (he latter by (he Soviet 
Moc. but alio u>a significaMexieiH by various 
regimes, parties. movemeMi and In^kctual 
rurrenti elsewhere in the world. The 
champions of capitalism have peeted the 
colla^ of 'actually existing sodallim' in 
the S^iet Union anti Baatem Europe as (he 
ultimate victory of (heir creed iPukuyama 
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vtlidity. il reflects ihe coitem mood of 
Ciiumphiliim on dte Right md peajnusaon 
(he Left. 

Ai we heve seen, the Soviet lystem wae 
e tnvcffy of theMdiltfl ideal wMchenviiioM 
a radically democratic polity, a highly 
produaivc and rvloBaUy managcdeconony. 
and an egaliuhan aocial order, fn ihia 
penpccove, dK demiaa of dM pieudo>iodali« 
Soviet regirae could be teen as a bl^ng 
in duguise. However, (he matter U a'good 
deal more compikated than that. A large 
number of who had no illuslona 

aboui (he Soviet Uaiao. neverd^eu. viewed 
il as a Krategicdly ugnificam entity: 'The 
Soviet Union needed to be (here ae a defeeave 
model fo that, with one eye on h. we conld 
conamid s better one. (( crvaiad a non* 
cipitaliat space in which to think about 
socialism** (Cohen 1992. p $]. It it (he loss 
ofa viable ahemettve to opitalism. however 
i nadequate it mighchavc beat, which induces 
pessimiiRi. 

However, the battle against capitalism, 
snd for a better order is not lost. Indesd. It 
could be said to have truly begun, now that 
cepKalism has itlaifHd globel reach in (he 
real sense. The socialisiaititiue of capitalism, 
in terms of the alienation, inequality and 
economic utabonaJity it g enerates, has lost 
none of Its sharpness (Worsley 19^2, pp 108- 
10; Amin 1990). Il will be further bolstered 
as its contentions are vindicated at the global 
level. This is nut to say that ftocialiits hive 
nothing to learn from the Soviet experience. 
A major lesson is the need todevel^ a more 
nuanced view of the marliei so this it can 
be put to the service of a socialiK economy 
(Miller 1989; Bowles 19911. The centrality 
of participatory forms of organisation at the 
level of (he stale and of civil society, to the 
socialist project, is another (Laclau and 
Mouffe 1985). 

A rejuvenated socialism would also have 
to come to terms with the ecological crisis 
by giving up the goal of material affluence 
in favour of a loaally just model of sustainable 
development It must sirrulariy redefine its 
ogenda in terms of gender equality. The 
progressive currents within the green and 
feminist movements would be the natural 
allies of socialism, providiog it with both 
pol itscal space and theoietkal inputs IStaufTer 
1990: Frank and Fuemes 1987]. The 
importance of developing a socialist theory 
of culture to meet the twin ehillenffs of the 
culture industry and various forms of 
retrograde cuUuml politics such as religious 
fundameiualism and ethnic chauvinism can 
hardlyhegainsaidfWilljaRii l981;Gordon- 
1993]. If (he socialist diaspora urgently and 
energeucally addresses itsdf to these tasks, 
Il can still snatch a victory from ihe jaws oi 
(he Soviet defeat. 
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DISCUSSION 


S DATTA RAY'S commenu on our paper 
'Agricultural Growth in West Bengal in 
the 1980$'. EFW. March 26. are welcome. 
His comments on the quality of data 
published by the Bureau of Applied 
Economics and Statistics (BAES) are 
informed by his experience as director of 
the BAES. Dana Ray's main message is 
that the data on agricultural production, 
area and yields in West Bengal for the 
19g0s are unreliable and not to be used 
ITic following, according to him. are the 
main sources oferror in the data. First, ihe 
data on cn^ area are collected by the land 
and land revenue department and a new 
sampling design was introduced in 1985' 
86. Tlus design required that 30 per cent 
of revenue 'mouaas' he enumerated each 
year. According to Dtua Ray. ^lout 15 per 
ceM of mouzas are cuvered annually. In 
addiiion to the problem of low coverage, 
there is no check on die quality of the dais 
collected. 

Secondly.euimiiesof cropyields. based 
on independent crop'CUtting expenmcnis. 
are prepared separately by the department 
of agriculture and (he BAES. The final 
estimate of yield for a crop in a specific 
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from these two agencies. Both sets of 
expentnenu. however, use information on 
plots that is collecled and sent by the 
'arnms* of the land revenue depaiimeni. 
Delia Ray states that the information on 
plots required for ihe crop'CUHlng 
experiments is invariably behind schedule 
and the experiments are delayed. This 
delay distorts the esti males obtained 
from the experirnenis (for example, if the 
selected plot is harvested an alternative 
plot is chosen for the experiment). Hus 
problem io the eslimaiion of crop yields 
affects both the department of agriculture 
and the BAES. We infer, then, that thi’ 
yield estimates from both agencies are 
incorrect or hi.ised. 

Our entire analysis wai> hased on 
pubi ished •^lurces of data, and. in part icul oj . 
Iha Suiiiiiicai Abiiract. West Bengal, /V7/i 
to t9S9 published by BAES ^990) and 
different issues of Kconomir Re vie t* 
published hy the guvernincnl of Wc»t 
Bengal. On the methodology adopted, wc 
relied on the infonnaiiun given in these 
publicaiionstsee BAES, I990.pp 143'43). 
From Daita Ray'«com me cits, it is clear that 
yield estimates are noi ohitined by 
expertmeutI jtHmfy conduewd by ihe BAES 

0)9 
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Agricultural Growth in West Bengal 

AfMoiitrm Stthtt 
Madhurw Swaminathttn 



and the d^antnetu of igricoltuTO. and this 
i« a uieful eorreciion to our text. 

In our paper, we concluded that the 
growth of agricultural output in West 
Benge! was high io the 1980s. higher than 
West Bengal's own record of the previous 
15 years, and one of the highest among the 
major stales of India. We found that the 
me of growth of output was high in aimost 
all districts and for all major crops other 
than wheat. Our compuiaiioni indicated 
that this high growth was not because of 
unduly good weather cor^lions and thai 
(he period of high growth wu not aasociatcd 
with high instability in production. Lastly, 
we ittributed the growth in output ph nan ly 
to increases in yields per acre. DaUa Ray 
implies that our conclusions are incorrect. 

In order to refute our conclusions, first, 
it needs to be shown that the bias in the 
esiimales of area and yield was similar in 
all agro'cconomic regions and disincu of 
the state. Secondly, il needs to be shown 
that a tJmiiir bias (in terms of direction) 
occurred In the ciiimaiion of all crops (ihe 
eaample given in Dana Raya's commenis 
applies only to 'amun' and 'aus* rice}. 
Thirdly. It needs to be shown that the size 
of the bias was significant for each crop 
and region. Dacta Ray's note does none of 
these. 

On the li^e and direction of bias in the 
estimates of yield, Datta Ray says that: (a) 
for most crops, there are significani 
differences between esiimates of yields 
obtained by ihe deptnment of agriculture 
and fiAE$; ami (b) for hce. the yield 
estimaiei are likely to be upwardly biaved 
to an unacceptable degree. The hesi« for 
ihe assertion of upward bias inthe estimate 
of rice yields is that delays in 
experimentation lead to an over^sampling 
of laic-horvested ploia. Daiia Ray states 
that the Jaie-harvesied plots tend to be 
belter imgaied. low land, high*yje1ding 
variety (HYV)—using plots in relation to 
the early*harvested plots (we assume this 
applies only lo aman and aus rice as 'boro* 
rice is almost entirely sown with MYV 
seeds). Intuitively, since high*yielding 
variety seeds are ofrel all vely short dural ion. 
il vrould appear (hat they are harvested 
relatively early. In ^t. inthe early 1970s. 
(he department of agriculture did criticise 
the estimates of nee yields prepared by 
BAES on the ground that **in the case of 
aman. the earlier maturily ol HYVs made 
them likely to be mlHsoi in the BAES crop 
cuts" [Boyce 1987. p6Z). Boyce elates that 
'*HYV aman is typically harvested fnim 
laic October through ^fo vember. but I k now 
of no definitive evidence on (his [eariy or 
late harvest) question" (ibid, p 85). We 
need field-based evidence on (he liming of 
harvest ofHYV versu.<iruditional vaneiii s 
of aman rice and the timing of the crop* 

M»ibUlBrcor 


bias in yield « of aman rice. FrUm 

the cunett evidence, it it quite poasibla ihai 
the blaa ia not in Aedhectkm that Dana Ray 
dleges. but in exaedy the other dlreoioQ, 

Lastly, to deny West Bengal’s positive 
compamive performance in ihc )980s. 
it needs to be shown thM the quality of 
data on agricultural output, area and yield 
in West Bengal is sigaifieeMly worse than 
in all other states of India, and has 
deteriorated sharply over the 1980$. There 
is some evidence that for an earlier 
period, data oo cereal production in West 
Bengal were relatively better than from 
other states (Boyce 1987). Boyce wriiei. 
**iAdependeM estimates of cereals ouipui 
by the National Sample Survey Organise* 
lion from 1957 to 1969 suggest thai. 
compared with other Indian states, the Wesi 
Bengal daia arc of relatively high quality’* 
(iNd. p 80). 

None of ibis is lo deny that there may 
he serious problems in methods of Oats 
collecrioa. of statisikal aggregatiM and 
of the presentation of dau from official 
sources in West Bengal and other states. 
Users of official data, scholars and others, 
need to monitor—for insrance. hy means 
or micro-studies—ihe quality of these date. 


SAMEEK8HA TRUST BOOKS 


RottMcript: Ai thetimeof wrilingourpnper, 
we ware unawve of the study by Badel 
Mukherjee and Swaipna Mukhopadhyay 
(1994) that addresses die I saue of the impact 
of insiiiuiional change in rural Bengal on 
increase in production. Uiing a variable 
trans*log cost function. Mukherjee and 
Mukhopadhyay estimate total factor 
productivity in rice production and find a 
agntficant increasetn total riictor productivity 
in the period after the inireduction of 
penchay its. They conclude that 'Instiiutiunal 
factors have played a major role in raising 
production a^ productivity in the post- 
panchayat years'* (p 14). 
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We help Nature keep her true colours. 


\s manu^dctulvr^ ol viul 

chcmicjl pr4)dii4:t>. weV«* been in ihc* 
forefront of pronto Ming safet> and 
environment protection. 

Our commitment U) pre.'ierve the 
envia)nmettt, improve >3fer>‘ and 
enhance the I wait h and welfare i.>f tnjr 
emplt>>’ces and the surrounding 
comntunity manifests itself in oen 
facet of our oper;«ions right from 
iHjr choi^x* i)f icclinoiogN' to prtxx-ss 
seleciUm and engineering design 

Effluent treatment plants at both 
our faaories render liquid wxstes 
harmless Sophisticated pollution 
abatement eejuipment keep emissions 
within tolerance limits. 

Our K&O w'ing dtnelops pnxiucts 
that are en\ ifonment friendlv. 


searches for wa^’s to recycle waste and 
a)as(anilv es aluaics the effeaiveness 
of our OW71 pollution prevention and 
control cflforis 

We've designed education 
prtigranimcs to inlbrm. train and 
enciHjragc ^^ur employees to aciivclv 
participate in aihicMng saferv* and 
en\ ironmentul pnMection goals, safen' 
irtS|vctions aiul -safct>' audits to assure 
continuous aminM. and, onsite and 
iilfsUc disitsuT «.i>nti ol plan.s to aid 
eCTective res|»n.se to a ^idc range of 
emergencies 

It's all pan ol our integrated effort 
to keep our ojKraiiiins safe and 
harmless. 

And to en.Mux* iltai we lie Ip 
Nature keep her true colours 
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Have you ever looked at the energy 
shortage os an opportunity? 



RalluT lhaii stx* iheiwfgy cruiu h as a siiback. 

wi’ ch(K>s<' lo look at il as an (t|)p(>rtunity. 

An opportunity lo slnxch resuuitx^s. And find 
orH*rvy solutions for you tijat are bastxl on a 
Ix’liof: incrt‘as«l output and el 6 c*knH 7 with Ihc' 
same oiHTKy in|xil. 

Isn't this what enerKy ixmscrvalion is all about? 

Improving your business 
is our business. 

ir 
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■ CONTROLLING RESTRICTIVE TRADE 
PRACTICES; EXPERIENCE AND 
AGENDA FOR FUTURE 

■ KASHMIR AND A FARCICAL HUMAN 
RIGHTS COMMISSION 

■ CONSERVING BIODIVERSITY: A SYSTEM 
OF POSITIVE INCENTIVES 

■ CREATING RURAL EMPLOYMEf^T; 
JRY’S NEW THRUST 

H STRUCTURAL IMPERIALISM IN 
LATE 20TH CENTURY 

■ RETHINKING POST-COLD WAR WORLD 

■ PUNJAB’S REVIVING ELECTORAL 
POLITICS 

■ CO-OPTING FEMINISM: 
MAHARASHTRA’S WOMEN POLICY 


IN DEFENCE OF INDIA: SUPREME COURT 
AND TERRORISM 
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TVade Restrictibn and Public Interest 

Following the New Industrial Policy of 1991. ihe MRTP Act was umendod 
and it wu announced that the emphasis would hcrcaltcr shift to conitolling 
ud fegutaiinf monopolisik. restrictive and unfair (rude pracliccs. A basic 
change in the approach (o the comrol of rcanciivc trade practices, from 
ruk'Of'rcason to perse, has also been advocated. DucsancAaminaUon 
ofthe restrictive trade practice cases actually disposed ol by the MRTP 
Commission during the period I972-I991 support the arguments for a 
policy change in the above direction? 2081 

The ^Defence of India^ 


The Supreme Court's judgment in the Kartar Singh vs Slate of Punjab case has 
set the judicial seal on TAOA. The Defence of India, evidently, is a very 
demanding cause, but quite thoroughly out of tune with whai is best ab^i the 
Constitution of India One should be pardoned for expecting the ji»dges of the 
hi^Mst couit of Ihe land to understand that the defence of India includes the 
defence of the ConMitutioe of India: that Ihe defence of India is the defence 
of India as a democracy. Unforrunaiely. they have set these concepts one 
against the other and ended up looking at the defence of India Ihe way 
aKPSGill would. 20S4 

By his ex vathidm pronouncements on the relative responsibility of 
the militants and the secunty forces for human rights violations in 
Kashmir. Ranganaih Mishra has confirmed the apprehensions expressed 
when the National Human Rights Commission was set up and his 
own appointment ax its chairman was announced 2853 


MM Eroding Heritage 


India IS one of Ihe world's top 12 
megadiversity couMr>e>. voih a rich 
tradition of. as well as a vigorous 
modern effort at. conservation of 
biodivenity. Yet the country’s heritage 
of bsodivenity is being rapsAy eroded, 
thanks to a number of dericicnciea in 
the current system of utilisation and 
conservaiiOA of biologica] resources 
that have resulted tn a weakening of 
(he iradiiKHU of prudent use of Nomass 
and coftservatioe of biodiversity, 
whi k fai I i Ag to erect in their 
place effective Niematives. 2163 


Co'^iptiiig Feminism 

llirough Its recently announced 
women p^y. dw Maharashtra 
govenunem is attempting to 
incorporate certain ekmenis of 
feminist ideology vd neutralise 
its antagonislic potential. 


Rorel Employment 

Whik moat niiastries have suffered 
major cuts in 1998-95 budgta outlays, 
the allocation for the ministry of 
run] development has gone up by 
40 per cent, with the lion's sham of 
the increase going to the Jawahar 
Rojgar Yc^ana and its sub>Kb6mea 
for rural cmploymeM cteaiion. 
However, to ensure ihal ihis 
windfall IS used cffeciivdy. ihe 
support I ng deli very system 
needs lo be shored up. 2M5 


Return to Electoral Politfet 

Hie dynamics of electoral politics 
reveal in the by*elections fromthe 
assembly consiituencies of Nakodar 
and Ajnala have far* reaching 
imriioations for Punjab. 2095 


nuodog Education 

The report of the Jusiice Punnayya 
Commitiee appointed by the 
UGC makes a strong case for 
rethinking the attitude to 
financing higher education which 
has emerged in the wake of 
economic liberalisation. 2040 


Cultural Imperialism 

One of the great deceptions 
of our times is Ihe notion of 
UntemationalisatioA* of ideas, 
markets and movements under 
whose guise the U$ and 
Europe have become dominant 
exporters of cuUural forms 
most conducive to depoliticising 
and irivialising everyday 
existence. 2070 


Poet-Cold War Realities 

The Kantian vision of the brave new 
poii-cold war world, globalised 
and deideologised. has had to 
contend with international realities 
that refuse to fit into any 
teleological scheme. 2067 














LETTERS TO EDITOR 


A 


Extending Reservations 

RliCENT events in Kerneiaka have 
rendered my note (July 9) ouidtied and rny 
aiiitude too sanguine. The state 
lovemment has diluted its earlier G 0 by 
bnnging the entire veerasaiva (lingayat) 
and vokkaliga communities within the 
ambit of reservations. It will be recalled 
that the first 0 0 had treated on I y the rural 
sections of these two communities as 
backward *niis is not all. Ungayats and 
vokkaligas were placed in separate 
caiegories so ihai there can be no risk of 
competition between them. The new G 0 
effectively puts the state's reservation 
'policy* (ric) back to the situation which 
has prevailed from 1986 onwards. 

lltai this dilution is done with an eye to 
the coming elections needs no elabori non. 
The immediate provocaiion appears ro 
have been the mau rally of the Vokkal igaia 
Sangha and its threat of an agnation 
against the community's exclusiun from 
reservation. Despite the announcement of 
the new G 0 on July 24. the Vokkahgara 
Sangha went ahead with iis largely 
attended ral I y, 7>c chief mi nister continues 
to claim ihai ail this is in the mtemt of 
justice. The truth is that the latest volte 
face hat made a lotal mockery of 
reservation and the appointment of the 
permanent Backward Cl asses Commission 
redundant. 


Mysore 


V K Natiaj 


Ghettoising Gender 

WITH reference to Neera Desai's 
commenu (July 9) on my anicle (May 7) 
I would like to make the following two 
clarifications; <1) The comments are well 
taken. Dhanagare's 'Report on Sociology 
in the Western Region', which I quote, 
does have a separate section on sociology 
in 5NDT University. I did not refer to it in 
my brief comment, only because the focus 
was on 'mainstream* (to be read 
'malestream') sociology syllabi. A 
depariment that introduced a paper on 
‘Women and Society* in the mid>bOs and 
opened Its doors to non-elite women and 
sought to voeaiionaJise iis ceurscb and 
make them socially relevant cannot 
possibly be a malestream department. Ido 
sincerely regret that the pioneering efforts 
of the SNDT University were n<ii 
mentioned. The intention was nui lo 
marginalise the roleof SNDTor ihc Rf'WS 


which has been a source of inspiration for 
my geoeration of feminists but to focus on 
*whii was not being done’ in Dainsiream/ 
malestream departmcBU. 

(2> In a more detailed analysis of 
sociology syllabi, in my doctoral wort, 
the documents and reports of Curricula 
Development Workshops that Desai 
mentions in her ktcer have been referred 
10 . The efforts of the SNDT sodoiogy 
department, in offering courses on 
‘Women and Society' at a lime when there 
wasnoacc^xabihiy from the mainsirtam 
have been paih^brcaking. At tbe present 
stage what bothers many of ui is tbe very 
‘acceptability' from the 'mainstream' 
which ghetioiscs ‘gender* into single 
courses on 'Women and Society', leaving 
core cuurses on Indian soaety and social 
theory undisturbed. *niis Is tnse of both 
'malestream* and ‘ 0 on*maleilream' 
dep^ments of sociolofy. In feci we look 
forward in non •malestream* depanments 
such as the one in SNDT to take the 
pioneering step m taking 'gender' out of 
ns seclusion in 'Women and Society* 
courses and gianting it iu rightful piKe as 
a perspective in all the core courses. 

Shasusla Reoe 

Pune 

Assessing Gorbachev 

THE contribution of Bhupinder Brar 
(June II) is an excellent as well as 
enlightening eiposiiion of the a^iraiiims 
and ideals, achievements and failures of 
Gorbachev, His admirable attempt in he 


objective in the eyaluaiiun of the Russian 
leader's thoughts and activities is highly 
commendable. At the same time. Brar 
could have pointed out that Gorbachev 
was achild M the contemporary era. noted 
for the stimulating and salutary sway of 
tbe spirit of ihe scientific and altruistic 
humaniiffl with which he earnestly 
endeavoured to identify himself. One other 
than a Russian felt that a person known for 
courage and conviction was uncharitably 
isolated by his fcllowmen. 

T M ONANATtAOAIAM 

Madurai 

Ifcaching Aids Needed 

A friend of mine. Pajruddrn Khan, has just 
started a school of girls—the Bibi Paiima 
Kanya Vidyalayi-^in Haryana's backward 
Mewat region. This area is inhabited 
largely by the Meo community, an 
extremely impoverished people. The 
female literacy rate among the Meos is. 
according lo a pnnted appeal brought by 
Pajruddin. a mere Q.Old per cent. Hence, 
his ichooi is really a pioneering effori< 
7710 school's fledgling library >s badly in 
need of books and leaching aids for the 
students. Readers who wish tohelpanoble 
cauK could send inch suitable reading 
material to the following address: 
Pajrvddin Khan. Saipanch. Village; Duha, 
Tehs 1 1: Pe roaep ur-J h I rk a. D i strict: 
Gurgaon. Haryana. 
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So What Else Is New? 


A DDRES SING the consul tativecommitlee of ptfliamenf 
10 his ministry Iasi month. TmuKe minister 
MtnmohAn S ingh once agAin drew Attention to the country * % 
"very strong" halance of poyments position, with foreign 
excl^ge reserves now exceed] ng S17 bil lion, And re iterated 
that the rise in reserves had not been the result of inflows of 
volatile foreign capital or an increase in external debt. 
Interest) ngl y, precisely bccau se of the apparent improvement 
in the balance of payments and the impressive level of the 
government’s foreign exchange assets, the country’s 
commercial borrowings have also begun to go up once 
Again and, what is most relevant, much of such borrowing 
is evidently for relatively short periods of two and tlvee 
years. Certainly, the situation today is vastly different from 
what it was in 1990-91. but it still bears remembering that 
the servicing commitments on very short-term commercial 
loans, allowed to be raised with thoughtless abandon in the 
last years of Rajiv Gandhi’s government, had been a 
decisive factor in the payments crisis which then drove the 
country to the portals of the IMF. 

From a level of $ 2.2 billion in 1990*91. net commercial 
borrow) ng had dropped to a negati vc f i gure of S 451 mi 11 ion 
in 1992*93. But with the Indian economy secttfcly under 
Fund-Bank tutelage and the government’s growing foreign 
exchange kilty, the multinational banks are once more 
licking their chops and getting into position to grab their 
share of some easy pickings. AtKl so IrKlia’s net commercial 
borrowings, which arc estimated to have picked up to the 
level of $ 625 million in 1993-94. are ofTicially expected to 
iTX>re than double this year. In 1993-94 the limit of S 2.5 
billion which the government had set for approval of 
commercial loan proposals for the year was fully used up 
atkI it has to be seen whether combined pressure horn 
international lenders and inleriding Indian borrowers will 
persuade the govern mem to re) ax the ceil ing. set at the same 
figure, for the cunem year. 

The readiness of international bankers to extend 
commercial loans to Indian borrowers bas been, altogether 
expectedly, interpreted in offlcial and sympathetic quarters 
in dlls country as yet arKMher emphatic vote of confidence 
from abroad in the government's economic liberalisation 
policies and the wondersjhey have supposedly done for the 
country's economy. In this context surprise is being expressed 
that Moody's and Standard and Pm's, the two le^ng 
international rating agencies, should continue to baulk at 


elevating India’s credit rating by at least a notch or two. But, 
no matter. ^ seem to be doing just as well without the 
benedictiort of these agencies—just look at the queue of 
intemaiional hankers eager to stuff money into our pockets, 
seems to be the official attitude. 

Things are not quite that simple, unfortunately. A slightly 
closer look at the supposed rush of loan offers from foreign 
lenders brings out that what are on offer are mostly short¬ 
term joahs for two and three years. Lenden ire apparently 
not prepared to risk even Hve-year loans and when they art. 
the spread over the LIBOR that is demanded is near- 
extonioniie. So much then for the vote of confidence. The 
faci is that the international banks have, on the basis of 
India’s current level offoreign exchange reserves and the 
likely irertds in different items of the balance of payments, 
come to the corKlusion that it should be more or less safe to 
extend loans repayable over two-three years to Indian 
borrowers. Such calculation together with the fact of slack 
demand for their funds from borrowers in the developed 
countries, still at various stages of emerging from their 
respective recessions, explains their seemingly eager search 
for Indian borrowers. 

What calls for closer scrutiny is really the rush abroad of 
Indian companies anxious to raise short-term funds on the 
terms on which they are being oflered. The sizeable difference 
between domestic interest rates and those on which 
commercial loans abroad can be had is. of course, an 
obvious consideration. On the other hand, the short period 
for which alone these loans are available make it clear that 
in seeking them the Indian borrowers do not have in mind 
fenancing of industrial investment essentially. Clearly, the 
money is being raised with other uses in mind. Even with 
long-term moneys, raised through GDR issues for instance, 
the government has dismally failed to exercise any control 
over the funds* end use. In large part these funds have been 
used, apaii from for retiring higher cost domestic debt, for 
a variety of speculative investments, in the stock market and 
in real estate for instance, which have been crowding out, to 
use an expression so favoured by the liberalisers, productive 
investment in the economy. This is not unknown to the 
Hnance ministry which, despite liberalisation, has reuuned 
with itself the authority to approve proposals for raising 
commercial loans abroad. Are these powers being used for 
any hitter purpose than dispensing patronage as was the 
ciK in the bad old licence-permii-raj days? 
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PGAW^AL LAWS 


I^uiderii^ to Orthodoxy 


(F we are (o accepi (he receN ataiemeni of 
Ihe union minisier of siaic for law, 
H R Bhwadwaj. in (he Rajya Sabha oa 
Auguai 3 as (he ofricUl siand of (he 
government, we kmderstand (hat (he cen(re 
is IKK considering the enactment ofa uniform 
civil code for ail citizens, since such an 
enactmeni would involve changes in the 
personal laws of the minority communities. 
The govemmeiH does no( wam to interfere 
in the personal laws of Qtese communiiies 
unless the Initiative for change comes from 
the communities themselves, according lo 
the minister. 

Rne semi menu. But how does the centre 
respond to initiail vcs forchanges from wiihi n 
the minority communities? We have already 
seen how the Ailing party at the centre under 
Rgjiv Gandhi Ih waned the efforia of the 
Muslim refomisi elemcMs. and reinforced 
the position of the orthodoi 'mullahs' of the 
community in the Shah Bano case. We now 
come across ano(her instance of the cerHre's 
reluciance to Interfere in (he personal laws 
of another minority communiiy. in spite of 
a well organised campaign from within the 
community to change its personal laws. 

Christian women activists in different parts 
of India had been waging all these years a 
itniggle to reform their religious laws 
Kgarding mamage, divorce, inheniance of 
properly, cic. To their persi stent demtfids for 
state j MervcntioA in changi ng these outmoded 
laws, the government at the centre had always 
advised (hem to first seek a consensus of the 
various Indian Christian establishmcnis on 
the changes that these Ktivisismd reformers 
were proposing. 

It took 10 years to get all ihe leaders of 
the numerous Christian sects^their growth 
as proli fic »that of iheir counterparts among 
Hindus and Muslinu in India—to agree to 
changes in the proposed Chnstian Marriage 
Bill, drafted by the Joint Women's 
Programme, a vi^untary organisation. Since 
the Christian religion does not advocate 
divorce and professes ihe sanciiiy and 
indissolubtliiy of all marriages, m order to 
get around it. the draft defines 'divorce' as 
the'termination of civil effectsof mamage'— 
a clever device to make the clergy accqx an 
uncomfortable ground reality’ But now, aAer 
all these years of hair'Spliriing arguments 
over Bi blical i nierpretations and patient and 
genOe persuasive attempts to bnng around 
(he clergy of the diffesem Christian sects, 
when a draft bill (baaed on a consensus) has 
been submitted to the cenire. the latter Is 
siding Ughion It. Meanwhile, in Kerala, the 
CoflgreM*run stale govemmeni isininxiuang 
legjslaiiun aimed at curbing the Kerala 
Christian women's right of inheniancc (o 
parental property. 


It is quite evsdent that the ruling powers 
ai the cuBtR, i n e sp eebve of their poUbcal 
hue. can never dare to bring about state 
i mervenuou to abolish obnoaious provisions 
of personal laws—wheriier of the ma^ty 
Hindus or the minority communities—as 
long as they decide to placate the orthodox 
religious leaden of these communiiies with 
the hope of capturing their respective vote* 
batdis Religious and social refonners among 
the Hindu and minonty communities today 
CM. therefore, hardly expect the ‘secular' 
Indian state tn he their ally in thar struggle 
to bring about changes in the discrimanatory 
and oppressive laws and practices still being 
imposed on Use di&aJvanuged sections o( 
their communities 

RANCH A VAT RAJ 

l^k for Finance 
Commission 

THE 73rd amendment to the ConsiMutiun 
wens out of the way to provide that the 
national level Rnaoce Commission would 
consider "the measures needed to tuppkment 
the ConsAlidaied hmd of a stale to swlemeni 
Use resources of the pnnchayais in the state 
on (he hesii of (he recomtnendatiom made 
by the finance commission of the state**. The 
74th amendment has a similar provision 
relaiing to the municipal bodies 

The whole purpose of (his provision could 
have been to assure Uw state govcmmenti 
(hat if. as a result of (he decentialisanon of 
varioet funcooM and responaibt lines to local 
bodies and (he need to transfer adequate 
funds for the purpose, they fell short of funds 
for their own purposes at the state level, the 
Finance Commisaion at the national level 
would consider (hen requirements and make 
recommendations with regard to "the 
measures needed to supplement" the slates' 
resources. This presumably was the centre’s 
way of providiftg an incentive to the states 
to decentralise. 

However. K C Pant, chairman of the Tenth 
Rrnance Commission, has reportedly 
disavowed any intention of going into the 
question of supplsnerdi Agihe sutrn' fi nances 
to enable them to meet thar requiremenis 
in pursuance of (he impleraeotatioB of the 
two constitutional amendments on 
decentralisatiocL Could Ihu stance of Pant 
be because ihe state finance commissions 
will take long to come with their reviews 
and recommendaiioAs. whereas Use Tenth 
Rnance CommissiOA's own term is due to 
expire soon? If this were the ex^anation. die 
ri^ thing to do would be to extend the tom 
of the commission, of course, for this 
particular purpose only and. ai the same ti me. 
set a deadline for the/state finance 
commissions to report. Tile main report of 
the Finance Commissian iteed not be held 
up. even though its lubacqueniconaideraMn 


of this addittooal Han would neceMvtiy 
mean some modincabon of the nwn iwaid 
on cenire-siatc transfers. Otherwise, if 
consideration of the states’ requirements for 
additional funds to finance decentralisation 
IS postponed to (he next national leveinnanca 
Commission, (his in itself could act as t 
strong deterrent to decentralisitlon of 
funciiofts by the state govemmenu. No state 
government can be expected to talie on 
additional Bnandal burdens in order to hrlfll 
(he commitmcMi which the cenoe ii keen 
to make but not underwnte. 

KARNATAKA 

Uigustified Dilution 

TXE Karnataka government's backtracking 
on the issue of implementing Oie Oiinappa 
Reddy recommendations on reservationi is 
yet another illustration that little can be 
achieved in termsofaffirmahve action unless 
Ihe politically powerful among those who 
benefit by such action approve of the 
measures. The govemmeni's recent decision 
to iflcreaM the reserved quota from 73 per 
cent to BO per cent, overruling iJw opinion 
of the taw secretary and circumventing (he 
permaneiu Backward Oaises Commission 
which it had set up only i few motiihi before 
is cteariy a consequence of the political yid 
financial power wielded by the dominant 
vokkaliga and lingayat communities. The 
increased 7 per cent benefits these two 
communities, the maraihas and the bunts. 
The new order does away with the nirtl 
entena for vokJcali gas to access (heae benefits. 
Prefessionats tike doctors, la wyers, en^neers. 
ac. who were in the earlier order excluded 
can now avail of resemtion benefits. The 
new order thus dilutes the concept of the 
creamy layer (hough income tax assessces 
other (ban these professionals still do not 
benefit. 

Ever since (he earlier order on the 
reservations the vok kali gas have been 
mounting protais which have made their 
presence fett in (he cabinet, the ruling parly 
and in public. This protest culminated in a 
rally called by the VokXatigera Sangha. In 
an attempt to diffuse the impact of die rally 
the government announced the new order. 
Interestingly, the Sangha went ahesid with 
the rally with a massive dtow of its pcdidcal 
influence in terms of the hup vote bank. The 
panoply of big names who graced the rally 
include Atm stars, commercial and Itmded 
interests and intelkecnials. With the assembly 
elections slated for November, it is not 
surprising that the Veerappa Moily 
pvemment has decided to mollify the 
powesful backward community. 

SigniAcaMly. while the opposkion has 
expectedly criticised the new order in the 
pneral terms of It having diluted (ha 
reiervaiion provisions for the backward 
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cliiM». ootting Nke t conciMeM oppoation 
to the oiderlw emerged or is likely to. ‘nie 
only sluup and uncompromising reaction 
appean to have come from acaMnet member, 
the forest miniuer H Vishwanath who is 
fiom a backward ccmttnunity and protested 
the cabinet decision (taken tl a meeting he 
could not attend) to promulgate the new 
order. While Vishwanaih’s stand, which » 
generally taken to be the opinion of the 
backward community, will cause some 
ripples, it will hardly change Molly's stand 
especially given that another cabinet 
colleague S M Krishna, a long time chi<r 
minisier*ifl-waiiinf is an mnucntial leaderof 
the vokkaliga community. 

All this comes against the background of 
Congress defeats in the recent mayoral 
elections in Gutbarga ai^ HuUi-Dharwar. 
which showed that the dissent within the 
party continues in be active, making for 
croM'Voiing which eveniiially led to the 
victory of the opposition candniaies. With 
the nuisance value of S Bangirappa'i 
Karnataka Congress Pany and the upbeat 
mood in (he Slate Janata Dat, it isnotsurpnsing 
that Moily should see the need to create the 
opportunity ui cnnsolidatc his vote hanks 
later in the year. 


CHINA AND INDIA 

Old Attitudes 

WHATEVbK comforting and cunvenieiu 
inicrpreiaiion our foreign office bureaucrats 
might give to the uiierarKes of the Chinese 
vice*prcmier and foreign minuter Qian 
Qichen during his recent visit to New Delhi, 
it is clear that ihey had not managed to 
squee/c nut any concessions from Beijing. 

While harping on the worn*out diplomatK 
rhetorw abnui ihe need for bilateral talks on 
Karhmir, Qichen reiterated at the same time 
his govemmenrs policy to continue arms 
sale 10 Pakistan^he same arms which 
Pakistan uses to equip its mercenaries in 
Kashmir. It is true that Chineae arms aid to 
Pakistan constitutes a liny portion of the total 
Pak arsenal, which ii mainly filled by (he 
US and the west. But before advising India 
and Pakistan to “ease ihe situation" oa 
Ka^mir. Qichen should have r emei ii ba e d 
that h]$ government is also no less 
responsible—maybe on a minor scale 
compared to the wesiem military sources— 
for aggravating the sUuatioA in (he Indo- Pik 
subcoiumeni by its arms aid, SigniBcandy. 
Qichen never bothered 10 pay even lip-service 
to the announced wish^ of the Kashmiri 
people when recommending bilaienl talks, 
as if it was a marief to be settled over their 
heads by New Delhi and Islamabad. Yci ii 
was his government which m 1965 signed 
s communique with Pakistan (the Chou- 
Ayub communique, which said that 
Kashmir dispute could be resolved in 


accordance with the wishes of the people of 
Kashmif . ..**). Whether h was one of the u sual 
homilies of Beijing—devoid of any 
(deotogical commitmeni—or not. ii ts obvious 
that even ai the level of diploinatic rhetoric 
today Bdjing has travelled a long way from 
the 1960s. 

As for Si kkim (which featured in the reccoi 
New Delhi lalks). the way Indira Gandhi 
srvieaed it in 1974 drew the ire of Beijing 
as well as ocher democraik-miniJed pe^e 
elsewhere (ineluding a few inside India). 
But. durtng the last 20 years, there has been 
no marafestatKm of any Sikkimese popular 
protest against Indian overlordship (unlike 
in Tibet, where China continues to face 
sporadic eiplosrons of discontent and quite 
o^n even organised disseiKt. Given ihis 
ground reality, one wunders whH China 
guns by slick ing to its old position of refusing 
10 lOcogmsc Sikkim’s anneution. If it is a 
marier of principle. China had shown link 
respect for such pnncifde in us own dealings 
with Tibet. If h is a maner of scoring a point 
over India by counteipnsing (New Delhi's 
annexation of) Si kkim to (Beijing's forci ble 
seinsre oO Tbet. China it cle^y In a rather 
disadvantageous posiiiun. New Delhi can 
claim to have brought the Sikki mese into the 
Indian naiional mainstream of political 
skulduggery. Unlike the Tiheian polnica) 
opponents of Beijing (who are fighung for 
independence), the Sikkimese politicians 
dun 1 ^ (he last two decades have been trained 
by (he Indian politKal system in the skills 
necessary to survive as wheeler-dealers—a.s 
evident from the preseni goings-on in 
Gangtok, what with Ihe Bhandan-Limbu 
conflici—within the Indian Union. China 
could have leant a few irKks from India as 
to how to coHipc Its Tibetan dissidents. But 
k may be loo late now. 

Todemysufy theOiinese position. whcUier 
on Kashmir or on Sikkim, it i> necessary lo 
rcrTKmber Hot Bajing's puiKta on these 
issues were shaped by the politics of in era 
which is no longer rekvaiu. Both on the 
Kasnur issue in (he mid-1960s. and the SikJu m 
issue in the mid-1970$. Beijing’s politics 
was shaped not by any democratic c once rn 
fur the people of Kashnur and Sikkim, but 
maiAly by tis ani-SovKS policies of (hose 
days—which it eatended to India, since New 
Delhi at that time was an ally of Moscow's. 
The convergence of Soviet and Indian 
interests demonstraiedduring the 1962 Sino- 
Indian border war,end laser during (he 1971 
lodo-Pakwaroverwhai is today Bangladesh, 
pushed China—purely from naiionaj and 
territonal interests—towards adoseralliance 
with Pakistan. 

But today, with the coliapse of the Soviet 
Uruoo.much c^the rationale of Beijing’s old 
policies in the Indian sub-continent may 
appear anachronistic. Since it has ^raady 
shed its pest comnulments m building a com¬ 
munist socieiy in China—notwiihtianding 


dse h^k neyed Maoist s(ogans—and opened 
vp Its economy to the capitalist west, i i might 
as well revise its India policy and give up 
the old tnek of playing off Islamshad against 
New Delhi. The latter in any case cannot 
dislodge Beijing from Aksat Chin, and in 
spite o1 all the pathotK bombast, the Indian 
govemmeni has virtually accepted (he Line 
of Actual Control as a /ait accompli. Why 
then should China continue to regard India 
as I threat’’ Is India that powerful as |6 
warrant China’s arming Pakistan and 
propping It up as a military buffer slate? 

BANGLADESH 

Rule of Law? 

THE ongoing tussle beiwcen Tastima 
Nasreenand ite Khaleda Zia govemmeni is 
both a symptom and a consequence of (he 
(hree -year-old government ’ s inability locome 
(ognps with the administration of ibecouniry. 
The ruling Bangladesh National Pany (BNP) 
has also, il would seem, been unable lo set 
Itself a political or economic agenda. As a 
result, virtually every issue which has come 
up before the govemmeni ii being decided 
either m the stieeis or in the courts of law. 

Take the case of Colam Aeam. The recent 
appellate couitjudgmeni restores Bangladeshi 
ciiieensbip lo Asam overturning the Zia 
government’s decision to declare him a 
foreigner and thus make it impussihle for 
him lo function as (he leader of ihe iammat 
i Islami. The decision also goes against the 
large and vocal demand by a Urge section 
(o declare him a war criminal for his 
collaborabon with the Pakistani forces duri ng 
the liberation war. In fact the ami- 
communalisi rally last month, defending 
Taslima and aiming to counter ihe call of ihc 
fvndamcniafisis. had as one of ib demands 
the Aeam issue. 

In the case of Taslima the government 
filed a case under an aahaic penal code 
reusing her of hu rtmg rehginu s seni i meats 
by calling for a review of the Koran (The 
author has subsequenlly explained (hat she 
had. in fact, asked tor a review of 1 he Shari it. 
not the Koran.) But when fundamentalisis 
called for her blood and the suuatinn was 
getting out of hand, the Bangladeshi 
government, under pressure from the US and 
other western countries, has so far at leut 
categorically refused to enact a blasphemy 
law as has been done in some other Muslim 
cuuniries. and has sought to explain away 
Its ad ion agamsi Taslima. 

The BNP. after it lost the support of the 
iamaai when it declared Aiam a foreigner, 
has been trying to make up wiih 
fundaioenUlist groups. There are al so forces 
wiihin Ihe parly which are forcing ii iji the 
other dirtedon. All this has meani ihat it has 
been able to pay iittk aiieniion lo the tasks 
of governance Currenily it is facing an 
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oppolicion Jemtnd that a careiikcr 
government be imUiM tefore the ekciions 
to ensure free and tajr Sections The eniiic 
opposition including the government’s 
erstwhile supporter, iheiamaal, has boyixitted 
the current session of (he parliament, 
htemiingly. in a recent by*elec(i<m& in 
northern Bangladesh, wnh all the mam 
oppositiun parties, that is the A warn i League, 
the Jatiya Party and (he Jumaat. having refusaJ 
to participaie in protest against the 
government's retusal (o pass an amendment 
providing for a caretaker government, the 
BNP won without opposition adding to iti 
numbers m parliament The government has. 
however, offered to pass an ameiHlment 
rirengiheni ng the Uecimn Commission ’ i role 
in the conduct of the elections. 

Ute opposition's demand is based on the 
aMumption that the BNP government nr any 
government in power would not be neutral 
While such has been the case m the past, the 
demand, if it is conceded, would go against 
the grain of esiahli shed democratic practice. 
And one may well ask if the better way of 
ensuring fair elect ions is not bi empower (he 
people, which would mean working at the 
grass roots. However, it is also true that 
Bangladesh’s legal stnjciurc has seen link 
change after the end cri colonial rule and 
Slicking (0 the law in a land where for such 
a long time, under Ershad. (he legal system 
had served the government's interest is not 
seen as democratic practice by the people, 

SOUTH AFRICA 

A Different Budget 

Kamaroopi wnus: 

CERTAIN features of the functioning of (he 
pnrliament in South Africa appear lo differ 
so fundamentalJy from what one is 
accustomed to in India (even if from a great 
distance and second hand hy reading 
newspapers) that they deserve lo he noted. 

The South African system of government 
imderwem several transitions after the councry 
was expel led fmm the Commonwealth. (Till 
then parliamentary practice, always 
remembenng how litili; the institution was 
representative, broadly corresponded to the 
Westminstei model.) When South Africa 
became a republic and later adopted the 
model of an executive presidency, the 
importance, indeed the very relevance, of 
parliament was greatly reduced The recent 
elections and the obviously more 
represenuhve characierofihe new p^iajnem 
do not appear in have made any difference. 
Parii ament continues io be quii e margin^ to 
the actual conduct of government and politics 
in Souih Africa. 

On the fMe of it, (he fact that the seat of 
parliament. Cape Town, is nver a thousand 
miles away from the administrative capital. 
Pretoria, may suggest that the law •makers of 


ihecouao^weicsosensitiimtoirfcia mB rMive 
and bumKTaiic interference io matters 
Ckseniially political that they physically 
removed thermclves as (v as ih^ could 
fmm the seiit of government, indeed almost 
to the southcTn np of the country and the 
coniincnt. Rut in reality ihc distance 
underlittfA tiu; margiiuhty M Cape Town; 
even the city structures outside parliamcni 
arc mliffcrcM, il not hostik. Mi ihe honour 
of having the U w- maken descend upon i hei r 
city puiiodically 

Pnhaps the ntosi kinking demonstration 
of tku marginaliiy of parliament in South 
Afnca jv the substance and manner of the 
presenijiion of the annual btMlgei On June 
It the budget for I9U4.9S was prescnicd bi 
parliament in Cape Town by (he fmanic 
numsiet. Derek Kcyxfwhohas since re»igncd. 
Okiensihly on ’personal gmunds’). That 
morning the resident local and foreign 
correspnndeiMs were asked loa&sembkai the 
parliament buildings around 4 am. 

I Incidenially. unlike in India, access to the 
premise^ wax a routine affair: one thd not 
haveio procure passes or similar cIcararKes ) 
Half an hour later, the assembled reporters 
were all given the finance rmnisiei’s hudgei 
speech, the Budget Review’, a suh^lanllal 
document which suntmansed the budget and 
also hud elements corresponding to the pre* 
hudgei FtvMMmic Survey in India, as well as 
the deiJi led budget papers. We were allowed 
an hour or so lo study Ihe papers Around 
half past ten the finance minister along with 
hisdi^wry auS three other senior officials of 
(he finance miniury addressed Ihc press, 
explaining the Kdicm feaiures of (he budget 
proposals and also answered ^ueMiont 

The ama/ing thing (foe an Indian reporter) 
about the whole exercise wax thai the actual 
reading of the budget speech in parliament 
was to begin only at 2.1.5 p m. Quite simply, 
the repuners had all the papers houn before 
Ihe honourable members of parliament had 
a chance to know whai these contained 01 
course. I he reporter s were coofin e d though 
egress from the premises was not difficuli— 
(ill 2.15 p m to (hat floor of Ihe parliameni 
annexe where they had been given the budget 
papers and Uier briefed: and they were also 
enjoined nut to communicate with anyone 
from outside. However, (bey were allowed 
to begin to write their leportx; only, (hey 
could not fik their reports till (he enisargo 
was lifted. Nobody seemed to consider (he 
possibility of access to (he ouuide worM by 
telephones, including (he ubiquitous cellular 
lelephooes which cveiyone seems to cany. 
Of course, one should also bear in mind (hat 
the provisions of ilv btdget were such (hat 
(he apparent openness was perhaps jusiifted 
For not merely the form of exercise, bta 
even the content of the proposals appeared 
to be quite periphenJ (otheacha) functioning 
of (he govemmeni. not to speak of specific 
economic policies. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, August X 1974 

A XU pposcdly basic tenet of the legal 
system that we pride ourselves on in 
this country is that an accused cannot 
be made to give evidence against 
himself. Following from (hit., 
ciinfcssions made by accused persons 
are not admissible as evidence incouits 
of law Thai is the law; the practice 
is. ol course, very different, (i is well 
known (hat virtually every single 
police investigation proceeds on the 
basis of information extracted from 
suspects in the course of su'Called 
'interrogation’. That the 'inlerro' 
gallon' really consists of (he use of 
physical lunure in varying degrees ti 
equally well known. The police are 
helped in this hy the practice of the 
courts ofremanding suspects io police 
custody for long periods as a matter 
of rouii ne and refusing bai 1 even where 
the alleged offences arc relatively 
trivial and bailable. Of course, in a 
large number of cases. Ihe suspects 
are loo poor and too ignorant lo engage 
lawyers and to assert their legal rights. 
This very greatly simplifies matters 
for the police. 

The beating upof suspects in police 
stations IS thus a routine mailer and 
normally otiracis no attention, much 
less any protest. Once in a while, 
things do gel a bit out of hand. The 
torture is particularly severe or the 
suspect is rather less hardy and he dies 
of injuries sustained during the police 
'interrogaiion'. By (he letter and spirit 
of the law this is murder. Yet police 
functionanes know that they can be¬ 
labour suspects without any fear of 
the consequences; (hey have to tear 
only if thcyite not manage to extract 
enough information. 

Sometimes when a person dies as 
a result of police toiture. the eveni 
meri is a cautious, oftc n garbled, report 
in the newspaper. That way the last 
one week has been rather unusual; 
during this period Bombay papen have 
reported the cases of four persons, all 
of whom died In circumstances which 
give rise to reasonable suspicion that 
their deaths might hava been tba reMill 

of the treatment meted out to them 
while in police custody. Of the four, 
three died while in police custody and 
OM within two days of being released 
from such custody. 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


BPW RcMrah PoaDdfttion 


Micro Energy 

MICRO ENERGY (INDIA) plant to 
manufacture awilch mode power supplies 
<SMPS) and hi gh density S MRS (HDSM PS) 
in technical •cum'fiAancialcoMaboniion with 
Micro Energy Inc and Power Senson Ine of 
the US, Mkro Energy and Power Sensors 
have both agreed to back S 5 million 
and $ 0.3 miUion worth of products 
respectively in the first few years. Originally 
set up by A Urnamaheswaran and 
S Venkaiarareaniin 19S6 for manufacturing 
power supplies»(he company was taken over 
by M iayiram and associates for a 
consideration of Rs 1 6 lakh as it could im 
implement the project due (o ill health of the 
original promoters. 5MPS are used as a 
source of DC power in almost al I electronic 
products due to their effiaency and lower 
heat dissipation In addition to catering to 
the telecommunication sector, the company 
also plans to supply its products to the 
computer indusiiy as Power Sensors has 
established its name internationally in 
notebook computers field and has clientele 
like Hewlett ih^kard and Tektroniks. To 
pan finance i ts project the company is entering 
the capital market on August 9 with a public 
issue of equity shares at par. The issue will 
be lead managed by Barik of Bamda and 
Times Ouaranty, 

Pudumjee Agro 

Formerl y a suhsidi ary o f Pudumjee Pulp and 
Paper M ills. Pudumjee Agro Industries (PAD 
was taken over by S M Jatia in February 
19M7, Imiially engaged in the manufacture 
of various grades of paper, including some 
categoncfi of speciality paper. PAI acquired 
asick solvent eatraciionunii with anin^alkd 
capachy of40.000mipatn 1990 and currently 
both divisions contribute equally lo its 
turnover. The company now plans to add 
S.OOO tpa lo Jts existing ci^ity of 20.000 
qia for manufacturing paper in additino to 
selling up a 50 ipd refinery, at i total cost 
of Rs 9 crore. The cxpansion-cum* 
divers]ficauon project is expected to be 
completed sometime in August next year. To 
finance its pmject the company is entering 
the capital market with a public issue of 
equity shares of Rs 10 each which will be 
offered at a premium of Rs 90 per share. 
Ihe issue will open for subscription on 
August 9 and wilt be lead managed by 
Kotak Mahindra Finance. 

Rajoo En^neers 

Rsjoo Engineers, which is engaged in the 
manufacture of plastic proceuing machinery 
such as pre< and post'cxtrusion planu and 


thermoplastic extrusion plants, is now 
increasing its capacity and adding 
manufaduring facilities for mono* and multi* 
layer film plants. Though commercial 
production has been delayed hy six months 
and is now expected to commence in this 
October, the project has not uifTeredany cost 
overrun. The company's products will cater 
to the ^asiic industry which is expected to 
grow at a decent rate in the future For the 
year ended March 1994 the company earned 
a Ml profit of Rs 27 lakh on a sale of Rs 1.9 
CTorc. Topait finance iis project ihecompany 
is entering the capita market on August 9 
with a public issue of equity shares at par, 

l^ans Techno 

Trans Techno Poods is setting up an oyster 
mushrooms proyeet i n ledtfiical col laborabon 
with the US-based World Discoveries Inc. 
The foreign collaboraior will also buy back 
100 per cent of the company's output for a 
neriod of five yean. *niwgh Trans Techno 
Poods is (he sixth mushroom manufaourer 
to go public m the last two years, unlike the 
others who have opted for buiKifl mushrooms, 
the company is going in for oystermudirooms 
which command belter pnee realisation 
because of thor high quality in addition to 
having a faster market growth rate than the 
former. To part finance the pro j ect the 
company is entering the capital market with 
a public issue of equity shares at par. TV 
issue which will open for subscripliOB on 
August 9 will he lead managed by KMF. 

B Naiyi Enterprises 

B Nanji Enterprises, which is engaged in 
construction and land development Is now 
selling up an aluminium rolling mill aiyj an 
extrusion plant (o manufacture alumihiuiii 
coll^KiMe tubes, slugs and circles with a 
capaaiyofb.OQOtpe Ahiminium collapsible 
tubes find applicaiton i n the i^armaceuiical 
and cosmetic industries wNIe slugs are used 
for making cans, boules. and In 'epasefire' 
equipmenL Aluminium circles are used in 
(he manufacture of pressure cookers and 
other utensils. To part finance its prefect the 
company is etMering the capital marka with 
a puMk issue of equity shves at par on 
Augusi 9. 

Dhara Packagii^ 

ERura Packaging iseruenng theupital market 
with a public issue of equity shares at par 
on Augusi 10 10 part finance lu modcmi- 
lation cum'diversification project. The 
company which presently maiU|facturei 
release papers and self*adh»ivc latel stock 
u diveisl fy mg uwo the manufacture of BOPF 


tapes and speciality papera and also 
modernising its existing facltilies at a total 
exist of Rs 3.4 crore. Production which wu 
initially expected to commeiKe in July itus 
year has now been, rescheduled to October 
due to delay in project implemeniation. For 
the year ended March 1994 the company 
earned a net profit of R$ 13 lakh Mi total 
income of Rs 2.4 crore. 

Gl(^)a] Foods 

Global Foods (GP). which has been promoted 
by R S Kholi, is setting up a 100 per cent 
export-oriented unit to process 6.000 tpa of 
frozen meat (beef and mutton). To part 
finance the project (he company is entering 
the capital market on Augusi 9 with a public 
issue of equity shares at par. The promoter, 
who will have a 31.7 per cent stake in (he 
pOM'issue equ i ty capital of the company, has 
been in this business for the Iasi 12 yean 
and has been exporting meat and mutton 
through a partnenhip concern cal led Premnj 
Cold Storage (PCS) which processed SOO tpa 
of meat in two leased plants. PCS will now 
provide CP with tcchnica] know-how and 
hat given (he company marketing rights for 
its brand Top' in action lo gi vi ng assurance 
to export GF's entire production foraroyalty 
of Rf 2Ji lakh per annum. 

Indo Amines 

The Techno group vrhich has been engaged 
in the oleochemicali for more than adttadc 
it eruenAg the capital market through Indo 
Amines, a company incorporated in 1992. 
‘nie group’s t^sent capacity utilisation is 
above 100 per cent and in order to cater 
in the growing demand Indo Amines is 
setting up a project with a capacity to 
manufaciure 1,200 mtpa of fatty amines. 
200 mt pa of short chain fatly ami nes. 1.000 
mtpa of quaternary ammonium compound 
and 2,000 mtpa of BO condensates 
Commercial production is expected to 
commence in )uly 1994, To part finance 
the project the company js entering the 
capital market with a public issue of 
46JO.OOO equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
par. ITie issue which opened for subs¬ 
cription on July 27 was lead managed by 
Market Creators. 


Economic •nd PoUticd Wookty 

avditabte at 

A H Whaolor Bookstalls 
Wsstem Railway 
Churchgatd to Borivli 
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CURRENT STATISTICS EPW Reteircli FouDdmtion 
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COMPANIES 


Rcmrcb Foundation 


^MAR DY6-CHEM 

Towards Recovery 

A 44V YEAR OLDcomptny. Amjr Dye-Otem. 
which H'cmeJ lo be coming back into ihe 
Nack since 19^-90 after reponing lrK!«s 
for SIX years in succession, plun^ into the 
reJ nnee Jguin in ]992*V3. adding i hefiy 
Ks 2) cmre to il.s accumuIaleU Unites. The 
cumpany ha« two lacrunes m Kalyan in 
Mahafa»hira and Vapiin Cu>arM where it 
manulactures syMhette organic dyntiifTi/ 
pigmeniH and dyes intermediates. While the 
company s sales were lower hy S.5 per cent 
over Ihe previous year, operating protli fell 
hy 177 per cent Poor offtake due to had 
^onditioAH in the user industry, compel iiion 
irom Ihc un*orgaAiMd sector, which is a 
mu^or drawback tor ihe industry and the 
rising interest burden seems to have aficcied 
I lie c timpany' s operai ions. While produciM m 
ol synthciic organic dyesluflsand pigments 
Ouniig Ihc year was highn ai 645 4 me as 
compared to 6lh.b tni in 1 VO 1*^2. that ul 
Imci mediates and chemkajs tell drashcaily 
(roni 4,5VO 2 ml ui .4,451.3 ml. Sale ol 
syiiihciic organic dyestuffs and pigments 
WAS also lower at S44.S mt as compared 
to 55U I in the previous year while that 
ol • 1)1 rnrusdiales and chemicals was alvi 
lower at 1,524.ft ml i»s agamsl 1.864 K mi 
in IV</|.V2. 

Mcjnwhifc widi the Mardia group taking 
over Ihc nunugement of ihe company, Amar 
Dye 'Them has shown impm ved performance 
lor Ihc year 1995-94. The H1I*R schcnic 
envisaged a capital expenditure of Ks 750 
! uk hand a one-time pa ymem of Rs 15 3crv>n; 
<ig,unsi the dues of insiiiuiuin/hanks. Further 
the Manila group has hecn allolled equity 
.shares nf the face value ol Rs 15.5 crorc las 
partly paid-up) The company's imer,:si 
bunlcn is expected to come down with the 
I eduction in outstanding loans. For the year 
ended March 1994 the company posted a net 
piolit of Rs 1.1 crore on a net sales of Ks 
Ml.3 crore. More imporunlly. a major pan 
ol ihis profit. I e, up to Rs 1.0 cr«ire. was 
earned in the second half of the year. 

BIHAR CAUSTIC 

Improved Performance 

Hihiii (',mshc. a joint venture promoted by 
HI lur Slntc I ndustnul Dcvel opmera C orptKa- 
uon. CfW'olioc Rjyon Silk Manuf^uaing ;tfid. 
Weaving Company, Hindustan Aluminium 
('orporation and Filanl Invc.Mmeni and 
industries Corporation, has achieved a 
dramatic lumaround in I9V2-9J. Alter an 
erratic performance in the last decade the 
company saw a 19 per ceni nse In net safes 
andaSTpvccninseinopcraiiAgr'rofit An 


8 0 per cent I all ui interest charges soupled 
with a 25 7 per cent lull in di'|ircciilH>n 
pmvi>ioiH»vi;r iIm’ picvious year further led 
to u vhjip rise in pioritabiluy Though 
produiiion i»l the compuiy’s mum product, 
eausth soda, was nwiginally lower dunng 
the year ji 47.226 nu (37.692 mo due to 
the power costs in Hihar in May 1992, that 
ol fiigji J k Mot me and h> diorhlunc ai id f I fVI 
pLT ceni« was higiicr ai 12.873 ml (10.519 
mitaiid tci.hl I nit(35.S2.lnit).rex|ieciivdy. 
Rcl ter sale realisai ion on caustic wnla despite 
a (all III vifc volume Injm57..375nu lad year 
to 35.954 mt coupled with highc* otflake of 
chlorine hydrochloric acid and diluted 
sulphurK acid led Ui a belter ImarKul 
perfurm.incc hy the company. 

Wiih Ihc relusal of Ihe Bihar State 
EkvtrisMv Ooord ui ddivet a second-hand 
15 mw captive power plant to the company 
as per the rctwNliiaiion scheme, the i-ompany 
was unable to implement the iVhabilitation 
project With power and luel expenses 
necoummg to up to 41 per ecru oi net sales, 
the impiciiicntiition of a captive powei plant 
could prose lo he j boon for the company's 
pnifii^liiy in the tuiure. 

Meanwhile Im the year IV9.3 94 the 
company has lurlher consolidated its 
performant'c by jxisling a net p< ol it ol Rs 6.4 
crorc on a net sales «if R« 46.7 cmrt 17ic 
coiiipans H hK'vcd an operating profit margin 
of 27 I fvt wnt and a gross profit margrn 
ol 22 I pci cent lutihe year. Ent'tHjragedby 
Its pertomunce ir has declared a divideml 
ol 15 pci ceni 1 ih 199 3 94. 

TATA YtdXXJAWA 

Growing Snlts 

Iwntiy promnied by ihe Tata Iron and .Sled 
Cfimpaiiy iTisco). Yudogawa Steel Works 
and Nisvha ('iimpanytif Japan in 1968. Tata* 
Yndogaw.i iv engaged in the rrunufacture of 
steel mill rolls or all grades and types, cast 
gear wheels, rope drums, caxl sleet grinding 
media, ck Despite the adverse'condiiions 
in the Steel industry, the con^iany managed 
lo Jinpriivc Its iKt sale4 by 3 9 per cent in 
1992 93 and its oper al ing prdil by 70.1 per 
cent TTtcvofnpanyachKTved a recordca^uLily 
uiilisatiiMi of 102 8 per cent by producing 
K2) IK ml olti*lls as against 7,611 mt produced 
• last ycai Despite lower offtake of rolls in 
volume terms (down lo 7.25.3 mt ax againsi 
7,631 ml in the |wevio«is year) higher price 
rcahsaiuin led to improved margins. 
ProductNUiol Cl vKost billets teUfrom 14.054 

4 

ml Iasi y«*ar lo V.467 ml an^iale fal I i itg from 
X.476nHio .t.326in( The Company caponed 
only .191 mi or rolls valued at R> OV lakh 
as against 941 im valued at R% 2.0 crore 
exported Iasi year. 


The company's centrifugal casilttg 
machine was set up in the latter part of the 
year with technical collaboration from 
fjsenwerl: Satzau-Werfen of Austria and 
cenirifugally cast rolls produced with the 
new lechnokjgy were delivered to iheTisco, 
Bokaro and Rourkela steel plants With ibe 
conversion of 29.73.450 partly convertible 
debentures (PCDx) ofRs 30 each into equity 
dsarcs nf Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 20 
per share in July 1993, the company's equity 
capital stands increased to Rs 5.5 crore. 

For the year ended March 1994 the 
company's net sales rose to Rs 67.$ crore 
though net prufn was maintained ai Rs 2.5 
crore. Froduciionofroll5wasloweral7,St9 
ml as against $.018 mt produced in the 
previous year and the company produced hi- 
chrome rolls for the first lime. Furrher the 
company exported rolls worth Rs 91,7 lakh 
in 1993*94. 

TVS tl.ECTRONICS 

New Products 

TVS Electronics (TVSE). i company 
promoted hy .Sundaram Clayton, is engaged 
in the manufacture of switch mode power 
supplies, uninterruptible power supplies, 
computer peripherais. computer equipment, 
eleeiionic power condiiionen «nd micro¬ 
processor-based controller cards. The 
devaluation of the rupee (71.3 per cent of 
the company's raw material is imported) 
coupled with the markei-dnven restrictions 
resulted in lower margins nn almost all ihe 
products of the company. Consequently whtle 
(he company's net sales increased by 17.6 
per ceni in 1992-93. iii openung profit rose 
hy a mere 3.5 per cent and net pfofit fell by 
4.$ per cent over the previous year. The 
company claims that it has teen able to 
maintain its premier position in the market 
despite competition from imported prodticis 
fcdlowing the opening up of the Indian 
ecoTKHny. Expanding its product range, (be 
company liKroduced laser pnnters and a 
model of heavy du(y printer which were 
reportedly well received in the market. 

Though the company has no( commenead 
direct exports (present expoits are mainly 
through computer original equipment 
mamifacturers). many prospective buyers 
have evinced keen Interest in Its products. 
The company has plans lo introduce new 
osodels of pri nters for both office automation 
and heavy duly ^plicaiiotu in order to Rmher 
extend its range of printers. It also proposes 
to introduce new tape drists with higher 
capacity in different storage formili to 
xirengihen its leadership m this legmem in 
addition to new models of power supplies 
to complement its current m^li. With the 
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iiurcdudion Qf its new pft)dwcuihecomfitny 
wilJ have (he mosi comprehensive priner 
range imongsi all the pnruer manufacturers 
in the country. TVSE has signed a technics 
assistance agreement with Okt Electric 
Industry Company, a Fortune SCO company, 
for the tnanufaciure of high speed dot maini 
Itfinters in IrKlia to be manufactured at the 
company 's Tumkur ptam. and marketed as 
the *HD series*. Meanwhile, for the first six 
months of I99?*94, the company suffered 
a net loss of Rs 0.8 crore on a net sale of 
Rs 21.2 crore. 

WARTS!LA DIESEL 

Hit by Recesaim 

Incorporated in 1986. Wartsila Dicaet has 
been promoted by OyWartsa la Ah of Finland 
<in equity participatiOA with Finnish Fund 
for Industrial Development Corporation). 
Shapocr)! Pal1on|i and Company and Banaras 
House and is engaged in the manufacture of 
high power diesel generating seu (DC sctiV 
engines m therwgeof 500 KW to 7.500 KW 
With industrial recession continuing 
through most of 1992*93. process induiines 
such as cement, fenitisers and chemicals 
were the worst affected With these industries 
Kcouniing for up to 72 per cent of Wartsila 
Dieaeri installed base of captive power, 
the company's performance suffered in 
1993-93. While net sales fell by g.O per cent 
over the previous year, operating profit fell 
drastically by 23.9 per cent and with a 14.6 
per cent nse in interest charges coupled 
with a 25 per cent rise in depreciation 
provision, net profit fell by 37.4 per cent. 
Deipiie the fall in net profit the company 
has raised us dividend rate from 10 per cent 
Iasi year to IS per cent 

The company produced and sold 10 DC 
seu/engincs in the range of 500 KW to 7500 
KW dunng the year as against six produced 
in the previous period The company would 
have been further affected but for the timely 
32 MW export order to the Philippines 
laceived from its coHaboraioc, Wartsi la Diesel 
International, Thuigh order inuke improved 
in the latter part of the year when projects 
valued al about Rs 60 crore were cuntracied 
for. only a part of them could be converted 
into sales, live reduced industrial production 
and consequent reduction in running of the 
captive power plants also affected the 
performance of the sei^^ices division. 

Meanwhile the company began the year 
1994 with an order backlog of Rs 50 crore 
and a number of new projects were under 
negotiation With the expected growth m 
industrul output, power requiTvmeM is bound 
to increase substantially and the company 
expecta the installed base of Wartsila Diesel 
captive power plants to cross SSOMWdunng 
the year (including a project for the Nuclear 
Power Cceporaiion and others involving the 
large Vasa 46 engines). 


SAGE 


TRIBAL IDENTHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 

SURESH SHARMA 

The term tribal identity has an impaasiceied edge in the social sciences aa 
abo in coniemponry dbcounc on social change and politks. TYie author 
outhnes the coiKepttiaJ difficulties stmoundini she way in which tribal 
idenhlies and the texture of tribal—norHribal interaction in India an 
exfresaed. He then goes on to debrseate the pre-colonial pattern of 
interact^ in the bibal regioru of India amd examine the unpheabons of 
the modem orulaughi for the pre<olonial equaiiona between aocial 
colieslon and political authority. 
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The Great Debate 

Full document* of CPC*CPSli polemica in eixM* 

Demy 480 pa 9 ee. DTP*off$et printinq. to be out by November 15 
Paperback edition Ra. ICXV* (S 10 outside India) 

Ubrery edibon Re. ISO/- (S 15 outside Irvdia) 

For PRE PUBLICATION RATE Ra. 60/* 
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CIVILUBERTIES 


Kashmir and A Fardcal Human 
Rights Commission 


AGNoonwl 


By his ex cathedra pronouncements on the reUuive responsihitity of the 
militants and the security forces for human rights viohuions in Kashmir, 
Ran^anath Mishra has corrfirmed the apprehensions expressed when the 
National Human Rights Commission was set up and his owtt appointment 
as its chairman was announced. 


''MlUTA^rTS ire more retpontibk thiA ihe 
leconiy foreoi for the humio hfhti violuioM 
in Kuhmir, The medu i« responiibk for ooi 
focMilna on the miUuM Mrocitiei u much m 
they ihould bedoing.'* thii Niokei eiumention 
of the eecurity forcce end ewee^og meek on 
the medii have come not from i politiciiA 
belonami to the ruti ng pirty. the Cocifreiit 1). 
or the BiF but from one vdio it tuppoeed to 
be churmin of i quau'jtidtaeJ body id up 
by liw. 

Ringinaih Miehre hu loel little time m 
conflmiiif the tui picicni widely expreued 
II the lime when ihe Nauonal Human Rifhit 
Commiitton wu tet up end the fem voked 
freely when hit own appoiniment u it# 
chiirmin wit unouiKed. Hit thoddy record 
It the Commiition of Inquiry into the Delhi 
rioti of 1994 wii only one of the rewont 
for Ihe fein. On whu batis doet he deliver 
ihit ex eathedn proitouncemehi? Hit he or 
ihe commiition conducted in mvettifition 
in Kishmir of • ringe «>d depth, both in 
point of time ind irei. which jutiifiet 
exprettioo of iny opinion of to gencril i 
chirecier? Another qvetuon whidi one hopet 
civil liberuet todiei will pren him ind the 
commitiion loentwerii whether itrepreieou 
the commiition's verdict nr hitown penonil 
opinion. 

The rtmirks were made io an interview to 
the weekly Suftday of July 3. Preceding the 
part quoted ibove were theK obtcrvition# by 
Mishra. Atked tpeciricaJly about Kadunir, be 
declaimed: **11 it a teniitive itiuc. There it a 
national aspect." These are standard 
euphemitrni used by polibciam in power and 
)Ounialitts clou to them u> suggest that it it 
uapatrioiic to criticise the govemcneot's 
policiea or the irusdeoda of the security forces. 
Miihn coiuitwed: *7he admitted position 
iotemaiionally e (hat Pakistan hat a head in 
it. We talked to 100 arretted militaou m 
Kashmir and came across 21 miliiano in 
^teiKion. There were A^ham. one PaJeKinian 
and one Jordanian. They come, pidt up people, 
tram them for three to four weeks in POK. 
Crotsifkg the lineofconirol utually takes place 
at night, when they can escape ananuon li 
becomes dtinculi for the BSP to actually tee 
whu IS happenjrig." 

Gnnted ihu ihe statute confers <in the HRC 
jurisdiction in respect of rpeci^ violationi of 


human nghts by vnonut, Bui it pves no 
juriadiction lo deliver mdi a general verdict, 
however lAie it may be. Whu rt Midira's 
touree of ktKtwIedge? And ihe means of 
irtvettigatiOA? The BSP in a conducted lour, 
no 6oix. 

The interview wai published on July 3. 
Eiacily a fortnight later on July IT. The Hin^ 
publitl^ a despatch by lit c u ri e sp ondew in 
New Delhi. Amit Baruah. which quoted 
Ranganuh Mishra at saying thu "Mr Shankar 
Sen. an officer hofdmg ihe rink of DCP, 
would be vssMing Jammu and Kaalsnir to 
investigaie the conapUnus received by the 
convniseiofl during 111 leecMvisttiothe stale'*. 
Whu IS the wonh^dwsofTicsal's probe when 
the coenmitiioa'i chairman has already 
pronounced his opiiuon? IrKkkntally. will the 
other m em b ers of the commission pull him 
up for Hus? It fs hardly hkely. 

But. of coarse, there is a p u rpoe e behmd the 
Sen miisioo. It u to find matertal to refute 
Amneuy. Amit Baruah's despatch continues. 
"Abo. Mr Sen would hold m independem 
(ikt inquiry into some of the cases quoted by 
Anwesiy in Ms India section (of its Annual 
Reportl alleging violUioM m Kashmir. Mr 
Jiiufte Mishra mainuined" 

The cat isoui of the beg. Why does Mishra 
pick only on the Kashmir portion inthc India 
leciion of Amneny's Annual Report when 
there i» ample material also on the other 
parts of India? b it because Kashmir has a 
'national aspect* and the commission's 
eionemioo of the security forces.will help 
the 'nuionar cauae? 

No one was fooled when die comnussion 
announced mo motu that it would look oho 
die Bijbchiiri outrages or when it publisbed 
in findwfi. The escrebe was necessary io 
(he larger interest of the commissioa's 
credibtlity when it e ionetues the g ov e ia uein . 
As Ravi NUrof the Soudi Asia Human Rights 
Documentation CesHre ooted: "A dose readiftg 
will show H fOie comnttS»oe] Iim dceie 

precious link bey^ the internal BSF enquiry 
and the magiucrisl probe, ll is nothing but a 
pou office function" (^unabiy. July 3}, 

The commission spenr a mere two days 
in the Kashmir valley on June 5 and 6. Ii 
received "nearly 20 complunu of human 
nghts abuses including custodial killings 
and repons of musing persons" according 


to Mishra as reporied by ihe UNI (TTu 7>mes 
of fitdHj. June 7}. 

The report cominuts: "He sard the moat 
cemmon complaint related lo the people wtaae 
uhercabouls were not known a/Ur they were 
picked up by the tet uney forces durine search 
operottorxs and tatds. All such cues would 
be sent to the stab auihoRiKsio ascertain ih«f 
viewpoints before conducting detailed 
ioveitiguloni. he added" (emphuit added). 
This was sard on June 6. Three weeks later 
Mishra speaks to Swtday exoneruing the 
secuftiy forces and his interview ^jpears on 
July 3. Whu IS his credrbiliiy now? 

The UNI's r ep ort in The Tinur of /«tie 
conumred "Mr Mishra and odier members of 
the commisiion expressed ignonnu when 
asked i fihey had received complaints of donn 
of custodial deadtt in Om<'Shmf. Piil wini. 
Kupwa/tand Anamnag. However. tJiey urged 
media per sons to provide hill details about 
these kjllinp for a thorough probing by die 
comrrussion Three weeks lu^. as we noted. 
Mishra the media. On June 6. Mishra 

hrmeelf characuniad (he human n^u# liiuaiion 
in Kashmir as "sersouf**. 

Exactly a week later, on June 13. once 
beck in New Delhi. Miihn declared: *'ln 
Jammu and Kashmir, insunces of violation# 
lof human rights] are more by the rnilitam# 
thao by die security forces. The other problem 
is that once the recuriiy forces pick up 
someone it is difficuit at the time to find out 
whether the person is innocent or involved 
in DijijCMcy (The Hindu. June 19. emphasis 
ours).7he jin|djcationtofthe itilidscd words 
are as obvious u (hey are shocking. No 
wonder the man exonerates the security 
forces. The outlook reflected in the iialiciied 
words would lead to Otet conclusion. 

Words apen. Ranganath Mishin’s conduct 
iisei f reveals him in a sorry light. TV SsofejiiMw 
I wicecri(icued him for asking Ole chief mimsier 
of ^njab for e grant for t coibgc. In iis 
edimial of July 17 it referred to him u 
"emincoUy famous for Ms belief tliai the 
‘woman's place is m the home* and for his 
roleintheinglonoutDelu Riots Commission" 
and drew auentran to his asking ‘*Mr Beam 
Singh to graot Rs 65 lakhs for a Sanskrit 
Colkp in Bhuinda by virtue trf his being the 
chairman of die Ceotril Sanskrit Board.** 

On July 21 Doordarehao showed Mishra on 
the platform with Salman Khunhid, minister 
of state for external affairs, at a conference on 
*HumaA Rights and Terrorum* and quoted 
both KhurJiid and Midtft. Oddly enough 
press repofts (he Kxi day ommed Mishri*s 
remarks in corKkmnuion of terrorism. ‘The 
question cvmaiiw: Whu w«s he. ehainiun of 
a quMi-judkia] body, the Nadonal Human 
Rights Commission, which is charged with 
dK duty of holding die scales even between 
the state and even the mou wrong-headed of 
ciuzens doing at such a funaion? Do you 
blame ihe Kashmir Bar Aitociation for 
boycouing the commission when it visiicd (he 
suie and calling it a **yoke'’? 
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COMMENTARY 


In Defence of India 

Supreme Court and Terrorism 

K BaUfopaJ 

The Supreme Court‘s judgment TADA in the Kartar Singh vs State of 
Punjab case has taken the law back to the pre’t97H days, thougK to be fair, 
this is not the only occasion when the Supreme Court to set the calendar 
bock 


JUSTICE RMiuvel P&ndivi's |udgmen( (on 
behiJf of the majority) in Kaitar Sm^ vi 
Slate of Punjab has set the Constitutional 
seal on TADA. It is a pood y wniten|ud|iTien(, 
poor m language because it is poor in 
judicial philosophy and not merely because 
of (he judge's poor command of English— 
poor In logic and poor for lu unwillingness 
to follow the path opened up by the Supreme 
Court in i97g in Maneka Gandhi vs Union 
of India. Justice Sahai. m hit dissenting 
judgmem. says of the Addiiwioal Soliciior 
General’s arguments in defence of TADA 
(hat 'V they are accepted, that will result in 
taking the law bKk to A K C^lan". i e. 
(he Supreme Court's view in A K Gopnian 
vs Slate of Madras^ 1950. The judge is loo 
polite to say the same of the reiMining of 
'brother Pandian’ whose erudition (of whKh 
(here is really liule (race in (he iMlgmeni) 
he praises copiously. But his comment applies 
equally to the majority judgment, with whKh 
he too is in significant measure m agreement 
Without at any point saying so, it takes the 
law back to (he prC'l97g days, though, to 
be fair, this is not the only occasKMi when 
the Supreme Court has sei the calendar back. 

Terronsm is a reality, and just such a 
reality as the union home miiusiry says it 
is. and none other; a special I aw for terronsm 
is therefore based on a reasonable 
classificaiion That takes care of Article 14 
The procedure and substance of the new law 
is 'just and fair' as required by the Maneka 
Gandhi judgment, fo« no reason other than 
that a parliament competent to enact the 
special legislation for the ^ecial circum* 
stances has enacted It. and once the 
rensonableness of the classification of the 
special situation is accepted, you cannot 
complain that the special procedure denies 
rights that you had under ordinary procci^K, 
(That the special prucedurecan bequestkmed 
nof for being special but for being arbiinry 

and unreasonable IS a dislinciion emphasised 
by the Maneka Gandhi judgmeM. which 
Justice Pandian does nm recognise.) And as 
nobody who iffued the case has contended 
that TADA vMMes Article 19 or any other 
fundamental right. ihere t% nothing left lo be 
vindicated. This abuui sums up the 
ConatltiMion Bonch judgmeni on TADA. 


Two judges out of the fi ve have dissenied, 
and have crafted evidently better argued— 
though esceasively caut i ous judgments If 
the composition of (be Bcn^ had been 
slighiJy diffenm then it ii possible that at 
least some of the more obntuious provisions 
of TADA, such as the adAuttibiliiy of 
confessions made lo policemen of rank SP 
or above (see 15). the conferment of cenain 
judicial powers on eacculive magisiraies 
(secs 20(^1 and 20(4». and (he oppressive 
prerequisites for the granting of bail 
tsec 20 ( 11 }). would have been struck down 
bythemajonty Nevertheless. TADA is now 
a fan of life for the people of this country, 
for as long as the government of India wishes 
to eitend its life, which could well be 
indefimiely. I say 'people of this country' 
rather than ’terrorists of this country’ 
advisedly, not only because TADA is 
being extensively misused, bw also because 
even if ii is projxrfy used, the 'icrronsu' 
who arc its viciiins are not some specially 
vmous subspecies of Indians, but the very 
citirens that justice has to specially 
protect, (he people peripheral to the 
mainstream of social, political, etluoc and 
economic life of (hb country, no matiec that 
they may be misguided, miskd or wilfully 
mischievous. 

A court that does not possess a social 
understanding of (he ugly thing called 
lemnsm cannot possibly look cnticaJly at 
(be provisions of TADA. A court that 
understands lefTorism tim same way as the 
union home mimsiry (as Justice Paryhan and 
h 1 $ brodiertiood unabashedly do)cannoi look 
at TADA in the spirit of (he best values 
expressed by the Indian Supreme Court in 
(he past. A court (hai does not begin to make 
sense of the striking fact that the terrorists 
and extremists of India^ikha in Punjab. 
Muslims in Kashmir, tnbal people in the 
north-easi, (he wretched of rural Bharai in 
Bi har and Andhra Pradesh, expicriate Jaffna 
Tamils in Tamil N^. and in recent days 
JisillusKMwd Muslim youdi in various utbao 
centres—are all from the ^itkal. social, 
ethnic and ecunonuc penphery of lodian 
society, cannnt begin (o see what It means 
if suspects in 'tenorisi' crimes an denied 
rights (hat mainsiream cnminali possess. 


Demncr^y in the best sense haa always 
meant justice for the dissideiK. the abrtonna], 
the penjriiera]. nocwithstanding thtf their 
proclmtiea may be held moral ly unjustifiable 
and politically unsupportable by the 
mainstream, or even a majority of the 
penphery too. Only a court ttw values such 
a justice can look properl y at TADA. A court 
dial thinks justice is another name for the 
securing of public order cannot. 

Heinous crimes have no doubt been 
committed by the armed groups espousing 
these cauaei, especially but not only in ^injab. 
Bus passengers, and train commuters have 
been killed, passers'by have been massacred 
in the streets In random firing, and m every 
pert of (he country armed groups hive killed 
peoples enemies' and police informen' 
without any procedural jusice or subataniive 
norms. Whatever the pros ai^ com of (he 
need to rqsort to armed struggle in certain 
situations, (he armed groups openUng in 
India certainly need to leam basic bstons 
in fairness ahd justice. 

iMAoas on TeaaotisM 

Bui the discusDon of terronsm cannot 
begin and end there. Nor can it end up with 
foreign conipiraaes to dism e mber the nation, 
a particularty unconvincing explanation of 
(he phenomenon that (he state propagates 
ceaselessly. Justice Pandian's recital of the 
"background and circumstancci** aiteoding 
the enactment of TADA Is startling for tnoit; 
serious reasons than the judge's very 
indifferent prose. Terronsm and diirtjptKm 
are "a world-wide phenomenon and India is 
no exception". 7110 country "In the recent 
pest has fallen in the firm grip of spiralling 
lerrorisis violence and is caught between the 
deadly pangs of disrupt) ve^vitice". Having 
begun in Punjab, "at presciu they hive 
outstretched (heir activities by spreading 
their wings far and wide almost bringing (he 
major pan of the country under the extreme 
violence and terrorism by letting loose 
unprecedented and unprovoked repression 
and disruption uncmn^ul of the security of 
the nation, personal liberty and rights 
inclusive of the right to live with human 
dignity of innoceni citizens of this country 
and dMtroying the image of many glitzy 
ciUea like Oiandigarh. Srinagar. Delhi and 
Bombay by strangulating the normal life of 
the citizens... iberc were countless serious 
and horrendous events engulfing many cities 
wiih bloodbatb. finng, looting, mad4tilling 
even without sparing women and children 
and reducing (hose area into a graveyard 
which brtAil atrocities have rocked and 
shocked the nation*'. Tl>ese "stast facts and 
naked truths’' cannot be denied by adopting 
an "ostrich'like attitude completely ignoring 
the impending danger". Tins is (he Supreme 
Coun speaking, not K P S 0111. 
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Ii wai iA these circumsUnccs. the jtidgs 
Khtt pvtiameac ‘*bii boea compelled 
to Mof fotth** ipedil antmcfforiei Uw» lo 
**iierBly deil with many froupe luAioi 
bcp ca fa dte nwky wrCice tidiof, sbeai4g» 
m.iiHnc«dlbcBMhng ifw tenorfsts*'. The 
rtwioric is truly uvroAisl. and would do (he 
home MiuAry ptoucL The ^'toulify of Iho 
ipiforhee midfl^thewinisMaiidiiiuidm 
of partivnoudurtaf (he debtfe in p«1 iaaott, 
the StaiBiDsil of Objects and Reason^, aid 
the lubmiasloos made by the leaned 
Additional Solicitor Oencnl of India** <it is 
a quaint fact Uiai the AdditioiuJ Sdidtor 
Oatenl is always l e fen ed to at 'learned' in 
the judgment, but (he opposing counsel ire 
CN^kiendy plain 'Mr'.dev^^ihetradicioAil 
cpidwt) are accepted uncritically by Justice 
Psndiin snd Idi Ji^idsl brattwn as **fiCU 
of eommon knowledge and authenticated 
report" which ttie courts ran lake into 
eoRiidention **101011110 the presumptioo of 
consUtutionahty of a kgislaove mcaaure". 
though in fact you soon diicover (hat they 
do not lust sustain (he presumption but fully 
etiabUsh the censtitutionality of TADA in 
JuiUcePandian ’ leyes. He saytdM the‘‘COurr 
can take into consideration manera of 
common knowledge, mesivs of common 
r^oct, ihe history of ihetima'' and also can 
(if you can make lanse of iMs) “aasume 
every state of facts which can be conceived 
eaiitjnf at (he time of (he legiilatioo** as 
(quotes he approvingly) (he High Couit of 
Piihjab and Haryana said In a full Bench 
judgment in 1987. One docs not have (obe 
a post'SinicTurallii to find (his celebration of 
"matters of common knowledge". * 1 nstory 
of the times" snd ‘'eusting facts" slsnning. 
Granting the epistcmologica] legitimacy of 
(be notion of s fact, hs actually and 
knowabllity. and granting also that taking 
inio account facts of common knowledge in 
arriving at Judicial conclusions is neither a 
novel idea nor an unreasonable one. one may 
nevertbeleii object to the notion that 'facts’ 
about terrorism are what (he home ministry 
and the Additional Solicitor General (how¬ 
ever learned) say (hey are. 

The 8i*page judgimt therefore ends oe 
page 8 where all the ‘Tacts’* and ite ‘'masters 
of common knowledge and report" are set 
out. down to (he last diarpened claw and 
spread out wing 9f terrorism. For these 
uncoofroveited facts constitute 1 specif 
situatUm. and a pariiameai competent to 
kgislitt specially for weU-defined special 
slluatiottf has In Its wisdom producedTAD A. 

th« is that But dieedite of thejudfim 
has nevertheless \o be fuOy built. That it a 
professional lequirenwtt. and $0 the res of 
(be judgnKot needs to be wrioen. The blame 
CAimot however be wholly put ai the door 
<)i Justice Pandiifi and Us judiciti brethen. 
It appean (I would like to be corrected if 
I am wrong) (bm tiK lawyers who couesied 
(he vires qf the tiatiice dM not challenge die 
'Itisiofy at the times'* and "(he mattn of 


common knowledge". They ssm to have 
conceded the teminofhiKory and socioiogy 
to the Additional SolicHor General, and 
foughi thdr case with arguments ^inut 
[****»•■«*«<*•(•** "TUyiartw competence; 
the of (fac classiTicatloci of 

(errorist and direupttve offences: and the 
unAumess of die procedure pr escri bed fv 

chargmgaid Dying (heseoffences.*nos tdf- 

imposed restriction Is psitly reflected in (he 
surprising fact that TADA has been 
chsUcQged only for violating Artidcs 14 ad 
21. whereas la its very fuademestals it 
vioUtes the political freedoms gusranseed in 
Article 19. Indeed, h violates the very cmx 
of a demo cr atic Consuration which is 
premised on f reedom pobucal choicr as 
a nutter of ngM. a freedom (has is ceitaiAly 
part of the besk ssiuaure of the Induui 
Constituiloa as much at parliamentary 
democncy or an independent judimary. 

The voluntary Inposition of this 
resinction—which should no doubt be put 
down to the caution the! theee difficub dim 
appear to mandate even to (be most 
courageous does not make the effort 
tetegetber wenhkas. as witneas ihedlascMinf 
judgmotsof Justices Ramaewiiny sod Sahai. 
But JusricePiodI M has s few owre arguments 
up his sleeve. He first defends (he legisUiive 
compescncc of pwtiameik (o enact TADA 
with the contrived argument that it c o ncerns 
neither * 1 aw and order" nor "public order", 
but the defence of India, whi^ is a ntbjem 
within (he legislative competence of 
pariiamcni. Bui in that case it it difRcult to 
see why everybody wbo commits a crime 
to overawe the govemnett or to aJIcnae iny 
section of the popolMtoo should be called 
a tenorist as docs secbcei 3 of the act. for 
such a person may be entirely p mn otic and 
full of zeal to defend the counny's border s 
against sU external intruden Tbecoun cannot 
get away with the argumeru that what is 
relevant for deciding the legislative 
competence Is Ute **piib and subetance" of 
(he act and not the whole of R. fer sec 3 u 
very much centra] to tile "pith and substance" 
of TAD A. Bui in truth. tte notion (hat TADA 
IS con ce rned withihe Defence of India has 
nothing lo do with (be actual (ext of the 
gsftwe. but is an kkological preeeMation of 
(he act. in tune with the gen^ ideological 
reprcieiuation of' terronim' u a foreign- 
inspired disease, h is sad iltai the Supreme 
Cowt liwuld vohmiteiiy become pari of Uui 
ideologica] campaign of the Indian stale. 

Nest Justice Pandian defeeds the 
reasonableness of Ihe classification of 
offences made by TADA on the ground of 
the "matters <if comm o n report" »d the 
"Mttory of the tuBes"dHi have been conceded 
by both parties. As we shall see bdow. once 
we (|uestionTADA in the light of (he freedom 
of political choice (imptiot in Ankle 19) 
and in (he com of M effort look criticaUy 
ai (he‘Ttisiory of Ae times" as stared by the 
boom mimstry- tire reaeonabkaess starts 


looking shaky. And firially. Justice Pandian 
defends.the rrew procedure laid down by 
TADA as just and fair on (hr ground thii 
it mee» the Mted aims of (ha leglilanire. 
He quotes ipprovingly a 1952Judgment of 
the Supreme Court upMdinf tte validity of 
«i impugned section of the Boenb^ Police 
Act: *1t IS true thal a procedure differeM feom 
whac is laid down under lire ordinary law has 
been provided for a particular class of 
penoru... but ite disertmiaation if any Is 
based upon a ransonable eJassI fleadon whkb 
u withro the competence of the Jegislaure 
to make. Having regard lo (he o^ectlve 
which (he legislation hu in view aik the 
policy underiying it a departure frem the 
ordloLiry procedure can ceitaMy be justified 
ai tire be« rneans of giiing affect to tire 
objocs of tire legremre". He also quotes a 
1951 judgment of tire Supreme Court which 
said tiw’’tirepreaumpBon Is d ways In favour 
of the constiiutionaliry of in anactmeni rinee 
it must be illumed that the Icgiilanire 
undentandi mtd correctly appreciates tire 
needs of its own people and its laws are 
directed to ppMemi made manifest by 
experience and its dlscrininattons are based 
on adequate grounds*’. But frinting (he 
reasonabkneai of tire clasiiflcatien of s rrew 
cteegory of offences, and also the need to 
depart from nonnal proeedura td that and. 
the icsi of "just and fair" procedure coot 
be answer^ by the argvmeM that tire 
proepdure is beat suited to give effect (o (he 
object of the legislaaon. aid parliaarent 
knows best how to make adequae la wi. ThM 
would defeat ibe whwk logic of the Maneka 
Gandhi Judgment. Bhagwati said quite 
explicitly in tha Judgment iha (he equal 
protection of the laws guartmeed by 
Ankle 14 camoc be merely reduced to (he 
requiremeM thai any legal classificiiion of 
persons or siraationt must be based on 
reasonable grounds. Legal equality, he saM. 
is a guarincee agaiiw artioinneas. In his 
ofl-quoted words, "the principle of 
reasonableness... which is an eitentiil 
dement of equality or non-arbitrariness 
pervales Artkle 14 like a brooding omni- 
p resen ce". And any procedure by which a 
person is deprived of life or personal liberty 
must stand ^ test of this reasonableness or 
non-arbitrarincu required by Article 14. 

Kiyi^ that* the Supreme Court has on 
occaJ<on reverted (r> a (raditicAil mode of 
iiRerpretatioo of tire right 10 life and liberty 
in piM'Maneka Gandhi cases such as A K 
Roy vs Union of India. 1982. But if (as 
Justice Pandian Hunks) that kpe is sufficient 
to answer (he requirementof Article 21 . (hen 
(he least tire Supreme Couri could do is 10 
stop quoting tire Maneka Gandhi Judgment 
and ovemile M once for all. for that ai leail 
would make It clear to the people where their 
rights sund in tire eyes of the higheai cowl 
of tire land. That lofk. however, goesentirdy 
against tire ratio of not only tire Maneka 
Gandhi judgment bul also (hai of a number 
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of judgmeias givea hy ihe umc court in fte 
80s conceming many matten, sudi as for 
Insance prisorters' rights. That a prisoner 
ouuwt cf^ (he same nghta as a free ponoo. 
and (hai a icnriNy dUringnuhed N|^>Kcw«y 
prisoner canoM enjoy the same rigbu as an 
erduMiy prUonar»a twaowNe pwiaaitiuua. 
but yet the court refused to accept that 
therefore any procedure lawfully eniiaad to 
confine prisoners securdy is a “Juu and fair" 
procedure merely because whichever 
legislative or administrative body has in its 
competence made the rules knriwi how beat 
(0 achieve the purpose for which the mica 
are intended. 

Suppoae for the moment dut unonst and 
disruptive activities constitute a sensibly 
distingui riled class of offences. Docs it 
oeceatariJy follow (hat (here can be nothing 
arbitrary, oppressive and fanciful about 
praacribing a maximum of one year as againa 
the normal 90 days as the peri^ up to which 
the pnsooar'i remand can be cononoouriy 
extended by the Designated Court? Why one 
year? What is it in the deriniticm of TADA 
offences that makes it reasonable to multiply 
(he required period of inveitigation by a 
factor of four? The Supreme Court not 
permit itself to weigh each and every 
difference in procedure, however minute, to 
see whether the deviation is justiried But 
certainly (he court is entitled to take note of 
dqMituret from normal procedure that are 
b^nd reasonable explanation, that are 
fweiful or exaggerated? Or (he instinition 
of a rKW procedure that violates luturri 
justice, and is unjust or unfair? This much 
Is surely implied in (he dictum of the Maneka 
Gandhi j udgmem. supposedly accepted ever 
since by the Supreme Court, that the law 
referred to in Article 21 iiuul be a rcaaonibic 
law. and not ''my nacted piece", in V B 
Knshna Iyer's words? It can cotainly be 
argued that raaio na btcn ett entails not merely 
reasonableness of the cttegorisation of the 
new eJasiof offences, but also reasonableness 
in the deviation of the new procedure from 
(he procedure applicable to the normal 
offenders, and also inherent reasoruiblcneM 
and fatmess of (be new procedure? It would 
have been good if the Supreme Court had 
considered thii view exjdicitly and decided 
against it. Instead of rqecting it implicitly. 

What, similarly, is the rationale for iJko wmg 
certain hitherto unknown judicial funcinns 
to exe^ve magistrates? It cannot be in ihe 
interest of speed as claimed by the 
govemmenL for (and (bis is truly a matter 
of common knowledge and report) in all 
stiles of India, every seat of a judicial magi- 
straie is also the seat of an executive 
magistrate and rice versa. The one is not 
unavailable where the other is available. So 
there is no convenience of speed in allowing 
executive magi straies to do judicial jobs. On 
(he other hand, the innovation can be 
suspected to hide the mala fide intention uf 
ill fact bypassing judicial scrutiny, for 


executive tna gistiM e s are ootoriouriy (and 
(hia too is a laaiter of esmon koowlcdge) 
much epre amenable to executive 
incedereecc than judicsal magiMncea. md 
indeed iocieasl n^y dwre are many maancea 
where polke offimt tbemeeha poasess 
powers cf ai eaecuiive megimier Spneiri 
exeamve si^strata too eao be appoinis d 
at will by the govemmett withoot judidal 
consultation. Does not the pro^ural 
wpovauen thee suffe from harmful and 
oppressive posaibilitws? 

Justice Pandian's nawer is that the 
sepmion of the jodioary nd executive is 
(Hxafaroluae in the Indimi riaiB, though Arikk 
SO of theCoQStitubon (a Directive Priodple 
of Sime Micy) says thm the «aie should 
endeavour lo sepne the two. He quotes 
venous pro vuMQS (rf the Cr PC under which 
executive mnguirates have been performng 
judicial functions. But whA does thia mean? 
It only means that the Indiwi govemoerK has 
made no senoui effort fi veeffect to Aiticle 
SO. That bring only a directivt pnne iple. the 
courts cannot force the govemmeni lo 
im^ement h. bul urely the couu can prevemi 
the gov ern m en t from moriDg farther away 
from (he directive principles? If it is not 
maodatoo^ in kegislaie thedirmve prinapks. 
is it not nevertheless impermisiible to 
legislate contrary to them'' BapeciaUy when 
procedural fairness nd juAke in cnminal 
inveeugaitun and tnal which impinge upon 
the fundamental right to life and perw^ 
liberty we involved^ 

B/ML PaOVBIONi 

The argument in deferKc of the bail 
proriswiis of TADA is the mr«i shoddy p«1 
of the Kartar Smgh Judgment. The notion 
that a person kcus^ of a crime is to be 
(TBAed as mnoceni until (he guilt is proved 
IS buiH ir«o (he Criminal Procedure Code. 
While a magistrate's power to release a 
prisoner on bril is cuiniled in ernes where 
(ha puni thmem is death or life impnsonmeni, 
there is on such curtailmem of (he aochoniy 
of (he sessions court or high court, lo which 
the accused can always have recourse if die 
lower court rejects (be bail application. Under 
TADA, the designited court is to release the 
Kcused on bail only if (here is reasoiable 
ground to believe tiui be is not gwhy. and 
also that be will not again com mi i a rimiiar 
crime if released on bril. And there is no 
hi^r court w^ich has uafeiiered power to 
release the accused on bail. What Justice 
Pandiandoests lo juriify reatriction placed 
upon the bail'granting power of the 
dmignaied court by saying (hat it is similar 
to the restriction traced by the Cr PC in 
normal cases upon the hail-grenung power 
of (he courts tower (hai the sessions court, 
ignoring the owial Net that iMC h a restrictHM 
is compensaiad by (he unfettered power of 
higher courts under the Cr PC. wherm under 
TADA there is no higher court whose power 
to grant bril is unrestncied *nds is plain 


enough from the statute, md was made 
eapbestrix yeare ago by the St^roae Court 
to Usmanbhai Dauroedbhri Mdmon vi State 
of Gujarat. 1 PBS. with which opinrimJiiatica 
PandiaB says '*we are in fuD agrariaani*', 

TV judge further says ttsai ifaa provision 
te Q PC sririch says that graving bitil 

the sessions court or high cMrt may imparo 
condttiOM on the prtsooer wMi a riew to 
ensure that be or she will nee oanmit a 
similar o fl eoca .is a provlrioo of dw saina 
naturo as the restrictioA In TADA that bail 
should (Ml ba given unkas than Ureasonabla 
certainty ibai the acetaad wfll not commii 
• similar offence again. Tbe judge imiat be 
charged with cxOaroely looae thokiog, TV 
provision in Cf PC is a restriction Impoaad 
upon the liberty of Ae acCTied (such is tbil 
tV accused shall tm visit the |tiaee of 
ocavrenco of ibe offence wlcbooc the court's 
pennissioo) after tbe pnsener’s Ubarty from 
pnsoa has been granted, wbereu the 
provision in TADA is a pre'Condition for (be 
granting bf Ubarty. Thete Is a whole worid's 
difference between the two. which the 
Additkma) Solicitor Ganeral has deacribad 
and (be Supreme Court has Mcepted as being 
Similar in nature. Way backin l9BB.in Bimal 
Kaur vs Union of India tbe PunjV and 
Haryana High Court bad described u 
obnoxious the condition that bril should not 
be granted without reasonable certainty that 
(he priaoner will not repeat a similar offence. 
»d Jiad dadared Uut bit of TADA ultn 
vires. The Supreme Court'has now restored 
It to coAMUutional status with thiS'CntlTely 
specious analogy. 

Bui apart from tbe spaciousness of the 
Supreme Court's logic ibm U another reaaon 
for regarding the bail provisions of TADA 
unconstitutional. To say that a person who 
is not yet convi ct ed of an offence should be 
denied bail on tbe grewnd that he or she may 
commit a similar offence ifreteaaedamounta 
to putting that person in preventive detention. 
The bail provisioru of TADA therefore 
effectively make it a preventive detention 
law as wall as a penal wd procedural law. 
But under the Constitution s preverttive 
detention law must necessarily follov the 
procedure nundated In Article 22. which 
TAD A doeinot follow. TVro 18 no prori sioo 
for m Advisory Board and a review by it 
of tV detoition in TADA. The bail prori don 
of TADA thus is a violation of Article 22. 

This is not just a technical argument. It 
goes to the hew of tV o^vessive character 
of TADA in one aspect. TV perike have 
been using TADA essentially as a preventive 
detention la w. which is not wtiM it is supposed 
to he. and which it cannot he. in view of 
Article 22. It is a common complaint of (he 
Indian police that courts are too lenient In 
framing bril (which is not uniformly true) 
and therefore (here is no adequate deterrence 
to crune (it Is this deterrence reiher than 
investigmivecanvailsKe that they habitually 
link ihrir complaints about bail with). *We 



t$tch beW cf htrdwe with grew 

difficuhy« the Cowtt rekaie them on 
belt in much less lime (hen i( takes us wicalch 
them', ii a frequently heard grouse. IVy 
would like lo see (hat suspects, once 
apprehended by them, stay in jail until the 
case is decided, which eventuaJity can be 
pos^oned Indefinitely, by filing multiple 
cases agaimt each such suspect, implicating 
large numbers of (preferably inaccessible 
and underground) associates in each case, 
and thereby dragging the trial (or ruher. ihe 
comptea of (rials) endlessly. The police are 
perf^y adept et keeping people in endless 
preventive detention under purportedly 
punitive laws provided only bail U difficult 
to get. If the Supreme Court does not know 
(his. it knows nothing of (he lask of the 
judiciary in India It is not enough (o know 
Ihe Tacts of common knowledge and report" 
about the terrorists. There arc such equally 
autheniicaied facts about the police, which 
too the courts should be aware of and take 
into consideration while judging the vires of 
pena! procedures. 

Now that the polke have a law after (heir 
hearts in TADA they are happily putting 
people behind ban to stay there for long 
periods without any offence being proved. 
And given (he political nature of TADA 
ofTences {TADA Is essentially a cnmmal 
law forthe newly siefined category of political 
offences, a fact that should Have been, but 
unfortunately has not been, the starting point 
for the arguments of (he lawyers chaltengi ng 
the act), the political establishment too is 
more interested in shutting up the suspects 
and putting society out oftheir harm's reach, 
rather than trying them and punishing them 
for each individual crime. If one were not 
burdened by a philosophical suspicion of 
posi'Siruciuralist excesses, one would 
describe the whole structure of TADA and 
us designated courts as an elaborate political 
game coded in penal and judicial language. 
But that way of looking at it i> of little help 
i n sal vaging the valuable pnnciples of natiintl 
justice and substantive and procedural 
fairness that are not part of any cognitive 
code, but are real legacies of past struggles 
for democracy, equality arul justice. 

Confessions as Evioente 

As far as procedure goes, the most 
obnosious provision of TADA is sec 19(1) 
which says that confessions made by an 
accused to a police officer of rank SP or 
above are admissible in evidence in (he 
deaignaied court. Justice Pandian' s reasoning 
for reagrding this prevision as not vu^aiive 
of Articles 20(3) and 21 is typical of his 
entire mode of reasoning. He cnnfessei that 
he too was at fint tempted to "share the view 
of the learned counsel (hat it would be 
dangerous to make a statement given io a 
police officer admissible", but he has 
overcome the temptation in view of the "legal 
compeienic of the legtslarure to make a Uw 


pKscribmg a diftoetn mode of proof.'the 
meaningful purpose and object of the 
legislation. thegrivHy of terronun unleaahcd 
by the terrorists and (he disruptionists 
endangering nos only the sovereignty and 
integrity of the country but also the iKvmal 
life of the citiacRS. and (he reluctance of even 
the vkQms u well as the public in coming 
forward, at the risk of (hear live*, to give 
evidence", and th er efo re holds the relevant 
section of TADA perfectly constitutional. In 
other words (here is a special situation 
prevalent in the country whose nature is 
undisputed and a nutter of common 
knowledge, and • perliament c o mp e t e nt to 
make (he required law has made such a law 
to serve the required purpose, whkh is a 
meaningful purpose, a^ that is all there is 
to Its eonadnkiofiaJity. It U a maneeof minor 
redenpixiadu* both Justice Sahii and Justice 
Ramaswamy. in iheir disseriting judgments, 
have held ttis provision unconstitutional, 
and m doing so have made an elaborate 
discuuion of the problem of police torture, 
which should in truth be central to any 
coruKkration of statutory prev i swns such as 
15(1) of TADA. The view of the majority 
however it an eipression of a barely 
concealed cynicism: 'becauK these icrron its 
will not all^ witnesses to depoac against 
ihem. the only way out It to beat them up 
and extract confessions and treat that as 
evidence*. Such a cynreism is unworthy of 
(he highest jutheial body of the land. As for 
armed groups not allowing anyone to depose 
against them, this isa general problem faced 
by enmioal courts whenever powerful 
persons are involred, except (hat nobody 
sees it as a problem when the source of the 
power la a dominant posiim in society It 
is only when the power stems from a rebel's 
gun that it is seen as a probl e m. But when 
society has reached a stage where social and 
political rebels of whichever variety take so 
easily lo guns—a stage (hat Indian socidy 
has certainly reached—the problem of 
effeaive coiiduct of criminal trials cannot 
be divorced from basic problems of justice 
in the socio^onomic order, and cannot he 
solved by a faale recoune to an implicit 
sanction of police torture 
At the other end of the ipectrijm is this 
seemingly miserable little right for (he 
accused defended by some of Ok lawyers 
challenging TADA; that when a case is 
transferred from one designated court to 
another, whether wNhin (he same state or 
outside, (he objections if any of the accused 
must be mandaionly takoi imoaccoum before 
(he transfer is effected. It seems a harmless 
enough right to ask for. but the Supreme 
Court is not moved. Section 11(2) of TADA 
as It stands says that (he transfer is to be 
effected wi(h (he concurrence of the Cluef 
Justice of India, and Justice Pandtan leaves 
it to Ihe Chief Justice to decide from case 
locate whether he wants to hear the accused 
It is imeresttfif to hear (he weighty argumenu 


employed by die Addi tional SrdidlorGcneral 
and silently allowed to pass by the court to 
obstruct the simple plro. The Additional 
Soliator General says that under cerurin 
circumstances The parliament re fully 
empowered to exdude the invocation of the 
rule of nMural juatice... having regard to the 
fact that the entertainment of any objection 
would only frustrate the proceedings and 
paralyse the meaningful purpose of the 
provision". The weighty argufSKni (whatever 
Its intrinsic worth) is evidently uncalled for 
in this simpletituation where all that is besng 
asked for is that when the Attorney General 
applies to the Chief Justice of Indie for 
permission lo, transfer a case, (he accused 
concernad shMid also have a right to express 
their views, which views should be taken 
into account by the Chief Jusuce in arriving 
at a decision. Nothing need be 'paralyaad' 
by this. BuiiuiticePandian does not confront 
the pr^roMOon that lulo of natural justice 
can be so aside so cavalieriy as (his. Instead 
he argdes that the very fact that the 
concurrence for (he liwufer is to be given 
by none other than the hi^iest judicial officer 
in the land whogivethii opinion by'drawlAg 
(he requisite subjective satisfaction on the 
reasons given In the application or any 
malenal placed before him explaining the 
eaigencie* of the utuauon" is sufficient to 
prove ttK bona fldes of the lawmalten aid 
to protect (he rights of the accused. But wbgt 
would be lost if the .naterials from which 
the Chief Justice is to draw subjective 
satisfaction include whatever reasoned 
objections the accused may have? As for the 
power to set aside natural justice. Justice 
Pandian says nothing about itiappUeabtUiy 
to this—or any—situation, but adds 
magnanimously that notwithstanding such a 
power (hat parliament may have, the Chief 
Justice may, from case to case, allow the 
accused to express objections, a discretion 
that u in any case not excluded by the set 
itself. Such a miserly attitude towards dvil 
liberties u unusua). to say (he teasi. 1( hu 
been customary for Indian courts that 
whenever (hey deny major rights or 
substantial relief, (hey add the spiritual balm 
of subsidiary minor relief, but the majority 
in Kartar Singh vs Slate of Punjab is 
implacable in i(s resolve not to 9l]ow the 
sharpened claws and outstretched wings of 
the terrorists any quarter whatsoever. Ii is 
a pity that Justice Pandian and his brochers 
have never seen, and do not possess the 
imagination to visualise, whotlieseterrorists 
are whom they hsveso rudUessly put outside 
the protection of the Indian Constitution. 

In arguing the case for the consiiiutionalhy 
of TADA. the state has frequently rewried 
I(s--and (he couri has at more than one point 
approved—e mode of argumeni thai proves 
one apprehension that has often been raised 
and diM'usied in the civi I hbcriies movement. 
There are many special statutes dealing with 
socially oppressive and morally obnoxious 
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offencei. *nMM m uuuiei deaJinf with 
imufglers. hoctl^fen, with crimet 
women, crimes igainsi scheduled castes and 
tribes, and crimes a|ainsi public moraJity. 
Most such scatmes include provistona dw 
contravene some pn nciple or other of natural 
justice. And the courts as well as democniic 
publ>c opinion has allowed Them to pass 
keepins in view the eaccptional nature of 
such cnmes. The apprehension of the civil 
rights movement has been that once an 
undesirable principle is laid down In the 
name of adeainble object, there is no stopping 
ils extension to more ambiguous or plainly 
undesirable ends, especially since the 
discretion lies with the increasingly 
lumpenised legislatures and insensitive 
bureaucncies. The TADA case has proved 
the appteheneions inie, arid with a venfeanee. 
TADA cripples the right of the accused to 
cfois-examine witnesses by allowing the 
Oeaigntied Court to keep the Identity of the 
witnesses secret, if it so wishes. Tliis is 
certainly a viotaiioA of natural justice. But 
the Supreme Court in a 1973 case had said 
that rules of natural justice cannot remain 
the same in all conditions, and had juaiiried 
the examination of witnesses outside the 
presence of the accused, and the denial of 
the nght ofcroaS'examtnaoon to the accused. 
But what waa that case? It was a caM where 
some men h^ entered end misbehaved in 
a women's hostel, and in the ensuing enquiry 
the institution's authorities had UAder* 
ftendaWy decided not to allow the accused 
to be present when the women inmates were 
examined by the ertquiry committee. The 
Supreme Court, with perfect good sense, had 
justified the procedure, and in the process 
laid down the principle that has now come 
In use to Justice Pandian to uphold the vires 
of the provision of TADA that lakes the 
accused blindfolded thrtiugh the irial. 

BmUlarly, tn camtn trial as provided for 
in 16(1) of TADA is justified by Justice 
Pandian with the argument that such a 
provision is alcc^ there in the CrPC in the 
caw of the offence of rape. About andcipMory 
bail too. the judge couM have said thsi the 
SC and CT* (Prevention of Atrocities) Act 
also excludes the right of anticipatory bail 
to upper caste persons accused of crimes 
against scheduled castes or tribes. But Justice 
Pandian finds an easier substitute i n s stmge 
argument: anticipatory bail is a new nght 
introduced into the CrPC only in 1973. and 
therefore removing this right cannot be called 
a violation of persorial liberty. He also relies, 
it is true, on an arfument proffered by the 
Punjab snd Haryana High Court in Bioial 
Kav vs Sise of Puqjab. this *yMrBons sorused 
of terrorist offences are mewib e rs of a well- 
organised secret movement whom the 
enforcing agencies find it difficult to lay 
their hands on", and therefore it it ell nght 
to exclude the right of anticipatory bail for 
TADA offences. But this is an arbitrary 
reading of 'tacts of common repoit and 


knowled^" i mo the statute, whereas TADA 
itsdf says nowhere that to be guilty of i 
terrorist offence, one has to be a mernber of 
a "well organised secret mov e tMm**. The 
assumption that all TADA deitnks are such 
persons ts one of the common images of 
terrorism that haunt juibdal minds and mask 
iltt fwi ihai rhe definition of aterrarisi offence 
in the statute does not conform to what is 
imagined, and further alao the fact that (he 
majoniy of TADA detfnw arc not members 
of any secret movement at all. whether well 
or lU organised After all. while grviiing 
anticipciory bail, the court is supposed lo 
principally coruider whether the applicant 
needs to go through the rigmarole of arrest 
and remand, or can be allowed at liberty 
without affecting the iMcreais justice while 
the mvestiganon is going oa. This discretion 
li esseniial to the provtsiori of aniicipeiory 
bail, and is by its very nature a consideration 
(hat is applied from case to case. There is 
AO logic m assuming beforehand that all 
persons KCused of TADA offences are 
necessarily going to be underground 
activists—or slippery ganguen—whereas 
to such explicit presumption it present in 
the itaiute as a prerequisite for an offence 
to be s TADA offence. 

Aside of that, the generalisation of 
principlet of procedure ihac are violKive of 
nsiurel justice, from offences that art anti¬ 
social and immoral in charvter to a statute 
such at TADA that is pfe*«nanentiy aimed 
at dissenting politics, is an eventuality—as 
said above—apprehended by the civil 
liberties movement, and yes an eventuality 
ti(ac is dilficuli to avoid or evade and can 
only be lived with, li it evidently a con¬ 
sequence of thenaiure of law as an buticuhon 
of the bourgeois state: its notion of faimess 
aad equitability can only be formal and 
notional, and therefore insewitive to soaal 
hierarchies and unequal tocud and economic 
reli&ons. To say this ia nol to pretend that 
there ti an easy sohitien to the problem here 
posed: to conceptualise and institutiooalue 
law in such a way thA it wUl possas the 
bourgeois virtue of avoidtog arbitrariness 
aad unreasonable setectivky. and will ai the 
same time be supple and flexible enough to 
be sensitive to the iniquities in social and 
eoononuc rdations; in other words to create 
a legal system that will be attuned to the 
rcquiiemcnis of social change but at the 
same time somehow be free from the 
possibility of unfair discrimination and 
partisan misuse. The post-revolutionary 
societies ruled by communist parties 
uniformly failed to solve this proUem. and 
instead created monsoous le^ systems in 
which the problera is by-paased and the law 
is made a handmaid of (he sany io power. 
Leave alone law and lystemi. any 
lubstantive—as distinct from formal or 
procedural—perfectioA in dis arraAgement 
of human affairs will perhaps long be an 
elusive ideal (whatever the utopian dreams 


of Marx) because dto parfectibfllty of the 
human subject hu inhbrent limitations. As 
a value and as a vision, one should of course 
go on dreaming with Marx in hit more 
extreme moods that not only law. but 
philosophy, morality snd al I such objectified 
norms if human conduct will be abolished 
because they will coalesce with life and 
become pan of the lived reality of human 
life, for it is such visions (hat pouible 
whatever degree of perfection it given to us. 

Aim-DBMOCXATir EsoKS 

We finally come to what it undoubtedly 
ihe anti-denwcratic essence of TADA: the 
fact that its ctasii ficaiion of the new category 
of terrorist and disruptive offences includes 
politics as a defining clement, (n dlKUSsing 
(his. we will perforce have to go beyond even 
the best of ibe Supreme Court's past 
pronouAcemenu, for unlike the matter of 
procedural and punitive justice, in which the 
Supreme Court has made subslintial 
contributions towards the protection of 
people's rights in the last two decades, it has 
behaved uniformly, conservatively ind 
cautiously in the matterof freedom of political 
choice political liberty as fundamental 
rights stemming from Anick 19 . TTieTADA 
case was a go^ occasion for charting out 
a new path m this matter, but neither the 
lawyers who challenged the statute nor the 
judges who sal in judgmeni over its vires saw 
ii that way. TADA was challenged only for 
Its procedural unfairness and was uphel(^ 
hoover dubiously—as procedurally fair. It 
was not challenged forb^ng violaiive of the 
ri^t to political freedom which k the essence 
of the p^itical democracy that India proudly 
proclaims itself to be. and of course the 
Supreme Court's frame of mind leaves little 
doubt that ifit had been, the challenge would 
have been received very inhospitably by the 
Bench. 

But thai need noi deter a rational 
examination of the statute. When political 
activisu lake to violence In a systematic 
manner. Ihe dividing line between politics 
and dime tccomei quite thin, but (bat only 
means chat a democratic legal and judiciti 
system must be extra careful to ensure that 
it does no( transgreai its limits and encroach 
uponpoUlical liberty in (henameofpurushing 
a^ preventingcrime, TAD A. on (hecontrary. 
leaves no di viding line « all between politics 
and crime. A crime of violence committed 
withpolitkal intent is what aterrorist offence 
ia, by definition, and to be an offence of 
disruption, no crime of violence is at all 
necessary. Mere politica] intent is a crime. 
Can that be a reasonable basis for clasii- 
fi cation of offences? Anick 19 allows 
reasonable restrictions to be placed upon 
civil and political freedoms, but would it not 
be anatheme to its spirit to claiaify crimes 
at political and non-^tkal and to devise 
a new and oppressive procedure for the 
former? It is now auppoinfly accepted (hat 



IMMMm MAta kolatoa 

oTMCb Mter, bM inuilw Mn'tofSlNr. A 
etuilflcitJon under Article 14 ceaoM 
ib wefartbe npufnmiethehihtofpelitictl 
Mbtfty, the fr eedwn of politic^ dwice, tec 
ii ImpHed by Article 19(1) (t). (b) Md (e). 
If it ii, ic would OM be ft reftftenebk cleeii- 
(IcHiOA. 

Yei, this ii TADA does. Section 3 
ofTAbAdftdMft ftMnoriM ftcs m en offence 
of violence egiiofi person or property 
commitied with e certsin esiedo^ of 
we^RS. provided it it comndned "with the 
intent lo overtwe the fovenunent ss by lew 
esubiithed, or lo Mrlke tenor In ihe heent 
of the people, or wy section o( the people, 
or to ftJkenftie eny section of (he people, or 
to ftdvcndy effect the harmony emoofM 
different se^nt of the people". To overawe 
(he fovernmem is certainly a political aim. 
and 10 iI Ihe aim of terrcKiiini a certain 
aactkm of the people or advenely affecting 
the hennony emoniat dlffcreni sections of 
the people, or ilienatini a lectiOA of Ihe 
people. ‘A section of the people*, as used 
here, can only mean a social froup. such ae 
a class, carte, ethnic, JmiuiKk or religious 
community. To strike terror In such a group 
or to aJienaie such • group may well be an 
obnoxious aci, but it is a ^iileal act 
neverthelcii. Even if. in principle, there can 
be non>polltica] enmes that ftil within the 
deacrlpUon of section 3 of TA DA. the pol ice 
have correcil y understood the uwiaied meier 
premise of TADA and are are wing it only 
against political adivirts. Subsection 5 c4 
section 3 makes things even more explicit. 
It says that it is i crime to be a member of 
a terrorist gang or a terrorist organisaiion. 
that Is. a gang or organisation that Indulges 
in terrorist actions. Taking this together with 
the meaning given to 'lerrorist act’ in (he 
preceding subsection, what this provision 
says Is that if you arc a member of (i) e 
revolutionary commumst organiiation lhai 
bellevei In the forcible overthrow of the 
existing poll deal order, or (iJ > an orgmisedon 
of dalits, muilims, chriiilens, etc. that 
employs force to resist upper castefHindu 
domination; or (iii) an organisaiiOQ of a 
linguliiicorcthnic suchas Nagaa. Kashmim 
or Tamili that employs force to resist or 
overthrow alien hegemony: then even if the 
ofganisitton of which you are a mem ber is 
nor legally banned, you are guilty of a crime 
puwshebls by a miremum of five years’ 
imprisonment and maximum of a life 
sentence. 

*nw polibcal nature of TADA—the fact 
that politks is a central element of the 
claesiflcttlon of crimes effected by this 
Uttuie—ii fully evident here. Pot, to be a 
member of i dacoit gang has tiways been 
s crime under (he IndiaA Penal Code. Whm 
dlstln|Uiahes a terrorirt gang from a dacoit 
gang Is not any qualitative difference in ihe 
nature of die oriknees commitied (in both 
caeea. iheoffenoe is a crime of ermed vMcnee 


i ge ia et persen and property, the difference 
beIngoQly inninor deoils), but thedifferHice 
inihe inieation. The Imemiociofthe terrorist 
gang U political, whereas (he iflaeitloe of the 
daert gang is only pcciBliry. And h is this 
political nature of the intention that forms 
(he besii of the claasi5cauoo of a terrorist 
gang as a oa^ory different from a dacoit 
gu^ witfamemberslup of the gar^ cntssling 
a much heavier purushmeat and a much more 
iUiberil procedure of inveshgaticn aid trial. 
Can this be celled e reaeonablc clauiHcaoon 
in a country whoee Consdtuboo guaranices 
the f reedom of political choic* implidtiy as 
a fundamemal right? 

More generally, if you cosmui a crime of 
murder.aaon, mteuh or ibduction with lethal 
weapons, with a poeuwary or retaliesocy or 
any sueh apoliiical motive, thro your crlrae 
fails in one category. Ifyoucommnthesame 
crime of rtvrder. arson, asseult or abduction 
with (he same weapons with a view to 
ukimately ov ert hrow *he c^ulirt state, or 
with a view to put an and lo the oppreasioo 
of dalits by die t^per cartes, or to protect 
(he security and rights of Muslims or 
Quisoans. or with a view to enable the 
Mizos or Punjabis to separate themselves 
from the couttiy, than the same crime (com* 
milted with the we^oru) is in e different 
category. You are now llaWe for a heavier 
punithtneni and an tried by a disonetiy 
more illiberal procedure. IsthiscUssiflcMion 
of identical offenco iiMo separate eve* 
goria according to the politics underlying 
the act. a reasonable claairication in a 
political democracy, in a country whoae 
Constitution guacaniees freedom of political 
choice as ■ fundamrotal right, as the Indian 
Constitution implicidy does tn Article 1911) 
(a), (b) and (c)7 

It is obviously net. and (bis la where TADA 
begins to be undemocritic vd unconeti* 
tuoonel. Its procedural unfareeascomee later. 
Since thoae wbo challenged ibe vires of the 
Kt did not eppruroh (he matter from this 
angle, the Supreme Court’s answer to this 
mode of a rgunient ca nnoi be found ia so 
many words in tbe Kartar Singh judgmsoL 
Bui it can easily be inferred fton (he ootiooh 
that lalonM the Judgment. Like a ma^ 
puzzle (hat Is simuhancously dai.as well as 
that, TADA keeps gettii^ transmuted every 
second from its literal text lo tiw im^es 
conveyed by (he word *tc(rohsin‘. Terrorism 
conveys images of Mown pp DTC buses, bill 
of flesh strewn in a bomM market place. 
Biben workers mowed down n a Pimjabi 
village, a khikhl>dad leg stuck Mgh a tree 
in (be larxhntocd Tetengana ccuntontide. a 
blood-splaaered refugee cemp in Mizoram, 
ete. tbe (CXI of TADA contauia nede of this 
but is a stiiig btfocward piece of illiberal 
Icgialatton (aegeaed at nlitiM polaical disaent 
(or even mere duaeaung political opinion. 
tn the case of eduoc groups or Ki^stic 
communities dasaring hecdom from India). 
But the lefMmeey of the lllibcnl stew 


feats irpoo tbe Imaiei ofUood and gore. Ibm 
lay persons are easily carried awiy by Ms 
imageey Is perhaps understandable but it is 
neither understandaMe nor pardonibla that 
judges of the higbert court'of (be land are 
unable to sec that the ’ 1 )lood*bilh, firing, 
looting, mad kilUng** that Justice Pandlan is 
so eloquasH about has nothing to do with 
the actual classification of offencei effected 
by TADA. whose vires the Supreme Court 
is called upon (0 adjudicate. Justice Pandlan 
imputes to TADA the aim of inkling *'a 
grave emergency situation created either by 
external forces ptrticularly at the frontiers 
of the country or by anti'natiotiali dvowing 
a challenge to the very exisieeee and 
sovereignty of (he country In its democretic 
polity". The provisions of<be act cart a much 
wider net than is implied by this imputed 
aim. which can itself be cntieiicd both for 
being gratuitous and lenderaious. 

If terrorism had been defined as. ktus lay. 
mass and random killing as distinct htim 
an ordimry murder in which a targeted X 
or Y is killed; or as sening off explosives 
or opening gun'tire in a public place; or 
derwling a plasenger train wantonly; (hen 
at least (he deftnitlon would be in accordance 
With the image of ’blood*bith and mad 
killing’ used to Justify the classification, 
even if one would still object to (he unfair 
trial procedure Bui whai we have, on the 
contrary, Is first of all rhetoric that brings 
to mind the sickening picture of bits of 
human fleah strewn in a Delhi market place, 
and (hen a definition of terrorism which seyt 
that if you kill X because you think he is 
an obrtiflr to your business then you are 
one cai^ory of criminal and ait entitled 
10 a civilised procedure of trial and norm of 
punishmeDt. but if you kill the seme X 
because you think hs Is an obstacle to the 
communirt revolution, or to makean esdn^ 
of him to the brahmins, the rgjputs, (he 
marwarls, the bcngali I or whoever you think 
needs to be given a sesre to help liberate your 
cart^commumtyfnationality. then you are a 
criminal ofa different category, and you ait 
entitled to only a rather unciviliied procedure 
of Inal and norm of puniihnieni. There cm 
be nothing more scMidalous than the in« 
abibty of the highest judiciary of the land 
to see throu^ tiiii ^ud of language and 
images played upon citizens and courts by 
TADA. 

But as we go ahead from section 3 of 
TADA, which at least requires some 
explanation to enable one to see through its 
fraudulent nature, the intention of the 
legislature becomes even more plain in the 
wbiequeM sections. Section 4, for instance, 
says thrt if you merely propagste the opinion 
or even just encourage the opinion that. siy. 
the Tamili or the Kashmihs are ■ people 
apart and should live apart from India, then 
you have commuted the crime ofdiiniptkm. 
for which (he minimum puniahment Is five 
years and the maximum i life scnience. No 
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The report of the Justice Fwtnay^ Committee onfinanein$ of higher 
eAicaiion hightights the need to review and restructure the norms for 
financing the education sector. 


biood'biih. no mad kill ing. but mere hoUiiig 
or propigation of in opiniofl. U is tiso a 
criow of disruption to advocate, advise, 
suggest, incite or to predict, prophetise or 
pronounce (by act. speech or any medium) 
in such a way as to advocate, advise, suggest 
or incite the killing or destruction of any 
person hound under the Constitution lo 
uphold the sovereignty and integrity oflndia: 
or any public servant whatsoever—and for 
the mere act of verbal, literal or pic^al 
expression you are liable for a minimum of 
five years and a maximum of life 
imprisonment. It is interesting that in this 
provision, "t person bound under the 
Consiiiucion to uphold the sovereignly and 
integrity of India” is treated on par with "any 
public servaru'*. for Justice PwCiOi makes 
an elaborate discussion of the disiincdoo 
between law and order, public order and the 
Defence oflndia. and jusiifles parliament's 
legislative competence to enact a sialuie 
such as TADA on the ground that it is 
concerned neither with mere law and order 
nor public order, but nothing less than the 
Defence of India. Evidently, the act itself 
cares nothing for such niceties of disimc* 
tion. for not every public servant is con* 
cemed with the sovereignty and integrity 
of India, and yet the act treats all of them 
on par. 

But that apart, what this provision means 
is that whether a reirenched industrial 
worker aggrieved by the freedom to rationa* 
list industrial workforce conceded by 
PVNarasifflha Rao’s structural*adjusting 
goveninicnt wishes instant death to that oM 
man.or the progeny ofa poor labourer killed 
m police custody wail that a similar death 
may visU the policemen concerned, the mere 
capressiun of such a wish r with which many 
ngh(*think i ng people would sympaihi k) may 
result in penal charges under TADA entailing 
ihe uniform puneshment for all TADA 
offences; five years to life imprisonment. 
Hk Defence of India, evidently, is a very 
demanding cause, but quite thoroughly out 
of tune with whai is best about ihe Con¬ 
stitution of India. But Justice Pandian and 
his brother judges think otherwise. One 
should be pardoned for e x pecti ng the judges 
of the highest court of the land lo und^tand 
that the Defence of India I m I odes 1 he Defence 
of the CQns(iiui:'^n of India, and that Ihe 
Defence of India is the Defence of India as 
a democracy. But unfonunaidy they have 
set these concepts one against the other and 
have ended up looking at the Defence of 
India the way a K P S Gill would. Natural 
justice and political freedom are therefore 
not part of the values and institutions that 
make up this India that is to be defended 
jealously. They are a luxury or perhaps a 
vanity of dernoertcy i hat arc to he ruthlessly 
superseded when the Deicncc of an India 
define eaclusively m icrms of territory, 
secunty and order \% endangered 


SINCE Ihe 1950s hi^wreducauon has been 
financed mainly by the central and state 
governments 

Table I shows that resource mobilisation 
from the pnvaie bodies and fees has dwindled 
over the years Table 2 shows that the swe 
^vemments' share in tbe plan eipendiiurt 
is two*ihirds Out of the central govemment 
and ihai the >Kare of the stale goveromenu 
in nrm*ptan expemtiture had touched 94 per 
cent hy the Seventh ^*vc*Vear Plan. 

Kspciially. after ihe inauguration of Ihe 
New Pconormc Policy in 1991. there is a 
mujot change in the fmancial commeimcm 
of the governments towards NgheredtKsuion. 
While It IS true ihM the expenditure on higher 
education has gone up over the years, the 
major eipenditure has moaily been on the 
non-plan side covering the wage bill of the 
leaching and non-teaching staff. The so- 
called capital (dcvelopmentleipenditiuchas 
nor been commensunte with the non-plan 
expenditure. 

Terms 

The demand for higher education hu been 
on the rise over the years from all sections 
of the «t)cieiy. With limited’ resources at 
Ihe lommand of the govemments/UGC. the 
KKjC in 1992 h:d appointed the Justice 
Pu nnayya Commirice to go iMo the question 
ofreantHces for higher education in Ihecemtil 
umversKiev. deemed universities and Delhi 
collegies and suggest measures to improve 
Ihe financial position. The tenns of the com* 
nuttee were among others. (i) to examine the 
present polky. norms and Ihe panem of 
providing development and mainTenance 
grants lo irntral uni versitics.deemqd uni ver* 
sities. Ddhi colleges and siagge.u mcaHires 
and norms for determining grants in future 
Oi I to examine Ihe i nier-uni vefsity variations 
in devck^meni and maintenance grants (per 
student, per department, and any other 
rdevani crtieriOA} with a view to developing 
objective parameters governing such grants 
(lii) to examine (he pattern of uuliaatinti of 
the grants tiv) to examine the pattern of 
allocation of gnnts between teaching, 
research and non teachin* functions and to 
»uggesi m'rms rel ating toexpendiiure on the 
above funciiofu (v) to explore and recom* 
mend ways of improving overall cost 
efficiency i if the inuiiuuons < vi > to study the 


exieni to which the inatiORlons an rauing 
(heir own resources, and to tuggesi specific 
measures for augmenting (he praportioo of 
resource raisinf by (he iiMiiutiom (vU) lo 
recommend incemi ves (0 institutions 10 raise 
t higher proportion of intern^ resources and 
to develop norms for utilisation of iotemally 
generated resources and (viii) to review the 
existing scheme of ftnanclal assistance for 
needy srudenis such ai free studentshlpi. 
student loans and evolve a beaer scheme to 
assisi students from disadvantaged sccuoni 
of tbe community and promote equity In 
higher education. 

The commiftec in its year's operation met 
and diciied the opinion of the >ice*chaneel* 
lors of the concerned universities. itudeiMi. 
faculty, administrative and supporting staff 
and a number nf education! su. 

RsCOMhCNpAnONS 

The UGC funds ihe universities in the 
form uf block grants.'nii* system, according 
to the committee, had robbed the uni venitiei 
of rail! Of internal resources apart from the 
students fees which is insignificani compand 
to the expenditure. Further, TOio 75 perceoc 
of tbe expenditu re is incurred on meeting the 
wage.bill of the teaching and non-teaching 
stalT, In practice, the income generated 
through fees. etc. is subtracted from ihe block 
grant before the grant is finalised. This 
mediod, thecomminee felt, acts as disinceo 
tive in mobilising additional resources at itic 
universiiy level. The comminee. therefore, 
proposed (hat ''the additional income 
generated should not be adjusted while 
determining (he annual maintenance grant. 
Any additional resources generated by a 
university may be k^ in a separate fund 
to be Utilised for furtherance of the (Rijcctives 
of the University institutions” (p d). For 
instance, the fees collected for 'entrlnce 
tests' may be kept in the university account 
after meeting the expendiluK. 

The committee further recommended Uitf 
“the UGC may find a mechanism of providing 
an appropriate incentive grant, perhaps In tbe 
nature of a matching grant, as an incentive 
to universities generating their own 
resources”. This suggestion is refreshing 
considering (he weak financial position of 
the universities where no effort worth the 
name hu been made to mobiHie iruefnal 
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reworceft. Oe4o| « ttep further, the com¬ 
mittee liked the ccn^ fovcrmneot lo 
eiptore dte poiiiMlity of 100 per cent 
income tax conceetione oci ill endovmefMs 
lod cortributioBi made to the univeriitks 
end idditioritl coneestiom to donors 
fponsorinf selected itseerch projects in (he 
Onivemties. 

Ihe committee has uiuined e number of 
basic premties on which U hu built up 
cogent sfguments. Por initaiKc, on the 
much debited issue of state subsidisation 
of higher education, though the society 
should lubiidisc education to a consider- 
aMe Client, '’access to higher educattoo 
must be. in fici, made wider than now for 
the poorer students through tulion waivers, 
scholarships and other tneans'*. Taking iiuo 
consideration the Nstorical background the 
committee unequivocally reiterated that 
’‘naie hindli^ must cominue to be IS) caeesxial 
and mandatory requi rcment to support hitter 
education" (p 7). The committee has stressed 
that "...the Mate must continue lo accept the 
major responsibility for funding (he essen¬ 
tia) maintenance and development require* 
menu of the universities". While trying to 
understand what ails the rmantia) aspect 
of higher education, the committee found 
(hat tyhereas in the early )950s. IS-20 per 
cent of the total eipenditure was met from 
fees, now it has dwindled (o 2-} per cent 
(1991*93). 

While dispelling (he popular notion (hat 
higher education in the developed countries 
is metby pnvate bodies, (he commiciee found 
that fees formed less than )4 per cent of the 
loiat education espenditure in Britain, less 
ihand perceiK m France. Por instance, even 
in the US, while the share of fees is less than 
40 per cent in private institutions, it is less 
than 15 per cent in the puMic institutions. 
In other words, income from fees is limited 
even in the developed counines. To put it 
difPerendy. Income from fees rise has a limit. 
Por a kmg ame to come, higher education 
will have to be subsidised by public and 
private bodies. 

Compare thi s view with the present policy 
of *self*rinancing' instiuiuoiu in the country 
whereincreasiogly evenihcio<alled middle 
classes of sll castes are marginalised from 
seeking higher education. Por instance In 
Andhra Pradesh, a sel f-financmg I ike M aster 
of Computer Science (MCA) will entail a 
fees of Rs 24.000 i n a university col kge and 
Rs iSJXO in an unaided institution. The fees 
Miuciurein the mlnoniy institutions >s worse. 
The fees are so high that most of the seau 
are filled by no«i*minoniy candidates who 
can afford to pay the high fees defeabog the 
objective of special provision to minority- 
tun institutions as enshrined in Art 30of the 
Indian ConstiiutiotL Experience in Andhra 
Pradesh has shown that these arc money- 
spinning insiKutioAS paying lip-service to 
the education of nunoniy communiiies. 


PcfUAtv VI HsGsea Education 

Since the inauguration' of the New 
Education Pohey (NEP. 19g6) U has been 
argued that because of the increasing 
ei p c o dift iire (plan and m-plM) on higher 
education sufheiem hmds have not been 
available for primary education. Amher, as 
corepulsory primary education is adircctive 
principle of (te Mate policy (An 54). the Mate 
ia entaded to reach that goal by proving 
lufAcsem funds. Since funds are 'linuted*. 
prioritisation requirea that funds art to be 
diverted to pnmtfy education from other 
sectors of education including higher 
cducatMCL However, the chief teat on for 
’non-evailabiHty* of ’adequate funds' for all 
sectioos ofeducMioo has net been admiued. 
But as eariy aa 19M-66. the Kotben Com- 
mission oa educatioe while rejecting the 
’primary vs higher education* argument as 
unienaMe had reco mm ended 6 per cent of 
ON? for overall ei’jcation. But even after 
30 yean, oipendiiuie on the entire education 
sector remains ai 3.9 per ccM. 

In a refreshing note, the Punnayya Com¬ 
mittee emphatically maintained (hat "there 
is no denying, that while primary education 
is fundamental to the nation, higher education 
determines lU econo mi c end ledmologica] 
progress*’ implymg that each level has a 
derimte and imponani role. The committee 
further said "while il is maodMocy (hat the 
nation achieves universal eJementsry 
education and total literacy, at the same time 
11 cannot afford to neglect md relegate to 


global standards in Ngber aducaiton. The 
com mi ttee deprecates the tendency whldt 
views educatioB in a tiuncaied fashion and 
sets one sector against another*' (p U). 

The committee while pleading for adequate 
subtidy for higher aducatioo has made a 
comparetive study of the various central and 
deemed uoivenities with regard to annual 
per c^u expenditure, die neio betweeo 
teaching and non-teaching suff, etc. For 
instance, the committee found that in 1991* 
92 the cost per student per annu^ la 
Hyderabad University (all faculties) was Rs 
22.965. la AMU 19.000. m BHU Rs 18,850, 
in JNU Ra20.750, ia Vis wabharati Rs 14,690 
and ia Delhi Rs 12370. But the weighted 
mean was orily Ri 17,000 per srudeni. Yet 
another interesting feature for the same yev 
is whereas Hyderabad Univertiiy had>^y 
1,720 Hudmii enrollad, Delhi had 14.784, 
BHU 13.(374 nd AMU 10,891. Of the noii- 
plaa side whe rea s expmditure on academic 
administJiDon in JNU was lowest at 78 per 
cent, it was 17.5 per cent for Hyderabad 
University. This l^ided expendim for 
Hyderabad University for instance is 
uaderstand^e considering the polibcaJ 
background in which the uttvenity was 
founded The formation of the university. 
coMmy to the understaitdingof the Punnayya 

Comirattee which believes that its creation 
lay "at the time of the foundation of the state 
of Andhfi Pradesh** (p 19). it wasthe outcome 
ofJhe sep arate Telengana agiiation launched 
by the students in the late I960i. where the 
demand for better and more education 
fadbties was made. The ‘regional dimension' 


a neglected poaition our quest to achieve 


T*au 1: ScMHS vcc CoKTviairnoN er ^ancbs so EovCAnon w twA 

(PerCmr) 


Go^ura—Seacr 

1940-51 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1980-11 

1 CcMral end sum govciaineiiu 

57.10 

66 00 

75.60 

80.00 

2 Lool gwenunem (uOa psnshads. 

•uMpfiataw and 

lO.W 

6.50 

5.70 

5.00 

3 Pmatt Scoot 

a) Preo 

20.40 

II 20 

1310 

13.00 

b) Badowiaeau 

11.60 

S.30 

5.90 

3.00 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


(tl400> 

(344.40) 

(1111.30) 

<4617.50) 


Note: Hgma ia bnekeu ere Rs crore. 

Simrt*- Tuwur4a m Md Hmmtute Soaeif fpan /), NFB. iM A Rrtinr. New Delki- 

December 1990. AdMrya Ram Mwti Cofnniioee Report. 


2: CfeNiw-STAix SffAxa cr Pla*» /w«> Noh-Kam ExreNorruaa cn Education 

iFirCfiUI 


Rre-Year 

Pisa 

Csanl Gorereweas 

Seae Geverameau 

TnM 

Plm 

Nee-PtsB 

rcs— 

Noa-nan 

Plm 

Non-Plan 

1 

25 


75 


IOO<153> 


II 

25 

14 

75 

86 

100(273) 

(577) 

Ul 

26 

16 

74 

84 

100 (589) 

(1056) 

IV 

33 

4 

6? 

96 

too (823) 

(4820) 

V 

30 

6 

70 

94 

100(910) 

(80091) 

VI 

30 

6 

70 

94 

100(2945) 

(2.3434) 

vu 

37 

6 

63 

94 

100(6383) 

(44913) 


Note RgMcs m brechett we Rs creie 

Soares: Aeharya Ram Mura CownBee Report <p .U4) 
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Bauotm and PolUical Weakly Ai^um 6.1994 


of the demaod ww trifoeM hy ih* fln 

chief ffunUier Kmu BniMyMMeMiy 
andhii peny edverury MM ftwaa 
i^eddy who in kogue vMi Mn CMM 
letiied for a 'ccntfiJ iiofvenity' « t Mb* 
ttitutf for moR educadonai fiEllMea 
lower levd. 1>e aducadoAai damdi ofd* 
people of TelanfiM siill remcA the mtm 
e «tn after (heewbUeMnan ofd»HydpMd 
'cerural univenaty’. Let alone iv lag the 
people of Taknfiina. dia arMnaty oCI«a 
hu not even folly toiptoMMirf Me pMley 
of reiervaiien for weaker aacdne In efewal 
InMances. 

On the iuue of mi hif mrtl mh dM 
eommciee found dM k wee l:b ia iMdU, 
l:98inBHlJ. l;l0lnTl9U. l:|lnHCUMd 
1:9 in Viiwahheraii 1>w oQifMlnM fonnd 
the rtUoft 10 be ecadendoiUy MiMd and 
had recommaadad a ratio of l;2. 

In a clear«ait ii^ c twni of Ma pieaaK 
policy of teachiai and nan icWni naff 
p«Mm in the umvemiMa cheoamianw foiMd 
that then wae no uniform norm evolved 
about the redo beheaea laadtlng and non* 
teaching ataff For innance. It «ai found dw 
wheraai the nde wn 1:4 in AMU, k wm 
1:5 in »HU. 1:3 inJKU. 1:5 InHydmbed 
and 1 ;5 In Vliwabharad. Oneeagtiln ** 
that the Hyderabad UnivereUy barriiM iHU 
and AML hai tbe dubloua dftadncdoa of a 
high teachar-non rtachar rado c owyed to 
the older univeriillaa. TIm commitiee 
recommended that tba ieacbar*noA taartier 
redo ii 10 be pegged down to 1:3. TW 
committee concluded that *YiBtdlng of a 
uni vanity must have a direa relanotwhip to 
ki objective! and aheuld be designed to 
promote quality, efficiency, autoaonsy. 
iccoumability and relevance" <p 14). 

A very important observation of the 
committee » with regard to work-load of the 
teacheri. Work*load hu boon a vary 
contentious issue between tbe UGC and the 
teacher bodic* for along time.littcommlaee 
foH that the work'load of university t aa dwrs 
should be on par Mth die wort-load of 
teachers iBthepcetgraduiK dspartnanotof 
coHeges}. For those net havit^ Isbomory 
work, Me commiRcehad recerntnendad a40 
hour per week worfc-loed covering teaching, 
testingfexsminetions, tutorials, prepM stl on 
for teaddftg, reaearch/reaearch supervision, 
own reading/administraiiva work. The work- 
lo^ ahoutd be the same for an the caiogsries 
of teachers, via. professors, readres end 
lecturers with slight adluiownts tinder 
varioua heMs. RsrinstancothetaacMngwork 
for a professor js recommendad tf six hours, 
reader eight houn and lecturer 10 hours. 
Suitable adjustnwoti ire to be mode for tbe 
science faculty. Actually, this formula waa 
worked out by the UGC some yean ago but 
as usual (ha none is pracbsad mere In breach. 
It it well known that noi only Use cenml 
universities, even the sum univcrsiiiM are 
over staffed. The staffing psnern hai no 


rdadon wMi the work-laad. It is owwaon 
kaowledgefoetasoneispromosed>thework- 
load c omae down draMcyiy.Wefind s everal 
profossori with leas than three hows teaching 
work per week The rtat of the dme they ne 
either aoendmg aeminan and conferences or 
busy delegreing Mr services le foil-time 
adminstraiwn wDik like bccomiogdirecton 
of til ltd sundry depamncnit. No question 
are asked Mouc their laaebng work, the 
primary function for which (hey are 
employed Only teacbcn/lecttrers in the 
uAdaryrsMie collagei by and Urge fellow 
(he UGC nem of work-load. 

About acadcoac staiMdi the conminee 
hM rec o mmendad tbe creation of academic 
■sdk telli and parfonnance indicaiors on (he 
hace prorelent to the UK. Tbs a pp ea n u> 
be a good s ugg r stk i n ceasMariag the foci 
that in most of our suiB universities dasics 
are net held regularly and Me is no 
aceounisbility for teacheri, A high 
pareefitage of eucec' 4ul candidates as an 
Mcaden of parformanc e is also unreliable 
as marks are given libcralJy at the PC level. 

The comsuaae*i recernmandatloni arc 
unere or Uu the same m regeid to the aided 
deemed universibee. A notable recom- 
nendatton is Uw the policy of graaii 10 the 
deemed umverskiee should tts on the same 
lioea as ihti of the central univereiuo. 

naally. though the report coven only the 
central and centrally deemed afoveniiies 
■td Delhi collagas. moat of the ohservatmne 
aodiMlysu are vaM for the siaiepovcmmem 
run univenitMt aa wall. 


In die llgld of the r«pon» iba atata 
g ov em mma should la turn leeli ireoihtir 
own urdvenWes' AruiBes ahash. This usk 
can ba parformad by ttw luia bodUi lika tha 
state council for ^har education, an 
body to ‘'monllor and mainudn academic 
Standards". The council Is also aconduH for 
(ranifarriflg block grants to tba stale 
universUies. Kecently, the UOC has 
amounced the aet-up of A ve regional offices 
^ the UOC. The stale g ovammenttisme 
courtcUsforb^Mr education ineoUsbontton 
with the regional UOC units should bring 
out similar reports covering funding, 
academic Kandardi. ate. 

Somctlms ^ tha UOC had plannad to 
creaieaD acoaditation lyerem foruM venltiaa 
to monitor atandardi. But die univonltiai 
basically being certswaUve have not taken 
any initiatlva to work toward! the 
accradiiailon aysiam. The UOC while 
ifflpkmentlng (be Funnayyi Committee 
Beport should aimultmeouily implemani the 
accreditation system tomake the univoniUes 
accountable to the puMk. 

Finally, thg Justice Punnayya CooMuitoe 
wbla strongly upporting the state subeldy 
to higher cducahon had at the same dtna 
celled for a thorough review of the existing 
fees soucaire for various couraas. hiking the 
charges in the student hostels, upward 
revision of charges with regard (o aervlcci 
like electricity, water, etc. The imple* 
meotahen of the commlnaa re port will go 
a long way towards soma sort of academic 
and Ananclti diiclpJlne in our universilies. 


FOSmON VACANT 
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Maharashtra’s Women’s P<^cy 

C(H)ptiiig Feminian 

Through the women's policy, the Mahorashrra government is attempting 
to incoivorote certain elements of feminist ideoiogy and neutralise its 


antagonistic potential. 

TILL 1975. ih# mtemailOAtl women's year, 
ilw queutoii of wemen'i emancipaiion was 
inuied u a noO'iisue in the politics of most 
of the davelopinf couBtrtei However, since 
then the emancIpaUoa of women has become 
a part of the political a|enda of these 
countries. In receM yean, the Indian suie 
seems tobe focuaini iu attemion on women' s 
prohJern bui rarely from the poiM of tender. 
Till recently the Issue of tender in (he Indian 
plannint was subiumed under the soaal 
di VI lions such ai class, eihnici ty and rel ition 
with the aswimption that theu idcniiiies 
rather than fend er defined access to the 
itste. Recent attempts at the centre and by 
some of the states, particuiarly Maharashtra, 
have |iv«n the impression that the queaiion 
of wonm'i emancipation Is beirtf broufht 
to the core of stsie't major coneomi. Tte 
women' I polic y (hat the lute orMahanahin 
has recently announced has been hailed by 
the authority as the 'Magna Carta' while 
some of the women's orfaniiatloni and 
aeUviiu (with Hindutvi inclination) have 
by and large hailed thii policy. However, 
some other women's orfjnisailons with left 
leeninp havpcriticised the policy document 
and have espressed their doubts about the 
feasibility of Implementing iMi particular 
policy. Some of these organisaiioni have 
also pointed out the inherent contradiciiona 
in this policy but without any lubauntiauon. 

This miied reaction from women Is 
perhaps the result of the very dual nature 
of this policy. There are some poaitive 
upects. For example, this document is 
seeking to change the Hindu law of 
Inheritance ,< 1956) iMo the one making both 
the boy and a girl » claim equal share in 
the Inherited pr^erty of the family. (The 
Mahanshnagov em mim has recently piased 
on amendment to the existing l^siation 

i rap temeniini this policy i t ai em wL) Besides, 
it also makes wife an equ^ partner in the 
property (landed and moveable) of her 
husband. This also offers women iO per cent 
reservations at various levels and (hit 
provisioa if im^emented sincerely would 
help In democratiejiiiig the political and 
bureaucratic aiructuit which are male 
dominated 

But the kind of methodol^ (hat seems 
to have been used for leiacting women for 
govemmerU benefits and (he hkkicn meaning 
and (he conceived (ruih in (he policy 
doeumen( really warrant a criilcel ex* 
amlnation of (he pniansioBt of the state 
which new Is peeieetlni Itself le be the 


champion of women's cause. This excrcibc 
revolves round four sets of questions: Rrst, 
(he Kate of Maharashtrs seems lo have 
assumed thai ihe selected few women's 
orgM Moons or activisu wfuch were diieci ly 
or indirectly aisoctssed with the process of 
formulating ihis policy are (he auihonsad 
representatives of women in the state. Bui 
there is plenty of room to raise the doubu 
ss to what astem the claim of rapreacMation 
by these women is v i*d? 

Secondly, (he state government has 
claimed in (he policy documeM Ihsi it is 
going to empower women by reserving for 
them a partidpator lolo in various levels of 
decision-making and jobs in Hrvice sectors, 
thus making them ecorromically self-reliant, 
The state hat thus iMde its inMndon ciaar« 
that it warns to reduce male domination in 
these sectors. The question is to whet extem 
would the SUM be 10 reduce the tensions 
between (he social policies and state (male 
domlnued) pdiiki? Ttiiidly. (ho women's 
policy seeks to establish gender equality but 
it would be Intereeting to find out what 
implicationa this policy will have on the 
luuctures doimnAed by the casM and dess 
foreea? In other words, to what eiMM would 
this policy democratise the soda! structure 
in the itaM? nnally. on the one hand. 
Maharashtra has been continuously 
withdrawing frem the social sphere by 
curtailing expenditure on various welfare 
schones (the state gov ernmen t is seriously 
thinking of abandmng the BmploymeM 
Ouaransee S ch em e which, accord! agio rough 
eiiimaie by Lai Nishan Marxist Party 
(Leninisi). con sti tute about 60 per ceM of 
the total working forte engaged In this 
scheme). Bui on the other hand. It is 
mmindng the Boat ndical looking policso 
for womea How serious is the gover nmen t 
about freeing women from its own 
dominadon and the deou nation perpetuated 
by tha pMriaichy? And Anally. It would be 
squdly imptvMm to know wlw impticadon 
It will have on the organised political 
eapreasion of women in Mahvishtn? 

In the policy document emphasis Is laid 
on generating opportunities like providii^ 
vocauoeal trasning.creMngspecia]agendM 
for access le merkei and maeting credii 
requirefflents for womoi' s sdf-employmeni 
for empowering women. While illsnaceaMty 
to create opportunities for self-employment, 
nowhere in (he document is there a meodon 
about pro^ng employmeM on a regulsi 
basil, minmuffi iftdequd wagsa to men and 


woBMn la (hr rural sector. Kdthcr does the 
document Mke into consideration the 
^matton of educatton and health problems 
that recal women have to face. The policy 
Aliment is silent about the problem 
educauen. health and pnder bias in the 
wage structure in the coruiructlon and brick 
industry in the urban sectors. Above ell the 
policy documemdoes not seem to be sensitive 
enough to take the cognisance of Ihe dslit 
women engaged as i weopen and rag pickers. 
Since the basii: approach of the government 
is individual progress ihrough self* 
ereploymeot. ihe document is not ei^ected 
io«meei the needs of an ever increasing 
Bumbarof iQtNng women in iheunorganisod 


Secondly, while the documeni rightly talks 
agaioei the patnarchical domination and 
enpMUcioii of women and it is necessary 
le CMifreni ttte pmrtarchy. the policy has 
somebew nrissad the qaeition of 'social 
pMiasdiy’ wBMb involve! axploliation (both 
lUHgl aadlabour) particularly of dalii and 
tribal vomao by the vi]]^ goondai. the 
local unindan and the rich farmers. The 
queaBMls wRy did the women aciivisu who 
were aMocimed with policy formation not 
pay waation w iha probim of dalit and 
adivaal woman in tha state? Moreover, why 
dM (be pwbiiwi of Qm vast mass of toiling 
women In the unorganised sector no( Agure 
adequately in the policy documeni except 
wMhiedHoneeioenvirenmeni. Fetching fuel 
mdwaiar an impoftaot. hut the question of 
weawi's eurvival with social prestige is 
more inpertiM. Is rt the sodal location of 
ereoM aasnriatad with this policy that has 
led dMn (0 llmli dwir preipactive to urban 
but ariueasad upper cam women? Why were 
woman'iorpAisaiions working senouily at 
Ebegraaa reoii level mng (he tolling women 
not duacialed with die process of p^icy 
foraaiioB? Why were the documents 
prepared by tbe grass roots organisations 
about woman*! prebla mi not consulted by 
the sndy groups while making recom* 
r nMi dMia(i s taihegovre nm ant?*nusqmwicft 
be co mm axiremal y relevant if interpreted in 
wwis of the ulterior motive behii^ this 
poliey and the pvtiil reality as perceived 
by Ike oa nceraad wom en who due to their 
relmivaly boner pofiiica] visibility have 
racoivad recognition from (he stale 


TIm hidden areening of the policy 
doouacit seams to be related ioshon*tenn 
goal of the ruling pany and the long-term 
goal of tha milng class. As it is rightly 
obaarvud by soma of the women’s Kb vises, 
the goverem an t has fbnnulated this policy 
out ef Ihe need to enlist the support of 
wosan for the oomhig assembly rJecNons. 
Iba eiaia would also like lo conceal the 
roUng diea waakneiies that reflect iu 
i«b£(y 10 grtwanely inservene In social 
areiors and ris willingMss to succumb (o 
foreign capital. The Mahsrashtn ^vemment 
has been very shrewd in using 'mock 
liberelism' so achieve these hidden goals. 
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WhT lUSEXVAtlONS 

l(]$ v\ 'ypen scent that in view of the rapid 
lou of )oto which would result from the 
government's new economic policy 
paiticulariy the growing privadsadon of 
IndiiA economy and the la^r policies the 
30 per pent reservMion that the Maharashtra 
pvemmeni policy is o^cring to women will 
Ml have much meaning as the private sectors 
is Ml enthusiastic about reduiting woineo 

on prlvue farms, etc. In such a paradoucal 
situation the govemmeni of Maharvhtra has 
announced iob reservation but half-heanedy. 
Half-heartedly, because the government has 
not specified the location where this 30 per 
cent will be located. Government lourtea 
have ruled out this being an additional 
reservation ouiside ihe existing 50 per cent 
meant for SOST/DTNT/and OBC One may 
argue (although the government does not) 
that the women from SDST/DTNT and OBC 
would be accommodated in their respective 
categories (if these woman agree with the 
men's monopoly over the reservations) bui 
where will women not from these categories 
be accommodated? Even if these women are 
accommodated in the jobs, will this put 
women into a commanding adminiitraiive 
positions? Iliis seems to be a remote pos* 
libility 'because, as the study by KsAina 
Ahm^, Maitreyie Krishnaraj and Kecra 
Deiai shows, normally women in the 
government sectors are predominantly 
concentrated in teaching ii the primary 
levels, nursing and in clerical jobs while a 
majority of dalit women are class four 
employees (mostly in sanita^^ divisions). 
In fact, the women's policy seeks to dis¬ 
mantle even these sectors by dii^Hacing 
women from their permanent jobs to 
temporary, contractual ones. Even the urban 
ECS sch^e as mentioned in the policy 
document will displace dalit women from 
their permanent positions in the sanitary 
division as this is to be allotted on a 
contract basis. 

Even in respect of political reservations, 
which the document considers to be the 
effective strategy to empower women at 
various levels of decision-making. But (he 
government has not worked out any 
mechanism which wouldeataMish condilxMu 
under which women vrould realise power 
without any compulsion of class, caste and 
gender domination. For the reaJi&abon of 
power a sense of self-assertion is very 
important. Accordingtoa womanpanchayai 
member most of the women elected on 
panchayat raj institution either through 
reservation or directly have to act as proxy 
of their husbands or parents, co-operative 
'kings' or the village lords. And if those 
women try to assert iheir legitimate sense 
of power or protest against the male 
domination, they are suppressed by men. In 
this conneciion an illustration of ^ne ZP 
is quite shocking and revealing. In this 
particular Zilla Parishad, on June 24. 1994 


(the date is signincanl womoi's 

policy was announced by the stale govern- 
meni on iune 23) the women meniwi of 
2P belonging to Congr ess Party demanded 
representation on dse 'water conservation 
committee' But these women were told by 
the male Congress members, in an insulting 
tone that on these commnsees only theexpens 
were elected Bepodedly the m^ Congress 
m e mhcfs used parry discipline in order to 
suppress Ihe protest of these wom en who 
refused to bu^ (Lakscua. Marathi dally. 
June 24). In such a situation one would opt 
for supporting reservations for women but 
not because it would help the women 
nateriilly but ii can neutralise their 
opposition 10 soda] categoriei specified for 
50 percent reservation, ft may alio JMutralise 
(he male opposition to women's reservation 
because given the opportunity these u^er 
caste men would always like their relatively 
well-educated women to seek job oppor* 
unities which were k^iK out of their reich 
771111. at least theoretically, u seems that 
women's reservations can democratise 
social relatioos between women and daliW 
^vasfs and OBCSs but on the other hand, 
it can alto subvert this democ r ati c coMent 
by perpetuating upper caste male domination 
if the job reservition for women is imple¬ 
mented faithfully. 

The stale in its defence of this policy may 
argue (hat fur empowering women it may 
AM (Milly rdy on ihe reservMion polKy and 
empower women with (he sclf-em|doymeni 
opportunities Will women become self- 
sufflderH in handling these jobs? Given (he 
disappointing experience with the women's 
development corporation in Maharashtra 
and also women's eo-opertiives this project 
of (he governmeM may not yield good results. 
Even if the government imptemenu this 
plan K will hnng women parbculariy from 
the unorganised sector unte the control of 
mak-dominatcd govemmem nuntHTies and 
burebucracies which would control women 
through the licensing system providing 
market mechanism and nuance to these 
women Thus, it seems that the process of 
empowering women will be regulated and 
controlled hy (he stale agencies. 

If Che government falls to ever to the 
needs of women then these women can 
become vulnerable to communal mobi¬ 
lisation hy some of the Hindutva forces and 
the communal participation of women in the 
reccM communal riots in Maharashtra is a 
case in poiM. Thercfoce. the question (hai 
needs to be confronted b why ihe b 
prujecung itself as a welfare state when it 
is looking for material ability to intervene 
in women's question? Normilly. a welfare 
state formulaies its social policies for 
transforming labour power iHo wage power 
but the present women's prtfey cannot be 
said to have this as hi projection (he contrary 
ii alms at Incvjng women labour power 
outside the lahour-c^tal relationship and 
seeks to displace women from the organised 


aeeter (tertiaiy sector). While the preaent 
chief minister of the stile who claims to have 
taken this women's policy seriously has 
made it clear that varrous subsidies 
particulariy in the soci al sectors have become 
a drag on the capitalist accumulation he 
knows that the c^talist system cannot 
survive without the welfare state. TTierefore 
to defend this fragile phase of capitalism or 
its weaknesses have to be hidden from the 
masses; henoe the need for the mock 

liberalism. The' Mihirashtra government 
would like to use Ihe mock liberalism as s 
long-term strategy to perperuate the illusion 
among the toiling women that the state still 
has capacity to tackle the problem, and 
secondly, it would like to control this labour 
power which is outside the process of 
production, just to ensure the svsiltbiliiy of 
(he catchment area of labour power th^h 
it cannot be traruformed immediately into 
wage labour. 

In such ailueiion the women's policy of 
(hegoverpmew bin no way going (oeitaNish 
the concrete conditioni for ihe imple¬ 
mentation of (his policy. Instead, the state 
is using tise most radical looking language 
of the gender Justice, integration of the 
women in the development process, em¬ 
powerment of women end struggle apitui 
patnarchy. The state also seeks to define the 
substanceofconflict by making 10 percent 
village land as a contentious issue between 
women and ihedalitsand tribals who in most 
ceaee cultiveie this land. TTiis conflict is also 
defined by the state by locating 30 per cent 
job reservation for the women within the 
existing 50 per cent quota meant for SOST/ 
D17^ and OBCs in (he stale. ITie Maha¬ 
rashtra government also defines the subitartce 
of conflict by dirferenually empowering 
educated urisaniaed elite women. And (his 
empowering relevant social groups (rural- 
w^an Itnlmg women). In view of the absence 

of any concrete programme and an agency 
loimpkmeni it, the policy is likely to remain 
only on (he paper. 

However, at the moment the MaharadKra 
govenunent feels comfortable in selling its 
'mock liberalism* for the foil owing reasons: 
The women organisations and activists 
organisations who seek to establish their 
own needs as the true needs will ultimately 
lend to facilitating the ideological process 
of poli tIcaJ legtti rnation (of mock I Iberalism) 
that would function within the material 
dimensions of co-optation. In the recent 
women's policy the women's organisation 
iiive been assured by the state help to 
carry out this mission of poli tical legitimation 
designed by the state. Due to such a situation 
anf iJsodue 10 lack of any organised political 
iDierveniion from outsit these groups, the 
ideology of mock liberalism it bound to 
serve as an effective means of self-defence 
of the ruhng clus. It is clear that the lullng 
clau is rKM imposing its ideology of mock 
liberalism but it is lefitimisiit| it through 
the incorporation of certain elementa of 



New SvKcmhBs 


Ittlfliit Maiofy in wch I *ay 10 u 10 
mmnMm iu^otemitl amoioniim. kit quite 
dnrttMt the Me wtU use «U theee idedogicy 
aeent to mthitiin ili hegeenony. Women's 
force can thwart this game if they choose 
B UK whaiem liRle tpaee that is given by 


this policy doouneai to assert themselves 
agaiim the state and patnarchal.domiAsiion 
If they fail to 4o so the women's policy 
wheoitt in Maharashtra or elsewhete will 
continue to limit the collective contesl of 
collective political possibility. 


Jht second major p<4icy shift was the 
starting of three new suhschenes ur>der the 
JkY ambit, specifically targeted at the mure 
backward districts in the country. The first 
of theu was the Employmcru Assurance 
.Scheme 4EAS> announced by the prime 
minister in his mdependerice day speech on 
August 15. 1993. Brovlly based on the 
Maharashtra Employment Guarantee 
Scheme, the HAS seeks to provide 100 days 
of employment dunng the lean agricultural 
season to al I those who desire ii. In keeping 
with the shift in JRY policy to focus on the 
more backward areas, the EA.*! coverage is 
restricted to Drought Prone Area Programme 
(DPAP) clsssifted development blocks. At 
present, with the recent inclusion of 23 blocks 
to Jammu and Kashmir, the total number of 
EAS blocks in the country is 1,778, covering 
2.^ stales and four uniun temturies. The 
ceniial govemmeru budgetary outi ay for BA S 
in 1V94*P5 IS Ri 1.200 crorc. Along with 
the states' share of Rs 300 crore. the total 
EAS outlay for the 1,778 blocks is Rs i .500 
crore. averagtng shout Rs 85 lakh a block. 

Another subscheme of JRY Is the 
lotensified JRY llJRY) programme. Here 
again, the focus is only on backward districts 
countrywide. One of the factors for selection 
of these 120 UR Y hKkward disirkis in 10 
Mates was whether more ihan 50 per cent 
of the blocks in the district were under 
[>PAP. High SC/ST percentage and low 
agncukural productivity were also criteria 
for determining backwardness under the 
URY Apart from this, disincis which were 
commercial ly and iodusinail y advanced were 
also eiclud^ Irom the purview of this 
scheme. The cemraJ outlay for URY in 
1994-95 is Rs 700 crore. Along with the 
states' share of Rs 175 crore. the total URY 
nuiUy for the 120 distneU is Rs 87S crore, 
an average of Rs 7.3 crore per district. 

The third .<tuhschemc of JRY introduced 
I n late 199.3 was the iR Y 'u mbrella' scheme 
aimed ai special and innovative prajecu 
aimed at .speci fic proble ms faced i n di sixicis, 
such as prevention of migraiion of labour, 
enhancing women* s employment. etc. lliesc 
dtsirici specific projects are approved by 
minisiry of niral development, and it is 
understood that a central budget of about 
Rs iOO crore is earmarked for this scheme 
in I994-9.V 

All the above three new programmes are 
basically subschemes of JRY and operate 
under ihe same broad guidelines along 
with the 80:20 cenlrc*slate lund sharing 
pation. The total central outlay on iR Y and 
Its ihree allied »chemes in IdQd.U.S n a 
whopping Rs 5.055 crore. an increase of 
45 per cent over the 199.3-94 aJlucation of 
Rs 3,806 crore. 

The mam JRY suOscheme with the most 
funds Ift the EAS, under which huge funds 
are being pumped iniu each DPAP block. 
The DP A Pclassi ficati on ho we vci lould lead 


Creating Rural Employment 

JRY’s New Hinist Areas 

Pummeawaraa Iyer 

The pumping of exira funds into the backward areas under the 
Jawahar Rojgar Yojana provides a new opportunity for ku kting 
unemployment and underempioyment fn these areas, prtwided 
supporting systems are shored up. 


IK terms of resources, in a scenario where 
mosi mlnitiries sufTered cuts in the 1994* 
9$ budgetary outlays, the ministry of ninl 
development occupies high priority on the 
government agenda today. Hie outlay ot the 
ministry went up by a whopping 40 percent, 
up from Rs 5.010 crorc m I991<94 to 
Rs 7.010 crorc in 1994-95. Out of this 
Increased outlay, the lion's share of Rs 5.055 
crore went to the rural employmeru sector, 
le. Jawahar Rojgar Yojuia (JRY) and its 
subKhemes. If the state*' share of 20 per cent 
were io be added, the total JRY kitty for the 
country in 1994-95 wouldbe Rs 6.300crDre. 

Hie JRY was started in 1989. by merging 
the (WO ihen existing employment pro¬ 
grammes of National Rural Employmeni 
Programme (NREP) and Ihe Rural Land' 
less Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RL£GF) into a single programme—Hhe J R Y 
like Its predecessors, (he JRY is acenirally- 
sponsor^ scheme, the difference being that 
while (he funding for the earlier two sc hemes 
was equally shared by the cenirc and Mates 
»n a M:50 basis. 80 per cent of JRY is 
funded by the centre and only 20 per cent 
by the states. Another major difference 
between the erstwhile rural employment 
programmes and JRY is that in the latter, 
80 per cent of the combined central and slate 
shares is released directly to 'gaon sabhas* 
to be utilised by (hem for village works, 
while the balance 20 per cent is spent by 
(he district rural development agency 
(DRDA). In the earlier two schemes, the 
entire funds were utilised by the DRDA. 
with nothing going directly to the gaon 
sabhas. 

The primary objective of the JRY is to 
generate employment through mam aJ I ahour 
aiyt the secondary objective is to crvaie 
durable community assets in the process of 
employment generation. According to 
official statistics. 3.330 million mandayt 
under JRY were generated in the country 
from 1989-90 to 1993-94. 

In the last six months or so. there has been 
a clear shift in^ovemment of India's JRY 


itrMegy. Till l«c 1993. the JRY was being 
t»perMed umformly '•It over the country 
without specifically focu«ing on the 
backward ^stnas in the Matev. A policy 
shift occurred in (he second half of 1993. 
when It was decided to consciously 
concentraie IRY resources in the relatively 
more back ward diorKis of ihecoumry. Twu 
ugni ficam changes were made i n this regard. 
H>e firai ww the change m entena for 
allocal ion of funds to distncu, Formerl y. i he 
distnciwiK allocation was made using an 
index nf backwardness formulated on three 
criteria. <1> the percentage of agncukural 
labourers to main rural workers; <2> the 
percentage of rural .SCfST population to 
total rural population, and (3) the inverse 
Ilf agncukural product iviiy. in tiie ratio of 
20:60:20 respcciivdy. fn November 1993. 
the central govemmem changed tins nom 
to include only two parameters, vit. 
proportion of rural SC/ST population in a 
district to total SC/ST population in the state 
and (2) inverse of the distrKi’s agricultural 
productivity. In the ratio of 50:50 respec¬ 
tively. Hk main implK«ior» of tkii change 
in critena for allocation of funds are; 
(Ddistncls with low agricultural pmducb* 
viiy now get higher JRY allocations. 
(2) wcigluagc for SC/ST population has been 
decreased from 60 per cent io 50 per cent; 
and (3) no more wcifjuage is given for pet- 
ccfttage of agncukural labourers lo a distnci. 

In sorne cases, the increaK as well as 
decreaK in funds as a resaili of this change 
m critena have been dramatic. For example, 
in (he Nils of Uoar Pradesh whereagricultura] 
productivity i.clow. adisinct like Uttarkashi 
has seen its annual JRY outlay go up 
dramatically from Rs 3 crore to Rs 11 ciofe 
due to the change in formula. On the <uhcr 
hand, a distiict with high agricultural 
produaivity. like Meemi in western UP. has 
sufrered a *astK cut in outlay from Rs 12 
crore lo Rs 6 crore In otha words, the 
rel an vely less developed districta get hi^r 
JRY outlays and the developed districts gri 
lower outlays 
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tOfOOKminorimbtlHmsBditflekd, WMk 
CMcepcuaJIy It ii loufld 10 pick DPAPMocki 
for the BAS. it \t poe>Jbk th«i eome of the 
EAS hlocki ire not iciuilly drcKifht*prone 
any more. There are insuncei, foreumple. 
when hlocki declared ai DPAP blocfcj over 
10 yen ap. today may no lon|er merit 
cU^flcatioo ai DPAPMo^a. lince they no 
knpr fulfil (he reQUiiim criteria. In Bahnich 
district of UP. for example, which hac IA 
blocki under BAS, seven blocks have 
waterloffinf problems and today should 
^hmo facie not be claiaiM as drou^* 
prone Mocks. It is ako emineeily possible 
that tome districts have become drou^* 
prone aubsequent to the DP AP clasaifleadon 
over 10 years afo. It is necessary therefom 
to conduct a fresh survey to redeienniw 
DPAP blocki countrywide, so that the truly 
dvouf hi'proM district! are benefued under 
this schene. Another poiM which needs to 
ba examined is whether a district with all 
its blocks covered ui^ the BAS needs to 
■Iso be classified ei m liRY district. In UP. 
fbcMample. cut of the 30 BAS districts there 
are four diiirictt with all blocks under EAS. 
who are also undar the lIRY. tnsie^ of 
raceivini huge fundi under two IRY 
lubschamei. perhaps other non EAS 
ba ck w ar d diiiriaa could also be considered 
under (he URY. 

The main problem faelni the selected 
backward diitncta is in uijlitlng (he hup 
influx of funds comin| in under the different 
IRY Mbeehemca. In Ow 23 districts of VP 
covered uiMler eilher the BAS or IJRY or 
both, the total availaMlI (y of fkmds under the 
JRY and allied schemes in 1994.93 (s 
expected to be Rs dOI crore, as compered 
to only Rt 300 crore under the regular JKY 
in 19^.94, an mereaseofoverlOO percent. 
In • district like Almori in (he Kumaon hills 
of UP. the funds expected to he available 
undar JRY, EAS and URY in 1994.93 «b 
R s 45 crore. compared to an availability of 
only Rs 14 crore under JRY in 1993<94. a 
thrw'fold increase. Apert from (he fact that 
Alnm may not have the requisite workforce 
to avail of the employmm opportunities 
genereied by Ra 4$ crore worth of woiiii, 
it does not even hive the necessary 
infrutructure such as technics manpower 
or existing support systems like DRDA. to 
optimally utilise fU 43 ctom in one year. 
Hence ilong with pumping in of funds, 
strengthening of the existing delivery sy ttem 
in rural areas is necessary. 

The ministry of rural developmeru has 
repeatedly stressed the above point to the 
state governments and urged them to 
Hreagthen the! r existing I nfrastnicture in die 
hackwerd diiiriect. 

Perhaps the most pressing problem is that 
of an acM shorta^ of technical manpower 
at both district as wdl as Mock kvds for 
technical scrudny.esacuiMn vd supervision 
of works undae JRY and its lubschemcs. In 
most states. oKh development Mock hu at 
most two junior engineers to prepare 


(AnAn Pradesh is oae exertion wheee 
each Mock equivalent has 10 to 12 junior 
engineersl. If a dUoiM wi(h 12 Moeks has 
Rs 30 crore to utiNie. tids works out to a 
Mock wise avenge utihsmion oflls 2.5 erort. 
In most Mate puMic works departnents. an 
eMire division headed by an executive 
engineer is stationed for ciacuting works 
worth Rs 2 enre. It lunds so raaaen thart- 
fore ihM for rwd works under JR Y. especial' 
Jy in backward districts. Mrengthening of 
the eiifring technical maopower baae is 
essential. 

ApaAfromMdtaUy iacreadnf the number 
of technical pemruml at both district and 
Mock kvaU. tiiera it atao an wgent naed to 
upgrade existing technical skills and 
capabiiiMs in the cooicat of tise massive 
iaftux of funds under IRY. Certain tpecia* 
liaad lechnicaJ inputs are also necessary to 
execute special works suck as waicnhed 
based schemes, especially since (he 
gov am m ew of India hmdimetadihat 30 per 
cent of EAS funds dtould be spent on 
watershed based development works. 
Uficilly Ms is canact. since the BAS is 
wig run IB drou^'prone blocks, but in 
moM states the existing laehnical personnel 
are untrained in executir^ wetarshed «id 
micro watershed development works. 
Training and upgradlAi of dtilli in Ms 
context IS thc^ore crucial. Prom the 
manaieineai poW Of view also, upgridation 
of skills and building of eystans in the 
DRDAj is vital for effBCilve planning. 
implementatMo aisd monitoring of works 
un^ the various JRY st^achmMi 

Afsother cruciM aspecrof the EAS ii the 
part payment of wagea in the form of 


foodpiin, whHow the 9pm nwket price 
is higher than thm ai the revamped public 
distribution system (RPDS) price. Since In 
most EAS Mocks the mariw price la wall 
above the RPDS.price, part payment of 
wages in foodgrain is a neceaatty. TV 
Impkmentation of (his put cash a^ part 
foMgrain payment is leading to mejor 
problems in states where the public 
disribulion system is Inoinilcally weak. 
Here the sheer Ipgladcs of CAiunng tiiat the 
foodgrain earmarked for the EAS actually 
reachea the beneficiary it more often than 
not beyond (he scope of the exiating delivery 
system. The experience is (hat tn certain 
cases only (hcc^ wage c o m p oo em Is made 
on the spot and the foodgrain component 
usually paid much 1ater.‘ 

Dearie the above iceMng problems and 
constrainu, the new JRY approach of 
co ncarWfMi ng more reaourcaa In backward 
districts IS conceptually sound since it should 
ked to more balanced devalopRwni In nnl 
areas. Thp bask point, however, still nmaiiu 
that the influx of such maaiive funds to 
backward artai alone is not nffident without 
siimihaneously craatiAf thainfraiuuctura to 
optimally utilise iheaa resources. It is also 
important for district authorities and the 
DRDAi to be wary of vested Interests 
anempting to diitribuia these funds within 
the district on political lines. All in all, the 
pumping of IR Y ftmdi imobackwarddistnett 
is a unique opportunity to tackle both 
uneatploymeniai wall aiundcrdavelopinent 
in the relatively backward mral areas. To 
ensure that this opportunity Is utilised 
optimally, much closer aoention needs to be 
p^jlo ihora up the lupporting delivery 
system. 
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Rethfcildng Post-Cold War 

ZaUUMi 


The speed at which posKold war representations change and sink into 
confiision leaves one perplexed. That is why it is proper henceforth to 
speak not just of a post-cold war but of several such wars. 


THE euphoria Out followed the fall of Uw 
Berlin Wall gave riae to the hope that the 
imemiioftal lyetem waa el laii ripe for a 
complete overhaul: (he Ume had come to 
change ita organiiational principlea and 
ground rulei. The aiaumption was that 
everything could be explalAed in terms of 
the cold* war ii stood lo reason then that once 
it came to an end everything would get 
resolved aMomatically. As soon as 'marhcs 
democracy* waseeiablishedastheundispuicd 
norm, (he hurdles associated with economic 
interdependence, cultural iiuerpenetntton. 
the glotelisMion of trade and envi ronmenial 
haxardi would vanish of their own accord 
Ideological quarrels hindered imemanoAil 
co*opefaijon. so it was fell that when these 
came lo an end, it would receive a natural 
boost. This then was how the posi*€old war 
brave new world was conceived: 
deldeologisation and glubatisalion would 
mutually reinforce each other. herakUng m 
• world govemmetu which, through the UN. 
would manage the common fund of mankind 
This Kantian vision, liberally sprinkled 
with references to the enlightenment, has had 
unfonunaiely to contend vrith international 
realities (hat stubbornly refuse to fu into any 
teleological Kheme. For want of a new 
mtemaiioflal order, what we have today U 
a loose imemitional sysiem whoaedininciive 
feature is not 'disorder*, a necesianly Rlab vc 
and mainly descriptive term, but the growing 
tension bciwcen dte dyiwMca of power which 
under econonuc pressure are pushi ng towards 
globalisation and integration, and the 
problematic of meaning which, ever since it 
lost its tdeologica] base, appears to be 
progressively divisible, flaky and Uansicm. 
TTie divergence between meaning and power 
linds I is strongest and tnoet visible expression 
in the uHBjast becwee n the rapid Mobilisation 
of markeii and the rise of an ethnic, cultural 
or regional sense of Identiiy. 'The end of 
geography* coincides with the revitelisadon 
ofmicro-histonee. However, Interpreting dus 
divergence is not as easy as it appears at Hm 
sight. Indeed, while the phenomenon of 
withdrawing into one's identity (infinitely 
small) may be seen as a reaction to 
globallMMo (infinitely big), it becomes clear 
that In practice this appaiem symmary leads 
us nowhere. Cettainly, the perception of 
living in a larger world creates a ceruin 
amouM of insecurity. But in many case, k 
IS not so much global iaadon per se which 
induces such phenomena as du ctsllapse of 


politics understood in the sense of acoUective 
project or (he inadequacy of (he temtorialbsed 
nauorv*sU(e. The assertion of one's tdeniity 
or distinctiveness is not so much the result 
of globalisation as a break with the 
teleological and univenalist representations 
of history Furthermore, all revivalist 
movements have not hesitated to draw upon 
the resources of globelistfioA to advartce 
their claims, be it (he television, iiuemationaJ 
finaftciil networks, activation of the diaspora 
■Ad actively pamcipetii^ in the uede market 
(drug and precious stone iraf5ckmg. to cite 
the mom well krtown eumpkes). Accordingly« 

as the moat regressive or backward*looking 
movements have in a certain manner 
incorporated globalisation in their strategies. 
It appean difTicuk lo anach any heunsbc 
value to the 'ittun to the past' argumem. 
This even more so because the 'recuni of 
nationalism' thesis presents one ma^ flaw; 
what does the return lo nationalism mean m 
central Asia, where the Muslim repuWici of 
the former Soviet Union are purely the 
products of Stalinism and when a T^jik, 
Uzbek or Khirgit lUOonaJ idea «mply did 
not exist before the creanon of the USSR. 
What IS significant about the return to 
Mtsonalism theme is that it is (he starting 
point of the reinveauon of ihe pest, rather 
than (he cooscention of a process that got 
frown on account of the cold war. lo other 
words, nadonahsm is not spontaneous nor 
docs it make complete sense. On the contrary, 
a meaning has to be fiien u> it. it has to be 
rooted in a nonexistent frimewark. Ihis all 
(he more so as even in cases where nationalism 
(bd preexist hiswrically (the Baltic states). 
Ihe expectations are so out of consonance 
with (he day to day realHy that the so-called 
meatrii4 ^scovered has necessarily lo be 
called Inio question. 

What does Ihe ideaofa return to ruMnalisffl 
mean in Russia where the nation has always 
been essociaied with (he empire, and where, 
today, (he forfeihtfe of ihe empire constitutes 
a unique historical phenomenon. One miMt 
as well say that in this ease as ib others, the 
selective utilisation ot a stock of Wsiorical 
references has generally proved to be 
ID sufficient if not inoperative in 
'rccortsiructihg mcaniag*. li is even more 
ineffective in linking this quest for meening 
with (he eicrdse of power to the extent that 
in the former USSR like in ei* 
CaecbosIovakiA (he ph en om en a of ptditical 
acissiperiiy go against the rationale of 


eeonomic complemanariiy which Sovietism 
organised but did not invent fully. It may 
be added here (hai the hypothesis of a return 
to nationalism is weaken^ by the exttemely 
heterogeneous nature of (he situations it 
cUimi 10 describe. Tatar, Yakut or Siberian 
'nationalism' is nothing more than the 
insirumenialisaiion of nationalism by a 
poliocal diie exercising its authoricy over a 
iemiory nch in tuaural resources and whidt. 
in the context of the soaal and potitical 
dereliction that charaoenses the Russian 
Federation, has no desire to share it in any 
wiy with s iargei whdei hat no longer makes 
any sense and producer even less power. In 
these circumstances, it is obvious that (he 
'end of history' versus the 'return of history' 
debate is a noniisde as both these proceasas 
are complememary. We can however well 
and truly speak of the end of history, not in 
the sense of the culmination of a proceu of 
iransf^maiion m the evolution of human 
societies, but in Ihe sense of s finalised and 
teleological promtle (Kegel' s Endewerk) held 

out by one or several suies—s journey with 
a starting poi ru and an end point, a (refectory 
between wh« Kossclek called the fidd cd 
experience and the horizon of expectations 
Tc^y. any conceptualisation of the post- 
cold war mgam dwelling on (he implicationi 
of the "end of a hiitortcal cycle that began 
with (be French revolution", as Prancoii 
Furet has to rightly emphasised. 
Symmeincally. we may speak of a return to 
history, that is to say. a return to the theme 
of toots Buiepari from the fid, is we heve 
seen. th« ids extremely dif5cult to go beck 
in time and link this return to the most 
ekemcntiry constraints of the preeeiri. there 
ii the hmdamental question of how thii 
return is to be dated: a return to history, bui 
to which history? To begin with, the 
sponcineovs tendency is to situate It in the 
period preceding the advent of communism. 
Now. in Russia, in the Balkans and In China 
too, 'freezing the image' at (he pre-coid war 
period is somewhat arbitrary. In the case of 
(he Balksns. one would hsve to go back to 
al least the Treaty of Versailles*, in (he Russian 
case still further back to the ISth century at 
the time when Russia—then the grand duchy 
of Muscovy—was without an empire. Ail 
this amply proves that the 'leconstniction 
of meaning’ and its linking up with the 
exercise of power cannot be settled ditough 
any ideolofical orteleological deintoxication 
which the proponents of Popper's 'open 
society' seem to be advocating at times. 

For all that, the divergence between 
meaning and power cannot be reduced to the 
Eenskm beiwccn the integrating logic of (he 
economy and (be disintegrating dynamic of 
identity. It triggers o^ a 'chain' reaction 
affecti ng all the factors related to the exerci se 
of political soverdgtiiy of nations, the mou 
important of which being the miliiary 
instniflieni. For the entire period of I he cold 
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war< the coiuMcbon between mUiuuy powtr 
and mUitaiy poticy (meaning) did not pose 
any major problem. In (he weeten camp, 
absoiuie priority was given to contom m eiu 
of Soviet forces particuJarly through nudes 
deterrence, even if the doctnnas regardiiif 
(be use of nudes arms varied from one 
flayer to another (United States. Prance) or 
displayed significant shifis (the complete 
and eaclusive sanctification of French 
lefriiory was in practice given up even before 
the end of the cold war). 

In the Soviet camp, (he Warsaw paa 
mechanism was on (he other hand resolt^y 
offensive. Today, the perception of a radical 
changa in the balance of power in Europe 
has less (o do with strictly military 
consideraiiotu (Russia remains by far the 
leading military power of Europe) u with 
the way we perceive danger. In other wopb. 
the way we view (he collapse of Russian 
power is governed less by its Inherent 
weaknesses than by the fact that today (here 
is no underlying plan to this power. Which 
leads us to the commonplace bui nonetheiess 
esiecMial observation: a military power, no 
matter how large, suffers a considerable lou 
ofmeaning ihemomam it is unable toeonnaci 
power with a nuliwy polley. The divergence 
between military power and military policy 
affects not jusi l^sia, but syrntMUically. 
all III former western advenaries. 

The military power<policy connection 
raises two sets of problems for ail (he 
inheritors of (he cold war. 

The nm IS related to the relationihip 
between defence and lecuniy. Dunng (he 
cold war. the two terms corresporKkd almost 
naturally. With the end of (he cold war. (he 
dissociation of (he two termi became more 
apparent. This because on the one hand 
security b being perceived in increasingly 
general terms and includes Nvidun its ambit 
techo(riogies andinformatjon. Secondly, and 
more importantly, security problems are no 
longer systemaiieally linked and IdentiM 
with any politico^mititary ptiyer. Today, 
that is probably a greauf feeling of Msecunry 
in Europe than during the cold war despite 
the fact (hat the military threat has never been 
weaker. In other words, the military response* 
(defence policy) to insecurity appear to be 
boih inadequate and lentalive. Defence 
policica are no longer adequate when It comes 
to fomuilMing security pdides. 

Hie second set of problems relates to the 
dissociation between defence and naciocu 
During thecold war. defence was exclusively 
national. The ratiMiale of alliances made no 
difference to this ovem^ng reality. Today, 
one may well ask whether this equivalence 
has not been called into question. The 
widening of perspective in the European 
case IS (he result of at least three factors: the 
absolute necessity to ihara the cost of mi Illary 
research programmes, the queq for collective 
supra^nadoDal identities—weakened by the 


ibsenceefacollectiveauIttaryiiuiiuneM— 
and the fact that national soturioni are uue* 
alistic io a conceal where threats arise more 
from political contagion (the poliilcal 
diiintegntion of the east is spilling across 
the west) (han from a clash of suie wills. 
It IS this Issi change which isthemosidinicult 
to conccpiualise and organiie. 

Poer*Cou> Wass 

While the divergence between meaning 
and po w er appears to be durable, il u still 
no( possjMe, on (he basis of this conceptual 
hypothesis, to construct a staWe irdiiiecture 
of the iMtfiiational system. On the contrary, 
(he laoer lends itself to increasingly Ouidand 
elusive imerpruions; to preiend otherwise 
would be fudle. Still; the speed ai winch our 


post-cold wv rapnaanialioni c^ iaagB and 
link into confus^ leave* one perplexed 
TTiat is why we would do well hencefordi 
to speak not just oS a posl-cdd war bui of 
stvefot such wars. The recourse to 
chronology, though neccsaarily artamry. 
proves to be very instructive here. 

The fira posi-e^ war began with the fall 
of the Berlin wall and ended with the 
beginning of the Oulf crisis. This was a 
euphoric period when Kantian and Hegelian 
proposi lions oflasiiftg peace and the (riumfdi 
of reason vrere sprouted out liberally. In 
retrospect, we may smile at such an 
evaluation. Bui it would be wrong to reduce 
it to a simple expression of naivety. The end 
of the cold war was indeed an exceptional 
moment li was for the firsi time, in the 
hiuory of the modem intemaiinnal system, 
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dtttoBetepp ttlldai of tnew inmtcioot] 
oriB, Xt( ft Dew globe! deal, wiihout (he 
pracedinf om <the cold war) hftving reeulted 
Ia ft milllary eUib between (he domuuot 
powers of the intemabonftl tyuem. It wai 
above all the Ume when one ihoughi thai the 
liquidation of the cold war would represent 
a moment mona$e4ihte ui time and spoet. 
The cold wv WM viewed Rft ft bad itien>Of> 
that hMl to be rorgonea and (he proceas of 
iu mental evacuilion waa facilitated by the 
wtdeipread fai lure of commumin). 7>ie wcat. 
like (he elite in (he eaat, tended to interprd 
(he end of the war as a ‘purge*» a kind 
of rvver/r nom^itoHon. 

ITie fact ihfti the civil societies of the east 
showed themselves to be uoefly IncapaMe 
of advancing any new ideas themselves to 
be utterly incap^e of advancing any new 
Ideas on the organisation of the posi-cold 
war. (hat the dissidence in the east had been 
more social (Poland), mote moral 
(Czechoslovakia) than political, that (he 
transition to (he market had never been 
envisaged by the easi European or Sovid 
dissidence» was inierpreted to a greater or 
lesser degree not u a KruciuriJ handicap but 
rather as short-circuit towards ‘market 
democracyEven if all (his was not provided 
I theoretical framework, the guiding spint 
ot (he fust pos«otd war wai a great liberal 
voluntarism, based on (he idea that (he 
rejection of communism and (he poliiical 
vacuity I n (he east—reOected by art infami le 
ideal i saiion of the west—were (he best assets 
of market democracy Manageable in time, 
(he post'COld war appeared just as manageable 
in space One was lulled to believe and hope 
that there ei istgd an opttmtm frvr/ ofpoitQcal 
disintegration icHfw east: (his was noi likely 
(0 damage the lerritonaJ sinjcture of the cold 
war (excluding Easi<?miny and (he Baltic 
countries), and better Mill, would remain 
confined to east Europe. During and after (he 
CMd war. (he US never wiahed die politicfti 
and teihiorial deunicUon of the USSR. 
Oismansiing the coU war. nothing bus the 
cold war. (his wis (o hive been the reasonable 
agenda of the new world order. 

With the beginning of the Gulf crisis in 
August 1990. the intensational system entered 
(he second poM-cold war. The effect of this 
crisis was to amplify and extend to (he louih 
the vision of a m^or and rapid restructunng 
of the world on new prindplea. Western 
euphoria was heightened, as this crisis 
pr^igured the pofttical disappearance of the 
USSR. There was neither any ideologkal 
alternative left—somedting one knew since 
the fall of (he Berlin wall—nor any strMegic 
ahemadve. afact ihattbe soothera countries 
or rttiriy alt of them discovered to thdr 
great dismay. This period was to seeRouiiah 
(he idea of a ‘new world order* based on the 
triumph of NemationaJ law and reason. In 
truth, It was lest • ques^ of building i new 
world order than franMAg the nilei of a new 


p«6£v order founded on a new and optima] 
c on nection berween principleft and mearw in 
the east is in the south. 

As far as means are concerned, the Gulf 
war uw the principle of coalition take root, 
combining the advantages of political 
consensus and leadership excrciied by a 
dofflinarK player. 

At the Icvd of printipleft. the war. thmu^ 
resotutton 68$. coftseented (he principle of 
interference, even if m practice, tte ‘founding 
teiu of interference* contained any number 
of ambiguities. This second 'moment* 
conieeraied supcrflcielly «the imemarional 
level—and not juat in the east—tl« idea of 
a manegeeble. d^pherftble and qualliarively 
superior poM-cold ww. 

The Moscow puBch. followed hy (he 
collapse of (he USSR in December 1991. a 
year after the start of the Gulf crisis, was to 
put pa»d to (his post-cold war representation. 
In this phase, two new resltues emerged 
which erased completely the previous 
euphortc perceptions. 

The Aral consequertceof the splintering of 
the USSR was lo demonstrate that the 
principle of reverie nonnoiuatieik was no 
longer acceptable. Decomposition was not 
going to stop M the doors of tlw cold war 
but was going to bnr^ down the emire pre- 
cold war edifice. Indeed, decommumsation 
has lead not only lo the disappearance of the 
GDR and the Soviet Union but has also 
caused (he breaking of the Czedwalovak 
federation, (he disintegration of Yugoslavia, 
(he extension of ethnk cleansing lo all the 
east European or former Soviet states which 
had in ihmr nudst norhnational minorides. 
andtheexa ca ba o o n ofthequ ea oonofidgitity 
within the Federation of Rusaia Jtadf. In 
other words, not only did the disintegration 
rationale not stop where one hoped or 
expected H would, hut (here seems to be no 
way to stem (he tide. 

The aecond cooaequeoce. even more 
worrylr^ due the nrai. was the i^lsation 
(hat poUtkal disini^ration was not going 
to remain restrwied to the former socialist 
countries but w« bound to spread to the west 
where regioni] movements with separatist 
overton es are gaining ground in Belgium, 
Italy and Canada. 

Indeed, the end of the cold war was largely 
responsible for the breaking up of Belgium 
be^se of the interplay of two Mora; the 
abolidonofibedraft limits Tmeredutoc* 
mixing betarees theFlemish and the Walloons 
and (hedemonsniMn effect tha the anucaUe 
split of Czechoslovdna had on this country. 
To this one may add a third factor which 
nows to a largeexieia frem (be devalcmation 
of the socialist idea, that is to say the 
legiUmacy of a redistnbutioo of wealth 
between regioas of very differerM levels of 
growth fWallooiafFlemiih cmmvy). The 
i mperati ve. within the same nation, of'payi ng 
for (he others* just becaure ‘the others' do 


not speak the same language or share Ihe 
same Msiory does not hold any more. The 
‘politiediy (hink^le* posi-ctrid war field is 
trying to shake itself free from lerriiorial 
fnational) and social (sharing) constratnu. 
and this goes far beyond the Belgian case. 
The measure of this p^lem isof fundamental 
importance for the post-cold war and post* 
MaasiridK Europe. Indeed, one of (he urns 
of (he European Union treaty is to respond 
to the dual challenge of (he (erritortaJiiy 
crisis and redistribution out of a kind of 
Mprastaie vohjntarisin. At the economic and 
monetary level, naiional space has been done 
•way with to some extent dingle market, 
Central European bank) or deemed to be of 
I iule relevance. At (he social level. the Europe 
of Maastricht proposes to reinforce ihd 
redistribution of wealth from the rich 
courunes to ihe poor countries Now. it Is 
this two-pronged atiMk that is causing 
probtems. for it hm to enntand with the 
residual sovereignty of Males as well as 
increasing public ini^rarceofrediiolbutive 
and oybriiort supranational policies. The few 
cases discussed above show ihat we have yet 
to gauge the full Impact of the collapse of 
communism. Conce^ualismg the post-cold 
war IS by no means an easy task. 

IThis article, fini publiihed in FraMh. u the 
iniroOueiion to ■ eolleeiion of anicks by 2 tki 
Laid!. L'Ordrr SettndioS relavhe Srn.i ei 
fuiistume eprtJ ie guerre/h/tde. Preiiei de la 
Fondauon Naiionale des Sciences Follliques. 
Paris. t99J It has been reproduced here with 
rhe kind permission of the publisher. The 
iranslalion from ihe French has been done by 
Punam Pun and riiunced by the Centre de 
Sciences'Humainei, New Delhi. An English 
version of the entire book will soonbe pebliihed 
by Berg PuNishers (USA)—Author.) 
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FGSSPECnVES 


Cultural Imperialisin in Late 
20thCentUTy 

Pttrae 

Cuiturat liberation invohes not merely empowering indMduais or 
classes, bta is deperuUru on the <t€velopment of a socio-p<Mhcal force 
capable of cof^rcnting the stale terror that precedes ctdntral conquest. 
Most importantly, the Lefi must recreate a faith and a vision of a rtew 
society built around spiritual as well as material values. 


US CULTURAL impcHaliun hM iwo nu^ 
foftli—OfM ecoBonic aitd the other 
political—to capture marteta for Ms cuttunl 
Gommoditiee and to eatabliah hefemony by 
ihvinf popular coittciouiMU. The eaport 
of erdenalniMni commotHttaa ia Me of the 
mott imponant tourcei of capital 
•ecuouiiation and global proflu diapladng 
flunyfic&ir)itf eiporti. laihepobdcaJ iphere, 
cultural imperlaliun playi a melot role lit 
dlMOdaiiAi people from tbeir culiunt reoa 
end treditlona of aoUdertiy, rapCedt^ them 
wltli medli creeled 'oeede*. wWch chatfe 
whhevery puMkity campaign. Tha pditicel 
effect la to aJIoHie peo^ from tredittonal 
elau and comreunity bortdi. atomiiiitf and 
eepantlng individuaU from each odw. 

Cultural impertallint omphuiecs the 
aecmentabon of the working cUm: itebk 
workeri are encouraged to dieiociaie 
ihemaelvei from t em porary workera, who In 
tern leparate Ihemielvei from the 
unemplo^d, who are further aegmciKed 
among themedvea wrthie the 'underground 
economy’. Cultural linperiaKam cncoucafea 
working people to ttunk of ihcmac) VC* aa part 
of a htervchy cri^hHiairig nufwte (hffcnncea 
in life style, in race and gender, with those 
below them rather fean dm vaet inequalitiei 
that aeperate them from thoae above. 

*nieprthciple target of cultural imperialism 
ia the political and economic ei^tatiofl of 
youth, Impenal enierteininerM aiidedvertlie- 
menti target young people who are moet 
vulnerable to US commercial propaganda. 
Themeaaageissim^anddirectt ’modernity' 
la associated with consuming US media 
products. Youth repreeem a nugor market for 
US cultural exports and (hey are moat 
susceptible to the consumerisi-individualist 
propaganda. The mau media manipulmes 
adolescent r^eliiousnew by appropnadng 
the language of the left end ehanndliiig 
discontent into conaumcr eatravagancea. 

Cultural Imperialism focuses on youth not 
only as market but al so for politicai reasom: 
10 uQdercut a polliicti thneac in wNch peaoital 
rebellion could become politKal revolt 
Bgalnai ecortomic as well as cultural forms 
of control. 


Over (he pest decade progressive 
mov emen ts co nfront a paradox: while fee 
great iM^ty of fee people the third world 
operteocc deserioraMg living sumdardt. 
growing social and personal inaecunty and 
decay in public scrvicea (while afflueM 
minoriiiet prosper as rtever before) the 
aubjeedve reaponae » dtaae conditlcru has 
been sporadie revoha. stutained, bm local 
acdvitlea and Ivfe'icaie precasts of short 
duration. In a word, than is a profound gap 
between fee growing lAcqualldea aad socio- 
aeortomk cendidena m the one hand and 
Che wcatuMssas of revchiOonary cr radical 
sutgeeb ve rasponaas. The rMCunag'obfactive 
condidoM* ia the third world have not been 
Kcompanicd by the growth of wb^ve 
forces capable of transfomirtg the state or 
society. It is clear that there is no 'automatic* 
relationship between soclo*economic 
raposaionandsocM>po1iDcai fiansfonTMimi 
Culbiral iniarvondon (in the broadest sense 
Including tdedogy. conaclousncas. social 
action) is the crucial link co n v erti ngobyecQvc 
condliionr Into coasclous political 
imervention. Paradoxically, i mparial policy* 
makers seem to have undekato^ the 
Importance ofcuhuraldhnrndona of political 
practice far beuar than (heir adversaries. 

CULTUtAL DoaUKAtKlM 

I mperial i »m cannot be understood merely 
as an econorrac-military system of con tr ol 
and exploitabofi. Cultural dommabon is an 
integral dimension to any sustained system 
of global expMtMfon. 

.In iclaiioo 10 the third world, odcuri) 
imperialismcan bedefined as the systematic 
penetration and donunackM of fee cultural 
life of the popular daseet by the ruling clan 
of the west in order lo re order the values, 
behaviour, institnoom and identity of fee 
oppressed peoples lo eonfonn wife the 
interests of the imperlaJ classes. Cultural 
ienpenatism has takoi both 'tradkional' and 
modem forms. In past caniuriet. the church. 
educaiMnal system, and public aufeoniiet 
played a meior role in incukating native 
p eo ples wKh ideas of submission and loyalty 
infeaaemeofdivineorabaoluoft principles. 


While these 'tr^tlonal' machanisms of 
cuhuril ImpenaUsm Mill operate.new modem 
InururDentaJilies rooted in contemporary 
i AstrtuUeru have become increasingly eeniral 
to imperial demltkatloe. The mast media, 
publicity, advertisement and secular 
entenainen and intellectuals play a maioc 
role today. In Ihe cooteoiponry world. 
Hollywood. CNN and Disneyland are more 
influential than the Vatican, (be Bible or the 
public reladoM rhetoric of politkal figures. 

Cukunl penetration is cloaety linked to 
poliCico*ini]itary domaiadon and economic 
exploitation. US military I n tervaa tl ofts in 
n^ipert of fee genocidal reglines in central 
America wMch protect hsecenomlc interests 
are accompanied by intaase cultural 
penetradoB. US-financed avanfalicali invade 
Indian vlllagei to inculceia meaiagea of 
submission among she paasant-Indian 
victims. International eenferencei are 
spocKsorad fer domasticsiad Intellaciualt to 
discuss ’demo crac y and markei'. Eacapisi 
idevision prog ram me s sow illutioQs from 
'inofeer world'. Qiltural penetmloii is the 
extension of counle^insurtency warfere by 
ncA*militH> means. 

Contemporary cultural colonialiam (CCC) 
IS distinct from past practicei in several 
senses; (I) It is oriented toward cipruring 
mass audiences. iM just convening elites. 
U)The mass media, psrtkulsrty televiuon, 
invade the household and function from fee 
'inside' and ’below' as wellas from 'outside* 
and above. (3) CCC is globa) in scope and 
homogenising in its impact: the pretence of 
universalism rarves to mystify (he symbols, 
goals and interests of the imperial power. 
(4) The mau media as instAimenu of cultural 
imperialism today are 'private' only in fee 
fonnal sense; the absence of formal slate lies 
provides a legitimate cover for the private 
media projecting imperial state Inieresu u 
'news* or 'enienainment'. (5) Under 
contemporary imperialism, polliical interests 
are projected through non-impenal subjects, 
'News reports’ focus on the personal 
biographiei of mercenary peasant-soldiers 
in central America and imiling working class 
US blacks in the Oulf war.' ($) Because oS 
the increasing gap between the promsse of 
peace and prosperity under unregulated 
capital and fee reality of increasing miscey 
and violence, the mass media have narrowed 
even furfeer the pcasibi lines of alternative 
perapoctives in their programmes. Total 
cultural eenlTol is fee eoiuMerpart of the total 
aeparation between the brutality ct raal- 
exiscir^ capitalism and fee illusory promises 
of fee free markei. (7) To paralyie collective 
responses, cultural colonialism seeks to 
dewoy national ideniilies or empty them of 
subeiaMive socio-economic content. To 
rupture (he loltdari ty of comrnunitlas. cultural 
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pmtm ttie oili 

m ce t^n i Kj f wMiancnil lyrabok ki ihi 
iwBMflNividDilky'.mWbQndiwndEed 


dMMi of wdte WWk tovoW 

mdhatabiMMlMdffy.wdbatopfl^ 

tia Moaoniy, tfa inpsial tnedia provide 
MMduilt wtt ida mkiw , 

Cuhunl Impaliluniprovido devwMief 
danoAolofieal ««icicini of iwduttgrufy 
■dwtartei. while eMOurtfinf eeUectlve 
•mocelft of da oauive violence of pr^ 
weeam eouMhea. T)a weiant imm ra^i 
never lenM their aidience of (be murder 
by «el<ofnmin« p^USiefuae of 1.0X000 
bdim a Ogaaiak. 75^ worttr^ people 
in B Selvader. 51X000 vicdme in Nkengue. 
Ha mau medle cova up da aeec dlewan 
fecuUng horn da MroduOMA of da narhca 
In etaem Bunfa and da ee^USSR. leevva 
hundred! of rrdbxini in^ovendad. 


PeofAoumA AHD OtmAi AcoMUUiytm 


The mill nadie it one of the pdndpel 
uuicec of weeKh and power for US capital 
u It extendi its conimiidealion nctworka 
(hrou|hout the world. An liicreesini 
pereentaie of (he ridaci North Amorieani 
dertve (heir wealth from the men nadie. 
Amofif (he 400 wealthieet Americani (he 
pcKemegc denying their wealth from the 
mail media increeied from 9.5 per cent In 
I9$2 to U per cent in 1989. Today almoei 
oneoutoffiveorchertcheet North Airancani 
derive their wealth from the mesa media. 
Cultural cipKilitm* has displaced 
tnenufacivihng ai a lource of wealth and 
influence in the US. 

The mais media have become an iniegral 
part of the US syiam of global political 
and social control. aa wel I as t major source 
of super profits. As (he levels of exploiu- 
tion. inequality and poverty increase in the 
third world, western'Control led mast 
commumcailoQS operate to convert a critical 
public into a paaslve mass. Western media 
cehbrioei in d m aw eni cr t m m aw hive become 
importae ingredl emt in deflecdi^ powntial 
political unrest. Iht Reagan presidency 
highlighted diecTOliiy of meddmaripuUPon 
duoughhighly viflbkbut pobOcaOy reactionary 
entertainefv a phenomena which has spread to 

Udn Amend and Asia 

There is a direct relation between the 
increase in the number of television sets in 
Latin America, thedeclineof Income and the 
decreaM in mssi struggle. In Latin America 
between 1980 and 1990. (he nvmbee of 
television sets per inhabitant increased 40 
per cenL while fte real avenge income 
declined 40 per cent, aod 1 host of neo-liberal 
politkaJ candideies heavily dependent on 
television ime^ won the pro^ncy. 

The inaeating penetration of the mau 
media among (he poor, the growing 
investmanu and proritsby US corporiOoos 
inthe saleof cuhunl conunoditlei wsd the 


HCwmloa of mees widiaiEM wHh meesaga 
that provide the poor with vienrious 
«9erteaceaof indtviduil ceenanprion and 
attmtOM daflnes the es*rent chalknge of 
cuteicil cdewaliam 

US iMdIi we riMlN dw (Mrd 

world pMpk « a double acnac. They crowe 
ill u siwi t ^ •i n terne t bftil* wsd 'cnes dais' 
bonds. Through television imatea a false 
iotimaey snd an hnegi nary bnk Is csablished 
betweenihesucceasfutndpectsefdie medie 
and the impoverished spectators In the 
‘barrios Mhsee bnki^ provide a channd 
through whidi the diacome of individual 
so l utions ferprivewpreb to n s is pfo p i ga i ed 
The message ia dnv. The vied ms we biamed 
for (heir own poverty. ***^^yf‘ depends on 
individual efforts, h^jor TV saidlitct. US 
snd European mass media outktt in Latin 
Anerice avoid wiy critique of dw poiftko- 
economic origins wtd coniequemrei of the 
new euhural i mperWism (ha foe iwnpennly 
disoriented and immobiliiad millions of 
inpoveruhed Ledn Ameriewts. 

Pounce CP Lanouaoi 

Cuhuratmperialhmbii developed a duel 
araegy to counwr the Left and aaeWish 
hegemony. On the one hand., K eedcs to 
corrupt the pelidca language of the Left; on 
die (Mher h acts m de^onanse (he geneml 
puhiKiothcetrociUcscommiitedby weucm 
powers. Ounng the I980i the western mess 
medie synemacicaiy epprapriwed besK ideaa 
of the left, emptied them of (heir ongiA;tl 
contem and reftlled them with a leacuonary 
message. For example, the mass media 
described pohiiciens intent in reaionni 
captiaism and rtimulabng ineduaibei as 
‘lefonners' or ‘revohfbonwtcs'. while ihwr 
opponents were labelled ‘consorviiiva*. 
Cultural imperiaism sought to promote 
ideological confusion and political 
disorientetum by reversing the meaning of 
political language. Many progressive 
individuals b^ame disonenicd by ihis 
Ideological maupulaiion As a residi, Ihey 
were vulnerable lo the claims of imperial 
ideologues who argue thw the tenns 'Right' 
and 'Left* lartcd any meaniog. that the 
distinciioiw have lost tignifkance, that 
ideolofies no longer have meaning. By 
ccfTuptiBf (he language of the Left and 
disaoiting the corem of the Left and Right, 
cultural imperialists hope to undermine the 
polidcal appeals wid political practices of the 
arri-lnperialift movements. 

Tlw seccod snategy ofcuhmil imperialism 
was 10 de*iemitise the pubbe; to make mass 
murder by (he western states routine, 
acceptable acdvHiea. Mess bombings In Iraq 
were pt tstn cBd in the form of video games. 
By invialisiag crimes against humanity, the 
pubhe is dseenrirtird from its iradiiional 
bdtef thw human stifraiJig is wrong. By 
e mpha ai ilng the modsnuty of new wchniquea 
of warfare, the mesa me^ glorify eiisting 


cbte powe r ' the teehnotwartee of the west 
Culture imperialism lo^ ladoda •news' 
reports in which the weapons of mau 
deiuuciioa are presented with human 
attributes wMk the viedmi In the third world 
are fheeleu 'aggreuon-terroriiu*. 

Olobtl cultucil maniiiularion is wsudned 
by the comiptioB of me langoage of poUbca. 
In eattem Europe, speculaioci and mafioeo 
seieiDf lend, enter^sea and weelth are 
deaoibed as 'rt^armers'. Cont r ebeadtstt ere' 
described u 'innovatjAg enuepreneurs*. la 
Ihc west (he concentraciOA of absoiuM power 
to hire and Rre In the hands of menagement 
andthe inereesed vulnerability endlasecurity 
of Uboui is celled Tabour ftexibUty'. In the 
third world (he ulling of Aatlonel public 
enterprtu to giaiM multiAMionel mone^et 
is duohbcd w 'breaking'up monopoUas', 
‘RecooversioB* is the suphenlsm for 

reversion to 19th eenoiry condition of labour 
strippedofiU lociilben^tt. 'ftestrucftiring' 
u the return to tpecialisetion In raw malarias 
or the tianafer of income from productlen 
to spaculuioo. ‘Deregulation' is die shift la 
power to regulate the economy from the 
nedonal welfare state to the latcnatloncl 
banking, multinational power elite. 
'Structunl adjuMments' In Lada America 
moan tnnaferring reaoureea to Investors and 
lowering pevmeMi to labour The concepts 
of (he left (reform . egrirtan reform, itruclural 
changes) were originilly oriented toward 
rcdittributtng income. These concepts have 
been co^cd md turned into syrnbdi for 
reconuentrebng wealth, income and power into 
the hands of western diles. And of couise all 
the pnvifte culiura) instituiioni of imperialiim 
amplify and propagate this Orwellian 
di sin formal ion Contemporary cultural 
imperialism has debased the language of 
liberation, con vettirgit Mosymbokofreacdon. 

Cvir,Tua.u. Tbaxoiusw 

lust as wesiem state terroriim aoempu to 
destroy soaal movements/ revolutionary 
govemmenu' end cUsafliculate civil society.* 
economic terrorism as practised by the IMF 
and private bank consortia destroy local 
industries, erode public ownership and 
savages wage aod salaried household. 
Cultural terrorism is responsible for the 
physical displacement of local cultural 
activfiles and artists. Cultural tenonsm by 
preying oo the psychological weiknesses 
and deep anxieti^ of vulnerabi e ihi rd world 
peo^. p^iculady (heir sense of being 
'be^ward*. 'traditional* and oppressed, 
projects iKw images •mobility' and 'free 
expression*, destroying old bonds to family 
and community, while fastening new chains 
of arbitrary auth^ty linked to corporate 
power and commercial markets . The attacks 
on (rtdiiional restraims and obligaiioM is a 
mechanism by which the capitalist markg 
and state becomes the ultimate cenoe of 
exclusive power. 
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CuNuTftl imperialism m the name of *sdf 
eapftssiOA’ tyrannises third world people 
fearful of being labelled 'traditional’, 
seducing and manipulating them by the 
phoney images of claulesi ’modernity*. 
Cultural imperialism questions all pre* 
eaisbngreiaiiona (hat are obsttcles to the one 
and only sacred modem deity: the maricet 
Tbird world peoplet are emerrained, coerced. 
tttJllaied to be ’modem', to submit to the 
demands of capitalist marker to discard 
comfortable, (radittonal • loose fitting clothes 
for ill'fiQini unsultabSe tight blue jeans. 

Cultural imperialism functions best 
through colonisad intermediaries, cultural 
collaborators. The prototype imperial 
collaboraion are the upwardly mobile third 
worW professionals who imitate the st^ of 
their patrons These collabomora are servile 
to the west and arrogam to (heir people, 
prototypical auihoriitnan personalities. 
Backed by the banks and multinationals, 
diey wield immense power through the state 
and local mass media. Imiuiive of the west, 
they are rigid in their conformity to the rules 
ofunequal competition, opening ttiei rcouniry 
and peoplet to savage explottaiion In (he 
name of fiee trade. Among the promineM 
cultural collabonttori are the instituttonal 
intellectuals who deny class domination and 
imperial dais warfan behind the jargon of 
otdective social sdence. They fetishise the 
market is the absolute arbiter of good and 
evil. Behind (he rhetoric of 'regiorkal co¬ 
operation*, (heconformid intelkciuals attack 


working class and national institutions 
which coiKmn capital movetnems—ilcir 
supporters IsoCaced and mvgmaliscd. 

Today througbciut the third world, wenem- 
funded third workj irKellecru^s have em* 
br^ed the ideology of ’conc e rtacioo * (class 
collaboration). The notion of interdependence 
has replaced imperialism. And the 
ujvegulsied world n^rket is presented as the 
only aliemao vc for development. The irony 
is that today, as never before, the 'market* 
has been least favourable to (he third world 
Never have the US. Europe and laprni been 
so aggressive in exploiting (he third world. 
The cuhural alienation of the institutional 
intellectuals from the global realities ii a by* 
product of die ascendancy of uosun aihml 
imperiaUsm For.lhoaecnticdinKUsiualswho 
rdWtojoin thecelrbmtienofthc market who 
■t outside of the official con f ae n c e circuits. 
thechaBengeutoaoce again remm to the class 
and anti'imperalist struggle. 

One of the great deceptions of ow times 
it the notion of 'internationalisation’ of 
ideas, markets and movements. It ha* 
be c ome fashionahle lo evoke terms like 
*globalisatioo* or *iniemaiionalisaiwa* to 
Justify attacks onany or all feimsof sohdviTy. 
comnumity. andfbc social values. Under the 
guise of 'itMemationaJism*, Europe and the 
US have be co m e dominant eaponers of 
cultural forms most conducive to 
depoliticising and trivialislng everyday 
existence. The images of individual mobility, 
(he ’sdf* make persons’, the emphasis on 'self* 


centred existence' (mua produced and 
dwtrlbtebd by the US maa mad U InduMy) 
now have become major instruments In 
dominmir^ the third woM. 

Neo*ljberalisffl continues to thrive not 
because it solves problems, but because it 
serves (he interest of the wealthy and powerful 
and resonates among some sectors of the 
impoverished self-employed who crowd the 
streets of the third world. The North 
Americanisatioh of third woridculturas takes 
place with the blessing and support of (he 
national ruling d asses because it contributes 
(o stabilise their rule, ’fhe new cultural 
iKHms—(he private over the public, (he 
individual over mal. the sensational and 
violent over everyday struggles and sndal 
realities—all contribuie to inculcating 
piccitdy dse egoeentik valua ihai undermine 
collective action. ’Dte culture of images, of 
transitory expcriencei. of sexual conquest, 
works against reflection, commlimam and 
shared fedings of affection aiid solidarity. 
The Nonh'Amencanisation of culture means 
focusing popular attention on celebrities, 
personalities and private gossip—not on 
social depth, economic substance and the 
human condition. Cultural imperialism 
distracts from power relation and erodes 
collective fonns of social action. 

The media culture that glorifies the 
’provisional* reflects the rootiestness of the 
US capitalism—its power to hire and fire, 
lo move capital without regard for 
commumtiei. Ilte myth of 'freedom of 
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mobility* tdjecis the uie^Mcity of people to 
eiubliA tfd coniolid«e community toots 
io dte fftce o( the sluftiof ^iMnds of capiul. 
North Americnn culture flohnes imuieiU, 
in^ersoful telatioos as 'freedom’ when in 
ftot ttteie coodiiiofu reflect the anomie and 
bureeucratic subordinaiJon of a mass of 
indi vidnals to the power of corporate capita]. 
North Amencanisatiofl involves a wholesale 
assault on traditions of st^idarity in the name 
of modernity, attacks on class loyahiea mthe 
name of individualism, the debasement of 
dentocracy through maasi ve medrecampaigns 
focusing on personalities. 

The new cultural tyranny is rooted in the 
omnipresem repetilive singular discourse of 
the market, of a homogenised culture of 
consumption, of a detwed electoral system. 
The new media tyranny stands alongside the 
hierarchical state and economK institutions 
that reach from the hoard rooms of the 
international banks to the villages in the 
Andes, llie secret of the success of North 
American cultural peneiration of the third 
world is its capacity to fashion fantasies io 
escape from misery, that Ihe very system of 
economic and military demmatioe gBAeraret. 
'The essential ingredients of the new cultural 
imperialism is the fusion of commercialism* 
seauality*coflservaiism each presented as 
idealised expreuiom of private needs, of 
individual self-realisatiofl. To some third 
world people immersed in everyday dead 
endjo^. struggles for everyday survival, in 
the midst of squalor and degradation, the 
fantasias of North Americen madia, Nkethe 
evangelist, podray 'something bencr‘. s hope 
inafuturebeuerlife—oral least the vkanous 
pleasure of watching others enjoy mg H. 

If we wsni to understand the absence of 
revolutionary Iraniformation. despite the 
maturing of revolutionary corsditioiis. lyc 
must reconsider the profound psych^ogicaJ 
impact of stale violence, politick tenor and 
the deep peneiraiion of cultural/ideotogical 
values impagated by the impentf countries 
and internalised by the oppressed peoples. 
The stale violence of the I9?0s and early 
1980i created long'term. large'Scale psychic 
damage^fear of radical initiatives, distrust 
of coUcctivMies. a seoie of impotence before 
established authorities—even sa the same 
authorities are hated. Terror turned 'people 
inward’ toward private domains. 

Subsequently. neo>Ubenl policies, a form 
of 'economic terrorism*, resulted in the 
doaiDg of factories, the aboKtion of legal 
protection of labour, the growth of temporary 
work, the multiplication of low paid 
individual enterprisei. These policies further 
fragmented working class and urban 
communilies. In this coiMCUof f ragmentation. 
dUnuM and pnvatiaMon, the ctdhjnl meaiegc 
of imperialism found fertile AeMs to exploit 
vulnerable peoplea’ seosibilitia.encounginf 
and deepening penonai aliecvation. self* 
cenrad purMlU and individual condition 
over ever scarce resources.' 


Cultural imperialism and the values it 
promotes has pUyed a major role in preventing 
exploited individuds from responding 
collectively to dseirdtewratiiigconditioiM. 
The tyreb^. images and ideotogies that 
have spread to Ihe third world are mg|or 
obstacles to the conversion of class 
exploitabOA and growing immiseratMin inio 
class eonsciout bases for collecsive action. 
The great vkiory of Imperialism is not only 
the material profits, but its conquest of the 
inner space consciousne&sof the expressed 
directly through the mau medu and ifldifecily 
through the capture (or surrender) of Us 
imelleciual and political class. Insofar as a 
revival of mass revolutionary politics is 
poasiMe. it must begin with open warfare mil 
oely wHh the conditioni of exploitation hm 
with culture that subjects its victims. 

Against the pressures of cultural 
colonialism is the reality principle: the 
personal experience of misery and 
exploitation imposed by western muMi* 
national bvtits. the police^ulitan'repression 
enforced by US supplied arms. Everyday 
realities which the escapisi media can never 
change. Within theconiciousneuof the third 
world peoples there is a consuae struggle 
between the demon of iMbvidual escape 
(cuhi vared by the BUSS media) and theirvuitive 
knowledge that collective action and 
responsibility IS the only pradK^ reepense In 
trmca of aionding lodal mobihsitions. the 
virtue of sobdanty l^ies pre ee dence; m timee 
of dafsai and decline, the danons of individual 
rapacity are given bcence. 

These are absolute limits in Ihe capacity 
ofcuhurel i mpcriali imtodisuaa and myaii fy 
people beyond which popular r ej e cti on lets 
in. The TV 'table of plenty’ contrasts with 
the expoicnce of the empty btchen; the 
amos n mei raiw d ift ofmedbp en onali tiai cr i sh 
ifiinsl a houseful of crewkr^ cryir^ hia^ 
chikbeiv lnthestieeiconfnnlabima.CDcaCoU 
becomes a molotov codnail. The proirese of 
afOuence becornes ai affront to thoto who we 

p»*p^iBn y^twMaH tV nbMiyJiinpp^Mithmgnr 

and widespread decay otide the glamour and 
appeal of the fanasiee of toe nvas medi^ 

The false promises of cultural mtoerialism 
become the objects t^bitter jokes t ekg aaed 
to another time and place. The appeals of 
cultural imperialism are Uenited by the 
enduring ties of collectivities' local and 
legiorial^wlikh have ihdr own values and 
praetkes. Where dass. racial, gender and 
ethnic boads endure and practices of 
CDltoctive action are str on g , toe influmice of 
toe mass media ate limited or lejeaed 

Totbeexteotthaipre'Cxisting cultures and 
traditions exist, they form a ’ckued circle’ 
which iniegftof r inrial and cultural practices 
Om look inward and downward, na upward 
and outward In many communmei there is 
a clear rejection of the ‘modernist’ 
devclopineatal*individualist discourse 
aoodaaad wito the supremacy of the martw. 
The bittorical roots eustamed solidarity 


and anii-impenal movements are found in 
cohesive eduiic and occupational communities: 
mmu^ towns, hshing and forestry villages, 
mdustoal ccncemvicns uiwbancems. Where 
work. cQtnrtHmity and class converge with 
collective aibural imhiions and practices, 
cukurai impenalUm itMts 
The ^eciiveness of cultural imperialism 
does not depend merely on its technical skills 
of manipulsiiun. but on the capacity for the 
state to brutalise and atomise (he populace, 
to deprive it of its hopes and collective faith 
in e^itanan societies. 

Cultural libertoion invtrives irat merely 
‘empowering’ individuals or classes, but is 
depend en t on the developmeni of a socio* 
pdiiical force capable of confronting the 
stare terror that precedes cultural conquest. 
Cultural autonomy depends on social power 
and social power is perceived by the ruling 
classes as a threat to economic and state 
power, iust as culrural struggle ti looted in 
values of autonomy, commurury and solidarity 
which are ndBcsiary to create the consdousnesi 
for sonal transformationi, political and military 
power is necessary to sustain the cultural bases 
for clam and nttkeial identities. 

Mott important, the Left must recreate a 
faith and visren of i new wcietybuih around 
spincual as wdl as material values: values 
of beeuiy and not only work. Solidary linked 
to generoaiiy and dignity. Where modes of 
production are subordinated to efforts to 
stierglhcnandde^n long*standing penonai 
bonds and fnendship. 

Socialism must recognise Ihe longings to 
be alone to be inti mate as well at to be social 
and cdlective. Above all, the new vision 
mutt inspire people because it resonates with 
Iheir desire not only to be free from 
domination but free to create a meaningful 
personal life informed by affective non* 
inatiumenial reltfions that transcend everyday 
work even es it inspires people to continue 
to stjuggle. Cultural imperialism thrives as 
much on novelty, transitory relations and 
personal manipulation, but never on a vision 
of autheruic. Intimate ties baaed on personal 
honesty, gender equality and social scriidariiy. 

Notes 

I tasond images mask mui lUttkiUings. just 
as leehooeraoe rhetorit ranenalue wespom of 
mats deatraccion CiwelUgeni bombs'). Cul- 
rural impcrialisn in die era of 'democracy’ 
musf falnfy raalily in ihe impenal country lo 
justify aggressiofl—by emvening vtciuia into 
aggressors and aggreston into vicnciu Hence 
IB Panama the U$ imperial siaie and man 
media projected Panama as a drug threat io 
young peo^de in the US. as i( drop^ bombs 
m working class commuailiet in Pansma. 

Z Tfae experieeces of El Salvador and Guwemala 
in the l9ICe ii illustrative 
^ Nicmgea’i Smdmisia lovemmeni m (he 
IPlOi Md OiOe uate AUende in the I97Q| 
an emMametic 

4 TV erne of Uniguay and Argentina in tha 
IPTOa ttd IPgOs under the imliiary regimai. 
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•N becooae iW nipc of poMh lkr kfcr 
irorid Mde rtflOK, I ««old |Mic 
lidli ood ladko conpoatn m oponaalcy «o 
Hniotlw far *orU<loia pahMiig hi ihoae 
Moatrla tU\ ho*« a ooiorol or ptroUol 
rotopUcho odfMip. 
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(he new world rreaeniic order. 
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Such a nuddk path tiraariD will rewli in 
hManeUip the Intoan enAom poner. to the next 
decade, with fartipn muliinailenali oiv ew Hdr 
aad I y eartn p numher nf Indnn muhlrutliMUli 
un die other 

9T/UTaom9 TO C/mATB 
moiA*$mMC9 

• S&KTKrreu8lN£S8E$ 

h k etoraitol Am to Identify areoa wheee 
Indk pcawaaea or k to a poaium CO develop aad 
■oatotocotopefliive adnntape rapidly oa a plobal 
•cale. Such aUrantapr dmuld have The pamilal lo 
hewntaeMtof AahA eanflrrmn AmcmandcoAMir 
With the hen cnApanat end produciam ihr wurld 
ladto today htoa ctoipcdlktodtoaMie to areend 
area* H(k toteciflea, a^bprqeeaalai, aoftopfe, 
lewelkfy m/Hnp, katber. praade. tea. aiartor 
faeda,eatooeev 1 nipoeda, nroMeekra, tobacco, 
•pettokk ticel. aluioMkria, cwnwrueHnn aad 
ipertaily chemkak » none a faw. 

India k Ihc htowic COM peodaerr to a nutoker 
of ibevf ifeaa. Tnienpiel prirnrial hv beenharrly 
tapped An mcieiAnloTo I bin only die a ama 
•naild pcneri kddfaunai eiipun* uui uf India iii 14 
biliiin. which wiNiUincieairtolalftpiinthy/Vh It 
a imly to prwn and kwcHcrv thai Indo has an 
appreiiahleilureuf iU\ Ilf Mxtl trade Even here, 
nir low mg adionlijr h not fully npidiicd Ve 
ahouU arratepbe to eapon oor aUii oveneaa. 
and uMcad Ilf mere Iv httop Mppller^Ki the ('arVer's 
amliheTiAao* ivftonmvrU.weihiigId urpri Ihe 
prewhunsaluroddetlend Acounlry U te i y aecda 
10 be pal Into motton arprady Ib all rach aieia 
where ladto baa the potencfal to develop 
rotopcttdve advaatapr. 

For Miaonre. nrdv J2h of all uibacm inm In 
India rooiwmr ciparenei Pripinatk taiotlon 
pokrira a (he toil two yean hove helped Burtei 
vvwtb to whal waa a dcdtoln| ae^neDi of (be 
todoMTy CM ytara apn. TV cppielte Apneni n 
nmlikchtopnwihyWAihbiear llthi Suicahad 
nu( siuaied the wnplr pum taxattnn fnrmL ihe 
truvih coukd to: mu more rapid, iraprnvinp 
(kwermneiM rrvenuei and Atoinp frwliin indunry 
mn iMve m m ycauve jikkally. 

•earoto^thelqwetofnarqiialbypfwdBreTt 
to the worfd. yei oar ihtoc to the 9 250bWen 
jtobal towfcet la mU neplIgWe A pruMid and 
toudeitAinpduarkOe hme. i heVse, can phe India 
a wy grunp ptMUiA in ihh haainrA Hveti a 1 % 
M of the world aiaHut atiuld Mean a maiiet 


Tbkdprtjaof^arttetrcWtfnporyiytof^ u r nk g ti ^ibrdW^hi m fCra ir gfMtoftoi ftrtor>ff leadqrtoe^toeob.pkatrtordrto'fVpimerAiWi 





of 121 bllUoA «hic>i i» tMcc (hr pmeM nc of dtt 
domesUe ocflct 

IQ ACQUM OUAUTV AND CO«T 


wfckA co«iU tdd qwVty and cflM IcaienUp And 
develop tkt npibtky to protfoeo «oaU<kH 
(fMlty pmtoctt « t (CM ihtS I* appMChMy 
ImTrlfcioihclo rri— I n M lriM ^mhififiihiliii 
Muld eiuUe pewuiuon iMi> nuriro where there 
ve barrten creved by oubllM banM 

CapiarMf comaw NncMic <i tke hey to 
iu c c e ec. Semg InicnwitoniJ cufWjioerhrMliheve 
hpKkKl them decaiktcdin^eKAcM lo product dew- 
lopAemuiiimigrciTMioo tecemmna.hiMvwr. 
Ifldtctie t dtKoMinuMy whete peupte are 
•iWni Kt make puPchiwdedMm purely on product 
aiulbuiet. qvallly. com and aervicc. A «uMariKd 
ennOoutnee <if product, (tuaMy, com and wnvt 
mi|lu creaK Kpocr to the new en ior new (Mimb 

HQ L£ADe MIH P W TWgWOtAN HMKH 

IV rtfjMiifa no Ideodflcd atouM be lo 
leadenhJp pMMoM Ifl iheir pepPtt ceiepotlci 
lo the lodlm marhei. ^iou|K Citdla does haw a 
lanv ronauror'mariwl.doparve icatrdewl aaMiun 
on a^nuHt all product* terw* to Aa^ieM the 
mackti 10 the dciriincw id laqr compartl M havutp 
naiHMul diMrdniiMJo <d their pniduco Ii 4 indeed 
lAMUr that India ha> aifuted iiAlT hut» »■ wry br 
from havinp a common martwt m it» own cnueMiy 
Aa lodlao common raarhel h a^ll^ for Indian 
nimpanlci to elktintly upeure eynrripet in the 
httfAc rnarkcr before actempttnp tv potiilvn 
ihemkclvt* im a ftlnhal vale 

hr) eUlLO UAAKrr PRESENCe 
OVEMCAS/ACOUK MANM 
ANOCOMPAMES 

Thcimr iiufiv enpeilunem ladnt»d*riit|i Induo 
M Nf'a winild hr ihek ahillry to peonrvr die harriers 
crcaied br in(eriiai»fM brvtds bulk dinn# ins^ 
tnvmmciH of lor^ yean IV only aoawerllce fo a 
bold and aggmahe approaeb befog adopted by 
potential Indita MNCa fo MgaMag coeipoiiiew 
brtofo ahmad. None id our IndUA nnparuo haw 
the firtaiKial rrM)uiTc> to adopt iHm bold approach 
At^niiori id brand* or cnmptntei would onh br 
[HKsMc wiih tiinenimcm Mippon. fo’Chrewa^ 
JinlMicM o( ntber a Ecind Fund or 

a Vemare Capital Fuad. 

I advocate the acquwiiHin route Mpavference iu 
ihe precnAeUi niurr of launching our own ftdan 
hnndt nil acnncal mk i* acbcwd.uncethe liner • 
a much more ndty, apewtrve. and fot^'pemating 
Kiraiegr irt aMiuacion where we have hole Mac. 

IndfoA (ompaafo* today are fo 40 poafokoft 
to adopt and achieve global reforance by iV 
year 2000 on ibelroM. wlibowi acematog 
cool elective foada to flaaace coMpuy 
and brwod acquivltlooa, pueduM ol 
Rchfiology and fovcatmcnt fo pnv 
dud developownt aod MD, Aa a 
conwiiucocr. they need ii> be nur- 
nired M ihev n'ai'h criueal tire. 


mmrtmiNQ 

mULimATHUiAlM 

AaowoldietopWReniitieGlobalVIOcna^' 
rMMrcteabth«bfo^wa;r «fca|!Mca 4.ioq4<Mi 
paaiet hew ci a tflgil wifo a aharduforng paaeni 
duiowidetprcad MNCa ha w c r fcq pdwiib amba 
foawholdaig paom lAeriewrd decatV and today 
haw no wevry fooui toaa id euolrul atmoMiaing 
subnAdil hmfo needed id acbrw growth ubirt> 
dwa fodcancQMparwvwvnotjvtmMichanrAH- 
able pDtMiQ and Is «d eeonul w acnitial 
oiue mai m i I t aibngf a d i an nam i u iM ti iM m ggfw w h 
aapifauuna b b necemary. ri a i a i a e to hrirai wrfl- 
powtamd Indbo coai pa i mj ha ving amfefonna to 
reach gkiiai leiev a r M . on a wnutar or niuMlmi 
pbafanwand n i ddf ih i im oafcwai t nfoboihfoifae 
lAds aod idobal ■artm ia Ihe vamc aaiMer f« 
4M ofihe FuRune 100 coaipamri di>, wahoui foar 
of ptaoifale lom nf comrol 

TV nKAMon cddie Ocmun ami japarwe ^obal 

eumpanie»w«k. Hiao^ pan. a mull tdihew taanb 
and Vandal uMHutMw hohhng tufommal rquav 
Make* In tuch ctimpamf i on a penowent baaw 

A tfotOat C afore sVk concept nct^ to be 
brought fo ■ V i i by fUmefol foiMHirfoni and 
banka boU a Cnfoe* Sbaw - perhapa between 
2M and 40 % « of large Mfoa co^wka wM 

ibCM fo 



wttbout worry ahow Iom of cwinl. I wonfo. 
however, at one wggeetfoo recotaoirad a held 
approach wVreby the Owrernotent conid 
encourage Bnancial foadtuiloiia to set up a PBd. 
vbkh iBppfirta. tbr Cnfota IVre (swpt. TV 
ROMadaneM of wdi a Fund wnuU protect and 
help neaae tadbn ondoruauaah and would provale 
hxtMcd auppnri. tekowng the f«nm-r Id Ihe Inthan 
cntieprencun «• c u mna iVoucKtv m hruipng 
prevtifrfoibr'Wadi'In IndefahdfoMidthrnudd 
ihmuiAnMpefoiwh a tilR hnd wvwt. ci a mmr ng nt 
and pndhamnil oceflemr 

iTC - AN mOiAN MNG 
tN THN mAKiNO 

Tour (imapanv haa hem punumg growth 
through immutfonal cumpctaiwntvn m all i& 
»phcm of upcraiHja N baa hnSi wrong brand 
cguliy tVongh appropriate poabtonfog and 
conanmer orieoatlon. 

TV ivcerM paM kaa aecn ■wrvifomn m cgBfet le 
ic c hiM i l u gy wWih haw mukJ m iTt.cowrgin g in 
one edthe kmcM oMqualin firoducen HI the wi^ 
The iwan^pM mnwconl >rwr 14«wpMtT, ihruugb 
rraming awd devdopmcwi and ca|>o«ure to 
•nternathmal (utaro. are ufay hdK dgiippcd in 
lace imemaMMtl arntpruujo and ^warhead the 
t^umpony'afmoyiftinwnridraariteei TVfofong 
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Agrl-gi I.. 


cabUfoed urengdn and Nnkagc* with cV farming 
cuouaurui) and the cmvumce to uiurce Qualify Irv 
diaAagri^Buduoforwurklinarkel* UnwdlmtM 
wvriohfiomeanindnn Sntownhd andt maikei* 
ingiprarhrad for Indian pmdiKlMn world marhri* 
Your l4«npanv uxctWully rawed low con 
funfo owrw m . hoih m the eQtuty and ik debt 
markm TV uimenicb vikxtwIuI liDR mw Um 
yew pas ownuh«rihri] in rwem of 9 brnrs at ihe 
hphpHC<amBigi'nuhi|dr<di>rr.tSttffle* hrude*. 

UnccApnl l9ff,Miur( imipjirybrntbciniccmfulV 
raVd debt nl tS I -*1 millnin ai imcrnaiMiruflv 
ctMnpeiitfW rates nt tmnM 

With appropriate Mmcglev In place and a 
•upporibw Ctfvernineoi polky IhmewwK. the 
ITC Croup b poaitioal4|itaeir to becuoie India’s 
UNC by the lubi id die century, 

The paw iw«j dnadev hair «.x*n ytwr (’umpany 
nnaform mnJfiniuAniniluvmil Lruup that is grow* 
uig rapidly us all lu husinovcs In iy~U. your 
fjenpamMurnwerwashanlvRs htinm.wKh 
NciFrufKoftv .ternrev V<HirOiii(4ny waithma 
unidrprwIuclOHniiam inthcbuMrtevsoK igarrlics 
and Tobacti i Today. ITC b a dberaJlWd (iroup In 
(be bodnewra of HoteU. Edible Olbk Paper and 
Fachaglng. f Inaiulal Scrvkew Software and lo* 
le ma HonaJ Trading, bcvldro Cigareiies and T> 
boctn. with a Crnup Turnover nf almost Jk, 6000 
croiea aad a Vt Frofti of done to lU. >00 croret. 
In ihe pad 24 yean. ITT ana Group bat grown by 
over 40 limro In Tarnowr and 100 limn In 
Froftetu IV Uarhci tjpHalhMRMi was hairb S Id 
mdhinin l9^a(dH’ihcnpri*vjulingt vchan|R'ntc 
Ihe Marlui (jpualKnum of ilu* (irnup is 
almiwl fi Milam ThrSlMketVahK •! (hr l»roup m 
Ihe Ust 21 irars V» unimHnI hv <Hvr VM) iimn m 
(hiflar irnns and hi* er>tf AOlr i«nH> m njfH'c Kf ms 

OutHim'MrFinaiHc dimsuf. mhiK )S94 budget 
Speech, has cnvis«>Ard "1 cviking ahtwiJ I have a 
vtMiitxilourinduMrial nrmsaf QuinnKaghAial reach 
and iVh naims hnoming household word* in lar* 
off ifotani UmK ~ Vr, af fTC, have bem at ihr 
fbee f rooi In prevcrlbing cbe Mrhteglr oeceMlty 
of CTVillng India’s mahliutionak whah would 
tunipclc wgh (he hrsi in ibr wurid and generate 
intrmaiainMh'spnifiirik' MaOcin India label «e 
an' ouniMlcil to becoming j prom^rh'iu Indian 
llaidwaaT and mdustrul amfetssadiir and imk* oi 
Indu s MN(> hy iM star JilM 

I «TwU lilu l» tiMHludc k tvirvianng ihat the 
lime km ni m lur us (osiand «^th iVlcrmirutKHi 

and aiuragi. and collecllvcty put uur shooUrr^ to 
iV wheel to create nut iimi a fe«, but sewril 
Indian mulMngiionals by 
the year 2000, These 
p Indian muliinaiinnais 

would chen scrir to 
_ return India lotk tnalicd 

pirabon tti thi' uiciij ii 
iX'iupMsl iviilufics jpr 
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REVIEWS 


Populalioii P(^des: Some Issues 

TNKiMumd 

PopnlatioB PoBdei Rccooridcnd: Holth, EM|Knvcmcot lad ^ittd 
by Gita Sen, Attrienne Genniin, Lincoln C Chen; Harvnrd Sahes on Populauon 
and International Health, disoibuted by Harvard Univmity ?m»s Cambridge, MA, 
USA. March 1994; pp XIV and 280; $ 14.95. 


THIS it a lenoui. ttiinuladni and dwufht* 
provoluni coUection of catay I on popylabon 
poikiet. The voluine comaint 17 euiyt 
ind. from the overview, these am 
arranfcd under four lectiom. However, dw 
eeayi fall ihoA of actually proposuf m 
eltenuuive set of population policies. The 
esiayi cofendy argue that population policy 
ii Mt confined ID'condom ’ dlltribution alone 
but impingei on tome profound quettiont 
on buim values. The editors uy thu the 
dtailenge posed to cu nent population poHckt 
it hated on three lets of fttfidiBnentaiiiiuci 
etitics. hunun rifhit and humandmlopmeat; 
wonwe's empowcrmem: and reproductive 
■nd sexual health. The editors heve 
unequivocally M«ed their concemt jo the 
overview chapter ‘^Thefint iitheipcpulancn 
potlcies should be tmufomed to mfled a 
fundamental commitment to ethics and 
human rifhia. The second it that population 
polidea. rather than coocentming simply on 
fertility control, cm only be elective and 
humane as part of broader human 
development a^roaches that create an 
enabling enviroiuiwnt within which people 
can attain their health and righa The third 
theme gives priority to two strategies: 
women's empowerment, and reproductive 
and sexual h^th services" (pp 5^). 

A rcadini of the overview and another 
easay by one'of the editors makes an^y clear 
mat the ediion are quite cooceraed on the 
emerging alliance between the *coodom’ 
distributors and the covironmeMalisU. TliU 
is a wrong alliance for a right cause. The 
enviconment^iiti appear innocent and naive 
on tile relationships between population 
growth, envirofimenial degmdtfion and the 
pattern of ecooomic development At the 
same time, their concerns are genuine lod 
there is a need to Incorporate these in 
population pdicks ai^ prograBBues. Giu 
Sen's essay in this volume aMy acticulaies 
these concerns snd auggetts vwtous ideas for 
integrating populaiioQ aad devdopment 
issues within an eosUing environment She 
believes that **enviroomentalisti and 
women' s heahb acil VI Ks CM build alUanccs 
for strategies that promote secure 
livelihoods, basic Mads, and gender equity, 
not j ust ecoooiitic de velopmem" (p 8 ). This 
will then be a just and right alUanee for 
just causes. 


The five essays in the first section are 
devoted to re-examimnf the preemaea of 
population policies arid analytically and 
intellectually this is die moat ettnulatiag 
aection in the votame. The firs eaaiy by 
Sisaeia Bok. a philoeopher (inddestally. she 
b the daughter of Gunnar and Alva Myfdal. 
and the spouse of Derdt Bek. just rrtiitd 
^cadent of Harvmti Univanity), rtisea the 
ethkal baus o( populttion pebeiea. Thb b 
M aspect that hm nceivad icMt anentioa 
iriM a na wher e ih s scope for abuse b indeed 
vary gnat iuii because populsdon growth 
may adversely affeo the soMadof hving 
of a populabott. cm populttion policies be 
iodifiereni to moral issues or human 
righes? SbsdaBek MKciactly stales the bus: 

eoncen aotoaly tiieebjeahitsthtt we moaU 
piffsue. auidy and cotbeovcly. but abo the 
mcaM ibai we caa bfitimalBiy employ sod 
that is Biott desbahk ia the coane of tiui 
pursuit. The chobea shoal andi aad cncaM 
wbee it comes 10 aesuahiy. family planaiag. 
aad duldbeinag takes pime « every level 
from the indtvidae] to ill the any to the 
latenahonal. Bacaoseihcae choicasanM ia 
coatexta of great diverttiy. iMbriitt ^a* 
det. class, ethuciiy, sad raUgiQn. ttere tte 
wide vanatioM ia what aadrriduala are able 
10 do. depeadiig oe the power rdatioattup* 
ia which 6ey ttand. But no maoer hem 
varied the cowttiU b vAbh each choices 
ire maib. it b to Tacugaiie that 

the rcsuhiM policies oflea plsce ihe Urgest 
bwdes oa women, aad n b they arbo hive 
been most ota at riak from errors in. or 
abuses of. pdicies, cusiomi. end rules 
(p 161. 

She advocates m '‘e^snsson of moral 
space” to Indudedev ei opai ei M Mopopulation 
pohciei for avoiding the Ukdy conflicrs 
between ends md means. 

BIttcal issues me taken up agaia frtrni an 
eccaooic or weltec Mglein thccoouibutkm 
by Sodar Anaud. He decria the Rttiog of 
popoittioci as a set of impersonal numbers 
conflicting with economic cakiilttWwi. and 
edvo cttes lastead, of trettii^ population as 
"people". Bopulatios p^teka should take 
iMO account people's cap^ltties in an 
cnvfroemeai of fresdon for mhximbii^ the 
individuil well-bciog. Beth fiok and AnMd 
aeetiie eritkaletiacal ittueasihe nproducti ve 
fteednm of women. 


The ethicil isnes raised in the ftrat section 
tpilLi over to the two essays In the second 
section which deal with human and 
reproductive rights. The essay by Zeidaweio 
(Boland, Rao and Zeldenaidn) b revaaling. 
When Zeidenitein—who headed the 
populate council for a number of years and 
thus ought to kno w expeesaet hb fatfi 
refirdiog the gross abuse of bumM rights 
in implemcniing family planning 
programmes, he should be taken very 
seriously. One feeb horrified to read hb 
deac ri ption of tim impbiMtuation of the 
much touted Indonesian'family ptaniting 
prcttrmme. To quote: 

'Norplanf has been admlniMeted in pan by 
ffiSMS of 'safarb'—operations ia whi^ fan* 
ily piaaniag penMoel. accompanied by 
i^bfs, eater a village, gather the populace 
logadic^ aad expouad upoa the advaauges 
of family plaaaiBg. oftan witt an impllad 
ttnai mat the vUiige will be puniibed tf 
family pbaalif mttboda are am adopted. 
These sebris have bittorkally play^ an 
importaai peri In ladonrsii't fantily plan* 
alai p roy am ree, typically resultiag ia vil> 
lags womea's mass accaptance of eenira* 
captioa oflea of tho ooe matte beUig 
promoted at iMl particular moment by the 
govemmeat (p 99). 

No. furiher testimony thM Zekkoilein's 
b nsedad 10 bring heme the gtou abuK of 
freedoms perpetrated in implenentiag 
fertility contiol measures. If these are the 
ground realities. ti«n how does one make 
populttion policy 7 ] take recourse to quoting 
Zeideottein again; 

la our view, human rlghii. particularly 
women's reprodueiiverighti, nuistbemoved 
from the periphery to (be cenoe of coftcere.,. 
it would ttkoowkdge ihai each woman hu 
4 right to libeny and secwiiy of person, 
tacludaag SB absolute right to bcdily imegriQ' 
and to decide herself on mitten of leauality 
and childbeariBg with no gMcifsr ea ce from 
her parinm. family, bealttcare profea sl oMls. 
rdigsous groups, the ttaia. orany otter actor. 
CoroicM would be aipressly defined to 
ladode forced abortion, suriliitboa. or 
coafra e sp ti ve use; timdssuaJ of aafeabonloe; 
and more subtle activities, sucb u tbs 
i w p oalte of psycholofical prsaaure aad 

ill I imf rfMf \wih»r»y 

When, for example, a woman who is 
deapmaly poor b offered a tignificaai 
araeuat of money or aocial benefits* or b 

daaled them oa the basis of dictated 
rsproductive choices, she who b mott ia 
omd md help b lunte iasiead (p 100 ). 

Is sddite 10 rsproductive rights, the poUcy 
irould guarmiae broad equal'rights fsr 
woosn with reapecito otharipbcfes of Ufa. 
such as Mucite. ininlag. anapjoystil. 
family relattou. p roperty righa, poUdeal 
Ufa. land taaure, and iahtthaaca. turoMld 
also aaaura that woaan are free from 


hiruimeiK. tbau. gnita) avtilitiM. od 
gcitder*bued violnce. Moreover, (be 
polkjr would emphMiee looUl ead 
ecoAomk rigbu (bei. eJihougfa iiteludod in 
mejot bumui rigbti iMirumeiiu. have 
of(eD beea ig sored ia deference u> 
civil led pelilieel rxghu. Among theae eie 
rifhti to adeqoite primery heaHh cere, 
bouiing, ioeieJ iccurtty. educeiioe. end 
nutriiioA (p 100). 

ZeidenMein ie obviouily advoceiing (he 
withdrawal of population programmee for 
the lake of populatimconiroi. This U9uiie 
explicit whea he ttys that "ouaJity of care, 
rather than demographic targeii and 
number* of acc^tori would be the cenlnl 
concern** (p 100) ( wi*h our health and 
family welfare miniatry take* note of thi* 
obiervation even though they refute to 
liiten to lome of ua when we expreas the 
aame view. Zeidenaiein ha* teen 
enlightenment but realiaea that there will 
be stiff resluance for the new enlightened 
population policy. He tiaiei "the policy 
would face ttiff opposition from the 
eMrenched Intertati of imernaclonal donor* 
and government*.... that are wedded to ihe 
idea of feniliiy control enforced from 
above: from international economic 
insiitulioni that have recently required 
"airuciural adjuiimenti"; and from 
government! uninterested in social 
invesimenu. Similarly, it could expect 
strong resistance from powerful 
nongovernmental group*, such as'‘religious 
fundamentalisia of all persuasions, social 
conservatives, those espousing patnarchal 
notions of women and the family, and 
those holding economic power” (pp ItX^ 
lOI). In the light of this itatement. there 
is little hope that the type of population 
^licy advocated in this volume can be 
implemented In out country in the 
foreseeable future. A I most al I the opposing 
factors that Zeidensiein mentions are 
present here now and in great strength. 

What IB the basic condition required to 
enforce the new population p^icy? The 
third section which addresses this question 
comes up with "women*! empowermenr 
as the key to this issue Srilau Batliwala 
elaboiaies this concept and the essential 
conditions for empowering women. 
Empowerment is a process as well a* the 
result of that process. According to 
Batliwala “(he goals of women's 
empowerment are to challenge patriarchal 
ideology imaJe domination and women's 
subordination); to transform the structures 
end institutions that reinforce and 
perpenjste gender discrimination and social 
inequality (the family, caste, class, rdigion. 
educational processes and institutions, the 
media, health practices and systema, Laws 
and civil codes, political processes, 
development models, and government 
institutions): and to enable poor women to 


gain access to, smI control of. both material 
nd infortnatiorul resouices. The process 
of empowermem must thus addms all 
relevim structures and sources of power" 
(p 130). Tbii is indeed a tall order. IIk 
advocated in this volume strike at 
the very root of the organisational structure 
of presetM societies and therefore a rapid 
and peaceful traasitioil appears a utopian 
dream. But many real iiie* have their origin 
in dreams. 

Nearly half the number of essays deal 
with questions on reproductive health and 
reproductive rights. The area of 
reproductive heal Lh is a dark area and hidden 
and u nperccived morbidity not orti y bloc ks 
our understanding of the problems and Ihe 
extern of its severity but also prevent* the 
development of a comprehensive plan of 
action to tackle the pr^em. The plan of 
action envisaged by Adnenne Ccrmiin ei 
al includes “broader information and 
services for women, programmes to 
encourage men's responsibility for their 
own sesual behaviour, and reaearch and 
action to promote healthful and equitable 
sexuality and gender relattons" (p 9). Ian 
Aitkin and Laura Beichenbacb go further 
and advocate a comprehensive heal ih plan 
intefTiiinghealth workers.community and 
health delivery services lo fundioo as a 
whole. They consider this to be the most 
cost*erfectiyc to deal with reproductive 
health problem* in the long run. There are 
probably many seminal ideas expounded 
in the essays on reproductive rights but 
(hey are yci to be translated into legal ngMs 
snd obligsiions. 

In an important essay. Anrudh Jam and 
ludith Bruce, two of the long-time senior 
policy planners in the population council, 
decry Ihdr own poficies. propounded and 
implemented through the population 
council for nearly 40 year*, and advocate 
a new reproductive health approach to 
population policy. They call for a 
redefinition of family planning, a 
raorientalionoriti goali. and a reassessment 
of the result*. They ate against viewing 
population pc4icy as a fenility reduction 
policy and family planning as the instrurnem 
to achieve that end. Instead, fami ly ^anni ng 
should be the instrument for safeguarding 
reproductive health and population policies 
should be 00 different frtMi development 
pc^icies. Reducing class, ethnic, and gender 
disparities through good social and 
development prdicy will turn out to be 
good population p^icy also. If Jain and 
Bnsce new eoncluA. alter 30or more year* 
of experience in implementing family 
prognmnie*. thH good popularion policy is 
no different from good development policy 
artd (hit it can succeed only In an ^aluanan 
environment, wc should he^ to (har wisdom 
and advice. In this context I am remioded 
of an excharqe between a visiting Chinese 


deli^stiOA of perl i amentpri an* and a former 
chief minister of Kerala The chief minister 
i* reported to have asked the leader of (he 
Chinese delegation why the Chinese 
resoRod to compulsion in family planning 
when it wu never used in Kerala and both 
had almost idenucal birth rates. IIm answer 
probably tics in (he fact that Kerala women 
enjoyed greater freedom in exercising their 
reproductive rights and therefore a 
voluntary family planning programme 
achieved a greater ^gree of success. The 
lesson is that egalitarianism should include 
not only economic and social equality but 
also reproductive freedom for women. 

Hk final essay in the volume by Zeitlin, 
Goviftdaraj and Chen is.on financing of 
reproductive and sexual health services. 
They examine the existing sources of 
financing of population programmes and 
conclude that it is baiically for financing 
contraceptives. Esiimaies of resources 
devoted 10 reproductive and sexual health 
are weak* or non*existent. Total health 
expenditures in many low* income countries 
are far below needs Reduction in military 
spcnding^in developing as well as in 
developed countrie5*-*can release much 
needed resources for this area. 

IV issues raised in this volume deserve 
immediate atteniion. The Iniemational 
Popu lation Conference wi 11 meeX in Cairo in 
September lo lake ^tock of (he achievements 
and problems in ihe population fwld since 
the last meeting al Mexico. This global 
gathering will alsospelJoulthenewdirecbOfts 
in population policy foe the next decade. If 
(he issues raised in (his volume are noi widely 
debited and understood, then is a good 
chance thai the unwitting alliance of the 
environmentalists and the ‘condom* 
distributors will carry the flag. 

This volume has appeared at the most 
opportune time for us. IV Swaminathan 
Committee has drawn up a national 
population polky and it may be adopted by 
default. This is a lime for national debate. 
We may at Iasi adopt a national population 
policy at a tune when the very basis of such 
a policy is under examination. When 
population policy experts advocate a 
comprehensive developmental approach to 
population we are pns^ly moving away 
from such an approach. The new approach 
IS not for abandteung population policy but 
to make it an integral part of development 
policy, 'nus is (he only approach u^ich can 
respect reproductive freedom and rights and 
guarantee equality between women and men. 

Nc$e: All quotes mc from the volume under 
review. This publicaiiDn is funded by the 
Swedish IntematioiwJ Development Authority 
and eopiei eit avei Isbie free of cm i to sehoixrs 
from (he devHopini coBRlriei Copies can be 
had from' Direcior. Centre for fopvlelioii ind 
Devefopmeai Studies. Harvard Dnlvenity. 9 
Bow Streei, Cambrtdic. MA 02l3t. USA 
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Complex Patten 

KftniJulithi Mskaad 


Artbaoi and Ibdiittrl^isttwc^lBdiaD Weaving is tke Tweatfdh Ccatuy 
by Tirthankar Roy; Oxford University Press, New Delhi. 1993; pp li *** 243: 
Rs 290. 


TEXTILES and weaving are inextricaMy 
mixed with the cultural identity of India, 
having been the most important part of our 
economic life, next only to agriculture, 
over the centuries So much so that the 
effects of colonialism and industrialisation 
on the textile Industry have evoked very 
strong responses among scholars. The 
received wisdom is that there was a uniform, 
across'the-hoard decline in output and 
employment in all segments of textile 
production . Tirthankar Roy argues that such 
conclusions oversimplify the extremely 
complex set of responses by indigenous 
crafts to the wide-ranging transformation 
ushered in by indusiriakisaiion and 
‘'urges that, rather than worrying about 
deinduitrialisation. it is more interesting to 
ask whai causes institutions! changes in 
the crafts and what institutions make 
them viable". 

To answer these questions Roy looks at 
the developments in the textile industry 
io India since 1900, a point of time when 
the still surviving segments of the handloom 
industry began io grow. A point repeatedly 
emphasised by Roy it that the handloom 
sector was not homogeneous—not in the 
textiles produced, nor in the markets catered 
to, nor in organisational features The 
survival of handloom production which 
could co*exist with powerloom units in 
spite of their very different capiiaMabour 
ratios is oftdn explained as the resu'. of the 
handloom weaver deliberately lowering 
his returns—I e. by self-eipluitation—to 
offset the productivity advanuge of the 
powerloom sector. Roy offers an alternative 
explanation for the survival and even 
growth of handlooms in the present 
century,—that it was due to (be conscious 
decision of the weaver to use the advanuge 
of product differentiation arid diversifying 
into high value added textiles. This was 
accompanied by other changes as well- 
increasing disparities among weavers, 
urbanisation of weaving and the adoption 
of techniques that displaced family labour 
in yam processing. To some extern, all the 
accompanying changes were an outcome 
of (he survival strategy of shifting to 
varieties which did not face competition 
from mill cloth, which meant that a home- 
based production unit had to become more 


open (or vulnerable) io buying yam and 
in marketing its productioo. Integ^ to (his 
survival was the grovini urbanisation of 
haridloom wesv i ng and the development of 
more faciory«like weaving complexes 
(^karkhanai'i, which also kd to growing 
polarisation between the capitalistic 
weavers and the poorer weavers. These 
changes had specif regioAal panernt. and 
Roy ines to integrate all these diverse 
xirands in this study. 

The Tirsi two chapters art devoted to 
(|uan(itaiive analysis and the main 
inferences which can be drawn from the 
available time senes dau. Comparing ihc 
market shares of imponed. Indian mill and 
handloom clolh {pp 28 and 29) what 
becomes evidem it ihat between \900 and 
1939 the main gainers were Indian mills, 
while the market share of imported cloth 
declined proportioriately. Handlooms. in 
spite of some ftuctualkHu, held steady, rod 
even showed a moderate increase in 
their market share from 27.6 per cent in 
1900-1904 to 31.6 per cent in 1935-39. 
The author draws some tentilive 
conclusions from the data on output, 
prices and profils. The main (rends were: 
growing inequality across producers, which 
also meant that surplus capiial for 
accumulation was available to the more 
prosperous segments; e large part of the 
growih in output must be attributed to 
technical change--shifting to belter looms 
and improved process, which weakened 
the traditional family-baaed production 
unit; and. finally, the noticeable diversi* 
fication imo finer and coAlier fabrics, in 
what Roy calls a "deepeoiog die product 
struclura''. 

Roy himself prefaces these chapters 
with an extensive discussion on data 
constraiMs. and some of the assumptions 
from which the conclusions are deri ved are 
alsoperhaps open to debate. To begin with. 

(he ^setissioa cm loarket throes does not 

con vey much I n the absence of any otimaies 
on the total sixe of the markel, a^ whether 
it grew or remained siagaant or even 
declined in the period. Also, the argument 
for widening di^utfities atfbng weavers is 
based on the data on profits and wages per 
yard, between 1924 tod 1940 (pp 38. 39 
and Figure 3). While wages show a steady, 


(hough gradual, decline over the period, 
pr^iu. after a sharp fall in 1932. mainiaiiied 
a tiling tread till 1939, with thegipb^ween 
proTitf and wages alio widaaing. Roy's 
argumern ii thm proflu reflaet tbe eafning 
of capitalist (‘Uboor-hiting eorpofite') 
weaver households, vdiile wagai represent 
the earniogt of poorer weaven with no 
direct access to the markeu. But what was 
(he proportion of tbe two ciaiaei among 
weaving bouieholda? What was the ibara 
of proflu accruing to nKrchim/iradera, as 
compared to weaven? Such trouMesome 
questions recur throughout the chapten 
devoted to statistical data. 

The rest of the book analyses various 
dimenitonsof the changing w^d of textile 
production—in organisation, product mix. 
the regional variations and technical 
options. To begin with. Roy points out that 
^ the 19301 . the general percepuon that 
the industry wu In general decline or in 
a state of ensis had changed, and the official 
reports had turned to accounts of the 
chanfing or|aniiati«)ai aTrangemenis in 
handlooms. Weavers with no access to the 
market could tell their cloth through 
coniracu with merchantAraderi. either on 
a 'wage' contract system, or through a 
'price' conlTKt. Explaining (he differences 
in (he weavers' itatus implicit in these 
lermt. Roy also says chat in the weilent 
and southern parti of the country, weavers 
were a powerful class, and weaver traders 
were booming more and more evident. In 
the eastern and northern regions, however, 
the merchant/producer divide remained. 
The exploitativeness of the contracts also 
depended on the relative strength of the 
weavers in different regions. While the 
weavers were quite powerful in Sholapur. 
in southern Andhra the weavers were 
subjected to very ex ploitaiive terms under 
the existing cliss<aste social relations. 
The migration of weavers 10 urban centres 
also devdopedaclass of proletariat weaven 
employed in larger weaving units. All these 
changes led not only to capital formation 
among (he large weavers, but also to 
different sources of capital—from trading 
and production, from trading in yarn or 
cloth. 

Perhaps the most interesting pan of 

Roy's study is the chapter which diicusses 

tbe different kinds of demand for cloth 
and the adjustment of handloom weavers 
to the competition from imported cloth, as 
well as Indian mill production. Roy hare 
distinguishes between 'static* and 
'dynamic' adjustment. 'Static' adjustment 
was characterised by the growing 
specialisation in fibrlcs and designs 
where (he imported/mlII cloth could not 



conya w . foraer laduM both iha 
cotTM ('oMStty') eM Md tta Am. 
Qpmatei raofe*of fibrici. while mill 
cloth doalwawd 1b te medlufli nsfo of 
textilM. The cofepantive advanufe of 
haftdlooaaiaproducini wovaB(Moppoicd 
10 phnied) d^ina wu cipeciBlIy marked 
In cloth with cMiraiiini borders eivd 
'pilloi*. which were ueed it driped 
prinMU (MfU. Awdi. etc). Roy observes 
that Che denwd for eloChlAf comprised 
cloth which cooM he mode into dresm by 
stitchini. ABd doth which was draped and 
was thus a *finisbed *rhc lacier 

was usually made with prominent patterns 
woven 00 tte loom, and coetrascirti borders 
with intricate desifos. which became the 
special market which (he bandloom sector 
could cater to. 

The inportaoce of culture*ipeclfic 
consumer behaviour and Its impact on 
production activities has not really been 
bifhllfhtid till now. In the Indian contest, 
two pauems of demaitd were to be seen. 
While women, by snd large, stayed with 
traditional ganaeaii. men shifted to more 
wesiem-ityle cloching which involved 
stitching. To Roy. the response of the 
industry to this changing demand penem 
and shifting 10 (ha production of piecegoods 
was a process of 'dynamic a^ustment*. 
The ioveatioB of synthetic chemical dyes 
in the ]9lh century revolutionised teslile 
technology. For It^ia this meani the total 
sclipse of vegetable dyeing and dyers, and 
following a relative long eiperimenial 
phase of using the oew dyes, gradually 
more standardised production with more 
even quality evolved, marked by some 
more institutional ('dynamic*) changes. 

One of (he noteworthy developments in 
(he period till 1940 was (be growing 
urbanisation of weaving. In 1940. 4S per 
cent of the looms in Madras presidency 
were in towns, while the comparable figures 
for BotiUiiy and central provinces were 35 
per cent and 19 per cent. This trend was 
more prominent in the south and west than 
in (he north and east, Roy concludes (hat 
the level of urbanisatioa of a region was 
closely linked to the urbanisation of 
weaving, which also led to more large- 
scale weaving units and a more diversified 
product range. 

A pert of the changing scenario of textile 
production was the adoption of more cost- 
effective technolofies. both in loom detign 
and the recourse to mill warping. Roy 
cautions that (bou^ the data m these 
modifications is very unclear, ii can be 
seen (hat provinces with more progressive 
industry departments had switched over to 
fly abunle looms to a greater extent. Use 
growth of sm^l-scale power looms was 
also an in^ortant devdopmant. especially 
since this was an outcome of capitalistic 


biadloom weaving, and has to be 
■**^**"»****^ in that context. 

The book concludes with a review of 
government poUcies ie the colonial and 
post-independence period. The author is 
particularly critical of present-day 
government policy which (reals all 
handloem weavers as an undifferentiated 
group. overiChAing economic and social 
disparities within the group. 

Pus book is an interesting addition to 
the ‘new' orthodoxy in economic history 
writing which stresses that indigenous 
lastitutions were not merely passive pawns 
under the forces of colonialism and 
industrialisauon.bul were sturdy survivors 


AS a result of the ritualistic approach and 
the Jack of genuine concern for the 
uplifement of the co-operative rural 
c^it structure on the part of political 
leadership, this credit syilem continues to 
stagnate. The real pr^lem lies at the 
primary level, whereas even today the m- 
charge apex institution NABARD talks 
mainly of launching ''an action plan for 
improving the viability of state and 
diitria level co-opentive banks". When 
NABARD signs memorandums of 
UBderstanding with the coocernad state 
govenuDcnti for this purpose, it will surely 
Insisi on a time-bound action pro gia mme for 
die mttructuri ng and activatingof (he primary 
societies for enebJiDg them to reach a higher 
stage of development as multipurpose 
societies. Pie question is: lo wbai extent are 
political ioterfcrence and lack of co- 
oper ati ve leaderslup the caure of the present 
stagnant situation? It is in this context 
(hat (he study under review acquires 
significance policy-makers and pro- 
gramme implemenion. 

This study is the 161st monogr^ of (he 
Ceecre for Management of Agriculture in 
(he Indian Institute of Management. 
Ahmedabad. Based on the case-study 
approach, il examines the pefformaoce of 
two rural financial institutions (RFIs^ 
Anad Farroera' Co-operative Bank and 
Aruvikara Farmers' Co-operative Bank in 
Kerala—when they functioned as Primary 
Agrkultiual Credll Societies (FACS) and 
later when they emerged as Farmers' 
Service Societies (PSS). 


who could adap(to(l)enewcondi(i<»n!i in 
a changing worid. The book's eirengih— 
and its weakneis^is (hat it aims ai 
providing a comprebenslre overview ol 
the response of Indian handlooms. a major 
craft-based production system. The 
adjustments and processes were extremely 
complex, with very distinct regional 
differences snd internal differentiation 
within the producing classes. In trying to 
capture all these strinds within a mere 
240 pages, the book ii often jumpy, and 
makes for rather difficult reading. A more 
suaifhtforwsrd Kcount region by region 
may have added to the clarity and 
readability. 


The study his addressed the following 
two questions; (I) what orgaaliational 
prineiples are involved in promoting RPli? 
and (2) what ii the performance of RRs 
like FACS and FSS7 To sun with, the 
authors enunciate the following four 
organising pnndples for promoting any 
RR: 

fi) Vertical integration of (he orginisa* 
tional structure of field-level offices 
of the RRs; 

(ti) density of field level offices of (he 
RRs; 

(ill) coverage of farmers and other clienti 
by (he RRs; and 

(iv) diversified and multiple products 
which are horizontally integrated, that 
is multi-funciional role of the RRs. 
The performance of (he two selected 
rural co-operative financial institutions is 
evaluated on the buis of nine criteria 
derived from the four organising principles 
mentioned above: (1) vertical organisaiion. 
(2) density of field offices. (3) coverage 
of farmers with special reference to weaker 
sections, (a) membership end (b) borrowing 
membership. (4) inequality in the 
distribution of loans. (S) sverage transac¬ 
tion costs, financial costs and profitability. 
(6) size of operations per society toquiPtify 
scale of operations. (7) composition of 
credit and oon-credit operations. (9) scsie 
and scope economies in these costs, snd 
(9) loan delinquency rate. In iddition. the 
study else reviews the performance at the 
level of farmers and other clients by 
selec li ng 5 per cent of the rural households 


Rural Co-operatives: Conditions 
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m the sAin^ iret of openiioA of the two 
lelected PSS. Theit^iroldeu for the two 
PSS were gethered for 25 yeirs so u to 
obttin adetftilod performance picture when 
they worked u PACS and later when they 
became PSS. 

Betides the iiuroductory chapter, the 
monograph coQUini three more chaptere, 
ooe each on the two PSS followed by the 
final chapter on concluaiooi and 
implication!. There arc fou r figures amJ 4S 
tablet. 

The Anad Farmers' Bank started as a 
Credit Society in 1924. became a service 
co-operative in 1990. a service coHiperaiive 
bank in 1974 and in I97S it was convened 
to become a Farmers' Service Co-operative 
Bank covering two panchayat areas with 
60.000 population aod 4.200 bectarei of 
cultivate land mainly under cash craps. 
The area his adequate development 
infrastructure—all*wcaiher pucca roads, 
etectrtclty. market yards, etc. Without going 
into further details in this brief review, 
mention may be made of the fact that the 
society has a long history of sound 
flniDciiJ management and multipurpose 
functioning. Its deposit mobdiiaiion, on an 
average, was neiriy Rs (wo lakh when i( 
wu only a FAC while this figure jumped 
to Rs ICb lakh after it became an Its 
dependence on funds from DCCB was only 
around 39 per cent of loanable resources 
whereas It was as high as 66 per ceni when 
it was only a PAC. It has two branches 
besides dw head ofTicci (hnc field offices, 
five input depots, sis procurement centrei 
and 12 consumer stores. Both the branch 
offices and head office are housed in their 
own buildings. The number of m e mber s is 
13J65 as againn 12452 househoMi in the 
area. The members borrowing non- 
agriculuiraJ ioans formed about 46 per cent 
of total members, the corresponding 
percentage fbr agriculture] loans being 28 
percent. Only 22 per cent of the ouisianding 
loans were over^. 

The Anivikara FSB came up as a society 
of mutual help in 1924 and became an FSB 
in 1979. Itt area of operabon has 6417 
families with 16.432 persons. As In the 
case of the first bank.the area has adequate 
development infrastructure. Cash crops ore 
the maip crops of the area. Tlte FSB has 
9.130 members with the percentage of 
borrowing members being 75. lu deposits 
stood at Rs 30 lakh and its dependence on 
funds from DCCB hw cone down from 
71 per cent when it was a PAC to 61 per 
cent when it became an FSB. It is a multi' 
functional bank with one branch, four 
consumer stores, three input depots and 
one procurement centre. lu loan recovery 
position at 10 per cent of overdue loans 
was belter when it was a FAC as comp are d 
with the corresponding percentage of 40 
now when it is an FSB. 


While i&ii research work hat brought 
out that Ike performance of FACS is 
distiBctly better wbeo they became FSB 
becauseof larger area of operation, larger 
membership and combination of credit 
and noo-cn>Sii activities, it could have 
also highlighted that primary level co- 
opentives In Kerala are working success' 
Ailly because of five factors, vit. non* 
Interference by government, higher 
literacy, larger deposit mobilisation and 
leii ^pendence on central financing 
agency, predomiiunce of cash crops and 
mult I •functional operations which meet all 
ihe local needs—credit, farm inputs, 
consumer goods and procurement of 
produce. Being a case study, a few points 


Aoul the men bebiod {beae two p rimar y 
level co-operative banka—tbeir age, 
profession, income, election lysteaL tireir 
degree of active Involvonent ai reflected In 
(he managing committee tneetiofi, the main 
hsi of agenda items, etc—would'have told 
us to what eiuM good leadership can make 
effkient aid viablerkiral flnaocial iutilutiens. 

*nseie ii a need for more and more such 
case studies to bring out the succeu of 
primary level riital flnanciai Institutions in 
different pats of India and to hi^lighi the 
factors underlying their success. 

Though this is a modest reKsreh effort 
relailog to co-operaiivei. the authors are 
ai^aremly shy |o mention 'co-operative* 
in ihe title of the publication. 
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Restrictive IVade Practices in India, 1969-91 

Experience of Control and Agenda for Further Woric 


poper evaluatei the experience of control <4 restrictive trade prtsetiees (RTP) in India by the Monopolies and 
Rtstrietive Trade Practices (MRTP) Commission under the MRTP Act. 1969. This experience is examined by a statistical 
analysis cf P^P itujui^es instituted and disposed of by the commission since the enactment of this legislation till 1991 
to which the latest published information relates. Based on this evaluation, as a second objective, the paper also presents 
an agenda for further work in this area 


I 

IhCroducticA 

THIS paper purpotu lo appniic pfincipally 
(he experience of control of Renricti ve Trede 
PractKei (RT?) in India by the Mooopc^ies 
and Reurictive Trade Polices (MRTP) 
Comndsuon under the MRTP Act. 1969. 
This experience if examined by a uaiiMical 
analyaia of the RTF inquJne^ msiiiuted and 
diapoiedof by the MRlPCommisrion aince 
the enactment of thi i leg if lai ion in 1969 (i II 
1991 to which the Jaieft publiahed infer* 
mition relaiet. Baud on this eipenence. 
as a second objective, this paper al^ presents 
an agenda for further work in this area. 

There are, to be sure, a number of books 
dealing, excluHvciy or importantly, with RTP 
in India.' Generally speaking, this literature 
covert this subject by reproducing orders/ 
Judgmenis of the MRTP Commission/ 
Supreme Coun/high courts, fully or in a 
summary form, or by giving the provisioru 
of the MRTP Act and the rules framed 
thereunder, and explaining and elaborating 
thesame with Aciet and the cau-laws. While 
useful in its own way, this material is not 
a substitute for the statiitical analysis of the 
kind referred to in the above pan None of 
the books which we perused before we 
embarked upon this study, dealt with such 
an analysis. Then, thus, existed a gap that 
needed to be filled in for an assessment of 
the efficacy of control of RTP. This paper 
is a modest attempt in that direction. 

Secondly, this subject is topical. Pollowing 
the New Industrial Policy of 1991. the MRTP • 
Act was amended in 1991. This amendment 
has temoved the threabold limAt. of assets 
i n respect of MRTP comperucs and domlnam 
undertaking and the related provisioiu on 
their expansion, etc. The policy also 
announc^ that emphasis will now be placed 
on controlling and regulating monopolistic, 
reatricii ve and unfair trade practicas. Bartier. 
some economists had advocated a bask 
change (n the approach to ihe control of HIT 
in the MRTP Act from the Tulf^r reason to 
the perse.^ Recently a group of expens have 


al so advocmed such a change.' In (he contest 
of this debate, cur views on this sub^i. 
bawl on the above analysis and a scrutiny 
of the argumenu advan^ in tbs behalf, 
given at the end of tbs paper, would, wc 
hope, be of some value in the discussion. 

This paper is presented in five pins. The 
following pan gives ihc background of the 
MRTP Act, and outlines the scope of this 
study. The iWrd pan presents an accoum 
of this kgislatiun. and describes the nature 
of staiitiicx. The fourth pen deals with the 
uatisitcs relating to RTP. TheBDalpaitlisu 
the agenda for further work. An outline of 
the subtopics dealt with in these p«ts will 
be found at the beginning of each pan. 

If 

Backgroflwl ud Scope 

We first trace the developments leading 
to the cnKOnesH of the MRTP legislation in 
1969, This IS followed by a discussion on 
the question of priority at the bask objective 
of the act. namely, prevention of con* 
ceiXraiion of economic power, and the 
specifics of concenration covered under the 
act. Rnally. we delineate the scope oS this 
study. 

BArKcaouMD 

The Comutution of India says. *^The Scute 
shal I. in perticular. direct its policy towards 
securing" (and then continuea in parts (b) and 
<c) respectively), lb) thattheownerslupand 
control of the marerial resources of the 
communily are so distributed as best to 
subserve the common good, and <c) that the 
operation of the ecorwenk system does not 
result in the concentrAkn of wealth and 
means of production to the common 
detriment"/ 

These eoncems for a ftir distribution of 
income and wealth and prevoMion of undue 
coocemraiion of economic power have 
always figured prominendy in the official 
policy docum en ts oflhegov cw m an i of In^i 
Since then. Thus, for example, (he Induitnal 


Polky Resolution of 1956. the Industrial 
Policy Statements of 1977 and 19S0, and the 
Five-Year Plans all list these u mkfor 
objectives of government of India's polky 
and plarts. 

Punher, the question regarding whether 
the operation of (he economic system has 
resulted towards progress on these ob^cti vei 
or ihetr retardation, and the extent of change 
thereon has been investigated by a number 
of official committees/commisiions and 
researchers, and based on the suggestions/ 
recommendations of these bodies, govern* 
meni have taken a number of legislative and 
other remedial measures as a follow-up. 

To refer to some ma^or and influential 
works on (his subfeci; In 1964, the P C 
Mahalanobis Committee' reported that the 
working of (he economic system has resulted 
in an excessive (in the sense of more than 
whaican be justified or considered necessary) 
concentration of wealth and income in pri vate 
hands, and pleaded for more comprehensi ve 
inquiries into the questions and issues related 
to such concentration. In 1965. the KC Das 
Gupta Commission.^ appointed as s follow¬ 
up [>f tbs plea, reported that in a large number 
of induMnes. markets were monopolistic/ 
oligopolislic. lhai monopolistic/restrictive 
trade practices were not rare/prevailed on a 
large scale, and that concentration ai the 
aggregate level was substantial. Toprohibii 
such practices and to control monopolies/ 
oligo^ies and aggregate concentration, the 
cwnmission recommended a number of non- 
legislative measures, and also an enactment 
for whidi it gave a draft of 'The Mon^olies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Bill. 1965". 

The draft BiH was based on two principles: 
one that the country "needed highesi 
production possible** and two that "it is 
achieved tnCh the least damage to the people 
and secures to them (he maximum benefit’*.' 
The bill wM widely discussed and debated 
both in pariiameiu and outside for long, and 
finally became an aci in 1969. The act became 
operational from the next year. 

Of ihe several noteworthy developments 
which propelled the enactment, three were 
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iwtaipi voyinlluentiAi. The fine wuRK 
Efistfi'i report* Mbmioed in 196? end tfie 
w)cond was S Dun Commiltee's repon'’ 
nbmiiwdm 1969. ThaereporuhighlifMed 
how (Ik working of (he licensing sysiem had 
helped incfewe concemration of cconomk 
power in private hands, especially of 
eitibllihed business houses, partly by 
deieninffresthcbni eiury of (kw groups. 
This developmenl. in those days was 
popularly regarded as concentrailon working 
10 (he cominon detrimenc. The third 
developmenl was political when (he Congress 
Party was t^i( in 1969 on the ground of 
reorienting economic policies, radically to 
Che left . ThI s was perhaps the nw«( i nflueniiiil 
event. This act, and other measures such u 
naiioftalisation of banks in 1969 were 
ccmldcnd u pnviAng convincingc vidence 
thtflhegovertimeni would keep the promises 
given at the party platform while announcing 
the split. 

The OtwnoN on PwoRTTY 

Although prevention of undue con* 
eentration has been one of the major 
ofe^ives, (here have been other ohyectives 
also in India' secononuc pol Icy and planni ng. 
So the two (fuesuoiu m this comext are : 
What are these ebjectivea? And how high 
Is the prevention of concentration objective 
i«i*d*wr these other objectives? 

We may deal with these questions, 
beginning with the pua>doft as given in ihe 
CwitiAien iiseJf. At (he outset, reference 
was made to Article 39(c) from whence it 
must have heeci noted that the amcle does 
not BUack concentntionperse; whK it stack i 
is only (hai concentration which produces or 
leads to common detrimeni, or is likely to 
do so. 

The phrase common detnment ii wide 
open, and it is not easy to grasp it 
unambiguously. Thus, for example. Article 
39(a) of (he Constitution directs (he Suce 
towards securing “that the ci ti zeiu. men and 
women equally, have the right to an adequate 
means of I i velihood". and A rticle 43 uks (he 
Stale to endeavour io secure “to all workers 
.... a living wage", and in particular *To 
promote cottage industries".'^ 

Itdoes not require an in-depth examination 
to conclude that these objectives contller in 
practice, at least m (he short run. Thus, for 
example, high concentration resultant frun 
technological and pecuniary economies of 
scale, ai^ X* and allocative efnciencies 
. promote in the short run rapid growth and 
a living wage to those employed. This it 
common goud. But it ilao pfomotes in that 
period only a low em^oyrneru growth. This 
is common detrimem. Or to put the matter 
differently, by taking another example, 
promotion of coaaBi induMnes leads to fatter 
enploymen grt^wth In the short run. but 
such IndufUiea have only low*efTiciency and 


are poor pay*ma 0 en. Tbe fliii is coemoo 
good; the Mcood is common dscrimenL 

Since the objective of prevention of 
concflwatioA of ec ono mic power in privtte 
hands hes been largely itiscusaed in (he 
context of loduttri^ pcdicy aad planning, it 
is worthwhile to examine ihU quattion 
elabureiely m that context. In industry, we 
have been having a lumbci of objectives, 
in particular rapid growth, reduebon in 
regional imbatarKO. protacuoAfpromoclon 
of small industry, b^des of course (he 
objective on conceiMrailon. Take, for 
example. Ihe case of estaMisbOKH of a large 
plaM 10 an uidustrially underdeveloped area 
by a large pri vase company/ business house. 
On (he regional balance objective, this 
e«tablishmeni subserves common good. On 
the other hand. OH th e ccn cc Btfioon objective 
it produces eommoedetrineM. Abo.inview 
of pre-emption of some resources for the 
needed infrastructural investmeau in Ihe 
un^f developad a re a wh en bawft of it, fewer 
reiourees are available for invesonenidirectiy 
in indusmal/mamifacturini activity. Thus, 
indusirial/maiiufuctunng growth will cnly 
be small in the short run So thi^ alvo t> 
common deiriment on ihe gri »w(h objective. 

Ax a lirial illuyraiion on tills point, we 
re ler to the Das <3up(a Commission*i report. 
While rmah l oocaned with the undesirelde 
consequences of excessive eoncentratuwi it 
has Jocumenied. and for which it has 
suggested remedial measures, the report has 
alM> recorded ihe achKvements of con> 
ccntrmion. Ot ihe several passages on ihr 
latter, the following ihree seem to be the 
most leUini! 11) "Big business has doiw 
much for tia‘ ctHintry ’«eenrkimic bertciment 
and as s consk'queficv for the alleviation of 
the poor men x misery." (2» ** what Imk 
devciopmchi there iv owc« much to Ihe 
adventure anil drillot a few men who have 
in the process mcceeded also in becoming 
‘big business .ihus rPiKentrating in Iheir 
hands a great portion r•! the economic po wee 
controlling and directing (he production and 
distrshuoun ot natu^nal wealth and income 
It is fair also ui state that after concentrating 
power in their hands these tw have gone 
on often to push forward devdopmeni of 
further indistnes, which has been in ihe 
ujvamageof (he country.” (3)**.... economic 
power may be relied upon to make important 
conin bution to i ndustnal development i n the 
years to come."'* 

A close reading ot the above as also of 
several other passages on the objectives of 
industrial polKy and planning leaves two 
things reasonably clear. We have been having 
sevcriL mutually conflkting objectives. and 
that t here i s nochM on (he quettiOD of priority 
among these objccuvei. nur I fuggestion as 
to (Ik method (hm could be d^ioyed 10 tenie 
tiui question ToputitdtffercMly, oopaper 
all objectives seem to or suffer ftrom 
equaliiy in pnoriiy. 


If, taowew. ooe looks « md observes 
cloedy whm (begovemwnt have beendoiflg 
in prance, rtfher than whK they have been 
speaking or writing, one gtt aome tokling 
on this question. It teems (bit almost 
Utfoughout the last four-and*! half decades 
since independeoce, but especially tince the 
beginoiof of (Ik Second Rae in 1936, the 
objective of rapid indusaiil growth has been 
pursued more, vigorously then Ihe otiw 
ok^ti'ves of industrial policy and pUnning. 
including the objective of prevention of 
coQcentraticm of economic power. We have 
argued m detail for ihis cMluifon elie* 
where,'* on the beiis of relative allocetioiis 
of outlay to the small and the large industrial 
sectoa and on a chrooetogicil lilting of 
p^icles/measurei adopted to wbrerve iheie 
vanoui objectives. So here only references 
10 the poiMs rdevant to (he conccntfaii«i 
question should suffice. 

Rret. whereas indurtrial growth objective 
has been.pursued vigorously at leaat since 
1956, the legislaaDn to cortirol conccnlretion 
was eriKted in 1969. nearly 20 years after 
the launching of (he planned economic 
development Second, the enlhuiiasm of the 
govcnuneni to control concentration, with 
the help of the MRTP Commission seems 
to have dilulcd within three*four years of the 
enactment, as is seen from a limited number, 
of references tor i nquiriei government began 
making to the commission relsiing to the 
MRTP companies in respect of iheir 
application for eipanxion of their business 
in various ways. In fact, this has been imqloi 
point of tension between the commission 
and the government as can be seen from their 
respecti ve r^orts 0 fthc cari ler years.Third. 
from time to time government have been 
making relaxations for expansions and 
growth of large companies/ business houses 
un a variety of grounds such at priority 
industries, location in backward areas. 
expocU.ctc. Theniostiignificani and widely 
noticed relaxation relates to the raising of 
(he ossef limit of the MR1T company from 
(he original limit of Rs 20 crore to Rs 100 
crore in 1947 and the abandonment of the 
very concept of the MRTT company itself 
in 1991. Fourth, the new industrial policy 
of July 1991 has thrown open a large number 
of areas earl for reserved foe public sector for 
(he private sector, induding multinationals. 
Finally, government have commenced 
disinvestment from the public sector. The 
areas vacKed by (he public sectorareexpected 

(0 be filled in by the private sector, in some 
of which Large companiet^siness houses 
will, therefore, play a more promiDent role 
now. 

Thi I review highhghti the pol nt lhai since 
around atid>70i (he governmeni hive seen 
more clearly the conflict between the 
objectives of rapid growth and prevention 
ofconcenntionofeconomic powertii private 
hands, and have been moving, especially 



iinc< 19tf1, move opmly «d nere boldly 
to leoie file qoootton of priortty. in fevour 
oftheirawib objective. Tbut.ihe objective 
of preventtcA of concemntfon of economic 
power in privM bend* tat now become en 
objective of lower priority dien before. 

$ncmo oe CoNCKNTUTiON 

The fore|oiAf diwuition on (he ente- 
cedents and (he priority of (he concentrttMn 
objective hei been in peneral terms. It is 
lime to be specific. 

One may dluinfuith between concen¬ 
tration at the cnaer^level and eeneentraKion 
at the ndcro-kvel. At the fomer. it ideta 
to the share of e cenain specified number 
of lar|e (fenenlly priveie) companies/ 
busineu houses in it total of the eerporeie 
sector or the national econmny. The shift 
is measured on the criterion of aiecct. sales, 
en^yeei. CSC. The lar|er the share of that 
numbtf. greater (he concentration. The 
concern for high concentrmion of (hii kind 
aniei principally on ihe ground that, coupled 
with wide diilribulion of political power as 
is the case in welUAincrioning demixrecies, 
It may rob political democracy of its good 
meaning, and may also produce advene social 
consequences. 

Concenimion at the micro-level relates to 
(he share of i certain specified number of 
large private compeniei^usineii houses in 
the total salei/production in (he industry/ 
market in which the companies operate. TV 
larger the share of that number, greeter the 
concentration In the industry/nurkat. The 
concern for high concentration of this kind 
arises out of the fear uiociated with 
monopolistic/oligDpolutic markets wUcb it 
creates. Firms m such markets aie known 
to suffer from various kinds of static and 
dynamic Inefriciencies'^kKative. X- and 
technological. And (hat is common decriiMM. 

A third type of situation which may result 
in the outcome being prejudicial to public 
interest or producing common detrirnent 
relates to the adoption by firms of di/fareni 
types of anti-coinpesitive pracucea such as 
moflopoli Stic and ratrietive trade practices, 
or misleading practices such ei ut^r trade 
practices. While it is easy and common for 
firms working in mooopoliitic/oli|OpoUiiic 
maikeu to adopt such pracUcei. it is not 
difficult nor uncommon for firms working 
in other markets also to do so. Examples 
of such prectices are: limiting tedudcal 
development, collecrive price fixation, tie- 
up salw, exclusive dealings, misleading 
advertisements, ett. 

It is for these reasons that antl-uust 
legislations of (he eapriallM countries have 
pfovltloni to control iltueilOM of con- 
ceniracicflt and anticompetitive and mis- 
leading trade practices, though, as one would 
expect (here are tignifkanl differences in 
their respective legialetioM. 


Scon en TW imenr 

The Pr eam bl e of the MRTP Act reads as 
under ‘*An Act to provide dw the operation 
of the cconoosc system does not result in 
(he ceneeeiration of economic power to the 
common detrimeM. for the control of 
monopolies, for (he prohibidon of mono¬ 
polistic and resnlciive tr^ praetiees and 
for maaers connected therewith or inedsmal 
therere". 

Imerpratad specifically as pm (he outline 
given under ihe prcvioai heading, the broad 
obje cti v es of die act. as tnnriated from the 
Preamble, may be given as under 

(I) At iV iitcro-Uvtt Avetdance and 
prevention of concennftkm of economic 
power that IS or thfl may lead to the common 
detriment; 

(H) Al the (a) Comrol of 

monopoNes. (b) Prohibition of meeopoliitic 
and reetnciive trade practices. 

the act has been amended sevoral tJmes 
since 1969. la 19Ca I M2.1 Md. 1915. mb. 
19tS and 1991. Bowdea. from time so time, 
rules have been frsmed re cany out the 
dbjectives of the ao. Of the rnwulm c nti 
referred re. those of l9Bd and 1991 ere 
comprehensive and far-reschiag relative re 
ochers. as they were based, rsspectively. on 
the recommendHiontof the RajmikrSachcr 
Committee made in 1971'* led on (he recent 
path-breaking liberalisation policies, in 
partKulir of the New Industrial Policy of 
1991. To refer loaome of them prov is ions; 
The 1994 amendmeai brought Mio the act 
the provisicnt for the regulreioA of unfair 


iride prectMea, and created a new authority 
of the Direcsor-General of In vtstigatjoii and 
R^iitrabon, replacing the twin authorltlas 
of the Director of Investigations and the 
Regiitrar of Resirlctivo Trade Agreemantt. 
The 1991 amendment deleted (he concept of 
the MRTP cornpreiy. and repealed, as a 
follow-up. almost all provisioiu reledni to 
thdr expansion. It also widtdrew generilly 
(he exemption of the public sector from (be 
previsions of the Ki. In brief, dwamendmeail 
have enlarged the scope of the act by bringing 
into fold of control unfair trade prances and 
public sector and reduced iu scope by 
removing from control the siluiUons td 
aggregate concentration. 

The scope of ihli study is restricted to the 
working the act in regard to KTT. The 
reasons forexcludini (he woriung of the act 
inother areas and limiting it loRTPare ^ah 
out below: 

(I) A study of the working of (he eggregaia 
concenraion under (he act has now 
becofrie only of historical value. As 
mentioned above, the 1991 sresidmeat 
hit delered the concept of the MRT? 
company, and as a follow-up. repealed 
the provisions icgarding (h^r expan¬ 
sion. etc. Secondly, even before that, 
the conumssion was asked |o Inquire 
into the situations of iggregate con¬ 
centration in a limited number of cases, 
and that too during the fim three-four 
years of the id. Almost all cases of the 
later yean were disposed of by Ihe 
goveremefU directly. Thirdly, sltbou^ 
the proviiioni rulaUng re division ol 
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undertaking and sevenocc of inter* 
connectioAi of undertidiiQgs rumain. 
though in a modi5ed form, the work id 
theic arm kai been either nil or 
ngflifiMe. Thus, for eumple. (here has 
aofarbecft no inquiry ifiiethe«everance» 
and ai regards diviiion, only (wo 
inquirieft have been inetiluted of which 
one reference wat wirbdnwn. and (he 
other ii m ^ipeal before the Supreme 
Court. 

(2) The other (wo eicJusioDS relate to 
monopolistic trade practices and unfair 
trade practica. As tethe former, between 

1973 when (he first inquiry was instiDMed 
and 1991 for which the laie&i report is 
available, only 16 inquiries were 
insficwed Of these, as at the end of 
1991, 6 were ponding before the 
commission on account of stay granted 
by Supreme Court/blgh court or other 
reaaons. The remaining 10 inquiries 
wen dropped, withdrawn, or had become 
infructuoui. So in (he monopol latic trade 
practice area, (here is preaous little 
available for aasessment. 

0) Per (WO compelling reuons. wt have 
eicluded unfair trade practices also 
from this study First, (hough they do 
liave econonuc lignifKance and alTect 
competition, they are more in (he nature 
of unethical practices such as false/ 
misleading advertisement, deceptive 
bargain sales, sale of unsafe goods, etc. 
A study of such practices is not 
particularly rrievani from the induatrial 
organisation penpective in which the 
focus is. among others, on other 
restrictive trade practices such as 
collective price fixation, tiesip sales, 
resale prices maintenance, esc. which, 
while restneUve of competition, are not 
unethical. The study was initially 
dcslgnediofocusonsuchpractices. Ihe 
iaclutloo of unfair trade practices would 
have altered the basic thrust of this 
research. Second, even though (he 
provisions regarding unfair trade 
practices were i nserted only in 19B4. the 
MRTP Commission hasdone substaiUiaJ 
work since (hen in (his area. Between 
1984 and 1991. nearly 1900 inquiries 
were instituted for disposal before the 
comnussion. of which about 1400 have 
been disposed of. Additionally, a lot of 
work in controlling these practices has 
been done under the legisJations of oemrsl 
and state governments, such u Consumer 
Protection Act. Food and Drug Adul* 
teration Acts, etc. 1 n fact, in certai n areas, 
unfair (r^ practices arc controlled more 
expeditiousiy and more effectivel y under 
these legislations than under the MRTP 
Act. Ibe idea of overly between the 
MRTP Act and the Consu mer Protection 
(CP) Act. 1986 can be had from the fK( 
that the two acts have the same meaning 


of UaMr T^ide P i a ds ee a . In fact, the 
entire Section 36A of the MRTP Act on 
thedefimiMn ia t rprork i crd as clauie (r) 
of Section 2(1) of tiie CP Ao. These 
practices relate broadly (o uofair/ 
deceptiveAmethical oMhods/practicei 
adopted in promoting the sale, use or 
supply of goodsor provision of services. 
It may also be mentioned that in regard 
to RTP. whereas the MRTP Act deals 
with all RTP. (he CP Act CM deal only 
with the tie*up saka/services. In order 
to have a fair idea oe the efficacy of 
ceou^ of unfairtrade practices. U would 
be necessary ie assess (he work under 
all telaied legislations including the orw 
under (be MRTP Act Tbit Is a huge 
task, and was ruled out as being out of 
boundsof the time and (he funds avtiliMe 
to US for this study. 

On the other hand, a study in the area 
of RTP under (he eel commends itself 
for vinous reaioAL Ptirt. unlike in the 
area of unfair trade practices, the 
provinom in this ana have beta in the 
aci from the very beginning since 1969. 
Also, unlike in (he area of aggregrte 
concentration, ihe inquiries into RTP 
can be instituted from a number of 
quarters—conuHnen/trade or consumer 
associatioA. centraVttaie govenunenu, 
dirccior-gcaenl and the conmiiaion 
itsdf Ataresuh.wdii would be seen 
from Pan IV. the cocnovsaieo has done 
a subMantiaJ vnount of work in ihU 
area relative to odter areas Md m luch. 
Second, unlike in crae of moaopolisiic 
trade pcacliccs/aggregale coaceotfa* 
tion. the coramssioe's orders ra RTP 
inqianes are mandatory. subject loappcal 
only to the Supreme Court od a 
substantive point ^ law. Tht provision 
gives generally a measure of finality to 
(he comnu ssion’s orders. Third, in view 
of (he recent liberalisation and pro* 
con^iijon policies of the government, 
a study of RTP assumes speoid sign!* 
fKince. and following what is stated 
in the New Industrial Policy of July. 
1991 one may expect the bw to cootEDt 
such practices more vigorously than 
before. 

Pinaily. while the aoti trust policies of a 
number of countries such as (he US. the 
UK and ocher PRC countries have been 
examined by members of varied profes* 
iionats like lewyers. accountants and 
econocnisis and a Rk of litennire has been 
produced by (hem. to the best of our 
knowledge the literature on (he lodiao 
legislation IS largely by studentaof commerce 
and law.'* StudeiHs of ecertornks in India 
seem to have kept a safe ditfaocc from this 
legiilaiiOA. This work is rmedesi aaempt 
in that direction, which, for reasons given 
above, it limiied to the working of the RTP 
under the MRTP Act. 


m 

TkAetMdfeSiMbtkt 

In this part, we Ivai give and explain the 
main provieions of the MRTP Ad in R|vd 
10 RTP. and (hen describe the nsure of 
staustics available uj^ different heads, 
noting ilongwiih (herr limiiitiona also. 

PnoytsiONsoNRTP 

The principal provisions in regard to RTP 
in (he MRTP Act are described below. They 
are presented under the three heads of 
Definitions. Regismtion and Inquiries and 
Orders. 

A couple of clarificatiorti are in order here 
before we go to (he description. Pint, as 
DotedinPattU. the MRTP Act has undergone 
several amendments sioce 1969when (be act 
wasproflwlgaiod. This desknption. however, 
is restricted to presenting the btest position. 
No references are mbde to the earlier 
provisions that may hive been there 
differewly. Secondly, the act is a legal 
document, and the legal languife often 
perpieies or confuses (he re^er not familiar 
with that language. Tbs is largely because 
the bw hat (0 be as precise as pouiMe, and 
in besng so the main thrust of the ^vi sions 
is often accompanied by explanations, 
qualifications, metrications and exceptions 
to the thrust—alt of which often make it 
difficult for the ordinary reader (o get (he 
essence of the provisions. The dexription 
that follows it in simple, non-iegal language 
to faciliune the reader to grasp Die main 
points of (he provisiems quickly. Such a 
description can clearly not do full justice to 
the provisionsof the act, but here it is pr e ferred 
foe Its simplicity. 

DapiNmcMs 

The phrase in RTP is comprised of three 
wotds.andit is well to begin with the meaning 
of each. 

Trade is defined widely, to include, besides 
trade, business, industry, profession or 
occupation, and relates (0 production, supply, 
djstribubon or control of goods, and includra 
(he provision of services [Section 2<<s)]. 

Tmdf Practice is any practice relating to 
the carrying of trade. T^ practice relates 
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year 

(1) 

Nweaerol 
In Force 
(2) 

Aneement 

RegisKred 

(3) 

s (2) IS Pereettsae 

r of(3) 

(4> 

im 

6289 

22152 

214 

IMO 

6874 

22737 

30.2 

1981 

7394 

23257 

31.1 

1982 

7172 

23735 

33.2 

1913 

1891 

24754 

35.9 

1914 

11678 

27S4I 

42.4 


Source: Seme as under Table 1. 



ID ios^Udi hi IQ dK price Hid retaad 
iBDlt^ iiM>lved in ovle aod inctudo a 
tinfle Of isoiated actioa ISection 2*<u)]. 
Ceouil to dK defi Bitten cfRU^it (he ceoccpi 
ofrcMrictioQ on compedtion b)r traik pracbCD. 
RTF mutt have. preienUy or potenti^y. iha 
effaci of reauietinf compeiiiion. by 
preveniiag, dittorting or limiting it in Hiy 
maiuier. The paiticulan thereof aaipeci Red 
arerbyobMnictingihaflow ofresoureeiimo 
the jtream of production or bringing, about 
the muiipulaiioa of prices and other terms 
to effect the flow of sup^ies in the mariiet 
IB ttich manner as to impoaa unjustified coHi 
or lesIrictioAJ on dte consumer (Section 24o)|. 

Is (he intent of the legiilttion to promote 
condition? file answer seems to be both; 
Yes and bfo. Yes, in the sense ihH the law 
frowns upon prove mion. distort ion or 
limitation of compeKtion. which otherwise 
exists or might exist. It ihus promotes 
competiuon passively or oegatively. And 
no. in the sense that it docs not otherwise 
actively or positively promote.i e. eneoufagt 
competition. To put it dfferently.condition 
IS viewed as a 'natural order’ or nauira] 
course of events. It should be allowed to 
move on its own momeMum. It u only the 
obstructions in ihsi onkr/movement which 
must be removed. 

RaotanuTtoN 

All agreements relating to RTF have to be 
registered with the DirectoT'Oeneral of 
tflvettigaiion and Registration. Agreem e nt 
includes arrangement or understanding, and 
may or may not be Intended to he enforced 
(S^tion 2-(a)). Further, all agre eme nts of 
the type relating to practices specified 
separately (Section 33( 1)) are deemed to be 
RTF agreements and therefore have to be 
registered. The agreements specified relate 
to (i) reMnctimson persons, (li) tk-up saleW 
full tine forcing, (iii) exclusive dealing. 
<iv) collective price* 11 x 01100 , (v) discre* 
tionary benefits/price discrimination. 
<vi) resale price maimenance. (vii) with* 
holding supply/territorial reslriciions, 
(vili) restriction on employment of methods 
of production, (ix) collective boycott, 
(x> predatory pricing, (xi) refusal to deal, 
(xii) collusive bidding, <xiii) agtccaienis 
notified by centra govemment. and (xi v) en¬ 
forcement-related practices [Section 33 
(lXa)to(l)l« However, a^menis m which 
the central govemmeni Is a party or which 
are aulhorised/approved the central 
govemment are exempt from registration 
{Section 33(2)]. 

One may dittinguiih between horixootal. 
veilicil a^ unilateral RTF. Horizontal 
practices relate to restrictions between 
competing suppliers in the same market (e g. 
collective price fi xaoonor collecti ve boycott). 
Venical prMticea relate to ihe restrictions 
between non-competing parties, say, iQ a 


lelkr-buys fetaeooabip (a g. resale price 
mainteaiance or tie-ig) aaks). UnllatenI 
laecticcs relate to e ai^k or iaolaled actioo 
ofauipplicr(c g. aMytfaingdooebyattrpplier 
to coo tf ol or affect price or other terms of 
safe). 


InOIHUES AW Obdhh 

The inquiries into RTF are mnle by the 
MRIP {^mmisskm. *nte comniasion can 
initiate ah inquiry even witheui the exitteace 
of or the restrictive nature of die preciice. 

Tbe inqiury stay be initiated at the io- 
stance of (i) a trade association, a cotoumer 
or a registered cooiumen* association. 
Oi) central gove mm antorasttiegoverT U He n t. 
(iii) Direclor*GcnesB|.or(iv)(becon9naion 
itself (Section IO(aXi) to (iv)]. la ease of 
inquiries oripnating from the paitio ether 
th^ (iiif listed above, the commitskm may 
uk the Direcior-Cenaral to prepare a 
prelimiiktry invesiigaikM report for the 
commisstOA to aatis^ the Lauer on whether 
the matter should be formally inquired iato 
orno((Sectionll(l)J. Besides, (he Director- 
Ccnenl may also prepare lueh spreHminHy 
report on hii own (Section 11(2)). 

IfaRcrihe inquiry, (hecommission comes 
to the conclusion that the practice is 
prejudicial to pubtic interest, it may pass a 
cease and desist order, or pass an order 
declaring agreement/ parts thereof relating 
to restriciioBS void or asking suitable 
modifications thereon (Section 37< I Ma) and 
(b)). Or instead of passing an order, ai tbe 
request of the party, give a 'consent order* 
pemtictii^ the party to modify (he practice 
inamacnerwhHebyitctaiestpbepr^udi ci al 
to public inicrcsi (Section 37(2}). 

There is a presumption ip the Kt ihH RTF 
are prejudki^ to public interest )f.however. 
in the inquiry, iht practice passes through 
one or more 'gateways’, end further if 
^vfimages tlwr^ outweigh the detrimem 
to the public, that pfcsumption is withdrawn. 
Thus, (he passing through the gateway is a 
necessary, but not s sufRcienc condition; 
sufficiency requires the passing of the 
balancing teat also (Sections 3S(I)], 

The burdeo of estabhshing the fact u to 
the existence of RTF is oo the comptaming 
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YCH/ 



HuBiber 



5CCOCSI 

I0ta)(i) 

I0(s>(i) 

10(8)(lU) 

10(s)(iv} 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

<4) 

(5) 

<6) 

1972-11 

IS 

2 

IS4 

232 

393 


(41 

(OS) 

<39) 

(57) 

(l(XH 

I9g2-9I 

IS6 


2032 

193 

3061 


iS) 


<«) 

(29) 

(lUO) 

1972*91 

171 

2 

2116 

MIS 

3474 


(S) 

<0.Q5» 

(63) 

<32) 

(100) 


(I) RpntMhnekASatpertemgn. 

<3) For T^pliaaiinM on iwmics. mlor to the lexi uadtr the Madina fneuirwr twmrd in Pen til 
ScitKt: Same as fodsr Tsbtc 1. 
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39(2)]^ The only esecpM permHied ii in 
nfird Ut Ion ieoder’. ie, when s 
wholeMler/mailer ii idliA| e product it i 
J(»w (below COM) price (Sectien 40]. The tots 
may do lo either to aoract custom for 
oth er p rodecti sold by Um, or to damage the 
raputmion of the product or its supplier. 

Ihus, *DO|aiewayi'iieiviiliHeforftPM. 
But the agreemeBti thereon have to be 
regiKend. 

The commUslon may. however, eaenpt 
goods from thaw special provisioAS on the 
ground of advene effect ii the prohibition 
of RPM on quality, variety, price, after-sales 
service, etc. of the product (Sectiea 41). The 
ordera of the commission on the eumption 
appUcadon ere final. 

Ruu-oe-ftiAiON AHO Pu St AieaoAoms 

The legieledone to control tnonopoliei 
and Che conduct of fimu are viewed at 
foUowiag.gaMfilly,eitherthe rule of reaeon 
approadi Of iheperie appro ach . Theferrner 
racogMiae that emtaia kinds of dtuatieni or 
oonduct/pracOees may be conducive to the 
pcofflolion of conaumen* welfareorof certain 
social objectives, such as on exports, 
employnient. regtoeal balance, cu. and that 
the gains on ona or more of these eon- 
sidwen o newe y offset the hermiocenipeciho n 
that they caaee. Under tMs eppiot^. the 
proeacudon Is onacae^by*caae basis. On 
the othar hand, the perse approach dots rwi 
recognise the compensating circumitmicea 
or gatawaya. All that is required there U to 
ceiabllsh the fteu. and once that is done. 
RTT are declared to be iHegal. 

Inasmuch as the point in thediapuie urrdsr 
the per re approach is limited to the 
eiCaUiahneiilof fact, the proeecution it leu 
expensive and leu cime-comuming. Also, 
this approach deflnu legality of RTF rnore 
closely and may better dcaer ebuie. Its 
limitabon arisn out of its rigidity, as U dou 
not allow a consklemion of possible gains 
that may arise on efficiency-improving 
ground or on the pouitd of promoting social 
objecUves. Hera, the rule of reason approach 
scorn over tha per leappnwch. Its relative 
disadvantages, however, are thet it is 
eaperwtvesrsddm s co nsu m i ng , wt d in power 
to deter anerr^Ks to bod corsduct are Urmtsd. 

Finally, we may draw attention to a 
poicmial danger that lies in adjudkaiion 
ptoc en dings under the per se approach. As 
this approach provides for dogmatic, 
inunuiable rules, rhetoric may get reixed up 
with (hou^ and informilion in interpreting 
the complex, changing real «vorld shuaiiont 
and practica againat these rules. Such a 
possibility is clearly less under the rule-of- 
reason approach which demands more of 
infonnaiion and thought, and so it leaves 
little room for rhetoric. 

It may have been noted that the provisions 
on the comrol of RTF lo (he MRTP Act (and 


in g an ertf lodaed for other and-cosnpmitive 
praedeea md dturnkmi) are beeod on the 
mlwof-reocnapproach. TV axcepdon cue 
in RTF is RFM which is sought m be 
controUed. by and Jvge. under the per sr 
approach. 

Statvtvx aw TMi Lbctatum 

Our stetistloa relM lo four itema: the 
number of agreemoats. ihe number of 
inquiries iMUOitad. the aumher of inquiriu 
disposed of by order, nad the nmiv of 
iiiquirKS in wMch dlfferaru typu of RTF 
were investigatad in the inqidrka di ap twe d 
ofbyorder. While wodeal with drew itmiitka 
1ft the next pH. here we dpserftsthsir nature 
and note their UtHtaboiu. 

These stafttbes are tahan almost wholly 
from the enaual administrative reports 
pertaining to the exacutwn of the provisions 
oftheMRTFAet. imiswedbytVMbustry 
of tow. Justice and Company Affaire. 
Depertmant of Company Affiin. Govern¬ 
ment of India. New EMM. YVae reports are 
in two perts. The Ant pait of the annual 
re port It of the DepartmcM of Company 
Affaire, and the second of the MRTF 
Commission. While we hare aununad both 
of these pans, for s large peff of the BUtlsiics 
we have gone by the aae^ part, aspedally 
its appendicea. 

RemmuTioM OP Aoivwrre 

All RTF i g reem enti hare lo be registered 
with the Direcior-Oenerel. The acreements 
muff inelude the penkulars regerding the 
names of the peniaa lo the agrac m ew and 
the terms of agreemeM fSoeilon 33(l)]- 
Certain agre ereen ts (spedAed imder 3K1) 
(a) to (I). summarised earlier in (Ms part, are 


deemed to be r^tsuiMe and haaoa are to 
be regiiiered. The Ehractor^Ootrerel is 
requlr^ to maintain a register of theee 
■greamenu tSeedon 3b). 

Our statistica relate to the number of 
ag resmenti Akd and registered during, md 
m the end. of the year for the yeers 1973 
through 1999. InnddWoD. whereataHiHca 
on the number of agre em ents In farce m the 
end of the year far the period 1979-I994. 
These Mt the only yean far which these 
siarisiici are available. 

IwqumaslNiiiiuiau 

Here, as also urder the faHowlng heading 
on InquIriaBDUpoaedOf. iha ttatUllcs ralaie 
to the period I97M99I. 1973 wre the year 
when the ftni Inquiry waalnstHuted and also 
disposed of. and Iha latest published report 
reiaias to 1991. 

As noted earlier In thls-pcrt, Ihe inquiries 
can ba ttistltuced m the inatanea of (I) a trade 
association, a consumar or a registered 
censuman* asaeclaUon. (11) central govern- 
mam or a state gevarwnam, (111) Director- 
OeMral, or tiv) iba commission itself 
[Section 10(sXl) to (iv)). 

h must be remambamd tbet the siatlstlre 
rvUta to the number of Inquiries. In an 
inquiry, there may be more than one party, 
and a^nii a party there may be an allegation 
of mere than ona RTF. Thus, for example, 
hi the RTF Inquiry No 25 of 1979 InatJiuted 
by the cocnmiHlon. there wen nine partia. 
Or, to take another exam^ in iha RTF No 
l7of 1911 lnstltuiadbythaDlrecior-<3enenl, 
Are different types if RIF were alleged, 
namely, rtsala price malntanince.d1ffereMial 
dealing, lettriction on persona and on methods 
of trading, lie-up sales and larrltorial 
restriction. 
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Yeei^ 

Seedea 

(1) 



iiiaihef 



tOU)(i) 

(2) 

10(a) (b) 

(3) 

iowm 

(4) 

10(O(i*) 

(5) 

TM 

(9) 

1972 



10 


10 

1973 

1 


2 

3 

9 

1974 

3 


19 

13 

34 

1973 

1 


30 

96 

97 

1970 

4 


41 

45 

90 

1977 

3 


3 

40 

49 

1971 

2 

1 

4 

29 

33 

1979 



19 

1 

27 

1990 

1 

1 

12 

9 

20 

]9ei 

1 


14 

13 

21 

1993 

1 


9 

19 

29 

1993 

2 


12 

31 

32 

1914 

g 


39 

109 

155 

I9IS 

4 


19 

113 

133 

1996 

39 

— 

93 

133 

229 

1997 

12 


1931 

123 

1999 

1991 

41 


299 

J40 

477 

1999 

22 . 

• 

31 

101 

154 

1990 

23 ' 

• 

22 

16 

1)1 

1991 

10 

• 

14 

31 

35 
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iNQUiM Dimbp Or IT Ottoi 

H<n«t|fvetwotyp«iofKMMlci. TYt 
fim lypi raliMt lo Um nufnbcr of inquinn 
diipoMd ci by COM and deaUt ord« md 
coMem order (Soction 37 (I) aitd (2)]. and 
Mherwiio. SlncotfiOMaiatisttca area follow* 
op of dw MUHice on the tt^ulrioa hulcutetf. 
the poulbiKties of more Ihw one pwiy and 
of more than one RTP boini in the in^dy 
nitt hare alio. 

WhMhcr the inquiry la diapoeod of by 
ceaie and deaiil or conaam onkr ii of no 
Mbaimtive alfniflcaMe lincc In either caaa 
thacommlaaion’a order ia bared on id opinien 
(hat (he RTP ia pr^udkial ID public intereat. 
We have tharefore. ircupod ihaaa (wo typca 
of otdar. 

The group of inqukriaa diapoaod of 
otharwlielaaeoiiofmanycoloura. Againai 
auch Inqulrfre, our aouree meaciona varfoua 
wof^or pbnare (ha dIatinMort among which, 
to ua, ii not quite clear, auch ea dored. 
terminaied. withdrawn, dropp e d, notice of 
inquiry diacharged. no ordre under 37(1). 
etc. Ii it. therefore, difflcuU to be apecinc. 
end we were compelled to group three caaei 
under the head 'otherwire'. One thing, 
however, la deer, nainely, that ceaae and 
deaLM or content order lotion 37(1) or 
37(2)] waa not paraad in there inquirtaa. To 
of^ loma apaculationi of a pedtive hind: 
The ocherwiic inquiriea include RTP net 
aaiabhahed. RTP net found pr^udlcial to 
public intereat, RTP ^prove^uthoriied 
by government, and government being/ 
becoming a party in (he inquiry. There and 
poaaibly loma other reeaona could be 
unearthed only if one hae an receu lo the 
complete proeeadlngaof(here inquinca. Rut 
even if one ia able to trice the reeordi of 
over 3,000 inquirtea diipoied of by the 
commiiiion. il ii a huge (aak, involving a 
lot of more time, more fundi ar>d more 
manpower auluance than what could be 
muiterad for ihii Kudy. We have, theiefore, 
to real content here with only a twofold 
divliion of the diipoacd of inquirlei—thoae 
found prejudicial to publk imereai with ceaae 
and deaiat or eonaent order, and othen. 

A point waa mentioned eartter that there 
could be more than one party and more than 
one RT? in an inquiry. It ii not clear how 
in MCh caaea'the nature of order’i a recorded 
in the aouree. We underuend that in multi* 
RTT inquiriea evre if ihere ii a finding of 
prqudice against even one. but no auch 
finding on other RTT ia that Inquiry and the 
ceaie red deaiat or coneerK order peeeed only 
for that. It will be recorded at ih« order for 
the inquiry. Similarty.oftheaeverilpeniea 
in the inquiry, if RTP of oidy one peny are 
foui^ (0 be prejudicial to public intereat. red 
ceare and deaiat or conacM order pesred on 
that peny. It will be recorded aa ihaa order 
fortha ui^ry. IforeundmndinglaearTeci. 
then theae ataiiatica do not reflect property 


the lypei of RTF found pripudklel to public 
Imerek. end the number of pvtiei iru^ved 
Hi auch prictlcea. Relaiveto the reditiea 
on (hit acorc. our itatiatica. therefore, 
overitate the number of RTP found 
prejudicial 10 public irecreiL and the number 
of preuea involved in pnctkei. 

Tvrea oe RTP ■* iNQumaa Dvoire O 
avOaoee 

While die apprnrticre on inquinea inidtu* 
tad and thoec pending diapoeal given in our 
souicc, mention the lypeof RTT aUcfCd. Ore 
appendii on inquirtea tfepoeed ofdoee not 
mention the lame. However, on the baaia 
of the inquiry number given there, one can 
trace the type of RTT inquired imo and 
againai which order ii peeacd by referring 
to the appendix on the inquiriea inetituttd 
or on the inqulrka pending diipoeal glren 
infeportaofiha reirendyoeri. Suchatrecing, 
la we have dona, proved to be • time* 
coneuming exacciee. m it involvod going 
beck in tevcnl casce lo the reporu of up to 
prcvioua foui/five yrera. 

We haveclaaeifled RT? in I i categonea'* 
Hated in Table 6. Along with the RT?, we 
have alto mentioned the taction of the act 
under which the agrremem on that practice 
ia claiaificd. The informreon on the type 
of RTP given ia the wurc ia Ml alwaya 
uniformly reported either ia the tame 
annual report or in the reponi of different 
yenra. la auch caeca, we had lo uee our 
judgmeni in dcuifying there pcicoccs in 
terma of TaMc 6. Further, aomc ^ the 
leemingly lame or tiauiar RT? have been 
put under one bead. Rnally. (o Nghlight the 
widely known and (he widely Mopted 


practicea, iha leaa known red acoBtily 
practiced RT? were grouped under (he 
caregory of 'ochen*. along witheuch odwr 
practices whid) tv varioua raaaona could 
not be property labelliML 

A point waa made earlier that an inquiry 
may be rdeted to more titan one RTP. red 
that in wch caaai even If Ihere ii ■ ceaia 
and deust or a conaent order egainil tiire 
pncike. but M auch odier order agaloil 
other RTF. it will be recorded aa thai order 
againit the inquiry. Thli limitation ia with 
ui bare also. Thus, even when one or more 
of the many practices have been aubjoca 10 
ceaae and deaiat or consent order, other 
practicea alio In that inquiry against which 
no such orders have been ^easedare cUaeiflad 
aa under auch orderi. Thus, here also, our 
Matiatics tend lo overstate ihe magnitude of 
RTP found prejudicial to public imareat. 

Reference waa made earlier lo the rnanaer 
in which the statistics on RT? in the cesee 
disposed of have been culled to form Table 
d. In view of large efforts involved in such 
to and fro exercises, we have rtatrlciad tire 
Matisiical emlysis of practices inthe inquirire 
disposed to (he lafl lOyean. I M2*91. Among 
the other reeaona for not covering the earikr 
penod are the following. Rrt(.ofihe3fl33 
inqginei diipoacd of by (he commiaaion 
during 1972*91. si mrey as 2707 or about 
90 per cent were diipoa^ of during 1982* 
91.. The balance of 10 per cent left out is 
thus small. Second, the tracting of RTP from 
the previout reports for the inquirieadupoaed 
of during the earlier yean is a far more 
difTicult task, as (he repons for (he yean 
1972 through 1977 do noc mention the in* 


quiry numbers for the inquiries diapored of, 
ai is done In the later reports. 


Treia 5: Nmiere 9 hremenvt T&uc RiAcncai iNomeia Dweeso Or. 1972*91 


IwpMn'ars 

- (11 

1972*11 

(2) 

1913-91 

(3) 

1972-91 

(4) 

A bwme^wsKtianlOtaXQwddhmdef 

1 UirewsBCtien37tl)er37ai 

9 (69) 

14 (131 

23 <191 

2 Othemre 

4 4311 

9k (IT) 

95 <ll) 

3 Totti 

13(100) 

105(100) 

tIKIOOl 

B hworeire re*r ■reen iresMi) red Rinciir of. 

1 UMwrectioa 37(11 or 37(2) 


1 (») 

1 (50) 

2 OitoviK 


1 (50) 

I (SOI 

3 Tetti 


2(100) 

2 (SO) 

C iMtitiMdwdcrseairetiRtKililreddimoMdof! 

1 Undw section 37(l)«r 37(3) 

91 09) 

61 i (36) 

779 (39) 

2 Olhswus 

26 (21) 

1209 <64) 

1235 (61) 

3 Total 

124(100) 

1190(100) 

2014(100) 

D husiniKd under sectien IOU)(iv) end dianoaed o^ 

1 Under lection 37( I > or 37(2) 

150 (79) 

172 (24) 

322 (36) 

2 Osharwm 

39 <211 

S3t (76) 

577 (64) 

3 TottI 

119(100) 

710(100) 

199(100) 

B AU IQ(s)Md*i«kK4^ 

1 UndwaecDon 37(1) or 37(2) 

257 (79) 

868 (32) 

1135 (37) 

2 Ottcrwiae 

69 (2t) 

1839 (68) 

I90a <63) 

3 Told 

326(100) 

2707(100) 

3033(1001 


t2) For esptiMOem re sWiieieft.f«aoi to tioreu under die hseeinf/«evi^<i^«9vndcy SyOrdma 
PM III. 

ism iarerreundwTiMr I 
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FiMlIy.the iUi>«ict of iAquiri 0 dnposod 
1972-76 by (he lype of RTF and 
dip order ihereon for (he period 1972-1976 
which cover rix of (he 10 years leR out by 
ui He readily available in a (abular form 
daelsrhere.'’ We have, hovrever^ mm used 
these atatiuict as they seem to he based on 
the full proceeding before the commission, 
whereu our ataiistics are based on just (he 
orders as recorded in (he aruMia) reports. So 
a miS'Up of those relatively food statistics 
with our ttadstics in a comparative form 
would not have beertoortaisicm. and therefore, 
improper from (hat angle. 

I( la against (hesc limicaiions (hat (Ik 
sta(is(ics of (he fteat part have (o be 
apprecii(cd. 

IV 

Statiftkal AiuUyfla 

We now go (o (he siadMios proper. As 
noted in the prevKNJs pan. they relate (o 
agreemen(s, inquiries ins(itb(ed and inquines 
disposed of, all related to RTF. and cover 
(he period from (he commeoc e meM of (he 

Act to 1991 

RaomaATioN os AQftB6i«MT 

Table I gives the number of agreements 
registered and filed during and at the end of 
the year for ihe years 1973-19$9. 

The numberof agreemenu filed duri ng (he 
year varied from the lowesi of 111 In 1999 
tothehigher 1^7310In 1983. Thenumber 
filed at 4( the end of year increased from 
13969 In 1973 (o 39985 in 1989 showing 
an increue of 2.6 (imn. The yearwise 
iiKmaae in (he number a( (he end of (he year 
varied from 0.1 per cem in 1989 lo 24 per 
G8M in 1974. 

The number of agreement regisicred 
during the year varied from (he lowest of 107 
in l988iothehighesiof7129m 1983. The 
number registered as m ihe end of the year 
Increased from 12926 in 1973 lo 37788 in 
1989 showing an increase of 2.9 (imes. The 
yearwise increase in (he number at the end 
of (he year varied from 0,3 per cent m 1989 
lo 20.4 per cent in 1974. 

Thus, Ihe (rends and (he magnitudes in (he 
numbers filed and registered are broadly 
similar. 

Ii is difficulc (o accouni saiisfacionly for 
all of the yearwise changes. However, for 
some groups of nearby years, some ex* 
planaiioiis can he offered. First, (he Urge 
increases of the early yean (1974 to 1977) 
are due lo the large response one generally 

gels in such mailers after ihe acl becomes 
operational when the parties rush (o register 
(he existing agreements. Similarly, (he small 
increases of (he latier years (198^89) could 
be partly because most of (he agreements 
(hat needed lo be registered may already 
have been registered earlier, and also because 
having seen ihe worting of the aci generally 


againal aiKh agreemema. only a few 
a g r eemet i would be ens ero d Into by (he 
peniea. The reason for ctwigei for inter* 
medUteycers IS of a different kind. Thermes 
nf jjicreaic are small for the period 1978* 
13 bu( are substtrMial for die years 1984 and 
1985 Eartier, before (he ju^aent oC the 
Si^reme Court in (he TELCO ctK'*, (Ik 
MRTF Comnisaion'i view on r^itriHe 
agreements was thtf all agreemens specified 
in Section 33(l)<a) lo (1) are stauKory 
idustwiofts of RTF and. therefore, lo be 
registered per jc. In (hat case, the Supreme 
Court took (he view, that iMs waa not a 
correct iMerpreucion of the law. Thecorreei 
iocerpretacKin wm toput (he agreement under 
(he tes( of Season 2(o) Idbch waa couched 
in (emu of reitrietion on compedtioo. The 
implication of this judgment was ihai 
M^icien^y leai of feaihcOon of competition 
was to be applied to every agreement for 
registcMion purpose, including the agree¬ 
ments specif)^ under Section 33(1). 
Following thisjudgment. several partiea seem 
(o have taken (he view ihai in the light of 
(his judgmenc. (heir agree men ts were not 
regiKra^and. therefore, (hey may net have 
filed ihdr a g reeme n u for regitttatson In 
fact, in several inqmnea ihv followed this 
judgmem. the commission had le ask (he 
compiaiMMs lo prov i de funher and better 
perticulart toestabtiah (he existence of RTF. 

The poor filing/regisfration of agreemenu 
coMinucd up to 1983. By the 1984 amend¬ 
ment. all a g re emen ts falling within the 


cKegorkaspecHkd unte Section 33( I > were 
deerrud to be resiriaive of competition and 
therefore to be regiiiercd perse. ** As a remit, 
there was i big Jump in (be number of 
agreements filed/registered in 1984and 1983 

AcacMMTS IN Foacs 

These agreements are supposed to be 
determined ooe way or (he otlwr in response 
to the inquiries based on them. With the 
passage of time, some of them get determi ned 
and some may become infroauous. So the 
more important thing is to know the number 
of agreements in force a( a point of time. 
Here, the available ststiibcs arc limited to 
the period 1979(0 1984. It will be seen from 
Table 2 that (he number of agreements In 
force increased from 6299 in 1984 (o 11679 
IB 1989. Relative to the numberof agreements 
registered, (he number in force increased 
coMinuouily from 26 percent In 1979 to 43 
per cent in 1984, 

InOuDuea iNsrmnsD 

We now examine the siatiitlcs on Ihe 
number of RTF instituied by di ffereni parties 
under the rdevani sections. Table 4 gi ves (he 
number of inquiries initiated yearwise from 
1972 to 1991. and Table 3 summari set these 
iiailsiics aggregately and by the two lO-year 
periods. 

During (he 20*ycar period, only two 
Inquiries were instituied upon references from 
gov er n m ent (lOfaKii)]. and both by the 


TAtiE 6*Tvre orgemcwreTlukn PiAOKii wnulNQuouas DwosanCUevOxDex, (992-1991 


RellAchvc Trade 

Nviahvnf Innuiriei 

PrviiceWScauoa 

<0 

U/S37(|)(2) 

<2) 

Otherwise 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 


Cogsedve pn« fiiKMW^enM pnasg. cK 

36 (2 7) 

43 (2 1) 

79 (2.3) 


(33(l)<d>t 

(46) 

(54) 

(lOO) 


Collecxrvt baddwgtaidertat 

4 (0.3) 

IS (0.7) 

t9 (0.6) 


433 (!)»)] 

ai> 

(79) 

(100) 


Ducfiaanaiory deelugs 

30S (22 9) 

104 (SO) 

409(11 9) 


f31(l)(e)| 

(75) 

(25) 

(100) 


Eulusive dealiAfi 

132 (9.9) 

95 (46) 

227 (6.6) 


|3a(ntc)l 

(SI) 

(42) 

(100) 


Mampuiasioe orpncWceadiOMiiof 

103 (7 .9) 

233 (12.1) 

338(10.3) 


deUvwy.eK (2(0) <11)1 

(29) 

(71) 

(lOD) 


PrediMry pricing 

2 (0 2) 

16 (08) 

18 (0.5) 


133(1)0)1 

(II) 

(89) 

(100) 


Resale price ireanKnance 

179 (13 5) 

588 (212) 

767(22.5) 


|33(l)(f>] 

(23) 

(77) 

(100) 


Rewneoens oa penonsAoyecCL tufuuJ (0 

116 (97) 

95 (46) 

211 (6.2) 


dpaUtwppiy |33 (1 > (a) (il (ja)) 

(55) 

(45) 

(ICO) 


TernKoal lauikuom/nittholdiigof 

2SS (J9.4) 

150 (7.2) 

408(11 9) 


supply |33())(g)| 

<63) 

(37) 

(100) 

10 TK*iiprr«ll*Kiie Smog 

162 (12 2) 

638 (31.3) 

820(24.0) 


r33 4l>,b)) 

(20) 

<I0) 

(100) 

11 

Olheia (3.3(l>(b){k)(U2<0).2(4). 

30 (24) 

70 (3.4) 

100 (2.9) 


vafw. piteraL do •ofgnnaeien, Wc 

(»> 

(70) 

(100) 

12 

Told 

1329 <100) 
(39) 

2087 (100) 
(61) 

341S (100) 
(100) 


Ntees <J) PifiBm ■ (wfcat^ He rigb of die Awnbae ere percwuigw i» the (etal agasim item 12. 
and ihOK iMder ire iranbcn are pcrceaiages lo the leoi mi cd umn (4). 

<2) FiorcKpUniSKMUouMaSisUci.iclCfloihelBji(andwdnkBedin|7yprtey8rPlaM«Aewr(rr 
Dupuis OfPy Ot4*r m Pwi 1(1. 
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eaaailfDvaraiMM. The loqnirici 

OA l!ie buii of « com^eini from tnU 
eoniuBier leiocietioBi or coRiumeri 
(ICK^i)] wliiie morenMimukthininthe 
ptevftMicaee weteoBly afiew. ^the total 
of 34/4 l&Qulries ia^nted, ihti tourcc 
accouitcdferni or 5 porccMofihettUl. 
The principal burden of Inuiluttaf inquiries 
has fallen on the D(recior*Ceneral 11 OCaXtiO) 
who had iniliaMd 2116 or 63 per cent of (he 
lotal inquirki. lhecofnfmMicn(10k)(iv)j 
was a ditaM lecoi^, with 1113 or 32 per 
cent qS (he total. 

Aa be^veen (he Dlreetor-Gencral and ihe 
Gomnitticn, (he Uanr' s rale was wbMndaOy 
more than the fbnner'i during I972*tl wiih 
57 and 39 per eem of (he total ii^uiriea 
imcinjted during this p eri od. Hie poeiiion 
during 1953'9] wai othenviie their 
perceniagea of 29 and 66 in (hat order. 

The yearwito detdla of Table 4 ihow 
clearly the impact of the Supreme Co^ 
judgment in the TBLCO ceee. 1977 referred 
to earlier in (M a pert PoOowii^ttMijedgmeat. 
(hecomplamama were eapaeaed to |i ve beaer 
and further pardcuUit ai evidence on (he 
exiiteoce of RTP. Aa a renh. more time waa 
needed for preparing the eaac. So, the loial 
nufnberofinquirieainitioiiad between 1977 
and 1964 when (he act wai amended in (he 
relevant portiona, fell (biaucBlIy from 97 

and 90 In 1973 and 1976 to beiwen 20 to 
52 during 1977-1963. But after (he 1964 
amendmeMi the number Increeaed egein. 
The local number was 153,133.229.134 wd 
131 in 1984. 1985, 1986, 1989 Md 1990 
respectively. 


We are unaNc to ■cwami for the amall 
number of 53 in 1991. Bu( the very large 
number of die total of1666 inquirtea in 1917 
and to a leu extent of 477 in 1986 ii 
principally due to an UMMMlIy large number 
of inquirica inatit«ed by the Director- 
General. Theae nuubcra incaacd from a 
tow of 63 in 1966. and ihar ahoea in the 
total mvnberof mquirieain 1967 and 1988 
were 92 and 62 per ccac reapecrivdy. 

Of (he 1531 inquariee inadtuied 1^ the 
Director-General in 1967, oevly 830 were 
igxinat pertiea ia (wo poupe of products, 
namely <i) and phacmacettkeli. and 
(ii) vantapari. bakery prodecta. refined oil 
and soap, with roughly an equal number in 
each. The RTF alleg^ in Ite former was 
full-line forang and in (he laser raaale price 
maiMenance. Theotberdtree product groups 
to wMch a rial fluober of iaqutriea 
related were <i) IPO, (U) V-belU and 
cngjjieering products, and (In) ■Jtomobilea 
and spare parts, (hough (he aum ber a la each 
case here were Budi leu Chen ie (be two 
previosu groupe. The allc^ttoni ie (he 
iaquines in'the rirtt of ibeee (brae groupe 
'related to iw^qi sake, la the eacorul to dis- 
cnminating deeliagarieiale pike moaite- 
nance. and to the tbhd to jturkdon on 
peraona/ierritorial restrictions and dii- 
criininaiory daeluip. 

or (ta 296 inqtortcs to 1968, 60 related 
to V-behs and (o dtocriffliniaoi> dealings in 
them. The ocher aoiviiies whi^ eccounsed 
for a tubstitial number of toqutnes were, 
(i) automobiles and spare pans, and (i i) (bup 
and pharmaceuticals. The RTPa in the 


inquiries of the former activity were, li 
general, lerriiorial reaction, tie-up sal« 
and exclusive dealinp. and in the luter 
resale price msinienance, discri-mrnalor] 
dealinp. and temtoria! restrictions. 

Inquoiies DisrastD Of ev Oanea 

We now take up Ihe statistics on the numbe 
of i nquirks disposed of. Here, we give a two 
fold group: (i) inquiries found prejudicial U 
public interest, and therefore under cean 
and desist or consent order (37(1 M2)]; and 
(ii)othefinquiries. Oftbetotal3033irtquiriai 
diapoied of dunng 1672-91, aa is seen froir 
Table 5.1125 pr 37 per cent were in ihe fire 
group, and IWor 63 percent in the second 
Relative to these percentages, (he fir* 
decade had a higher percentage in (he flr* 
group (79 per cent), and the second decadi 
had a highu percentage to the second gnwf 
(66 per cent). 

Of the two inquiries onginaiing from 
govemiMM [lOfsMii)] duriito the twenty* 
year penod. one each was disposed of undu 
consent ordes and ocherwiK Amkiorityol 
inquiries under (he ocher ihree sources were 
disposed of otherwise^fofflung 81.61 wd 
64 per ccM of the (o(al number of inquirtu 
insbtuied upon relerences from the tndk 
consumer association, etc. the Direete^ 
General and the commission (]0(aK0> (iiO] 
and (iv))respecii rely. Ineuhofthmthiua 
cases. Ute proportioii of inquiries dispoeod 
of uiKkr ceau^desitt or consent order wu 
higher during the first decade thm duriag 
the second—69 and 13 per cent, 79 and 36 


Tasu 7; DiAfr hceceuA soeTU iNomaiasOissouoOFiiicaaM MRtT Aersoe nn Pi ai o u I 1,1963 fi> 31.12.1993 


In^wy 

Nine efdw 

Diuof 

Predeto 

RTFAlkged 

Ceneeji 

Ihuef 

Disposed 

Odierwies 

ReuBihe 

No 

Reepundatf 

InstiMiofi 



Pb^id 

Dwposel 

Of under 





ofln^Hiy 





37(IXeXbV 










37(2) 



(1) 

(2) 

<31 

(4) - 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(1) 

(9) 

(10) 

1 &90 

ABC 

39.90 

PI 



10693 

37i2> 



2 31/91 

1 amp 7 

12.91 

P2 

1 33<1)(ri 

3g(l)(a) 

11793 

— 

1 3IO)(B) 



2 R6T J 

2 i) 33(1X6 

3l(l)(a) 



peseed 

2 1) 31 axe) 








9 




pi^ 






6) 53(1X1) 




H) RTFeol 










found 


3 14/93 

xvr 

6492 

P3 

1 h^MptoMMU 


99.93 


1 RTFaoilmed 






efprkcs 










2 330X6) 

soxri 


2 370xe) 







3 33(IXd) 

MOXb) 



3 3l(1)<h> 










pessed 

— 





4 330Xe) 



4 37(2) 




Ngt*s: (1) TheOeaib under the colimni ut for Jaroirive pupasu eeiy. They ire ■oi rchiid lo Uie screal ieqWnci 

(2) As i B saii C H cd ie die text, die mforaiation under cclu—i (5X (6X <l) ud (9) my be giree Is terns of eecttoo nuaten. The eeeias of (hoc 
sections mey be briefly soecified ie the fooiaele lo ihe uMe, Thus, hir sumpte. 33(1) (s)—colunn (3)—ts RTF of AscruiUMlory desliei; 
3g<l) (s) column (6)— Is giKwsy of iejwy lo (be public; eed 37 (2K cotuaia (t)—u coeseet order, lofonnsuoe (het csnnoi be 
dsuified ui lems of seetioei can Ik d es c x i^ ie worde. lub m RTF of wanipulaiiia of prices is inquiry Ko )4r93. column <5) 

(3) kA*nsih»,UTP. 31^1,ihefUWClU 

two pantoe; MNP end RST The RTF sHeged sgiiut MNP wu iber covered under 33 (1) (f): the peity pieced the garewey covered under 
31 (1) U>; (he counueeicti ucepted ihe pkedieg—ndid eot feueditui RTF prejodKiel tepnblsc leieren. snd thtttloit did not decisre the 
seme lobe illegal The RTF ellegwj s|eiesi RST were (hou covered endcr 33 (0 <f> end 33 (1) (1); the puty pleeded the geicwey covered 
ueder 31 (I) (e) for 33 (t)<f) end pktoed ihai 33 < t) (1) wu net RTF: ihe sommsssiee eccepud both (he pletoingi. eed therefore dM aoi 
peiiordenender37(k>ot 37 (2). 
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Md 79 Brf 24 per ttOL To pul it 
4Mne0y. ibe pBcoornc of inqnirtei du- 
poeed of odwnr iw wei Ugher durioi (be 
•eeoMi decide ib« teng tte ftni in eech 
of^Miciwe t?aad2l percett.64iAd 
21 per ccM end 76 end 21 per ceM mpec- 
Ovely. Both of (be inquMee ipooeored by 
povenmeni wtn ie the lecond decide.* 

JNQumBi Dwon Or IT Tm OP RT? 

ANoOMini 

For reiiOM dlicuuod In Fvt Ul. Khli 
diecufilon ii reiirkied le (be ifiquinci 
diipoeed of during 1962^1. Htt number 
ofMh inquirieieinocidfremTibUi w«i 
2707. The R*T? dleged in (bMi InqdriM 
bive been grouped, ee upleined In Fm tn. 
in eleven ceugoriei lined m Tibie 5. 

‘no’UpMI-Hne forcing «ii found In (be 
lergeei eumber of inquirtee. 120 or 24 per 
cent of (be leal. Rceele price nelnanence 
wee icioee lecond. found in 767 or 23 per 
ce« of the tool. Nut in Mimgib were 
dlMrimlneiory deelingi. (errhorul feitrie* 
donMthholdfnf luppiy md mnipuledce 
of prke^of ccndtoeni of dell very I occurring 
Hi 401.40t Md 331 or 12.12 and M per 
centof the (otal inquiriei. Thui. thefirv two 
piictlcei wen found In e little under ora* 
hilf of ihetotil inquiriet. end iheee flve in 
i little over feur'fifthi of the tool loquriee. 
TheperceMege IA tbe remeinint RTTi veried 
from 0.5 In predeiory pricing (o 6.6 in 
ucluilve deeling. 

ItlT-wiie, the enelyrii by order ibowi 
rignifknnt dlfferenca. Thui. for eaunpU. 
dieoiminniory deehni wea (bund in the 
largeit nunte In the inquHica diapoeed of 
under ceeae/deeiat or coneeru order [Section 
37(1 X2)]. in 304 or 23 per cent of Ibe tool 
of 1,324 MCh inquirica, whcieea in the 
Inqulriea diipoaed of otherwiie, in number 
wee 104 or 5 per ceni of ibc tool of lucb 
inqurrke. Reikk price maintenance ii the 
other eaae of wch a difference, being found 
in 14 per cent of the Inquiries diapoeed of 
under die ceeae end daisi order or coneent 
order end in 24 per ceot in other Inquiries 
IVo other auch precdcct were terriioriel 
rceiricUoi^lhholdint of supplies wrth 19 
end 7 per ceru. ar^ tic-i^/fulMiDc forcing 
with 12and32percerKofthetoulinquirio 
in the reapedive groups. 

ThcK iietlsrics permit ui to uiiwer 
another queadon also. Howdothepropoctions 
of inquiries diipoaed of under ceeae and 
deeitt end consent orders on the one hand 
and other inquiries very by preedee? Of the 
eleven cttegoriea of RTF listed in TeMe 6, 
in seven, inquiria diipoaed of otherwiae 
form 1 mejoriiy In the reepective tools of 
inquirici in these piecticei, varying from 54 
per cent in eollective price flxenon to 19 per 
cent in predeiory pricing. The other five 
priciica ie iMi company ere coHectlve 
Nddbigflaidttint (79 po cent). mmpulMMn 


of priceeforeondidoiMCf delivery (71 ^ 
eemX rearfe price noHMeoce (77 poceK). 
lie-upffuli'liaH forcing (90 per cced) end 
othen (TO per ceo). 

la tbe remilning four RTF. the Inquiries 
di^oaed of under ceeo vtd deaM order and 
cenaem order art In the me^oritp-*wHh 75 
per cent m diacrtmitMnry deelieg. 51 per 
ceei In exdueive deebng, 55 per caol In 
rcrirUdona 00 peneoa, cK. iDddSpefceig 
in territorial rcathetioosMibboldini of 
supply. 

It should befunherobMoodduikAtbice 
of the above four precckea. eeceptlng 
djacrimineiory deeling. the dif f eren ce in 
favour of ceeae and deriii and eeroem ofden 
is imnll. wuMn 13 per cent. On the other 
land, such a amril diffonm in favour of 
oKfair Inquirica is found only In one of wen 
RIF where they hnd a me^iy, nemely, 
cellecdvd price fluCMa. 

The number of iaqriifos In whieb prepidice 
IP public intereat wee foosd in (Mr RTF 
during 1972 - 91 . cod (be munber of RTF 
agelnei wMdi such prejudica was found is 
Ibe inquirief durHi| 1992-91 were each 
relatively imall, nneriy (wo-fiRhs of the 
reepective lotali. The larpB balance of over 
tbcco>fifths la each kova In ora's mind e 
foaling of unease, end provoba a number 
of queeiione whoee am wen haveabe sought 
from further invetUgatioos. These questions 
end related Issues are taken up in the neat 
pot 

V 

Agendi Ibr Finher Worii 

This fiiuJ pen Ii comprlasd of five differem 
types of item. The fba suggests s change 
In ttapreaoible of the MR 1 F Act. ofo the 
second a change in the preforme for 
pmmiing (he InformaOon on (he Inquiries 
diapoeed of. The Mrd Hem dnws Mention 
to (Mb long (Him (aken in (he diipoanl of (he 
inquifiee aiiice (heir inethudon In a large 
number of InquMea. end •“if**'* a probe 
io(o(heKnaonethereof.Thefounhi(em listi 
the ipecjfic studies for improving our 
knowledge on this aubiecL They refote to 
the composrCion of inqulriea disposed of. 


Hapbct of coatrol. MdgBMnI effoet Ob tbi 
public MM of ceroin RTF aa a^ ae ileo 
Hi lefodOQ a aooa prod u cttAervfoe a ; Ihfo 
pen Is co oduded with a commcei ea the 
i w Hch over to the perm approach from (he 
nik-of-reaaon approach advocated by eome 
authore on thia iijbjpa. 

(1) FroomUe 

The Freambtaio (he MRTF ActhaibacDoa 
dried beciua of two m^w devriopmenta 
since the cnectmeM In 1969 . liauffcnfiom 
fine emiiaion M ora coiwniiaion. The 
1994 amendment hna incorpor 4 ied the 
pmviaioni on Unfair Trade nieticei, and 
(he referaroe to Hw lane dees not figure La 
(he Freemble. Ihe 1991 amendmm hat 
itpeelfd ilmeet lU (be proWaiona on iha 
(aggregaie) eoncentraiion, end yet (he 
r ef eran te to tbe leme continues in it A 
cbvige of. or in, tbe Fr en mbl e ii. iherefbre, 
due. Herewiib ii a drefl fw coQBldarrilon: 
"An Act to provide for Ihe control of 
monopolies and for ihe prohibition of 
m ooo^iriic. rerihebve and unfair irM 
pracdcea which are or which may be 
piqht^ial w public intemst (or which have 
ormay havetheeffectofproduelngcommoA 
detriment), and for maitars connected 
therewichard InrideMal diereto. If. however, 
for some meson such as thri by virtue of ii 
being ipedflcally m en tioned in (he Con- 
lUtuiloA (in Article 39 -C), (be word 'cotoen- 
tretlon* ought to be (here m the preamble of 
(he hIRTP Act, we auggeit that i( be pfoperl y 
apecIfM III the Freemble to reflect the spirit 
of recerK doM* l^^ P^icy« and this can be 
dona by tpedfying that 'concaouetion* is in 
tbe 'productwise concemredon* conieaL 
Acconbogly, the altemetlve draft of the 
Ftenmble would be aa under *'An Aet lo 
provide for the control of produciwlse 
concentration and of monopolies and for 
the prahibitfon of monopolistic, restrictive 
and unfair trade practicei which are or 
which may be pr^udlrial to publK interest 
(or which heve or mey heve tbe effect of 
producing common diriment), and for 
maaers connected theiewlih and inddeaul 
Uarcto." 
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DkposmiCf 

AftwelitvedewrtbcdtBdeuil earlier(io 
Put m, uf^ dK beading Suiisttci md (hdr 
Ufldtibani) the Ditm oi ttarttfcs uied id 
chii itudy. thai deicriptkn will not beer 
repciicioft here. We, therefore, restrict in 
what fellows to offering suggesuoiu for 
Improvement In the presentation of suUstia 
with further »d better partioilen on this 
topic. Also, since our principal conoem has 
bitn with the suiieties on the inquirica 
diipoeed of. the suggeaiioru are by and large 
limited to tbe related proferma. 

The statistics on the inquiries disposed of 
■re in four appendices, one on 

egch: inquirtei inatituied under section 
IO(aXi). mm. IO(aXlii) and lOCaXiv). 

I e, at the instance of coifeiiunen. etc. ceninl/ 
stM govemmoM, Dlrcctor<GeneriJ and the 
commiasion itialf. The iiaiistici may 
continue to be presented seperately for each 
categcry ai done presently. 

The infomiation given in iheie appendices 
relates to sis items: (i) name of the party, 
(il) inquiry number, (iii) date of institutioA 
of inquiry, (iv) products covered, (v) dale 
of diipo^. and (vi) nature of order. Pre¬ 
sentation of information on items (ii), (iii). 
(iv) and (V) it by and large all right. Our 
suggestions relate to item (i). item (vi) the 
insertion of two new columns on RTPalkged 
and gateways picsded. and to presenting 
Ihe relaiad information in a manner which 
makes il more meaningful than what ii is ai 
present. We believe that this can be done 
without much extra effort, as the information 
is already available. 

Although the name of the respondents in 
the inquiry is given, it is not clear whether 
il is the sole or the firii named party. Il is 
suggested ihit the names of all the 
respondents should be given in (he proforma. 

Second, the infermaiion on the nature of 
order as presently given leaves a lot to be 
desired. It is presented under varying d egrees 
of specificity, and even when the contents 
of the order are the same, different 
nomenclatures an used. Thus, for anample. 
the Older may be listed asunder 37(1), without 
specifying whether it is under 37(1 Xa) or 
37(lXb)orunto37<lKt>and<b). Or the 
order may be listed ai order37<2) or consent 
order. The position in regard to the ire^uirles 
disposed of otherwise is worse, 'ntey are 
fqwrted as closed, withdrawn, terminated, 
notice of inquiry disposed and the I ike. One 
would like to know the details on the orders 
00 these inquiries. Why that particular 
outcome: Was RTP not established? If 
esi^lished. was it not found preiudscial to 
public interen? If so, through which gateway/ 
sdldRTPpeM? Other reasons in this cai^ory 
include: flay order by Supreme Coun/high 
courts, government becoming a pany. 
a gre em ent approved/authonsed by govern¬ 
ment. agreement/practice. expirod/aban- 


doiwd. aubaejlMty. ctt. ti is. ths^ore, 
tuggeated that fer the inquiries found 
pr^udldal to public iattreu. oattut of order 
shi^ be speafteally indicaredatKl the same 
nomencUiure rnay be used fer conveying the 
same coments For the other inquiries 
dispoaed of. the reasons for the absence of 
such an order should be specified IP (he tenns 
listed above and as illuflrmed in Table 7 

Quf Hurd t u gg es f i on relates todseioaertion 
of two new cohmrns in the present forms: 
one on the R1T inquiicd into, and the other 
on gateways pleaded. 

As mentioned earlier (in Part III. under the 
heading Sociflica and their Lirmutioni). the 
appendii on inquines disposed of does not 
give infermabOQ on RTP inquired into. If. 
therefore, one wans to know the nature of 
order against RIP indulged m. one has to 
trace them from the appendices on the 
inquiries inttttuted/paMling 6sposal. Our 
Take h is the outcome of that effort 

If. therefore, the appertdia on the inquiries 
dispeacdof has an adfetional column on RTP 
alleged, it would enable one to know from 
the same appendii the cases RTP inquired 
into and die ordir thereon. 

*nie luting of RTP as presently done under 
the other two appendices oe the inquiries 
instituted and the inquires penAng disposal 
k'm much 10 be desired. Il is aot clear 
whether the Usi relaiet to all or lo a limited 
number of RTP. as at some places the word. 
c(c, is gi ven after the Iasi-named pmty. Also, 
some limes RTP ire listed generil I y such as 
"Acting in Concen". One cannot be sure 
whether this practice relfles to pnco-fisaiion 
or output re s tr ic ti on or to viy other specific 
practice, stilly or jointly. Further, different 
nomenclatures are used to denote what seem 
lo be (he same RTP. fer example, fixing 
prices in concert prke-fiiacion in concert, 
joint-pnc* fixation, etc. Tbe lisimg of RTP 
in the appendix on the inquiries disposed of. 
as i2io in Ihe other two appendices on the 
inqu rki instiuted Md the inquiries pending 
disposal, should therefore list all RTP. list 
ihem specifically and use the same nomen¬ 
clature for the s«nf RTP. 

In early pert under this headiiig. we have 
given the suggestion on fiviag further and 
better particulan on the nacure of order, on 
the lino indicafed (herem. Related to (hat 
suggesiioe Is the suffesdon of inserting i 
column OP ‘gateways' pleaded for (he RTP 
underinquiry. Tills would enable us lo know 
the outcome on that pleading from one place. 
Here again, tire seme nomenclature should 
be used to denote the pleading on the sama/ 
similar ground. 

Asiotheterminolofy of the nomenclature, 
one could use eitherbnef headiAgs or indicaie 
Ihe same in terms of B>e relevaiK sections/ 
subsections of the MRTP Act. We prefer 
lire liner fer two reasons: (hey label the 
samc/similar situations without ambigviiy; 
they make for savii^of speee in presentation 


The broad contents .of tbe leciiona/si^ 
sections may be explained briefly in a footMtt 
to the app^ix. 

To sum up: (he statistics on the inquiries 
6sposcd of as tirey arc preiented in the 
related appendis have a limited value for a 
varieiy if reasons given above. All (hey 
convey clearly is whether (here was a finding 
of prejudice to public interest agamit tire 
solkthe firfl-named pany engaged in the 
supply of prbducts/iervice specified. Tire 
presentation of statistics In a manner 
suggested above would enable one to know 
from (hit appendix the details on (he 
categorres of RTP inquired into, on the naiure 
of order and pn the names of ill partial as 
sudi and in relation to one another of ihoso 
Items. A draft of thepr^orma baaed on Ihese 
suggestions is given in Tabk 7. A study 
based on this information could ykld useful 
lessons fer changes in (he MRTP Act. 

(3) Trnre Takfn 

Whik some inqumes have been dispoaed 
of expediireusly by the commission, time 
taken in the disposk of a large number has 
been truly long. We itlusnie this point by 
giving flariiucs of time taken in tire Inquiries 
disposed of in 1912 and 1991 since (hair 
institution. Tabk I gives these data. Of the 
296 1 nquirles dispoaed of in 1991. time taken 
in 224 ot 76 per emit was two yean or more. 
The numbers and percsntagei in 2-3. 3*4, 
4-SandSyearsormore werebO, 71, S2and 
M or 20.24.2B and 4 per cent respectively. 
The loAfest time recorded in case of one 
inquiry was 7 yean, 2 months and 3 days. 

The iiniation seems to have deterioraied 
over time. Of (he 42 inquiries disposed of 
in 1912, time taken in 12 or 29 per cent of 
(he (otal was 2 yean or more as againfl the 
cnnvsponding percenuge of 76 in 1991 as 
noted above. 

Why such a long ume In such a large 
number later? And how can il be reduced 
loareasonabk limit?'ntereisclearly a need 
fer a diagnostic and prescriptive siudy. 

(4) Studies 

(a) Con^osition of Inquiries Disposed of: 
The statistics of Tables 5 and 6 leave orre 
with a feeling of much unease. The number 
of inquiries and (be number of RTP (herem 
feund prejudiettf to public mterest are each 
small relative to the respective mimben lo 
the inquiries and the RTPi found otherwise. 
This IS more true fer (he second decade than 
for (he first one. 

There is no doubt that this group of 
inqumea/practtcesinchides numbers in whkh 
there was good evidtoce. and yet (he 
commission concluded contraril y in (he sense 
(hat (here were no RTP. or when they were, 
drey were not prejudicial to public interest. 
But the total numbers of inquiries and 
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pnoices in ihue 'otherwise' cam ut truly 
larfc, and even when U)e$e numben mt 
4iicounted by deducting (he ibove- 
meruloned numbers, (he belance n likely to 
remain subsiantiil. so thai (here is no room 
for complacovy. li is, therefore, csscMial 
tokjtowthebieakHipofthe inquirka^racbca 
disposed of otherwise in a more meanmifut 
way, such as RTPnot found. RT? iw found 
piejudicial to public intercsi, having passed 
thrwgh (he specified gateways and also the 
balancing teat, inquiry with^wn because 
of change in circunutances such as eapiry 
of agreement, agreement approved by 
govenuneiu. government take-over of (he 
company, etc. If the information on the 
inquiries disposed of is presented in (he 
profonna suggested in Table 7, it would be 
possible to know meaningfully the com* 
position of inquiries disposed of. 

In the contest of the relatively large 
numbers in the inquinei/praciices ^sposed 
of otherwise, we raise a numberof questions 
Is (he law as it is, so very ngid ihK Uic 
required evidence to prove the aHegation is 
not capable of being put together'* Is the 
maieriai in evidence put up before (he 
commission so weak that it does not pass 
the muuer? Do the authorities have ade¬ 
quate and competent staff to collect the 
needed maienal and prepare ■ good case? 
'These questions are important not merely 
because the relative numbers here are large, 
but especially because they are so rn seven 
of (he II RTF catcgoncs. as noted from 
Table b. 

We need deisikd studies to wuwer these 
questions. These studies will have to be 
based on (he proceedings of the inquiries 
disposed of. The studies should first sort out 
the nature of findings/orders of these inquiries 
by (he commission, and ihen examine 
critically ihe reasons thereof as given in the 
proceedings, supplemented by the inquiries 
from otherquariers. namely, l^al profession, 
business circles, etc. 

(b) I mpact of Conirol; The legality of R*f? 
is determined with the touchstone of public 
interest defined broadly as consumers' 
welfare. Compedlionisameanstoihatend. 
So if a RTF has or may have the effeci of 
reducing conqwtiiion, it is presumed to be 
illegal. It may. however, be permitted if on 
balance (he harm caused by reduction of 
competition is outweighed by the advan¬ 
tages gained in terms specified under the 
gateways 138(1)). 

In general, when the commission declares 
RTF to be illegal, the implicaiion is that the 
discontinuance of the RIT promota or may 
promote competition in (^ iradehndustry 
concerned Has this really happened? 

'Hus is a question which has to be examined 
with reference to the companics/trades/ 
induitriei, comparing the conditions when 
restrictions were practised and when they 
were given up. HaslheabandonmeniofRIT 


improved tbt effideAcy of the compms^ 
tndea/^ndwoies affected by thechange? The 
differendal performaoce in efTicieacy may 
be measured on various well known financial. 
ecocKimtc and lechmeal measures. To put 
the point spea ficaDy in terms of coosunen* 
welfwv: Have (he pncca of affected products/ 
services fallen or their quality improved or 
have the new products been put in the market 
afrerwards. foilowir^ the abandonment of 
R'T^ How much of these improvemeMs can 
be aitributed lo the abandonmenc of RTF. 
and how much to ocher favourable facton? 
If in spite of abandonments. efTicMAcy has 
not improved or consumers' welfare not 
increased, what are the factors that 
countervtcd that tendency? 

If. on the other hand, the commission has 
not found RTF to be prejudicial to public 
iMerest on one or more gateways and also 
on a balancing test, their continuance serves 
one or Ihe other purposes specified in 
'gateways' |38(l)|. So here, the questions 
lo be addressed arc; Have these purposes 
been subserved by R'lF afterwords? To 
liluitrace with reference to some gateways: 
Have the eiporn increased? Haierr^loyinent 
grown? Have ibe consumen benefited 
substantially in specific ways? 

It is really from the answers to these and 
related questiuns that one can form a more 
informed judgment on (be efTwacy of control 
on RTF under the MR'TP Ad, and can get 
clues on the lines of change in (he legiila(Kin 

(c) General Effects on the Fublic Interest: 
It was noted from TaMe 6 that of the M 
categories of RTF. a majority of RTF in four 
categories (namel y. discnimnating dealings. 
exclusive dealings. reAriciions on persons, 
etc. and .temtons) restricdons/withholdiAg 
ofsupplies} in (he inquiries tfesposed of were 
found to be prejudic^ (o public interest. It 
may therefore be worthvdiile to investigate 
whether these RTF in general are or may be 
prejGdicial to public interesi. And if (he 
investigation yields a positive answer, it may 
be considered whether the law on these RTF 
should be tilted towards a per se approach, 
permitting a limited number of exemptions/ 
exceptions as IS presently the case with respect 
^RPM. Later, on availability of further and 
belt« evidence, ocher RTF may be simi larly 
investigated 

A cursoty eximinaiion of RIF declared 
illegai by type of product/servicc shows (hat 
certain types of R'TF may be found more 
frequently in some producls/scrvices than 
others. *nvis, for example, sale of a machine 
or a consumer duriMe like refrigerator is 
often tied up with the coruhtion ot instal Ldion 
and (he demonstraiton of its operaiton at the 
purchaxr's place.andthepckeofihepredud 
ismdusivcofihecosiofikKseiervica. Or 
as was Ihe case earlier liefore the MRTF 
CommiMinn's orders. LFC deaSers used to 
give (he gas connecbon lo (he customen on 
I he condition of purchase of stove from (heni. 


A dmd example relaias to (he wpFb' ^ 
consuRwr products by a manufacturer to die 
dealer oe (he condition that the lOer wtD 
resell them only a( a prke stipulated by dw 
former. 

Such productwise invesugations may help 
spot out product-R'TP links. They may 
examine whether such specific pcoduci-RTF 
attachments in general are or may be 
prejudicial to public interest. In the light of 
Lh^ studies, tumay be considered whedier 
there is a cut for tilting the law in favour 
of per ae approach to such RTF when found 
prevailing in certain products/ servieei a» 
suggetted above. 

Such studies NvouM be of great value in 
fonmngjudgincntsoiKhqqueatioA of change 
in the )4RtT Act The issues oe whieb 
judgments need to be formed are: Are the 
present provisloesin respect of various RTF 
all nght? If a change is needed, should It 
be seiecuve or all-cmbracin|? If selective, 
in which RTFand in which prdducts/servicct 
and in whai direction? If all embr^tatg. 
should there be a basic change inthe approach 
to tbe MRT? Act from the rule-of-reaion to 
the per re? 

The BritiRi Monopolies Commission hai 
carried out a number of investigations on (he 
general effect on the public Interesi of a 
number of RTF, and alio inaote as (hey 
prevail in relation lo the supply of goods/ 
services.^' No roch study has been carried 
out .by (he Indian MRTP Commission. 
Aiienuon may be drawn here lo Section (1 
of (he MRTP Act under which the central 
gnvernmeni is empowered to ask the 
commission to submit such repoiis. This 
power has not yet been exercised. It is time 
to exercise It. 

(5) Per Se Approach 

As we have discussed generally the re¬ 
lative mchis and disadvantages of the rule- 
of-reason and the per se approaches at the 
end of Section 111. wc discuu here only 
the particular arguments made by the 
advocates of change in the basic approach— 
from the nile-uf-rcason (o the per se in the 
MRT? Aci, (he reference to which was made 
in Section ). 

1 n brief, these argu menis are i wo-fold: (a) 
The British and the Indian expehencea show 
a very large proportion of RTF founds 
prejudici^ to public interest. <b) The nile- 
of-reason approach is unfur. It is only when 
Uic commission has inquired into RTF and 
declared to be illegal Utat they are 
abandoned RTF not enquired into even 
when ihey arc al i ke the former may continue 
to be praciisaJ. Why. therefore, continue 
wj th a ti me-consuming, expenaive and unfair 
(rule-of- reason) approach. and not change to 
the other approach (per re)? 

On a close examination, wc find these 
arguments not appealing. As to the first point, 



the Britlib ejqwncace may or miy not be 
relevant 7)ui eipencnce baa to be eaaouneO 
In (totail, and tU relevance lo the Indian 
eonditiont hat to be shown for ■ sehous 
coMsderadoo of this arfument. To the best 
of OMT knowledge, there it no sucb study, 
and views and opinions based on impres- 
tioAi or oinory studies should not be 
retarded leriousfy. especially when one ia 
considerint a fundamental chan|e of the 
approach itself. 

As retards Indian evidence. A N Oza‘s 
data of the 27S inquirtes disposed by the 
commiasioo dunng 1970>79, show that 200 
or 73 per cent were found to be (wholly) 
prejudicial to public inieresi with the follow¬ 
up of cease ar^ desist or consent order, and 
73 orZ7 per cert weredUpoaed ofotherwise.^ 
Thii evidence must be juxtaposed igainst 
the other evidence presented in iMi paper, 
and when done so. the picture looks 
considerably leu favourable. As Table 5 has 
shown, in only a third of the total inquines 
disposed of during I9B2*9] was there a 
finding of prejudice to public imereti; and 
in view of the preponderance of the number 
of Inquiries disposed of during this penod 
relative totheeariier period (1972-81, which 
is also covered in that table), the perceniage 
for the emire period is pretty close to that 
for (he earlier period. 37 ai^ 32 per cent 
respectively. The finding by RTF in the 
inquiries disposed of dunng 1982*91 tells a 
similar tale. A finding of prejudice was only 
against 39 per cent of RT? m these mquines. 
All m all, the Indian evidence carwoi be 
taken as supporting laiisfacionly the proposal 
of such a major change in the approach. 

The second point on fairness has no doubt 
lorne merit. But it must be put in a proper 
perspective. The case for change must be 
based on a balance of net advantage arrived 
at on a full consideraUon of relative meriis/ 
disadvantages of the two approaches—the 
felt ones under the njle*of*Rason approach 
and (he expected ones under the per st 
approach, and not jusi on the ground of 
imfaimeu patent in the former. Bui until 
tWa 1$ done, the rule-of-reason approach 
should continue, and steps should be taken 
to mitigate the unfairness. Here, (he remedy 
lies in preparing the cases to be pul before 
Uk commission well and early, and the 
commissuMt daipoai ng them of eapediUoualy. 
It is periups not possible to do so under the 
present sei*up. So the set-up must be 
luengthened and enlarged The director- 
genera] and the MRTP Commission should 
be equipped with more staff, with better 
expertise and experience in the branches of 
knowledge required for their work. *nie 
numher of membe n of (he MRTF Com¬ 
mission should be suitably increased, die 
coflunission should sit in benches, and dwae 
benches should be tecaied at three^ourplaces. 
So far (he commission has been haying only 
three or four members and has been sitting 


as a whole and only in DelU. The lueng- 
(heniog proposed here is all the more 
necessary now. as since (he early 80s (he 
wort-lo^ has increased due-to increase in 
(he number of RTF inquiries and also due 
to (he inquiries into the Unfair Trade Practices 
which have been brougN wiihin the purview 
of the act So. ifsuchasitngihemngisnot 
done, the number of agreementa and in¬ 
quiries of agreenKMs and inquiries pending 
disposal will increase, and the feeling of 
unfairness will notoely perust but will get 
accentuated. 

All in all. the available evidence on, and 
(he known argumenis for a change in favour 
of. the per se approach u preseM are not 
sufficiently pursuasive Knowledge of the 
Indian conditions in (his area is limited and 
(enutive. A well-informed judgirwai on the 
question of change in the approach lo the 
MRTP le^ilaiion will, therefore, bave (o be 
formed later after we get the light from the 
studies referred lo above. 

Note* 
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early stage of ibts Invcsugacion and for offering 
sugcestson^commenis on the draft, and so P L 
Sanjtva Reddy, secretary aad Hand Id. director 
(Rceesrchl. both of (he MRTP Commission for 
giving the needed faahties for work m (he 
coomassion’i officedibtiry and for sparing umc 
for disuisuofts Haaily. I an thankful lo M R 
Kolhaikar. monber. Cenml AdmnusOMive 
Tnbuoal for hrs suggestions on (be draft These 
fnends share (he raeriis of this work, bw 1 alone 
am r es po ns ible for (he blemishes which (he 
reader may find m this study.l^ 

1 (I) S M Dugar. Law of ktttTKOve Tn^ 

Prorffovr, Tasmaa's Purtieslinn. Delhi. 

1976; (2) B B L MmaL Retthetiyw Trade 
Procnrrr in /ntm. Vol L tl. IIL Miiusiry fit 
Lnw. iusiice and Compsay Affairs, gDvaw* 
mcrtof iMha. New Oehl 1978; (3>Rijendra. 
Caw to* efMMTPCoHi. Taxman Publi* 
eWMn. Delhi, 1981; (4) Rakeah Khitfina. 
Growth of toff touwu. Wiley Basiera, 


New Ddhi. 1981; (3)S Krishiunurdiy. Ma- 
cipies of law Relaiitti to AfftTP. OriW Law 
House, Sew DeBii, 1989: (6) K K Mftn. 
C/wnmepiories im ihe fdtmnpoliet md Re- 
itrictive Trade Braciices Act 1969. Book* 
la-Tr^, CakiKla. 1990. (7> D P S Vsim. 
MRTB law. Frinctples. BravUtatu oad 
Casex. Manas Publicsuons. Delhi. 1992; 
and <8> Avtar Singh, law of fdotiopoliei. 
Reurkliee attd Uttfair Trade Rnscrtcer. 
Raften Bode Company. Lucknow, 1993. 

Dugar (19^6) has given/explamed (he 
MRTP Aci/Rules. (he cases decided and 
summarised the anti-crust legislation of a 
number of advanced countries. Mittal has 
reproduced in full orden/judgmenu of tte 
MRTP CMitfiMsien and of (he judgmcsiB 
of the Supreme Courifiufh courts. RajeKhi 
has given s summary of casesdecidad. Oihs 
authors have gi ve^explained the provisions 
of the MRTP Aci/Rules. logcther with die 
notes thereon snd (he case'lawi under die 
impoftsM proviMOM dihe set. Ugenertl. 
those books cover the derelopmenti igi to 
(he cldee of uk date of iheir publicahoBS. 
Some of (be above books had earlier aad 
some ma^hsre later ediuoni si to than (hose 
referred to above. 

2 ScA.forexsmple.ANC)ia.AniiTnurPo0ey 
ut/mdia (unpublished), PhD Thesii, UnNar* 
sity of Bombay, Bombay. 1983, otpecl^ly 
pp 963 and 987*11; snd N K Olsnto TV 
Rfiendrd Bcanomiei. Sameekiha Tniai and 
Oxford Uftivenriy ^ss. Bombay, 1988, 
p323. 

3 MiiHiUberaUxa/ianWart'SiHititedAd- 
miaixtrattve tfmcvotkms: hnwjfar 

turn to cV Briaw Afinutfr (mimed). IndiHI 
1 nediute^Mansgemenu Ahmedibad. 1992. 
pp 15*16. 

4 CovernmeM of India. TV Gmiriruiikn ef 
ladui. Ch [V, The Directive Principlca of 
SlM pQlicy, New DeBu, 1963, p 25. 

5 OoverBif K ni of India. Reptm of^ C a—dr* 
tee CM Dixtribtiikm fftwamte arid f^velr ef 
Uwag. Pan 1. New Delhi. 1964. 

6 GovernmeM of India, Report of rV 
noprAiet Inefeiry Coermiutoa. New Delhi 
i963 

7 foM),pl39. 

8 RKHaasn.//idiisrrMPVinia|a«fficnar- 
eng Policy. governneM of India. New 
Delhi, 1967. 

9 CovernmeM of India. Rrporr afdwtrtditO' 
trtei iMensint Poiicy /nguiry Commsorr, 
New Delhi. 1969. 

10 Same as in note 4. pp 25 and 26. 

11 SaoK as la noted, pp 135. 136 and 137, 

12 3 C Sandesan. Irelustriai Policy and Piah 
oing. 1947-91—Tendeneiis, Interprets 
tiooxand hsoex. Sage. New Delhi, 1992. 
pp]09-n5. 

13 *nwfdllowifigquo(acions bear this ouL The 
fow and the third quouiiofti are from ad* 
minisinure r^ons of the Monopolies ind 
ResJKtive Trade Practices Commisssoo for 
the yean 1973 snd 1975 snd the second is 
from (he report of iu adminiscration depart* 
meM, Depirunem of Company Affairs of 
the Oove re m e nt of India for (he year 1974. 
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(O’nvCcnttMttonbtitewnibctucft* 
defl c^OowociK ia itt latf AamI Rflpon 

ibe auBbcr of nfenacA n- 

oeivcd by the CoudUMiOQ unda 0 >n>*tT 
m... liippeMitfutaboutlOpacMiofdte 
ippikiliw raeaved under Chapter tU of 
(he MRT? Ac( hive been rdemd to (be 
CoetmittioauptOBow... TbeCooueiutOA 
IkM ... obterved (hM e mmber of ceiee of 
Itffe MfBitude and impoiiaACO to lha 
eeoaony woe decided by te Cemi GoV' 
ernmea without rddeac* (o (be CoouBi^ 
liou .. The Coemieejon if not able to vadei* 
ftand the peticy widch i» beiif poraued in 
(biiMpecL TInC ofluiiMioeiCiMMXhe^ 
feeUiifihaiibcfe uiomeincoepuiiyinthet 
lone tiRMn cue* not mvotvinf iny iMioe 
iuuceirefefenedtottKConauMkA idule 

odiert, arbkh would prim Jbrtr invobt 

(PinD..Cb^V»pr). 

<U) *111 arte to itmove ccniin mieeoo* 
cepdOM about the objeravea of thii tonpor* 
nat lepalition (MRTT Actliflcenaaduw* 
tert. it ii nerrwry to reitente whai the (baa 
Miu«erbadiuiBd(UkSabhiOib«ea» 17* 
9>IM9. p415), while pilodag (be Monope- 
Her and Roaukave Tr^ Rnclkca hill in 
PvIlaiQCM whh refird to dtc pmpoee aoniN 
to be achieved by ihe Icgialatkm. 

"I would Ittatoreiiefate once apin diet na 
far at the beak foel of (he induatnal policy 
of (he Oovemmciit ia con c e nt ad ad which 
|oal ihii lovcnuMM wiibaa to pMie. h it 
tefoal dial we tiM work for nchieviai an 
iCicckr4(ed prowth both of induaoy and 
econony. While dutihallbeotvpurtiut. at 
dw lane dme. one cannot be oblivioua to te 
loclo-eeonomic obyeciivea... I cnuit 
etnphaaiie that the iiffl of thii Iffjalmwn ii 
certainly not to inhibii iMbiitriai promh in 
any imniKv. but only 10 enaure tbat ludi 
growth, ftat doea and muat take piece, ie 
chanelliaed foe (he common good and ii not 
vied to iitcreaaeand pcipcuMe conceatrw 
lion of weakh and economic power in the 
handi of a few bualneaa groupe thoee *4)0 
•e enjoying pri vileged powtiona ariaing out 
of pndM iDonopotiea and iemi*monopO' 

lief''<P«tt,Clupwl.p7}. 

(ib) The obaervaliona of (he D e p artmen t 
of Company Affaire in the 4(b Aonual Re* 
port on tbe wocting of Ihe Mooopelki and 
Rcairvbve Trade ftncucea Act. 1969 for tbe 
year, 1974 (a lample of which ia given 
above) indicaie Ihni (he number of rcte- 
mcei tmte Chapter in it foini to be very 
few in future... it appear! dial the Com- 
mitoon wIP have imle role lo play in ihe 
matter of checkhig of Ok cotKcntratioo of 
economic power (Pwi D. Cb^ts V, 
pp 73-74). 

14 CovemmentoflndiA.MUuaijyafLjw.Jui' 
Oce and Company Affain, Department of 
Company After!, depen High-P&w 
rrrd E/prrt Cpmmiart m Cempenkt and 
MRrfAi'rr, New Delhi, i97t. 

15 A ihonliM of tuch bookt will be foond in 
note I. 

16 For warn of ipncr, we do not give here the 
meaniag! andeiplinttioni, and advantage! 


andilaaiiinrtoteco—cn*welfKeof 
thnae ad oter re atr i oi v e pade pncticca. 
and toi coeaaai by Wavinf atettioa of the 
leatetodRreteoicea. Sc«.«»ongodiera. 
RirneO. G Wnrrea, A^i-Tnui in TVory 
od fmchcr. Grid. Inc, 1975 (SecdoM rv 
and yy, Roger Ala Sonar and ReinaM 
Kni^. TV teikr of Am-Tma Policy. 
TbeW<rtdBak.Wadui«iofi.DC 1991 (Cb 
IV); V0M (Ch VD od Sin^ (Ch V. Fi A), 
bothciaadinioial. Ibelastworeteeacaa 
wiQ be of partnte value for undervanding 
teae pr ictkr! hi te India conien, 

17 SMDuc«(l976),diBdinnoael,pplii-Uiv. 

Ig In teSupROeCottl of India, oil] Appeal 
No ll47(NCM)Qf 1975.TaaengiDcc^ 
a^ L ocu ano d v e Coopoy (TELCO) vfa 
TbaRegiattwef RaBkdve TVade Agrew 
non. New Date: Doteon. lamay 21, 
1977. guoaed in Mittal, cted ta noK I. Vol 
m. If 449*59. la tet in aevoal infiiriea 
tel Moved thii jud^aoi, tecommunoo 
had to te the c c m p li i in i n ii lo p rovid e hr* 
diar and better paiticutan to csabliah the 
exiaaanceofRTF 

19 Seetton 33( Dm parte 1914 mdoAmm 
readi at ondB: 'Vvepy igtacmem faUiag 
witenoaaorfaareoflbefoUowagcaiegO' 
riaa tell be deamnd, for die purpoace of dm 
Act K be M agraenent relMi^ ID matnetive 
trade practice!, and tel be aubjcci to regj I- 
noon in ac c crd M Ce with the proviaion! of 
due duptcr. timely. 

The earta venion ed 3X1) waa, '‘Any 
agracmenirelaungioa (ead hti ve nda prae* 
uce faBing witen one or avc of te follow* 
ing cai^vic! tel be auhte 10 ^^fi*9ttion 


in Mwr dan e n wte IV proviaioni of diii 
ehte4^* Bvnaiy...*. 

20 TVfennnofanallpaccttttteofiiidBir* 

i« of under ecoa od denial or 

conaerd order laladve a te inqulriei do* 
poaed of otfowiae aemo be oommon to 
otbg Qpce of thttilif l^tenna alao. For 
example, of te te 10J59 eanca dlipoaed 
of teittg 1991*92 fWovember-Oceobm) by 
14 Conaner IVpuia Redrate tensni of 
Kerato. 4,7 43.or 45 per caa wcett In favour 
of coottnen and5,646 or 55 pv ceai wsc 
rtjecaed or odier wlaa dt yn i nd rf VSdf, Uiay, 
B A, 'Coniumer Rteaaia) Agcttcki: How 

Effective? Kamb Bxpariom*. Sraiitecte 

Folte Woikly, Bombay. Auguat 7*14. 
t993.p)637.TaMe2. 

21 See.foeMBpla.'^MonepeUcaadRe' 
attktlva TVade Fiacekea ConDOiaaien. Col- 
Uctirt Dirertewite (1955. reprlMed 
1972); and The M on op o to Comalaihin, 
IUimnnmd$4 temlr prkei (1969). Rr* 
jte JO Stippfy (imi: A Raporr on iV 
Gmrrnf on te PMe hatrtn cf 
Crrtak/UiOiettvrProctkt So ForoM TVy 
PrrmU m Relehon lo te S^ply efPrefis- 
riemi Stnipu. Fart I: TV Arpori (I970i: 
CrwCImmel Ccr Ferry Seiyictr: A V* 
port on te SeppiyofCtnoin CnMr*Chon< 
nrf Gar Frrry Srnvcrr (1974). aH by Her 
Majeeiy'! Stauonery Office. London. 

22 A N Ou. chad in footnote 2. pp 912-993. 
Tibia 24.2. The breakdown of 75 Inquinea 
di^ioaed of otbowlae wet: not prejudkial, 
wMiy or partly to public iniereat ( 10 ). 
fioRT? (2). whbtewn <12). order! con* 
teaud (25) end no data (26) 
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Politics of a By-Election 

Nakodar and Ajnala Assonbly Constituendes in Piu\|ab 

PSVenDa 

7^ rtsulti of the by^eUctions to two ossombiy cot^sti^uencies ui Punjab. Nakodar and Ajnala, haue fiir-reachinf 
implicaiions for politics m tha stait. ThU article examines the dynamics of electoral poUt{cs in the two assembly 
constUuencxes agamst the background of economic changes which hove taken place there. 


B Y'ELECnONS in a decnocraiic polity are 
lignificint pointers to the siressce and 
sireiiu of the infrastructure as also to 
riuctuatiooi in party alignments and 
foOunee, This arTiele seeks loexanlne ibc 
dynamics of electoral politics in the two 
assembly cbniiiruencies of Punjab out of 
which the voters in one (ie. Nakodar) 
allowed the ruling pasty to retain its hold 
hut in the ocher <j e, AJnata) the teat was 
wrested from it by the Akali Dal (Badal). 
In Nakodar too. the difference between 
the Congress and the Akali candidaie was 
only of 5,210 votes. Whereas in the Ajnala 
seat the Akali candidate, trounced his 
Congreisfl) opponent by a sizeable margin 
of I0JI4 votes. This obviously shocked 
the ruling party which has a huge election 
machinery and resources at its command. 
Besides, the ruling party has had a free run 
ever since it came to power in February 
1992. The mg^or Akali factions not only 
boycotted the February 1992 assembly 
polls but also failed to emerge from (he 
shadows of a militant stricken state to 
become a formidable rival in the municipal 
and pinchayat elections. Likewise id the 
Jullundur pari i amentary by-election 
(Hay 1993) they bad failed to peee any 
lerioui challeoge to the Coogreisfl) whkh 
trounced (he Akali Dal (Badal) by a Mg 
margin of I.15.9S4 votes. Bven in the 
Nakodar assembly segment of the 
parliamentary seat Ihe Conjptst candidate's 
lead in the parliamentary poll was as hi^ 
ai 13,459 votes. 

Hie AJnda defw of the Coogrestd) 
seems to beve heralded an Akali levival 
and put the ruling party on the defeaiive. 
How could Ihai happen and why did the 
CongrMsd) candidate fail to retaio the 
constitucocy? Also how could the 
oppoeidoo eandidaic not only stage a come 
ba^ but could defeat the rullof party In 
I short period of two years and three 
motuhs? An effort to answer these questions 
dkould incidentally ^vide an iesi^t into 
the process of rej^on and accepcai^ of 
a party by the electonie, emerglni treodt 
of j nter-party electoral adjustments and the 
pattenu of politica] polarisation and hopes 
and fears of the ruling party in view of its 
declining image in the state In which even 


the return of peace has not yet wiped out 
fears of the people idiout (he recumocc of 
violence, the government assenioni 
notwiUutmdiAf. 

In Ajnala. the by*election was caused by 
the death of Harcharan Singh Ajnala. 
speaker of (he Puhiab Vidhan Sabha. while 
the election of Umrao Singh, who 
reproseoled Nakodar consdluency in the 
stale le^asurc. lo the Lok Sabha from 
Julhiodur on Hay 19 . 1993 caused the by* 
deoioD in Nakodar, ThcK by-eleeiions 
provide d m oppenunity for both the major 
parties lo test iheir popularity among the 
people in the Doeba (lying betwe e n SuUej 
and Bees riven and coosistini of Jullundur. 
Hoehiarpur and Kapurthala diatricts) and 
Majha (lyiogbetween Beas and Ravi riven 
coRsiiting of Amritsar and Curdaspur 
diatricts) regioes of the state. Doaba has 
been a traditional iirengbold of the 
Congress Party. Unlike the Majha and 
Malwa (lying oq the left bank of over 
Sutlej consisting Of the districts of 
Feroaapur. Ludhiana. Roper. Arumdpur 
Saheb, Pitiain, Sangrur. Bhatinda, Moga 
and Paridkot) rugioos. Ooaba is dominaied 
by (he Hindus and scheduled castes. In 
Hsthn MO. me Congrees Party, prior to 
thstfate'siuorgaaisationin 1966. had held 
an edge over its rivals. Bui in the pesi* 
reorvaniMiioa period the Aknlis have 
surpeased Coogrw in the Sikh-domineicd 
areas. Both ihete regioQS have a siteable 
oibar) populatioo and are dominated by the 
anaU aridBsdifle fannen in thccouutryside. 
The Malwa regfon oo the other hafuj is 
dominated by the middle and large 
laodbolden whohave also establUbed their 
supreriMcy in Ihe Akeli Dal in particular 
and the *paaihic* pohilGs in general. Owing 
to (be incraaalDg bold of (be Akalii on (he 
dominant jm Sikb pcasanoy. the base of 
theCoogresi Parlor, for that maoer. most 
other groups in tne couiuryside has faced 
a considerable ousion. 

Punher. with the OQsrt ot pecn revduboQ 
and stale* s reocgmisaiion. the bemocal base 
of Uie Congress Party has dufted to and 
got coMCMiated in the areas dominated by 
the Hindus and scheduled caitce. The Doaba 
region including (be Nakodar assembly 
seat entails a big chunk of Hindu and 


scheduled casies population. Roughly 
speaking, about 34 per cent of the electors 
in Nakodar bdong to the scheduled castes, 
20 per cent Hindus, 3R per cent Ju*Sikhs. 
S per cent rsmgarMa Sikhs, 2 per cent 
kumhars and I per cent Ovisliaoi and 
others. Whereas in the Ajnala assembly 
constituency, which falls in the Sikh- 
dominated Majha region, the social 
complexion of voters is made up of 46 par 
cent jai'Sikhs, l4.24^c«M mqjbbl Sikhs, 
12.65 per cent Christians. 12.29 per cant 
ni Sikhs, 7^1 per cent Hindus and 4 per 
cent balmikit. sansis and har^jaas. Jat^Sikhi 
happen to be most decisive in tbli 
constituency. Tbe Hindus and schodoled 
castes form around on&*founh.of Ihe total 
electors. Tbe Akalit consider Ajnala as i 
'pantbic* constifuancy u 90 per cent of its 
votan come from tlw rural tfeae. It has 
only two small towns nsmad A^nsln and 
Ramdass with only 11 .OOO and6,000voien 
respectively. There is only one lugif tectory 
in the entire coniiiiueocy which was 
founded during (he tenure of the former 
speaker, laie Harchamn Singh Ajnala. Most 
areas of the’constilueocy are flood^prooe 
and have invariably fac^ the fury of the 
Ravi river and m adjoining *Sakki nalla*. 
lo idditMo. a seriea of vUlagae bo r dering 
Pikiiun have oo link toads and adaquitr 
sources oi pasaangar tfanapon. lik^se 
(here exisu hardly any adaquHe power 
supply in the diffar^t parti of the 
constituency. 

Strangely eoough. most of tbe rM Sikh 
peasants (small and mnriiail fraeis) along 
the border tksve yai to acquire pemaneot 
ownership righuaiapmtt^thelandwhkb 
they cultivate is leased out lo dMm on • 
'paoi' (contract) basis. There exist about 
9,000 acres of land in the oonitituancy 
sdiich has been allotted on dm *paita* baaii. 
It has also made them vulnenMe to frequent 
exptoitstiofl by the state hmetionahes 
including the revenue officials. A major 
chunk of the agncuitiiral land in (he 
coostitueneg is owned by the prospmus 
jBt-Sikh peasanij. The Christians, Majhbis. 
Sansis. etc, generally form the group of 
landless labourers. During tbe terr^ii 
violence it was one of Ihe worn affected 
areas in wMch class 1 nnlitaou ineJudiog 
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Sufiun Singh Ch«ngi«ta. Malkiai Singh 
Ajnati. Chhina. etc. ruJed (he root. Many 
Hindus had to migraie to the towns for 
safely; some even sold ihei r property assets 
(I and and hou ses) to the jat* S I kh peasants. 
In addition to the farm income, many people 
near the border earn from smuggling and 
other related activities. All these factors 
had a close beanng on the electoral politics 
in the constituency. 

Nakodar in comparison to Ajnalh tends 
to be better developed in both agnculture 
and industry. Arourid 26 per cent popuiation 
of the constiiueiKy lives in the urban areas. 
In the towns of Nakodar and Coraya the 
industrial activity, mainly under the 
stewardship of the nourishing Ramgarhia 
busi neismen, has taken firm roots. Like the 
other urban areas of the state, both the 
towns are Hindu«dominaied and ^inily 
command around 23.47 per cent voters of 
the constituency. 1>ie loauon of theOorayi 
town on the 0 T road hu also given it a 
Ug boost in terms of economic develop* 
meni. The count ry side ia doni nated by the 
medium and small size jai<Sikh farmers. 
The people often face the fury of Sutlej in 
the rainy season. Brick kilns and iMtl 
carpet manufacturing are the other 
economic acflvltlea in the area. Many people 
on account of being small landMdWs 
have gone abroad to earn their livelihood 
from time to (i me. Accordi ng to some rou^ 
eatimatea around four^five per cent people 
from this area have gone to various 
countries. 

The Akali Dal's support structure in this 
area usually confines to the jat*Sikh 
peasantry whereas the Congressfl) has its 
traditionai strongholds among the Hindus, 
scheduled castes, nmgarhias, etc. As the 
Congreu Pany has also often nominated 
jat-$ikh candidates, it has obviously 
attracted a section of thejai^ ikh candtdaiea. 
il has obviously attracted a section of the 
jai'Sikh peasantry in most elections. 

A look at the political compleaion of the 
Nakodar constituency ihows that the 
Congress his dominated it since 
independence, (n all there have been 12 
assembly elections, including the two by* 
elections held on July 31.1935 atMl May 
26,1994. out of which the Congress Party 
has won as many as eight elections. In 
addition, a rebel Congress candidate also 
won twice in 1967 and 1969. The Akalis 
have won only once in 19BS when the 
Congress(l) had participated in the 
assembly elections in a reluctant manner. 
Hie general impression in 1983 wu that 
the Congress wanted to handover power to 
Akalis ^ that Ihey would tackle the problem 
of terrorism on their own. However, in the 
July 1933 assembly by-elections Ihe CPI 
nominee, Harkishan Singh Surjit (general 
secretary CPM). trounced the Congress 
candidate by securing 53.5 per cent valid 


votes caat in the consiitubncy. The 
conunuoiBs in the initial years were in fact 
a force to reckon with in this area. Many 
pockets of Doaba had been under the 
influence of the left in the past. 

In the post-independence period too. the 
CPI'led 'ami*betterment levy* movement 
(I936'59> received a maairnum support 
of the peasants in this belt. Moreover, 
the Nakodar assembly eonitituency 
happens to be the native piKe of some top 
communist sialwaru like Harkishan Singh 
Surjit. C S Randhawa and Rajinder Singh 
Sarinh. Though there is a sizeable 
population of the scheduled castes in this 
constituency, the organisations like 
Scheduled Castes Federation. DS-4. BSP. 
etc have hardly received encouraging 
response so far. SinuUriy. BJSfBJP has 
never been able to impress upon the Hindu 
voters. Unlike many other areas, this 
constituency has been averse to 
rundamcniahst forces. It has had the 
pnvilege of being represented by leaders 
of (he stature of Sardar Swann Singh. 
Hankishan Singh Sur]ii and Darbara Singh. 
Sardar Swaran Singh wu bom in a vitage 
called Sbanker. which is also the native 
place of some other imponani political 
leaders of Punjab like Balbir Singh, 
Chaudhary Oarshnn Singh, Joginder Pal 
Pindc. Rakesh Pande. etc. As regards 
electoral politics. Table I provides data 
about the party position during the 
preceding assembly elections in the 
Nakodar seat. 

In the case of Ajnila il it a son of hybrid 
poiilics that has grown under (he influeocc 
of communists. Akalis and (he Congress 
Pany. The first two ekciions in 1932 and 
1957 were won by the Communist Party 
of India. Achhar Singh Chhina, a known 
and fiery cocnmunisi. woo both the times. 
In the first general election he humbled the 
AkaJi Dal as well u the Congress Pany. 
Whereas in the second, (he contest was 
between (he communisi amJ die Congress 
candidate. The Akali Dal did not contest 
and supported the communist nominee. It 
kept Oft supponing the communists Hll 


1977. However. Ihecommunisli could win 
only in 1967. The Coogresi on Ihe other 
hand captured the seal iii 1969 and 1973. 
Iq the case of 1967 il was an iimosphere 
of 'aMi-Cofigreisism* that favoured the 
CPt(M) stalwart, Dalip Singh Tapiala, to 
win the Aioalaseat. In 1977. the Akali Dti 
itself contested in alliance with the CPI(M) 
and wrested the seat from the Congrea 
Pany with a.margin of 2.036 votes. In Ose 
subsequent elbetion (1980) the Congress 
candidate. Harcharan Singh Ajnala, 
defeated (he Akali nominee.Shishpal SlBgh 
with a margin of 3,441 votes. However, in 
the post'Blue Star period, i e. in the 1983 
assembly polls, the Akali candidate again 
wrested (Ik seat from the Congress Party 
by a big margin of 18,938 votes. The 
CPI<M) this tiiiK instead of supporting 
Akalis hid contested separately but failed 
to secure rnore than 3.052 votes in ail. It 
was for the first time that the CPI(M) had 
opposed the AkaJi Dal In the AJnala seat 
What a fall in the CPl(M)*i luppen? In 
the 1950s and 1960s the communitti under 
Ihe siewsiBihip of comrade Sohan Singh 
Josh. Achhar Singh Chhina. Fauja Singh 
BhuMar. Dalip Singh Tapiali, etc. were a 
force to reckon with In this region. The 
growing pace of communal polarisaiion 
and opportunistic alliances by (he 
communists themselves have reduced 
them to a marginal point. The electoral 
pe^ormance of different parties in (he 
AJnala assembly seat may further be seen 
from Table 2. 

Nomination Potmes, 1994 

Ongintily, both the by'clcctiont were 
scheduled to be held on May 26,1994 but 
subsequently in the case of Ajnaia the 
Election Commission postponed il to 
August 27.1994. The ground was that the 
state government had violated the model 
code of conduct by announcing the intention 
to include 'dali t* Chnsiians i n the scheduled 
caste category. The Akalis perceived 
posiponemeni of election to be Ihe ruling 
party's strategy to evade defeat at the 
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Year 

AssenNy 

Seats 

Per Ccfti of Valid 
VotoPWM 

Congiess 

AkaUDak 

BJS/BJP 

Commanua 

1931-53 

2 

36.06 

45.03 

1967 

858 

10.06 

I9SS 

1 

44,11 

39.40 

• 

• 

S5.S 

I9S7 

2 

50.49 

)6.2B 


5.07 

1268 

1962 

1 

54 27 

$6 50 

23.36 



1967 

1 

6230 

22.7 

91 

IS.2 


1969 

1 

73.49 

39 91 

• 

3.09 

• 

1973 

1 

69.32 

63.43 

• 

. 

re 

1977 

1 

67.23 

4150 

39.13 


re 

1910 

1 

; 67.01 

49 66 

48.43 


m 

1983 

1 

72.79 

40.75 

4I.U 


6.S2 

1992 

1 

23.16 

30.62 

- 

10.41 

• 
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huKli of Mr c«ndMatt. They rlHM lennetf 
the CoauniMion*! deci»ioQ w mvrder 
0 / democrkcy", Th« crhlciim 0 / 
poitponetMAi idded i aew HreAgth to tbe 
AkiJt Da] in Ajnala. Ho wevo. ihe Coogrm 
iIm criticiaed tbe dedtion and challeofed 
it ift (he court. Three writ pccidona were 
filed, by the FuDjab lovernmeot. the 
CoAgreii candidate and (be Akali Dal 
(Badal) nominee. The tovemmem and the 
Congreu rwnunee denied the vioUiion of 
the mode] code of conduct while the Akali 
Dal (Badal) candidate allefed that (be 
Congreaa fot the election poelponed in (be 
arbitrary irunner becauae it feared defeat 
in tbd wake of wnpaM corruption, price riae 
and violation of bimtanrighta. Cortuquentiy 
tbe Election CommiaaiOQ in view of tbe 
Supreme Court'I dedaloQ afreed lobold tbe 
by*clection On May 31, 1994. 

Regardlnf nominationa, the Confreaid) 
nontinaiod Amarjit Singh Samra for tte 
Nakodar leac and Major Re^r Sinfb for 
Ainala. Both of them belong to tbeiK-Sikh 
community. Samra wai holdinf the 
chairmanihlp of the Punjab Markfed. In 
the pau he had beendectedto the poiitiona 
of panch. aarpanch and chairman of the 
Block Samiti. Traditionally, he represented 
an agriculturiat family but preicniJy his 
m^or loorccs of income Include transport, 
financing and business. He is known 
nenc ier and owner of the famous' Pnnee' 
transport in Jullundur. His family rclationa 
cot across party linei. He is retsted to 
another big transporter, owner of the libra' 
trans^. who is afniiaied with the Akati 
Dll. Samra's son filed hii'nomination 
papers as a covering candidate. The owner 
of Ohiman enterprise, Gurbachan Singh 
Dhiman. a leading Ramgarhia induitnalist 
of tbe Nakodar area, was also an aspirant 
of the Congress ticket but failed to get tbe 
party Domination. Initially he was non* 
committal but gradually started supporting 
Samra. The Ramgerhla community it 
concentrated in some pockets of Ooraya 
and Nakodar town. Another very serious 
aspirant was Surinder Singh Babla. 
president of iullondur District Youth 
Congress (rural), who played a key role io 
getiing the Congreae(I) candidate Umrao 
Singh elected to the Lok Sebha in 1993. 
Not only did he fund tbe campaign but also 
led (he campaign with scores of his 
suppoiiers. S^or leaders admit mat it was 
because of him that the Congmis got a 
wide marginin (he N^«dar segment of the 
parliamenury constituency.' However, be 
wea denied the nomiution beceuse of feud 
between the All-lodit Youth Congress 
president. Mnninderjit Sin^ Bitu, and the 
chief ministpr Eleant Sir^. Darbera Singh, 
thrice MLA and speaker of Punjab Vidhan 
Sibha, was also Ignored. Umrao Singh, 
who had vacated the seat after his election 
to the Lok Sabha seat from lullundur, was 


also keen so gut Congress nonrimtioo for 
his ton. Amaijit SiagltBiRbeloettherace. 
The Congress working conaiitee's 
rvsolutioD that M practice of givii^ the 
pirty tickei lo relatives of p«ny lexers 
should be discounged wes also used ai an 
eacaae for denying nonunation (o his son. 
Umrao Sia^ as aresuk, bec am e hikewarm. 
lo fact, he bad fklded two rebel candidates 
who, however, h^ wiihMwn from (be 
eontesi.* The Congresi(l). unlike the 
pariiBemary'pol] (1993), was thus di vided 
and 'plagued with imemal duaensioni*. 
Though tbe chief mimiier su cceeded in 
bringing these leaders to (he fold of 
campaigAiflf. some of (heir supporters 
including sarpanches and municipal 
members still remained lukewarm. 

In AjnaJa. the Congreas^l) nontinaied 
mejor Rajbir Singh. Ajiula (retired), son 
of the fosmer Fuaiab Vidhan Sabha speaker, 
lace Harcharsn Singh Ajisala. whose death 
caused the by*poll in ihe coestiluency. His 
younger brother. Kar Praup Singh filed at 
the coveriag candidate. Major Ajaala 
belongs to a leadini family of Jat^Sikhs. 
Xot only that his father repreeemed this 
eonstituestfy thrice astd became speeker of 
the Puiqab Vidhen Sabha but it Is also a 
family ^ prosperous agriculturists having 
family relations with other leading 
aghcuKurisi families of thearea. Hi 1 family 
has rice shellen isid some partnership In 
huiinesi tt Meetskoi near Amritsar. The 
chief minister wes initially iniensted in 
giving party ticket to a loctf bumnessman. 
Raibir Sin^ Ravi, a youth Congress leMr 
from Ramdas sown, but uHimaiBly agreed 
to nominaie nuyor Apula. Ravi and his 
supporters rtOMincd considenbly lukewarm 
in their approach. He had considerable 
influence in about 50 border villages. 
However, the dueidence was managed by 
the fhief minister and most paity workers 
supported the party nominee. 

AsTtgvfa the Akali Dal (B^). Pirkasb 
Singh Badal had a free hand in nominating 
the party candidate at both piBcea. In Nakodar 
he sominaiad Xuldeep Singh Wadata, 
lerticc vico-preeideM of his party. His two 
sons filed as his covering candidacet. 


Wadala's ftmily happeru to be a leading 
agriculturist family of (he area. His close 
relatives in some other villages of the 
constituency also wield considerable 
political inADeoce. He was elected to the 
Porgab Vidhan Sabha in 1985 from the 
Nakodar seal by defeating his first cousin 
Umrao Singh of theCongressd). However, 
he lost to Umno Singh in the iullundur 
perliamemery by-poll in 1993. In the case 
of Ajnala seat. Badal Aominaied Rattan 
Singh, president of thedistrict party (rural) 
unit end once MLA in 198S end who is 
a famoui medico ronoing a private clinic 
along with his wl fe I n Ajnala town. He al so 
belonp to a >t-Sikh family and happens 
to be financi ally wcl I off. A mong the other 
serious Akali aipirenta were Mohan Singh 
Mattian and Ssrdul Singh Dhari wal. Badal 
tried to persuade but his effons failed to 
rope in Sardul Singh who remained in the 
fray till (he last and polled 1.075 votes, all 
of these.would have gone to Riitan Singh 
of the Akali Dal (Badal). The newly formed 
United Akeli Del (Amritsar) had rendered 
some indirect help to Sardul Singh. 
However, none of the top leader (Tohre. 
Bemaia. Mann, etc) of (he Akali Dal 
(Amritsar) came to the eonitituency in 
support of Sardul Singh. This provitM a 
go^ opportunity to the Akali Dal (Badal) 
candidate Hi ascerulniog maximum support 
of the Sikhs foe Ireing the only serious 
'paMhic* nominee in tbe election fray. 
Besides, the other opposition groups tu^ 
u CP1(M). Bharatiya Kism Union.BiF.etc. 
also extended full support to the Bedel group 
in Ajnala. The Congreesd) In this seat had 
faced the united opposition whereas in 
Nakodar there was hardly any emphatic 
announcement by (he 8JP in support of 
Kuldccp Singh Wadala. Moreover. Wadala's 
image among the Hindus duringthe ntiKuoicy 
was of a hardUner. Many peepk said (hai 
he had often spoken the language of the 
imlilants. *nieCofigicM(i)exploM Hto the 
hih. Besides this, the CP|(M) candidate, a 
jai'Sikh Hid economically wdJ-to do person 
who bad been to E^and for years, ccAiested 
the hy-poll in Nakodar. Hia presence in the 
fray cut into the Akah votes. 
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Year AaewMy PerCMofVikd 

Sews VolBi Poled 

Cecifrew 

Akali Oil 

Bf&'BJP 

Comaiomns 

I9$l*52 

5S.74 

29.43 

3265 


3268 

1957 

64.70 

29.74 

A 


31.53 

1962 

68.44 

73,33 

A 


26.67 

1967 

64.73 

28ti0 


* 

47.30 

1969 

72.50 

5206 



4090 

1972 

7L26 

72.05 



2794 

1977 

70.18 

4652 

saol 


— 

1960 

70.44 

4687 

41.07 



196$ 

61.91 

2665 

S7.09 


6.15 

1992 

10.27 

75.89 


12,47 

— 
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In brief, the t(nle|y of oOmiMrion of 
cendidetei in the caee of both (he ine}or 
pvtiei wt« of lelecticif blows poliii^ 
figures and finuKtsIly well-off persons 
belonging lo the je(*S[kh community, e 
dominant ceiie in both ibe ssjembly 
coftMituencies. Moreover, the most dedrive 
factor in sdecting pany normneei was not 
the organisalion but personality of (he (wo 
leaden, viz. Beant Singh and Parkaah 
Singh Badal. 

Tm Campaign 

Once the formal nominaiiooi were 
announced, (he campaign got momenlum. 
Both (he miyor parties got together a Urge 
number of pany workers and hectic 
campaigning was launched. The Congress 
Pany had both vertical and horizontal 
arriAgements to support its candidaies in 
the two aaaembly seals. Ibe campaign was 
mounted by a vinual army of local. di strict 
and state level leaders who enjoyed a strong 
infrastructure of automobiles, posters, 
letfiets. pamphlets and party flags. Caste 
and community leaders were called upon 
10 campaign for the party candidates, fibth 
the cofuiituanciei were divided into zones 
by making groups of five to eight villages 
which were put under the direct charge of 
ministers who were further helped by the 
legiilatori. sarpanches and oth^ workers. 
Keeping in view T N Seshan's diktais. the 
ministers and other leaders used private 
cars with pany flags each escorted by two 
police vehicles. The entire Congress 
ministry and the legislative elites kept on 
holding their positions li II (he I isl day. The 
chief minister. Beant Singh, reached every 
comer of the two coostituendes and moved 
along with dozens of can packed with 
ministers. MLAs and other leaders. 

Ibe Akali Dal candidates Jeaoed heavily 
on the charisma of Parkash Singh Badal 
who had joined the battle with full 
enthusiasm and worked round-the-clxk 
till (he polling was over. He undertook 
(rips to (he remotest areas of the two 
constituencies, held rallies, public meetiogi 
and discussions with the groups of voters 
nd paity workers. He was helped by the 
other opposition groups and his own party 
workers, many of (hem were brought from 
the Malwa region, a bastion of Akali 
politics. Most Akah workers representing 
the middle and younger age category 
worked strictly ud^ the directions of their 
leader The Akali Dal had no dearth of 
workers and resources at its command. 
However, it was unable to match (he ruling 
paity, particularly in terms of resources. 

Interestingly enough, the decision of the 
new1y*fioa(ed U oiled Akali Dal (Amrilsar). 
a conglomerate of sii Akali factions led 
by S S Barnala. JasmerSingh, JagdevSingh 
Talwandi. Slmrin lit Singh Maon. Bhai 


Mariiil Siigh. Amrinder Singh. Sukhjindar 
Singh.ett.iDkeep away horn the by^eketiom 
iotfodbced a oew fcKure iaio the eketion 
campaigB wteb dunged the tone and tenor 
of canvasssog by the Akali leaden in Ajoala 
and Nakodar. 11111 needs to be briefly 
discussed here for puipoaes of knowing the 
new developmeits wlucfa detennined the 
election strategy of the Akali Dal in the two 
by-elections. The rhetorictl paothic 
propagmdacombined wNh ami-ceiHre. and- 
Hindi, or for that mancr. aod-lodla staMOi 
along with ctDobonal outbunu rcsonaed 
absent from tbe decdoo scene. There wta 
hardly any tradiog of religioo for potideal 
gains, Ibe old paathic stalwarts nettha 
ptfTidpded nor made any direct appeals to 
the Sikh masses. Tbeekci^ pobdre moved 
away from rdigMus donwiafioe. 

Ibis new scenario of ekdorai peliHcs 
was mainly a result of the eustiag feuda 
and f^tiou withiD the panthk polidcs. 
Certain lop Akali suHvam aUegedly wMed 
to serve their political ends by aaing the 
Akal Takht ' (supreme religious-cum- 
iemporal seal of the Sikhs) in the name o^ 
unifying the fragmented Akalis. Tbe whole 
effort at achieviag unity was being done 
10 accordance w>th tbe directiooi (sf the 
acting jachedar of Akal Takhi, Mmvih Singh. 
Tbe lathedar told the Isadert of vinous 
factions to perform *seva' (religious 
services) In order to ’'purify their minds 
and hearts, make them humble add to record 
due respect to other Sikhs in accordance 
with ihe pnneiplea of Sikhism*. He also 
said that because of Akali factionalism the 
entire Sikh community had to face 
“traumalK situatlofts".’ In respo nse to Us 
call HI pnnthic groups a gr eed to merge 
into the United Akali Dal aimed at waglog 
• struggle for establishing an autooocDous 
region within the federel ttructure where 
the Sikhs could enjoy a ^ov of f r eed om 
and in case of non •fulfilment of this 
demand, the Dal would wage a struggle for 
a sovereign Sikh state, whkh obviously 
sparked off sharp reaciiont from different 
comen of the country. Parkash Singh Badal 
dissociated his group rrmn these unity 
efforts. He did so at the risk of inviting the 
wrath of the Sikh clergy involved in Use 
unity drive. Instead he objected to Akal 
Takht's imeivention in Akal* politics. In 
a letter to tbe Akal Takht Jaihedar on April 
17. 1994 he advised him lo keep Akal 
Takht mil of power politict. 

Moreover. Bwlal abstained from joining 
the United Akali Dal leaders when they 
jointly perfonned *seva’ in the (joldeo 
Temple for five days as directed by the 
Sikh clergy. While starting their *seva' on 
April 27. 1994 ttey oitioised Badal for 
turning his back toward^lhe Akal Takbi 
ai a time when tbe Sikh ctargy was strivft^ 
to forge Akali unity in order to fulfil Sikh 
aaptraiioAS.* The AJml Takht fathedar also 


deplored H by staling that Qtt refusal of 
Badal to appear at Akal Tidiht after his 
commitment ai Talwandi Sabo was *'very 
unfonuAUe*.’ His defiance was termed as 
sioful by the rival Akalis. Some of them 
called him a traitor and stated (hat “those 
Sikhs who have no regard for Akal Takht 
are greater sinners than (hose who 
demdishad it". Later they appealed to Akal 
Takht to taka action against such leaders, 
Badal. according to (3 S Tohra. had posed 
I grave threat to (be authority of Akal 
Takht with controversial references, 
Punher Tohra said “whosoever come in 
confrontation with Akal Takht would get 
isolation fiem (be Sikh Pinth*'.* 

In a tactical aova. Badal on April 21. 
1994 reaifund from the presidentship of 
his party and set up a flve«member 
preMdioa to run the party affairs. He said 
that it was not possible for Mm to tun the 
affairs of the party because he was deeply 
hurt by»the developments in 'panthic' 
politica. Sources cloae to him indicated 
that (he reaifliBtiM was • tactic to thwart 
a Md by tbe^OPC chief. O S Tohra. ar>d 
hia aui^ofiara lo free Badal to appear 
befMC Akal Takbi for blasphemy and get 
him escommunlcated from the Panih for 
defying the call of Akal Takht.^ BadsI 
Mmaelf said that (here were calli for hit 
social boycott issued by (he Akal Takht 
Jathedarat h^eatof (he United Akali Dal T* 
Badal appeared at the Akal Takht only 
on May 6, 1994 and had a meeting with 
Ihe five Sikh high priests for over five 
hoars. He withd re w bis eentrevenial letter 
written to Ihe Akal Takht jathedar and 
eubmitted ipolofiee for any reference that 
had bun ibe Jatbedar. He also affirmed 
faith in Akal Takht and iti jathgdar 
However, be did not agree lo merge his 
party iruo the United Akali Dai andclaimed 
ihre (he 'Singh Sabibant had allowed the 
Akali Dal (Badal) to retain a separate 
identity.* According to him, unity should 
be based on principlei add should emerge 
from (be very core of the heart.* Mention 
may be made here thm about 25,000 to 
30.000 lupporiers of Badal had else 
gathered tbere when be arrived at the Golden 
Temple and Akal Takht on May 6. 1994. 
All this was to show that “he had not 
challenged the supremacy of Akal Takht 
but also had not accepted unity". He foiled 
all attempts to force him to merge his 
party. Hiis made him much stronger than 
before and gave a severe blow lo the nval 
Akalis. After a while on June 6. 1994 he 
again took over as president of (he Akali 
Dal (Badal)* a party which has since then 
aRractad kita of senior Akali leaders, the 
youth Akali Dal wings and grass roots 
level workers. Big conventions have been 
held to formalise margar of the different 
fadioni with (he Akali Dal headed hy 
Parkash Singh Badal. A ftsMuiimi adopted 
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aoficofUfcconven6oQ>ii>d'lJnfortuii«dy. 
a section of Ihe Akali Dal studs infToeAced 
by leaden who attach more importuce to 
Iheir own narrow political ends and who 
have never heaiiated in the past to sacriHce 
(he larger iniereiu of the Puh^t and the 
Sikhs 10 gain personal politick advantage. 
Our coimnitmaii to the luttioft. peoth and 
Punjab demanda that Ibete leaders be 
isolated.'*^ 

In the unity efforts Badal's group 
apprehended thai It was an exeroie lo 
isolata Badal and put the United Akali Dal 
under (he command of 0 S Tobra. Badal, 
therefore, opposed it and stuck to his stand 
to retain a separate identity of his own 
group. His victory over his rivals was 
appreciated in most drclea and considered 
to be a positive development in the Akali 
politics in the pos(>miUtancy period. This 
victory also established him as the 
indlsputed leader of the Sikh peasantry. 
Critic ism of Akal Takht's Iniervention in 
politics and the controversial resolution of 
the newly founded United Akali Dal 
si rengthened Badal's poMUoeconaiderebly. 
In fact hit emphasis on Hlndu-Slkh unity 
and call for greater autonomy within the 
federal structure raised hii siaiure quite 
high among the diverse group of people. 

It was against this background that (he 
B idol Akali Dal entered the two by>electiona 
in Punjab. H i t major thrust dunng the course 
of campaigning remained on issued such as 
'misrule' of ruling Congresstl). misuse of 
official machinery, widespread corrupuon. 
nepotism, inflation, hike m the pricea, river 
waters, police eacesses. rigging, bogus 
voting, unem^oyment and problems of 
employees. HindU'Sikh unity, etc. Healed 
eaamplet of Curu Teg Bahadur who had 
sacri ficed hit I ife for Hi ndui. He termed the 
present Congreis(l) ministers as a team of 
corrupt people who had looted Punjab 
government during the past two years.'* He 
asked the chief minister, B««nt Sin^.toquil 
and seek a fresh mandate because his 
government was'Illegitimate'* uew as it came 
to power with just 10 percent votes in 1992. 
Moreover, he said that (be Congress 
govenunent was "anli*people. anti-farmer 
and anti-trader" and failed on all fronts and 
people were fed up with ii He also appealed 
to the government employees not lo ^ly in 
(he hands of the ruling pany and be impwtial. 
"Hiis govemmeru is on its way out. do not 
be afraid of the ministers'Badil suggested. 

He had launched his party's campaign 
quite late as he was "emangM in the Akal 
Takht affaifs". Hg. in fact, fought on two 
fronts. While on (he one side he was faang 
the ruling Congress(|) and on the other 
onslaughts from the rival Akalis in Amriisar. 
Badal blamed the Congicss(l>fvihecreaiion 
of the Punjab problem. While refuting the 
charge of Beam Singh that he was responsibk 
for the Rse of militancy. Badal said that 
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'militancy was (he Congicss baby” Further, 
he maintaioed that had be been responsible 
for it **why then very senior leaders of his 
party had been felled by (he bulleu of Uk 
millUAU*'. Likewise, he refuted Beant 
Singh's cbmge of calling Akali Dtf anti- 
national. He said that if it was ao then why 
Beam Sin^ had been fuBcdoaiv in that 
party and coaicatiii| elections as Akali 
nominee not oaee but twice. Beam Singh 
and several of his Congress ministers, 
according to Badal. were 'fughive' Akalii 
In (he Congress Party.'' 

Apiit from (Ms. Ba^ blasted C S Tohre 
fhr ^gii^ on Ihe AJcali fKtiona to boycott 
the elections and handing the Kate over to 
the Congress on a ptsocr.'* He aiso accused 
the paocMc leaders of esiending help to a 
rebel Akali ^ in Ainala. Even the 

Akal Takht jatbedtr. reportedly, sent 
pamphitti "a^etf mg to ite voters to put 
down Badal**. Badal had also alerted bis 
pany worken about thectectoril nalpracbccs 
by the ruling Confess. When this author 
met him. Badal made a pointed reference to 
this aipeci. How e ver.he was quite cooAdeni 
about the victory of Ms party's nomnee in 
Ajnal^ He and his coikagues were very 
much agiiaied on the misuse of ofTiaa] 
machinery by (he CongretsCl). His party's 
nofflineca eves pkaded for the daploymw 
of the CRPF wd BSF for all p^l-reUted 
works instead of Punjab police. The BfP 
workers alsokni support to Akali Oal(Badtl) 
becauK of Badd's stand before (he Akal 
Takht jathedar. 

Badal undertook hurricane tours aitd 
covered every pen of the two assembly 
consdiuencses. He moved with dozens of 
>^hicke. He and Ms supporters refrained 
from mising rriigion with politics. Nor did 
they aroueesny unnecesssry feare. Regardi 1 ^ 
iMf il has been aptly remarked tfwi *'Fdr the 
first time in many years a Sikh leader has 
tried lo take the debate on pobtics from the 
podium of gurudwaras to the podium of 
public pUeform. a femure dwt distinguishes 
secular denracies from theocratic stmes".'' 
it was interesting to note (hai (he BJP 
(hstribaicd 'ladoos' andplayed 'bhangra' on 


the victory of (he Akali Dal candidaie in the 
Ajnala assembly consrihiency. The by-polls 
in boch the constituencies werechameteriaed 
by people as battles between "Badal and the 
Punjab foventmeot**. Many viewed it as a 
Beam vs Badal contest’. The candidaic* 
hardly rruoered. There were candidates other 
than those of die two parties but none could 
make iheir presence felt \tt an stmospheie 
charged with personalities and doninant 
panes. Beam Singh had also emerged as % 
popular lender bmusf of Ms achievememi 
on the law and order front. These 
achievements h^ Mready rewarded Mm in 
(he mwiidpel and ptnchayai elections ai^ 
added considerable charisma to his 
personality. 

Beam Sink’s aci^ In the campaign 
r emai rmdc o n ce n tn tedaroundthaper s oaaUBf 
of Badal. He rated Badal as a leader 
and said it was duriitg the chief mialsicrBhlp 
of Badal dial (he Sutiej-Yarauna Urik cmal 
dilute had orlgineied Badal. acconHng to 
Mm. look Rs two crore from Devi Lai, die 
then chief minister of Haryana for (he 
eonsouction of Lhe canal. '*Later. when 
Mr Badal wet out of power, ha and other 
Akali leaders, including Mr Tohra, launched 
a morcha against construction of the canal. 
In fad, (hat was the (Kfinning of (he period 
of bloodshed which f^njab sriinesi^ for 
mere (han 10 years", he saHJ.** In every 
election meetin^rally he laehed out at the 
Akalis "for ruining Punjab by slaking 
terrorisin for iheir vested politicel interests'*. 
He also warned people (hat the Akali Dal 
(Badal) candidate in Nakodar had "links 
With militants''. For this he appealed peo^e 
to reject "such an(i-national forces which 
could ruin Punjab once agaio". He called k 
as a figM between the nationalists and anti- 
nsuonalists. He also lampooned the Akalis 
for iheif infighting and remarked "(hey were 
the same vdwther it wu the United Akali 
Dal or (he re-uniud Akali Dal".*' Rirther. 
he alleged that the Akali DU (Badal) had 
supported militancy and tefTorism In Punjab. 
Instead of cOrkdemning the killings of 
innocent peopMduriog adecade-kmg turmoil 
in (he state, he said Parkash Singh Badal 
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MM to Mead the Bhof ceicmonies of die 
tenorutl'^ The chief minuter ilso etleied 
tint both Bedal iMl GorcharaA Singh Totva 
MR piny to the compirtcy to elimiDMe 
Sint Hvchina Singh Longowil for their 
vened imeRstt. ** WhUeteferri ngto the Akdi 
Ikl (Bidil} lad B/P iliiaice. Bemt Singh 
Mid it wu I moge cue of two oppoeite 
polei meeting ench other. He uid pertups 
JmBJP people hid faf g oQen the gory incideM 
in Mofi where BiP euppoiten were 
UIM by tenoriili.* To pUy the miliuncy 
end. the go ren uneet diiplayed poeien aT 
• dreided mililint of the Khilietu 
Comaindo Force in the Nikodir 
conitiniiAcy. The p^ke end ihit he wis 
ipotted in the The chief mintier 

^roed for the retnm of peve lO the ftriffe* 
ton Kite Ml reitented hU |Dvemnien*i 
tMolvc toAghi the MpiiMiM ele m en o end 
iififUMd the unity end integrity of the 
country. In idcUtion he ecnpheiiicd dut m 
hid been reetored lui ***"*"***** 
would now concenuite on deveJopmaKri 
iOhemei ind entble employment 
oppotiu n itki to die youth. All throi^ the 
GiBpii|Bing, the niling perfy emphieiied 
on itf viciocy over lereoritm. Kibility aid 
eKibUiMnf peop te* govenunneni up to the 
griii roott l^nU. The chief miniiier aid hii 
adoiMge covered every nook end comer of 
the two conKituencie*. 

Both Ute Rijor piniei left no itone 
BBCsnied in renchlng the vota» by aikini 
very hectic end hriik ciropiigning. 
Mcednft indnlHeieddretied the chief 
atoiKer aid Pafciih Singh Bndnl were i 
key feeture of the etectioneering. In 

ediutloo. both the mhlor groupi nude very 
eoond Arringemeoii by dividing the 
eetutlneociei into Eones end puitisi ench 
noe under the coumend of reiponiibie 
aid tenlor leiden. The CongruM lergely 
hMped 00 the reetoraion of pence aid 
criddemof Akniif ebout their role during 
ailiinney end the AkiUi oo the 
GoQgreM(I)'inyirule, coemption, price riee 
aid diicrininiiiofl igiiMt Punjib aid 
SIkhi. Ibe Akiiii. imong otben, ilio mode 
eliborae ar a igementi to check eiectorel 
nelprecticec. Both the patiei were fully 
equipped end uturiied the isiembly 
cooitiluencies with their resourcee. 
Moreover. Beau Singh nod Perkuh Singh 
Bndil canpal io these constituencies aid 
aide fhesc contests isthdr prestige points. 

VertBt Tutnovr aw Pou. VatMcr 

The iateose competitioa b e tw «j i the two 
Dujor rivil groups resulted in i greeter 
paticipakm of the ekcierae in voting. As 
much a 6S.09 per cent vilid votes were 

peJkd io Nikoda aid 72.33 in AjnsU. 

Comp a itlvdy the turnout was higher in the 
ruril sreis ^minaed by the Ja-Sikh 
peasintry. Three ritlsgei in AjnaU recorded 
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«s high 0 tS per cent polUng aid nine oriwn 
75 pacenL” The reason for i coffipaui vely 
higher poiling in AjneJs was mainly of its 
being a rural consUtueocy. Interestingly 
awu^. inthecsse of the previous assembly 
decdoesof 1992 the reverse had happened. 
In the rural dominaed AjnaU it »a only 
10.27 per cent poiling whereas in Nakoda 
it cane a 23.16 per cent Inddentally. the 
voters in the SUdhdoaiinMed countryside in 
the 1992 assembly polls lagely remaned 
indoots and kept away from polling. It wa 
bccauu of this iha the turnout of valid 
votes in the assembly poll of 1992 was 
lowered down to 22.t2 per cent in the stale. 
However, with the resum of normalcy, the 
voters in the countryside of Punjab first 
showed a higher polling <12 per ccM) in 
the panchaya polls in 1993 and then in the 
current by-elereioM in Ajnnia and Nakoda. 
In ihs Julhindur patiatnemary by-poll of 
May 19.1993 too, the number of valid votes 
ceil was St,03 per cent, ITie percemage of 
votes m the current two by-p^Ls tended u> 
be IS eathusiaKic as ever in these two 
conatinrenries. TUi may funter be seen 
frem TKite 3. 

The rdatlvely lower poUing in Nafcodar 
was pertly because of a ili^y lower turnout 
in die town sreei where voters showed less 
cndnioasm than thoee in the villifes. Another 
factor of acompvabvdy lower percentage 
was that lots of votere from the coAttituency 
hod gene abroad. 

U terms of tetuha. the Nakodv aea. as 
i nenft onad, was rettined by iheCongressd) 
whereas the Ajnala was wreaied by the Akali 
DaKBedel). *nie reaginof vkiory in Nakodir 
came a the tune of 5.210 votes whereas in 
AjaKa k Wat as high as IO.3l4voiei .Thij 
shows th« the victory of da Bedal gioup 
in AjnKa was nore spectacular than the 
CongreaslI). Moreover. theCoegraes though 
ii had rciuned the Nakodar seat, its 
perfoRnance had gone down considerably 
in comparison to the voles polkd by the 
party a year ago in the lullundsr 
pvtiameauiy by-poll. The total number of 
votes polled in the Nakoda s e gmen t during 
this pa rtiamen tary by-poU was 77A77 out 
of whscb the Congreei(I)'s share wa to the 
tune of 47.79 per ceai whereas that of the 
Akali Dal <BaM> remaJiisd only 30.57 per 
cent. This tiina the number of valid voles 
polled m tte sssembly dflclioo was 80.21 k 
(i e. 68.09per ce« of the loOl 1.17J03 votes 
in the cofutiiusocy) out of which the 
Congresafl) get46.78 per cent and tbs BadK 
group 40.29. This showed a decline of 1.01 
per cesiS votes io the Congress’s acceuce and 
a spectacular rise of 9.72 per cent intbe poll 
perfonnance of Akalis. Increasing cognitive 
level of voters about the pKlTiciency and 
non-pcrfonninee of the rdling party led to 
a decline in its vole pcrcema|e. The rival 
group seemed to have taken advam^ of 
this end raiaed res tally of voces quite high. 


However, if compared with the previeus 
asaembly polls in Nakodar in 1985. the 
Congress has registered an increase of 6.03 
per can votes over its performance of 40.75 
p« cent in the previous election, the Akali 
candidate. Kuldeep ^ingli WadKa, this time, 
on (he contrary, was polled 1.59 per cent less 
than his own acore of 41,88 per cent votai 
in 1985. This cletriy indicsies (hat ihe 
Coogiesad) has been able » make lomy 
inroads in the rural areas of Punjab, li may 
be mainly Ktribuied to its recent performance 
on Ihe law and onter front. Had ii been 
conplemented by some developmental 
activitiei. the scenario perhaps would have 
bea differesu. 

Even in the caK of Ajnala. though ihe 
CoQgreas(l) in the curaii by-eleetlon low 
to the Akali DiJ with i fair margin, the wore 
of (he party candidate in eompariion to the 
previoui'aasembly poll in 1985 has 
consklerably gone up. This tirne the score 
was 39.96 per cent whereas In 1985 it did 
not eacaed 26.65 per cent. On the contrary, 
the Akali candidate* I score of 51.24 per cent 
votes in 1994 has gone down considerably 
in comparison to 57.09 pet ceni in 1985. 
Like Nakodar. H suggests an Improvemeot 
in Ihe performance of the CongressHi in 
Ajnala too. Whereas in the case of the 
Akali Dal its grip over the rural voters 
seemed to have somewhat loosened. The 
general impression that ihe recent imbroglio 
of violence in Punjab had totally alienated 
the Congress Piity from the Sikh voias 
in the countryside does not hold good, 
Ukewtse, the talk of further consol idati on 
of the Akelis in the villages hardly sound 
realistic. No doubt their hold oo the Sikh 
peasantry tends to be far more greater than 
(hel of Ok Congress Party. 

However, the decline in (he Congress voles 
a about one year’s lime suggews many 
Ihiftgi and it needs a sysiemaiic analysis and 
eaplanation. 

Pacitw and Iwkicaiions 

Of (he two election reaulis. the spectacular 
vktDcy of the Akali Dal (Badal) at Ajnala. 
whkh gave a severe jolt to the Coofreis(l K 
had a ttract ed major comments aedreacbons 
from different circles i n Purijab and outside. 
Before analysinf the major sodo^conpmic 
ad poUtical factors which helped (he AkaJb 
a will the AjnaU seal, it would be quia 
reUvant to recced here (he views of different 
polibcal sulwarti wbo had participaed in 
(be dectoral process in m ioiensive maniKr. 
Their reacrions whUh appeared in differem 
sources may be biased and spontaneous but 
were based on the keen observKioiu which 
(hey had made about the comeitual 
eharecterisiics of poliiics io the two 
coriKituencief. Parkash Si ngh B adal regarded 
ii as a (ufliing poitt in the slate politics and 
lermed the victory of his party s victory In 
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t'wir agtinic tlw md 'cofiupt' 

Congrtti ruleof BeiiK Sif^h, He lOugM the 
resigiuiioo of (be CoofmsO) fovcminent 
and (reaied hii pany's victof> as a 'fetwa* 
(verdici) igaiiut the Congress nik. In a 
victory rally in Ajoali he said lhai (he 
outcome was a ver^ agaiiist the iwnoriiy 
Beant Singh govcmmefltind “an eye-opeoer 
to our AkaJi friends who were misusing 
religion for their own vested interests*',^ 
In the national and local preu there was 
a common impression that Badal had 
emerged as a rallying point after the poll 
result in AjnaJa. Some have interpreted Ns 
pany's victory as useful in countering (wo 
unhealthy uesMls in Punjab polilics. One is 
the mindless f^tionalism among the Akalit, 
The other Is (he Beam Singh government's 
indifference to the vital need locheck police 
high-handedness.^ However, the rival 
paMhic leaden belonging to (he newly floated 
United Akali Dal did not credit Badal for 
his party's victory in Ajnali. They instead 
attnbui^ It (0 the failures of Beant Singh's 
government. To the BiP leaden, who 
supported Akali Dal (B^l), the defeat of 
Congress(l) in Ajnila implied a public 
censure of poliiical terrorism, large-scale 
corruption and wrong policies ''of the stale 
government" Likewise, the Lakhowal 
group of the fihartiya KIsan Union (BKUK 
an al ly of Badal group, welcomed the verdict 
and lermed ii as a jolt to the CongreuKl) 
govemmcTU for its arti-Punjab policies. Sst 
Pal Dang, a veieran CPI leader, said 
"Congress again tried the peace card not 
realising that the same plank cannot go on 
paying dividends." Comipiion was aooibcr 
major factor, according (o Dang, which 
aitnhmcd to Congress(f)’s defeat in Ajnala 
Even some top Congressd) leaden from 
Punjab (Buta Singh, etc) ascribed (he 
Congress defeat In the Ajnala by-election to 
"racnpani corruption, nepotism, police 
excesses and maladminisiraiion" in (he 
Slate. ^ The chief minuter, Beam Singh, 
neither found any substance in these factors 
nor agreed with the view ihai Badal had 
emerged as (he most popular Akali leader 
after the poll results. While reiterating that 
hii government would c<Miinue its fight 
against communal and separatist forces, he 
said that militancy would gel a boost 
following (he victory of Akali candidates.’^ 
He also said that the result was not 
unexpected. However, he maiotained that it 
was a healthy sign (hat the Badal gitwp. 
which boycotted the 1992 assembly poll, 
had opted for the democratic process. 
Broadly, he spelt out three main reasons for 
the defeat of his party candidue in Ajnala. 
Pirsi was (be legacy of terrorism as this area 
had been the hotbed of terrorism. Many 
peof^e in the border villages, according to 
him, used to indulge in anti-social activities 
including smuggling. These people, he felt, 
had not digested the return of peace and 


hence they oppose^ the Congress. Second, 
be said that the BJP support for the Akali 
candidme also contribute to the defeat of 
the Congress candidate. About 2.000 BJP 
supporters, according to him. voted for the 
Akali candidate. Third was the factor of the 
independent Christian candidaie, Umar 
Masih. who polled 4.090 votes, which, 
according to him. wouki have otherwise 
gooeiotherulingpeny. As regards factional 
fights in his party, he admited that few 
ministen had not campaigned satisfactonly. 
However, he denied any cabinet reshuffle 
on (his account.’* The above observations 
and comments have some etemeni of truth 
and explanatory utility but do not provide 
a detailed and comprehensive accoimt about 
the peoples venbet. 

Prom the social and demogra^ic point 
of view, the Ajnala assemMy constituency 
because of beinga jat-Sikh dominated rural 
hinterland gave an obvious advaniage to 
(he Akali Dal which claimed to be (he sole 
spokesman of the peasantry In Punjab. The 
Congretsfl). wuh a majority of jit-Sikhs 
in the council of miniiierx. no doubt, made 
some inroads in the villages bui was still 
not comparable with the Akalit Like 
Nakodar, there was no CPI<M) candidate 
in Ajnala to cut into the jat-Sikh vr>te-bank 
of the Akalis. In Nakodar all (he 5.995 
votes pol led to the CPJ( M) candidate, ■ jai- 
Sikh peasant, would have utherwiee gone 
to the Akali candidate. Betides, the 
phenomenon of acheduled castes in ihc 
Ajnala constituency was not very 
signi ficani. TTie other weaker sections sue h 
as (he rai Sikhs and Christians, though they 
had been traditioiul strongholds of (he 
Congress party in (he past elections, this 
lime did not follow the earlier lines. The 
ChrisUsn candidate, contractor Umar 
Masih. cut into the Congress votes. It helped 
the AkaJi candidsiein asubstanfial manner. 
As regards the rai Sikhs, (he author during 
his visit to their villsges. situated along 
with (he Pakistan border, noticed a strong 
current againsi the ruling party. These 
villages (Dalla Rajput. Ballowal. 
Sarangdev. Khanwal. dc) not only (Kkcd 
the link roads, facilities of passenger 
transpon and other development activities 
but people were also harassed by the police 
and revenue official. Their area was 
inundated by tbe Rooded Ravi during 
monsoons in 1993 but most villagers, as 
they told the author, were yet to get (he 
relief or compen&aiion for their crops. 
Whereas some reaoureeful persons in the 
constituency reponedly got reliefs without 
any damage to their crops and properly. 

Moreover, since their land was 'paiu' 
based they were deprived from the facilities 
of usual loana as the bureaucrats would trap 
(hem on one account or tbe other. One of 
the village panchayd members (a rai Sikh> 
said (hat ihe people would not gm more than 


a half of any amount sanctioned by the 
govenuTM in their nafnes. UterKy rate is 
very low in these villages. The exiuing 
educational facilities for their children were 
also inadequate. Pjjriher. all ills including 
the habit of alcoholism were widespread in 
(he area. Several people were drunk in the 
day lime when the author visited thcoe 
villages during the election penud. Both Ihe 
panics were using liquor to win people's 
votes. Incidentally in Nakodar a dalit died 
of excessive dnnking on May 25, 1994 
while partaking the poll eve feast with 
several others in his vilage Simra. the 
native village of Ihe Congress candidate in 
Nakodar. He hod reportedly enjoyed Ihe 
hospilaliiyof hoth (he Congress and Akalli. 
Both camps had blamed each other for the 
incident.^ Drinking liquor from both the 
major groups by several people in the 
villages was a common feature in both the 
consiiiuencici. 

AiKgher factor regarding which most rai 
Sik hs and 01 her people in tbe border vi llages 
fell agitated against the Congress wai (ha 
fachir of newly ekcied tarpanches of their 
panchayais. It was told that the Congress 
miniuers and other leaders of (he region In 
collusion with the police and slate offklals 
fraudulently manoeuvred (he psnehayst polls 
and elected Sarpsnehes of (heir own liking. 
Tbese supanchei iniieid of serving the 
hspless rv Sikhc and other villagers had 
served themselves. In some villages of rai 
Sikhs the onus of peoples anger agsinsi 
tanwichevfell on the Congressd) candidate. 
While the sarpanchci in these villages were 
supporting the Congressd). the people were 
with (he Akali Dal {Badal). The rai Sikhs 
commanded around 15.500 votes in (be 
constituency. 

Most of Ihe voters had good image of late 
Harcharin Singh AJnata but were not so 
happy with his sons. TTie younger son was 
even reportedly involved in the task of 
ihnisting sarpanches un (he villagers.'* This 
apsrt (he voters were dissatisfied with (he 
deeds and behaviour of some Congress 
ministen, legislaton and their wards. Cases 
of assaulis by the Congress(l> lesders on 
teachers, cops. MLAs. doctors, etc. were 
made popular among (he voters which also 
damaged the image of Congress Party and 
stalled the victory of its candidates. The 
incident of a Congressman taking out his 
pistol on the polling day in Nakodar and (he 
activities of (he chief minister; s grandson in 
the eleciKMts were made important matters 
to beat (he Congress Party in the hustings. 
All this was furihM substantiated by the 
employees' processions in Ajnala town 
demanding arrest and registration of cases 
againsi the twoCongresstI) sarpanches who 
had beaten up a paiwari in the court of the 
Tehsildv on May II. 1994.'' On the poll 
eve period ihe issues of bogus voi ing. ri ggi ngi 
etc. were made ceniral by (he Akalis. On the 
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polling day groups of Akali wortcert *trt 
Reputed to keep vigil over sudi acts of 
Congressmen. At several polling booths they 
rented and demonstraicd against bogus 
vot^<flg and use of force against thdr men. 
Even Pkrkash Singh Badal. with whom a 
motorcade!^ 14 cars was moving from one 
poOtng booth to SAOther. had to enter tiuo 
an argumeni with a Congress minister near 
a polling booth in AJnaLa where the author 
wu also watching the polling process. 

A plethora of issues such » (he ever¬ 
growing graph of corruption, nepotism, 
prices, etc. intensely affected the 
Congress! 1)’ i fortunes in Aj nala. Comiption, 
nepotism and pnces were the key weapons 
ui^ against the Congress rule. Describing 
these as "politically motivated'* by the 
Congress sthwarts did not compare with the 
empincaJ reality. Nor Beam Singh's lactks 
of sideiracki ng the iuue by saying that Badal 
hid amassed huge property assets and wealth 
through corrupt methods had worked. He in 
fact claimed that the property and wealth of 
Badal had exceeded (hose owned by fld 
CongrtM MLAs put together including the 
chief imnister.'* 

As regards Nakodar. the victory of 
Congress(l). as mentioned above, may be 
mainly attributed to the support of Hindu. 
Ramgarhia and scheduled caste voters. In 
fact, they have been Congress* s strongholds 
in most elections. While discussing with 
the voters belonging to these groups at 
di fferent places I ike Nakodar. Goraya. Atia, 
Samrt, Sarinh, Shankcr. ^Sang Dhesian. 
Boprai. etc. it was observed ihai they were 
quite happy with the restoration of law and 
order by the Congressd) government. 
Moreover, (hey did not appreciate Wadala's 
(the Akaii candidate) participation tn the 
'bhog' ceremonies of (he militants. TTic 
Akali Dal got only a limited support from 
these groups. 'Hsey are yet to be seriously 
wooed by the Akalis. Similarly (he 
Congressd) attracted «sly a small number 
of jat-Sikh voles from the villages. Jai* 
Sil^s form a sizeable vote bank in the 
constituency but in the absence of any 
alignment with the other groups they would 
just ensure only a close con test, not victory. 
Moreover, each village or caste group 
besides being economically heierogerieous 
tends to be nvenby local feuds and factions 
which usually determine (heir voting 
behaviour. 

Use presence of CPf(M) candidate also 
cut into (he Akali voces in rural anas. The 
factor that Bahujan Samaj Patty (BSP) of 
Kanshi Ram did not c«iteM the by-elections 
In Punjab also went in favour of the 
Congress! 1). Had ii contested, it would have 
become 11 nangular fight bet ween Congress. 
BSP and Akali Del in which Akalis would 
have won the leal. The BJP workers were 
sounded to oppose the Congress! 11 but their 
w nl on the Hindu voters hardi y'run. Badal * s 


taetks <^ifiAdu*Sikh unity and holding the 
Congress responsibk for driving a wedge 
between the two communities did work but 
only to a limited exieiti. Had his emphasis 
on '*Pun^biai" or unity of all Punjabis not 
only of Sikhs and (he consequent 
confrontation with the United Akali Dal 
begun somewhat earlier il would have, 
perhaps, attracted more Hindus to rally 
around his group. 

However, these by-elections would have 
far-reaching implications for Punjri) pol itics. 
The stale is likely to Witness sigraficani 
changes including new politkal alignments 
and iDira- party fadional fights. Badal's 
victory in Ajnala may not endanger the 
survival of Beam Sink's governm en t, yet 
h would amount to a great stress on the 
ruling patty and its leader. There may emerge 
more coven ^posUion lo Bearu Singh’s 
position in ihe party. Sirve hrs assuming 
power in Pebru^ 1992 his posiuon has 
been almost unassailable. The changed 
context, particularly outside ihe legidaiure. 
where there has emerged hallo round the 
personality of Parkash Singh Badal. seems 
to have m^ Beam Singh quite vulnerable. 

The post-by-elecuon dud 8 between Scant 
Singh and Bma Singh are poinidi towards 
this. Further fissures may develop in the 
Congressd). Criticism may be built around 
multiple points such as Beam Singh's 
aulhoiiiarian harafling of ihe party as well 
as govemmeM affairs, factionalism in the 
Youth Congreu. over-represencaiion of a 
p«ticulvcas(eorcoinmurHty in the mmisiry. 
growing file of corruptioA. police excesses, 
etc. If Badal’s efforts towods the umiy of 
all non-Congreu parties bring fruit it may 
not only endanger tf ability of the Congress 
regime in the stale but also triumph the 
opposition in future elecUoM. ft is only by 
stepping up development activities, 
minimising corruption, suengthening unity 
in Ihe party raAs. resolving long-u^ing 
issues with (he centre’s assistance and 
docking any chance of stale's sliding back 
(0 the decade-old trauma which could save 
(he ruling party a the next hustings. The 
restorai ion of peace, though a ven^ imporUM 
achievefflenl of Beaut Singh, would not 
suffice beyond a poinL 

An important meassage from the 
congress' s vietory in Nakodar ivas that the 
party's fortunes would be safe i f it confinued 
getting support of the scheduled castes. 
Their proportion in the slate's population 
happens to be as'high as 26.9 per cent. 
Inierestingly enough, in the Doaba area 
thar proportion, vcording to the 19S1 
Census, was 32.9 per cctM. More strikingly, 
the proportion of the scheduled castes in 
the lullundur distnet. where the Nakodar 
seat fells, tends to be 36.7 *rhe 

BSP of Kanshi Ram. unlikb the current by- 
polls. will not keep away from the future 
eleaions in the state. As it may not coniesi 


separately. the allgnmau of dds party would 
d^lde the future courea of power politics 
in Punjab. 

The Ajnala vietory of the Akali Dal hu 
elevated Badal's> stature and made him a 
tallying point and potential contender for 
power in Punjab. His detractors in (he 
Panthic politics ire reduced to a non-entity. 
Lois of leaders and (be grass roots workers 
of the other Akali factions have flocked to 
the Badal group. Whether his 'PunJibiA' 
and the extremely moderate postures 
succeed in ushering in a new era in Punjab 
politics remains to be seen. Il is hoped that 
(he hardliners and others would not queer 
his pitch by raising complex issues Harping 
on emotive panthic issues would no longer 
help any panthic party in the changed scenario 
of hinjab politics. Nor the restoration of 
peace alone, though a great task, without 
providing clean admimsiration and fulfilling 
peoples expectsiions would bring any 
dividends to the ruling party. 
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A System of Positive Incentives to 
Conserve Biodiversity 

Madhav Gadpl 
P R Scshftgiri Rm) 

India's current programmes for consen/ation of biodtversiry suffer from major defects and need tv he radically, 
restructured to meet present-day challenges, such as the consers^tion of the entire spectrum of biodiversity including 
insignificant components, and the need to integrate traditional conservation practices of heal communities in new 
programmes. 


INDIA is one of the world's top 12 
megadiveni ty couruhes, with a rich traditiuA 
of aa well as a vigorous modem effort at 
conservation of bioJiversiiy. Yet the 
country’s heritage of biodiversity is being 
rapidly eroded. *nti scan be triced loanumber 
of dencicncics in the current system of 
utilisation and conservatioo of Uofogteal 
resources that have resulted in a weakening 
of (he iradliions of prudent use of biomass 
and conservation of biodiversity, while 
faiUng to ercci in their place other effective 
alternatives. The traditional community* 
based .systems of sustainable use of village 
w<iodlots and pastures.coupled to protection 
ti> sacred plants, animals, forests or ponds 
have hecn adversely affected hy the state 
take over of common property resources, in 
efieci converting them into open access 
tand.s and waters, subject to unregulated 
oveniscM]. At the same time (he state 
managed reserve forests have been 
dedicated to subsidised supplies of wood 
to urhan-indu.stria) consumers leading to 
ovcfti arves I h. fol lowed by dear*cui li ng and 
coflversioTi to monocultures[2], The state 
loresi Quihonlies in charge of vast tracts of 
lands and now waters as well have been 
indifferent to the broader considerations of 
biodi versity. and have permitted unrisgu lated 
harvests of myriads Of so-cal led mi nor forest 
produce, including medictnal planu. They 
have aisoclear*cut theonly remaining stands 
of species rich climax forests surviving as 
sacred groves and converted them into 
eucalyptus planiations[3). 

The slate* sponsored conservation effort 
has focused on maintenance of wild life 
sanctuaries, national packs and biosphere 
reserves over 4 per cent of the India’s 
land mass. The management of these 
protected areas has paid scant attention to 
conservation of the total spectrum of 
biodiversity, focusing on a few flagship 
specie^ like tiger and their mammalian 
prey, neglecting important elements such 
as aquatic habitats, or high altitude 
grasslands, and removing dead and fallen 
wood and destroying leaf litter. Manageis 
of protected areas have also tended to ireat 
local iribals. peasants, herders and fishers 
as enemies rctuUing in serious difficulties 


such as burning of stretches ofKanha Tiger 
Reserve by displaced Lpbn)s(4J. 

To sum up. IndiaU cufreni programmes 
for conservation of biodiversity suffer from 
four major defects (1 1 A misuken notion 
that nature conservation mutt involve 
exclusion of all human use. eapcciaJly 
subsistence use by tribal and rural 
populations: (2) A narrow focus on 
protected areas, largely forest tracu. to the 
neglect of biodiversity outside of nature 
reserves, in other reserve forest trKts, in 
lands in and around villages, in wetlands, 
rivers and seas; (3) Anunfortunaieeinphaiis 
on protection through use of arms by a 
bureaucracy, especially against local tribal 
and rural people; artd 14) Urtfenable claims 
of availabiMiy arul applicatiun of scicminc 
knowledge while failing io pul to use 
detailed locality specific folk ecological 
knowledge. 

Tlus system obviously needs to he radical ly 
restructured to meet the present day 
challenges as recognised, for imtartce. by 
the ConveiMlon on Biological Diveniiy. to 
which Ifkdia is now a partylSf. These 
challenges involve: (1) Curtservation of the 
entire spectrum of biodiversity, being 
coTKcmedeven with a p par ent ly insigniricani 
organisms, be (hey small herbs or wood 
rotting fungi; and (he (2) Need to respect 
the traditional knowledge and conscrvalion 
practices of local communities, especially 
women, and to share with them benefits 
accruing from the utilisation orbrodiversity. 
It IS our purpose to discuss in this paper (he 
lines along which such a system may be 
deaigned. 

A New PArtAortne 

Such a system will have to be grounded 
in coupling sustainable use of biological 
resources wiihcoraervationofbiodiveTaity. 
ruKin afewprofeetedareas.bul throughout 
the length and breadth oft he courKry. t^ven 
by a senes of positive incemives directed 
especially at (Ik people living close to the 
earth. The system should cOTKcm itself 
with the entire landscape ai^ waterscape 
of the country for two reasons. Firstly, 
many biodiversity elements of evident value 


such at wild relatives of taro and yams 
characteristically occur in highly disturbed 
hahiiats, others such as weedy relatives of 
paddy occur i n low input cuUi vation systems, 
it IS therefore, quite i nadetiuaie lu concenirace 
conservation efforts merely on a few 
protected areas, primarily under forest 
biomass SccondJy.it is not feasible to protect 
a few islands nch in biodiversity In themidit 
of degraded landscapes. The biodiversity* 
rich islarKis would be far more secure if a 
serious attempt Is made to create a 
biodiversiiy friendly, ecologically restored 
matrix around them. 

Of particular I mpofiancc m such aticmpU 
would be the uncultivated lands.forests, 
grazing lands, cultivated lands under low 
input, ramfed cultivation which still lends 
to be based on a number of land races of 
cultivated plants, and streams, rivers, 
coastal tracts away from areas of intensive 
uie|6|. These habitats are extensively used 
by I he poorer segments of the Indian 
community, people wbu depend on biomass 
resources gathered with their own labour 
from their immediate vicinity to meet their 
requirements of food. fuel, fodder, fibre, 
organic manure, medicines. Such people 
have few options lu turn to if deprived of 
access to these resources. In intimate 
contact, day In and day out, with their 
environment, often rooted In it for 
generations, they represent the ecosystem 
people of the world(7]. They have a 
profound knowledge of the biological 
resources albeit of a very limited resource 
catchment. Such locality*specific eco* 
logical knowledge ofiheecosystem pe^e. 
often based on historical experience 
accumulated over generaiioii.s could play 
a most useful role in sustainable use and 
conservation of biological re$ource$(8]. 
Given the limited scientific understanding 
of the working o f complex ecosy stems, and 
the limited information available with 
professional managers. Ihe currently 
prescribed, overly rigid practices could be 
greatly I rrifTOved upon by using the detailed 
ecological folk knowledge of local 
communities to evolve more flexible, 
adaptive management strategies fine tuned 
to the nuances of local ecoiystem$[9,10]. 
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ANefliied from $}\ control over their 
resource base, today the ecosystem people 
aft often deslroying il through unregulated 
overuse. However. ofaSI the components 
of the Indian society, they have a larger, 
genu i ne slake i n restoration and sustainable 
use of these resources, in their tremendous 
variety. They atso retain some vestiges of 
cultural traditions of prudent use that could 
bepevive(l(I I ]. Finally, it isiheseecosyslem 
people who arc in day-tO'day intimate 
contact with their environments and could 
effeciively monilor the faie of ils store of 
biodiversity. 

(n contrast, the people manning the state 
apparatus presently assigned the function 
of preservation of country’s biodiversity, 
whether they be! 'ng to agriculture, forest, 
revenue or othei departments, and iheir 
political masters belong to Dasmann’s 
category ofbiosphere people/?). Biosphere 
people have access to resources from all 
over India, and increasingly from other 
parts of the world through the market 
mechanisms. They have no stake in the 
health of any particular ecosystem, since 
if one locality is degraded they always 
have other aliematives. As a consequence, 
the regulatory agenc les lend to deploy thei r 
powers merely to misappr^riaie resources, 
eiiherdirecily or through sanctioning others 
to do so. Such a regime is helped by the 
near total bek oraccounubtljiy for politiciatM 
and the bureaucracy, despite a fairiy healthy 
democrauc lystem, since India's grass roots 
level democratic institutiona slil I remai n very 
weak. The current centralised approach to 
biodivcniiyconaervaiion based on regulation 
by an inefTicient bureaucracy in league with 
unscrupulous politicians and business 
interests » therefore unworkable. It is an 
approach grounded in very inResible 
management plans focusing on limited 
localities that has often proved counter* 
productivefl 2). Inits place we need to design 
a system of positively rewarding the 
ecosystem people to sustainaMy use and 
maintain, indeed restore high levels of 
biodl venity employing fIcaiMe fflanagemcnc 
prKiices fine tuo^ to the prevalent local 
conditions through the length and breadth 
of the countryside. Such rewards could be 
in kind in terms of greater community 
rights over natural resources, in cash, or 
in terms of recognition of the value of folk 
ecological knowledge and practices of 
ecological prudence. 

The key acton in the proposed system 

would have to be some appropriate 
community'level Institutions to directly 
manage public lands and waters and to co¬ 
ordinate the management of pnvaie lands 
and waters within some appropriately defined 
territory. The siac of the human community 
invulv^ in such management should not 
exceed a few hundred families, so as to 
ensure that all members of the ccmmuniy 


areinfairiy regular face lu face contact. Hk 
land and water area under thdr management 
should cover pan or all of their resource 
catch ment—i e. the regkm from over which 
they regularly collect fuel wood or graze 
their caak. Peo^ tend to cover a radius of 
4*g km for such activities 113). so that such 
a catchment would cover around SO km to 
200 km]2). Now the populaiion densities m 
rural India are of the order of 200 people 
per km |2.14|. Sosuch a resource catchment 
will vuppun a community of 10.000to40.000 
pcopteor I.OOOlo 7.000 families. This is loo 
large a rwinher. A manageable community 
would be more like 40 to 200 faimlies. This 
means that the lerTilory thal can he assigned 
to any gi ven community would oAen be only 
a pan of Iheir currerM resource catchment. 
Such communitiei would then have either 
to concentrate their biomass harvests on 
much more restricted areas, or to arrive at 
acccptiMc adjustments with netghhouniig 
communities. Such difficulties would be 
minimal in less densely populated forested 
tracts, which also le^ to be richer in 
biodiversity. 

Apart from lerKius difficulties thus posed 
by the sheer density of India’s pt^laiKm. 
there are proMcms of Ihe manifold divisions 
within the society. The Indian caste socieiy 
comprises thous^s of communities who 
largely marry within bounds of the group; 
the Anihrop^gical Survey of India iis, 
identified 2.635 such commumiiesflS]. 
These segments are often in highly meqihioui 
relationships with each other, with the 
ownership of means of production arsd 
political power concentrved in the hands of 
members of a small number of (he upper 
caste communities. Collective decision* 
making in such inequitous cunununilici is 
fraught with difficultiea. However, with 
increasing levels of literacy and with 
democratic processes taking root in the 
country, collective decicion*malcing at the 
level of setilemeMsarui villages is becoming 
more and more significanl. The growing 
imponance of panchayac r^ as reflected in 
(he 73rd Amendment to the Constitutioo 
passed m 1993 is indicasive of (his welcome 
change[ 16 |. 

A more difficult question u that of the role 
of groups on Ihe scale of castes or tribes. 
Most of India's villages havr population^ 
belonging to several difTereiM castesAnbes. 
and most individual castes/tribes have 
members spreal oyer a number of villages. 

ofia aluksordisQicts.The(r4Ml o^afVKaiion 

continues to be of inqsortance. especially in 
(he nonh'easiem hill states whl^ ttt also 
areas of rich biodiverti(y|17]. Caste 
organisation may be eepecialiy relevant in 
groups like nomadic heid ca and specialist 
fisharfolk who have ptfticularly intimate 
links with biological resources, and who 
tend to be rather isolated from the rest of the 
niral popu1aiioo(|g). Whether groups (hui 


organised on caaie or tribal lines, could be 
fruitfully involved in a biodiversity 
programme, or whether the focus should 
exclu sively be on geographical I y delimi ted 
seoSemcni would requ ire further examination. 

The assembly of all adults In a 
geographical y delimited community will in 
any event have to be (he principal focus of 
the reward sy stem to encourage maintenance 
of as high a level of distinctive elements of 
biodiversity as possible within the territory 
assigned to the community. Apart from 
gramasabha or the assembly of all adults, 
other community*level institutions such as 
youth clubs or women's clubs could play 
an important role in managing local 
biodiveraity. while the local school could 
play a useful role in documeniing it. Such 
community groups would have to interact 
with groups un other scales, for instance, 
individual farmers participating in in sUu 
conservation of crop diversity on private 
land or panchayai raj instihiiiont at (he level 
of village clusters, and other institutions at 
uJuk. district, state and national levels. 

The working of such a system would 
require the support ofa series of institutions 
to: (a) organise systems of management of 
both private and public lands and waters 
within the lemiory of (he community in a 
manner conducive to sustainable utilisation 
of biological resources In conjunction 
with maintenanL'c of as high a level of 
distinctive elements of biodiversity as 
possiNe; (b) Mt priorities, assign values in 
terms of significance of different elements 
of biodiversity for conservation tffon; 
(c) monitor the levels of biodiversity within 
the territory of the hundreds of thousands 
of village communities of India and to 
assign an appropriate value lu the sum total 
of thi s biodi versuy: (d) decide on i he s hare 
of each Village community in the funds 
earmarked to support biodiversity 
conservation throughout the country in 
proportion to the sum total of the 
biodiversity maintained in the village 
(erritoryi (e)disburse these funds, promptly 
and without afiy leakages to the village 
communities; (f) receive the funds and 
organise (heir utilisation for purposes 
benefiting the entire communi ty and sharing 
of the rest amongst members of the vil lage 
comiminily: (g) settle any disputes in terms 
of shares of various village communities 
and individuals: and (h) settle disputes 
relating to regimes of management of land, 
water aod biodivenily resources amongst 
members of difTercnt village communities. 

The Institutions prt^sed by us for this 
purpose do follow aJl the eight design 
pnnciples of long enduring instituiions 
enunciated by OstrDmfl9|. However, they 
have some special features related to the fKi 
thal the intervention of (he state is essential 
to generate additional incentives for the 
conservation of biodiversity. 



EMPUWUINO COWMUNmES 

R6wird$ foe custodittulu pof biotfi vert ity 
And knowledfe of its use nuy then primAhly 
come CO A feofnphicAlty defined comminiy: 
though (bey mty eito go to indivkluAlt. to 
CAtte ortnbAl groups or (ocJutteri of villege 
communliiet. The rewardi coufd tmportimly 
be in (he form of Aksertion of community 
ri^its over puMic ]«id» «nd wAtert within 
(heir defined lefncory. In theory tbit hu 
been Accepted under the Join! forest 
mentgecnefu policy end nAtionel wifteUnd 
development boArd inUiAtivet but hAA (M 
been Adequately irAntJited in pracUce(20]. 
The ownership of these lands and waters 
may continue to he vested In the state, with 
neither the state nor Uie communihea having 
the auihortiy to dispose of public lands »d 
waters. except through a jointly agreed upon 
decision under special circumstances. 
Communities could then be given full 
auihoniy to manage such lands and waten 
in a sustainaMe fashion, including cenaio 
levels of biomais harvests, provided that 
appropriate levels of biodjversiiy an being 
maintained. With the eommuniliea standing 
10 gain in (he long run they arc likely to 
organise sustainable use patterns for these 
lands and waters, and to manage them in 
such a way as to enhance their biodrverviiy 
value. However, it is absolutely essenoal 
that they should have adequate authority to 
e xcludeouuiders. and to negul ate the harveais 
by group members, as well as an assurance 
of long-term returns from restrained use for 
such a system lo operate elTectively. 

Such additional rights ofaccessio publicly 
held resources would serve as a positive 
lAcencive for making pnidem use of public 
lands and waters to mecs (heir biomass needs, 
but this in itself would be inadequaie to 
promote maintenance of high levels of 
disttnctive elements of biodiversity within 
the community territory, since there may be 
better economic returns from monocultures, 
be they of high yielding crop vaiietJes on 
private lands or eucalyptus on public lands. 
Incentives would also be necessary to 
compensaie local communilies to acc^ 
tcoflocnic losses associ aied with maintenaiKe 
of biodiversity, for instance, through crop 
raiding by elephants. Specific incentives 
which should te viewed as service charges 
ire therefore necessary to maintain diversity, 
of cuiiivars on fann lands, of indigenous 
livestock breeds, of fruit trees in homeeieads. 
of medicinal plants, wild relatives of crop 
plants, or troupes of primates or crocodiles 
on public lands and waters. Individuals or 
communities parti ciparing in such efrens 
must therefore, be piid certain rewards linked 
to (Ik levels and value of biodi versiiy within 
their territory. Such rewards could be untied 

funds coming to the community (0 be devoted 
cither to community works such as 
•dueauonal or health fodlitki. or to N shared 


amongst all comnunity members. The 
rewards eauM also take the form ofbuiliing 
community capacity for maintaining 
enhanced vdue of biodi versiiy widiin their 
lerri lory, or for aeoiiig up bwdivenity •based 
enterpnsea. suchas chemkal prospecting or 
eairactioo of aciive ingredients Similar 
rewards may also flow for making available 
knowledge pemoesit to uses of biodiversity, 
for instance in pest coairoll2l|. 

Apart from Owse rewards, which may 
provide sustained positive incentives to 
cuatodiana of biodivcrsiiy. there may be one 
dme rewards such as fees for coUcciing 
some geoctic resource from the territory, or 
fees for sharing some piece of knowMge 
relating to use of biodiyaitty. *nseic may 
also be shorter term rewards such at 
royalties from commercial ap^icaiion of 
some elememofbiodivertUy or some piece 
of knowledge reUring to its uae.*ll will, 
however, be very difficult to properly 
chaiiMlue royahies of (Ms nature lopeiticulv 
individuaborcocnmuQiiies. sirKelhis would 
require that every such element of 
bK^venity or knowledge to be traced lo 
a particular set of loc^iiiea. communities, 
or persons. Ii would then be much beoer to 
po^ such royalties ID a National Biodiversity 
Fund and use this for rewarding communities 
for the ongoing maintcflance of bwdiversiiy 
within (bar territories. It is importaM thm 
these rewards are linked lo the continuing 
good performance of the community in 
cooservanon of biodi versiiy and should be 
based on (he annual monitoring of 
performance and documentation of 
biodiversity ihrou^ a trarMpareni open 
proceu by a oemr^ agency. 

Nahonai, BncrvBisrTY Fund 

IMs Nabceial Biodivasity Bmd--abffMdff 
vorion of dw Gvmntfiity Gene Fund as it hat 
been mi n e d m the ccHeM of ccnservicwn 
of crop genetic resources—could receive 
funds from msny sources other than royalties 
that cannot be assigned to a well idenUned 
set of individuals or communities. The 
governments—both central Mdstate—could 
deposit into U fuods earmarked towards 
coruervation efforts. The government of 
India should deposit into it money h may 
receive In recognition of iis sovereigD ri^Ks 
over biodiverriiy resources that are put to 
co mm er ci al use through the country's prior 
informed conseni in accordance with 
proviikNH of the Convention on BhilogicaJ 
Diversity. The govemmeat of India should 
also deposit into It funds H may rccei vc fram 
iaiemaiional sources such as Global 
Environmental FKiliiy as incr e m em al costs 
of its conservation effort. But the largesi 
and the most consistent source for the 
National Biodjvenity Fund could be a cess 
that (te government of India leviea on the 
sale of all commercial products benefiting 


from biodiversity: seeds of protected 
varieties. pharmaMutscali. cosmetics, and 
emergi ng applications of biotechnology in 
food processing^ waste treatment.. minenl 
leaching and so on. this would ensure that 
increasing volumes of funds flow into 
conservation efforts in step with economic 
growth, and in particular growth of 
biodiversity'based enicrpriies. It would 
also be worthwhile for the government of 
India 10 carr^gn for a similar cess in 
industrial countries becoming • source of 
substantial volume of guaranteed fundi to 
meet incremental coals of biodiversity 
conservation in developing coutM/ies. 

M S Swaminathan stresses that the entire 
corpus of the community gene fund should 
go to reward farmers for their services in the 
development of crop generic resourcea[22]. 
A sinular principle should apply to tte 
National Biodiversity Fund which should be 
devoted eotiidy to rewarding village'level 
local coramunlties and individuals for their 
cdMnbutioA lo ongoing maintenance of 
bibdi versiiy and devdopmem of knowledge 
of uses of this biodiversity. None of these 
funds should be permitted lo be diverted to 
support bureaucracies, for once that Is 
accepted. Parkinson's laws would prevail 
and the bulk of futMjs would be soon 
consumed in unproductive expenditure, that 
may in (he end be actually inimical to 
conservation of biodiversity Of course, tte 
admimsuirion of such asysiem would require 
help from technical and legal inttjiutjoni for 
their effective functiofung. These bodies 
should Include leprescntativeaof people from 
VI Uages/aeoieincsits involved inconaervetlon 
of biodiversity along with technical and 
legal experts, Bui the government should 
agree to fund these institutions through a 
s^arate budgcx head. This would create 
pressures to keep (his machinery lean, 
demanding only minimal resource inputs. 
That would facilitate creation of institutions 
geared to deliver goods in terms of 
biodiversity conservation, rather than 
commitied to their own growth. 

Such institutions would have to operate 
at ail levels from (he nation aa a whole down 
to villagecomitiunities with ^propnate links. 
Tte national level institutions should also 
be linked to appropriaio institutions at the 
global level. At (he national level we require 
a consensus on the system of values to be 
assigned lo different biodiversity elements, 
and methods of monitoring iheirstttus. India 
harbours tremendous biological diversity. 

withsttue 1 , 00 , 000 known species of living 

organisms, and another 4.00.000 or so 
remaining to be described, as well as high 
levels of wHhin species genetic variation(23]. 
Evidently, we cannot deal with this entire 
range in the valuation and monitoring 
exercises and will have to deal with a sample 
Of laxa. This sample of taxa could be so 
chosen as to represent differem evolutionary 
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Une&ges. difTerent biofeo^rtphic Affinities, 
differeni functiontl roles in (he eeosyuem. 
as well as occupaiion of differeni lukbitais. 
*nuisonemayideci. foreujnp^e, freshwacer 
aliae. lichens, ferns, leguminous plants, soil 
nerrutodee. ants, snails, fish and Mrds as the 
focal laxa. Additionally, we must include in 
(he sampling scheme elements of more 
evident economic importance such at 
cultivars of crops, bree^ of domesticated 
animals, wild relatives of crop plants and 
domesticaied anirruls.ar^ ptantsand anirtials 
of medicinal importanee(24|. We should 
then organise a system of monitoring of 
levels of biodiversity of such elemcrui in the 
territory of each arid eveiv village, and of 
valuing them on an ongoing basis to firmly 
link rewards to actual conservation 
performance. 

The values could he assigned on the basis 
of a senea of principles such as (he following: 
(a)TaMnemically more diiii net! ve elements 
should be valued more: (b)Taiia with more 
restricted geographical ranges or narrower 
habitat preferences should be valued 
more; (c) Rarer taaa should be valued more; 
(d) Taaa under greater threat because of 
ongoing human interventions should be 
valued more; and (e) Taxa with greater 
promise of ecooomc udlUy should be valued 
more. The application of such prirvi pies and 
others that may be evolved should be the 
function of a techncally competent group. 
This could perhaps be a sporialist group 
established ^ the central government or the 
Indian Naiimal Science Academy. 

The system of monitoring biodiversity 
levels that we visualise has to cover tte 
territory of each and every village 
community. Obviously (his has to be 
launched as a massive decentralised effort 
mobilising (he entire population. Thia is a 
great opportunity for developing a 
tymbiOQCfelaUoitthip between the informal 
folk knowledge systems, iradUional 
knowledge systems like ayurveda, siddha 
or unani me^cine as well as the modem 
scientific knowledge!25]. A great deal of 
locality-specific knowledge of biodiversity 
elements sipificant to the i r ow n li fe-styles 
resides with people, many of them 
illiterates. This, for instance, is case 
with Specialist fisherfolk who know much 
of witer bodies, ongoing changes in these 
water bodies and their snail, bivalve, 
shrimp, crab, fish fauna; or nomadic 
sheplwds who know a great deal of large 
tracts of scrub savannas and grasslands and 
of its vegetation. This knowledge can and 
should be (iF^d (0 feed into (he total 
system of bi^versity monitoring. Some 
pioneering attempts at documenting such 
knowledge have already been iniilated 
through an organisation called Srishti. 
Srishti has organised I series of biodiversity 
contests with the help of primary schools 
in different states and have discovered 


everywhere eacepiional individuala, 
children at well as adults who know 
hundreds of local species. Srishti also runs 
a network called Honeybee for giving 
due credit to and sharing such knowledge 
of distribution of biodiversity, as also its 
uses, often newly discovert by some 
lrmova(orsf26] 

Another excelleni model for decentralised 
inveotorying is that of panchayat level 
resource mapping pione em d by the Centre 
for Earth Science Studies in Tri vandrum and 
the science populariiidon movement. Kerala 
Sasira Sahitya Parishai[27]. In this 
programme scientists work with village folk 
in mapping land and water elements, along 
with perceived problems such is gully 
erosioo. infestation by weeds or lowering 
ground water taMe on the village map cl 
I ;7000 scale. Theae maps, and ihe diak^ue 
initialed i n (heir prepamion is (hen eipected 
to feed into planning of developmerK schemes 
in that village area. This prograimne is now 
being made e pert of the posi*liierMy 
eciivida et a follow up of (he National 
Technology Mission on Litemcy in other 
states of the country es well by an alMndii 
network, BhMiye Cyan Vigyvi Samiii. 
This land, water and literacy programme 
could caaily be broadened to include mapping 
of biodiversity elements within the (errtory 
of each villa^. Just as a technical institu¬ 
tion. Centre for Earth Science Studies sod 
an NGO. (he Kerala Sattra Sahitya Parishai 
catalysed the land end water resource 
mapping programme, a consortium of 
techftical i/utinitkws and NGOs. along with 
(he couauy's enormous network of schools 
and coO^eacouJd participMe in (be proposed 
programme of mapping and annuil 
monitoring ofbiotfvcritty and its knowledge. 
A similar idee has also been (loeied by the 
Federaiion for Revitalisadofl of Local H^th 
Traditions of preparing a communty-tevd 
register of medicinal plaw resources and 
indigenous knoi^edge of (hdr use(2g]. Such 
a register would become e component of the 
land-water-biodiverdty mapping pfogramme 
sketdMd above Repeated annually, these 
eiercisc could also become a central 
instiuinent of the environment education 
programme for the whole country. 

Such data collected all o'*er the country, 
employing (he 14 or so official languages, 
perh^s also using the many local names 
of organisms has to be appropriately 
organised as a network of distribuied dais 
bases ic put it to use in fostering Indian 
biodiversity-based enterprises as well as 
deci^ng on the proper share of the rewacd 
for its services to go to each village 
community, India has a vigorous enough 
computer science and software capabilities 
10 meet this chaltenM^^l. Precautions 
would, of course, have to be taken 10 prevent 
manipulation of the information, is well 
as use of (he infoimedon without adequuely 


compensMing the Indivtdu^s or villige 
communities who have generated (he 
knowledge or helped conserve (he 
biodiversity resources. This should be 
organised as a transparent, participaiory 
process that could play a significant role in 
(he spread of computer literacy through the 
leng^ and breedUi of the country. 

Disbursal of the share from die National 
Biodiversity Fund diould be a public process 
involving the national, state, diatrict artd 
village level IrutitutHMis. The panchayat ng 
institutions and (he district level machinery 
for planning of natural resource use, along 
with the vlllige level gramasabha would ill 
have to work co-operatively to ensure smooth 
operation of (his process. Local schools and 
c^leges at well ai NGOs could aid In 
ensuring that (he system is functioning as 
it should. 

In any such system disputes are bound to 
arise and could take various shapes. Ihcre 
eouM be esaggerated claims of biodiversity 
levels by some parties. There could be 
questions of compensation to a village 
communiiy If it loses biodiversity In course 
of a project benefiting others; such as 
providing land for a railway line. A village 
community may also lose biodiversity 
because of ^schi^ of pol lutanu by another 
city or an industry. An appropriate syilem 
of settlement of such disputes through 
impartial arbitration would have to be 
established, along with relevant rules and 
procedures. 

The ecosystem people of India have a rich 
tradition of conservation. Many of them tn 
surviving even today albeit in an attenuated 
form. Thi I Iseapecially (hecase j n hinterlands 
and tribal areas which also happen to be 
arena of high levels of biodiversity. Usage 
of wide variety of biodiversity elements is 
■Iso a pari of the culture of ecosystem 
people, as hundreds of species of plants 
and animals fmd a place in their food, in 
their rituals, in (heir systems of medicine, 
on their fields and in kitchen gardens and 
in manifold structural uses for fabricating 
bukeis. mats, agricultural and fishing 
implements and so on. This intimate 
relatioDship of elements of biodiveristy 
with (he culture of ecosystem people, now 
under threat from market forces should be 
used to full sdvaniage in the effons at 
conservation of biodiversity[SOJ. 

The convention on biolo^ca] diversity 
rightly emphasises the need to recognise 
traditional knowledge, innovations and 
susuinable use and conservation practices 
of indigenous pespla and to equitably share 
with them benefits arising from any 
commercial application of this knowtedge 
ind tbite organisms. Today these practices 
and knowledge are often condemned u 
superstitious and unscientific, ft is now 
essential (hat we recognise their value and 
encourage them in (he modern day 



perfective, A syMcm of Tvwsrds which 
need nm be maierie) should be devised for 
recognisini end honouring persons or 
communities with csceptioniU knowledge 
or echlevemeni in this regard[2l). 

This entire system would require 
considenble inputs into development of 
humen resources at all levels. At the grass 
roots levels villagert Nvould have to be 
equipped into participate in lar(d*water> 
biodiversity mapping, even as techpica] 
people will have to be equipped to re sp ect 
folk knowledge and put it to optimal use. 
Biodiversity assessment and manafeDent 
espertise will alio have to be nurtured 
amongst our school and college tcachen 
and students, and In the uni vanities and 
scieniifie institutions. Government 
officials, politicians andjunits would have 
to be exposed to the relevam informadoo. 
Finally, full encouragement and adequate 
(raining^)Oth of technical nature and m 
terms of receptivity io folk knowledge and 
practices would have lobe provided to nurture 
a vigorous volumary effort. 

The 21it century may well turn out to be 
an ‘era of biotechnology*, already a ma|or 
thrust area for commercial inieresis in 
indusinsl countnes, with large investments 
in R and D ar^ production facilities. Genetic 
raw material for such hioiechiwiogictl 
processes, may come from medicinal plants, 
from Wild relaii vts of culii vaieO plaius. from 
local cultivars and even from currently 
obscure elements of biodiversity like micrO' 
organisms, insects and lower plants. 
Traditional knowledge of ecosystem people 
regarding usage of various elements of 
biodiversity can offer valuable clues and 
insi^m for eommercia] exploitation of such 
resources It is in this context that the 
multinational pharmaceutical company 
Merck has taken up biodivenity prospecting 
•in Costa Rica with contract payment of 
(WO milbon dollars to the government. Several 
companies have already patented mtero* 
organisms and biotechnological processes 
and are Ic^ibying for patent or paieni-Uke 
protection to other life rorms{3ll. 

tn this scenario. India is in an 
advantageous position with iu high levels 
of biodiversity, its rich store of indigenous 
knowledge of uses of living organisms, 
and its substantial scientific and 
technological capabilities, h therefore 
makes great deal of sense for the country 
to launch a senous effort at conservation 
and sustainable use o: its biodiversity 
resources. Such an effort would succeed 
only if it can draw in as willing paruiers 
its masses of eco$y»tem people, who for 
miJIennia have served u stewards of the 
country*! herilage of biodiversity, 

(We aie gmuful to the Miuitry of enviioomeol 
and foresu, govemmeatof Indw for Iu ssuined 
support over the (sat decadc l 
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DISCUSSION 


Idealistic Equations 


M*fhe state as M developmeot agent 
simukanecuslv e n tiowei the coercive cnadti* 


AniB Kumar Patnaik 


'Once upon s time • valiant fellow ihe 
Kks ihv men were drowned in water oely 
because they were possessed with (he idea 
of gravity" (K Marx, Gfm^n fdeMttnf). 


ON read! ng Tejaswini Ni ranjina' % rejoinder 
('Roja Revisited*. EFW. May 21) to 
Vesdiatesh Chakravarthy and M S S Pandian 
{EP% March 12). 1 am struck hy the 
nethodologica) premises uAdertying her 
characterisation of "certain dominant 
represeniations of ihe nation, the state and 
(he Indian middle cl ass'*. Ihis response is not 
a rereading of the film Roj/o. It is rather a 
proposal how not to delineate the coniem* 
porary representations of the nation. the state 
and the ruling ideas, ts Ninnjana does. 

Niranjana enquires into the ideoiogical 
piocceics with deep idealist premises. She 


use of the appeal to nabooalrsm. the crucial 
distinction between the people's sinigfks 
and the terrorist struggles ceases to exist. 
Such ausefaiisto recognise the Indian nation 
which is in its malung. 

The Hindutva forces and did r middle class 
ideologues too talk of Swadeshi, 'cultural 
natinnaJism'.eic. dvt. in he g emonic politics, 
mere talk of an idea does not necessanly 
become a genuine bdief. Such talk is meant 
10 con vines the maues. One must distinguish 
between the spirit of nttionalism as prevalent 
among the masses, on the one hand, and the 
uses of this spirit by ihe rulii^ dau parties 
and the middle class ideoJogues lo fuither 
iheir own imerests. on the ether hand. 

Niranjana commits another esror of a 
fundamottl type She gtn one finds 

in the dominant ideolofies of Kdiy a reaction 


equwsanideawidiiusift^eanMDer.atviection of the Indian stale. She «gues that a re j e cti on 
of a form of the Indian state with that of its of the Nehruvisn welfare 9m as awofiamd 


<mencds)and w mseumenal useof nuionahsm 
wiO) nationalism itself. These are cnors of a 
fondunentai type. Let me elaborate. 

She suggests that the old naiimalism has 
given way to a new nationalism which is 
'pfD'westem and is thus, by definition, anti* 
Muslim". But (his assumption falls apart in 
relation to the ideological and political 
practiceaof the Nehfu VI an nationalism which 
waa in a sense pro-wesiem but not anti* 
MusHm. Moreover, her assumption begs a 
question: if Nehru * s pro> western stance in the 
modd of nationalism adopted by the Indian 
stale following independence not anti* 
Muslim, what are the elements pceseni m the 
pOat'Nehnjviannattonaliim that make it both 
pro*wesiem and anti-Muslim? 

Nlranjana argues that the Indian state or the 
anti-Mandal Hindu middle daises refer to m 
idea of the Indwi nation which in its new 
iacaniationa is actually devoid of any conient 
with respectloeconomic nationalism or polilical 
sovereignty. This is her model of new 
nationalism. However, such uses of the 
nationalia spirit do not crake up nationalism 
itsdf. Ruling class ideas including those of (he 
nation serve die njlers. Such instrumental use 
of nationalism by the ruhng classes camot he 
chancterlsed as the reality of new nMionali.sm 
just as an Instrumenta] use of a suhtectiviiy 
canncN be treated as new sutQectivity. 

In fact, the contemporary Indian state 
merely invokes naiionalismasan ideological 
device to suppress all sorts of political or 
terrorist cnovemaNi. *nie TADA. for example, 
has been widdy used as a so-called national 
securtry measure against women, dalit and 
civil liberty adiviiu, peasant and labour 
leaders, just as much ai against the terrorists 
in Keshrnir or Punjeb. In tfaii iAsuumental 


with the ideology of economic li b ef e bse tion is 
in fact a tcjectioB of the Me mdf. On the one 
hand, she rightly Identita the bbereluatwn 
ideology as foe rqeaioA of a form of the stale. 
On the Cither hmL as s reMon io her critici. 
she dainis thtf in the cOfNar^onry doennant 
umtives foe Indiai Me icadf is iqeded. Sudi 
a foesn is pisidy inconmM. As a lewh. ihe 
mrsKs out fofnpVicly how foe recem m u ees 


simultaneously e r dowes the coercive madii* 
nenes of the itale mevi to guanl foe mirkH 
forces. True, the ruling ideologues today 
imagine ihemsdves as aati-stale by simply 
attacking the Nehruvian state, but they do 
not r^ect the coercive machineries of the 
Indian state whose violent chtraeter'ii 
revealed every day in relation to strugglea 
by adivasis, datits, women, peaaaMs. woricen 
andnMkmilitieaspnadacroesfoisttbconinent 
Since Ninnjana equaies foe imagined stalB 
power and its imagiAMy rejection with foe 
actual state and Mt real iqectiarw ihefirila to 
(date to the dual character of foe ruting ideM 
d our limcK for exair^ pr^liberaUatton 
middle classes in foeir disavowal of foe state 
actually endorse its coerdve roles in the name 
of 'national pride end rubonel lecurityMbey 
CAdome its pro-market poboee in the name of 
'glamour and righteouanesa’ assodased with 
foe imperial modernity. Nuaryafti foiws our 
Aentkm to foe above powerful seductions. But 
she docs not show rnuch iiMeresI in knowing 
how the ideofogical seducooni ire weful to 
shroudinraytiery a really coercive state power 
berwse she im^inei the swe m a re)ecMd 
entity. Her tint thus es s en tially liee in equating 
an imaginaiy pneoss with areal precem. 1^$. 
indeed, ii an idealist equtfon which, ai shown 
above, does not help us to understand the 
many complexities and subtle fostinctions 
associated with the dominant ideologies end 
institutions in conientiporvy India 
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Three generations of small savers. 
There’s one thing they all trust-Units. 


Even pcHiple t:erH.T«iiiiin5 afidn (hink the 
.same WHY when it i:i>nws tii Units. Because 
Units help make their tireanv: aimc true. 

\)/hether it's a yoong man saving fe a 
hi)use of his (vwn. Or an okkr man kmking 
fiir>vard to a coTn^>rtablc retirement. Or a 
little girl Jreainine of hecoming a ikKtor 
some day.. 

Unit Tnist has schemes to meet evtfr>' 
need. WKeihcr the need is for hirfi growth 
or liquidity. Whether it's tax benefits ot gtxxl 
returns coupled with insurarKV cowr. 

People know that with Unit Trust, 
they can got what they want. Thar is why 


the number of Unit holders is going up 
M> spectacularly. To over 33 milium today. 

Most <if these people are small savers. 

They come fnim every part of the ctKintry. 

They come from every walk of life. They 
have dil^?nmT needs, dififerent dreams. 

But they share the same abiding ainfidencc 
in Unit Trust. Living up to this amfidencc is 
what keeps us going. And gnawing. 



UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better tomorrow. 
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TELECOM POLICY: RUSHING 
IN WHERE ANGELS FEAR 
TO TREAD 

■ MUSLIMS AND THE MASS MEDIA 

MAHARASHTRA: POLITICS 
OF CULTURE 

■ UBERALISATION AND SMALL 
INDUSTRY: NEED FOR NEW 
GROWTH STRATEGY 

INDIAN STEEL INDUSTRY: 

PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

■ OPEN LETTER TO TASLIMA 
NASREEN 

VOTE POWER AND LOBBY 
POWER 


CODIFIED HINDU LAW: MYTH AND REALITY 


Message on Today's Auspicious Independence Day"1 


"Our Supremacy lies in our Unity" 


Wt hid Min ovir Iht rtlani of th# idmlnJitritfon of Ou|ftrit with thi ditirn^natlon ind didlCiUon Id 
litd thi Stiti In thi comtnsi yoirt on thi poth of Hi Intigrstid dtvitopmini, piiei» proiporlty wid 
progrtti. 

Wi in oquilly commfttid to tit ttut proper lew end order le melnUinod In thi Stitt end in idi<|Uiai. 
MCurHy !• provided to ttt people. 

With • view to providing social and equltabte Justice to the peer, beckwerd. women end minority 
oommunftlee of the State, verloue welfare and poverty elevletlng e oh enw e are being Implemented by the 
Oevemment I re-lterate that Namiedl Project enatt be completed within He eet time freme. 

I am confident thet with the whole*heerled cooperation end support of tha ptopla of Gujarat, my 
•dminiitretlon will bo abJ# to tronalati our commitment of making Gujarat • firet rank InduatrlallMd, 
proaporeui and vlabli State Into a raalHy. 

May I appaal ona and all to lot ut unitedly pull tegathor, which la tha prime need of the hour, eo thet 
wf can nellee our avowed ekne. 


• CHHABILDAS MEHTA 
CHIEF MINISTER, GUJARAT STATE 


HIghllghte of AcMevementet 

(A) UW A ORDER :. 

* Notable successes achieved ai 
our vigoroue campeigrts against 
curbing enmee and appreher>dmg 
anti-soctti elemente and core 
criminals m the state 

* Rewarding the police by giving 
cash awards to them for thev 
gallant efforts at the nsk of their 
lives In apprehending cnminals 
and anti'Soctal elements 

(B) MATURAL CALAMITfES : 

With a view to providing 
extensive and timely relief to the 
ftood-hrt people of State on war¬ 
footing, Secretary-level 
Supervisory Teams have bean 
constituted, 

<C INITIATIVES TOWARDS SOCIAL 
AND EQUITABLE JUSTICE. 

27 percent reservation provided 
according to (ha MandM 
Commiaaion Report (or the 


various categonas of Socially 
and aducabonalty backward 
classess n Qovammam jobs 
and admsaiona to medical and 
engineering educational 
matitubons 


education in Gujaraii medium to 
atudenta from tha year June 
1995 

(Q) PEOPLE ORIENTED 
ADMINISTRATION r 


(0) SARDAR SAROVAR PROJECT 

Out of the total 4.500 proiact 
affected famibes of Gujarat, 4271 
families have bean providad 
8500 hactarea of land for 
agneutiurW purposes and lands 
for rehabtlilation for 4194 families 
at 104 sites 

(E) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT : 

As a result of venous incentives 
and condusivt pok&y of the State 
Covemmeni for mdustnalrsation, 
over 1450 major projects mih the 
investment of over Rs 54,000 
crores are m various stage of 
impfemantation 

(F) EDUCATION AND HUMAN 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT: 

/ 

Or Ambedkar' Opon University 
has been Sat up to snpart Nghar 


A schema of on-the-spot disposal 
of tha problams of tha people by 
ministers at District Ranch ayat 
Headquarters has been muatad. 


CM) SOOAL AMITY A 
CORDIALITY : 


People of all the communities 
celebrated their religious 
festivals, including Moharrum, 
Rath Yalrs and Id. in an 
atmosphere of unprecedented 
amdy and cordiaJity An 
atmospriere of harmony and 
goodwill has been generated. 




PENDING ISSUUES WITH THE 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
SOLVED^ 


A new royally formula for Ihe dl, 
produced fs state has bean 
forged whigh would fetdi an 
additional ineoma of Ra, 26 
crores per annum, 
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Hindu Law: Myth of Reform 



Foftgfi InvMiffWit Op*A tor OutirMt^ 

WDitIng C«h; At a Oaa4>Cn6—Stock 
Markai: Load Id PropoMl—Fe< kites A 
Trada-Off?—MahanaMri' Cunalrv’ftaiMf 
torPoli Silt 

InttoCadNalHvM 211S 

CwMitociadaa Hid 

COtopafOaa Hit 

Mandom MtocdOAa 
Irtdton Btaai indiMtiy. Prauanv M 
Pmpacu 

-Aron QhoaA HH 

Conmantary 

Kaw Talacem PMOy PuaNnQ to wnara 
Angato PaarwTraad 

-PPuiUyaatoa HM 

Manaraamra. PoMca of CuRura—'FtoMrafirM 
ghaSgUnivaMytPwiar 
- 4 aMOmvadt 

Aft Opaft lanar»’toaima Naaraan 
•Utobtod Haqua Khondkar 21)0 

Wkdtoa and Indtoanoua Paopia 
'^Kjr« 2101 

Aarwaatorino Land ftaionrw fi Kaftiaiaiui 
-AVOaatvanda 

Vktoyafeuimr torgal 21)2 

Mualimf and uaaa Madd 
^Vogirtfar SMarto 21 )4 

Parapaadwaa 

Vaia Powar and Lobby Powar 

ASao 21)0 

Ravlawa 

Fadarai FtnaftOal Flewa* (yowr>g Imbaianea 
<-lSOdaU 2141 

A Crado toi PoctCokjnibiaft Wond 
-VtoayLal 2142 


2144 


CodHiao Hindu Uw Myto Hid PaMty 
-MaOfvNahwar 

UbarakaaDon «id Small Inouairy: Naad 
lor Naw Qrowlh 9(n1agy to Kaitia 
-^KSubraftnarkan 
PMtftonanPHai 
Placuaaton 
Ecoclda or EcD-Ctnc? 

—RgdoHCHfra4a 
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In the Orsi decades of Indian independence. Ihc codiHcation und reform of 
Hindu personal law was hailed as a symbol of the new governmenrs supposed 
commitmenc to the principles of gender rqualiiy and non'discriminaiion 
enshrined iniheComriiution. The hisiory of Hindu law reform, however, shows 
that when Teformcf) claim to speak on behalf of huge segments of population, 
whose iradiiions and inslttuiioAs they have no real knowledge of. they arc 
more likely lo do harm than good. Reform. H* he meaningful, has (o be bSAed 
on creaiing a new social consensus, a task scljoni laken seriously by 
those who are cnamouicd wHh siaiisi measures imposed from above. 214S 

Telecom Policy 

The guvemmen's new Telecom Policy is supposed,to facllitaie India’s 
advance to a world class telecom service. In fact the polky has all ihe 
hallmaris of Ihe present govemmcni'i way of funcironing*'above all. lack of 
a clear policy framewortc and ad hrv decision •making. Instead of dealing with 
the bask issues-^heaper lekcom access, rural lelephone services and 
modem daia comnwnicaiion for indusify'^lhe ideology'driven Telecom 
Ptilicy focuses on the 'need* to privatise ihe telecom network. 2125 


Small Induatry Revlillad 

It IS essential to design tiraiegies and. 
impkmem policm «td progranines 
of the states for the pt>wdi of modem 
small'Scale industry m conformity 
wi ih the economic reforms of the 
eenuc, A prerequinte for such policy 
formulaiion is a Auck*takii^ of the 
perfomuAce of small industry in the 
differem stales. A review of growth of 
small indusiry in Kerala brings out 
major weaknesses of sue-toiuctuia 
and lndusiry*nai as well as other 
sinjctura) factors which pona to the 
need for designing new growth 
Mraiegics. 2ttf 


Electoral Rcfomi and Beyond 

It is imperaiive lo lake a number of 
measures, including a change in the 
electoral system, lo curb money 
ard muscle ppwer id the elections 
and. eipuily imponarK. the role 
of lobby power in influencing 

mneni deeisioca. 212S 


Of the Earth 

Re-establishing Ihe coexIUOKe of 
indigenous peoples and the natural 
resources around them and defining 
the new relationships between them 
pose a najor ch^lenge to those 
charged with imple j nen ti ng the 
Wil4ire<PrDUction) Ael. 2121 


Domain of Mtanlag 

One of reiigioa is undoubtedly 
conflict, (bshannony and biuodahed. 
Bet as society becomes more 
Mreaucraitf and technoerauc. the 
dimension of meanlAg will become 
more important and r^igioA dealt 
wiiMhe domain of meamng. USB 


IISCO Story 

Is ji merely ideological aversion to 
the concept of public enterprise or 
are there other, deeper reasons for 
the government trying to hand 
over Indian Iron arid Steel Co to 
some private party with neither 
the funds nor the technical and 
managerial capahihiies lo handle 
Its problems? 2121 


C«8(e ftnd Society 

The Bahujan Samaj Party's demand 
to rename Poona University afiei 
Shahu Chhiirapati takes its 
significance from ihe eniire history of 
casie relations in Maharashtra, most 
particularly the troubled connections 
and coKradictions between the 
social moventeni and the 
naikmaJ movement. 2128 


Muslims and Mass Media 

The general lendency of the media to 
portray Muslims in a poor light, 
the severe weaknesses of the 
Muslim-owned press and the 
ameliorative steps that need lo be 
taken in this regard formed the focus 
of discussions ai (be first meeting 
of the newiy-formed Indian 
Association of Muslim Social 
Scientists. 2134 


EpHaph for Land Reform 

The fate of implementaiion of 
land reform when the landed elite 
wield poliiical power and there is 
no countervailing pressure from 
below IS illustraicd by an 
examination of cases before 
Che land tribunal in Gulbarga 
district of Karnataka. 2132 












LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Rural Refoims in West 
Bengal 

AS is described by Knsiofrel Lieicn TFor a 
New Debate on West Bengal'. tPW. July 
16). one hiLs no opuon hut to admit that the 
ongoing process of rural reforms in West 
Bengal has done quite well However, tt 
must also be recognised that in many cases 
comipuon. nepotisni. inefficiency have been 
rampant and the panchayat system has not 
resulted in a well-defined rural development 
trajectory but given rise M od hoc spending 
of funds. What remains under-stress^ is the 
neceuiry of matching the needs in terms of 
human reamircea. While it is possible losuesch 
dw decenlJibsed system to village levels (and 
is actually done), the prucess generates ihe 
need forhumm resources capable of managi ng 
differani aedvines in an efTiaeni manner. In 
order to develop an area, one has to pfan for 
developmeoi prc^ti, eiecuM them, and then 
Twaid nuanUin the assets.They t>ecddill'ereni 
duQs: manafcnal conBaciual, accounting, and 
finally poUa^. Pncbcally nothing has been 
done over the yean to d^lop or improve 
these qualities of iheniral communtiy. h is sad 
that even after id years, (here is no sign of any 
change m the caisting education system in 
ordertocatBi for the recent needs. As a short- 
term measure. Bkxfc Development Offices 
(BDO) can be modified to some eatent and one 
officer, can be entrusted with the task of 
providing the penchi^ats with technical help 
for formulating development plans. 

Lieten also provides s<ime eiccllent 
suggestions for future action. One is the 
decentralisation of public uiilibes. On the 
one hand, WBSEB is incurring heavy losses 
and the power supply is erratic though it 
has improved recently; on the other, large 
rural areas remain practically unserv^. 
WBSEB can shed its responsibilities to 
local authorities on contractual terms for 
payment and supply, much in the same way 
as Rural Elec trification Boards (REBs) work 
in Bangladesh. Moreover, these local 
authorities can take care of all energy needs 
ci the community which is not limited to 
electricity. Studies suggest that rural energy 
needs can be satisfied from ocher sourcra 
(for example, biomass and renewable 
energies) at lower costs. In the process. 
WBSEB can improve its financial conditson 
and the rural areas can be hetter nerved 

Similarly, better uommumcaiion and 
infrastructural facilities are of great 
importance for any development. It appears 
dial the Lefi Front gowemmeni (LFG) is 
sceptical about private participation in 
development projects. Beyond all political 
and ideological rhetoric, if the alleviation of 
povcfiy remains the objective of any 
government. Chen pragmatism has no 
altenuiiive. After 15 years in power, the 
LPC should have been convmofo by now 
that dm Is nothing wrong in associating 
pnvffg pardea in development acuvines. if 
il idrvei better the overall objectives of 


ik'vckipmcM.ThiKjgh remote villages have 
been cimnected by paved roads, il must be 
emphasised that the import system remaim 
iiudequaie. This has nci only rcstrscied the 
transfer of guuds and services, but also acts as 
a cufistnmi to devdopfoent As a itsuh. choe 
lus not been any improvement m the industrul 
frum m rural areas, though there are enough 
uppnrtumiicik fur agio-baaed mdustrMS. Ihe 
LFG can consider btg highway pnsjects for 
private dcvclopineni in order to connect 
differeM parts of the stafe in a meet efBcieni 
manner ^vaie devebpmcM will twctssanly 
mean 'mil .«ysiem' for usage but wiH ptwe 
pnifitaMe on grounds such as economy uf 
bme. genaabon of emplnyment. ahemaiive 
mode uf iran^ort etc. 

In mnhilising resuurca. panchayau can be 
very well used, if so d caii ed politically. In 
Indiib dirai unes pUy a very minor role 
heiiause of a low tax bare. As peeichayats deal 
at the village levd. drect taxes (much in the 
same fashion as the professonal taxes) can 
relatively easily and effocUvely be collecied 
even fnm income camera dependent un 
agriculture and business. This may need 
Mmpbfymg the rules aid striving the pmMems 
of shar^ the revenue. This will improve the 
financial position of die msntubons. But the 
sense nf accountably needs lo be instilkd. 

But the need for human and financial 
resources will always act ma restniM. There 
is a need to reorganise the insdiuiional 
lystcms at the slate or national level to better 
adapt to new environmem. For example, the 
stale cabinet mil follows die oU system uf 
diviu(inof1abourainor^nuiastnes.thuigh a 
rciirgM^iahon fsvuonng better OHirdinatHm 
aoHing acuviiies fur iwil areas may prove 
more useful. It will need more inventive >dea> 
And better applicatiun. Abirre all. it will need 
political Kriosnee and pragmaostn Let u> 
lujpc that things will change for the better. 

S C Bhvttu'haiiyva 

Grcnuhlc. France 


Consumer Identify 

SINCE writing ’Ramjanmabhurni. 
Consumer Identity and Image-Based 
Politics* (July 2) I learned more about 
GreavesCo*s corporate campaign discussed 
in my paper, information I hat puts an 
inieiesiing twist on the i merpretaiion ofTered' 
there. Executives with RK Swamy-BBDO 
who worked on (he Greaves ad campaign 
aver (hat (here was no connection implied 
With the Babri masjid issue, tl was instead 
a take-off on the symbol of the Great 
Pyramid, which hadb^n likened to Greaves 
Couon Co in an earlier campaign. How¬ 
ever. the success of the new corporate 
identity (launched shortly before the 
assembly elections in UP. MP. Rajasthan. 
Delhi, and HP) surpassed all expectations. 
Trading in Greaves shares rose rapidly in 
a few weeks, doubting their market value 
in a month. By September 1993, a month 
after the miilal launch, Creavei shares 
were put in the 'circuit breaker* eategory. 
ie« trading wu so hectic that the Bombay 
Stock Exchange banned aciiviiy for one 
week. In addition tn receiving an award 
for (he best corporate campaign of (he 
year, this signalled a visibility and an 
interest in the company that Greaves had 
not experienced for many yean, 1 suggested 
to executives involved in the campaign 
that the adverli semen Is' success was linked 
to lately prominent concerns with identity 
and histc^icity in the wider society. Their 
earlier campaign, which focused 
exclusively on the pyramid as a marvel, 
without the emphasis on history and 
identity change, had aiiracted relatively 
little attention Thh the copywriter on (he 
campaign, however, this was*'tDoabstracr 
U) comment on, 
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Workers’ Health 


T he hetith HAd ufeKy of wodcn h» never been an isauc of 
tenoua concern—ceruinly not with the stale or industrial 
managements, but not even with the trade unions. While the stale 
has codified procedures to deal with safety issues under several 
"legislations, the management complies with the lenerof the law. 
when it cannot circumvent pruceduits and the inde unions, 
caught in the hind of struggling for the economic survival of the 
workers in a hostile environment, have, more often than not. 
convened these matters into counters to be deployed across the 
bargaining table. Accidents affecting workers inside industrial 
plants or occupational ill health are made an issue of only if they 
involve large numbers or if they have other implications, Conse* 
quently, industnal safely and industrial pollution are defined as 
problems only when they affect the larger environment and 
people outside the industry. 

This trend is even more pronounced today when envireiunenUl 
pollution has become a major cortccm and is being linked in all 
sorts of ways with the new tnduslnal environment being cieaicd 
Pollution control laws are being strengthened in various states 
and cenain highly polluting irulusirics. such as cement and paper 
and pulp, have been asked to adhere to more stnngeni norms. The 
centre has also taken other measures for the protection of the 
"tnvironn»cni, such as the continuing ban on ^asiic waste im¬ 
ports. The environment ministry has appointed an iniemaijonal 
accountancy firm to assess the damage on the ozone layer due to 
polluting industries and the cost of shutting down th^ indus¬ 
tries. The survey will assess the health damage due to exposure 
to carcinogenic agents and estimate its cost to the economy and 
the loss to the GDP from occupaikm-rclaicd i Unesses of wo^n. 
The centre's environment impact notificatton provisions, even 
though they have been diluted now uruler pressure from indus- 
uialisu, allow for people's participation in the seaing up of 
industries and for public hearings in the case of large'Scale 
displacements. Thus workers' health and safety find a p1^ in 
this scheme of things only in terms of loss to the economy. 
Novdwre is there a move to give w«kers a voice in the design or 
construction of an industry which is hazardous to them, kave 
alone making it safe for them. However, this economic loss could 
be minimised if there was an adequate turnover of workers 
ensuring that production losses due to such ilbicss or accidents 
are cut down, The increasing trend towards contracting out 
•hazardous jobs through which ii is possible to employ workers 
with little training and no liability will ensure just this. Worken* 
safety need not Ik an industry issue or anybody's concern. 

The recent accident at the Elokaro steel plant where 12 women 
mtraci labourers were scalded to death, or the earlier one where 


several died when a carbon monoxide pipe developed a leak, 
which were almost compleiely ignored by the media, illustrate 
just this stale of affairs. The first accident in April occurred when 
three engineers tried to plug the leak manually, a prKtice which 
apparently is employed routinely since pipe leaks are quite 
commonplace, and little efl'ort is made to train even engineers, 
leave alone other workers, in safety practicei. The fact that 
frequent leaks occur is itself a cause for concern, a result obvious* 
ly of poor maintenaiKe and housekeeping. That these leaks may 
luvt caused damage of various sons is apparently not even 
reported—according to the law, only those inciiknis where 
w^ers are away from work for 4S hours need to be' reported as 
accidents. In Bokaro the fact that normal production was resumed 
soon afterwaids is being seen by the management as an index of 
the normalcy of the situation. It is not that there is a lack of 
infonnatioA of why accidents occur—even when they are lenned 
as being due to 'human fai I ure ’ there is enough evidence to show 
that '9tch failure occurs in circumstarKes of overwork, under- 
nounshment. badly designedor poorly maintainedequipment and 
a host of such environmental causes 

In the second incident on July 23. a pipe circulating water at 
high temperature burstspewingsieam at over 200degrees Celsius 
killing 13 workers, all but one of whom were tribal women 
employed by the coMrvior assigned with the job of clean up 
operations prior to a VtP visit. While the superintcndeni and 
several othm have been suspended pending an internal inquiry, 
nothing is likely to come of this given the management's attitude 
That c barges of improper maintenance arc "total ly hsM less”. The 
fact is that it is ha^ to m gn responsibi li ty for the acc idem: (he 
boiler and the piping around it are mandaiorily inspected 
penodically by an ind^endeni authority. while the regular main¬ 
tenance is UA^rtaken by the plant authority. TTiat these inspec* 
(ions are a farce is widely known; who then should be blamed for 
tack of maintenance? TTw authorities have reportedly made the 
ridiculous sucement that women workers would now he made to 
wear aprons compulsorily, which makes no sense whatsoever, 
except by way of the usual attempt to pin the blame on workers' 
lack sjdety consciousness. 

The trouble is that workers’ health and safety is not an issue 
which may be deah with easily or circumspectly It impinge.s on 
the nature of Industry, the relationship between the worker, the 
management and the stale, and is ultimately a produci of the 
status of the worker in society. The current trend towards the 
devaluHion of labour and the erosion of hard won nghts it 
hardly conducive to recognition being given to issues of 
health and safety at the work place. 
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'Open for Business' 

THE government will, irt Ihc next fewdayi, 
sign the counicr*fuvaiitee agreement with 
Enron for the Dabhol power project in 
MaharasMn. Power minister S K ? Salve 
gave this categoric assurance, appropnately 
enough, at a meeting of the Indo-Amencan 
Chamber of Commerce this Wednesday. Not 
that ihcre was the slightest chance ihai the 
govemmeni would he permitted to enicnain 
any second thoughts in this mancr. venainly 
ntH alter the plain speahi ng b> the U S ervrgy 
secretary, Hazel O'Leary. during her visit U) 
this country last month. The US ofhciaf had 
made ill leaf that nothing less than i M>verei|m 
guarantee from the government of India to 
the tS firms proposing ui put up power 
projects here, of whom Enron » one. would 
convince American businessmen ihat "India 
IS a good place to do htisinevs". The 
govemmenl of India has not demurred and 
It IS to be assumed that us guarantee, on the 
»Bmc omnibus terms as offered lo Enron, will 
be available in due course to the six other 
power projects lo be huiU by foreign 
companies which have been cleared by the 
cjhinei commit lee for business alfair^. 

Instead of admitting that the country has 
beim made to lubmii once again to arm* 
t w isi I ng by the US government on hchal f of 
American business, the power mini.ster has 
been pretending to di scover al I sons of virtues 
m the specially favourable terms, including 
the sovereign guarantee, which have been 
ofkred to foreign invesiorx m ihc power 
>ecinr. Thus Salve has advanced the claim 
that I he government guarantee » a means for 
making the state electricity boards more 
etficiejit. Under the terms of the guarantee, 
m (he event of default by the boards in 
respect of payment for powet purchased I rocn 
the lureign companies, the governmen oi 
India will be legally bound to step in and 
make good the default. Ii would presumablv 
recover the amount out of the funds 
iiansfcrable from the centre to the cotKcmed 
state goventmem. Now. the obvious question 
of course is. if the guarantee is seen a.i such 
a potent means of toning up the functioning 
of the SEBs. why should it not be adopted 
more generally and exiended to other 
companies, including puhl ic sceuir com paniei 
such ax the NTPC aruJ BHLL which, as is 
well krurwii. have been major viciims of 
defaults in payment by the SEBs? As hv 
hren pointed nut by the HIIHI. chairman 
ra'ontly, the SKBs owe BHH. Rs \ . 0(10 emre 
.ind Ihc bfTPr more than (wkc as much. 

Imtiead of engaging fxpMi in a searc’h fur 
scmi'lircraic nuuiflalisaiions of the terms 
diet Hied to u hy the foreign companies, with 
the he I p of pre vNure appi led quite opcnl y by 
iheir respective nniumal govcramenis. the 
power mimsier and hts ministry should have 
spent their time, once ihe government had 


in ita wisdom come to the concluuon that 
large-scale invol vemeat oS ford gn comparies 
wa.5 essential for (be expansion of elc^cHy 
generacioncapackty. in working out an overall 
policy which, whileofferi ng aitraaiveoiough 
terms for the intending foreign mvesion. 
wouM also pay some minimum of tfieniion 
to safeguarding (he couMiy's intmis In 
terms of efTtciem andeconomical production 
of power. UnfortimaSely. (he power minister 
and his department have been loo busy 
wooing foreign investors and inventing 
|uMi fKaiions for iheir every whim and fancy 
f n fact the favoured terms which have been 
offered to the foreign investors in the power 
sector—spcafically. the assured 16 per cent 
rate of return on invesiment and ihe govern* 
mem guarantee id respect of paymeni for 
pi*wer sales to the SEBs—have placed in the 
govemmenc's hands eniirely legitimate and 
univei sally accepted levers lo secure econo* 
niical and cfBciem construction »id operation 
o1 (he power proiects in question However, 
the power mmistcr's aatude m this regard, 
evcnashehasbcencnerfeocally campmgning 
in support ofthefereiinconiparMs' demands, 
has been shockingly lackadaisical fn a 
ne wspiper interview Ian week Sal ve appeared 
to concede (hat the coot esumates of the 
power projects (o be pm up by the foreign 
companies arc Mially very high, but he 
could not he too both er ed a bout this Pointing 
out casually thM there was no one in his 
ministry "who can iook at cotnplicMed cost 
analyses'*, he was cont en t to shih the blame 
til the Central Etoctriciiy Authonty whidt. 
according to him. was the body ch«^ with 
vetbng private sector power projects. 

Past experience—of the fertiliser industry, 
for instance—has estahluhed concliisivdy 
thu Ihe offer of a guaranteed rate of return 
IS a vniual invitation to the mvestor to inflate 
pfoject costs. A nd when the guaranteed letun 
u linked to a psitcular levd of capacity 
uiilivaiiofl—as It is in the case of (he DaMiol 
and other power projects—the temptation 
proves irresisiiMe to build hi a cushion of 
extra capacity so that the stipulated level 
of utilisaiiOA of die mnninal capacity can be 
shown to have been achieved even when (he 
uiilisaiion of the actually inflaJled capacity 
IS significaiuJy lower. iii other words, even 
when the plant is being operated less 
eKkicntly than suggested by the figure of 
nominal rapKity utilisaiion. In the present 
iiutanee. (here is in addition the comforting 
assurance of full offtake by the SEB of all 
the power produced 
One way of talir^ with these problems 
IS to insist upon competitive bidding for 
plant and machinery for (he projects. 
However. Salve's ^fsponse mthe suggeiiion 
has been one of oiitrage. as if what is being 
vuggcsied IS something which is bound to 
be found insufferably ofTcnii ve by ihe foreign 
invesuirs This is nomease There is not a 
whi ff of ghsoletc idcniofy nor the slightest 
trace of any Ea.st India Company syndrome 


in (he (temand that the govenuneni insist thtt 
Enron «id the other foreign companies follow 
esubUshedprocadiffesofcompetitivebidding 
and international tendering for acquiriog 
machinery and equipment for the power plants 
(hat they are proposihg to set up. Tliis is no 
mure than what (he World Bank insists on 
in respect of projects which arc even part 
financed by iL Bui India's power minister 
1 $ shocked by the suggestion, even though, 
going by the case of the Oabh^ project, by 
far (he larger part of the cost of these power 
plants will be financed by loans from Indian 
financial institutions. 

Clearly, the foreign companies cannot 
really be blamed if they have come lo bel leve 
(hat (hey are dealing with some banana 
lepublic aAer all. 

MAHARASHTI^A 

Curlain-Raiser for Polls 

WHATEVER the truth about the revelations 
of corruption in high places by the deputy 
municipal commissioner, now suspended. G 
R KhaiRtar. they have certainly caused more 
than a fluiier. Interestingly, while (here have 
been plenty of accusations and denials, little 
has emerged by way of hard facts. And as 
forihe facts wh ich have emerged, the political 
establishment has deal! with them in a typical 
fashion: by questioning noi their veracity but 
die leg^ity of possessicm of ccrloin documents 
and the manner in which they were obtained. 
In other words, while a section of the 
bureaucracy has been forced to expose 
corruption I n the pohticti esttM ishmeni which 
it his long condoned and allow'cd to spread, 
the latter is taking recourse (o procedural 
norms, interpreilng the limits of secrecy, etc. 
alt of which ace usually in the realm of the 
bureaucracy. Thus, for instance, the fact that 
the former municipal commissioner S $* 
Tinaikar had in his posseuion the report of 
the Lok Ayukta (supposedly confidential) 
which he used to substantiate certain 
allegations of corruption, is being made the 
subject of great concern by the ruling party 
and a high-level inquiry has been ordered 
by the speaker of the state assembly, even 
while Ihe Lok Ayukta has castigated Pawar 
tcf his inaction on the report. Consequently 
the monsoon session of the assembly saw 
debate sink to the level of accusations and 
counter-accusations and wliethertheOfficUl 
Secrets Aci had been violated, whether 
condoning the action of civil servants using 
informoiiim which they have come across 
when in office to expose the political 
esiablishmeflt would not lead to a collapse 
of the administrative machinery, and so on. 
The irrelevance of the debate was further, 
emphasised by the chief minister's rhetoric 
on (he 'sinister designs' in the campaign to 
besmirch his name. 

It ii. of courae. a fact ihai the revelaiioni 
of corruption Involving the chief mlmstcr 



come M 4 faw wh^n he hu maAoeuvied 
himself into e position to itlevnch his bid 
10 move beck to ihe centre. If the Congress 
Paity In the stale «oe to demontiraie its 
slebility end staying powcr» Nerasimha Rao 
cannot sustain ihc myth of the state needing 
him more then the centre. However, things 
have not been going very well for Pa war in 
the lest couple of months. Before that, 
'success’ in doling with (he bomb blast kept 
up the image of his e^iciency end hi» ability 
to rally round him even those who are opposed 
to him. in times of crisis. In recent months 
the involvement of Congressmen in ihc 
Kendal in Jelgeon which appears to be a 
weU-esteblished 'business' of forcing gtrls 
imonefarious aciivnics, as well as Khaimer's 
allegaiioiu have caw e shadow over the pen y* s 
prospects in the assembly elections 
rumour that Ihe chief minister is 
contemplating advancing the polls to 
November lo coincide with assembly 
elections in the two neighbouring states of 
Kamaiaka and Andhra Pradesh is obvHHJsly 
being Hoated io test the waters—ui the party 
high command and ihe election commit* 
sioner's level as well as among opposition 
panics, (liven that the pany is not too 
con rident of i is pe r formance I n the le her two 
stales. Ihe pany high commml may well 
give thegreep signal. But this still means that 
theEChasioabceikto(hcrci|ucsi Inasmnge 
way, however. U ii pouiUe that Khainw 
and company have provided a focus for 
dissenting groups in ihc party lu rally around 
Ihc chief minisier. The winuuncemcni of early 
ciccliuns may succeed in cklfusing any attempt 
lo puK ^challenge to Pawar within ihc pany. 

STOCK MARKET 

Loaded Proposal 

THE manipulative practices being rcsoned 
to in the name of llheralisation hy 
corporaiions, foreign ones no Ics^ than Indian, 
seem 10 have no limits And. as always luppca^s, 
the government has woken up to the impli¬ 
cations of (he devices and siraiagems being 
used a I ilile loo I Me. The horse has apparently 
disappeared by (he time (he govemmen has 
bestirred itself to boll ihe door. 

According to one estimate, anywhere 
beiwcen Rs 5.000 and Rs g.OOO crore may 
have been involved in ihc underpheing of 
shares preferentially allotted by comptfiles 
to (heir promoters, collaborators and whai 
have you. Whatever ihe esaci figure, the 
amount involved is clearly staggering and 
well might exceed the tlgure worked out by 
the CBl as having disappeared or a« her>g 
untraceaNe in the course of the securities' 
cum-banking scim. 

Now the companies have started asking 
their shareholders for permission to buyback 
their owi shares, even though this is prvhi* 
Mied under the company law as it now stands 
Reliance Industries, for eaampk. proposes 


to seek such approval at iu annual general 
meeting \ma this month. IVgrouflds offered 
arc that ftexibility to buy back own shares 
gives a clear sigrtal to Ihe market ihai the 
company considers its shares undervalued, 
that the company can thus >4ise its surplus 
hinds advanugeouslywKh a minimum of nsk 
and that the move sends a posi ti vc mc&sagc lo 
the invesiingcnrnmunityin India artd abroad. 

Hidden behind all such arguments arc the 
possibilities Uiai are thrown open for mani* 
pulaiion of the stock market. Not that this 
does not take place now There exist already 
seveml ways of doing so and doing it 9 uile 
legally but within limits But once com* 
panies are allowed to circumven the ex* 
iuing njles and buy back iheir own shares, 
there can be no limit to the nuAipulation 
of the prices of their stock Lest it be 
forgonen. if a company wishes at one poi ni 
lu buy back iu shares, it would someday 
in the fuiure want to unload them also. The 
scope for ifluder trading in shares will 
increase enormously. 

But the govemmeiH. in its endnisiasm in 
liberalise. may Uill fall fur ihe bait and permit 
resun to a practice which cannot bui have 
very senous repercussions. 

POUTICS 

A TVade-Off? 

W H ETHER or not corruption emerges as the 
mapy luue in the neat round of eketKMU 
10 the Mate assemblke». as the opposition 
parties in parliament espni it will alW their 
tesignauon from parliamentary committees 
and thdf boycoa of the current session ol 
parliament, there is hiile doubl that the 
government *s so-called action taken report 
on the Mock market scam and (he opposiiion 
parties’ response loii have confronted both 
sides with some larger polnica] issues. 

Within the op( ^siuon. the National From* 
Lefi parties ai^ the BJP have so far acted 
in parallel fashion even as they, the fonner 
in particular, have been careful to avoid 
giving any impression of umied or punt 
action. But the prospcci of fresh eleciion.s 
should the pmeiK deadlock in parliameni 
prove uoresol vable has made for differences 
over the future course of aetkn. specificaJly 
how far lo push the ATK issue Naturally, 
the Congress has nought to remind the 
opposiiion partiea of the possibiluy of their 
having to face a mid*tenn poll, knowing that 
these prelies in general, and the National 
Froni'Left parties specially, have little 
appetite forelectionsjurt Bow.Theunpression 
IS widely shared that even if (he Congress 
were to lose some ground in certain parts of 
the country, the gams would largely accrue 
to the BJP. TTiis has brought up (he question, 
in Left and CPKMl circles particularly, 
whether ihe BJP is not after all the greater 
enemy and whether, in view of this, it would 
not he wise to work for a compromise on 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, Special Number, August 1974 

W ith ihc pre&eniai um of Ihe s uppleineniuy 
hvHjf ui <in the Isu day of Jul.., ihe current 
oflWial flurrtr of what had hern lom iommed 
atimi'innaiionary measures is evbJcMly over. 
TV vt^menu* of ihis so-called budget have 
revealed, as nothing else has. ihe baiic 
cywcism of Ihe authonues m lackhng whal 
u ctnainly (he graven crisis uf ihe Indian 
economy since independence Uespiie ilw 
long preaitiMe on (he impelUng need lo enumer 
iriflaiionary furecs, mi one elemem in (he 
lUppIcineMary hudgN could even reinoiely 
beclaimed M help reilraii prker ihe impact 
IS likely lo he of a quite coiurary kind 
TV (ih^iive of Ihe supplemeniary 
budget was aliogedier narrow and short-lerm 
The fovmment la obieued hy m anaiciy 
(MM le lei Ihe fiscal deficn lor ihc curnni year 
eiceod (he figure meniumed in the regular 
budgei pftaenied in reVuary, namely, Rs J 2fi 
crura In 'he five loomlu <ince iVn. several 
Ihings have happened, and Ihe general price 
indtf has jutniMM] hy clone ti> 15 per cent 
Food subsidies would now cosi much more 
(han was eeiginalty coiMriiiplated, the burden 
uf vanoui other nems of eapendiiura on rht 
curieM iccoum would alio be considerably 
»n eavett uf earlier eiiimuics, on ihe oiher 
hand, hecnw nf (he Aear*itagnancy of ihe 
economy, revenue receiptt have tended lo fall 
off; the brutal uruahmg of ihe railway stnke 
has been a pynhic viciory ai>d has ui>ly 
worsened ihe stale uf the Railway b<iard*s 
parlous accuunts All ihese facts have forced 
the government lo launch asenes ufesereues 
iDslaahpiiblicexpendiiuie Apart fromcBriain 
symbolic reduvticNis here and tVra. no auenbie 
col in iton <kvTlopioenial outlaynsevidcnlly 
pniiMe II IS a dtfTerani mailer with Plan 
expmdiiure, whKh will be subject m heavy 
raducuon Even that mighi not however save 
(he day Tapping ihe capital nurkei via rhe 
captive honk i and puhtic financial i miilvtiuns 
cooM nf evurae he done, and (he espenmcni 
repealed a number of nmes, siill, thai would 
he small hetr LiKle is going lu be achieved 
m (he way of financially disciplining ihe 
slaiev. JespiK persodic admoniliont. rhar 
ckawal on the Centra’s resources la hound in 
omonue. politkal redoes bdng whai they ura 

Even if only for Ihe sake of record, ibe 
govcmioenl has to be (^dthat M is aliogether 
on the wrong track tn its search for insiani 
solutions lo (he problem of inflahon, and thai 
die kind of discipliiuni of demand it is hem 
upon will not even touch (he fnnge uf Ihe 
problem lill aslung as (here i( iw> disciplining 
of Ihe ekmenls operating on ihe supply cide 
of (he phcixmienon Ii has also in he luld (hai 
Us prctensicms of cnnSn>lling pric^ cannot 
bM sound hollow in a conteai where il itself, 
through lU own aciv and decisions siukes ihe 
fire of inflation, there must be a modicum of 
inlemal coiKiilency among the measures il 
iniiiateii before it cun ciihcr uiiain iis itoals 
or even MKXCcd in convinumg olhen ihai it 
IS seriutfv in its micntion* 
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the ATR i&sue at some point. This, of course, 
is what the Congteas is banktng oe. 

In the Congress, the morepr leas imagined 
si ighd ng of R aji v Gandhi by funner pre s idcw 
R Yenkaunman in his recently published 
memoirs and the sharp and effective reaction 
of the opposUion pwtiea to the AIK have 
provided the opportunity for dements whose 
claim to prominence in the parry rests on 
their closeness and loyalty to the Nehru* 
Gandhi household l^distuit the appearance 
which Narasimha Rao had manag^ to create 
briefly of a more or less unified party under 
his conciliatory and consensuS'Seeking 
leadership. The Congress leacknhip has been 
able iu deal with the problem of 
Venkataraman’t reminiscences hy gening 
one of the party secretaries to publicly 
dissociate the parly from I he former 
president's viewstmRajiv Gandhi. The ATK 
issue it. however, proving a liilla more 
difficult to deal with. 

It has been intereiliiig lo watch ihe 
activation of relatively well organised 
caucuses among Congress M?i and in ihe 
stile parly set-ups which have overnight 
become vocal about the iir^onance of ihe 
govenuneiM being socn to he dealing firmly 
with corruption and. in the present conieai. 
ipecifiCBlIy with those held rcspoosible in 
varying degrees in the iomi Pariiameniary 
Committee’s report on the stock market 
scam. The development has been viewed 
seriously enough by the Congress 
leadership to warrant the prime minister 
holdi ng meet i ng s with grou ps of party M Ps 
from different slates. At these meetings 
Narasimha Rao is known to have 
emphasised the harm that might he caused 
to the Congress if the government were to 
give in to the opposition’s demarid for 
more stnngent action on the JPC report. 

Of coorse. Congress functionaries claim* 
ing closeness to the Nehru-Gandhi house¬ 
hold suffer from a congenital infinniiy in 
regard to making corruption the central issue 
in even a langential confruntaiion with the 
party leadership. There is, above all, Rofors 
to worry about still, especially since in the 
coming weeks the government is eipected 
to he provided by the Swiss authority with 
the long*awai(ed information on (he secret 
bank accounts into which the bribe paid by 
the Swedish company found its way. 

It is not unlikely that it is precisely with 
a view to preparing the groiuid for dealing 
with Ihc latter eventuality that a particular 
section m the Congrev hv chosen lo make 
a fuM about the government’s action taken 
report on the securities scam. If the prime 
minister helieves tha it wi II harm iheCongreu 
party if the govemmeni were to give m to 
the oppoaitkHi parties’ demands for stronger 
action on the securities scam, how can he 
take a different attitude lo similar demands 
in «|aid to the men mi nai ing inlormaiion on 
that may soon be coming into Ihc 
guCesniiieju’a hands’ 


WORKING CLASS 

At a Dead-End 

THE Sangnum Shramik Unton fSSU) of the 
Kanoria hue Mill worters has obviously 
reached a ikad-cnd. Indeed, the situation is 
so grave that lU niupn d’emr am beouesuoned. 
Thtt is. MS flimidaiu^ role in pnxnoiing the 
self-aoi vaDon of the workers has luky. to give 
it ihe ffloa favourable intopmauon. been put 
in suspended tfiimaiion, while the chief 
occupation of its importani leaden has umed 
out to be the lobbying of umun nunnien in 
New Delu and ihe Congress(l) le^n in 
Calcutta. In other words, if the CtTU leaders 
are hopekasly dependent upon the patronage 
and guidance of Ihe Left Prom government 
in West Bengal, the SSU leaden are now 
engaged in couting the umon minisicn’ 
favour to aiiain their mam ob^iive—the re¬ 
opening of die cloaed mill, ReceniJy. an emi¬ 
nent leader of the S$U told TV iaitsman. 
Calcuita. about ”the encouraging signs from 
theCenoe”. by wtadtheimplieddiesympiihebc 
responieaufiheuAioneonuneicemniiter and 
the ureon nunisierof satefor lexulei. Whatever 
the uue wonh of the sympathetic noise and 
nods of Ihe union minislers. M k no s ec r et 
that (hey have been secured through the 
mediatiuAuf MamMa Banoeiji. MP. the fienc 
opponen of the Wes Bengal Pront govern* 
menL Wble these parl e ys and palavtn have 
beengoingoa tiiepu^ actwtttsnot^ the con¬ 
cerned workers nj ihor sympat hi iqs in and 
around Cakuna ae ems to have come to a hah. 


Yai unaware of its parleys with the union 
mimstera. the July IW Issue of the monthly 
publication of the West Beagal CITU 
editorially taunts the SSV about hs milrtatf 
tactics and once a^n casts Us pearls of 
sedate wisdom, namely, that ’If militam 
movements are to be developed at all. they 
will have to take the form of a countryvride 
united mass struggle. Not factorywlie 
adventunsi actions" {translated from the 
Bengali original). As if a country wise united, 
mass struggle can ever develop into a reality 
through ill invocation In ClTtl press and 
advocacy from CITU pUtfbrmsonly, without 
the pathbreaking miJitani faciory^wiae 
actions. Hkis between ibem, Ihe SSU and 
the Cmi leaderships are offering the 
ei pkhted and harassed Kanoria workers and 
their ilk in other slitiilariy placed establish¬ 
ments very Hole hope for success in getting their 
die rebef through miliunt sdf-Ktivsiion. 

^i history apart, our trade union leaders 
can usefully lake a leaf out of the Indonesian 
workers’ union SBSI's book. This organi¬ 
sation. unregi stered and unrecogni sed by the 
govemmeni and working independently of 
the offiaally-spoAsored SBSl, has been able 
to confront the military lulers by organising 
in recent months a series of strikes in a 
number of facionei. The government hu 
now formally banned the SBSl and is stepping 
upoTher repressive measures. Buithe worken 
are undaunted. They are seeking i ntemational 
linkage to face the govannwot offensive, Tlus 
is no doubt a hard struggle. But there is no 
royal road to united country wide mass action. 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


EPW RcMTch FoDBdatko 


Supeistar Welding 

PROMuicu by Adv<nl Oeriskoa. Supenur 
Welding li enpged 1a the menufKture of 
fcneni purpose wekbng dedrodes dnct 
]9S4>ft5< aid has developed technotogy ok 
house for the n\anufacture of special 
electrodes for low alloys and high Tensile 
sialnlesi Keel. eic. Tht company is now 
modernising its existing opcraiions and 
expanding its present capacity lo 4,000 mt 
It also plans to enlarge its range of proAscts 
to manufacture welding roda for special uses 
so as to enhance Its coverage of the nurkes 
and Increasing its competitiveness and 
profitability. The company's products are 
used for weldiAg in vinous industries usrog 
mild steel, cast iron, stainleas steel, etc. The 
project which is being set up el a total cost 
of Ri ?.4 crore will be financed through 
equity capital of Rs 6.4 csoie. inlereat free 
Iciu) from promoters ^ Ri 1S laUi, unsecured 
loans of Rs )0 lakh and iMemaJ cash accruals 
of Rs 36 lakh, 'nie project is expected to 
commence commercial psodueiloo by this 
November. To part finance its project the 
company is eniering the capital marker with 
a public issue of 42,70,000 equity shares of 
Rs lOeechaipar, The issue which will open 
for subscription on August 31 will be lead 
managed by iolly Leasing and finstock. 

Global Trust Bank 

Global Tnisi Bank, vdiKh has been promoted 
by RameahGellUayamaMeAebandSrt^ur 
Subasri, plans to set up 10 branches in the 
ftrsl year and hive SO branches in five yean 
with its headquarters in Secunderabad in 
Andhra ^ade^. The bank will have a total 
paid'Up capital of Rs 104 crore out of which 
IFCI has approved participaDon of up to Rs 10 
crore and 2,60.00.000 equity shares of R» 10 
each at par are being o^eral to the public. 
It has entered iMo a lechmcal parmmhip 
agreement with Hambrechi and Quisi, San 
Prandsco. USA to provide technical skills 
and inputs for a wide nmge of equity-related 
capital market producu and services. Further, 
it has also entered into a technical partnership 
with TA Eruerphse Berhad. a le^ng invest* 
meni bank and secuniies company in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia. The bank's pubbc issue 
IS slated for August 25. 

Bafha Spinning 

Bafns Spinning is setting up a 100 per cent 
expon^mented unit for manufacturing codon 
yarn. The project is being set up at a total 
cost of Rs 40.S crore and will have a capacity 
of 1 B,240 spindle.!. Of the total cost, Rs 21.4 
crore (52 per cent) will go towards inqmting 
plant and machinery. The company expects 


to commence commercial operations by 
Dec e mber 19M «id has akiady tied up its 
endre production wMh Umwsal Textiles of 
UK ard Leader Weaving of Indonesia. To 
part FnaKeits profect thecompany isenlcnng 
ibe capital nailus with a puNic inue of 91 ,g 
liddi equity dtarea of Rs ID each at pv on 
August 1^ 


Valphis 




Yalpha BkMech has recaved SEBI dev* 
ance for iu Rs 75 lakh public issue whKh 
will open for tubacriprten ia the second week 
ofSeptemba 1994, The eompmiy is setting 
up greenbouaet of four hectares (fotf houses, 
one each of approxiiMiely one hecure) and 
will produce 60 lakh exportable flowers, 
generrting a sales turnover of ar o u nd Ri 6 
crore when h is folly cniuiasBoned. The 
company has already conuetssioned green* 
heniet in two hectares and piantiry has 
commenced. Bxporu for these fadltties are 
expected to co mmen ce by November this 
year while balance cominiisioning will be 
completed by Fcbn u ry/March 1995. The 
proje a i. which u bang act up « a local con 
of Rs 6.15 crore. has already been declared 
as a 100 percent expon-orienced umt by the 
mlmttry of induttry-SlA, govemmeni of 
India. 


Axd Ptrfymers 

Axel Polymers is setting up s Ra 6 crore 
pvqjcci for manufactunng ccrepounds. bknds 
and alloys of engnwaing polymers like 
polyamid 6/66. ABS. PC. PBT and PET. etc. 
near Baroda with an mrtalled c^iocity of 
(.600 (pa. Under (be guidance of us col* 
laborv^ namely. Ahisuisse lulia Spa. a 
member of the muliiniUonal LONZA. 
Switzerland, the immpany plans cn service 
the small speciaJiry pfaatk processors in (he 
field of engineering plastics and plans to 
provide varied types <rf composites of inter* 
naOoaeJ quality. It is importing the equip* 
meM required to be used in (he process from 
a leadiog and i^estigious manufKTurer. 
namely. Werner and Pfleiderer CmbH. 
Gennany, To part finence its projea (he 
company is emering the capital market with 
a puMic issue on August 25. 

Ajwa Fun World 

Ajwa Pun WorM and Reson Is eiHenng ihe 
capital market on August 31 with a public 
issue of 354!l0,000 equi^ shares of Rs 10 
each. Theissue. which will be lead managed 
by Rank of Baruda, u to part fmance an 
amusement park (the finu of hs kind in 
Oujam) with lA ndes 14 kms away from 
Baroda. near Ajwa Garden The park has 


commeaced operations in April this year 
with 10 rides liko 'Park Express*. *Dr^n 
Coaster', etc. in addition to other entertain* 
ing components like fasi food comer, coffee, 
ice cream parlour and other refreshment 
facilities. The company now plans to de* 
vdop a resort with 33 AC/non*AC cottages 
with resiaurant and conference hall and othte 
allied components such as health club, 
children's park, swimming pod, etc. ^r* 
(her h will also have facilities like BPBAX 
and satellite entertainment with modem 
devices. The project is expected lo cott 
Rs 7.25 crore (of whidi Rs 3.56 crore nvIU 
go towards the amusement park and the 
balance for the resort project) and is to be 
financeif through equity capital of Ri 5 crore. 
term loans of Rs I 75 croit from Bank of 
Baroda and unsecured loans of Rs 50 lakh. 
The project is expected to be completed by 
Oaober this year. 

Aban Loyd Chiles 

Aban Loyd Chiles wluch declared encourag¬ 
ing reaulti for Ihe year ended March 1994, 
notching a total income of Rs 60.9 crore (up 
19 per cent over (he previous year) and aptoOt 
aAa tax of Rs 14.1 crore (up 106 percent) 
has maintained its leadership in oil drilling 
in offshore locations, owning and operating 
three rip. In response to the government’s 
dceegulaiiofl polKy. the company now pr> 
poses to enter the oil refining business by 
setting up s three million tonne refineiy. 
Pmaneing plans for the expansion project, 
whKh is bang set up near Tuticonn. Tanil 
Nadu, are bong worked out. 

Efcon Securities 

Efcon SccuniicA, which is engaged in (he 
busincvvofcocpncaie managernem, merchant 
banking, inicmaiional finance and ocher 
specialised areas of non*banking finance 
companies, has iccetved the prestigious 
World Bank repstraiion irom Washington 
as Financial Consultvii for World Baidi* 
sded projects and is miw expecting similar 
reginretion with Asian Development Bank. 
Following this (he company will be entering 
into the highly spcaaliscd areas of bilateral 
as wdl as mullilateral hind negnuation on 
behalf nf guvcrnment/scmi-government 

companies, undertakings and other public 
sector enterprises. In additxin to being active 
m iu preaem line oi busincs.s and enlarging 
Its acijviiy base in the areas of euro i.isue 
advice, focagn curroocy hwn syndication, 
venture capual and coqxiraie consul uncy for 
rinxndal roengineenng. the company also 
planstoenier into fund-hased areas like leasing, 
hire purchase. cqui|>meni riiunce and mdui* 
lhal finance by ihe end of (he year. 
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COMPANIES 


EPW Rctetrch Poaiidfttkm 


DUNLOP INDIA 

l^nological Edge 

A CHABBRIA group company. Dunlop 
India saw a fall in ili nel aalei and 
profiubOiiy (on an annualised basis) during 
1992-93 Though net sales in 1992.93 
(I hrnonth period) rose fromRs S64.3 croct 
in 1991*92 (IS-month period) uiRs 660.1 
crorc. ihcre wu a fall in sales on an 
annualised basis by 2.4 per cent while 
operating profit fell by 35.5 per cent Hie 
company managed to post a net proTn only 
di»e to the large non-operating income 
during the year as also because of Iowa 
depreciation and lai provisions. 

The recessionary trenOs in the industry, 
particularly in the truck tyres segment, 
affected the company's performance. White 
production of automotive tyres increased 
from 14.7 lakh nos to 19.7 lakh nos. that 
of transmission betting fell from 3.7 lakh 
metres to 5.4 lakh metres. Sale of automotive 
lyres was also higher at 201 lakh nos as 
againsi 19.2 lakh in ihe previous year while 
lhai of iransmission belting me from 2.6 
likh metres to 3.3 lakh metres. The 
cumpiny’s capons increased by 17 per cent 
on an annualised basis to Rs 69.2 crore. A 
sigmficani feature of the year's eapoiis was 
lhal unlike the previous years, when the 
company eapori^ marine products, u has 
now commenced eaport of its own products. 
Though the company ccmumies to eaport to 
the highly competiilve markets of UK artd 
US, it has reportedly made inroads into the 
markets of neighbouring epunines and the 
Far East. 

The conpany enjoys a significant edge in 
ihc domestic market and is a markei leader 
in most of the industrial product ranges, 
mainly due to its various foreign technical 
coll aerations which ensure the latest 
technology. Hie company has lechrucal 
agreonenti with Sumitomo Rubhalnduitnes 
of Japan for cross ply automotive lyres and 
tubes and passenger car radials and with 
Dunlop of UK for aircrafi tyres and cubes. 
It also has agreemenu with BTR Belting of 
UK for ateelcord conveyor belting and with 
Mitsubishi Belbng of Japan for cut edge, 
variable speed timing a^ banded powa 
ccansmUsion vee belts as also for industrial 
andautomotjvevce belts. These agreem en u 
tisoenable the company to meet intemabonal 
nandards. especially to suit the export 
requlremenu ^ truck tyres particularly for 
the US market 

Energy conaervation measures taken by 
the company during the year included 
replacement of the OTR 44* autoclave by 
a 100" BOM press, insiallaiion of the K4* 
BOM presses to produce rear iractur tyres 
in place of autoclave and the provuHin of 
dlmuierBlisedwataforpVCpresac> These 
measures have reportedly resulted m the 


reduction oi coal cotaumption per too of 
finished product from t.7^ mcm 1991-92 
10 1.722 rm in 1992-93. 

HKcompeay had plaas maeaie a separaie 
corpome emity to landte its sports goods 
business. The new company is to be 
headquartered in Bangalore and will 
concenume on becoming an exclusive sports 
goods company modelled on intemaiiona] 
giants like Nike. Reebok aid Ellese. In 
addiuon to the 'Dunlop' brand the company 
will also d e velop other brands lo keeping 
with the market condiuons and nature of 
products. 

WALCHANONAGAR INDUTHUES 

New Areas 

Walchandnigar Industries, a diveriined 
company manufacturing indusuiaJ machi¬ 
nery. pUebcs. diesel engines, pumps, casbngs 
■nd umepicces, psfomied poorty in 1992-93 
(year ended September 1993). The 
company’s net profit fdt drisiKally by 39,3 
pa cent ova the previous year des^te a 3 5 
pa cent rise in net sales. A shaip nte in 
manufacturing eipenses led to a fall in the 
company's operating profit. Hiecompany's 
industrial ma^nery division saw a marginti 
nseof 1.2 pa cent in (umova fromRs 52.9 
crore to Rs 53.5 crate while turnover from 
erectiorvyob worWservices spares rase from 
Rs 29.6 crore to Rs 32.9 crore. Though the 
Hwac division’s sale was waNe at Rs 1.3 
crore, th« of the Coopa division {which 
manufactures diesel engines and castings) 
fril from Rs 4.9 crore to Rs 4.3 crare Tht 
riK in manufacturing expenses can also be 
relaied lo the rise in proportion of import 
content of raw moenal coruumed from 10.7 
pa cent last year lo 23.7 pet cent and the 
company's cif value of imporu i nertased by 
more dun 70 pa ceaL 

Meanwhile, enogy conaervaion measures 
taken by the comply iadude the repl ac emem 
of the ward leonard drive system of the wdf 
200 horisontal boring machine with a 
ttayristorisedthivesysnBdthercpIacaDera 
of the ward koood syflem of the 250 kw 
drive of the planing m achine by a 5 kw dc 
drive and a 20 kw head forconvaskei into 
pUno-imUa. Enogy sava ballasts have 
also been matalled io the hospital area, for 
light rioingi. These measures have resulted 
in the avenge powa factor inproving lo 
0.94? kag. thus renihiog ie furtharedKtion 
in energy losi and coal of producrioo. Lioe 
tossa In the distribution lysrem in thecolony 
area have also bean radu^ significantly as 
pa the mo^ficaboQ n^^saedby the Nnional 
ProductiviiyCouncil.Bombay Thecompany 
IS also carrying out modiricaiioru of heat 
treatment furnaces and the eiectncil 
diMnbuiion system. Punher. it also plans so 
replace welding genensors by rectifiers with 
remote control and energy saving devices. 


For 1993*94 the company expects to 
perform betta thfough iu en^ into areas 
such as material handhngcquipoM, material 
and equipment for chemical, pe tr o ch emical 
and forilisa plants aid higha orda book 
position for sugw plants and boilen. Italic 
plans to secure export ord ers for (he supply 
of its products to various developiAg count^ 
in the neighbourhood, west Asia and Africa. 

VARUN SHIPPING 

Fleet Expansion 

Varun Shipping which saw a 39.5 pa cent 
rise in income in 1992-93. managed a 19.2 
pa cent nsc in operating profit despite (he 
worldwide receksion in the shipping sector. 
Na proTii more than doubled despite a 77 
pa cent nse in depreciation provision and 
a46.9pacent rise in inlerestcharges, mainly 
on account of i large non-operaiing income 
(Rs 13.7 erase). Tax liahilily was ml for Ihe 
year on account of the unabsorhed 
depreciation of earlier years. Dunngtheyear 
thecompany acquired two additional vessels, 
namely. M T lALA DOOT (a 37.243 dwi 
produa tanker) and M V SURYA KRIPA 
(a 42,624 dwt bulk earner). Hie former was 
purchased at a price of $ 20.2 million and 
the latter S 17 million. The company has 
alio acquired a third ship, a 42,605 dwi bulk 
carria ai a price of S 17 million. Hie 
company's fleet now totals 12 vessels which 
include six tankas, two bulk carriers and 
four offshore supply vessels. With ibe 
acquisition of Ihe last vessel, the company 
now has five vessels.of above 29,000 dwt. 

Despite the relaxation of controls and 
si mpl I ficatiorvof.procedures i n landon wi ih 
the liberalisation policy, a serious 
botUeneck which hampers the growth of 
Indian shipping is the inordinate delay in 
(he amendment of the lodian Merchant 
Shipping Act. Foreign lending institutions 
insist 00 an amendment of Ihe existing 
provisions relaii ng lo the forecloeure of the 
mortgage before they grant direct foragn 
currency loans to shipowners for the 
purchase of new riiips. 

Hw compnoy is planning (o expand its 
flea fuitha in onkr lo take advantage of 
furtha profitable opporturitki in the riupping 
business and for this reason il has increased 
its authorised capital from Rs 60 crare to 
Rs 120 crore. With the operation of the 
enlarged and divowfied fleet the company 
hopes to improve its performance. 

For (he year ended March 1994 the 
company earned a na profit ofRs 13.3 crore 
on a total income of Rs lOOcrore. Vayudoa, 
a 7,012 d wi lankcx belonging to thecompmy, 
became the first vessel flying the Indian 
to call ai Durban, South Africa, after 45 
years. Hve cal I was fad I liaied by the removal 
of irading and shipping restrictions by the 
govonmeM of India. 
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PUNJAB ALK.AUE5 

Capacity Expaaslon 

Promoced hy iKe Punjab Stale InduMnal 
Developmeni Corpontian(PSII>Cj, Punjab 
Alkalies and Chemicals (PAC) is enga^ 
in the manufaciurc of causiic soda. Ihe 
company saw a 26..1 per cent nse in net sales 
in I992-9!1 and a 1.V6 per cent increase in 
operating proHi. However, a sharp nse in 
depreciation provision and a Rt 1,3 crore ua 
provision lor ihe year las against a nil laa 
^ovision law year) saw the company’s nd 
profit suffer by 15 per cent over the same 
period. Dunni the year produchim ot caustic 
soda impruveU lo 45.017 ml from 42.K% m 
last year. Li<iuidchktrine produced was also 
higher ai 25.434 rrx it igaiiui 23.635 mt 
priced last year. While sale of causuc 
soda lye. cauaiic soda n«kcs and liquid 
chlorine improved in volume terms from 
31.124 mt. 10.4.1V mt and 23.084 ml. 
respecijvely. to 31.902 mi. 11.258 mt and 
25,080 ml, tale realisation improved lunher 
from Rs 28.7 cron, Rs 11.3 crore and Rs 2.3 
cron, respectively, to Rt 36.3 crore, Rs 13.4 
crore and Rs 3.9 enwe. 

The company has successfully 
Impiemenicd the second phase of ns capacity 
optimisation project and ihe same became 
operational in December 1992 leading to 
further augmentatran of its capacity hy 23 
per cent. The company is meanwhile 
implementing a 100 mipd rrKmbrane cell 
caustic project based on Hoechsi*JJHDC 
membrane cell technology at its present uie 
at Naya Nangal. District Riipar in Punjab. 
The technology lo be tdopicd, in addition 
to being the latest, has sevenJ advantages 
such IS being energy saving and helping to 
cut down product costs in addition lo being 
lotal ly pol luiuKi free. The project is to be set 
up ai u total cost of Rs 112 crore and is 
expected to be operational with effect from 
April 1995. It Up to be financed through a 
nghis issue of equity shares aggregating 
Rs46.1 erm (including premium), term 
loans from inMiruUoiu of Rs 54 crore. i Mental 
accruals of Rs 1.6 crore and any other mode 
aggregating Rs 10.3 crore. The company’s 
recent rights issue consisted of 102.5 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each whKh were 
offered ai a premium of Rs 35 per share in 
the ratio of ohc equity share for every share 
held. Consequent to the rights isituc the 
ennpany ’$ equ iiy cap! lal has increased from 
Rs 10.3 crore to Rs 20.6 crore. 

Measures taken by the cornpany to I mprove 
safety, com rol pollution and coruerve energy 
include the implementation of t waste air 
dechlorination (sodium hypochlorite) unit at 
a cost of Rs 50 lakh, a project for the recoveo’ 
of barium ulphaie from brine sludge at a 
cost of ks 80 lakh, *fhe installation of the 
latter is expected to substantially reduce the 
quality of brine sludge to he disposed of and 
lead to generation of nearly 1.(300 tpa of 
barium AHphae—an additional value added 
product fee the company. 


For the year ended March 1994 the 
company has further improved its per¬ 
formance notching a nei profit of Rs B.4 crore 
on a higher net sale of Rs 77,8 crore. 
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Mangafam Cement, a company chaired by 
H K Birta. taw a 10.2 per cent fall in net 
sales in 1992-93. Severe restfaints exercised 
by the govemmcnc on ka purchaso afrected 
cemeM pnees while a shaip Nke in the costs 
at coal, railway fivigN and power put pressure 
on margins. With govcmmeni cohsumpiion 
accoMAing for up to 40 per cent of the 
industry ’ s aaks. Ihe lowgovemmem demand 
led to a fall in the price per beg of cemew 
by Rs 10-20 Cemeni production and 
despatches hy the compMy during Ihe year 
were higher as compated to the previous yev 
and stood at 3.92v4l6 mi and 3.96.052 ml. 
respectively, as agairui yM.2S9 mi and 
3.85.973 ml in the previous year. With the 
continued problem of poor quality and 
inadequate availahiliiy of coal. Ae company 
was a^ to gel just about 62 per cent of its 
linkage thu s being forced to avut of the same 
from the open markei « exorbitantly high 
pneea. The sharp increase in operating 
expenses led to a 56.4 per cent fall in the 
company’s operaing profit. Despite a fall 
in ^preciation and tax provision the 
company* s net profit plummeted by 40.5 per 
cent over the prevtout year pnmanly due tn 
the sharp nie in intcrea charges. Root 
pcofitalMiiiy forced the company lo cut the 
dividend rate from 28 per cent last year to 
20 per cent in 1992*93 (albeit on a hijpier 
equity base). 


The company’s new pUm a the eaiitini 
site has an annual edacity of six lakh lonnet. 
Trial runs oftbecrusherand (be kiln Including 
(he ESP were taken in the month of Much 
1993 and the mills and packing planf were 
expected to be conunissiooed in (he third 
quarter of 1993-94. 

Wnh the eounoy yet to reach (be taU<off 
stage of economic devdopmeni. the low per 
capita cement consumption of 60 kg sgainst 
China’s 240 kg. Thailand’s 369 kg and thf 
world average of 210 kg. shows te scope 
for enormous growth in demand. With total 
demand in the country including experts 
estimued to increiM to about 60 mllUoii 
tonnes by the end of (he fiighth plan, the 
cement industry is expeaed to perform well 
especially as it is being considered among 
areu of strengih identified in the said plan. 
Further, as compared to (he world production 
of 1.250 million tonnes. India’s production 
accounts for less than 5 per cent. Mqjor 
problems of (he indusuy include a severe 
liquidity crunch m (he markn, a substantial 
cut back in government purchases of cemeru 
and infrastructure imbalance with regular 
Kluep hikes in the administered price of fuel, 
power ami freight. Further, the rise in freight 
rates pushes up (he pnee of coal and steel 
with the former leading to a consequent rise 
in Ihe cost of ckctriciiy and all three pushing 
up rail opeming expenses. Thisagainjuttirics 
hikes in rail tariff which in turn push up the 
paces ot coal, steel and diesel. This leads 
to a vicinus circle of cost-push inflation. 

1710 company’s equity capital has risen 
from Rs 7.1 crore to Rs 11,4 crore following 
the offer of 42.67.03 6 equity shares of Rs 10 
each at aptcmiiimofRiSOper share on rights 
basis in October 1993 in the nbo of three 
shares for every five held. For the year ended 
March 1994 the company earned a net profit 
of Rs 3 crore on net sales of Rs 60.1 crore, 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


Indian Steel Industry: Problems ai 
Prospects 


AniaGIWih 


One can imJentond the idea of introducing competition—which futs 
incidentalty shown up TISCO as a poor second to SAIL in recent years. 
One can even’understand the government reluctance to find budgetary 
resources fot public enterprises. But why should SAIL not he aUowed 
freedom to firid ways cf raising the resources reared by it? 


THE Inveumeni Informition utd Crvda 
Rsrini Afency of IndU (ICRA) h» thowo 
commen^Me foreiifht uet enterprise in 
commiisioniflf compeww >udie$ by experts, 
for the gyidMce of invesion. Investment 
benken end other flneaciil iultutioiit {in- 
eluding commercift] benks) In rtgerd to the 
procpecu end viability of new investmenU/ 
expeniiona/modeniiMtioA programmes in 
selected industriet/iecton. especially m the 
present framework of interrunoiul compe* 
tition. Indeed, ai against the purely passive 
role of government (including the Planning 
Commission}, leaving 'Ihe mahtet forces to 
decide", the ICRA. under the leadership of 
former State Bank chainnan D N Ghosh, hai 
taken the initiative to inform potential inves¬ 
tors (and investment bankers) as to the tong* 
term prospeets of investment in different 
sectors. 

Ihe report under refcreoce'-Khe first oi 
I four volume repon dealing wHh different 
aspects of the latban steel indusuy^is the 
Benmd of (he tend, the first one being on 
Cotton Yam (in regard to which there should 
be no question in anybody’s mind as lo the 
tremendous potsitial for new investment in 
India). The report on the Indian sted industry 
is timely, and anempu. so to speak, lo take 
the bull by the horn. The Indian government 
generally, and the Planning Coi^uion in 
particular, has for long years been quite 
sdus^utme, and of iaie quite iwgativc, 
about puMk investmea in the sted industry. 

While one should await the other three 
vohimes, on "dse choice avdlabie and as¬ 
sessment of diffexent iron and sted making 
technologies’', ihe "issues relating to project 
managemem, skill enhancemem and tech- 
nolO0 absorption in tbe Indian sied indb- 
try", and Issue of pricing. ioput*iiuHketin| 
nid pcoduct-merkei interaction, private cap¬ 
ital in fled sod projected dynemica of sted 
induioy Id the deregulated environmea". it 
H both possible and necessary, even on die 
basil of the first pan study, to go into the 
probiemabquc of puNic investment in the 
Indian sted industry. 


• ICM Sector Feces Series t TV Adren Suet 
MdB0>-7avMmicM tuitti md rro t ptfcu^ 
Fin I; Marker Demand end Coer Com^ttve. 
nsii by Rampriead Sei^epta. 1994. 


One should start with two bask factual 
points, First, despite ihe extremely low 
productiviiy-Hn terms of Mast furnace and 
sted mehing thopproduciiviiy—dopitc the 
obvious ovenn a e ni n g th« exists in the in¬ 
tegrated tteel piaeis. Indian Acd productmi 
costs usday compare CivomNy with inter- 
nNional costs. The I^A repon dtes the 
cveraii costs, in US dollar lerres per tome 
pf finished sted. in 1992. in selected coun- 
(no (sec Table I). 

Two iraportant pomes are noteworthy. First 
(he TISCO has. for aU tfvee ywi dKd above. 
had the lowest cost of production of sted m 
the world Secotdly, and more imporunily. 
(he (unwround m SAIL has been remerkabte; 
from being the highest cost producer in the 
world in 197).in 1992 it was (after TISCO) 
the lowest cost producer. wMh the coat figure 
for South Koru not beuig evmlabke 

Rome Com 

Du ebove rosy pKiure needs to be tem- 
poed by the fKi—again, is per (he data 
given in the ICRA report' that between 
1992-33 «id 1992-93. while die cost of 
pcoductioa of sted has been steadily declin¬ 
ing in other countries (in lenns of costs in 
dom es tic currency), costs have been iocrees- 
ing in India. Table 2 poinu to a steadily 
declining cost adventage in India—which 
vres obviously much more than made good 
by the devaluabon of the Jndiaa rupee vts- 
o-vtr other c unen o es and poioSi lo Ihe 
enonnous pocsibilities of fuidier inprove- 
ments cn Ou cod of producewn of Indian 
sted, Bm the xsbk dso pomu to i steady 
improvemem in (he refonW positHn of SAIL 
vu-w-vv TISCO. 

Perhaps,«(his juncture. esM needs to lake 
recourse to some other dwi" ■possibly to be 
provided in a subsequent ICRA report— 
whlcb are germane m any study of Ihe Indian 
sted irdustry. First, thm is no dodn ihai 
(here is overmanning in the Indian sled 
indistry: the number of peraorks em|rfoyed 
(in the imegrasad sled pianu) per tonne of 
steel pndi^ is several limes that in 
induAriaitasd countries. But two ireportaru 
points used to be notsd in this comection. 
FirsL as per 8 1991 ILO report, the labour 
coet per toone of Meel ia India—as a per- 
cesci^ of the total cost^-was (he fourth 


lowest (after South Korea. Brazil and Japan); 
and the use of labour-intensive tedmiques 
in material handling and divetw other ser¬ 
vice facilities in steel plans is entirely 
unrelated to the rdative mefliciency of the 
techndoikal costs of steel production in 
Indie To take but one example, blast furnace 
productivity is to be measured in terms of 
hot metal output per cubic metre (of blast 
furnace capacity) per day, Th» parameter 
v«ies in Iridia from 0.5S tonnes per cm/day 
to I. $ loniKs per cm/day. It is this which has 
steadly gone up in other countries, the rate 
having gone up from a little above I tonne 
to 2.4 loAiKs in Japan. In China—with its 
relatively small blast furnace*—the figure 
varies from some 1.9 tonnes to 3.4 tonnes, 
wkh an avenge of some 2.4 lonnes. 

Again, one needs to note that the quality 
of input has an important elTect on output, 
if you use low gr^ iron ore or high ash 
coking coal, (he proportion of ‘slag' would 
be (hat much more, and Iron that much less. 
But India has about the best iron ore in the 
world: and of late some one-third to 40 per 
cent of India's coking coal requirement has 
been met through the import of good quality, 
low aah content coking coal. (China has 
excelleni coking coal by comparlion.) 

Hence, the low blast furnace producti- 
viiy—earlier pertly explained by poor qual¬ 
ity crAing coal ^not any longer be as¬ 
cribed to (his reason. Btasi furnace produc¬ 
tivity depends on a large number of factors, 
includini (and importantly) tmifom Input 
feed into the Mtst furnace (which caJIs for 
a proper, and uniform, blend of domestk ark 
impQricd coking coal), proper (emperature 
control (within (he fun»), properly reg- 
ulaced ‘top gas pressure’, and i nunto of 
ocher technokfical parameters off o/whkh 

at the responeiMity of the management. 
Ov em i ann ing of the steel plants as • reason 
for high costs is a canard whkh has been 
spread by inefficient top maiugements. 
including management at the political level, 
to wit central government ministers, with 
prmeness to interfere with (he functioning 
of public enterprises. 

The same goes for tbe ‘up to up' time 
in (he steel mdiing shop, for whkh there Is 
room forcoittidenble improvement in India. 
If both blast furnace productivity and the 
productivity of the steel meliiry shops were 
to be significantfy increased, there would be 
a remarkable lowering of the real cost of 
production of steel in India. Ihe facilities 
mentioned do not require enonnous sums tor 
invest uKi It: but increase in both capital outlay 
and in mainienance expenditure would 
without doubt be necessary. However, (he 
rcaulUDi better utiliaatioA of capacity would 
reduce ihc capiul servicing charges very 
significantly. How impoitant this can be 
would be seen from the data on works cosi 
vit-e-vis financial com in the SAIL and Ihe 
TISCO. again, as per the ICRA report 
(Table 3). 


Financial cou includes imerest and depre' 
ciadoA, and head oflice eapenMS. etc. bui 
lUFf return <m capital. But dM mere fact (lut 
coats other than works costs were Rs 1.734 
per UMtfte (of saleable steel) for SAIL Cor 19.5 
per cem of toi^ costs) and Rt 1.767 for 
llSCO (or as much as 17.2 per cent of total 
costs) indicaiea that better capacity uuhsaiMn, 
through higher blast furnace and SHS out¬ 
put, opens up the possibility of srpnificantiy 
lower costs because even the woAa coat 
would decUne sigiufkamly. as output per 
vrorker improves. 

DBMANOPoe Stbb. 

Perhaps three further points made in the 
ICRA report should bementioned h em b e fore 
geoing on to the im|4ications of the ICRA 
sttidy. Rm. the ICRA pn^ecu (wo sceiarioa 
for the growth of domestic demand for Red 
In India. It it best to reproduce the ICRA 
fjguiee here (Table 4). it may be added ihm 
for (he past the elasticity ai steel coosuia^ 
tion in Irtdia has been found to be 0.946 wldi 
refeience to (he In^ of Ituhisirial Produc- 
bon: 1 066 with reference to Grau Riad 
Capital Formation; atd 1.267 with reference 
to OOP (ICRA report, p 15), 

To put il in common pidance, iftheCKlF 
wore u> grow by. say. 5 per cent per annum. 
s(ee] consumption would grew by 6.4 per 
cent per annum; similarly, if the lodea of 
indastrial pradoction were to grew by 7 per 
cent. Red coniun^lon would grew by 6,6 
percent. And If gross lixed capital fornuKion 
were to grew by 5 per cent—^ same as (he 
GDP. i e. without any increase in Ihe mar¬ 
ginal rale of uving/mvestmeni—Red de¬ 
mand wouldgrow by 5.94 percent per mwn. 

Our estimates should be on (he coaserva- 
bve lids eapactally since there is a crwch 
on reaource availabiliiy—and it would be 
wise 10 adopt (he W jceosno growdi rve of 
steel Indicawd.ThR is. one should ejtpcct Red 
consumption to increase from 15 rmllion 
tonnes m 199l'92 to 26 million tonnes by 
mJ 10 35 ndboo tocm by 200Mn. 

In 1991. the main seed planis in India 
produced 12 million tonnes of rmishedsted. 
Secondary producers (including m»i sled 
planis) produced 3 million tonnes. These are 
part of (he datum necessary in the present 
coniexl. 

The second finding of the ICRA report is 
quite significMt. World demand (or and 
output of steel is increasing quite slowly, but 
(he share of developed indusirialised coun- 
iriei and of eastern European countries m 
(hit 0U9U1 has been declining rapidy. Per 
contra, developing counches have increased 
both (heir production and exports signifi- 
caneJy. The Increased demand for steel In 
developing countries is likely to be main^ 
by way of construction steel, (hough with 
increased industrial production, demand for 
other vaneties of steel it also likely to in¬ 
crease. The iCRA report says. *TV steel 
induRfy has substantive grov^ pouMlal in 
developing countries" (p 96). Further. 
t}iven (he historically low export bare of 
India's steel indusuy. the countiy has a 


coruiderible pot enti al of eapstdmg export 
volumea* (p 97). PmaHy. ‘Considerations of 
enviroMnoKil isRM cm... play a mqjorrole 
in gmermiQg a further irteralion of Red 
making capacity away from (he d e v el oped 
workT (9 96). 

La us take a quick look a the daa on 
acual sted output ia soree aeau/cduoiries 
of (he world. Agan, kt ui (ake (he dRa 
contained in ihe fCRA report, (his linie re¬ 
lating to crude sad or ingot sted CTeble 5). 

lo the share of world expona of aed. tiai 
of mduariaKsod cemsee hasdodined from 
7t J per CM of the lotd id 1961 10 717 pre 
cent in 199); lha of develapit^ ceuairtes 
locreMedfrem7Apscetdio 16.2 p« cent 
(p IS of KKA repwt). bdie exported 1.5 
BBiUioo totmea of aeel In 1995-94. 

So (Dock for hOM pertalotag to (he Indian 
■ted bRatty b rdaien le Ike world Red 
stfftari o. Lei n bow on to two aipectt of 
g ov w D M ofindin pokey in regad to aeel 

Tioocucr: Wmmo Onaa? 

For (be pna faa yeas. India has ioercoa- 
Mgly turned awiy from Reel production in 
(he pudk srffnr aid Indeed has of iRe 
deo^ (hm ihere shRI be im> 

RvcRmcM fa jbel mnUng in e 
sia in the poblic Merer. Of coume. con- 
stderlnf the poeiibimios of incnna in pro- 
daodvKy m (he exiattng sted plana, one 
would wholeheaiedly aderse (te policy of 
modaoiaaioMMs-expauian of capoehy 
ad output in Ike exiRiBg plare. Obviously, 
(he scope fa such imp r o v emea ts is enor¬ 
mous. 

Bui (ke second i^eci of the govanmeR 
of India's pdky nee^ KMoe comment, even 
though the a e co od pat of (he ICRA report 
on technology ch oicoa is net yR availiMe. 
Again, from 1991 o n wadi—perhaps evai 
prxr (0 thR—(he Red maisiry has been 
patid (owads (he actttaig up of min-sted 
planis baaadcnthedectncacfurneceCEAF) 
route. 

There are (Riat froB minor iechinlogical 
vaiabons) two brood leohnologies for sted 
production todiy: (i) Ike blafl fumace-bnsk 
oxygM fumoce (BP-BOP) roote: andiii) da 
dectric ac firnree route. (Both con adopt 
conlmiauscaRii^'-ovconcott—technology 
for btllei mdui^ or go directly from die 
concoR (o a hot strip Rill, or wiMerer but 
tha is not base lo the two entirely different 
tednologier.) Lr ustakea look R Ihe existing 
world capocky for lad making, using ihe 
two lechnologiei (TeUe 6). 

Rnt. a word in explaivion: (he open 
hearth (OH) system of Red making is an 
outmoded form, tww bang replaced gra¬ 
dually by (he bask oxygen fvniacc (som^ 
times known es LD convener). Also, u 
RRed earlier, (he i.o n tio po us caRing tech-, 
nolofy cat be ueed ^ any proceai. and 
purports to save eo t a ct gy in thR moKn 
sted is B0( first caR iiNo ingoo which cool 
off Rtd which have re be reheated fa further 
proceaiiog. The iawebereiswheihaiheBF- 
BOF a the BAP technology is betta. And 
oflete, with incfeaard site, energy dRciency 


(ihreufh heR tnmfcr) and otha pRaffiRen. 
(heBAFtedmotogy has been gRRuggreund 
becRire: (a) the Br-BOFtediodogy M>y 
calls fa a nininMim capadiy of reme 3 
million tonnea pea amifi, wUle the BAP 
technology allows much flinOa plaNi to be 
viable, with i Rogle product b^ roikd. 
aaldnf fa capitR and energy eflicfcocy. 

B« than is a cRch. T>ie BAP technology 
sreiks moM dRdenily with naluril gH as 
the soace of eOBgy (wMIe the blMi frmeee 
uses coking cod re a riw raRBrtd, (he edee 
oven and BF fiMi beini wad to pro vide the 
caagy requM for iRa proc ea ee a . dareby 
mekuig thoproGMs eaaaniially ooagy eCD- 
ciem). In otha words, where there la cheap 
■re avRIifadliiy of oRaal gas. die 

BAP Rdiaelegy hHdlRlnR advaRagea. But. 
worldwide, (he BP-BOP leehaologycondm 
ues to rdgn uprane. ai (be noR efAciett 
way of Red making (except fa selected 
loc a t tom and fa ipe^ Reel produedoe 
required in small quaiRlks). 

T*aii l:CoevaPnooucTNNa 
$«UAau6im* 
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m3 

1911 

1992 

U6A 

2165 

555.9 

5224 

lapan 

II2J 

415.1 

5656 

WertOermiMy 

227.0 

4645 

5661 

UK 

1949 

575.3 

475 9 

do«(h Korea 
India 

1590 

2946 

ns 

SAIL 

2610 

3544 

564.6 

TISCO 

1519 

252.7 

9616 


* ai per actaal operating rale. 
Srerevr IGtA report, p 46 


Tasr 2; CON»AMrtvt BiCA&AitciN a Coer 
aSMaASU Stm (I9II-I5 TO 1992-95) 

{PrrrMiagr) 

Anneal Aaaual BeallUie 
Average Average ef Incwaee 
Raieof kReof nSseel 
Coct InflMon Manw 
Baeala- (actirkR 

ttooof Cor 

5«d(h 
Doaatlic 
Currency) 


USA 

(-) 5 .0 

56 

(-)C6 

Jqiin 

(-> 4 .7 

IJ 

(-) 6.1 

WeR Oermany 

(-) 2.9 

2.1 

(-) 5.2 

UK 

(-) 0.9 

57 

(-) 62 

iKka 




SAIL 

11.5 

11 

34 

■nsco 

12.5 

19 

5.4 


Source,' ICRA report, p 25. * 


T«au 9: NoMmAL Coer PBaTcaMa 
SAUAauSmai. 

(1992-93) 

(gipWi) 



WorkiCoR 

Total Fiaandal Cor 

SAIL 

9A09 

11,139 

TUCO 

1491 

10465 


Smtcv: lOtA report, p 44. 


The | 0 »<h»mem of tedii puBcy hes lo £ir 
led 10 Uw cfettton of some 7 S millKiA umoee 
ofBAPcapeciiy. with in output of only tocBe 
3 millioa tonim per annam. And. in view 
of the wodd steel icenano. the emerpnf 
denund for steel tn India, the poesibiltdei 
of Meel export, there u obvious need for 
■HH—ding Meel mekiat capecity tbioufh 
i nig r aMd Meel plaMi uaing the 
MfiMrtn gy. 

Tbe fovcmmeM, beoif reduced to the 
MKw of a pauper. wUi BO fuMMcial reaoure* 
ea feed always loobint for a nod fnsm 'aid* 
|ivm} haa now annouiwed that dw «ed 
aeciDr is open to privaio onterpriic. But. 
cooaiderinf the cnormoui infraiinicturt 
needed for aeOinf up an inlefnied sted 
pUBl. 'ttNR haa ondentandably been bo 
wochwhile propoaaJ. the efforu of the like* 
of Bile ftOMik BorwithMandRif. 

KSCOSTOtv 

One cat. of courae. understand the priority 

expenaioe of exiMind fadldiea. But in one 
glaring CMe. the fovemmem of India poliey 
has not only been inexplicabk. It bears 
testimony lo ineptitude, and smacks of 
modvea wMdt am neiiher trampareni nor 
above board. The Issue today Is: whM is to 
be done with the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company, a 'lick' unit with a nottonal 
capacity of one million tonne*, but with 
actual preducrion of fmiihed steel fluctuai* 
iog between 300,000 tonne* and 4004)00 
lonnei le rec en t years, with a tocaiiooa] 
advantage, facilitia and acope (be being 
made the cheapest integnied steel plant in 
the couiMjy^-provkled all past invesonenu 
are treated as nnk coao. 

The history of the IISCO does not concern 
US here, but it IS well to remember the reasons 
for its long (and continued} sickness, tn the 
nud>6Qs. the IlSCO made a Iwge, but im¬ 
practical investment of moving iu coal 
requiremenu from Us captive mines at 
ChMsIla to Bumpur by an overhead rope¬ 
way system. The inveetmeni^made m order 
to make IISCO indepen^nt of the uncertain¬ 
ties of the rail way transport sysiem^-wa* ilU 
adviaed, U was not only costly (incfeasing 
the teal cost of coal (ranaport) but also im¬ 
practical: the 65-iiule long overhead rope¬ 
way mo vetnem passed through pri vaie (Md* 
from which only the ^ace (and the righi) 
recced fqrthctrMamiaaioe to wen support- 
ing the ropeway had been Kquiiad. The coal 
filled trolKes movbig along the rop e w a y 
could be easily tilted byalougbanboopok; 
and iMs soon became the procedure by which 
villagera along the route could okaain ihdr 
coal supplka. This meant loss of vahiabic 
coal difough daylight theft. The tkvaluMion 
of the ni^ hi 1966 led to an unexpected 
mcreate ia the coMoftheChaaaallaprc^ 
which was financed by a loen from the World 
Bank. *nw in vestment was dearly ill-^ vised 
and based on-^pique'*-^ 'to hell with you* 
■aitude lo the railwiys^-becauae the IlSCO 
was sdll totally dependent on the railweyt 
for auppiiea of iron ore from hscaptive mmea 


M Chiria, ad also for divenc otha raw 
awierials.as wall as the traittpori of fiiuhed 
product^ 

Hie ir)vestmeoi proved cosily in other 
ways too. Whh the abolitioa of the Managing 
Agency tyisen ia April 1970—wad bereft 
of support fron hlartm Bum—IlSCO was 
audd^ Knpped for cash. By 1971*72, 
USCO‘i ouuta^eg Iowa had become 
fUiSoora. and the Lasereat bteden was 
heavy.Thepriceof sseel waaconuolled. and 
fovernmeai did not fcd there was my jus- 
hficadoa for raiatiig dw SBeal price. Nor did 
the cenml governmeai agree to any resched¬ 
uling of debt lo July 1972, the management 
of the tlSCO was taken over through an 
Oidinanct; and while the aeceasary Icgisla- 
tkm was to be remcaed. tte reaaon lUledin 
parliamett for the acquifltton was that * 10 - 
vesemetK of e large smount la eeceasary for 
ttte Baimerwoee and dcv el opmeni ^ the 

pawhtrrwvt rd ih» cd rr^ 

pany”... for which "acquUidan by the cemral 
g ov emen s of sceffeavc eonuol over the 
affaire of the coap aa ymeee ssa ry to ertaWe 
h to make the lav cM ae n i*. The goveram aa t 
of India finaily nattonaliaed the IlSCO by 
paying a. compeiktacioo—to (he share* 
hoiden ofKiJXdqore. Inlbfil.lheeMiit 
shareholding of IlSCO—the pred-up capital 
rMaed to fU 273 erore by then—was hdd 
by SAIL, though the IlSCO corMtnued so be 
e sepersse c omp a ny with Us own bOMd of 
directore. 

But the required lovaatments (for the 
modemiiation of IlSCO) were never made; 
and the way the nSCO was hsrtdted. can 
orUy be deaolbed as cavalier, ineidentally. 
in 1971-72. prior to takeover Mid subaequeni 
naoonaii$ation.dtt nsCOprodurod 9HaO0O 
tomes of boi metal and MkOOO tdiwea of 
saleMrfe s^ 

How the government of India has marK 
^ed the affairs of the IlSCO would be clear 
from the fbllowiagbnef facts. P erw cc e 1972 
and 19g2 (wlieB the preseni wrifer visited 
JISCO in hiscapadtf as (he chairman of the 
BlC?. wMh similar viuts to all ira e gm ed 
ated piano preliminary lofiniliaingiheBICP 
< 19S2) report ott induMry), the man- 

aghtgdfreaor of the IlSCO hadb» chartged 
seven noses. There was neiiher any corKinu- 
fty of policy, nor indeed any policy. In 1962, 
the Bwnpur platu op er ated with sled con* 
vtiters by way of Duplex with Bessemer 
converters—apparently, they Mill have 
them—which are renurtisccraof I9th cen¬ 
tury technology. The sheet plant was a 

T«akC 4; Dc»smc Di 


manually *opereted one. srith workers draw¬ 
ing out red hot sheets with tongs held in 
gloved hands The coke ovens l^cd pro* 
fusdy. and workers were operating the ovens 
from the top. manually adjusting the. doors 
ID miftimise Icaka^. The overhead cranes 
looked as if the structures might coUapar any 
momou—such was the vibration—and dK 
entire Bumpur plaM (as well as IbeKulti Iron 
Worts) remioM one of wocting condilioni 
m Didtensian England. 

And yet the dedicatjon of the woiters 
was such that in 1961 *12 HSCO produced 
between 5004)00 and 600,000 tonnes of 
fimshed steel—I do not off-hand remember 
the exact quantum—end in 1991-92 IlSCO. 
with a pnxhictioo of 372,(DO tonnes of 
firushcd sted, still showed a (small) cash 
surplus. 

The BICP found, in 1962, that the location 
of the Bumpur plant of the IlSCO was the 
best among all integrated Med plants in 
India. It was located at tlw juncuon of the 
fiaaiem and South-Eaaiem Railways: iu 
captive iron orea minei tt CMria (on the 
S*B Railway) wtrt not loo far away and the 
quality of iron ore was eicelleM: iu captive 
coal mines ai Chasnalla were also not loo 
far away (though lubiect to coal tbefri from 
the ropeway system); it was close to the main 
marttd of Cakufla (with a concemmion ^ 
engineering iinuMriesX and despite its ob* 
vioualy low productivity arising from thor¬ 
oughly outmoded, inefficient plant and 
equipment, in certaiQ areas of cost it com¬ 
pared favourably with the better and more 
modem integrated sted plants. 

The BlCF then felt—and thisrecommen* 
datioa would hoM good even today*—that 

Tsaui S: Stem m RaoicjfUhL SniunvaK cr n« 
Wduo Siwib iMHimv 
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the !ISCO deierved lo be thorouibiy 
tnodemised end Ki cepediy expended 

SAIL StDEUNa 

Whet ii the presenl stitus of the IISCO? 
SAIL hi» prep er ed> from time to time, di* 
verse pUn» for (he moderrusetioA/expeMion 
of IISCO; but (hete pleru were eU r^ected 
by the sieel mteiury. Thou^ SAIL ii the 
owner of IISCO, it is reelly run by remote 
control from Ddht: ti e consequence. H is 
viituelky not nin et ell. To cut a long story 
short, in June 1992, tbc miaUlry of tteel 
appointed a commlnee of expens (CCA) Tor 
obtainini w4 evaJuatini offers for privae 
paticipaiion in IISCO, negotiating with the 
panies and for recommeoding the party and 
the (enns of hi participation, prioritisaion. 
if taceeiary, and loggeaing other conditions 
including financial rearucturing...’’The(enBa 
of reference added that the objective 
of Making privaMparticipaion is impkmen' 
taiion of tte modemisaiion of the existing 
Meel'making facilities in the Bumpur steel 
works of IISCO. which have a ca^ty of 
0.37 mil lion (onnet per annum of crude s^l. 
to make it a viable unit and lo expand the 
capacity to a minimum of 1.5 mi pe of crude 
steel *’ Tlmeschange;onehai to compare the 
above policy statement with the one made 
in parliament a the time of acquisition and 
nationalisation of the IISCO. 

Again, to cut along story short, only three 
points need be made here. First, since 
nationali latioA. the cumulaii ve I OSS of IISCO 
over a period of 17 yean (from l97S>7tito 
1991*92) amounts to Rs 945 crore. (Aa 
indicated earlier, in 1991*92, (he IISCO nwte 
a small cash profit, but the capital servicing 
charges—interest on govenuneni loans to 
meet past losses—converted the cash profit 
to a net balance sheet loss of Rs 8 crora.) 

Secondly, the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Industry’s Rep^ on ‘The 
Public Sector Iron and Steel CompAniesfRe- 
stnieturing) and Miscellaneous Provisions 
(Amendment) Bill. 1993 , submitted in April 
1994 , has this to say (on the IISCO): 

15.1. The conunittee finds that (he term of 
r efgeoce set out for theConMUttae of Ex perts 
were limited enough to restrain that coni' 
minee in reconmending cotKreie proposals 
for modemisatjoe of IISCO. In fact govera* 
ment should have asked the comminee lo 
suggest all alternatives inaiead of concen' 
truing on scrutiny of bids in the global 
lender for private partidpation. 

15 2 The ctunminee finds ihat at no stage 
SAIL has expressed its ioabilicy to under* 
take the modemisaooe programme of nsCO 
and m fact hAIL has not been extended the 
required funds for the purpose duhag all 
thtu years despite ita viable propoaals sub* 
muted to the goveramnu tune and again and 
this fact baa been corroboraTed by (he fi* 
nance secreury ... 

. The comreioeo is itoui not eoaviiKed with 
(he govemnam’i approach in tejectingtha 
proposalt made by SAIL,.. 

Thm il a third upect of the problem 
which needs lo be highlighted. Trade 


ufoota—in five. aD of them joMy. irra^ec- 
bve of party afTiHMioiks, involvieg the 
umic. cmj. ATTUC. HHS nd BMS— 
md the OffWan Aaaociatioo of the IISCO 
have dauMd ttaa the p r eaem worth of the 
assets of IISCO would be not leas than 
Rs 12.000 crore. eouotiog the aascti in 
Bumpur. XuJd works. eoUsariea. iron ore 
mines, not counting other aaseu like the 
IISCO Heuae in the centre of Calcutta, 
housing the h ea dq u aneta of IISCO (vide. 
Jiboa Roy. NSCO ModemiMum: Wkit? 
Why? A SWPI pobUcatioo). 

L«vh, PuYtm nu? 

It is iB the cooiezt of the overall world Steel 
demand, die len g -tenn advanuge of India 
in sted nahtag. (he compantive coats of 
^ffoent frrimn logwa/ineshods of sted pro* 
ductiooia India, and the eflldcncy (or oth¬ 
erwise) of dIffeRM types of tted producers 
in India. diM a decision needs to be taken 
IB regard to what should be done with a unit 
tike (he IISCO 

Over the pot three years. SAIL has ex* 
Nblied a remarkable tureareund; h has re¬ 
corded increaoBg net profits and die Iasi 
.balance sheet ifaowa—afUr appropriations 
to depre ci ation and to rearrvei a net profit 
cKce^ng fU 500 crore. SAIL has also 
exported naarty a miUion tonnes of sied in 
1993*94 

It is puzzling as to why the governm en t— 
if it»strapped for resources (because of its 
own counter'productive fiscal polides)— 
cannot or does oet hand over total respon* 
iibiUry for nSCO to its rightful owner. SAIL. 
Indeed, reportedy, the government is now 
plinnini to celb the 0$CO to the BIFR (the 
Bureau of Industrial ad Rnacial Reom* 
stniction. wtuch has bso lechnstened by 
wags as the Bureau of Industrial Funeral 
Rites). 

Is it merely a ideologicai aversion to the 
co nc ep t of public enterprise, or are there 
other, deeper rcasone for trying to hand 
over Che IISCO lo some private party 
(which hu neither ibe funds nor the 
orgaraaation nor even the te ch nological or 
managerial expertise to hadle (he proWems 
of IISCO)? 

Why and wherefore has this sudden aver- 
sion to pubi k eiuerpriie visen bet wecA 1992 
and 19M? One ca underatand the idea of 


imrodudni competitie o wWrt baa, 1ft- 
cidentally. ibown up TISCO 'aa a poor 
second to SAIL in recem yean oa ca 
even understand the govenmat’i fduennee 
to find budgetary: reaources for public 
lerprises. But why should not the proceed! 
of the sale of equity of public taterptitoi be 
made available to the public aterpriwa? 
One it iM certain about the extent to which 
SAIL shires have already been dliinvested. 
ouch against SAIL'i wUt, ai threw awgy 
prices in relMica to the value of SAIL’i 
oaeo or the prospectt of Ha future proAt- 
ability. Why should SAIL not be allowed 
ficedon to And ways of riUing (he resources 
required by il? 

And. wiih reference to the superiority of 
’mafket ven* Invenmenu, enormeui in- 
vesiments in the petroche n ucal sector- 
funded in the main by public financial In- 
stiutions like (he IDBI. ITTI and slmiler 
agencies " ere taking place, in the privme 
sector, ill with a nod from the north and 
south blocksof New Dethi; but these sources 
are noi avai lable to public sector steel plana, 
public sector power planis (like the hflFC). 
TW or (hrcc years b^. V^y KcUcar((hen 
riuirTnan of the BICP) wrote e long repoA 
for the Asian Developmem Bank; and be 
found that the engineering indusiries had 
long*(enn comparative ^vantage for India; 
the petrochemical Industries did not enjoy 
the same comparative advantage. 

One need not go Into that issue for the 
mocnem; but one is surely entitled to ask two 
questions. First, if competition be the objec¬ 
tive of the economic liberalisation pro¬ 
gramme. do we reall y have free competition? 
Do we have equal nses of import duty on 
synthetic fibres and steel? Anl would the 
financial institutions not be barking up the 
wrong tree in financing heavQy prote c ted 
induMfsea in an economy which it intent on 
hberaJisatioo? Secondly, in the name of 
liberaUsatiofl, are we really creating a level 
idaying field—a phrase much used by gov¬ 
ernment spokesmen—for both public and 
private enterprises? Or are there opportuni¬ 
ties of ’rent seeking' for dwse in power, in 
(he piDcess of privatisation? 

7)10 IISCO case certainly raises this issue 
ina somewhM vivid manner. There is always 
s taste of hooey in any large-scale aaics 
transfer. 
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New Telecom Policy 

Rushing In Where Angds Fear to Itead 

P PorkRyttitha 

Pnx^mentm$ thg existing physical telecom network or building parallel 
n£tworks in the name of competition is a disastrous policy prescription 
as dus stage of the counsry‘s developments Given our immediate 
development targets and scarce national resources^ a rational policy 
should have looked at the basic issues corfronting us—how to provide 
cheaper telecom access, rural telephone services and modem data 
communication to industry. Instead we have an ideology^riven Telecom 
Policy that addresses the ‘need’ to privatise the telecom network rasher 
provide for its ej^tdnsion as optimal cost. 


7TCE New Telecom Pol icy Animinccd by the 
prime miniitef tfler e bMtr eontroveny 
between the cheirmtn of the Telecom 
Commission. N Viiul. end the union 
communicuions minister. Sukh Rem. is 
supposed to fecihteie Indis's edvence to e 
world dess lekcom service. Instead, the 
policy hes ell the hellmert: of the current 
^vemment—(he leek of e ck«r*cui policy 
fremework andotf Aocdeci$inn*making. No 
wonder the former cheirman of iheTelecom 
Commission, P K SugheJ. hes called it “s 
set of confused steps created by a bonch of 
confused people”. It is unfortunate ihai (he 
Power Policy of the government which has 
driwn a barrage of cnUcism from experts 
for similarreasm has not taught any lesson 
to the government. In many respects, ihe 
Telecom Policy is even more muddled then 
the Power Policy. 

The policy has really two sections—one. 
1 set of desirable objectives and (he other, 
the instrument to achieve the same. Hw 
goals set out are: lek^ne connection on 
demand, all villages to be covered, and a 
world class service at an affordable and 
reasonable price. AM this is to be achieved 
in the next three years. I e, the end of the 
Eighth Plan period. With these otbectives. 
the Eighth Plan targets have been 
aubiUrMially revised upwards, needing an 
additional investment of Rs 15.750 crore 
over the original planned investment of 
Rs 25,000 crotc. And then the final ctnipe 
tie grace of the pohey—”C1eer|y (Ms is 
beyond the capacity of government funding 
andiMemalgetKnuooormourccs. private 
investmenis and associaUons of (he pri vale 
sector would be needed in a big way to 
bridge (he resource gap.** We have the now 
familiar TINA syndnm There la No 
Alternative* but to invite muItinatioAals and 
Ihe private sector in the buic telecom 
servkea. Ihii ii the mslrument finally to 
be adopted for achteving the rcviied targets. 

The interesting pan of the policy Is not 
what It says but whM it does not uy. TIk 


policy nowher e identifies (he basis of the 
upward revision of demand nor the 
mechamsm through which (he pri vale sector 
or the foreign aeaor can participeie in Ihe 
btsic (ckcom services. As weahaD see later, 
private participaiion in basic telephone 
tervKes it of receni origin globally and 
multiplicity of operators as tbe policy 
advocates is practically non-existent The 
technical as wel I as (he commerctal problenu 
involved with multiplicity of operators in a 
network are quite formidable. However, (he 
govemmerK*! policy paper does no( even 
address such issues We are now told that 
t eommiitee will exatoine (he modalities of 
how (he policy esn be executed. Any sane 
government would be expected to work out 
the modalilies of die policy before choosing 
Its policy options. Uofortiuiaiely. this 
government seems to behave oibeiwise. 

Immediiidy aAer the ann ouncement of 
the policy. H was si^ in vanoos fora that 
the existing network belonging to the 
DepifUnent of Telecom (DOT) would not 
be privatised. This was stated by Sukh Ram 
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also in his meeting with the senior officiali 
of (he depaitmerg. However, the cumru 
portends are that various parts of the network 
will be parodied out to various private or 
multinational operators. Alternatively, 
parallel networks would be built by Ihe 
private operators duplicating the existing 
DCTT network. 

Today < 1993-94), the waiting list for 
telephones has reached about 25 lakh on an 
iftstal led basis of about 80 lakh (NewTelecom 
R)licy figures). In the first two years of tbe 
Eighth Plan. 19.5 lakh new lines had been 
added and an additional 55.5 lakh lines 
would have been installed by 1997, as per 
the original Eighth Plan largeu. This would 
have meant that not only the people on the 
cunent waiting tin would al I he provided for, 
buianaddiltonalZ5.5 lakh as yet unregistered 
consumers would also have been taken care 
of. However, without any substantiation, the 
new policy projected (hat the number of 
unregistered consumers is likely to be much 
Nghcr-^ (he order of 50.5 lakh in the next 
three yean rather than 25 . S lakh. This wrauid 
mean an average yearl y regi stration of nearly 
17 lakh ai against the current yearly Mgure 
of about 9-10 lakh (1993-94 figures were 
only 8.5 lakh). And vcording to the new 
policy, for (his rather dubious demand, a 
further investment of Rs 11,700 crore la 
required in (he Eighth Plan iiaclf. 

From the accompanying Tables 1-3 a 
projection based on actual growth of total 
registered demand will show that ifthe Eighth 
fin targets are met, (he waiting list will be 
wiped off almost entirely. Therefore lo 
provide a telephone on dmand, no such 
drastic change In policy Is called for. To 
circumvent this oncomfonablc fact, the new 
policy talks of a pent up demand that will 
suddeni y explode if more lines are aval lable. 
No evidence has been advanced for such 
wild projections of pent up demand. 
However, the entire argument on shortfall 
of resources really lunges on this fictitious 
demand projection. 

The target for expansion of (he rural 
network has also been stepped up 
considenbiy. The original Ran target was 
another 1.5 lakh villages to be covered by 
Long Distance Public Telephones (LDPT) 
bringing up (be total villages covered to 3.6 
lakh by LDPT. that is an a^iuon of another 
2.1 laU villages to be covered in tbe Eighth 
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The aew mpsimitt for 1994*95 so 1996-97 have beef< miuMied by projeeoni mfisttred 
dsmend ee e ume eole. 
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(A^rtt \m, Uk Sikte laewtriKL Ae 
Di yuM tefTdicoaiOQki^ g r j i dif iw wK 
view of ill meuree poeitiOB. Tte r fport 
lum quite uesquivocelly tfm in tbe fini 
tivee ycM of the BIflHh PUn. the re«wrce» 
rsMd by DOTtfeoftheorderofRi 17.000 
cnxe 1 ^ DOT would raite t tocil of lU 
UJXX) to 35,000 owe for tfw Eighth PIm 
on its own. Tekiflginu aceouM iheaddilkNiel 
fU 7AX> cfore teiMd thraogh the leeilBg 
bder noted 4ove. the Wei reHDicce Ih# 
DCrrii pipjoaied to niie in the Biftatb Ptao 
•oelf U of the <Md« ^ Ri 40.000 to 45,000 
Ob. Therefbio the irgBflMU tbacaddiboeal 
teeeuftci would he aveileble ody from 
^vm c Hcaor ii afaown to he lUae from the 
govereiBBflC't own wnmidii 
The quoibon nighi ittll he miead why 
ihould one oppoM die entry of pilvae Mcior 


Ywr 


O Acted Md fiuiiMted Denead 
* New Tetaeoi ^Uey 

Ptan Keelf. The tai^ hen ii certainly e 
woMhy one. However, the probl em of the 
nnl neiworic bu not been one of covenge 
but the quafUy of co v en g e. A teduticnUy 
sound and coii^flKilve leJuOoniotttervril 
tolephone oetworh would prebehly demand 
a varWy of MehoelogKol opboni, In the 
absence of this, the rued conneciiena wodd 
will have link value as home out by a 
Depaftmeni ot Tekeom sample snidy that 
ihowed hlJ per cent of tech rural 
connecdow would not lo be woihhig due 
to technical raalhincboning of the synem. 
The new Telecom Policy uDfortanately 
makes no attempt (o address (hem probtems 
but only advancee (he argument that all 
tdliages should be covered requiring an 
addition^ Investment of Rs 4.000 crore. 

The new Tdecem Policy also luggewt 
thN then is alieWy a shortfall of lU 7 JOO 
Crere k the raaoureea lequiicd for the Eighth 
Plan. However, again (his remains a mere 
aaiotkio as no shortfall in the targets of the 
Eighth Aafl has yet taken place nor has arty 
support been aaked for foxn the 
govenmeiu ^ the eapansMMi of the telectm 
MOor. honicaiy. foeDQT sawder for leasmi 
drewarespehseofRs 74)00 croie from the 
equipmem nanufocturen making non woe 
of the govcnunenl's claims of a shortfaU of 
resources. Today, the costof inoalliaga line 
iaRs 474100 wt^ the amual revenue from 
the sene is Rt 104X10. Obviously. riis»g 
capital hom the nyekei it oo consinini for 
tbe seieeoB sector. It is becaue of tWi that 
the eibie ide co m expansion for the P ghth 
Ban U piciected lo be h nasced fran imeTMi 
mourcesand market borrowings^ tarfei 
DOT has been able to nuaotnn hiiheRfii 
two yem of the Plan. Even if additional 
rewurccs of Ra 15.750 ctora—Re 11.730 
crecr for direct Unas and Rs 44K30 cvDie for 
dw rural longc 


for the expaesion of the aetwort as irgued 
by the new pokey, dare Is so e v i den ce to 
iU 0 ett dot DOT would have been uoable 
to do the same. 

k k iflaaseiWg dui indte Sddt Repunof 


Pwpk are understartdaWy Miatraied by 
DOT'S Inertia, its indifYereacc (o the 
oeuitunm and the anairt pace al which value 
added arevicee required for today's glohal 
husiaesi are belDg provided Coupkd with 
due is the mess la radio PM>^ ^ cellular 
testders diet are delaying tbcae services even 
fonher. Ihe oswer really Ilea not In any 
love for DOT. but tbe nature of da Wecom 


TradltloMlly. lekcon has always beta a 
raenopoly dw world over. This Is becwie 
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jf ibe need tally phyned Kites ertf dvrefore 
the 'right of wiy* legislation that had lo he 
created to facilitate this. The local loop 
requind laying down cables io urttan artat. 
cutting across roads, sewage, and water tines. 
In most coumnes It was a govemmem 
monopoly, u eummunicaiions was also 
considered a security issue related to the 
defence of the country. In US and Canada, 
it was a private monody—the famous Ma 
Bell or AT and T. Generally, even where 
private operators were allowed. Uns was 
restricted to one company in a given area, 
though more than one operator could 
theoretically operate in a given coumry. As 
local carriers had monopoly in their area, 
they did not allow any eaiemal carrier to 
come Into their naworli. *nw result was a 
completely vcctical monopoly with local as 
well u trunk services being concentrated In 
one single company. Till SOs. each cuuniry 
had virtually one carna-^iihcrasaddibcrar 
policy or as a result of market forcei 
The 80s saw a shi h in thi s sector. PnmartI y. 
ihc shift came due to two reasons. It was 
increasingly seen that the lekcom tsetwork 
was I he key to future informal ion technolofies 
and also to entertainment—vidcu and cable 
channels. A monopoly over the physical 
network would cede unacceptable future 
coniml of these sectors lo the companies 
owning the rKlwofk. The second reason is 
the innovation in this area. This has resulted 
in a varieiy of technologies coming into 
existence making possible 'technological* 
competition. It is now possible to have a local 
lu^ either through wireless or even a caNe 
network, aptri from the telephone line The 
telecom scenario has thus undergoing 
rapid iransfoimation, particularly in the lut 
decade, when selective compeiiiion was 
mirodiiced in the basic tclecotn services. It 
must he emphasised here Ihai the setecilvc 
competition was introduced only after a 
network had attained a cenain %ixe andindflc 
vnlume. Even then, contrary to the myth 
beihg freely propagated, the competition that 
can he or has been introduced in the system 
is limiled. As can be seen from Tabic 4. only 
five amongst the 19 countries that have 
introduced privatisation allow cumpethion 
in ihe local loop and only sis allow 
competition in the trunk routes. And even 
here the carriers art restricted To two or at 
most three. This may be conirasied with the 
current policy of allowing 30of more tdccticn 
local network operators 
This is where the new policy i« likely to 
do (he maximum damage. As per the new 
policy, a multipMciiy of operators is 
envisaged even in the UlcaJ loop For a 
country short of resources, this is an 
citremely wasteful option. Theieclmological 
efficiency of expanding the network is 
overwhelmingly in favour of one operator 
only for the local loop. Competition has 
been introduced m a few countnes m the 
west for the trunk routes, and while it is not 
as wasteful in terms of duplication as 


competitive local loops, if is siKI a luxury 
for adeveloping country like ours. However, 
a decision on the level of competitiuo that 
can be alloived on the trunk route can he 
taken aAer a careful consideration of the 
vedume of traffic and the cost economics of 
the same. The value &idcd services that can 
be configured on the existing network can 
and should be thrown open lo competition 
for a rapid developruent from different 
sources and should be freed from the 
stranglehold of DOT. If the government is 
even half-way serious about liberalisauoo. 
this IS ihe firu step that needs to be taken 

Sukh Ram has proudly Mated in ■ recent 
press conference that we art even ahead of 
Germany and FraiKe in introducing 
competition in telecom services. Most EEC 
countries are not introducing either 
privatisation or competition in the bask 
telecom services in die Dear future. Tbii is 
in spile of their lekphune density and traf fur 
volumes being far higher than ours. Instep 
of making such claims, the minister would 
he bencT employod examining the reasons 
why France and Germany do not propose to 
introduce compelitinn in the basic iclecom 
services. 

A rapid developinent of basic lekcom 
services is a preret|u]<iie for today’s world, 
tinfonunately. ideological issues like 
pnvaiisation arc continuing to rkiud ihe 
outlonk of the polky-maken. The Issue of 
introducing competition in the leleuom 
network HdifTeroM from that of pri vaiisacion. 
About 15 countries have pnvaiiscd their 
lekcom neiwurk-^ihey haveconvened their 
erstwhile government departments to 
corpurattons that have sold slices to the 
PuMk. This does nnt introduce competition. 
What the government is now proposing is 
that different pim< ot the lelccom ndwork 
will now he owned wd operated by di rfereni 


owners, and more than one operator may 
exist in one given area. This coAc^ of a 
telecom network with multiplicity of 
operators and owners is unknown globally, 
let akuK on a lelcphone density of 0.9 per 
ion as we have. As south Korea is gener^ly 
considered to be role model of privatisation, 
it is worthwhile to note whai it has done. 
South Korea is spending 13.45 per cent of 
Its GOP on lelcom while only 2 per cent of 
the telecom services arc privatised. We. on 
the other hand, are spending only 2.5 per 
cent of our GDP on telecom while we 
introduce privatisation for the network. A 
world class economy cannot be huilt without 
public invest menu in basic inirdsiniciure. 
a course we arc extremely loath to lake. 

A rational policy frarnework would allow 
for competition where such competition will 
benefit the consumer as well as reuin the 
technical efficiencies and economies of a 
unified network. If competition has to be 
introduced, n can be done by using a 
competitive technology Kike wirelchs-^ g, 
fixed radio or cellular telephones. Even 
though il would be more expensive than the 
telephone cable for the loc al Inop, it would 
not be a wasteful duplication. However, 
fragmenting the existing physical network 
or building parallel networks ai this stage 
of development is a disastrous policy 
prescription. Given our immediate 
developmeAt targets and scarce naiional 
resources, a rational policy option should 
have looked at the basic issues confronting 
us—how to provide cheaper telecom access, 
how to provide rural telephone services and 
how to provide data communication to Indian 
induAiry. Instead, we have aftidenlogy dnven 
policy that addresses ihe need’ lo privatise 
the lelccom network rather than provide fur 
Its expansion at optimal cost. A cure quite 
distinct from the disease. 
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Maharashtra: Politics of Culture 

‘Rajarshree Shahu Univeraty (Pune)* 

Gail Oinvedt 


The Bahujan Samaj Parry's demand, raised at a seminar in Pune as the 
end last month, to rename Poona University after Shahu Chhosrapati 
is a political one which takes its signiftcante from the entire history of 
caste relations in Maharashtra, most particuhrty the troubled 
connections and contradictions between the sociai movement and the 
national movement. 


ON July 27 in Pum, before an enchusiasUc 
crowd of thousands. BSP leader KansM fUm 
live ■ new slogan: Give Poona University 
the name of Rajarshree Shahu Qihatrapati. 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur, who as the her 
of Shivaji and ruler of (he largest princely 
Slate in theMaraihj'speaJting regwA. wia the 
main supporter of ihe non^Brahman 
nDvc«nmiA(heear1y2Clheenwy.Thedemand 
climaxed a Oveo'day seminar on the autged 

The thought of renaming another 
universiiy-'indeed of bringing such 
'itftamini' issues straighi into iherr own 
territoiy^ij very likely to evoke a massive 
mspomeof weariness and aMagonisin among 
Puna progressives. Reactions have ranged 
from 'why can t they lake up the basic 
ecoflcnmc issues?' to 'if you want to have 
a mass response, why not hold a seminar no 
the bhakti movement?' Reiiiuncc to the 
demand is indicaied by (he fad thal not even 
sympalhisen from Poona University itself 
dared to come lo the seminar, fn ils turn, the 
BSP is gdng ahead planning nearly 1300 
symposiums and puUK meetings in the stale 
(five in each assembly constituency). wi ihnut 
much concern fonhe response of the Punediie. 

Clearly the demand is a political one, and 
U is on political grounds that il should be 
Judged. Bm these political grounds take their 
ligniHcance from the entire history of caste 
relations in Maharashtra, most particularly 
Ihe troubled connedions andconiradictions 
between (he social movement and Ihe national 
movement. And they have a context today 
in a situation in which once agaiA the kn 
has been sidelined in Maharashtrian politics 
and it is only the forces of 'Hindutva' 
(leavened by 0>e antt<omjption campaigns 
of the RSS-admiring Khaimar and Anna 
Haaare) who are otherwise challenging the 
Congress. 'Rajarshi Shahu University' is in 
fad a demand designed to ehallenge and 
to bring forward, at this poini on the issue 
of 'identity', a di^eront dtemaiive. 

Who WAS Shahu? 

Phulc’s name has by now become 
established: Shahu's rcmaini ImJe known. 
Yet. he had a central imponaiKC of hii own 
as the person who aided (he non<brahman 
movetnent and Satyashodhak Sarrm to uke 
on a mass following in the 20ih century, and 


k was AM witboM reason that when I had 
done my ditseriMien oe ihii deca^ ago. 
my theA'guide. Thomas Metcalf (a scholar 
oi the (alu 9 daraof Oudh) remarked. "Actually 
1 find yoitf Mahan)a even more remaitabk 
than Phuk. One can u^entand r^scalism 
frona man hamaelfcoAii^ froma low>cafie 
peasaM background but fora ruling pnnee 
to take (he positionsIhM Shahu did was quite 
surprssir^.'* 

Shahu's coMrlbutiOM m Kolhapur stale 
iiadf. which he ruled imdl his death in 1922. 
cenoed on briAgug forward all scctiooa of 
(he bahujan aamaj. He was the inaugurater 
of (he reservations policy in India, 
proclaiming in 1902 thai 50 per cent of new 
stale employees should be from castes''other 
than Brihniaoa. Piabhus. Shenvii. Parsis and 
other advanced dasaes"—and Uus was the 
issue which brougM bin imo conflict with 
the brahman community which had gained 
■ stranglehold over the Hale HlnuniiirHion 
dunng British role. He sponsored a series of 
hostels for students from nearly every 
community, iocludiag untouchables, 
Muslims and Jams; these wen dm limted 
to the studenu of ihH comnwniy. and LacdM. 
author of the most auiheotk memoirs on his 
ruk. remarks about the irony that whereas 
the brahmvis fowided hostels with' uni venal' 
names but in fact limited lo onecommunHy. 
the nombrahman hostda. idennficd with 
particular communilics. were in fact much 
more open. Though he maintained purdah 
sividvds in his own fmnily. other badward 
caste girls were provided with eduemional 
facUi ties, and he promulgHcd one of the fi rst 
laws legaltsing iiUercaste marriage and later 
Mmsdf took the concreie step of arrangini 
a marriage between his family and the 
(Mangar) Holkan of Indore. He fought 
uMoucbabiljty in one of the most practical 
ways in Ms own period! ^onsorir^ e tea* 
shop owned by a Mahar, he himsdf stopped 
(here on his returo from his frequeai hunting 
expeditioni, and not only ioek tea himself 
but also forced iho Meratha tardars 
accompanying him lo^ ro. The greatest 
tribute to Shahu wasin IhH paid by A mbodiar 
himself, not simply ie wo^ but in actiotts 
when he reject^ all the approaches of 
brahman reformers and brahnwi nationdisis 
to make his entry into the political life of 


Bombay presidency wider (ha patronage of 
the Maharaja. 

Shahu's efforu at economic development 
in Kolhapur contain Uk seeds ofan alternative 
developmental model, which in many ways 
had its origins in Phule's writings on 
agricultural development The background 
to this lay in his st]de of nile: as the British 
themselves testified he was an Indian prince 
more acceatibk dwi Hiy other (certainly more 
accessible than Ihe aJiefl Bntish) to the people 
he ruled. Shahu not only loved hunting, he 
enjoyed wandering in ihc villages, tallung 
lo the peasants, looking at and leanung from 
the efforts being made by local people 
ihemsel ves to provide drinki^ water, to uari 
small enterprises. (A B Lanhe. in hii ktemoirs 
ef Hi* Hisfr\est Skri Shahu Chhatrapeti, 
MoAcmpo qf Kothapur, gives an example of 
Shahu's nocking in one village a small factory 
for maMfacturing'catechu', a forest product, 
and trying to replkaie it.) On all his trips, 
whethw in India or in England and Europe, 
be look a spedal interest in agriculture, animal 
husbandry and agriculturo-rolaied industries. 

The developmental efforts Shahu made in 
bis state, tl^n, focused od these. He 
expert mented wi ih tea and coffee plantations 
in dry areas, with silkworms and local 
produMs such as the Indian aloe, an effon 
to give more income to peasMi in (he poorest 
regions. He spo ns ored sugarcane and its 
processing: even today Kolhapur remains a 
centre of some of (he best Jaggery in India 
ithe traditional ahetnaiive to white sugar 
which has ils own demand and even export 
market, but foolishly looked on with hmvy 
disfa vcvr by the NvasimhaRaogovernmem). 
He helped found a textile mill which became 
stak'nm aftcrits original managemem failed. 
(Indeed, he had also been ready so support 
the swadesM experim en ts oTIllak's followers 
before the tight wiih the brahmans became 
loo intense.) He tried to push non •brahmans 
iotoinkistry also. foiDdiiig HI uvlusiria] school 
mauily ori ente d to the Jinpr community. 

Titus there was a dual emphasis to his 
economic polky. On one hand, he upponed 
non'brahmans, dabts, MusUmi and other 
minorities—the babujans of his day. thou^ 
the term was only b^mwig to be uied^ 
lo breaking through vadiciMUl caste barriers 
not only in terms of gaining entry into 
employment, but also in industry and 
commerce, which he saw as the necessary 
base of any modernity. And secondly, there 
was adifTeremeo^tasis in (hedevelopmental 
progrsnmet thernselves. In contrast both to 
the 'Nehru model’ (with Ui emphasis on 
centralised heavy industry, state ownership 
and F^anninf urder a lugb<asie dominated 
state machinery) and Gandhism (witii a 
decentnliied and villagc-oriented reproach, 
but one with heavy overlays of tradilionali sm 
and rejection of modern scleiKe and 
tachn^^ symbolised in the term 'Ram 
rq)'). he supported a fonn of developmeni 
UiM was centred wi agriculture and support 
for small industries (in most caset linked to 


p<g c iinttf<gncuftuietfld fbraipie A ictt) 
but to tntke UMof modem Mchnolog>. 

it wtt tins overall af^xoach that panieipaMs 
in the BSP aeminar were befiiviini to talk 
uf ai ‘bahujanwadi cconomka’, 

ShaHO AHD Pu»ft 

Butthii role in dte non'brahman moveinem, 
and hit accocnt^ubcnenis io Kolhapur uaie. 
Mill do not atuwer the question whidi many 
were caiting: Wily.Poona Univenity? k b 
here that the most imereMing and politicaUy 
charged hlMortcal background eaists. 

Shahu was in (act the founding pretidani 
of the Deccan Education Society, the pRmier 
indigenous educational inMiiution in Lhe 
state, whose first college was the fanout 
Ferguson College with many coming after 
that—an educational work that lay the 
foundaiiont for the taler univenity. Though 
the overwtelmi rMjon ty of pmfeiaon and 
studenu In thetc colleges were brahmans. 
Shahu coAd nued hit aitociacion and fi nancml 
support even after the biller dtspule* broke 
out, and even today hrs heir remains the 
pitsideM of the Society. Yet there wis little 
real interchange, and the tOOih annivenafy 
souvenir of Ferguson College fails to cany 
even a photo of Shahu among the nearly 50 
thai vioni Its pages. 

These facts themselves give some idea of 
the gap ihat grew up and remained between 
brshmitfis and non^brahmans. 

In fact, ii was on the whole natural that 
lhe upper castes with a literary tradiuon 
should be the Ursi to gel western educaiion. 
Ii was also natural UuM ihey should try to 
broaden their efforts, and in parucular look 
to the rulcn of the major pnnedy stale in 
their region, the one which symbdised the 
glories of Maralha hiMory, for support Thus 
lhe Poons Ssrvajanik Sibha. predecessor of 
lhe National Congress, had welcomed 
Shahu's accession to ruk. Further 'natural' 
develcpmetts ihouU hive Men an alliance bet* 
ween the social reformers and lower casiea 
struggling for upliftment and the gradual 
esienuon of education and employment U) 
the broader masses of people. Latihe has pul 
it this way: 'Tf [the reformers] h^ cast iheir 
eyes towards (he non-brahmans who required 
reform for their very eaisience and were 
therefore wedded lo liberal and democratic 
ideals of social life, if they but realised what 
poteniialiiies lay whhtn the Saiyashodhak or 
Vedokia movemerfs whoseotily raiun d 'tm 
was an aspiration towards a hi^Ke Kfe. if 
they could but imagine what cunems were 
smiggling upwards to the surface of the sea 
ofthe non-brahman masses ..they could have 
guided the sodal movemeats oi Iheir eariiet 
Gurus likeRanade and Agarfcar into a vigor- 
ousandsuccesifid national moveiwnr(p255) 

But Ihey did not. The non-brahmans and 
dalitshadio wreM their advances in education 
and employment and their recugnmon as 
human beings with capabilities mevery field 
from a brahman elite which appeared to be 
unwilling (o tunendereven an inch. Htstory 


look a v«ey spedfk coone. to which a defeat 
of (he progreasive bnhatias preceded the 
more bioer and long^rawn fight betwe en 
rsdicalised oon-brahmans and the orthodox 
brahmans now coming forth is nalioAalists 
under the leadenlup of Lokminya Tilak. 
Agarkar died; Ranade proved weak in 
rdalionship to Tilak boch politicaky and m 
terms of mainuining hit own principles 
Refomust brahmans began to be Enounced 
as 'anti-national* for irymf lo use British 
support for reforms such as stopping child 
marriage; tome leformert were even beaten 
up. and (he Social Coofnence was banned 
from holding ks meetings in the Naicma] 
Congress grounds. By the cad of the 19th 
century this inumph of whM was later to 
become 'Hlndutvs* amang i* 'naiionaliu* 
leaders was fairly opmpkse. and the isaie was 
posed m the way it should never have been: 
social reform first or puhucal reform first? 

To the non-brahmans, the meaning of (hi i 
wu clear. By resisung every effort to bneg 
forward non-bnhmaru in employmeM, the 
elite seemed to be insitting on its right to 
mohopoliie knowledge and power, 
(Slgnificamly. though Tilak Mmsdf was 
known as 'kAmanyi* rod described es toe 
'leaderofTd is and Tambofas*. whe n m em bers 
of * low’castes ihemsel v«t began to enter toe 
lepslative council m the 1920s. Puneiies 
mocked them wnh Telis and taoboUi are 
sitting in the couMil') And. by resisring 
Shahu's effuru lo win Vetoc rim fiom toe 
pneMly comnamity in Kotoapui rod Stomping 
him and his lineage as 'shudra'. toey wero 
clearly proclaiming the mferionty of tf I non- 
brahman seciMm. 

The issue of giving Shalai's name to the 
umvenity can thus be seen as a rectificahoo 
of a htflorictf wrong and a lefocfing of a pro¬ 
gress) ve allirocB agamsi socitf ccnservaiism. 

FiGirT ACAtNCT HlNDirTVA AK> 'BSAHMAMSU* 

There «c interesung simtlartiiea between 
Shahu’s lime and ours. Today aUo there it 
a growing Hindutvi (oree, using slogans of 
nationalism and swadesN lo fight wh« is. 
in this case, a corrupt roling party claiming 
lhe hemage of Indian naiionaiism. There is, 
even moreihro in ^lahu's dmc.an aggressive 
ruing pohlictf fceee of (he ’behujans* which 
sometimes seems lo lake exircmist turns in 
Its hatted for castessnv 

BiR the progressive inrcUectuals have been 
trying to fight Hindutva with, on one hand, 
die slogans of secuUnun. and on tne other, 
by invoking the ‘bhakri-sufi’ ireditkiAs of 
Hindu reform and Hinchi-MusUm unity. The 
iefi also IS trying io talk about reformist 
KintofHm. VivdLananda rod toe like. This 
has not done it much good—mtber in 
'mukianad* or in the UF electiom. 

In toe l9toGeMxytfs(».ihePnchmaSafflai 

rod lU leaden hJeniined with toe bhtf:ii 
movemeni la Mahara.toira. But ii did them 
Imic good Ccnamly n was not enough to 
combat (he conservatives The progressives’ 
failm lay in ihetr unwdlingisesa to make an 


tfliance with (he numerically strong and much 
more r^ctf Satyrohodhak movemem. The 
sentimem at Uw BSP seminar regarding (he 
bhakii movemeni was clear—and striking. 
They are Us sympathisers, but Speakers argued 
ihat saieu from tf I castes could only have 
come forward after Muslim role had broken 
the political power of brahmroism. The 
aiiiiude towards Muslim rule is sriktngly 
different. The soaal coittervati ves iiy lo use 
die hhakti movemeni and other religious 
reformers with an anii-Musli m bias; the eniire 
tradition of die non-bmhman movemeni. in 
contrast, has always included Muslims as a 
pan of the bahujro sama). 

The history of the D^en Education 
Society concludes with a remark that "One 
of the serious complaitiu against die system 
of educatroft which has prevailed in this 
country for over a century is Its entire un- 
Indian charaaer. Students know more about 
Shakespeare and Milton than about Vyas or 
Vtfmiki. It hat neglected India's tritotioo 
and culture” (K 0 Pandit. The Deccen 
EAtcaiion Scciery. IW»l960.p \ \4). But 
whM toe BSP has been poling IS the quetfion 
of ciacily what and whose is this tradiuon 
and culture. They have no quarrel with the 
notion of recognising a culiuni identity, but 
a very stfong quarrel with the proponents of 
Hinduism as to what this identiiy is. 

There is one final aspM of the BSFs 
venion of ’bahujan* politics that comei 
forward clearly in the demand for taking 
Shahu’s name. Thai is of course the 
reeogniiioAdf toe Miratha-Kunbicommunity 
as a major pan of toe hahujan simqi. While 
normally characienied as a 'dominant cafle* 
now mpi^iiical power. Kunhi-Marathismake 
up one-third of (he Maraihi-speaklng 
population and by no means can be said io 
be in power as a caste; the few academic 
analyses that talk of 'Maralha power* (for 
mstance, the thesis of Jayant Leic) do so 
by making a rather umenable separation 
b^wcen 'High Marathas’ and common 
Maraihas. It » in the broad concept of 
befaujan that the 65P differs strongly from 
iu hitherto contender foi the bahuj an wave. 
the Frakash Ambedkar-led Bharatiya 
Republican Fany/Bahujan Mahasangh. 
The BtfMjan Mahasangh had included only 
non- Maralha 'OBCi ’ as btfuijans. The B SP. 
in contrast, continues to have largely dalit 
leadership, though (here is still a weak 
reiponae to it from toe highly politicised rod 
fictionalised BuddNsi (ex-MahsTjeommunKy 
of Maharashn and ns mam base in toe state 
is $eid by Kansbl Ram to be among the 
Muslims. Now u is bidding for Kunbi- 
Maratoa support. Putting togetoer the 'dalri- 
non-brahman’ alliance once again would 
appear to be tricky rod contradictory io toe 
arguments of most progressive iniclleciuals 
toai n is precisely between the 'dormnani 
castes’ anddaliUlhaithe mamcunuadiciioiv 
lie. Bui It II consonant with the historical uniiy 
that Phule. Shtfm. Penyir rod Ambedkro 
himsdfhaJined lobuildagwnsi brahmtniim. 
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An Open Letter to Tkslima Nasreen 

Hubibul HaqiM Kbondker 


Th^n are mar^y in Banf^lodesh who condemn reiigum bifiotry and 
dUcriminaiion af^inst minority and other oppressed groups. They may not 
be in the timelighi but they are there. 


WHEN I read your lajja some lime ago. 
before i (genttved al I (he comroversy. frank* 
\y. J did not find i( (o be a greai piece of 
literature nor duJ I fmd it o^ensive. Yei I 
read it because of your reputation which did 
spread far and wide even before the erupiion 
of (he receni conifoversies. In tajjo I tiked 
(he psychological twist of revenge fmm a 
Freudian angle; whai I liked moat in that 
bock, however, was your ideological pnsj* 
lion, 1 was happy to see a courageous voice 
in favour (if the rninomy Hindu community 
in Bangladesh As a fellow Bangladeshi and 
one who is steeped in ihe ideaK of human¬ 
ism. democracy and scculansm. 1 found in 
you a kindred soul. Ii is always heartening 
(0 ace if a member of the 'majoniy’ com* 
munity speaks up in favour of (he 'minonly* 
community. 

I recognise that (he definitioru of 'major¬ 
ity' and 'minurity' are pivblemaiic. Them 
are legislative terms in origin, as a sociol* 
Oftst. 1 do CM see any Justificaiion in priv¬ 
ileging a so<tlled nmonty poaiiion. I argue 
that the (rue test of ^mocracy is Uie pro¬ 
tection of the interests of the minority. 
Democracy ougN to he the rule ofihe ma^ty 
for the minorcy. For eaampJe, I argue that 
the ecology of society enjoys the status nf 
a voiceless minority. Just hixause its posi- 
(ran cannot be articulated by itself dues not 
mean that (he rights of the eco-system should 
be ignored, I ^ not want lo get mio ihe 
detailed impi icauons of these argumenis here. 
AU I want to say is thai the majoriy can be 
left alone, they will take care of themselves, 
the institution of state, as much as the con* 
stituents of the civil soaety (intellectuals are 
(be foremost of these) must be specially 
sensitive to and caring for the needs of (he 
minority. Let us take the extreme case of the 
physKaJly handicapped in a society, (hey are 
not a big voting bloc, yet should the lasii- 
(utions of society forget them ? All i n all. your 
conscientious position on (he 'minority' is 
laudable. 

My family of orieniation migrated from 
India to the erstwhile East Pakisun, Al¬ 
though I did not expenence any discrimina¬ 
tion personally from the 'majoniy* Hindu 
community in IndiA I leamt to appreciate 
the problems of minority and always fell a 
deep sense of grebtude for people whu stoivl 
up for the minority, be it women in any 
society. African-Americans in America, 
Muslims in Bosnia. India or Israel. Hindus 
or Mher Irtbd groups in Bangladesh, Kok- 
ans in Japan or Jews in Russia. The Um is 
almoal nevependmg. I assure you, you are 
not alone. There are many in Bangladesh 
who condemn religious bigotry and di scrim* 
inMionapinai mmority a^ other oppressed 
groupa. They may not be in the limeliglM of 


publicity but (hey are there. Ask my friend 
Swapan dada in Bagerhai: who helped his 
family after the brutal murder of his father 
in l9?l?AskHandaswhoisnowinDurgafMr 
(West Bengal}. whu paid for h» SSC exam¬ 
ination fees? My mother did pay for his fees 
« a lime when we had very linle money to 
go by We were poor but Haridas and his 
widowed mother were poorer. Siddique, a 
friend of mine from Ba^trhai (Bangladesh), 
joined Ihe peace comimttae (mi iromc name 
foragroup coHabominf wiih (he mutderous 
Pakisiani miliiary aulhonties in East Paki¬ 
stan in 1971) and hung around with the 
Raxikars Yet. I have a lot of respeci for 
Siddidue. for he did not turn down my request 
M a lime when he could, if he wanted tn. 
Al my request. Siddique guided Tapan and 
Pradoep. two of my very good friends fmm 
my Khool days all the way to ihc Indian 
border safdy. There are tens of thousands 
of such examples all over m Bangladesh. An 
author could highlit these examples of 
bravery and communal harmony and fnend* 
ship in Bangjadesh, However, you choose 
to pro jec t the seamy side of this inter* 
cornmunal relauonahrp. I Unnk (hat rs alright. 
As an author, you have every nghi lu choose 
what you want lo prejeci and how. As a 
reader it is not my business to tell you wtiai 
to wntc on. The (hat your auUtonal style 
IS different and that you choose to write un 
subjects that very few authors dare lo; you 
are at once admired, loleraied and hated by 
fellow Bengfadeahit is something that re- 
fteers the ideological uncertainties that 
characterise Bangladesh today. 

You are. indeed, m an unenviable situa¬ 
tion. ^ople have extreme views about you 
In the mtcmei (a computer network). I have 
read comments wrHien in admiration of you 
by some who think that one day streets will 
be named aBer you. you are the Begum 
Rokeya of our time, elc. and there are the 
eitremisi critics who post obscenities and 
slay your personal life. When the duso have 
settle and when we will look back, not in 
anger but with some seme of deuchment, 
we will see that you have put Bai^ladesh 
in a positive light before the cmlised worid. 
And beheve it or not (hat b the problem. If 
the western liberals are pniung you. (here 
rvHist be something wrong *^ 1 $ is how 
many Tiherals' inogreaunuy fed.These are 
he some 'liberals' who sympathise with 
your atheist position but pan company with 
you UA your feininis^'iews. I want to assure 
you that the contreversies generated by 
your writings have provided us a window 
ofl the deep-sealed cultural lemioAi ihat we 
find ourselves in Bangladesh today. We must 
ask; are we goii^ to evolve into a truly 
pluralist. democratK society or are we head¬ 


ing for an authoritarian nightmare under 
the fashionable banner of post-modern con- 
dilions, 

*nw main point of my letter is to debate 
with you on the role of religion. 1 have no 
quarrel with your social agenda, i find (hem 
laud^e. I understand that in your Suuesmon 
interview you alluded to die revision of rhu/u, 
so I am not going to take issue with you on 
(hat subject. From your writings and various 
interviews 1 get a prulik of your attitude 
towards religion as such and that ia what I 
want (o comment on. You are a well known 
and interearionally famed author, yet I would 
treat you as ifyou were a col league. Adebaie 
presupposes some degree of equality. \ hope 
you will excuse my frankness, in th$t liglM. 
1 think your understanding of religion is 
quite simplistic. I do not see any difference 
between your brand of atheism with its 18th 
century version. MMeriahst phllos^Aiers 
have always rejected religion. Remember. 
Maurice Hilhwvhs who said that the man 
who invented god must be (he most intd- 
ligerK man. Sexism aside, (his Is a view that 
came to dominate a good part of modem 
anthropology: God is created by society. 
One anthropologist put it: religion was not 
thought out, It was danced out. Another 
French philosopher asked; If Ond is good, 
why tear Him? Lei us noi get into a debate 
over the existence of god Take ihe case of 
Marxism, a godless ideology. In Ihe after¬ 
math of (he ctriJapse of Soviet socialism, h 
IS now clearer to me lhat the spintual dimen¬ 
sion cannot be taken so casually Once Ihe 
icon curiam was raised not only did we see 
economic deprivation but also a spiritual 
emptiness in many of the fomier Soviet blue 
countries, i have com e to the conclusion ihat 
the spintual dimension should not be taken 
so lightly. I agree with your emphasis on 
humanism, but can it be a substitute for 
rdifiun? It does nor answer for us (he 'ul¬ 
timate' or '(dic‘ questions. Besides, human¬ 
ism is not incompatible wiih religion Think 
of Oipsiian dictum; "Love thy neighbour as 
thyacir'. Many of the ideals enshrined in the 
v^uesoftibenlism and humanism are dee|dy 
ererenched in the iudaeo-Oinsnui-lsIafnic 
tradiiinns. Even Marxism can be seen as an 
outgrowth of (his religious (ridition, 

I muM agree with your identification of the 
negative functions of religion in society, a 
source of conflict, disharmony, bloodshed, 
etc. But this IS only one side of religior. Ana 
there )U5 been bloodshed over ethnicity, rice 
and oUier such silly things. As society is 
becomi ng more and more bureaucratic, tech- 
nocratK. and heartless, (he dimension of 
meaning irill become more and more impor- 
laM. Religion deals with the domain of 
meariic^. You see. both Marx and Max Weber 

were concerned wiih the plight of (he modem 

society^ spiridess lime, a disenchanted 
iron-cage By implication, they appreciated 
the need for the spirits and of erKhantment. 
If today we abandon religion and spirituality, 
(innorrow we will rtkgMe poetry, philo¬ 
sophy and love to the dustbin of history, for 
are not compatible wKh (he logic of 
maiena] progress, technocratic society and 
rationality. If today we jettison the prieiU. 
who can uy tomorrow it will nca be poets? 


Wildlife and Ind^enous People 


AKJba 

While the present condition of wUdi^ and their habitats impose heavy 
constraints on making provisions for ensuring the mutual sustainabilirv 
of indigenous people, there is st^kient scope in the current legisLuion 
to re-establish the coexistence <4people and natural resources. 


THE isiuet coAceraing coexistence of 
wilcUifc sod in di geno u s populnione heve 
always evoked diverse reacUons. The 
consideniMni behind the need to have a 
sustained and ffluruaUy benefktal rdttorahip 
between (hem have become more and mom 
complex with time. With degradation 
advancing towuds the intehon ai a lesuh 
of population ex|doeion. the new focus is on 
findi ng ways to accommodise the indigenous 
people even within the sanctuaries and 
national parks that have remained in a 
relatively better poiluon in terms of 
availability of nacu^ resources. 

The management of sanctuaries as veil as 
national parks (protected areas (PA)) is done 
primarily under Ihe statutory provisiofts of 
the Wil^ife {Protection) Act 1972. In caae. 
however, these PAs are formed of proiecied 
and/or reserved forests, the relevant 
provisions of Indian Forest Act 1972 apply 
to such areas too. The PAi constituted ^ 
'forest land* (described as forest in 
government records) attract the provisions 
of the Forest (Conservation) Act 1910 olio. 
Thus, depending on the legal sums of land 
conMiluting the PA, one or more of the 
abovt'inefflioned acts become applicable. 

Cofuidenng that a number of sUtutory 
provisions pertaining lo differenC acts may 
he simultaneously applicable on PAs in 
totality, one it tempt^ lo conclude (hai the 
indigenous people of such areas are an over* 
conuolkd a^ over* legislated group of people 
and their buic rights are always under stress. 
Concerns are often expressed about 
exploiution of the people at the hands of 
regula(oi 7 bodies which, more oftes than 
not. have a airong bias in favour of forests 
and wildlife. One baa lo realiae, however, 
(hat ensuring the sustainakHlity of a rinite 
resource against the onslaught of eiploilali ve 
forces often <^eratin| from outside PAs is 
not an easy ta^ and operating conirol 
mechanisms for indigenous people 
(radftionany used to free goods and services 
from (hdr viciniiy is an extremely 
unpopular job. Accordingly it is imperative 
that the acts influencing the managesneni of 
these areas must be strong enough to avoid 
the possibility of their deletion under the 
influence of economic and political forces 
but It is equally inie that chM Ms have to 
provide for the legal possibility of taking due 
csre of (he interests ^the indigenous people 
on whose welfare the future of forests and 
wildlife ultimately depends. 

An exanunabon of the Wiidh fe (Ptottetion) 
Act 1972 from this viewpoint reveals that 


the pmvisioos for dedamion of My am as 
a uDcQiary (Sectna 18 to 26(a)) bihcaie 
specific prooedura by whicb the coOector 
enquires inCouidigsMMis people’s rigits Md 
acquires or pemiu Uu cadbnuMce of (he 
same hi or over any land arithin the Umiu 
ofthesaBcaiMy.Thea c qui s hio np foc e edinis 
specify the grant of compcntMeci mdfv 
alteruKives too. Thus at the very outset 
rcdeHaitiOQ of the relaiiOQship bctwcee 
people and wildhfaai siniikaneausly exiMir^ 
mutually dependent enbUea w such areas 
becomes a legal possibility. Hoe the local 
people have to be convi need (hK a coMimied 
sustainable exiiteace of resource*baic Is ia 
the interett of those de p a^eni on the same. 
*{i is here that uadentandlof of The rdaied 
issues as wdl asthc mgenoilyof ftecoOedor 
get i chance to be rcfkdad inihe ssnlement 
resuhs. 

Even lAer an area IS declared as a sanOuary 
(he chief wil^ife warden, with the prior 
approval of the concerned naae g overnrn M t 
can permit (he axploitatioo or removal of any 
wildlife (whkh inchidet aln h 

per defirvtion) in such area unda Section 29. 
Here the chief wiMife warden, considermf 
(he potential rale and ifipot of the mdigeooua 
people in (he improvement and better 
managcmeni of wildife can ddhsfely grant 
specilk pemiaswns to reiAforce the mutual 
im en kpMdaiceof people and wikflife so as 
to eacouiagB sustainability. TTia poasibility 
gets a upport from government of India'i 
recent stand regarding pantctpaiory 
managcmeni of forasls. Sudi M appraach is 
also in consonance with the Nific^ Forest 
Policy 1988 wlachspeafieallymeniions that 
the requiremems of the (rtbab will be Ihe lirtf 
charge on the freest pr o d uce 

So far as national pacts are concerned 
(here seems to be a definiie desire on the part 
of the lawotikers (o keep the sane in the kest 
disturbed sinjalion and nunncain them as 
sanctum sanctorums. No new 'rights' can be 
bom lA d)e existing national parks. Keepmg 
an area of even less than I per ceia of fores 
land in India in sicb a situaiioo should nea 
be secs as a lough stand as is quite often 
thought of. The Wildlife Act, how e vg, still 
pmvida an opportunity to the dttcf wild! ife 
wardsi to M in (he intercs ctf the indigenous 
p eopl e provided such an app r oa ch can be 
juatifkd by defining it as being in favour of 
improvement and beoex management of 
wildlife in the exisung national parts. The 
fact, however, t emaim (hei stepi have lo be 
taken with extreme care and caution and with 
long'term tusainabilny in miAd. 


Chapts 111 A m the 1991 amendmeni to 
the Wildlife (Protection} Act 1972 i mroduced 
with a view to prueciing specified planu 
clearly indicates ths tnen^eri of sch^uled 
(nbes can freely pick. c^Ieci orpoaaeai such 
specified plants or part or deri vslvea (hereof 
for bona fide personal use. Ihis exempOoo 
is operative in regard to all fores land and 
even on other areas specified by government 
under Section l7A(a)buiissubjMtorelevaBl 
restrietjons in (he PAs as imposed by the 
CoUectoo^SOduringsenteniantpraccedii^ 
The hunting righu of the scheduled tnbea of 
the Nicobar Islands in the union territory of 
Andaman and Nicobar Itlai^ are exempisd 
from (he operation of relevant provisions of 
Wilfiife (Protection) Act 1972. StotiMy 
fi sh er m en icsi^iy wiiUn 10 km of sanctuary 
or national perk entering such an area on a 
boat AM used for eommereial fishing are 
exempted from seiaure of their implementi. 
The occupational interesii of local fishermen 
staying near lemtorial waters are to be pro* 
tecied as per lecticA 26* A/35 ifiuch an area 
is to be declared as a unciuary/national park. 

It it. in fare, iMereeting to note that the 
1991 amenimeni to Ihe Wildlife (P) Act 
1972 has introduced i new sub-ieciion 
24(2Kc) whidt ei^wen the collector to 
allow, in consultation with the chief wildlifie 
winfcn, the continuation of any right of any 
penoe in or over any land wliin the Ilndls 
of thesanctuaiy. Thus after 1991. conunuiMe 
of individual’s hfhu in theameniary becomes 
a legal poMibility in clear contrast lo the 
eariwrihuadoo in whidt claimedrightt inside 
the sanctuBy area could either be squired 
or settled with due compenution but could 
not be allowed to continue in any case 
whsteoever. The sameeoodition ti applkible 
even for netional parks. TMs is a mi|jor 
depeiture from (be earlier stand and the spirit 
b^iod the act now is clearly tilted in favour 
of die local people. 

A comprehensive look at the Wildlife (?) 
Act 1972 as applicable to the indigrenut 
peopl e reveals (hii it does contain sperefic 
possibilities for their welfare through 
coexistence with (he natural resource around 
tbetn. It is true that the present condition of 
wildife and (hdr habitats do impose heavy 
constraints when it comes to opting for 
generous altcroaiives in favour of the local 
people but it is equally inie that the xmendad 
act provides scope for ensuring mutual 
susuinability of t^ indigenous people and 
wildlife while warding off (he external 
pressures on this valuable resource. The role 
of officers as well as NGOs in this ccreiext 
be c om e ! extren^ly important and crucial 
and accordingly, it is essential that people 
with apprapriaie objectivity and vision sho^ 
dmkkr this responsibili^. fte>es(eUishmg 
coexistence ts a chillenge and defining new 
rdawrahipi in the present circumstances for 
cneunngsuaiajnibihry Is a greater challenge. 
G( ven (he legal space provided by the Wildlife 
(?) Are 1972 the stares of the (wo in coming 
times will ulnmatdy indiceie the levd of 
will, wisdom and vision possessed by us. 


Administering Land Rdforms 
in Karnataka 


S V Desbpande 
VUiyakoraar Torg*l 

An examinaiion of ih^ land distribution records and coses before the 
tribunal in Guibarf^a district iltusirmes the fact that the implementalion 
of land reforms steers when the landed elite wield poUtical power and 
^ert is no counteiyailinfi pressure from below. 


LAND refonns in India i$ the mmr widely 
discuised, dehaied issue in terms of policy 
objectives, statutory formuiationi< and 
implemefitaiion problems. However, many 
of the evaluaii ve studies Heem to concemmie 
on economic impticalions and consa)uciKe». 
the iAtlyiis with reference to other penineni 
poMtlcQ«admiflistraiive issues received 
peripheral attention Thu concern is 
emphasised by Chinese scholar. Hung 
Chao Tai whoopined "current research efforu 
on land reforms seem to concentrate 
predominantly on its economic implicatKins 
and consequences. This over emphasis on 
economic analysis is often justified by the 
fact that economic deveioptnent is one of the 
pfesslng issues of the developing countnea 
reflects a relaiive Intellectual neglect of the 
polUlcal aipccu of land reform."' 

The studies on land reforms in Kamauks. 
do not emphasise adequately the socio* 
political and admmisiraiive dimensions. For 
instance. Narender Pam's evaluative 
framework presuppose more on thedynamics 
of legislation and implemeniatKin; these 
exhibited builton bias in favour of dumi nani 
socio*ecoflomic classes.^ Another study 
mainly focused on siudying economic 
behaviour of interested groups in the 
implememauon process. ^ Recent suidies deal 
with slate processes vu* 0 'Vu land reforms 
but fail to relate it to the micro*fie1d 
evidences* 

*Ttere we analyse land reforms in terms of 
evaluation of the administrative processes 
inihe district of Kaniataka The tenancy and 
ceiling declaration case files as available in 
the taluk revenue offices formed the source 
mMerial. These cases were filed before the 
land tribunal in (be post 1974 phase. They 
are typical in the sense that try to capture 
distinguishing features of the nature of 
administrative processes. 

Culbarga district is selected for micro 
analysis. This district is charocicnsed by 
lowest performance in the state both with 
reference lo tenancy and ceiling cases. Table 
I pomuoutiheproporiionofienancyrejeaed 
applications. Some 82 20 per cent of tenancy 
a^icationi were reject^ by the tribunal, 
liwonly 1 8 per cent oftcnancy applications 
ware accepted by the inbunal.Table 2 shows 


(he exieM of ceiling declaraiKins. The 
proportion of surpiui land distributed to the 
total area covered under ceiling deciarations 
amounts as liUlc as 0.6 per cent (almtisl 
neflifibtcl. 

Besides, the problem of implemeManon 
IS idso praMem of litlgaiion. Tabic 3 shows 
that more ihan 93 per cent of tenancy wrii 
pesiuoAs were acce pt ed by the high court. 
In case of ceiling this percentage amounu 
to 98. IS per cent. All writ petitions with 
regard to Hnam* (gift land) abcdiison were 
accepted by the high court Hus clearly 
bnngs out the dismal performance in land 
reforms I mpleineniatton inCulbargadistrKi 

TkNANrr AND CajNO DacuinAiuiNS C»sts 

In one case.'the applicant claimed lenancy 
was disputed by the landowner The 
larulowner claimed that appiicaM was a hired 
labourer and not a tenant. In support, the 
landowner presented a letter said to have 
been wniten by the appJkant' s fat her to hi m. 
The ap^Kant denied that lus father had ever 
wntien such a lener to the lanrkiwner. The 
applicant said that neither he nor his father 
cultivated the l«td on a hired basis. The 
tribunal conducted a spot-enqurry. It 
examined witnesses of cultivators of the 
adjacent land and from other rellow 
cultivators and found that the tenant's claim 
was true. The case was decided m favour 
of the applicant. The landowner wen to the 
high court with a writ petition claiming that 


the supposed tenant's ruune was not recorded 
in the record of rights. This is surprising 
given the fan that earlier tribunal conducted 
spo(>enquiry which revodedthe true teniM's 
sutus on the land. This indicates the 
posiibiljty (hai the landowner might have 
tampered with (he recoid of rights wiUi help 
oS the village accountam. The hi^ court 
admitted (he landownerpetitioci and ordcre# 
the (nbuna) to conduct a fresh enquiry. IW 
passing of fresh ordert took almost two ihd 
half years which ultimately decided the 
tenant’s claim was tnie. 

In another case* the landlord used liUgatkm 
as a means to delay the disposal of a case. 
IIk a^icants were three hartjans. *ntey 
filed tenancy appUcations to the land tribund 
saying. 'The village patawari by means of 
corrupt practices had made wrong entries in 
thenarncof'X'. The said ‘X* had never been 
in possession of (he poriion of land held by 
the appiicanis.*' The tribunal conducted the 
ipot'Cnquiry which revealed the true asaerdon 
of applicants. Thui the decision was made 
in favour of the applicants. Against this, the 
landowner filed a wrii petition. TTie high 
court quashed the tribunal order and sought 
a fresh enquiry. Againlhe decision was made 
in favour of the tenant. The landowner filed 
a wni petition for the second time The case 
could not be disposed by the high court and 
was (raruferred to the district land Ttfmms 

T*sia 2: Sueaus Lam> DuttiieunoM in 
GuLa^xoA Dunuev 
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gjppeUiteatfhoricy where i( wee pending tince 
19^. In e Uurd cue e teiun contredicted 
his own suiemenc pertiepe on ihc basis of 
mutual compromise. The tenant applicanf 
cliimed that he wu a tenant on a plot of land 
wUh an extent of 13 acres, and the tribunal 
parsed an order upholding his claims. In the 
ntfpnwhile, the owner's brothers went to the 
high court against the tribunal order where 
a fresh enquiry, was ordered. Surprisingly. 
In the fresh enquiry, the tenant made a 
contradictory statement saying that the land 
was given to him for cultivation in view of 
a nwftgagc contract. The owners had paid 
the money and he had now returned the lands 
back to the owner. The tribunal in its fresh 
enquiry rejected the earlier tribunal order, 

A ceiling declaration case illustrates the 
attempt to subvert ceiling provisions by a 
fictitious claim that the family of the 
declarant was partitioned ^ The enquiry as 
to the actual land held by the declarant was 
conducted by the revenue inst^tor with 
the helpof village accountant. The enquiry 
estimated total holding S2 acres 33 gumas 
(40 guntai * I acre). The tribunal on the 
basis of this report, declared the surplus 
land as amounting to IB A 03 C. The 
declarant filed a writ petition in the high 
court claiming that the land held was under 
joint family and it was partitioned among 
ihc brothers in 196B. The tribunal in its 
tresh hearing upheld the declarant claim. 

In another case inordinate delay in 
disposal led to disappearance of the surplus 
land.* The declaration indicated the extent 
<if land held was Bb A 35 guntas. The eateni 
nf surplus land estimated was 16*34, As 
per the final notice in March 1982 the 
jdJilional special tahsildar declared that 
(he declarant should surrender !J Kres 20 
guntas. As against this order, the declarant 
filed a wnt peiirion in the high court. The 
writ petition claimed that the client’s son 
was a minor at the time of filing the 
det^laration. has now become a major while 
passing the order in the year 19BI. The 
order of the special lahsildar was stayed. 
Pinaliy. the special lahsildar in his order 
III March I9B6 declared that there was no 
surplus land to be surrendered. 

In a third case'' an attempt was made to 
subvert ceiling provision by a fictitious claim 
that part of the land held was tenanted. 


The revenue inspector conducted local 
enquiry with the he^ of village actounuM 
and ascertained that the total heading of the 
declarant was 71 acres 25 guous. One of 
the survey numben covenng an area of 
15.01 acres was under tenancy dispute. The 
supposed tenaM filed tenancy appUcaiMo on 
the said land. The tribunk rejected the 
lerutfwy application ThesaldtenaBt filed the 
writ petition. The high court remanded the 
case for fresh enquiry. 1 n the tribunal enquiry. 
the landowner surprisingly accepted the 
lenam daimthaihe was a tenant on the said 
tand Thus from the total aretof 7I.S acres 
an area of 15.01 acres now covered under 
tenancy was deducted. Thus only 2.2 acres 
were dtelared as surplus. It was revealed to 
us that the landowner had come to an 
understanding with the said tenant in order 
to evade a surplus of 15.01 acres from the 
purview of the ceiUti| limit. 

The overall account of tenancy and ceil i ng 
declaration cate files indicate that attempii 
were mKk to frustrate the tenancy provi sions 
by tampering the record of rights, using 
other tactics sudi as liligMion and reaching 
secret c o m prom ia e i with the pty concerned. 

In the case of ceiling kgislreion. landowners 
tried to subvert the law through effecting 
partitions, litigation and employing other 
manipulaiions such as claiming land under 
tenancy dispute. 

SOaC iMRiCAYlONS 

Usually, the term administration ri 
conceptually identified with the term 
implemenatioQ. ITiis may lead to (he fallacy 
of equating iraplementatioD failure solely 
With the administraiive ineffectiveness. Thii 
kind of conceptual ideotificaiion is reflected 
in most of official evaluations of land 
reforms. For instance, (he Slxib Five-Year 
Plan (1984-85) strees; “If the pmgnss of 
land reforms has been leas than satisfactory, 
it has oo( been due to flaws in policy but 
(0 indifferertt imfdemeMatiOfl. Oficn the 
necessary determinaiioo it lacking to 
effectivdy undenake action particularly in 
maner of im^emcntaiion of ceiling laws, 
consolidation of holding and in not 
vigorously pursuing concealed tenancies..," 

This may be i^sputed. In some of the 
tenancy and ceding d eda rre ki n cues, we have 

Tasu 3: Wan P humu Rico. Quasmb ano Ufhelp 


seen landowners opting for litigation, 
compromises, partitions, tramfen. etc. There 
are environmental and structural compul¬ 
sions; the underlying reasons for failure are 
thus multi-casual ormulti<dim 0 uional. What 
is thus necessary isTo take account of a host 
of other Interrelated factors bearing on 
implementation supplemenied with the 
evaluation of adminiitmive functioeing. 

Secondly, the issue relates to the nature 
of stale itself. Gunar Myrdal characteriie 
Indian political regime as *sofl state'. What 
is meant here is that Indian state is more 
susceptible to societal constraints. In the 
care ^ land reformi. this implies that the 
state has little autonomy independ em of 
landed inceresis. TTw influence of landed 
gentry is to formidable that the state has to 
succumb to the former. ITnt is e^xciaJly so 
in a district like Culbarga in Karnataka, 
where the landed gentry is socio-politically 
very powerful. 

It is very difficult for the administration 
to function as a neutral or impartial instrument 
in the implementation of policy. Thus a 
lechnocraiic view point of adminisiration 
(asm organisational and managerial concept) 
and Weberian 'rational-legal bureaucracy' 
IS ineffecuve In fret the naiure of polldad 
process operating ai various levels (micro 
and macro) does not allow adminiuraiton 
to function as in objective instniment. 

UUimatdy, the issue boils down to two 
main mierrelated aspects: political edacity 
of the landed elite and countering presMue 
from below. TTie implementation process is 
bound to suffer if the ^litical capacity of 
the landed elite is great and Uiere ii no 
countervailing pressure from below. The 
district like Culbarga characterised by 
backwardness, low literacy and depressing 
income status represents such a situation. 

The following aspects needs to be taken 
into account in the overall evaluation of land 
reforms. In the first instance, land refonns 
adminitirauon should have in-bui It boundary 
control. This is with a view to mininusiog 
(he environmental interference in the day- 
to-day administration. The overall rural 
environment has an inherent tendency to 
interfere in the administration of 
development programmes. To this end 
attempt should be to constitute peoples 
commiitees (representatives ofcrois^tuiil 
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runl po^lsKOA) m check end belnoce 
mechanism. 

Secondly, the large chunk of concealed 
(enaikiet should be delected. Besides, the 
Older to koow die euct extent of ht^ing 
owned by the landowner, the record of 
righu should be streamlined. In addition, 
sound personnel recruitment procedures, 
proper integration of services, strict 
supervision and control system and easy 
information network available tp the 
clientele imiat become part of adminimri ve 
refonni. Finally, bureaucratic rigidity ia 
dysfunctional. Dynamism and not total 
inflexibiUly is Ihe solution. However care 
should be taken that dynamism does not 
hamper the organisational ob)ectivei of 
the administration. Thus the imperative is 
to lo^ into some corredive mechanisms 
in Ihe arena of poliiico-adminiitrative 
hioetioning 
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Muslims and Mass Media 

YofiBder SlItAAd 

Onfy a radical altering of the ownership stmeturt of riv /ntfion medta 
in favour cf marginalised and sitenced social groups can Jirmfy counur 
its communaL doss and caste prejudiees. 


THE new]y*fonwd Indian Assodation of 
Musi im So^ Scientists held its flm meeting 
at Bangalore on June 11 and 12. The topic 
on which over200leading Muslim seboUn, 
lawyers, joumalisu and other profettiortals 
had assembled from various pats of India 
todelibenle was *The Role Muslim Social 
Scientists In Cootemporvy India*. Durini 
the coune of the two^y conference several 
problems afTectIng Ihe Indian Muslima were 
discussed Threadbare and suggestions were 
put forward for conauuctive action that 
urgently needs lo be laken in oider id tnekk 
them. 

The participants at the leminir were 
divided into several groups based on the area 
of their specialistfion. Perhapa the most 
fnucful discusskoos were held in the group 
composed of several notable Muslim 
medi^ersons who dealt with mailers related 
to Muslims and the mass media. The general 
mndency of the media to portray Muslims 
in a pow light, the severe lacunae of the 
Muslim«owned press and the atndiorative 
steps that must be taken in this regard all 
came in for intensive discussion. It was (he 
genera] view of the discuiaanls io the mass 
media pane) that there exists a fairly 
widespread bias, both unwitting as well as 
deliberate, in a sigmticant ssetion of the 
mass medin not ju« in India but in the west 
as wdl. Abdur Rahim, head of (he department 
of Journalism at Kyder^ad's Osmania 
University, asserted that Muslims may even 


be said id be the most dosdy sctuiiniied 
commuiuty ia the press. Pdaqbool Ahmad 
Sing, editor of'Feasures and News All iaace 
a Eklhi'baied news agency, added that 
besides the naked phyrical asiauhs on the 
Musliau they are alio made victims of subtle 
and insidious inletkctual assaults in (be form 
of n^ative portrayal of lhar religion ind 
themselves as a community in the media. By 
seeki ng to embroil Muslims in cormovenies 
over relatively minor ianes. the comtmma] 
press has. he contended, to a great eueni 
preveMed the cnnil social problem of (he 
community from gettmg (he attention they 
so dcsperaidy need Stnee there «re very few 
Muslim media workers and among those 
ihai exist, even fewer with organic ties with 
their own communily. counteriag anti* 
Muslim propaganda k really an upiull task. 
Moreover, he noted, as link sociolofical 
invBttigatioQ has been uadertaken (0 ascertaia 
the actual sodal omditkMa of the Iwtian 
Muslims. mlspUoed stereotypes and hasdesj 
myths about (bon freely propagtted in large 
sections of (he press are tfflkult. almost 
impossible, lo counter effectively. Most 
Muslim-owned papers. Sif^ opined, have 
only further compouaded dui problem by 
concerning ihermelvep either snth purely 
rMIgwus issues or sddi iMOers of peripheral 
c o ncern to the coramuaily, in the process 
nefkcting prosing social proM ems . 

Anotheriisue wludiemnein fbrdiacussion 
U the seminar was (he severe shortcomings 


of the MusHm-owMd media—largely the 
Urdu pieas. Mom Urdu papers, h was KveM 
by a participao(.hivea very lowdiculation. 
especially in the erstwhile baaions of this 
lavage—Uttar ^radeih tad Bihar. The 
bulk of tbe cdueated Muslims in these two 
states have swit^ed over to Hindi iastead. 
As a result, several Uitk papers have now 
hid to launch panllel Hindi editions This 
has further added to the problem of the 
languishing of (he Urdu press. Fintncially. 
moo of these papers arc extremdy Insecure 
and canrtoi even pay for news and features 
services. Many of them, according to SiraJ. 
directly lift oF news from the slow-ipeed 
news bulletirts on the radio and simply 
uintlsie articles from the Hindi and English 
press. They thus come out with stories much 
after Kindi and English papers do. 
Consequently. Muslim refers increasingly 
prefer to read Hindi or EngKsh papers instead 
for (hey can thereby get access to (he news 
on lime. 

According (0 S Ilyas, editor of the popular 
Urdu we^ly. ^ar.f.fdilU. the stiff 
rmancia) constraints moei Urdu pi^ri face 
also mean dtat (hey cannot afford to pay 
their writers, which, in Kim. translates into 
(he poor quality aiticlei that they have To 
publish. Neither can they afford to employ 
well-trained staff. It Is alio not possible for 
(hem, for (he ume reason, to send their 
writers to the field for detsl led un-tbe- spot 
invqstigMive reporting. "Pure desk-work 
and no leg-work**, as Ilyas put it. 
characterises most Urdu papers. Another 
paiticipMt in the discussions. Ahmad Hasan 
Khan, editor of the Bengali weekly Kolam. 
noted that since Muslim-owned papers, 
eepecially (he Urdu ones, have a very low 
circulation, businessmen do not find 
adveiiiiing in them a profiiabie venture. 
Hence, these papers are starved of (he 
resouroesthat could ha veeamed through 
advertisements. Even in cases where 
businessreen do advertise in Muslim-owned 
papers, this does not translate into improved 
qutiity of (be papers. Khan revealed that in 
Tamil Nadu over a hundred Muslim-owned 
periodicals are being published and local 
businessmen do advertise in them. However, 
due (0 the large number of these publications 
(though most have a very low circulation), 
this investment In advertising is spread out 
very thinly, as a result of which no sin^ 
paper gets funds enough to allow it loauempt 
to improve its standards substanti^ly. 

. Pirticipaois in the discussions also put 
forwmd c on c ret e proposals for countering 
lAti-Mnslim prejudices in (he media and for 
enabling the real social problems of the 
community lo receive adequate attention. It 
was fell that this deserv es the top priority 
of community leaders given Ihe fact that in 
the words of V T Rajshekar. editor of the 
Bafifalore-based fortnightly DatU Voke. 
who alto pariicipmed In the discussions, in 



iMft ^ tbe iaformiiion rev^utton. (be 
CMM medte li oow fix VRumog (he role 
of d» PifK EKMe. A fOKnl coneensus 
eetmed Id pceveil u (be leoiinir (ha( the 
pccM in India on ihc whole reprasenu the 
ioMreeu of (be orbeo *i^per' caste elbe for 
ii ie owned ad maned largely by (hem. 
CenMqijendy. itis not jnu the Muslims but, 
in fact, aU naryjoeUsad frnupi sueh as 
wom en , dalita, trlbali, backward castes, 
pees ants and workers, th« the maas*iMu 
is biased ifainsi. In the final analysis, it was 
said, only a radical altarinf of (be ownership 
Mroctwa of the India madia in favow ^ 
mar|lnaUiad and silenced social groups can 
flnnly counter Its coniiminal, clau and caste 
pi^udcei. One speaker made ihe xarOii^ 
reveiidoD that of the KJO or so Er^liih 
dallies In India only one is Musllm*owned— 
Bombay's (hough even thii paper 

does not really represent the Muslim 
viewpoint. Not surprisingly, therefore. 
Muslim views and uptmlons receive but 
scent coverage in the general press. 

Besides altchag of the ownershi p unicture 
ofdie press, countering communal pfe^udkei 
in the madia, it was agreed. muX be made 
part of e wider struggle of all marginalised 
groups to have (heir voices heard and their 
demands articulated in the media. The 
Muslim-owned press, it was said, musi take 
up issues conccrDlng other downtrodden 
sections as well. Similarly, the growing vend 
of the backward cute and da I it press 
highlighting Muslim problemi must be 
further encouraged, the paitkipants messed. 

*nie need for encouraging young Muslims 
to take up media-related careers *u given 
particular emfdiuls by Ilyu, given the 
palhedc itataof nadjaconsdoumess among 
(he Muslims in general. Community leaders, 
it wu suggested, could be mobilised to 
encourage young Muslims in ihis regard. A 
Bangiloro-baeedjoumalix Javed Khiin, cited 
the instance of an imam of a mosque in 
Mysore who regularly raises this issue in his 
Ridiy jennooi. He also revealed that a local 
Muslim sodal work organisabon. the Rqh 
Academy, had been regularly organising 
lectures for maulvis on the impmaoce of 
(he mail media. One participant observed 
that (here are conservative Becuor» in the 
Muellm conuninJty. especially among the 
ulema, who actually believe that the 
elecinnie media is a Satanic device. Hence, 
eduetflog them abott the vrtal importaiKc 
of the media, iodudiog the elednmic media, 
U an urgent task. Provitioii for scholarships 
for MutUma enrolled in journalism courses 
w«i ttlso SM^geeted as was the institution of 
awsrds for jouTnaliiis highlighting Muslim 
socjg] problemi. 

Since Urdu is fast dying out, Muslim 
JoumalisU, the participants uressed. must 
now nan writing in Hitich and other regional 
ianguigei at well, since mosi people, 
irrespective of community, read ppers in 


these langDafes. Uyas noted that of late a 
niTT*mrfMmtim frrrarrfrT ginn i l Imf iisgr 
papas have been but they cooTine 

dtemeei vea. by and large, to rehgious mttten. 
oeglectiAi the vitai social proM em s of the 
Mualins and other* margiaalised 
comnuartiet, to tNs regod the succeu- 
Xory of die Muslim-owned MalayalaoidBily. 
MaJkyamam. wttb its cnoulMwn of ova i 
lakh, was dted and its Isndabte efforts in 
artkulaiing Muslim views and countering 
misinfomaiiofl was highlighted. The 
discussants mamtairod ihei anti-Muslim 
biaece in the press caniol becounioed simply 
by tfardng a new paper, for most Muslim- 
owned papers have few non-Muslim rewlcn. 
Morcova, as one pecticipiol noted, (here it 
a fowr^ ( cn d enc y fa a Muiltm^wned 
papa to be branded by othen as spedftcal ly 
'Muslin'.Md.tbus.flotlobeicad. Hence. 
Muslims must be oKourtged to also write 
for papers run by odtert, in porticula by 
oth a merg m a hiwl ccmmuaitke such as drifts 
and bnckwod castes. 

To improve the eaisiing Muslim-owned 
papers the ^kipams stressed the need 
for professional training end refresha 
courses for their staff. The eensiiionriiim 
of sections of the Urdu tabloid preu came 
in fa shop attack. Ii was fell that the 
tendency of some of these papers to inii 
facts with myths and wild rtwiorsc can only 
prove to be counter-productive as it 
weakens their own craAbdity as well is 
being harmful for the community as a 
whole. To counter their seasadonali sm. to 


make Musllm-owtwd papori more 
accountable to the community and to bring 
serioui MuXim social isiuea to the fore, the 
need for Muslim sociri sdantixs and social 
activixs to write-in popular vernacular 
periodicals was stressed at was the necessity 
of encouraging Muslim businessmen to 
advertise in socially responsible Muslim 
papers. Ilyas feh (hat i n south India Muslims 
could play a leading role in this regard since 
they are economically berter-off than their 
nonhem countoparts and their reixions with 
otha communities fairly cordial, unlike in 
the north. 

Among the other suggestions pul forward 
by (he participants was (he setting up of 
newt agencies that could disseminate 
appropriate information as well as opeme 
as documcrttaiion centres and as media- 
monitorinf institutions. One pknsculariy 
importam taak thx (hey could (rite up was 
the Minienanee of a i^le of India's top 
60-odd Journillits who shape public 
diseoune md help ui the agenda fa Indian 
priitics. Purtba. beaides the press, otha 
forms of commualcKlofi, such as (he oral 
and eiccvonic media, it was agreed, need to 
be t^ped lo Idghlight Muslim problemi. 
Pinri ly. besides stressing the need to Improve 
the content of tbe press, the problem of the 
proper distribution of suitable information 
was also highliglKed. Tbe need fw (hla 
infonnaiion to roach ordinary Muslims |n 
the‘villages and the *qaibas' at affordable 
prices was recognised as an Issue that needs 


the aitemion It so obviously deserves. 
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canuiry 


W« ar* ilvtng hr» an aga of tnnm 
trantformatton. Tba iitti M of a>t twanMatti 
wttnaaaatf (ha colapaa of colenW hoQam 
aecond htff, ttia downf a l of eomunfain. 


Svanii ara nappaning whfch non# nad tecasaan 
tf haOris war# not auch a pronouncad human tran, wa 
would hava lost aK (aiih n out 9o*oalad aapatts* bf now 

In 197^ the CiuO or Rotna puoiiahad a (ngmaning 
{xaddion of m# yaafi m which canam kay taw maranala 
wuuM run out gate in 1901. savor and mafCury m I90S, an 
m 1967. patrolautn m 1992 and naHitai paa a 1994. load 
and c oppa* m 1993 Tha world populabon asplosion has 
Dean rto lower ihan was amiO<)afad a 1972. t>ul tha 
natural racourcos art aM pianbfui and show no signs ol 
{Mtaring oul a Ihis eantury 


lt> his boo* "Tha Death of Econoitaea Pmd 
Ormerotf lays. “Ecorwhi cf (s r#alv ■(# sd an c a 
b#for# ffawton, A faw ttw^ wi stani) lha Iasi of 
tana, but tha r#st la maanmolats. '' Ha suggaits that 
hit cotoaguas pay mora attonbon to cidbiaa and 
historical faclora and laia id malhomatcal modals. 

India condnuas to be the Rudderte s s 
OetTMXracy, governed by self>deluded, self- 
miereated. seff'«nportarM poWcHna. Thanhs to 
Or. Msmnohan Singh, we have advancadseonofTvcflAy. 
Sul not sotiaiy or pohttcaHy. Wa eonUnua to have die 
UTKenny abety to sip on tvery avaiabla banarta Mi. 
Tha tTiar>dW'maa|Kl miasma and tha threat of 
diaintegraOon aifl stall tha land. Wa have graftocracy 
initead of bureaucracy. 

Ganarii Omar Sratfay's words wfl bear 
rapetrton; "Ours is a world of nudear gianU and 
ethical infants. Wa know mere about war than we 
know about peaca, more about kBng than wa know 
about Mng. We have gra sp ed the my st e4> of the 
atom and reiected the S ermon on the Uount '* 

The only hopeful &gn is fhai the unawakenod 
consoance Ol the ciiuens ot the soft Stale is beginning 
to be aroused irom the slumber ot yean People are now 
conscious ot ihe degradation to which they have ba^ 
reduced They are ewakenmg lo the eternal rule that a rs 
tha behaviour which aoewty chooses net io punwh that 
laHe you about m# pravaikng athicai standards 


cgmgnt induttry 


The coment mduairy. wNch depands haavily on 
ai*rowid economic growth, has had hRie or no aseisttnce 
from the finance Mmisior s * othervnae welcome ’ Budget 
itvs year msiead ot the expected rebel m the high excise 
dukes, the industry has had to contend with adddionai 
eiosa duty on dmMer 

Tha indusiry s capaerty, as on March 3t, 1994. 
was 6928 n vlhcn lorinea Thrs meant an eddilionsi 
capacity ot 4 34 mafapn loiyies a 1993*94 The mdustry 
achieved a production ot S4 i million tonnes ^ registsrmg 
a seven per cent growth over the previous year Capacity 
uWi^abon was 6S S per cent 


/^CC'8 performgncg 


Vow Company ’s perter m anco has been quite 
encouraging. Capacity uMUaHen was 9T per cent, 
with ce ment production julaMkiy 7.72 mIBon tonnee. 
and despatches ragislertng 7.7S mHHon lonnas. 
CMiar production was $.98 mabon (onrita. incraaaa 
in dtMMichae. induaive ol tradkig activtty, wm 7.3 
par cent. 

Cement exports also showed a marked increase 
over irw pievious year ai t 3 million lornes. and clinker si 
1 5 million Kinnes • compared 10 0 82 million lonrwe end 
0 36 mibon tonnes respediveiy m 1992-93 Your 
Company s espons for rr>e year under review fotsfled t 69 
lakh tonnes {as agamst t 38 lakh lonnas last year) This 
resuRed Ml ACC baggeig the CAPEXIL Top Export Award 
for 1992*93 

Despite tecessior>ary trends your Company has 
been maiung signriicant caprtat investments, panicuiaily m 
as core sector busmess cement Production capacity is 
po«ed tor an increase ot over two million tonnee per 
arvkim with Ihe con>missioning of the new production 
unts at Gagai and Kymore These new umts possess the 
latest m eouipmeni and technology, mcludrig higher 
energy*effic>ehcy end poKulion control measures. 

Your Comptfiy has mada itrenueui tWo rts to 
restricl axptndMure through aevenl cott'tavftig 
da vices. Whit coM prfcee were hiked twice in 1993 
fesyWng in a 17 per cent aacMation, «)d railway 
freight went up by 12 per cent, your Company 
reatrieied coal coat incfatiM to lata 0 wn three par 
cent, by rattonaUng aour ce a of coM awfy* Furthar. 
At coM b iva nt ory waa raducad by one Wch tonnee, 
vrithout errtiAng wvy loea irt produellen. Subetenttai 
reducione of ever Ra. 80 crore ware Mw achieved 
by reduction ki trwe n iofy of coM, atorea end aparaa, 
packing makarMa, atag, grpauh. ate. 

Vour Company’s ratradory business continued Its 
impressive growth during the yesr, when most Other 
produesrs were lorcad to cut down producaon due to me 





s«v«<6 r»cf«$iQO iri Vm primary rafractory eoASumtoQ 
industry, staal. Turnover irtoasM to fts. 70.36 crora. 
which was 16.3 par cam highar than the prawoua yaar. 
ThtKitr>i.refraci^ planliaoparaiihgair^aarlOOparcani 
capacrty artd your Company has, therafora, daodad to sat 
up another urw at Stndn m Bihar to meat the growing 
demand tor our rafractory products. 

Your Company wiH soon co mm anca production of 
PanlaiC'ACC Oncks for camant plants m India. Hrthano. 
PanlaK bricks wart bamg imponad from Rafratachmk. 
Carmany. ACC is tna firsi iicansaa of ftafratachnw tor 
thesa bricks anywhere m the wortd 

Prodoctioo of brown iMIar akjmir>a <6TA) was 
siariad at me Kymore refractory pleni The refractory 
projects end application services group made new sindes 
dunng the year end has already earned a posdion of 
leadership in this field by carrying out a number of 
importani assignments. 

Vour Company s angmeerng subeKkary. 
Associated Tyre Machinery Company (ATMC). has posted 
a 19 par cent mcraase in sales over (he previous year 
despHe the recession m the tyre industry 


j^ew businessas 

Your Company hat undertaken a )oM venture 
protect - Aleoa*ACC InduatrW Chemtc^ Ltd. wHh 
the Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa), the 
worfd'a largest producer of alumina a^ alumina* 
baaed ehemicalt, lor the production er>d aalei of raw 
matarfili for the refracted and ceramica induetrtae. 
The project at Fata In Weel Bangal «■ go on atre m i 
shoftty. THa la the first profact to produce aucti 
sopWatleated raw matariala In Ma and it ia Meo the 
firti ventura of Alcoa in IndM. T^t aseocMon with 
Alcoa anvisaget marketing, through Alcoa, of raw 
malariMa producad by ACC for rafractory mduefrtaa. 
in Europa and in other pans of the world. 

Your Company's subsidiary. Webei Electro 
Ceramics Ltd (WECL), has signed a techmeaf 
coilaboraiion agreement with Siemens MatsusNIa Lid 
(SfM). Germany S M is on# of the largest soh famte 
manutacturers m the world h i$ proposed to expand the 
plant capacity from 4$S Ipa to 2.260 Ipa. with over 70 per 
cent of voouciion committed lo eipons it has also beerv 
agreed that S-M wi! market WECL products 
intemaiionaliy. wrwe Siemens India Lid. wiH handle the 
domestic marketing 

Another diversified aciivny of your Company, via 
ihe 10.000 tpa capacity synthetic feme oxide (SfO) plant 
al Falta m Vi^i Bwgal has also progressed seitsfacionty 
This Rs 40*crore protect, which mcorporetes know-how 
from tntemakonal Steal Samcas Inc.. USA. and inOX'NKK. 
Japan, is axpacted to go on straam by S aptwi^ai (his yaar. 


ultimate reaource 

Your Company conttuiad to focua ba 
aetantien on the moat important of No kay aaaoia. lha 
paopia who mAa up tha ACC fanBy. With lha 
changing bualnaaa teanario. dw human factor hoa 
woumad ovon groatar aignl ftco nc o . In today's N^dy 
compodtlvo If not aggraiiliri enwiranmant. your 


Company has omtNrkoO on a plannod and 6enllmjlr>g 
atrm^ ancany ailing ^ facata of human raaouroa 
mtagamant. Thia krobdae training and upgrading of 
Mi at immlB of poraonnal. R we, douMeaa. hoRt 
ui kt m MM ng tha toyiRv m\6 datfeadon of lha 
iMnata raaowta, tha paopia, who maka thla 
Company what R la. 

PaiM of adjustment 

rtvs panod ol transhion is cruoai to the future, not 
just of your Compar)y but also of the cement business as 
a whole It >e the time of oppartunitv both tor indivduels 
and for organuaOor^s. 

I bekmre the Mura wd ba as asenmg and as 
thraatervng as tha past, and that tha unpracadantad acts 
of individual laadarshp which have cheracierizad our 
present era. wdf conbnue to change our lives Learning lo 
adapt «id to assimiaie during ihis panod of adfusimani is 
not gomg to be easy 


I wn contideni ihai under the stewardship of 
Or Fi^ eta Ganguly and hts (earn, backed by a loyal and 
dedcaied workforce, your Company wril succeed m 
creafang an enabkng enwonment lor change On your 
behsit and on behalf of the managomeni. i take ihis 
Gpponuniiy to express my apprec»aiton and grahtude to 
each member of the ACC family lor hia contribution and 
dedtosiion to keepmg your Corhparry in its pre-eminer>i 
position m the industry 


BomMy. Jury 25. t994 



times change, 

our values don’t 


PERSPECTIVES 


Vote Power and Lobby Power 

$ R Sen 


// has bffvme absolutely necessary to take a number measures, 
inciutlm^ a chanyie in the electoral system, to curb money anJ muscle 
power in elections and, equally important, the role of lobby power in 
influencing government decisions. 


IK medieval Europe, Catholic iheolofiana 
claimed that the voice of the church waa the 
voice of god. After the renaiuance and 
rcformaiion and the cmerfence of natiOA 
siaiea. aome k inga dai mcd primacy over the 
church, the Uieory ofdivinenghtofkmgttup 
wa$ pul forward and (hey claimed that the 
voice of the king wai the voice of god. Aa 
I reaction, specially during the 18(h century, 
the iheaii was advanced (hat the voice of the 
people wai the voice of god. 

’T^poaajbiliiy than he voice of the people 
may be (he ymm of (he demagogue wa» not 
paid due attention. Ariitotie'i thesis that 
democracy was not a good form of 
government but only the least bad of three 
b^formiofgovemmeni, tyranny, oligarchy 
anddemocncy. all led by sd f-serving people. 
WM not heeded. 

In direct democracy, the voice of the 
demagogue often eame to he treated as the 
voice of the people. Since direct democracy 
was not practicable in a Urge state, 
representative democracy wea reCDmoNOded 
as the basil for government in a nation state. 
It was said (hat the risk of dominance of a 
demagogue would be less in represeniative 
democracy than in direct democracy. But 
Mussolini and Hitler demonstrated that 
represeniative democracy was no proof 
against demagoguery. 

MormvPowan 

But modern democracy his come to be 
domioated not by (he voice power of the 
demagogue alone but also by (be money 
power of rich people cornmanding both 
voice power and muscle power, as has 
unfortunately been the eiperience in a 
number of countries including those of the 
Indian subcontinent. How the money power 
of rich people, the y«ee power of the 
media a^ PR people often as proxy for 
the demagogues and the muscle power of 
party cadres together influence the voting 
pattern of the people and the results of 
elections needs no elaboration. The voiee 
of the representatives elected by the 
people tbihe legislature and government 
(herefote rarely represents the true voice 
of Ihc people. 


Even then (he system of direct Section of 
legislators by adult suffn^ is aapehor to 
any form of indireei election as it would be 
too costly for any individual to control it 
entirely. In indirect ekcUon there is much 
greater scope forbuytiig and selling of votes 
and putting physical presaure m the small 
number of inembu's the akctoril college 
than in direct ekccion. as has been found 
in a number of counirtca. IV cocTvpQon (hat 
ren lied from the sydem of Indirect electwa 
that was introduced by preaMent A yub Khan 
in Pakistan is a rsccM caimple. 

If the three good forms of govemmou 
lined by Aristotle, i e. benavokrH monarefay. 
aristocracy and polity, are found to V 
umealisdc or liable to be qukUy replaced 
by Anaotie*! three bmf forms of gov ern ment, 
i e. self'Krving tyranny, oligarchy and 
democracy, doe to the fraihy of human 
character, then it ia certainly bener to have 
democracy than the other two. At the same 
time It is also important to recognise devly 
tbedc f iocncKaofrap mwM ived aw Dcracy. 
cspcaally the dangm that ihe combination 
of money pow er , voke power and muscle 
power teois to poae. 

ELnCKMLU. SmM 

Of (he aJternKive fo rm s of direct eketion 
in representative demoerKy. namely, 
proportional represeatatjon. separate 
electorate, simple joint electoraie and 
imerdependere joint d ectorme, h is the laat 
noted system which is subject to leas 
perver s too than dse otber three. 

Election by a system of proportional 
r^resentation may sound attnetive pnma 
facie bur the cap erience has also shown 
that in proportional representation, 
communaiism (e g. religion. caHeism. 
tribalism, radalisn, etc) tend to get more 
pronounced. Election eimpeigns based on 
religion, caste or tribal loyally and/or 
.hatred frequeoily become an inportent 
determining factor. B^om ibis standpoint, 
separate dectnrme ft much worse. This 
deficiency also occurs in simple joint 
electorate, espeaally (fa singk community 
(e |. religioni group or caaie or tribe) has 
over SO per cent majority in a constituency. 


On the other hand, in the system of 
interdependent j(HM electorate, rdigion.carte 
or tribal loyaliy/hatrcd based politicking 
would be much less, candidaies would have 
necessanly to care for (he votes of rcligiDus 
grou ps, castes or tribes, etc. other than thei r 
own and woul d be obliged u> fellow pul i lies 
of mmual accommodation and compromiMr 
than the pulincs of citreme confrontation 
(hai IS the bene of the present decioril 
syrten in India. The scope for forming vote 
banks and using such banks to gel ^tad 
would be also much less in i system of lnte^ 
dep en d ed join elecaonie. 

As has been explaioed in an cartlerattlcle 
on ‘India* i MltM System’ {EPW, iapuny 
t‘9, 1993), it should not Ire difflevit (o 
operate this novel system of interdependent 
joint electorate on the basis of (he eemua 
or administrative information about religious 
groups, caaies, tribes, etc. in different 
distnets. All Otat would be needed Is to 
divide roughly (he total electorate in every 
constituency into two cicegorks In which 
the most populous community (religious 
group, or caste or tribe, etc) would be placed 
m the first category and all the others in the 
second category. Therefore ballot papen in 
di fferent colouri. uy. vdiite and bl ue. wou Id 
be pvm to these two caiegonee of voten 
and the electoral law should prescribe thai 
in order to get elected, a candidate must 
secure both (i) maximum petceniigeof toul 
votes polled, and (ii) 8 per cenl or more of 
the votes polled In terms of each colour of 
ballot papers, white and blue. 

Tbii system would be simpler than the 
Nlit* system of Switzerland and more 
practici^ in a big heterogeneous country 
like India with a large illiteTate population. 
This would also help curb (he dangers of 
retigioui ^nlty. casteism ortribaliim based 
campaifung ia contrast with our present 
system of UnpU general el^toraie. It would 
hdp not aden^ at derbogoguery, vote 
rigging, etc. Further, it should hel p encourage 
moderation aod discourage extreme 
coafrontation among political partiea. 

TV need for introduction of such an 
interdepci^eni jocm electorate system has 
become very urgent with (be recent 
iotroductionof Panchtyati in the couDtry. 
Fnchayati Raj has maoy merits. But there 
is a danger that with the rntreduction of (he 
traditional ekcioral system, it may aggravate 
extreme confrontaiioo. muscle power, 
money power based politics in the rural 
areas also. It is. therefore, important that the 
intetdependem joint elector system is 
proposed above is introduced fini in 
elections to Panchayati R^ bodiai. With the 
experience thus gained tMi system may be 
subsequently introduced for^eetioru to the 
Lok Sabha end the Vitgian Sabhai. 


Cuuma Money am> Muso£ hsrai 

But i( i» necessary to emphasise thai this 
reform hy KseJf would not be enoufh. U 
would be desirable to take a number of ocher 
measures lo curb money power and muscle 
power in ekciions for the Lok Sabha and 
the Vtdhan Sabhas as suggested in the above 
mled article: 

<i) A clear distinction should be made 
between 'nationar and other recognised 
pol itical parties and the former (whi ch have 
polled a minimum percentage of votes and 
got elected to the Lok Sabha a minimum 
lumber of candidates in each of at least 
three separate aones IA the precedI ng general 
election) should be provided concessioM. 
facilities and assistance in kind and/or cash 
much higher than the ocher recognised 
parties This i s essential to promote national 
parties and to prevent them from being 
unduly dependent on a few financiers. 

(Ji) The sharp increase in the number of 
'non*serious' candidates has become s 
menace. Mere prescription of a higher 
security deposit will noc be mugh. All non* 
pany candidates should be required to have 
at least 10 proposers. iiKluding a former or 
sitting MP or MLA. 

(ill) Competitive use of money and 
muscle power and escalating costs have 
also become a serious menace. To curb 
(his, it wUl be desirable to supplement the 
present financial limits for election 
related expenses by physical limits also, 
eg. low cost specifications regarding 
number, liaa. material and colour of 
handbills, posters, hoardings and wall 
paintings, newspapers, radio and TV 
advertiicmenu, number of vehicles and 
election cimpaigrwrs used (to keep down 
money power) and alto to ban large 
electioneering meetirtgs needing use of 
more than one microphone, all election 
related processioru and use of unregistered 
and unapproved election cirepaigtteri. 
All campaigners should be checked by 
an agency appointed by the Election 
Commissioo for their luitabilfty and issued 
identity badges to keep out knowm *goonda* 
dements (tokeepdownmuadepowtr). Since 
all the infbrmatioA that the voters really need 
Is quali ficahon. experience, party afRIUhon 
and objectives of the candidaies, no coeily. 
hi'lech and hi^tly competitive publicity 
campaign Is necessary. 

(Iv) *n)e election of ontet'Oeam ai an 
open general meeting of a registeied party 
must be held at least once every cwo years 
in the presence of an 'observer' nominated 
by (he Election Commission. 

(v) The accounts of the party must be 
audited by in auditor idected out of a panel 
approved by the Eledion Comniiaion. 

(vi) Tbe party should not receive any 
donation or other paymeni above fU 500 
except by an A/c pa^ cheque. 


<vi i 1 Very mtfTpeaehics should be imposed 
for mdpraetkes cMlfied by the Electioft 
Commission. 

(viii) Every political pany 4» well as a 
candidate) seeking an clectiOA symbol must 
sign a pledge in wriimg that it («mJ he or 
she) accepts unreservedly the unity and 
integrity of Indv 'nd abjures propaganda 
agains my rdigMus group or caste or inbe 
or language and other fissiparous or 
chauvinistic actlOA that can advcncly afTcct 
Mtwta} unity and iMegniy. 

It may be noted that most of these measures 
can be taken under the present powers of 
(he Election Commiuion or parliament and 
do not require any amendment of the 
Constitution. 

LoMvPowae 

What 1 $ even mom importmu is to recognise 
ckariy the undesirable role ^ayed by lobby 
power in our present poUiieaJ system. 

Experience shows that what happens 
(hiring the period bctwece two efociions is 
often imporurx than whM happens ai the 
lime ofthesJa cti on s s'nie e le ftton i am usually 
fought on the basis of no osore than two or 
three general issues, and many other 
important issues arc virtually ignotad. The 
promises made during the elecdon do iw 
cover these other issues and give a lot of 
discretion to theeketad repfcseniatives. Even 
the man issues highlighted Airing an election 
are soon forgooea. The ek etoraie has no 
power between theelecooos to control their 
elected represenckives. 

During the penod between two ekctioiu. 
therefore, lob^ power of a few iafluential 
p e r s on s with me m b er s of the government 
becomes much more important than the 
voting power of (he ma» of the people at 
the lime of the electioa This lob^ power 
usually takes the form of money power of 
rich people, businessmen or lancDords who 
may use U in vkIous ways to influence both 
(he elected m em bers of the governm en t and 
the appointed sensor bureauerm. In practice 
(his lobby pow er is much more effective 
than usually recognised by the votaries of 
our present system of election and 
fovemment, especially as money power can 
help buy voice power and mut^ power 
also. 

There ai*e various insidious and cuiming 
ways of usi ng mon e y power to get results. 
A ^iiician orofTiaal wbo would not lake 
money personally would often accept 
without much trouble for his conscience. 
donatiOQ todesigaaied organisitiOAs, offers 
of jobs and scholarships for his rdatiena, 
tranipon md guest house fadUOes, presents 
in kind for himself aiuj purchaK of art or 
other objects made by some mciebce of his 
family. Once he mcepts any of them offers, 
he comas under the influence of the 
moneyed mee offering toch grabflcaiion 


and carwoc easi ly say'no ’ to their subsequent 
requests. 

Experience shows that in reality it does 
not cosi very much to make effective use 
of money power so far as the average 
politician or official is concerned. A former 
officer of the American CtA has gone on 
reconj to say that while he was given a 
certain amount of dollan u> topple a former 
pn me minister of 1 ran. Mossadegh. it did not 
cost him more than a third of that to do sa 
He was himself surprised ai the very low 
price that he had to pay for crucial scrvlcea 
of politicians and officials in a developing 
coumry tike Iran. 

After the Bangladesh war. prime minister 
Indira Gandhi was opposed to India taking 
any financial grant from ihe US 
government. But the US government 
pressed very hard that India should take 
at least a token aid which she reluctantly 
agreed lo. A mam reason that some US 
officials gave In privaie talk was that they 
wanted lo ensure some son of continued 
relations between (he nfficiaU of US and 
India. Even now direct aid from US 
fovanmeni to India is relatively small, but 
this gives valuable access lo US officials 
to contact their Indian counterparts and 
establish useful personal relations. 

If this rs imponani for governments, it is 
even more important for businessmen. 
Tlierefore they usually offer donations to all 
important p^itica.' partKs so as (o eitablish 
and maintain valuable personal contacts. 
Then (hey follow it up with much larger 
anounu of payment, indirect if not direct, 
wben a politiaan or an offloil gets into an 
important dccisipn'making position. As 
mentioned earlier, this need not take (he 
form of (hrect pay mem of mone y but various 
other insidious forms in times between two 
elections. 

Some studies have shown that money 
doruKed i n cleaion times may influence the 
election of more pliaMe legiilasors. But that 
doea not ensure that iheM legislators will 
oeceasanry subserve the interests of the 
donors later. .Further, unlike the key 
polilicians. the key officials arc not depeodeM 
on elections but are often in a position to 
promote or delay certain key decisitms. Il 
is. therefore, not so much the money and 
effort speoi for campaigning during election 
but the money end effort spent for lobbying 
in bet weenelmions which i 8 more imponani. 

In earlier days, leaders like Pandit Nehru 
were not depoident on donauon from rich 
pe^le for iheir political power. Also, good 
pay. pride of job, morti'prtssure from ‘peers’ 
belp^ ke^ (he officers of the old senior 
sarvicea relauvely unaffected by money 
power exercised by businessmen. 
Undoubtedly there were some blackshecp 
but they were easily idenuried by their 
colleagues and kept under vigilance due to 
the relatively small numbers. 
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But now muiy of (he leaden in irapovtaX 
polilicaJ patio are euily acceuiMe to 
businessmen on whose donations (bey 
depend /or floaiKin^ their costly el e eti o w 
and also maimainini Use party. Very few of 
(hem are in a posilion to say 'no’ to (be 
requests made by (heir donor. And as the 
old proverb says: “If the king steals a cup 
of milk hii officers sceal a whole tank fuir. 
Hie falling value of (he rupee has eroded 
the real value of the salary of moat of the 
key ofTiciaU and the growing coosumerism 
has increased the demand on them from the 
members of (heir families. Only a small 
proportion of the ofTicisds may take bribe 
directly but moat of them do not mind 
accepting some gradBcation or help in other 
ways. Especially the feeling that i large 
proportion of (h^ colleagues are accepting 
un^ical. if not illegal. gr^iBcaiion. the 
feeling of shame for such misconduct that 
obtained not only before world war II but 
even in the 50s. has now prKtieally 
disappeared. A'a father or husband can get 
ao many goodies for hit fernily. why should 
not 9 it? So nini the theme. 

Lobby power backed by indirect, if oot 
direct, corrupcion has thus become now the 
order of the day. The harsh fact therefore 
is thci the lobby power of the rich people 
is today much more effective end pervaaive 
(ban (he voting power of the common man. 

How this insidious cancercan be corrected 
ii not an easy question to answer. Before 
world war fl nearly 9g percent of the senior 
officers usadtobehoneii andupngM. During 
world war II and the inflation of the 40s and 
50i. (he proportion had decreased 
substantially so (hat corrupt oRicen were no 
longer an eaception to be looked down upon 
by their colleagues. Today in the 90$. an 
officer who is not corrupt is considered an 
odd ball. 

The fact that with rising coal of election, 
the poliiicians have now become the prime 
source of corruption has added fuel to the 
fire. If any corrective action has to be ukro 
then it should ftrsi aim at reforming the 
electoral system on the lines mentioned 
earlier. The power of 'recall* as advocated 
by iaiprakash Narain could also help. 

TaA^rsaASBrev in GovEiiNiicrT 

The government must also be made much 
more (ranspareni. Inveuigaiive journalism 
into ihe conduct of politicians and officiaU 
^fke should beencouragedfsubject of course 
to (he safeguard of a good defamation law 
and financial assistance to tbe defamed 
minister or officer to get a law court to 
punisKan untruthful defamer). The Official 
Secrets Aa should be suitably amended. 
Above aJ I, (he growing consumerism should 
be curbed and younger people should be 
taughi 10 despise all ostentation and oppose 
all lobbying. Above all, the present system 


ot dmailed controls iwed to be greatly 
tiiBpHfted. if not scrapped, and kept urtder 
lef^pwttaincaiary review. PandH NefarO's 
cooc^ of Mmitirig comreri over only the 
eomniandiof hetghti was not basically 
wrong. But his successors and followers, 
who found the system of cootrol a source 
of undue power and pelf not only made it 
increasingly complei and ineflicieni but also 
became a plaything for the exercisers of 
lobby power. 11m vobng power ofthe masses 
IS now much less imponani. 

The only ledeemii^ feature is that many 
of the lobbyUis are lodiy compering among 
Ehemsel vea. But if (his competiiion becomes 
less with an incieaie in c^kision between 
oligopolisia and oUgarchs, the future for the 
country will be very bleak indeed. 

WhdecompetitionafBong lobbyists shnuld 
be encouraged, it would be also desirable 
that (hey should be registered as in US, 
required lo mai ntaiB KcouiKs and diary iKNcs 
abMl miniiicrifoffldals met in prescribed 
forms Slid subjected lo smes surveillance by 
the Vifilance Comniuien and special 
Krubny by the income tax depanmeM. It 
iiMy be further useful to prescribe ihai their 
discuuiens with nnnuien and designated 
offictaJs should be taped for subsequent 
scrudny by the VigiliM CommisskM. if 


necessary. In cases where such .record of 
discussion cannot be kept, the minimum that 
should be done is for the minister or (he 
designated officer concerned to make a note 
in the file of the nemes of tbe non^offinal 
persons who had laJks with him about the 
case under coniidendon. 

A system of surprise annual ched; of the 
acti viiies of a small sample of lobbyists may 
also be u sefully introduced. A si milar sample 
check of cases of undue delays and queub 
jumping may be a useful supplemeoL 

For cases invol ving grant by govemrnent 
of large bertcflts (exceeding i prescribed 
limiO to pnvaie parties. H would be desirable 
to require the deciding minister or senior 
o^icer conc e rned to give public hearing 
<^n to the press) to the registered lobbyists 
of the contending parties, following 
procedures somewhat analogous to (hoM of 
a civil court, before taking a final decision. 

Such measures may be objected 10 as 
being unduly burdensome for the 
administration. But the situaiion has today 
become so serious that mere moral preaching 
may notbeenough. Somedetemnt measures 
have now become unavojdaMe. a( least for 
the next few yean, until the lobbying and 
convption come down to the level of, say. 
the early 50s. 
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REVIEWS 


Federal Financial Flows 

Growing Imbalance 
isGvua 

Ommjt FcdcriKloB: Hie PoUtkal Economy id CenlraJ Budgetary Transfers 
in Sooth Alta by Hiroshi Sato; Institute of Developing Economics. Tokyo, 19^. 


Ip every country of South Aua. nuituiKMu 
c o ft ce ined with budgeury tnnifm ell teOect 
slurp polltktl diviiioni In the mtdsi of both 
inrer-regionil imhelance* wul ethnic unfe 
(Aithewmeiimelihe^ in^Huiioni r ep re un r 
the Most aiNuMiPl etemem wNhin the suie 
ince|ntioA precus. 

IT is (his usessmeM of ''the cenire'local 
rdstionshlp" that informs the author's study 
of what he refera to as 'linattcial adjustmeiU 
insiltmioni" in south Asia, especially India 
and PtkiRian, even (hough these (wo have 
'large dilfcrences” in regard (o the mu and 
scale of central hudgeuiry transfers". 

The author is a political scientist from 
Japan "working on contemporary South 
Asian history". He has covered "(he 
msiiiulinnaJ development of ccn(re*locB] 
financial transfers jin South Asiaj from 
colonial times up to (he initial years of ihc 
Id90i". The approach Saio ad^.s is (hat 
“central gnvemmenK do not rely lotely on 
sets of abstract equity norms m adjusting 
their fiscal relations with thar counterparu 
on the local level”. Rather, “special social 
and/or political factors" create conditions 
"which make it inevitable that at least a pan 
of the sources (hat may he pre*«fnptcd by 
the central government will be transferred 
to local governments". In the disposition of 
the budgetary transfers, again, political 
considerations play (heir part, determining 
as they do the cenuiJ government's policy. 

In (he author s assessment of central 
budgetary transfers in India—the data retied 
upon for the analysis pertain to (he pened 
19 /2>84-''(he flows are, as indicated already 
by Indian experts on the subject, "becoming 
increasingly retrogressive to state incomes, 
due to policy measures'' In this colUeat. 
Sato also highlights that ''discretionary 
transfers, which account for one'third of all 
budgetary transfers, now tend to flow Into 
the wealthier states in (he fcnti of loans to 
bolsterUieir investment activiues". Basically, 
of coune, "it is (he ability to attach stnci 
conditionalities (hat makes (his form a 
convenient means for imposing restriaioos 
determined by (he cemi^ govemmenc". In 
the context of Bangladesh's developmem 
grants to the 'uptilu*. the author notes that 
the scvcalled deccntraJisaiion through this 
son of transfers ''is really a disguised form 
of centralisation in terms of the function 
performed by i heae iramiers in st rengihem ng 
the political base of the ruling regime". 

The auihor'a analysis of the state level 
fiscal structure leads him lo identify four 


types of such Mfuciures as they have evol ved 
ova the recent pest; "CD Mies like Kerala. 
West Boigal and Andhra Pradesh with large 
social spending shares; < 2) stales like Punjab 
and Haryana with large infrastructural 
spending shares andlarge overall spending 
levels; (^1 sutes like Maharashtra. Guiarai 
and Kamauka which emphasise agnculturt. 
but an fiscally strong; and f4> states like 
Orissa, Bihar. Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradv*h. mainly in the 'Hindi 
belt', which also puc relative emphasis on 
agriculture but arc fiscally weak with low 
^solute levels of expenditure." Given the 
"depend en t, often umned. fiscal relaiions" 
of (he states with the central government, 
ihc structural disparities have got aggravated 
over time by (he Mut of policy pursued by 
(hccemrul govetnmeiu towards state finances 
which, according ui the author, "can be said 
to he 'limiting* with respect to rises in social 
spending shares and to be 'supportive' with 
respect to invesimeni activities camad on 
by (he weal ihia stales". Naturally. therefore, 
(he pol icy lacks i tnpaci for increasing shares 
of social spending, resulting in b>w level 
SDP stales being unable to escape the 
quagmire of low level development 
uxpendiiure" 

While (he author it concerned thai the 
share of total central transfers accouMcd for 
by discretionary vansfert may nse even 
furtha ''unless conscious effons are made 
to prevent that from happening”, he 
perceptively noies that the imlulance 
between central and local finances is "most 
telling*' in South Asian countries ''when we 
look at authority ova the procuiement and 
distribution of c^tal receipts", given the 
situation in which "siate/provincial 
gov er nm en ts are normally not peonmed to 
paniapaie directly in the market for capital 
funds and thus are supplied with capiul loans 
by the central governments, resulting in 
dependence by (he formaocthelaacrand 
the appearance of iiHonal debt trap paiiems". 

The resiriciioqs on siaie/provinciai 
borrowing extend to foreign bonowing as 
well. In fact. Joanvof foreign aid funds for 
kical projects do tint go directly lo the state/ 
provincial governments. They have to pass 
through the centre and fal I"wiihi n the same 
framework of ccntre>kical relations". Bui 
ihae IS a diffoence betw een litdia and 
Pakj Stan. While in I ndia, foreign aid funding 
is pooled and the centre *’lerKli to the states 
under uniform conditions''. Pak i sun. on 1 he 
other hand, tends such funds unda the ume 


condiikma as arc applied by each foreign 
govemmcni or agency. 

However, with fon ign aid funds bypassing 
local governments and "going directly to 
puMic enterprises''—in India ihis is lound 
40 be the case in electric power, housing and 
urban development—the aciiviiies of these 
enterprises, the author observes, "can eilhcr 
supplement or erode the fiscal activiiiex of 
ceniral and local govern menu*'. 

Although, as ihe auihor niiiu:, ai (he very 
outset, budgetary transfers lu locul bodies, 
as (hsnnct from siate/provi ncial govemmeiMx, 
is very small In Pakistan as weil os India and 
public finance is "dominaicd by the central 
and siite/provincial government levels", it 
is I matter that should notgn unnoticed. Sato 
refers in this context lo the recent siiempts 
in India at amending the Constitution 'To 
c o r re c i this defect by defining the paochayat 
system more clearly within the law of the 
land" and calls fur "reforms that give the 
lowest ttdmini strati VC strata a constiiuiional 
place within instiiuiions governing central 
budgetary transfers, while at the same time 
assuring fiscal expenditures at these levels 
based on a predetermined percentage of the 
GDP or yearly total public outlays". 

The author would be surely disippoimad 
lo learn that while the constitutional 
amendments effected in India do provide a 
new framework for the local bodies, urban 
and rural, to function as effective umu of 
self*government and as agencies for local 
development, ihe state-level legistaiions 
genaafly go the opposite way in trying to 
he as resineiive. if not negative, as puasible. 
Hardly ha; any stale legislation shown 
readinep^ to commit ''a predetermined 
percentage" of the state governmenc's 
revenues 4o the local bodies or give them 
sufficient freedom to raise their own 
rcsoUAes. So the ''virtual fiscal sturvaiion 
at the lowest strati" which he tears might 
well continue for some lime longer despite 
the newly created facade. 

Ovaall. H ifoshi Sato has done an excuUeot 
job of bnnglng«to beat on a topic ordinarily 
left to e iperts i n feder al fi nance his expertise 
and insights as a potuical scivniisi well versed 
m htsiorical developments m snuth Asia. 
The book IS particularly timely in India 
because the Tenth Finance Gimmjssinn is 
in (he process of finalising its review of 
financial relations and making its 
recommendations as to ihecxtcnl and rmmner 
of central budgetary transfers to the slates 
under the new liberalised economic regime 
in place since June-July 1991 with the 
emphasis on reducing sharply the 
government's fiscal deficit. Hnpciutly. the 
commi.ssion's TCCui7iincniJaiion\ will cuvet 
whai portion ot the central budgetary itajisfcr.s 
should go lo the local bodies and in what 
manner and in so doing ii will heed the 
warm ng of the author t hat the I isi al starvai imi 
of lueal bodies "stands in ihe wiiyol efticrcni 
ffiKall marugemeni* 
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A Credo for Post-Columbian World 

ViMyUI 

Hk Blinded Eyt: 500 Yean of Christopher Colambvs by Zieuddin Svdar, Ashis 
Nandy, Merry! Wyn Davies, and Claude Alvvea; The Apex Press. New York, The 
Other India Press. Goa, 1903; pp 92, Rs 45 


FIVE hundred years have elapsed since 
Chrisio^er Columbus landed ai the Island 
of Cutuhani In the Caribbean, an event 
tnufc popularly rendered ai his ‘diicovery’ 
of America, and these years have nci been 
pretty. In a work (hat it described as the 

world's first pou-Columbian manifesto", 
four dia(in|uished writers, thinkers, and 
CTillural critics, whose voices. amon| others, 
constitute the social corrscience of our 
generation, state in i^ain language that the 
consequences of the voyages urtdertaken by 
Columbus, and subsequently by numerous 
other Mvj|sU)ra. pirates, conquistadom. and 
colonisers, have been calamilous not only 
for the colonised but for the entire world. 
These voyages, write the authors of Tht 
Bhn<M tyt. "led to the imposition of a 
world-view and the installation of a global 
order through which millions of people, and 
thousands of other living species, simply 
lost thei r rights to exist** <p 2). This argu ment 
ii. in itself, not novel, which is KarceJy to 
say that 11 does not stand quite far apart from 
the dominant view which locates 1492 as 
the beginniDg of the ‘modem* era and all 
that which is thus 'good* in life, and even 
from the somewhat more sensitive view 
which admits la the horrors perpetrated— 
knowingly or otherwise^^ Europeant but 
is blinded from recognising that Europe 
iticlf became brutalised in (he course of its 
domination over the world. As Ashis Nandy 
hai often reminded us, victory can be more 
hazardous than defeat, a moreonerous burden 
to bear; in the words of Remain Rolland, 
**Victory is always more catastrophic for the 
vanquishers than for the vanquished.**^ 

If there appears to be a charge from which 
the authors of The BtinM Eye may have lo 
be defended, it is that they have, in a reversal 
of roles, rendered Europe into the 'other*, 
not unlike the manner in which Europe 
banished the rest of tlK world to the domain 
of the 'other’. and thereby also il lustrated the 
near impossibitiiy ofcreaiing an autonomous 
realm of criticism not already contaminated 
by European epistemologies. It is only a 
brave and bold European who will be aUe 
to read unflinchingly the massive indictment 
of his civilisalion ddivered in The Sliced 
Eye. In the 500 yean since the voyages 
commenced, write Sardv ct al. "the generall y 
unhappy features of the European native, his 
disturbed thinking, his distorted perception 


and his spiritually banen cultural objectives 
have been replicated and duplicated 
mindlessly in aAi thoec pbces and within all 
those pcopie on whom be sou^ to impose 
himieir ip 2). Bui N is only an untutored 
and careless reader, one afflicted with 
"endemic blindness**, who will fail lo 
recognise that the authors of TV Efteded 
Eye are guided by no mean desire to 
c^umniKe the wett (much less Cohimbus). 
but rather by the concern that the spiritual 
heirs of the peipeiratori of the holocauiti 
unleashed upon the world remain in our 
nudsi today. It is the **Columbus within** 
from wluch we have the most to fear today, 
and if there is any emantipnuon in the world, 
il Uas much for ’them* as H ii for *us'. The 
utopia of Naady and bis friends, if there is 
one, lies not in the pest, as ii does for 
nationalists andtr ad it wnaBstt for whom there 
is always the golden age of antiquity, but 
in the ^ture. 

TV nRifect of Mi woct, lei h be deer 
from (beoiKsct. is not Qub top to Columbus. 
That Oenoan seeoun. w^ng for the 
Spanish raonareby* tbough by way of 
providini an omen for the appropnative 
sirKBgMi of white multiculturalism today, 
u only an koq. albeit ■ momentous one, of 
the uQpnncipIcd adverturuRi of the west, 
and of the anthropoloty of a monstrous 
otbemess by means of wtadi the west stuped 
Its understanding of the rest of the world. 
A great deal has been made of Cohimbus 
as an inauguraior of the modem era, of his 
sciefiiifK prowess, and of the visionary 
impulses that led Hm on to new and dahng 
quests, but the authors of TV Blmded Eye 
put these gross misconceptions to rest. 
Consider, for eumple. the widely accepted 
notion that CohmriMS was ahead of la s time 
in thinking of the world as round; as Cole 
Potter was to put it in one of his lyrics. 

They all laughed m Chriaapher Cohobus 

whCT he uid the world was rouiid 

The authors of TV Blitzed Eye note that 
Col umbus did not have to convince anyone 
that the Nvorld was round, as "no self- 
respecting medieval Kholar believed 
anything else.” Medidval European 
scholarship knew the w«1d as rotasd; the 
Meppa Mundi or World Map of Hereford, 
which dates lu about I2B0. is ’‘decidedly 
circular” <p 10). But ti was not only medieval 


scholars who had, by the 15th century, 
rejected the 'flat earth* theory, for as one 
scholar haa ^wn convincingly in a recent 
work, even peo'ple lacking in education 
believed in nothing but a round earth. The 
earth was. as it were, "flattened” in dre 19th 
century by American polemicists and 
scholars, who alarmed at the attack upon 
Darwin's Origin e/Species by creabotitsu 
and theologians, set to establishing that 
religion had always been an impediment to 
sdeoce.* The views of a few believers in the 
flai-eanh theory were consimed as being 
typical of the ’dark ages’, irtd againai this 
bachdrop of superstition, medievalism, aisd 
prcium^ hostility lo science, Columbus 
was made to appear as an enlightened man 
standing M the frontiers of knowledge. Our 
Mthofs note thatColurnbus. despite his years 
of neudeal eaperience. was merel y a believer 
in a small earth, with some preposterous 
ideas about the aise of the oceans and the 
land mass, and he thus laboured under the 
illusion that the shortest way to India from 
Europe wu by way of proceedi ng westward. 

C^umbus was even lets a herald of the 
modem. Unlike Francis Bacon, for whom 
the experiment provided tite only grounds 
for (ruth. Columbus wss prone to trust, rn 
the manner of the schoolmen whom Bacon 
deoounced so vehemently, the authority of 
teatt I great deal more than his eyes; and 
as Todorov has shown so eloquently, 
Cdumbus was to construe everything that 
happccKd as that which had already been 
fbmoM by the psori^s.' The point need not 
be bdiboured; Columbus was essentially a 
neo-PlMonisi. ani what Is most striking and 
ironical is that the advent of modernity shoud 
owe socneihini to a man who could not 
belong to the modem world. It was ideas 
Imakingl new departures” when Columbus, 
carrying with lum i "menu] geography that 
included an anthropology of barbarism’*, set 
sail for the Indies (pp 18. 20). 

Western Christendom, of whose "cultural 
and ideologicfl persmlity” Columbus was 
IS good a ipccimen as any. had. one might 
say, specialised in the production of images 
of otherness. The Israeli tea. as even a cursory 
reading of the Old Tesument suggests, 
‘'unambiguously saw the earth as hostile”, 
aod they **had an almost murderous 
conception of iC. The hostile astitude to 
DMure. as well sa lo other eulturcs. whose 
gods were perforce to he destroyed, 'Nras 
incorporated in Judaic monoiheiam** and 
’’prased on (o CVistlanity as well” (pp 19*20). 
As for that other great fount of western 
civUjsaUon, classical Greece, it was 
predicatedon "the separateness of the Greeks 
from other peo^es”; all those whocoutd not 
speak Greek were reduced to being 
berbariaru. TheGreeks also fumi shed a large 



pilt of wktf was 10 become the *iaedieval 
icoeofriflty of dbemeM'': they iMroduced 
the pyfmies; the kynokepoh^ or dof- 
heeded people whom Columbus thought he 
would encounter in India: the Akepheloi. the 
people with no head and with their eyes oe 
their cheit; end (he cydopi. the people with 
onlyoneoye.*n>eOr^ world was inhabiied 
with numerous cenuurs, minotaurs. satyrs, 
and hybrid racea. all repReenucionf of people 
whom theOreeks taw asessenoally difTerem 
from them. As the authors of The BUnded 
Bye go on to argue. Roman hcerature is 
likewise replete with images of barbarous 
otherness, which eventually found their way 
into the medieval imaginaiion (pp 
With the shift from (he original leaching of 
Christianity, which focused on (he divinity 
that dwells wiihin. to the emphwis on the 
historical figure of Jesus himself. Christian 
history had become "m steadily tengthening 
chronicle of mass neurosis" (p 28>, The 
drive, initiated by Augusiine for "orthodox 
uniformity", which the authors of The 
Blinded Eye marie as a "major social and 
political problemitique of (he west", the 
"actual idea from which it goes manic and 
demented", was lo render western 
Christendom into "the most successful 
totalitaiian society known lo man" <p 2$). 
Ironically, it was the Christianity if the 
Inquisition, which visited untold horrors 
among millions of people, chsi was lo wage 
a relentless war against the ^barbarous 
Muslims' as wdl.andthat too aia time when 
"Muslim Spain was the only multiculiural 
society of European history" (p 31). Lei us 
not forget that Dante, the poet of 
Christendom, consigned the prophet 
Muhammad to the Inferno. 

The Blinded Eye goes on to delineate the 
manner in which the "anthropology of 
barbarism" was brought into the service of 
European colonialismand imperialism. In 
the last decade of (he 15th ceniury. 
Europeans set into motion three criUcal 
features that were hencehnh to constitute 
(he epistemologieal appraus ofcolomaJism. 
Before Ccriumbus even set sail. ^>ain and 
Portugal had already decided to carve up (he 
world between theinselves; the sole ri^ lo 
poasession had been staked. An obbging 
Pope was to confirm this amfigemeac in 
1493. In the year (hat Columbus set forth 
Into the unknown, the Jews were expelled 
from Spain, and European civiKaaiion had 
once again shown that it was to be 
charaCierited by exclusivity. The cirde of 
those who were lo be includ^ with the realm 
of the human, or at least the fully human, 
could only shrink, not expand. And. finally, 
having sailed and stumbled upon the 
Caribbean Islands, the Europeans at once 
assumed the unilateral prerogative (o name,* 
The islands were reehristened: lands deemed 
to be "empty" and "hirren" were, in 
fulMment of the divine command, peopled 


with the cMkkenof ChrssL God had onlmned 
that "waate" was inoffentive to his designs, 
and as (he in6genous people stood in Ihe 
way of produciiviiy (pp 73*76), their 
destruction was wrought as much with 
ingenuous arguments aad invocations to 
biblical teachings as with superior 
(cchnotofies. The stage had been set for the 
appropriation of the world. 

The AmcTKas (aad Liter other pans of (he 
werid.such as Australia) no doubt furnished 
many people celebrated m psooeers. and 
pioneers they were in inventing new inodes 
of pillage and in rendering the native 
population extinct. Europe had been 
speculaciAg about barbarians and strange 
races for some lime; the eacotmter with (he 
native Americae wet to r ea d er this wniir^ 
into an 'actuality*. Thus the numerous 
marvels of Ihe east found in earty maps, such 
as the dog'headed people of India, were 
tnnsposed to (he Americas, as in Mercator* i 
world map of 1531 (p 39). The beet minds 
of Europe were no* lo be devoted to 
deliberatingupon such questions as whether 
(he Amerindians were natural slaves. How 
could dsey, a people without faith, living 
outside the law. be otherwise? Although at 
least or>e pro m inent jurist, Francisco de 
Vitoria, was inclined agains] categorising 
Amerindians as natuml slaves, be had no 
di^iculties with slavery aa such, and was 
emphatically of the view that Africans were 
better as "slaves among Oirisrim than free 
m their own lands" <p 50). That great 
chronicler ofthc atrocities perpetrated upon 
(he Amerindians by (heSpMuads, Banoleme 
ds Las Casas, wh^ name is routinely and 
uiuhinkiofly died as aa indication of the 
west's purportedly unique capacity for sdf* 
criticism, and of (he quest for *tnith’ (hat 
hu guidsd (he west in its iniellactusi and 
political endeavours, nonetbeleu had a 
virvleat hatred for the *Turks and Moors, 
Ihe veritable barbarian outcasts of the 
nation".^ Las Casas, aoi surpriiifl|ly. had a 
radical 'other* too. and indeed even hit 
defence of the Amerindins appears quite 
something dse when we conti^ (hat he 
desired the mnbxation of Indians to be 
effected by pricsu rather than soldiers. 
Similariy Thomas ieffenon, peihaps the 
most oiUghianed of (he American 'found! ng 
fathers* (ihougb ii is easier tocsialogue what 
they deiooycd than what they founded), 
could not think of the American Indians as 
anything but children, and "tnnscendeM 
aecessiiy" ^ove him and his foflowen to 
incorporating them into thdr wortd*view,* 
The view of Je^enon was stiil somewhat 
benign, for most of his fellow Europeans, 
mote inrtined to ihiek of Amerkan Indsant 
(and the residenis of Polyaasia, Melanesia, 
vid other places) is ‘basbaraui savages' 
rsiher than 'noble savages', had already 
invented camibtJum. No greater sanction 
was needed to subjugaie or eliminaie 
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indigenous populations. Once a few Images 
of someihiTig that purported to becannibalism 
had been generated, they were endlessly 
circulated, and iteration would now perfonn 
the work of colonialism. 

Much of the terrain covered in The Blinded 
wi 11 be familiar to critics of colonial ism 
arid others who sre in the habit of serious 
reading, but it is the particular inflection 
which the authors furnish to their reading 
that gives their work a political edge beyond 
the ordinary. On (he subjeci of cannibalism, 
for instance, (he criiical question is scarcely 
whether ihe case for cannibalism has been 
proved or not; rather, the European obsession 
with cannibalism serves as "a pointer to Ihe 
power of the European mind lo overwrik 
the woild" (p 49). As they argue, "(he 
invention of (he other was s vital too) tor 
European self>conBciousness''.aAd when Ihe 
''uniLary framework thai united European 
self'Cenaciousness was under stress", Ihe 
need to redefine what was European led to 
(he perpeirsiiun of greater horrors without 
(p 42). Carrying (he story onward into (he 
era of British and French imperialism, one 
could certainly state ihai the English began 

10 gain some understanding of ihemaclves 
as English only after they had acquired iheir 
eolomei overaeai; and although the authors 
of TV Blinded Bye do not say so. it is also 
ccitainly arguable that a gresl deal of British 
colonial discourse has as its real subject the 
Englishneis of the Engl ish. Europe his never 
been able (0 do without Ks others; and though 
that may well be true of some or all other 
dvilisMions as well, nowhere was this other 
so unfailingly, thoroughly, and violently 
marked as irremediably, radically different 

11 would be a mi stake, moreover, to presu me 
(hat otherness wu more marked when clearly 
inflected with race; "no design the English 
attempted to impose on India or north 
America or Africa was not tint attempted 
on their own countrymen and later, with 
greater violence, on the Irish and Welsh as 
weir <p 2). One has only to read Marx's 
account of (he Highland Clearances lo 
underaund what violence the English were 
capable of against the Scots. 

This narrative of Ihe European production 
of otherrsess is necessarily crypcic, liable to 
be contested at every turn, and the forays 
into the "anthropology of barbarism" are 
bokL lome readers may gel the impression, 
which would be wholly erroneous, that 
violence and cidoniafism were a monopoly 
of (he west. In the preceding 500 years, 
however, colonialism hns largely been s 
matter of (he imposition the west upon 
(he reu of the world. From (he point of view 
of (he victim, there may not he much to 
choose between different forms of violence, 
but It IS the contention of the authors of TV 
Bli/^ed Eye that the violence of European 
conquest, colonialism, and subsequently 
fascism is altogether of a different kind than 


'lias 



Ihe vic^eAce associated with Iraditiocial' 
societies In their words, the ''violence bom 
of anger or hatred", often tinged with '‘moral 
fervour, however djsiasttfu I'*, or dw ritualised 
violence whkh did not completely render 
the victim into an other,'*were both gradually 
substituted by dispa&sionaie. amoral 'banal* 
violence based on nechanicil. fully secular 
COM cakulaiions" (p SO). The wotid-view 
of the master has had no room for ihe slave 
except as someone who was not fully human, 
and often no better than a thing, but the 
slave's cognition never r e ndered the master 
into someone other than a human, though 
no doubt a debased one. 

As I have argued. Davies, Alvares.Sardar. 
and Nandy look to the ftmre. and acconhngi y 
they lum their attention, in Ihe concluding 
pages, 10 the'‘Columbus withmM f Europe' t 
impositionofiiseJfonthe 'new world*. Asis, 
and Afnca first came in the form of 
colonialism and imperiaUim. now it is in the 
name of 'development'. Every non^wetem 
regime '‘operating within the European 
concept of the nation-state” has committed 
itself to a "gargantuan exercise in social 
engiaeenng" (p 82). and numberless crimes 
continue to lake plKc in order to prod 
supposedly slumbering peoples into 
becoming active participants in the project 
of modernity, in the massacre of their own 
civilised selves. In the earlier stage of the 
dominmion of European knowledge syuems. 
Ihe past of Europe was conceived as the 
present of non-European societies; in the 
script ihK is being written now. the future 
of tiw non*Eun^an world is only Europe's 
present. In this nightmansh scenario, the 
desUny of the non>£uit>pean world is to live 
in the quagmire of backwardness, and in 
envious and emasculated emulation of a 
worid that will never be within its grasp. 

Columbus is now firmly Installed within 
eKh of us. and his dislogding will require 
more than the afTirmatiOA of 'uni versal nghts' 
and what is called identity politics. 
Proclamations from podiums will not carry 
us very far. From (he vantage poi ni of today, 
as we look hack on the manner in which the 
west has been able to retain ihe management 
of dissent, so that dissent has to appear in 
those forms whkh the west has construed 
as being legitimate, it becomes frightenin^y 
clear that the'Veal ach ievement of (he bUnded 
gaze of ocuhu mundi is that even today all 
negodalion with western civilisation must 
be earned out through the west's con verttons. 
To secure amendment or concession, real 
people have to act either as if (hey were the 
other invented by Europe or as if they have 
become pan of the west" (p 87). As with 
the American Indians, so once again the 
choice being I'ffcted ihe rest of the world 
is either ensUvcmeni or convenum. But 
perhaps one need noi dCNpoir altogether. fr>r 
If ai one time only the west had its theory 
of the other, today I he other I (KM«developing 


its theortaa of the west (p 85). Th« may 
lend the west lo a differoit understanding 
of itself: it may also lead to the resuscitation 
of those submerged end dissenting 
Irvlinoes of the wes whkh. marginalised 
by the homogenising drive of coloiu ilism. 
today are (o be found largely in the non* 
west. We should read TV Bonded Eye as 
a clarion call for emancipation from the 
blindneu with whkh the west is afflicted 
and for the recovery of "our plural pasts, 
and through them our plural futures” 
(p at the authors put it in their final 
words, (hat is the "only means to reclaim 
the driwles silenced by Columbus' success. 
And to survive”. 
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Thtrt is almost fio principle introduced the Hindu personal code which did not already ejcist somewhere in ' 
Indio as accepted law, On the other hand, there were several existing, much more liberal principles which were decimated ' 
by the Hindu Code. In their determination to put an end to the growth of custoM. the reformers were pulling an end . 
to the essence of Hindu law: but they persisted in calling their codification 'Hindu 


I 
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IN the first decades of Indian independence, 
the codification and refonn of the Hindu 
personal law was hailed as the symbol of 
the new govemmenf s suppoaed commKment 
to (he pnndpleaof gender equality and non- 
discrlmmationenalvlAed in the eonstiuiion. 
The history of this legislation and its 
consequences over the years are in many 
ways a good example ^ the gap between 
governmental promise and performance, and 
(he course taken by siaie>initia(ed soda! 
refonn—a procesi that began with the 
eiublishmeni of British rule in large parts 
of India. 

The attempt to codify Hindu law was 
begun in the late ISih century because the 
colonial rulers wanted to bring under ihdr 
judicial purview aspecu of the social and 
political life of diverse communities which 
all erstwhile rulers had never encroached 
upon. Hie esiabliihmenl of Britiah rule 
marked an unprecedemed break from the 
past. Prior to that no rulers had sougM to 
intervene in what were considered as the 
imemal matters of the *jai’ or 'biredan' 
organisations of vvious communities, no 
matter how far-reaching the changes 
introduced at the (op. For instance, during 
Mughal fuk, the Islamic law explicitly 
recogni sed the (ndiuonal comimiaity^saaed 
institutions for resolving disputes. Hie 
Mughal court reserved to itself exclusive 
j uriidicriun only in matters they considered 
crimes against ^rulers, as well as in fiscal 
administration. Most family kinship 
disputes were not brought before Muslim 
official!. Rules for dispute resolution 
differed considenbly from one caste to 
another and from region to region,’ 

Hie Englishmen who came as traders in 
(he ITih century were befuddled at (he vast 
diversity and complexify of Indian society. 
Having come from a lociety where some 
aspects of family and community affairs 
came under the junsdiciion of canon law, 
(hey looked for simi lai sou real of authority 
in India. Thus began a new kind of study 


of sneierd 'shastrsa' to help the British 
develop a set of rules for governing 
contemporvy Indian sodeiy 
During Warren Hasdng's tenure, diipules 
regarding udwntance. (he laws regarding 
marriage, caste .nd rehgiout usages or 
inatiomoiu were to be settled for Hindus 
iCCordiAg(0(hettwioftlie*shis(er'. Why 
these snbfects and not others? To quote 
Duncan Dmn. 'Hasdngi and hascolleafues 
were... prediiposed to see the division d 
topics of law in terms of the coMemporary 
English divtsiocL,.*' 

They assumed tbm just as the European 
marriagB laws were based 00 Bibl ical leoets. 
so must ihe personal laws of venous 
conumuddes their legitimacy from 
some fundamental religious tenets: 

Alt msncrs of marriage and drvotce. and all 
queatioes of leaucncaas and dtambuuon of 
goods,... HI mauen ofreligioui worahip and 
daacipline. eacoramuaicaiaon and ao fonh 
were widire fte enctasive Jeriadicuon of (he 
Bishops* coons, sad (he law waa 
teekumaed law Wha (he Anflo*indsafl 
judges leal.. for 'opuuoni’ f'vyavaMba*) 
on Hiedu lev from (he pandita. end acted 
upon ibeae ceruficataa widKM boOwring lo 
aee whether they apeed wWi others given 
by (he aemepervues in (he KkecircumsUBces, 
(bey were cRuiacieg die practice of the Kiag's 
bench or (ho Conunon Pleas. This was of 
a piece with (he error perpatoaied by Sir 
Winianjonea.ihai bnhmina were 'prieaa*. 
Very few brahmuu ware priests and there 
ware priests who were not brehmies: end 
aiinilariy pandits were not biifacip's oflKrek. 
Or inylbii^ of (he kind.* 

There was no single or nruform body of 
canon law or Hindu pope lo legitimise a 
unifonneode for all the diverse communities 
of India, to ShaMrachaiya whose writ ran 
all over the country. But tbatdtd not prevent 
the British from searching. An even bigger 
miitake of the Briiiih ares that at (his point 
they look no steps to collect evidence of 
locH or caste custom. Hiis led to wide 
diierepuscies between the opcMom or reports 
of pessdKs in difTereni courts. Often same 


pandits gave different opimona on similv 5 
maiien. In order to arrive at a definitive i 
gm^ of the Indian legal syitem, (he East 
India Company began lo tram pandUa for 
its own service ei^ began to patnnJte i 
'ihaitric' education. Hits mclud^ setting 1 
op of a Ssnskni College at Banaraa and tt ■ 
CalcuRa However, since the effort begmi * 
in eastern India, the ihutric learning ' 
promoted by the company had a viilble ^ 
easiembiu.Theee pandits could report (he ' 
law moetly based on the school of Benares . 
and Mithila or the Bengali school . Southern 
schools of law were conspicuoua by their ' 
absence. 

In 1772 Hastings hired a group of 11 
pandits for the purpose of creasing a dlgeei 
of Hindu law, Hiia was made to order text 
in which the pandits followed the tufhorily 
of their paymasters The use of these Sanskrit 
pandiu to imerpret the cusiomary laws for 
the benefit of courts inevitably brought ki 
a heavy Anglo-bralmianicaJ bias. Hiis work 
was (nnslated into Persi an and from Persian 
into English. In March I77i Haibngs kM 
this work 10 London with a p<efa;e on its 
cultural background. In 177d ii wm printed 
in London under the t\Xk:ACodecfOe.'Joc 
Urwt. or. Ordinations of the> Pundits.''Tbk ' 
could be called (he first serious, though far 
from accurue. ^attempt at codification of 
Hindu law by the jud^ at all tevds. The 
lopics included deN. inheritance, civil 
procedure, deposits, sale of a stranger's 
property, partnership, gift, slavery, master 
«id servant, remand hire, shares in culti vatwn 
of lands, floes for damaging crops, 
defamation, assault, theft, vioknce, edult^. 
dunes of women, etc. 

This codification could not put an end to 
conflicting opinions. The British begin to 
increasing! y mistrust the pandits feeling that 
the latter were misleading the court or that 
(hey favoured the interests of their own 
caste. They were also geuing increatingly 
impatient with having to deal with a vast 
range of customs which had no shastric 
authority to back ihem. The resulting 
confusions end corruption Jed William Jones 
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toworiOAimore 'defmitive'code of Hindu 
Itwcompanble with iustinian ‘i OfrpusJttns 
fdriho use of Europcen judges in Jndf». He 
was detennarwd that 'Ihc British shouM 
administer lo [the Indian people| the heat 
ituutrH* law that could be discovered” and 
was determined to free the British from their 
''dependence on the pandMs”. To quote 
WilNam Jones: ”1 can no longer bear to be 
ai ihe mercy of our pandits, who deal out 
Hindu law as they ;dease. and make it ai 
reuonable rites, when they cannot fiad it 
ready made."* 

The code, prepend by Jones with the bdp 
of pandiu. had a stioni bias in favour ct 
(he Beii|a2 school. He Ihen went on to 
tranlaie Mmu Smriti which became one of 
the moil favoured teati of the Bntish. It 
influanced oriental imdies in the west far 
more profoundly than ii had ever influenced 
dMadminiitndon of la w i n pre^B ntish 1 ndi I. 
Despite repeated failures, the Bntish would 
not five up thdr search for an authentic text 
of Hindu law wntien by a Hindu shastn. 
After Jones, Colebrook tried his hand ai a 
similar compilation.' In a few yean time 
Colebrook’I translatiora of the Mitakshara 
and the Dayabhaia* became the two mou 
frequently quoted and relied upon sources 
in Mun judgments In the mean time several 
Sanskrit Kholart had attempted to write 
legal trtaiisea to meet with the British 
demand, tfevenhelesi the work of European 
author! on ihasiric law came to be ousted 
and used in prefer en c e even to the genuine 
Sanskrit sha^c works. 

*nwi grew the myth that Hindus were 
g overned by shastnc iqiunctions. These new 
law codes, backed by the authority of Bntish 
courts, began to make alterations in custom, 
even when the British law provided for 
protecOon of the latter. Since then custom 
hre been forced to stAiggIc againtt the Anglo* 
shaUrk law brought into existence at the 
behest of the Briiith. which was usumed 
to be (he personal law of Hindus. The liiaral 
and obstinate adherence to shastnc rules, 
misunderstanding their original purport, 
resulted in making the Anglo* Hindu law far 
more rigid than (he sbastraa. in iheir attempt 
I 10 make the shaitras more definitive, tht 
\ British forced it towards greater uru forenity. 
( This ossified Anglo-Hiadu law is wlw 
I the Indian parliament set out to reform in 
\ the firvdecade of Indian independence.‘Rie 
< Congress Party was then dominated by 
r lawymtnined in British law or people like 
j Nebrii and Ambedkar who had studied law 
I In England. They were not just English 
t educated but also educated in English law 
i| and h^consequently imbibed all (he cdoiual 
c biaaei regarding the ftincuoning of Indian 
i aodely as well as the changes that were 
9 luppoiedly needed to 'modernise* iL TMs 
ir is a mgjor mason that ihe reformed Hindu 
) lawisinconformity with'reforms* initiated 
during Bntish rule. 


The Hindu code bill began to be drafted 
10 Ihc 1940s. After a long astd chequered 
history, including various aoempts to scuttle 
h. a Hindu code bill was presented to the 
legislature in 1947. and referred lo a select 
committee beaded by the (hen law minister. 
B R Ambedkar. in IM. It faced tremendous 
apposdion both inside andouttide pwiiameiK, 
For example, among the written statements 
submitted to the Hindu law committee in 
1945 a large majority were opposed lo the 
notion of codification and a substamisl 
nufflbee of those who u^iported U offered 
only qualified wpporf. the Congress itself 
was ilUrply divided on the issue. In the face 
of (his opposition from within ard without. 
the government findly decided to split (be 
bill into four pens and pm it pteccmeal. In 
this process, the legislation underwent 
substMal change. By the time the Iasi of 
the four acts was pMied in the mid*50i. they 
were very differed notouly from the ongmal 
draft cu^ but aiso from (be code as ii had 
em er ged from the scleci comnuiiee headed 
by Ambedkar. 

Yet. even these highl y wmered down pieces 
of legislation were hailed as nothing less 
than Rvoludonary by tbeir propooenu in 
pvliament. using rvher exaggerated rhesorK. 
TMs rhetoric remained basically unchanged 
over the years ihtf the Hindu code was 
debated in parliament, and seemed to have 
hiUe relationship to the actual laws being 
debated. The itieiork Mcma lo have had 
more to do with Ihe rhetoncian't self mew— 
a paradosicai Mend of pompos i ty and self* 
contempt—derived from acceptance of the 
British ruler's view of Indian society. Thus, 
in 194g. B V Keskar. consutueat assembly 
memberfrom UP, remarked on Ambedkar's 
Hindu code bill: ”... I do not think there has 
been any bill so radical and so revolc’mary 
which ittrying to chinge (he very foundMions 
of Hindu society, a society which has 
remained fossiiised for the last thousand 
yearv**’ 

And. in 1956, when (he Hindu Succesirofi 
Act was passed in so altered a form that e veil 
its most ardent supporters feh compelled to 
see it as someihii^ of a fraud on women, 
the hyperbolical rhetoric nevertheless 
condiuied. To quote S S More: 

...our pest which creased and perpetuued the 
castt system... which allowed the sudm to 
reroaiD in abject slavery, is tfill hxngiiig ovec 
us; but we are ttnvieg ID tbe bonds of 

the pajl if>4 march aa aleadily and ftrrely 

as possible towards i new bon^. towards 
a new heaven, where the tocialiibc order 
shall prevail.' 

This rheiork functioned In two ways. 
Pint, It projected a mytf that Indian women 
were almiutely oquaT under the new laws. 
By a curious sort of myopia, or rather 
double vision. It became possible 
si mulianeously lo gi ve less Than equal rifhu 


to women, even in newly enacted laws, and 
yet to claim that equsJ rights had been 
given. Thus. Mu I la's finne^iet of Hindu 
Law. the standard scholarly text on the 
subject, states *in the preface: ”The 
outstanding feature of the changes made 
in (he law is (hat all diipariry in the rights 
of men and women and disabilities based 
on...sex are eliminated in matters of 
marriage. succeailoA and ad^ion."'* And 
again I aier; *'M ale and female heirs are no w 
treated as equal without any diiiinctton."'* 
This in abook which documents at length 
the glaring diiparitlei that persisi. eapecitily 
in nutters of succession and adoption. At 
the popular level too. the notion came lo 
prevail that the reformed law was not only 
an ideal piece of legislation but had also, 
like a magic wand, actually removed all 
ii\juuicei. Thus, on May 10. 1956. the 
Hindustan Times carried an advertisement 
for C P Sippy’s film Shsimati 4i0. which 
proclaimed; 

Red Lerier Day la the History of Social 
Refonn? Parliament Passe! Hindu Successiofl 
Bill and Removes Age'Old lejutiicc to 
Women! Here is a picture to uphold these 
ideas «4)ich Mizm a new trail m revolutionary 
social dramaaf 

17111 is not to suggest that the euphoria 
served no purpose or was merely so much 
hot air. It did help to establish the notion 
of women's equality as a desirable ideal to 
which (he Indian polity was to be committed. 
It is noteworthy that all the mernbers of 
parliament opposing this reform in Hindu 
law, whether (hey were from the Congreu 
or from other parties such as the Hindu 
Mahasabha. never failed to preface and end 
(heir speeches with an emphatic disclaimer 
of any intention to oppose justice for women. 
Thit establishment of some minimum 
conseAMS on the need to protect women's 
interests was in itself a worthwhile 
achievement, on whkh law ministerPaiaskar 
commented when the most controversial 
act. (he Hindu Succession Act, was finally 
being debated in 1956: ”1 am happy that 
in spite of some very passionate speeches... 
the majority of (he members of this 
house. ..are ia favour of doing justice to 
women...whatever the other differences.”'' 

However, the fnp between rhetoric and 
reality wu too lar^ to remain uwtouced. 
Not only the opponena but even some of 
the preponents^the acts r^wuetUy pointed 
out that they fell fv ihon of equality. When 
law minister Biswas, in 1954. claimed that 
'Ihe delay” was "fully justified" becauK 
over (he yean the **biuer opposition** to (he 
bill h^ died down," Hukura Singh pointed 
out: It is not the public opinion that has 
changed but...the government that has 
changed iu attitude.. .This Is not the ofiginal 
biU...Tha Hindu code his prKiieally been 
given up by (his government.'"' 


ten the luiMeoce 00 codi lyii^ ttd 
naifyint Hindu Uw7 There ieems (d be e 
feedntteck emoni te ucUJ reformer* In 
piftkuler end te English gduCTted elite in 
leneril, with unironnity u e v^cle of 
Mlionel umcy. in the vein of Bntish di suste 
for polytheism end glorification of 
monotheism es somehow inihnsicaily 
morally superior, the reformers express 
disgust with the diversity of Hindu lew es 
practised in different regions, end with its 
complexities. The reformers perceive 
themselves es modernising wo^uuers 
wielding the axe against the mystifying 
jungle of Hindu lew. The destructive 
metaphor of cutting down trees rooted in 
theeerthise revealing one. B V Kesksr's 
Opinion was widely shared among the 
sealous reformers; 

...the preieni day Hindu law is a mase; ii 
is a jungle lUie the larai oriunderbaM ie 
which ali sons of practices and tradJdoas 
come up . .(he time has come wfaee this nuae 
of Iriditioni and eouflter*traditions should 
he put an end lo and we must rabonsNia and 
consolidate the law.*^ 

Time and again, the reformers put 
forward the argumeni that uniformity is 
necessary. without explaining why. simply 
assuming that uniformity ii an uR' 
questioned good. One such typical 
staiemeni by S C Shah ‘*We have had 
Hindu law varying from place to place, 
province to province, having all kinds of 
local customs and family customs ..It ii a 
very great thing that we will, for the first 
time, have a uniform code at feast for the 
Hindu cornmuniiy."'' 

K\[ who questioned that uniformity was 
a great thing were labelled and dismissad 
by the 'progressives' led by Nehni as 
naactionariM. However, a careful study of 
the opposition shows a wide ^ectrum— 
ranging from mitMltest idealisation of the 
customary Hindu law, including its 
diacri mi oatory aspects, to more thoughtful 
advocacy of retaining di vanity, recognising 
(hat community'based law had grcaier 
imiHecnemability. and allowed people more 
options. Some argued that divenity was 
not itself an evil. and. more imporunt. (hat 
Hindu law had not been impoaed by te 
stale or other authority from above but had 
grown from popular conireuua and that 
(his character should be preserved. 
Kameihwar Singh, a Coogreaa MP from 
Bihar, tried presendni this vlewpoiat but 
te no avail: ^Tbe diversity perc^ble in 
different parts of the country goes a great 
way in establishing the fact (hat popular 
acceptance and not imposiUon frwn any 
centra] political authority has been te 
sanction behind the pereonal taw of te 
Hindus.... we should not take the seening 
dJvefsIiy as an evil which must be 
Instantaneously removed.” ** 


At one level, ten. te quetfion was also 
one of how far te state should take it upon 
itself to iattrfere in people's penooal and 
commuoity lives. Antedhar was among 
(hose moat enamoured of te suie's right 
to run people's Nvea. Hedeclared that there 
was no ^here in which te state could not 
iMerfere: Tcople talk about customs ia te 
country, Wdl, why havecustomagiown?...! 
thi nk the answer is. .that so far as this country 
is coocerned. there never was such a thing 
as partiameM 

Disr^aiding an inieijeciNii regarding te 
cooistBKeand legal validity of uMiiuikw 
wid) tepmhineni in Et^lant he wmon: 

Wbai cter «sy was left opco to regulate 
their life except to make dte own casicen. 
bccauae ten vaeae partrafBflai...7 Bii when 
we have got s psrtianeat, the funcbon of 
wtidi IS to make lav. te quaaden tel wt 
kavc to.. **'^***^ is wtwdMT wa ire goiag 
mallow ibe people as such wbo are ouaide 
die perliaiaeai ^ have a pariUei aMhoniy 
to make teir cusaMnary lawt.. 

1701 perception of te Hale aaan inaoumen 
of social reform to be imposed on people 
without creating a soda! conMnsut d srtw 
essentially from the norms of funcdonini 
inhereoi in colomalisi state machinery and 
ideology . The English educated elite amoog 
the Indians had faithfully ImMbed the 
colonial aiaie's ideology, prelecting itadf as 
the most progreauve lAsmtnent of aocial 
reform, feiling to realiae (hat many of there 
enacimanu (aoch aa the Sharada Act) 
remained peper tigen of arhich peoj^ were 
not even aware. Iht eo r uen y t for Indirei 
society, labelled beckward. uncivilised and 
d egene rne, wu all porvaaire. Notice te 
words used by Ambedkar: *'...some 
Gommuruues like (he Hindu community 
needed te reform so badly— it was a stum 
dearartce."** 

Having argued that customary law 
mnouBied to '^anarchy" andtet tt had e ^ved 
only because India lacked a parliament, he 
elio put forward the self-coatradictory 
argumcTii he had picked up from (he 
orienuJiatt thbt Indte society was stadc: 

...dtia society is aa iaan aocSety. The Hindu 
aocieiy has alwa)rs believed tel law malaai 
is te fnactwD eiter of god or te 'saviti' 
aod tec Hindu society has norigki m ehaage 
te lew. Thee beug so. te law ia Hindu 
society has reaaiaed wbat H was for 
gaacralson . Society has never accepted ks 
owa power and ka owa frepimiihilky ia 
meulteg ksaociikecoaoiBie and legal life. 
It ia for te Ant tune tel we SR pcno^BI 
Hteu society id take (his Rep.* 

The derfvabon of dds leminology from 
chat of te British nilera is apparent It was 
a coRvnonplace of l^ century Bridih 
thought to lebd Indian aociccy Hagnant and 
RslHaiii 10 change. The divenity of Indian 
s ocksy and culture bewildered te BritUh 
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rulen and made te task of lynirallted 
governanc e difricuhi accustomed as they 
were to the reUQvely far more homogcMOUi 
Bocietiea of Europe. Hence ihelr desire (o 
homogenire Indian society. Its norms aod 
piactieea. andto wipe out alHhoaediversUfea 
dHi drey couM not comprehend. Hui attitude 
w« inherited by the Ei^lish-educated Aikra 
of indepcedent India along with ibd 
nrechiocry of colonial government that had 
felly intmnaliaad k. 

Arrogatiag lo themselves the status itf 
‘first time* reformers only betrayed the 
ignoriMe of te Nehru camp. The evolution 
of law ia precolonlal India provides ample 
cvideace of change and reform. To take the 
most obvious example, the instiiution Of 
te dayabhaga system by 'iimutavahana* 
which Is considered as the more liberal and 
reformed school over the more Mthodoi 
'mitakshara'. However, the latter was not 
stack either. Pour mqjor ichooli evolved 
within mitakshara. There it almost no 
priodplc introduced by te Hindu code 
which did not already exist somewhere in 
India as accepted law. Three were, however, 
several existing much more liberal, 
principles which were decimated by te 
Hindu code, and have not been r es tored 
even today. <1 will provida examples of 
some of these later In this paper.) In teir 
Slated determination to pui an end to the 
growth of cuHom, the reformen wrew'ln 
faesputting aa end to the essence of Hindu 
law. yet they persisted in calling their 
codifkatiOA 'Hindu'. 

a 

The smritis are coUections of precepts 
written by risbis«-4hal is, Mges of antiquliy. 
All of the imrieikars stresi te importance 
of custom and usage. But te very sama 
Mhorities who insist that these smrittkan 
were the founding fathers of Indian 
jurisprudence themselves admii that ethical 
and moral obligreions wereregarded by drese 
exponents ofdhanna aso^morelmponaoce 
ihtt legal oUigationi. Justice Desai in Ns 
authoritative iotroductionioMulla'stresfiae 
on Hindu law eaya that “...much of the 
tJidjtioAil law of ancient India would be 
termed as 'morality’ beoHise that lew w« 
sot *a direct or circuitous command of a 
monarch or sovereign (o peraoni in i Mate 
of iubyectioe lo its author’".^' 

Dhremashaetru were not tti;icliy religious 
Mtiies either. Dhanna itself mean te 

iggiegme ofdutiei an] obligHioos. relifioax. 
morel, social and teN. *niiscodeof<Biannic 
conduct wasexpected from each of the foeial 
rolei a person performs. Bui there Is no 
reiempt to Inslit on a universal code tor all 
of humanity. It is meant to be situation and 
time ipedAc as weU es person and |kace 
specihe rmher than an immutable set of 
laws. And te authority to tenge or Hart 



MV eu9(omi too liai with not iuat the 
hut elio with the *kula* or family. 
Ntrada states: '‘Cusion is powerful and 
overddes the saered law**.” Manu Smriti 
itMlf, which was sought to be provided 
with the halo of fina] authority, stresses: 
**A king... must inquire liuo the law of 
Ciitet (jati), of districts (ganapada). of 
guilds (shreni). and of families (kuli). istd 
settle the peculiar law of each” and goes 
on to add; "Thus have the holy sages, well 
knowing that law is grounded on 
immemorial custom, embraced is the root 
of all piety good usages long estaM I shed.”'' 

Evan some of those smrtus which deal 
eihaustively with various topics of law 
and are generally referred to as codes were 
not codes In the strict sense. The lurvivnig 
known imrilis were compiled at differeni 
times and in different parts of the country 
and conscquenily differed considerably 
from each other. B ut eharactenstieally. none 
of the smritikars pick up cudgels with or 
deny the authority of other smntikan in 
an attempt to prove (hat theirs is the moat 
Mthoritaiive version of a single code of 
conduct. Instead, they assume that (he 
various codes should coeaist. not 
challenging each other. 

The imriii was not aumoomk law whkh is 
ttw resuh of a me form of kiisSauon or is 
promulgated by the iiaie in its owe person. 
It wai 'QOt imposed by any superior 
iiilhority...The general effective motive, 
according loiheeeHnnQkars. wasobeervance 
of dharma and the sanclrani recognised by 
the people thenuelvei . one view of the 
genesw of tegel institutes [codes] «es that 
Ike king and the law were created by the 
people^ 


Most of the leading smritikars make 
explicit stasemcMa to t)M effect Porexample. 
Medhadthi and Vljnaneshvan. as also the 
' Mahobhorato and the Arthafhostn of 
|lCauiilye. maintain the view that Jaw as 
^ enjoin^ in the vedas and the smnbs was 
I of popular origin and the sanction behind 
that law was not the will of any supreme 
'taoponl power.^ 

The smnti of Yajnavalkya gives a list ^ 
(20 sages as law givers. The mitakihara 
^explains that the enumeration is only 
c lUuitrative and dharmasutras of others are 
f not excluded. There is no aiiempt to assign 
t a hierarchical order to the authority of their 
e authors. 

u Brihispati (one of the 20 important 
rt amritikars) ruled that adeeixion must not be 
k made solely by having recourse to the letter 
bof written codes since if no decision was 
^made according to the reason of the law or 
o' accord) Ag to immemorial usage, there might 
£be a failure of juttice. Acting on these 
c«principlei the rishis abrogated practices 
0 .which had come to be condemned by the 
d^Mople and ordained and prescribed raJei 
00 pnetieea and cuttoms which had 


come to be recogatsed and followed by the 
people.** An oA*repeaad maxim was that 
reason and justice are lo be given more 
regard thin mere texts. 

The dharmasutras of Gautama. 
Baudhayanaa, Apastimba, Harita and 
Vasishtha are accepted to be the most 
ancient of those estam and deal with duties 
of human beings in variout relations. 
However, they do not prattad to be anything 
more than compositions of ordinary 
moruls and the writen do not hesitate to 
make clear that often they are merely 
‘'compilers of tiadilioiis, handed down to 
them and clung to that poaition even when 
introducing changes and reforms.”** 
Composed in diffeieni pans of the country 
•I differca times, they wero not bodies 
law siruggliag with eachodier for supremacy. 
EKh author Mcepts the vali6ry of other 
schools of lew, Pw iiweace. Apaitamba's 
work, wbkh is believed to embody the 
cuttomsof ccnair regions of aouihcni India. 
IS one of the most r e sp e c t e d suuai. While 
emphasising die view that the vedas were 
the source f praiiiam‘) and nucleus of all 
knowledge. Aptsaiabe takes care, at the end 
of hii work, to impress his pupils with the 
statemeoc: "Sooie declare that the remaiiung 
duties (wibefa have not been tau^ hoe) 
mutt be leamt from women and men of all 
casiei” and goes on 10 add:‘The knowledge 
which... women possess tithe compksioo of 
all study."** 

The OoMomo Ohonmaiinra which is 
believed to be the oMett of the extant 
works on law fays down (be iniuncuoA that 
ihe king is duiy*bouad to preserve the 
time-honoured insiitutioos end ussges of 
di fferenicomauaitiea—culb vaiort. traders, 
herdsmen, mooeykoders and aitiswi. The 
king is not expected to impose his lews on 
others, only to preserve and imptemenL 
The adhered to the doctrine of accepted 
usage sod the enjoined duly of (he 
interpreter of law is to see that customs, 
practices aod family usages pcevailcd over 
any outside writ. TTBidittioguished Hindu 
law from those of societies which adhered 
the idea that the word of god came to them 
in Ihe form of s sacred text. 

There is no concrete evidence of which 
caste end eonunuoity't cuttomx were bei ng 
documented by penicultr smritiksrs If at 
all they had any practical applicaiion, it 
was local and specific to certain groups. 
The rishis who compiled the saritis did not 
exercise temporal power nor do they owe 
(heir authority to any soverap power. 
Therefore, whai they eAfolned was not 
.intended to be impost from above on any 
community. The aulhmty their codes 
enjoyed depended oa IM reverence they 
were able to elicii and (be wiltingnesi of 
groups and individuals to submit issues to 
judgment under its provisions. This 
reverence could not be imposed by force 


es modem judges do by ihneateniBg to 
punish on a charge of icontempC'of court’ 
people who criticise them or ignore their 
jtidgmenis.Most important of all. a dhannic 
code, in their vley* one which was 
“agreeable to good conscience". 

Gandhi is one of Che few modem social 
reformers to have understood this simple 
principle. By Ihlt means he could propose 
a radical agenda of soeial reform for all 
communities seeking sanction from no 
exulnslc authority—textual, religious or 
temporal—and initiate a far-reaching 
campaign for social reform, declaring: 
Every word of the printed works pasainf 
nuiier as 'shasirai* ii eot. In my opinfon, 
a reveiiiion... The inicrpreiation of accqited 
tens has undergone evohitioa and is capable 
of indeflaite evohiuoa. even u the hienaa 
ipidlect and heart are... Nothing In the 
ihestras which ii manifestly contrary lo 
universal truths and morals can stand... 
Nothiag in the shascru which is capable of 
being reasoned can stand if it is in conflict 
with resson,** 

He (hen goes on lo add: *'My belief in Ute 
Hindu scriptures does noi require me to 
accept every word andevery veoe as divinely 
inspired...! decline lo be bound by any 
iottspretation. however learned it may be, 
if it Is repugnant to reason or moral sense.”** 
He could present himself as a modern-day 
sage calling upon people lo overthrow 
cunoRis that did not confom to principles 
of equality and juttice or weni against “good 
conscience” because he had inherit^ a 
tradition whereby the power to change its 
own customary law rested with each 
community. 

This continues to be in tome essential 
ways a living tradition In India. Each catte 
and suti<asie and occupational grouping 
continues to assert its ri^t to regulate (he 
inner affairs of its respective community and 
does not pay much attention lo either ancient 
textual authofiues or modern parliameni- 
enacted liwi. When a person or a group in 
India seek to defend a particular practice or 
reeist foUowingaomethiog being proposed, 
the common staiement one hears across the 
counoy; “hemwrtyaSantQaisohihotahaV' 
or "konaritifodahmeifiioyohnofunehaka 
hoi" (**This is bow it happens in our 
cMunuruty” or “In our biradah we don’t do 
it that way**.) 

In direct contravention of (he genius of 
the indigenous law, the British rulers, through 
(he privy council, laid down (hit only such 
customs would be recognised in law as were 
ancient, observed without interruption, 
uniform, obligMory, and nM 'immoraT’ or 
“opposed to public policy*. The legislaton 
in independeot India unquestioningly 
incorporated this fonnulatioo into (he Hindu 
code, (hereby not only enabling both 
themscl ves andjudgesarbitranly to oyenurn 
any custom by labelling It 'immoral* but also 
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cimom itMlf. At Ambedktr 
fuecinciky ii: '*Wtac ve we 4k>tnf ? We 
ire thuninf down the growth of new 
cutlomt. We ue not destroying existing 

The Indien legitlawrc thus completed 
ihe process, begun by the privy council, 
of trying to homogenise end tiullify 
custom vy pracdce by imposi ng on it twrras 
of their own devising Although the British 
cl limed (hii they only mterpreied Hindu 
(or Muslim) lew end did not interfere with 
it. in fict by the very proceu of setting up 
iheir lew courts for judicUi interpreution 
(which icquired ihe force of Itw through 
the notion of binding precedent) the British 
altered the liw^in some ways beyond 
recognition and irretrievably. Lei us lake 
a couple of examples—many moR could 
be cited. Accord! ng to V ijnaneswara, in the 
miukshara. 'sindhan* (women's wealth) is 
explicitly defined as including wealth 
ocquired by inheritance and partition. But 
the privy council in 1912 diKirdcd this, 
deciding ihii neither wealth inherited from 
a male nor wealth inherited from a female 
becomes a woman's stridhan. and that, 
therefore, on Her death, it does not pais to 
her heirs bui reverts to the hem of the 
person from whom she inherited it. the 
Maharuhtra school was in certain respects 
the most liberal of the different schools of 
Hindu law in giving recognition to the 
rights of women, ttie founder of this school. 
Nilakamha Bhalta, does not merely present 
iradilional solutions but suggests that he 
evaluates ihem keeping in view the current 
needs of society. Even though in (he early 
years the law courts look (his school 
seriously, it slowly was eclipsed in favour 
of more conservative schools. The same 
happened with other more liberal schools. 
For instance, in 1908. the Bombay high 
court rejected the B<iiamabhatit of the 
Maharashtra school which was favouraNe 
lo women. This work was written by a 
woman named Lakshmidevi. who 
expressed very liberal views and gave well' 
reasoned interpretations in furtherance of 
the rights of women. At one lime 
considerable importance was attached to 
the opinions of this author by the Bombay 
high court but in later decisions the same 
court ruled that this text '*caiiAoC be accepted 
without due caution and examination'*,'^ 
Another very telling interpretation relates 
to the definition of "legal necessitv'*. for 
w hich a ' kana*. or manager of joint family 
properly, can alienate it. to include 
“paycrwAl of government revenue".^* 

These court judgments, over time, became 
more authoriiaiive than the shastris from 
whom they supposedly derived their 
authority. Even though in the beriming 
these judgmenis affected only the disputed 
parties, they slowly came to be seen as 
binding on the entire community becauK 


British jufiipnidentt pve (he weight of law 
to judidal This too added an 

unprecedented rigidity to HiAdu law. The 
numerous high court, stgmme court and 
pvivy council ikcisions pve rise to a mass 
of case law which carrw to supersede not 
only customary usages but dte dtastric texts 
on which they claimed to base their 
pranouncements 

Perhaps evea more importani than their 
ramakiftg of (he law through mi sinter* 
preiation was the British attempt at 
destruction of people's own insliruiions of 
arbitration and settlement. A distant law 
court, functioning In a foreign language, 
and observing bewildering procedures 
imported from a foreign country, was to 
administer laws which had form^y been 
understood and decided at the community 
level. When, for instance, it is said ihat the 
Bombay school of mitakshara law 
recognised more female heirs than did the 
other three schocIs.iMt meant that people 
in that area by iradilional practice 
recognised and honoured the claims of 
those heirs. Once the British courts took 
over, however. ii meaBi that they 
translated—and often mistranilaied— 
certain texts, arbiiranly rejecicd some, 
including those that favoured women, and 
decided dittos in a way that took power 
comi^etcly out of people's hands, leaving 
them at the mercy of English educated 
lawyers. 

It was repeatedly pointedoui. in the course 
of (he dehmes on (he Hindu code, both in 
and outside parliament, that codification 
might well lead to making life more difTicult 
for people, unless machinery was set up to 
implement the law easily and swiftly. 
Language was the first nbttarte Poriosance. 
Venkatraya Sarms pointed out: 'The 
codification of Hindu Law In English will 
give 10 rt a permawM alien character...*'^ 

The second obstacle was the expense and 
delay Involved in liUgaiiOB. Hiis was most 
evidimt m (he case of divorce, which (he 
reformers claimed to be introducing for the 
first time to Hindu society, even (hough they 
were repeatedly lold that formal divorce 
existed amongst large sections of (he 
populaftoft, mB4eJacic divorceeven amoog 
(he upper castes, who claimed in theory (hat 
marriage among (hem was indissoluble. 
Despite bong r em inded repeatedly over (he 
years (hat legal divorce would be inaccessible 
lo most people unless insiitstkms were 
estibtishad ssd impteiiMBd for this purpose, 
the government took no amps to do so. Id 
194^ (Ik Madras Piovincial Backward 
.Oasses League, m a statement ardently 
supporting Ihe Hindu code, had said: 

Divorce ...is also welcome—but the 

paoeedtfc for obtaining divorce should be 

simplified aad made wuhin ibe easy reach 

of the poor b^kwird claatca whoconsiiiuie 

nearly 65 per cent of the Hindu poputauoa 


in (his province. We are poor and cannot 
afibfd.' expensive mwures of going to the 
court for obtaiiung a divorce, f suggeit. 
(herefore, that some government olTicers 
should be eiurusved witti (his power in each 
disVKi for iDstance, dixtrtci registrar of 
■xsurances, sub regisirai or panchsyat 
officert.^ 

Thereafter, too, cKh lime (he divorce 
provisions were discussed in parliament, 
tins point was raised. In 1951, forexamf^. 
Babu Ramnanyan Singh of Bihar said: 
‘In.. 90 percem of the lodety, we know thai 
divorce is a daily routine. .. Two. four or 
five of them sit t^ethcr, both the contending 
parties come and they break some sulk of 
grassland Iheir mutual lelationi aRbroken^ 
this coASiitutcd the 'divorce'. Not a penny 
was lo be incurred on this nor any 
botheration. ..Now all of (hem will have to 
go to the diithd judge for divorce, whai a 
lot of expenditure and botheration wilt thia 
procedure meanT'** 

He then went on to remark that ihc effect 
of passing such laws without creating an 
implementation mKhinery would be that 
pe^e would ignore them and continue to 
rely on their own institutions: "We have 
pn^ayais and panchs; and Uihce) in our 
country customi and usages are pliable, (hey 
will continue to hold good and people would 
accept them automatically.. . What tte country 
thinks, and whai she needs, government 
never worry about ii ...the government go 
on spending money lavishly.. go on peuing 
baseless and futile laws a^nit the will of 
ttw public."*’ 

CD Pande of Uttar Pradesh gave a graphic 
account of the reality of governmcni 
funetjoning—how it worked to hanai rather 
than (0 help people, and iherefore how Its 
arrogating to itself more powen could only 
nsean more harassment urUcas people had 
the wisdom to keep a healthy distance from 
tins lyrannical machinery; 

They do no( have enough money even to. ..try 
osdiMry cesei, which sit pending for several 
moaibs logether... in this country 
unfommately whenever a ciUxen comes into 
coeiwi with government machinery, he is 
subjected to vexations at every step...A d 
ordinary citizen finds u difficuli even to get 
a ration card Do you think it will be easy 
to get a divorce ccnificate Id s coun of law 
for a person who is ignoraM and poor? You 
have not got the machinery to deal with the 
cases.. .People manage iheir own afTairs ia 
an automatic nuDnet.. .You wish lo lake upon 
youneir a responsibility for which you are 
not prepared.* 

A brief ex am I oai ion of the four acts will 
illustrate some of the points outlined above. 
For reasons of space 1 am only focusing 
on some of the salieni absurdities and 
drawbacks inifoduced though much more 
van be added if one were lo examine the 
changes introduced in detail. 
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Hvlou Ma»uac£ Act 

The Hindu Marriige Aci. by the lime ll 
was passed in 1955. had undergone 
considerable change, lu original provision 
for civil marriage had been removed and 
separalely passed under the Special 
Marriage Act, 1954. Its major innovuions 
related to the abolition of the requiremcnl 
that husband and wife be of the seme caste 
as a necessary precorsdition for a valid 
marriage. Use enforcement of monopmy. 
and uniform provisions for ditsoluiion of 
marriage for all castes. 

The flrsi iwo were more or less generally 
accepted as desirable in theory if noi in 
practice, by the time the bill came to be 
passed, 7^ main objection to enforcement 
of monogamy spring from resentment at 
MuiUtns being allowed polygamy^a point 
we shall deal «i(h later—although 
cuiiomary law regarding *karewa’ 
marriages, polyandry, polygamy with a 
view lo having a son in case the first wife 
was unable to provide one. were also 
canvused. The major part of the debate 
came to revolve around the provisions for 
dissolution of marriage. The legislators 
had borrowed lock, stock aisd banel the 
British notions of dissolution which had 
developed very stowly and hesitatingly 
through Uk 19th century in Englahd. tn a 
deiirt td adhere to the Biblical dictum 
*'Whai Ood hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder**. English law had. as it 
were, constructed a series of steps on the 
way to complete dissolution, and had also 
provided for backtracking-^ence the 
provisions for void and voidable marriage, 
restitution of conjugal rights, judicial 
separation. Legal language used by British 
juri^)Tudence refers lodjvorecor separanon 
granted by a court as 'relief, which is to 
be granted only to an "aggrieved** spouse. 
The logic appears lo be that marriage is a 
punishment from which the "erring" spouse 
deserves no 'relief*. Hence the 
establishment of the legal prirKiple that a 
ipouse cannot "take advantage of his/her 
own wrong** to seek relief and the even 
more absurd principle that if both parries 
concurred in wanting a divorce this 
amounted to "collusioo" and the divorce 
Uiould be refused. 

IA contrast, the customary Indian practice 
of dissolution of marriage went through no 
such stages. Dt fat to separatio«w4iviAg 
separately without formal Assoluiion—was 
practised routinely. Some testa also 
provided for dissolution if a spouse 
disappeared or was categorised as a 
'degeneraie*. In the large number of 
communn ies where di vorce and remarriage 
were prKtiied. the split wu a one*ume 
affair, twt requiring the couple to go through 
formal stagea. The negotiations were 
conducted by the community decision* 


makingbody inaieMvely fkaiblc manner 
Undoubtedly, among certain upper caste 
communities which condemned women to 
live under numerous restrictions such as 
purdah af>d disinheriiaoce. customary law 
did not provide women adequate protection 
against the caprieioasoeM of men and 
allowed for imbalances such as only men 
being allowed the rigM to unilaseraJ divorce 
tfMJ even polygamy. However, in a large 
number of Ron*Sanskritiaed communities, 
women loo enjoyed the right to leave their 
narriage without incurring any social 
siignia. For inslanee, even today in 
Rajasthan there are several communities 
among whom a woman can freely walk in 
and out of marriage with no other 
restnetions except that the man she has 
chosen as her nest husband must iti mbu rse 
iN prior husband the amount the latter paid 
u bride price end mamage espertditure. 
Some systems like the 'marum^kaitayam* 
in Kerala even practised whai amouiued to 
divorce on grounds c^ iKooipaiibihiy at 
the inslanee of either partner. As K 
Kuttikrishna Menoa. government pleader 
from Madras pointed out; 

The local legislature has passed die Madru 
Marwnakkaitaysm Act (XXII of 1933} 
coaiahiing proviSMMS legirdiRg mamage 
and divorce wlueh are far more liberal ihaa 
dioie net widi in any other pan of the 
dviUsed wcfW ... Drioice nay be effected 
by a legMcred instrument of dissolutioa 
exaeuMd by die pvtles ..or by an order of 
a dvil court on a pedooa presented by a 
husbaad or a wife.,.the poriUon need not 
allege any frouadi. ..die mere doare ofeciher 
party ..is coasidcrod suffieieai....The 
completa freedom. has crm disturbed the 
domeabc tranqtallity td the people in any 
way..." 

Such fonnsof divorce Bnnlty. after much 
debate, were excepted under section 29(2) 
which reads: "Nothing contained m (hi s act 
shall be deemed to affect any right 
recogDited by custom or conferred by any 
special enactment to obtain (he dissoliRion 
of a Hindu marriage. wbe(her solemnised 
before or after the conunencement of this 
act." Giving these forms of divorce the 
rigbi to cO'exfst wiin the contrary 
requirements of the Hindu Marriage and 
Divorce Act. amouncs (o declaring ihal the 
new law has no teeth at all. U is not 
surprising, therefore, that barring a small 
section of (he urban educated elite in India, 
very few people go to court to get ihdr 
mamagei dissolved. Often tbe women are 
abandoned by (Imir husbands and thus 
divorced dc foe to without any formil 
procedures, or the nykier is sntled through 
the mediation of brradari elders. 

The norms set up by the Hindu Mamage 
Act were derived from (a) British law and 
Viciorian notions of the easeniiel 
indissolubilily of marriage, and (b) the 


hegemonic culture of donunant groups 
llvi ng on the nocih* western plains of India 
which was far more repressive than the 
culture of many other regions and even of 
lower status coifimuhitics in (his same 
repon. 

The Hindu Marriage Act imposed the 
notionof adversarial divorce and the notion 
that it should be made as difficult at 
possible, which were imported from \9th 
century Briinn. Tbe lawmakers failed to 
draw on indigenous systems of divorce in 
ftaming the law. This was pertly because 
of a contempt for indigenous systems, 
especially ihiat of the south, which was 
shared both the supporters and the 
opponents of (he Nil. For example, S.P 
Mookerjee of West Bengal, speaking 
against (he bill.expressed typically cavalier 
disregard of the alternative lystems 
available in the south: "Somebody 
said...that south India was specially 
progressive and many of the laws which 
we are considering are already in exiiience 
there today. I say good luck to south India. 
Let south India proceed from progress to 
progress, from divorce to divorce...why 
force il on others who do noi want iiT'*^ 
Several members of parliament pointed 
out that the framers of the Hindu Mamage 
Act were mistaken in thinking (hat British 
notions and practices were more advanced 
than Indian ones. To quote S C MIsra: 
"...there are certain people... who think that 
they have brought forward a very 
progressive measure...it is certainly not 
more progressive than what you...see 
around you...It is just like the foreigners 
who came to India and said: 'You Hindus 
are in dariiness. We are bringing you out 
into enJightenmenL****' 

In an incisive and well*reasoned speech, 
a sutqMHterof the bill. Jaisoorya of Medak. 
pointed out: 

Hm hofi minisicr's miniitry evidently did 
■01 know where lo look for ivorce clauiea. 
Tbey possibly thought there Is nothing ia 
oursockni lyjiem. 1 say there is Kithyayau 
Nanda and seven] others... The ministry 
had lo fall back upoo...a very very 
aaiidiluviaA. barbaric di vocce la w called the 
IhdiaA Divorce Act...of ]S69inade by (be 
...old Viemrian traced Brkiihen..Jn Europe 
dwEuropeanscooiMlertd Brituh social laws 
as extremely reactionary. But. we for 
generaiioos have been indueneed by British 
jurisprudence...If you cannot find in our 
ancient laws, by our own thinking. 
reasonaMe provisiou for divorce, then 
you night as well copy from other 
couatriei ..Scandinavia, (oriniiance. is Hr 
more advanetd .than Biiialn.*^ 

He went on to point out (hat while (he 
net. following British law, lays down (hat 
a marriage can be diasolved only ifa ^ouae 
is not heard of for seven yean. Narada and 
Kautil ya had allowed di ssolutloii after three 



years of disappearance, and Kautilya had 
allowed for divorce by mutual consent 
"whenever there^s mutual hatred berween 
husband and wi fe.'*^^ He ad vocated raiiortaJ 
divorce provisions which should form the 
nucleus of a uniform Civil Marriaie Act; 
"Chtr laws are always lagging behind... All 
thbse ancient and archaic ideas of Judicial 
separation, nullity, reslilutioo of conjugal 
rights...take years.*^ 

He also pointed out that "cruelty, 
endangering life and limh" was an 
Inadequate formultiion as it left out of 
account mental cruelly, humiliation, and 
even lesser forms of violence like slaps. 
Hisand other members' impassioned pleas, 
however, fell on deaf ears, and ihe act was 
passed with not only all the archaic 
provisions of British law but the inevitable 
concomitant bag and baggage of Bniish 
court deci si oni which are c ited even today 
as precedents. Over Ihe years, some legal 
changes have been made as. for eiample, 
incorpomionofdiviircc by mutual consent 
and the concept of mental cruelly. Others 
have been squeered in hy judicial decisions 
coexisting uneasily with the archaic 
provisions. For instance, the partner against 
whom a restitution order has been paised can 
fail to enm^riy with it. yet sue for divorce 
on ihM gmund. Other changes that have 
come about in British law, such as divorce 
on grounds of irreinevahle breakdown of 
mamage, have not yet been accepted in 
Indu, and the adversarial concept of divorce 
conii flues lo be dummant. 

If. on the one hand, some opponents of 
Ihe lull pleaded against making divorce 
more cxpensivi: and difriculi for the poorer 
classes, some su^^rters of the bill actually 
argued that this was a positive feature of 
the bill, as it would enforce mantal virtue 
on communities given lo easy and * i mmoral' 
divorce and remarriage. The lone of 
contempt and moral opprobrium thus 
exhibited seems derived from British 
missionary discourse. To quote a woman 
member. Kamala Chaudhri; 

.. in go per cent of our community I have 
seen that a panchayal is called and 
separation is effected within a minute's 
lime , in cenam communities even Ihe 
psnchsyat docs not assemble.. Males and 
females are quite free and leaving each 
other they can remarry whnmsoever they 
like ..the greaiesi benefit that we vouM 
have of (his Bill is that our backward 
communities which have no cultural 
background will become cultured and their 
moral standard will be raised.** 

This bias was not an individual 
aberration: It is incorporated miuIhe notion 
of 'evstomary divorce’ that the act, in its 
final form, allowed as a cnncession to those 
eommuniiiei who insisted on their right to 
retain their own forms of divorce. A 
"cuilom'\ as defined m the act. must not 
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be'Tmmortf*'or "opposed to public ped icy **. 
Decisiofts from Bniish tHoes are sii 11 treated 
as precedents, 'nius. a caste custom which 
permits a woman to leave her husband ukJ 
remarry without his consent was adjudged 
voi d for immoral iiy. jusi« a cust^ which 
permiK a dissolution of the mamage tie 
by cither spouse on payment of a sum of 
money fiaed by the caste was adjudged 
void as beif^ opposed to public p^icy .^ 
Piofe is even a ruling that a prenuptial 
comract betvreen a husband and wife which 
enables the wife to live separate from her 
ho^and if he leaves the wife's nald village, 
is void because U is against public policy.*’ 
On the odwr hand the mere fact of a husband 
marrying a second wife or mere infiddiiy 
on the pen of the husband or Ihe fact that 
the wife is a minor was not coruidered 
sufTicicot ground to diseruitle him from 
clainung (he resiiuitum of corvugal li^As.* 
Thus, the saving of custom in the matter of 
divorce merely evaded the problem by 
passing the buck io individual judicial 
opinioA. thus allowing for law to it made 
hy judges in those instaftcea where the 
legislature de c ided to let the custom coexist 
uneasily with reformed taw. 

The mindlessness of the tendency to 
uniformity is to be seen in mancts other 
ihan divorce in the Hindu Marriage Act. 
Sushama Sen. a supporter of the bill, 
replying to a query from a Kerala member. 
V P Nayar. as to why 'septapedi* should 
bcconsidered necessary fora valid mamage 
when many other forms of mamage were 
perhaps more widely prevalent (for 
example, in marumakkanayam marriages, 
which were contracts not sacraments, ihe 
ceremony consisted of a timpk exchange 
ofclothes). declared: *'t am glad to find that 
only sapiapadi can form a complete 
mamage. This will be in conformity with 
the modern progressive society.*** 

Kowaad why saptapadi is more 'modem' 
and 'progressive* than in exchange of 
clothing remains unexplained, but the 
statement is typical of the reformer's style 
of argument wlpch relied on arbitrarily 
I abelli ng posii ive their own measures, and 
labelling as negative any practice different 
from the ones with which they were familiar. 

The process of creating greater 
uoiformiiy resulted in annoying a number 
of communiues who expressed the desire 
lo be exempted (Sikhs, coorgs, vi rashai vas. 
among others); it also resulted in ukmg 
away superior rights that women had in 
cenam commuoiiies without seriously 
affecting the customary practices among 
those communities which made women 
live insecure lives. This process had already 
begun under the Bniish. For example, the 
Hindu Women's Right to Projierty Act 
(HWRPAK 1917. ostensibly passed to 
enhance women's nghts. established the 
Hindu widow's limited estate in her 
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husbMd's property tin o^xxli^ to the 
original miiakshara law. xs noted earlier). 
It thereby also look away from Jain widows 
the absolute interest in propeily inherited 
from their husbands, including full power 
of alienation in rc&peci lu such propeny 
which (hey actually enjoyed (ill (hen under 
Jain customary law. Thus the reformed law 
worked lo their detriment 
At the same time it did noi destroy or 
override the customary practices of ihoie 
communities which allowed widows 
precarious economic rights. For instance, 
among jats of Haryana and Punjab, ihe 
tradition of karewa form of mtniage with 
•view tokeepiflfibe widow from inheriiing 
her husband's share of the propeny 
continues unaffecied despite HWRPA of 
1937 or Ihe Hindu Succeuion Aci of I95b. 
Under ihe karewa system the widow ii to 
be accepted as wife by one of the younger 
brothers of (he deceased husband; if this 
arrangement ii no( possiMe. the it to be 
accepted by the husband’s elder brother or 
his agnatic first cousin. Very often the 
candidate chosen is a mere child and the 
widow Ik expected (o bring him up. Equally 
oficA. the brother chosen may already have 
a living wife, thus resulting in a bigamous 
marriage, tn most cases, the widows 
concerned are unwilling but get coerced 
because claiming (heir share from a joint 
family property is not feasible. 

Tike goverameru does not merely look (he 
other way when the law againsl bigamy or 
child marnage is openly flouted but in some 
cases even faciMulct it. For instance, ‘war 
widows' are tupfiosed to receive a large sum 
as compensation as well as numerous 
additional bencTits such as grant of land, 
army group iniurance benefits, special 
pension and assistance for each dependenc 
child, apan from the usual pension. The 
ministry of defence reinforces leviraie 
marriages in places like Haryana and Punjab 
by (he simple device of withdrawing these 
benefits if the widow remarries outside the 
family. Tbis amounts to making a mockery 
of (he Hmdu Succession Aci by supporting 
a discnminaiory custom which layk down 
that a widow's right to husband's property 
is conditional rather than absolute as laid 
down by the reformed law.* 

A glaring example of such backward 
movement as a result of Ihe Hindu code 
was whai happened to munimakkatlayam 
women who lost their right, among other 
things, to adopt any number of daughters, 
and. mosi important, their full and 
inalienable right by birth In mhenionce 
of all forms of parental and ancestral 
propeny. A Kanmakara Mcnon, a supporter 
of the code, was one of (hose who argued 
for incorporation of marumakkanayam 
principles into the uniform Hindu law 
or. failing ihat, fur exemption of maru* 
makkatiayam conimumlics: 



Wc diAuld nnt he draped down from the 
posiiion that we are in at |mscni...TlK 
provisions have heen conceived from a 
patriarchal point of view Why shiwid 
grandson or ireat grandson be an beir 
{ireferred lo sister or her children? People 
in Malabar will never agree.'' 

Unforiunately. people, espeeially 
women, of Malabar, do not seem lo have 
voiced ihetf disagreement forcibly enough. 
This could have been partly because, as 
M V Vellodi argued. ihesecommuAilica had 
not **M fTic ienily real ised the I mplicad oas of 
the coniemplai^ changes. "'^Ongmally. the 
marumakkattayain. 'nambudri' and 
aliyasamhanam' systems had been exempted 
from the purview of the Hindu code, but the 
select committee headed by Ambedkar, 
against his judgment, removed the 
exemption, Ambedkaraccused the committee 
ofhaving in its “enthusiasm transgressed...the 
bounds of reasonableness.'*'' But despite 
this siuemeoi, he and the govemment did 
not choose to make the issue a centre of 
debate, but allowed the select committee's 
decision to prevail. 

It wassym^omstic orihecavalier attitude 
of (he legtslature towards the south in general, 
and the overwhelming nonh Indian bias in 
their approach to the law. that there was no 
member on the select committee of 1948 
who understood marumakkaiiiyamUw. This 
wai pointed out by V P Nayar.'* Some 
members from ihe south like Vallatharasof 
Pudukkotai did expres.s their resentment; 
“...the northern members have not yet got 
lufTiciem appreciation of the south just like 
the Amencans are not able to have sufficient 
appreciation of India.. 

Other communities which did not have 
vocal fcpreaentaiives in parliament got even 
shorter shoft. For example, the kha.ii 
community, amongst whom ihe yixmgtsi 
daughter inhents die parental home, was 
mentioned in passing by a member from 
Askam. Rohini Kumar Chautfiiuri.'* but no 
one seriously considered studying their 
system or incorporating it into the uniform 
law. 

This mindset arose from the fact that 
pariiatneitt was dominated in terms of 
numbers and political influmceby mendiers 
from (he northern plains, who tended to 
assume that Hindu culture and Indian culture 
were synonymous with the culture of certain 
hegemonic castes in their own regions. This 
assumption, which is dominant even today, 
had unfortunaie ejects because the culture 
of (he north'Westeni plains was in many 
ways the most socially oppressive. These 
were the regions where ite devaluation of 
women was most severe, manifested not 
only in such phenomena as institutionalised 
seclusion through vansrus fonns of purdah, 
but also in exaggeraied son preference, low 
sex ratio, high mortality rates of women and 
girls, low literacy and employment rates. 


and. moat important, in the conical we are 
discussing, the percepiioa of daughters as 
an unproductive liability to be got nd of 
ihrou^ marnage and sent as far as possible 
from the natal village. Norms and taboos 
arising from this culture (for example, that 
daufhtcn only take from, and never give to. 
the natal family} were posited as troe for all 
of India, even though in (ta they were not 
prevalent in very many other regions, 
including most of south India. The moil 
these other repons and communities could 
hope for was exemptioo^^s inbals or on 
grounds of custom—and even this was 
achieved only in a few cases after a long 
bank. Ambedkar had been basically opposed 
even lo eaempuoa of tribals. Even ihough 
most tribals in the nonharo plains were now 
a settledpeasmry. yes ihesrcultureconiimicd 
to be much leu repressive in maiien relating 
10 marriage and divorce. But in matlcrs 
relating lo succession and property 
arrangements, variants of the mitakshira 
system as interpreted by Ihe B ritish had been 
imposed on them during land sciilemem 
opcratiom. with the resuli that women had 
no independent rights in land bm only a 
uaufnidory nght. the equivalem of a Hindu 
widow's limited esiaie. 'This despite the 
fact that in almost all tribal communities 
women are the primary workers on land 
and run i he agricultural economy wi i h little 
help from men.*' 

ChanTiES m GtiAaocANSMip Arr 

A justification lepeaiedly offered for 
applying the roadroller of uniformity was 
that tlus would pave the way for a uniform 
civil code for all communiiies. mkI ihM 
passi ng the law for Hindus would strengthen 
ihe hamb of gove rn ment to pass it for other 
communities too. However, in actual fact, 
the passing of a supposedly secular law for 
Hin^s (which was in fact a hybrid of some 
kinds of Hindu law and some kinds ofBrinsh 
Otfuuin law) had the opposite effect—a 
movemeM further away from a uniform civil 
law. There were sev^ reasons for (his, 
someof which Will be examioed towards the 
end of this paper But. mou Maiamly. (he 
legislature, when it codified laws and labelled 
them 'Hindu', actually thereby replaced 
earlkr Laws i^tch had been applicable to 
all communiiiea. (hai is. uniform civil laws 
which had been accepted without protest. A 
signal example of this process is Ihe Hindu 
Minority and Guardianship Act, 1956. 

The Guardians and Wards Ad. 1890. was 
already inexistence, and applied to guardians 
and wards of all cotn^fuDities. Hw Hindu 
Minority and Guardianship Act was passed 
“in additiort to" (he Guardians and Wards 
Act.**' However. ii was not explained why, 
instead of amending iheCuaidians and War^ 
Act, wherever necessary, a lepme law had 
now to be passed for Hindus. There was 


nothing particularly 'Hindu about (he 
provisions of the Hindu Minority and 
Guardianship Act. In fact, the provisions 
were conceived from an authoritarian stall it 
point of view, giving government powers to 
interfere with parents in a way unknown to 
the Hir^ or any ocher Indian community. 
I f any law was to pave the way for a uniform 
civil code. i( would be something like the 
Guardians and Wards Act, and certainly not 
a separate act applied to Hindus and arbitrarily 
labeled' Hindu' as if il was based on religious 
pri nciples. As Thakur Das B hargava argued: 

. this is an absolutely unnecessary bill and 
it also goes against (he principle of having 
a commoa civil code... (his is a mischievous 
bill insofar as the provi sions of the Ouirdi ins 
and Words Act will noi apply uniformly to 
all the nationals.. Now a Hindu minor will 
be quite different from a Muslim minor and 
aChniiianminor. it creates morcdisunetjons 
ihaa are there in the preseni law.** 

fn Ihe prevaleni practice, in all 
communiiiea. a de/aeta guardi an of a minor 
was recognised as such. This continued to 
hold good for ocher communities under Ihe 
Guardians and Ward.*; Act. However, the 
Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act 
introduced 1 he art ificial coAcepi of a''natural 
guardian" which would also appear to be 
impiined from England: “As m this country 
I England] so among ihe Hindus ihe father 
is the natural guardian of his children..."*" 
In (he absence or unfiineM of the father, 
(he mother would be ihc natural guardian 
but no ocher person could be so termed. This 
narrow concepi of natural affection clearly 
denves from a wcslern aocial set-up and 
nuckar family. A member pointed out: 

Under ihe Hindu law. there is nothing like 
a natural guardian Asa matter of faci. you 
have taken away (he naturalness of (he 
guardianship. Every person is a good 
guardian to a minor under the Hindu 
law... Every de fatio guardian is a good 
guardian. 

You have (hough! Om India hu developed 
lo ihai extern dial there is no relationship 
except that of (be father and the moUuf. But 
(here is also (he grandfather, (he maternal 
uncle.. . and.. . many others.. . who bring ig) (he 
chi Id after the father and mother are dead . .** 

Whai is here described is a family and 
community set*up in a culture shared by 
Hindus and non-Hindus, which may be 
tenned an Indian culture. The legislature 
created an unnecessary sense of grievance 
by passing (he Hindu Minority and 
(^aidianship Act which, in any case, wu 
unworfcabi e. The act lays down that a person 
will be recognised as guardian only if 
i^poinsed by a father or mother I n (heir will. 
or if appointed by a court. The writing of 
a will is alien to Hindu law. so (he provision 
has nothing 'Hindu* about it. It should have 
remained pan of the Guardians and Wards 



Act. However, il ii ^so iitdevaoc (o Indian 
condirtoAi: a member had pointed out: **... m 
a country in which nearly SO per cent of the 
peof^e doDOt know what a will is. and many 
people are illiterate, do you want to say that 
in evey ease in which the father and the 
mother are not there, the nunor's cases must 
go to court and get a guardian appoinied'^'^ 
The Hindu Miiwrity and Guardianship 
Act also does not allow a guardiw. even a 
parent, to alienate 4ny part of a minor's 
propeny without the pcrmi sston of the court, 
a patently unworkable proposition The 
positive aspects of the act were that it gave 
the mother (in the father's absence) the nght 
to appoint a guardian by will, and it took 
away the father's right to make i will 
depriving the mother of her guardianship 
n^t, after hit death. However, it certainly 
was far from giving women equal rights. 
Several members proposed that custody of 
the child should be with the mother not just 
up lo age five as the act lays down, but up 
10 ages 12 to 14, Amendments to this effect 
were moved and summarily refused by law 
minister Pataskar as "beside the poiru" and 
hkely to "lead to interminable quarrels 
between the parents."*' 

An eiample of how this new legislation 
created religious bia^ in law is the proviswn 
(opposed by several supporters of the bill) 
thai a parent ceases to te a natural guardian 
if he or she converts to another religion. No 
such provision eaisted in Hindu law and, in 
the terms of the bill iiiel f. i he word 'natural' 
would suggest that guardianship was based 
on biological parenthood and not on the 
parent's religion. Significantly, this was (he 
only provision approved of by the Hindu 
Mahasabha M Ps w ho vmieotherwise opposed 
to the bill. If was described by govemmcni 
as part nf the process ofconsolidaiing Hindus 
as Hindus. In the words of Ambedkar 

The first change Is that the power of (he 
Hindu ftfher as lUUiral guardi an of his minor 
son has been taken away if he renounces ibe 
world or ceases to be a Hindu. Tbe original 
law was that (he father was the narmi 
guardian and no matter what change took 
place in his condition either by his religion 
or in any other way. he sull continued to be 
ibe guardian of his minor son. The conuoiiiee 
felt that as this was a code iniended to 
eoiuolidaie the H mdu society and their laws, 
it was desirable to rnqiose 'hii condition, 
namely, thai the father shall contihue to be 
the natural guardian so long as be cooiinuet 
to be a Hindu."** 

The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance 
Act. I9S6. is also fhe product of the same 
kind of hybridising efforts weird mixture 
of British adc^on law with one kind of 
Hindu adoption, 'danaka'. with the result 
that the act retains such irrational anomalies 
as not allowing a person to adopr a ion if 
he already has a nature or adopted son. not 
allowing adoption of a daughter if there is 


already a naairal or adopted dau^fter. and 
ttws restrkung the number of adopdom 
possible by any one person to a maximum 
of Two-^ne 1^. one girl. 

The main inoovation the government 
claimed (o be making was peaniuing a 
daughter to be adopted However, by the law 
nuiuster's own account, h was m Engbsh 
judge, rdyiflg on a doubtful iranslaUon by 
an Englishman (Colebrooke) of Dettako 
CiwtJnka. who ruled that adoption of 
girls was invalid. PriorioilHa. several courts 
had recognised the customary adoption of 
girls. In Bombay and CakoRa ju^es had 
ruled that adoption of a daughter by a dancing 
girl was invalid.becajse (he judges regarded 
the custom of profeuional dancing as 
immoral. Two Madras decisions had. 
however, upbeld such adoption, even 
si multaneous adophOA of two |Mt. pro vided 
the adoption was not made for the purpose 
of prostituting tbe girls. SomeofiheleaAng 
schooli of Hindu law laid no resinciions on 
adoption of dMgNen. Nanda Pandii m his 
l>aiiaka kiimonso has favoured adoption of 
s daughter and regards it as conducive to 
spiniual henefit to the adopter and his 
ancestors. In actual fact, among most 
communities, girls were routinely adopted 
under customary law. Often it was only a 
legal ftciion. For instance, if the ferbidM 
'legoui' manrage was lo be made legal, a 
relahve or fnend of another 'gotra' would 
adopt the girl, thereby Mehncally changing 
her gotra. Likewise in many paru of India, 
custom allowed women to adopt on their 
own. However, the refonned adoption law 
docs not allow a married woman to adopt 
in her own right, or even jointly with 
husband. Only the man can ad(^, albeit 
with his wife'sconseni. When it was pointed 
out that this falls shun of equality, the law 
mini Iter Paiaskarclaimed (hat such equality 
would be going too far: 

I do not ibink there can be one adoption by 
the husband and another adoption by the 
wife . .TbM IS simply uyiag to subject this 
kgitlatiQn to ridffule Tie wife is not given 
the ngbt. It is rue .... 1 do not want to go. 
aor will M be desirable la the interest of the 
society to go so 1 waa (hat it u primarily 

the husband's busineu lo adopt 
In making this staiement. Paiaskar 
averiooked dc fact that under 'krithima' 
foon of adoption, prevalent in and around 
Miihila, a wife or widow could wlopt a son 
to herself, withoutthe conaeolof her husband 
or anyone else.** Kriihritna adoption was 
recognised as legally valid though no 
ceremon i es or docuroenfs were required for 
it. Tek Chand pointed out: "Kriihrima 
adoption of the strict Hindu law it a secular 
type of adoption whereas the *datlt homam' 
adaption ot Hindu Uw is a sacerdoul form 
of adoptioo."*' 

Pva^xically, the Hindu Adoption and 
MainienaiKc Act /eco|Aitcs Miy datia 


tomamor danaka type of ^option. WimOQt 
stating any reason, other customary forms 
of adoption such as krichrima and 'illatom' 
(adoption of son-iA*law, prevalent m some 
parts of south India), and 'dwayaya- 
mushayan' (simuluneous adoption it one 
or more ions) were rendered invalid. These 
were not extinct textbook rules buf ivoe 
living practices when the law was sought to 
be codified. For instance, my colleague Oiri 
Deshingkar recalls that his wife's uncl^ 
who came from a village in north Kimataka. 
was adopted by his own mother*in‘law, who 
was a widow. Tlsat mwle the husband and 
'wife brother and sister, but it was considered 
a perfectly legitimate ad^on. Ambedkar 
has offered an absurd explanation for 
legislaiiAg such tfiopcions to be invalid: 

...all these customary adopiioai are nothing 
but devieee to keep property wiitaia the two 
families which enter into this bargain, and 
... since wt have passed tbe constitution aed 
incliided in the Direciive Principica oea article 
saying ihat the sute should take slept not 
so allow property being concenuated in the 
hands of one or a few. such devieet.. ought 
not to be lokraicd.** 

It should be nosed (hat with the ruling out 
of customary adoption, pr^erty was likely 
to pass, for want of an heir, into (be 
goverruneni exchequer. Prom such cavalier 
Justification of stale interference, his 
conclusion naturally followed: "Besides, 
there is no reason why parties who want 
to make a genuine adoption should nof 
conform (o the rules and regulations 
regarding the dattaka adopuon whieb is 
permitted by the law."** 

The daitaki form of adopQoti required a 
ceremony of giving by tbe natural parents 
or guardians of (he child and (akicig by the 
ad^ive parenis. TTii s meant (hat an orphan 
or foundling could not be adopted unless be 
or she had alegal guardian (as defined under 
the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act) 
to perform the giving ceremony. Ii also 
meant (hat de Joctc adoption was not 
recognised Even if a child was known lo 
have been broughi up from infiney by 
adoptive parenis, the adoption couM be 
challenged in court and held Invalid if it was 
proved that a giving and taking ceremeny 
had not taken place w that (he person who 
gave the dilld was not a guardian legally 
entitled to do so. Dattaka adoptions led to 
endless liligaboo. as was pointed out by 
many MPs. and not refuted by govemmenL 
Government, however, becauseof its anxiety 
(0 label the act 'Hindu', pre fe rred to retain 
(he give and take ceremony as a sign of 
’Hmduoess' ratherthan to follow other forms 
of customary adoption practised by Hindus 
which did rsot inv^ve a religious ceremony. 

Thakur Dai Bhargavg once again pointed 
out (hat all communities in India had been 
influenced by one anoiher's laws and 
evolved similar customs in regions where 



they livpii in proximrcy (o each other and 
that ihe Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance 
Act. Ukc the Hindu Minority and 
Guardianship Acl» was an unnecessary step 
in the opposite direction; 

Today, in the Punjab, Hindus. Mualsmi 
and Chriitians, all follow the law of 
appomimeni of heir. We are aiain m^ng 
the mistake of making an eicluaive law for 
HmduB. ..You should have waited a while 
longer and then made one I aw for all.. .You 
have taken some things from (be Hindu 
religion and left out the real. It would have 
been better if you had Just said anyone can 
adopt anyone they like ^ 

To this, law minister Pataskar rejMied 
that the customary practice of appointment 
of an heir in Punjab was technicaMy difTerent 
from adoption as under cheHiisdu Adoption 
and Maintenance Act. hence the former 
would not be abrogated by the latter. 
However, he did not answer the salient 
question of the inconsisiency within the act 
itself. Most of the inconsistencies arose 
from the framers' uncertainty at to whether 
Ihe pun>oseof adoption wu to have an heir 
or to ^ng up a child. So. for example, a 
man is not permitted to adopt a son if he 
has a living son or son's son or son's son's 
son. This apparently has to do with the 
desire to prevent disinheritance of 
biological male heirs in the male line. Dabht 
argued (hat this defeated (he idea of 
women's equality, is it allowed a man to 
disinherit his daughter or granddaughter id 
favour of an adopted son. He moved an 
amendment supported by Thakur Das 
Bhargava, an opponent of the MU. and 
SushamaSen. a supporter of the bill, which 
Pataskar negatived. Another such 
inconsistency wu allowing the adoptive 
parent to disinherit the adopted child by 
will. Ai Ragbavachari of Penukonda 
pointed out, once such disinheritance was 
allowed, why restrict the number of children 
thll can be adopted? 

All the objections, both from supporters 
and opponents, could be summed up in N 
C Chatteryee's Justifiable ststemeni that: 

hon minister has not the courage 
of hi s convictions. If he wants to secularise 
it. let him do it prapdrly."’' 

New MAiKrewANCE Arr 

The maintenance provisions under this 
act are deplorably inadequate. The 
established n^i under Hindu law of a 
concubine to maintenance was arbiiranly 
eliminated on the pretext of its being an 
encouragement to immorality. The code of 
Yajnavalkya, on which the mitakshara 
system is based, had laid down that the 
maintenance granted should amount to one* 
third of the husband’s income. But under 
t he reformed law i he amou M of maintenance 
granted io a wife ii lefi in the individual 


fudft'i d lacr e ti on. Owogb k emot exceed 
one4hird of the total income. Thus while the 
law lays down an upper bnii. there is no 
mention of the aunrmum amount that musi 
be her due It is not at all dev what either 
of these akeradons had to do with 'Hindu' 
law or with furtheriDgwoiun'I equality. In 
fact, both move in the opposite direcuons 

Theoretically, the reformed Hindu 
maintenance law allows a womao to claim 
a maximum of one'diird of the joint incomes 
of her husband and hendf.Tliai means that 
if. lor example, she is earaiof Ri $00 and 
her husband Rs 1.000, she caimot claim 
anything bceaute sbe already bat ooe>third 
ofthejoiBi income wbkb isRs I.SOO. But 
even for those women who arc not earmng. 
in practice it is extremely difficult to claim 
and get tbeir right under Hindu law. The 
caK is a dvil oee which means (hit the 
busbead can employ all sorts of dilatory 
tactics to drig the case out for yean. One 
of the biggem hurdles io the way of gcu i og 
a fair maintenance is thai the burden of 
establishing ihe husband's income and 
assets falls on the abandoned or divorced 
’wife. Given that in India an overwhelming 
majority of people either work on land or 
own businesses in joint families or are self* 
employed, their real eenungt are usually 
not part of aey official record. That makes 
it almost impouible for a woman lo prove 
her husbtod'i income to the court's 
satiifacboa. A woman may end up spendi ng 
nwdt more on court expenses than the 
pittance she it likely to get by way of 
mai nienvice through the court. Moreover, 
there is no way of ensuring that the husband 
will make r^lv payments. If he were to 
stop after payii^ alimony detemunod by 
the court for a couple of months, a separated 
ordi vorced wife has no redress mechanism 
available but to go to court again. She 
cannot, for instance, approach the police 
to demand that they ensure that the court 
order is complied with. 

The Dear total failure of Hindu 
mainienance laws becomes evident if we 
consider the fact that most women prefer 
to plead under Section 125 of the CrimiAal 
Procedure Code which la not really the 
relevant procedure for maifttenanee of a 
divorced wife. Getting a maintenance 
sllowiAce from the husband has been 
defined as the right of a divorced woman 
In reformed Hindu law whereas 125 CrfC 
exists to safeguard all destitute women, 
childresaodoldparena. Porinstance, even 
a destitute father could claim maintenance 
from his chi Idren under this provision. Yet 
most divorced wonea have to sue for 
maintenance under thl^ clause bccauK it 
is a criminal case and they can get relief 
somewhat mora quickly. However, under 
this provision, they can get a maximum of 
only Rs $00per moMh which Is much less 
than the statutory miniinon wage ia India 


andofien ridiculoualy inadequate in rdation 
lo the amount many of them would be 
entitled to as maiKenance after divorce. 
Also, (he turn of Rs 500 Is a fixed one and 
bears no relation to the income'of (he 
husband. Even if he is earning lakhs, she 
can claim a maximum of only Rs SOO. 
Under (he Hindu maintenance law. she 
may be able to claim more, but (he 
procedures under the civil law ut so 
cumbersoreethatil is harcDy worth fighdhg 
for under those cIbuks. 

Hmw SuccBWOM Act 

The Hindu SucceMkm Act, 1956, was 
by far the most controversial pan of the 
four acts. It was alio perceived u the key 
perl of (he cede, u iw other rights could 
be effectively daimed by women unless 
(hey had economic rights. Raghuramaiah 
pointed (Ml out forcefully: 

.. divorce w ill not be really effeedvs unless 
there is... an equal right of property,..a 
woman who hss no independent source of 
living would Diiurally be very chary about 
taklag recourse to these divorce 
provisions...thll bill will be of no 
consequence, and of no benefit to the 
women of India unless they are given an 
equal right to property.,.^ 

But did theHindu Succession Act actually 
give women 'an equal right to property* 
or did i 1 only profess to do so? The origi nsl 
provisions on succession in theHindu coda, 
framed by the B N Riu committee snd 
piloted by Ambcdkir, abolished the 
Mitakshara coparcenary with its concept of 
survivorship and the son's right by birth 
in joint famil y property, instead substituting 
the phnciplc of inhentaiKe by succession. 
These proposals met with a storm of 
opposition. The extent of opposition within 
the Congress itself can be gauged from the 
fact that in 1954, (hen law minister Biswas, 
on the floor of the bouse, expressed himself 
as not in favour'of daughters iaheritmg 
property from their naul families. As 
Mipporters of the bi II pointed out on several 
occasions, (he reason for the virulence of 
the opposition to this provision was thsi 
it affected each individual male personally 
as he would have to share property with 
his si tiers. Site Ram Jajjoo. marwari Ircun 
Madhya Bharat, idemiried the reason for 
resistance accurately: Tferewe fed the pinch 
because it touches our pockets. We male 
memben of iMs bouse are in a huge mqjcriiy. 
I do not wish (hat the tyranny of the m^orlty 
may be iicqioaed on the iMn^ty. the female 
memben of (his house."” 

However, the lyrinny of the majority 
wu in fact impost, and by the lime (he 
Mil wu finally pusad in 1956. it wu 
unrecogniuble. TV major changes were: 
(1) Retention of (he mitakshara coparcenary 
with only malei u coparceners. 



(2) Coptfcener's ri|h( (o will away hu 
intanai is the joini funily property. This 
provision wu unexpectedly introduced by 
an unendment by law minister Piuskar in 
the final st^es of (he clause-by<1aiue debate 
when (he bill was lo be pai^. in 1956. It 
was widely perceived and pro*ctalmed. even 
inthe contemporary pmi, to be a capiniUbon 
by government to what were by one MP 
termed the column" of (he Hindu 
Mihasabha within (he ranks of the Cortgress. 
(5) Removal of exemption of maruma* 
kkiitayam and aliyasanthanam commu* 
nities; that is. virtual destnsction of (he 
only systems in which women were (he 
equivalent of full coparceners. 

(4) Alteration of the ohfinal provi non that 
a daughter would gel a share equivalerM 
to half the share of a son in self^aequired 
properly ofthefather who died intestate. 

Ambedkir uw (his ilteratioo as a fait 
accMipH in spite of him: '‘My enemies 
combined with my enthuiiaaiic supporters 
and my enemies thought that they might 
damn (he bill by making it appear worse 
than It waa.’*'* 

Let us lock at the implications of each 
of these provisions. The retention of (he 
mitakshara coparcenary meant retaining, 
without codifying, a large part of earlier 
Hindu law which discriminated against 
women. One way out of this would have 
been to also make women coparceners. 
This was suggested as early as 1945. In the 
written statements submitted lo the Hindu 
law committee, a number of individuals 
ancTgroups. i ncludi ng nine women students* 
and youth and ryots' organisations 
(significantly, all from Andhra Pradesh— 
the first state to actually amend the Hindu 
Succession Act in 1984 to make women 
coparceners) had advocated a full share 
and a right to partition for daughters. G 
Krishnamurthi, subordinate judge. 
Chicacolc. Andhra Pradesh, had suggested 
(hat daughters be made coparceners. In 
1956. when the bill was being finally 
debated prior to enactment. K C Sharmi 
moved an amendment that the daughter 
and her children should be deented to be 
men^>ers of the Hindu coparcenary in (he 
same way as a son or .his children. This 
would have been the logical step to take 
since the framers of the bill claimed to be 
trying to incorporate alt the most 
progressive elements of the different 
schools of Hindu law. and such a system 
was actually in existence in Kerala. 
However, law minister Pataakar's re^y. 
instead of attempting logic, merely 
amounted to an emotional reiecUon: 

1 really find that my friend Paedk KC Sharma 
is very progressive in his outlook. ...I cannot 
inuglMofafamily which ua goon smoothly 
by the addition of daughters, their heirs end 
so on...It IS admitud (hit a daughter doo 
go cut of (he family by marnage,” 


This assumption thai daughters must go 
out of the family on marri age and. thereby, 
cease to be full members of (heir naial 
family was a the root of all the inequities 
built iDlo (he Hindu Succession Act. One 
such inequity was the clause enabling state 
govern menu to pass laws to prevent 
fragmentation of laitd. Those who bad 
acrimoniously argued for eiplicit 
exemption of agricultural land from 
inheritance by daughters demanded ihu 
the minister make an explicit statement 
that the new clause would amouM in reality 
to the same thing as exemption. Bhagwat 
Jha Axad had asked: 

1 $ it your uMkrsunding that after this law 
iipsAsad. states la which there is M lucb 
prior law caa pass such laws, diaregirdmi 
this law. and caa make provisions (bat 
landed property shall not be given lo 
daughten . If your intarpretaiioA is that 
under this law daughters wjU not be nMe 
to demand (heir share in land (hen I have 
no objccUoft,’* 

*nie imiusier's silence 10 Uusquestion would 
seem to have amounted to consent. 

* Theseconddispantywasthelliiofbein 
being different for a male end a female, 
with a woman’s iA*lawi taking precedence 
over her parenu. while a man's in-lawi 
Afurt nowhere ai all In his list of heirs. 
The idee of a women'i property end the 
heirs to it being somehow iMriaiicaJly 
different from a man's derives from the 
'slridhas' system, but in'Iawt did not 
precede perents as flrldhin heirs. The bits 
in favour of in-laws is thus introduced here 
purely on the basis of the contemporary 
north Indian practice, repeated odnonsemn 
by certain members. that a woman' s parents 
would not even drink water in her village, 
let alooe agree to inherit her property. 
Despite being repeatedly told that there 
were no such taboos in south India, (he 
north Indian members persisted in 
identifying the northern custom with 
'Hindu* and 'Indian' traditloo and ideals. 
They dismissed the southern practice of 
noraal interaction with daugteers is an 
"aberraM" custom or usage. The exchanges 
were oAen almost conrical. except ihai the 
results of such wilful arrogance were tragic 
When, for example, Mukut Behxri Lai 
Bharga va was arguing that no Hindu parent 
would want to i nherit a daughter* s property. 
L Krishnaswami BharaUu asked: 

"Why not? Why oot? Whet is the harm? 
Bhargava: Perhaps my honourable friend 
comes not from India bui from an outside 
country. 

Bharaihi: I come from south of India. 
Bfutfgava: In India no father nor mother 
will ever think of receiving anything from 
the daughter. 

Bharaiht: That may be so in (he Punjab. 
Bhargovo : It is so ie the whole of northern 
India. 1 cannot speak with authority about 


south India...in our pan of the country the 
faiher or mother will not even take water 
in (he house of the daughter. 

Bhoraiki: It it not so bad in our pan of 
the country. 

Bhorgava: That may be a custom or usage 
prevalent m your part of the country, but 
in my part of (he country, an ovc rwhel ming 
majoriiy will be opposed to the idea... 
Therefore the entire fabnc of (he rules of 
devolution I s based on anti • Hindu ideals. 

iikerestingly. while a rKxth I odian custom 
is here passed off as a Hindu ideal, no one 
quoted the numerous shaatris which give 
precedence 10 parents of a woman as heirs 
to siridhan. as a much more welLfounded 
Hindu ideal! Instead, is a concession, the 
order of hein was altered only for mereben 
of formerly marumakkatisyam end 
aliyasanthanam communities, but the rest 
of the south wu brought under the new 
inberiiance system where a woman's In¬ 
laws take precedence over her parents . This 
wu the logicel outcome of tlw provisions 
in the Hindu Succession Act which 
fad litaied diii nheri tance of daughters. The 
property of daubers couid not be passed 
on to surviving ptrents when the new law 
acc^ed the awuraption ihai a daughter 
should not get inheritance rights in her 
paretK*s propeny. 

Yet arsotim Inequity were the provisions 
denying a married daughter the right to 
residence in her parentil home unless 
widowed or deserted and denying any 
daughter the right to demand her share in 
the house if occupied by male family 
members. There ware long debates on 
whether a widow should have the right to 
residence if her husband had alio leA behind 
a house, and whether only a deserted wife 
should have the right to residence In (he 
parental house or also one who had IcA her 
husband. The law minister's remarks on 
the last issue are revealing; 

I ibink ihosa women who deieri their 
husbands are not 1 ikely to be needy women 
for whom provision has to be made .1 
do not know whether we should provide 
for a woman who desm her husband, 
because she might desert him for the 
purpose of marryiag another, or she has 
other roeans of maintaining herself'* 

No one mentioned denying the right of 
residence to a son who deserted his wife. 
Clearly, the operative assumptloo is (hat 
iltt right to residence is not really s 'right* 
(he daughter should have as the son does 
but only a charitable concession to be made 
for a n^y daughter. After much debate, 
(he right was also granted to s woman who 
has separated from her husband. 

Similar argumenu based on the daughter 
being or not being needy were used by the 
law minister to justify allowing the faiher 
to will away his interesi in (he coparceneiy 
propeny—a proposal which was one of the 



mni hotly disputed of ail. Pata&kv argued 
that otw daughter may be wel)*mamed or 
lingle with a good job while another is 
poor and in tMed. so the father should be 
able to decide who needs property more. 
Such an argument would apply equally 
lirell to sons but waa not used to deny them 
(heir right by birth in the coparcenary. *nie 
imagined diidnciioni between daughters 
derive from such distinciions made by certain 
schools of Hindu (aw where, for example, 
a daughter with a son was preferred to a 
sonlest daughter, or a single daughter was 
preferred to a married daughier for 
inherttance purposes. It was the stated 
purpose of the Hindu Succession Act to do 
away with all such distinctions and place 
daughters on an equal fooiini with sons 
Yet, (he distinctioni persisted. 

From the very start of the codification 
process. manyofthoseeAgafed in the debate 
had pointed out that the newly introduced 
provision of the will could be used as an 
instrument to deny daughters their nghts. 
Some welcomed this and proposed that it 
be made eaaicr;others wam^ of lU dangers. 
For example, in the written statements 
submitted to the B N Rau committee, we 
have one high court judge of Madras 
cofflplacaitly(andai it happened.accurately) 
foretelling how the law would remain a dead 
letter 

, H is possible for the Hindu citizen who 
does not agrtc with the propoeali to geiover 
Ihem. He couM make a will and avoid tboee 
rales of inhcriiance by women which may 
not be to his liking . I. therefore, do not think 
(hey are likely to have any serious 
consequences in general.*' 

In one of the written statements submitted 
to (he Hindu law committee, a graduate from 
Moga went further to say; **Easy and 
unquestionable form of will m favour of the 
sons and against daughters should be 
suggested.*^ Several persons had suggested 
some check on the testamentary power in 
order to protect the maintenance ngbt of 
women, a^ (bdr inherilme righu. A written 
ttatemeni to the Hindu law commmec pointed 
out: *The right of ^icnaung property by 
'will’ ...ts one ftO( conferred or recognised 
by andent ladr, or by (he existing H i ndu law. 
Ihe idea of* wiir itUlfis foreign and a later 
importation...There must be a pieliminaiy 
part dealing fully with testimemary 
succession and limiiing the rights of a 
tesogor..."*^ 

It was suggested ihaf a nun be permitted 
(0 will away only half of his propeny on 
the analogy of Muslim law which allows 
only one-third to be willed away. The bar 
association of Rawalpladl, however, pointed 
out (hat such a curb In itself would not work 
because he might away the praperty 
to hu sons" in hii bf^ti me.° These sjgumeKs 
wereVepeatad and elaborated over the years 
in parliament, so it cannot be contended that 


(he government was unaware of the 
implicaiiOM of cooferring the icsiameniary 
n^t with regard to ancestral propeny—a 
right abaoluteiy unknown lo Hin^ law. 

That the real pressure groups behind the 
change in property laws were not women's 
nghts advocates but industrialists who saw 
economk advantage in rendenng property 
more mobile in the hands of imUvid^ male 
owners IS suggested by some very revealing 
articles in the contemporary issues of The 
Eojttm £c<Moma/. over the years 1949 to 
1955. This was theioama] of the Federation 
of Indian Chamhen of Commerce and 
Industry (F1CC1). and thus may be said to 
repre se nt the view of «i important section 
of big buiincu interest. The position taken 
by (he journal in its edhonals was that the 
most important benefit of the bill, although 
it was perhaps ihe least noticed aspect, was 
not women's rigMs ■ all. but rendenng 
property more liquid by allowing men to 
ahenaie it. The journal was not in favour of 
women’s inhentance nghts. More than once 
it poiMed out that the tettimentary right 
could be used (O set m nought women's 
righu. In the issue of March 18. 1949. ihe 
lead arucle The Economics of the Hindu 
Code’ remarked: 

It is curious bow little of the qucuioon 
centred muad bask ccouooiic factors There 
Is indeed a feeling among a few that 
cconomici played ao little part behind ibe 
scenes., (he Hindu code minimisei those 
facton which attach to an individMl by 
virtue of bia birth and enaMes him to shape 
hisdtttiaicebyfrcecoairictualrelaiiofts the 
daughter will gel a share equal to that of ihe 
son... the principle of equal shares to 
daughtm ttussid, not iMreaaonkdy. would 
aigravaie the evil of fraimentstion of 
Bgncultufil boUiiip... But this.. can for die 
most pirt be avoided by wise use of the 
lesureeaiary power and nejtber an urban 
family business nor a family agricultural 
holding need be prcjudjced...ln the ultimate 
analysis, the (rue hsJInark of a sound 
property syriem wonld lie in lU nubility, 
in (he reduciionofthe hi adraners lo freedom 
of vansfo. 

While ratiOAalisi social reformers pnde 
themselves on their conquest of the 
conservative c^iposltian a!)d women are 
elated by (heir hardwon righu. the 
economist may perhaps find some meril 
in (he system of ownership of. and 
succession to. prop ert y which the code 
contains, HTiot has Uast hetn norietd may 
pajsMypnnr lo becfihftorgesieecacmic 
worth"*' (emphasis mine). 

Sii yean Itfer, the argumem had shiRed, 
and the journal actually took the stand that 
while the mitakshara fynily system should 
be replaced by the dhyabhaga. daughters 
should not be given inheritance rights 
immediately but Umt these could be left to 
be introduced gradually by the 'more 
progressive stales''.*'The testamentary right. 


(hen. area esaeniially a ri^ given lo fKhan 
to obviate the rights of daughters. 

In the final debate in 1956. this became 
a central issue. It was pointed oui that a jiwi 
couki di si nberit not only daughters biit even 
traditional female heirs such as a widowed 
daughier-in-law. Earlier, these female heirs 
had a limited estate but this was ensured to 
them; now (he Mxalled absolute estate would 
depend on the man’s will. It was argued by 
many members that the clause meant 
undrecutung the whole bill whose osteiuible 
purpose was to provide equal inheritance 
rights to women. The provision that allowed 
dusters to si gn away thei r righu in favour 
of their brother or others even in (he 
insign incamly small share that would come 
10 them in coparcenery propeny. made a 
mockery of the whole exercise, S S More 
express^ his disappointment: 

Are you giving anything substantial to the 
daughters?.. I will say; '‘Nu", ...Those vdio 
are exposed to this bill. Ihosc who want to 
see that their daughters should not get their 
dues should do nothing else bui ..prepare 
siandard will forms snd give them for 
signature by everybody who has some 
property, this particular clause is very 
sinister. It takes away by the right hand what 
we are trying to give to the daughien by our 
left, this son of keeping s loophole in (be 
whole measure is not a good practice. Let 
01 be honest. If we do not wam to five to 
the daughters anyhting. then surely, let in 
say that... in view of the fact that the elections 
•re IB (he offing, we arc not pnpattd to go 
whole length.** 

On the other hand, some memben rejoiced 
openly in the inclusion of the clause. Raghu vir 
Sahay said it openly: "By giving (his right, 
the greatest bnterness of (he bill is removed. 
To take the sting out of the tail... .When you 
give a Hindu the nghiiomakca will I think 
all (he faults of the bill are dispelled.’’" He 
added that he initial ly was opposed to (he 
bill but gradual ly changed hi s s(and. because 
it represented a middling position between 
tvro extremes, *nie inclusion of Ihe ri^ to 
will away coparcenary interest clearly played 
a part in inducing him to change hli stand. 

One ferocious o^onent of the bill. B D 
Pande of Almora. who claimed that Hindu 
religion was founded on women's piety and 
generosity in refusing to take property and 
break the family, and that men and women 
were created unequal by god. announced on 
dw floor of the house that be had already 
made his wilt and that his daughters had 
given in writing that they would not claim 
asharc in his property. Thus it was clear even 
at (hat poiM (hat the right to make a will 
being introduced in (he Hindu Succession 
Act would be used primanly to snatch away 
a daughter’s rights. Several memben wanted 
to put some sort of a restnetion as exists in 
Muslim personal law on the right to a will 
in order to ensure a minimum measure of 
protection for women members ofthe family. 



Uuit t Hindu ihould not be able to dispose 
of more tluii one-thiid of bii property by 
will, and iiyeshri moved that a Hindu not 
he able to luve by will more than half his 
properly to anyone but hi s wife or chi Idren. 
Jht law minister refused to accept these 
amendmenu. 

Thakuc Das Bhargava proposed an 
amendcr>eni alonf the lines of English law. 
ihat if a man disinherited by will hii widow, 
minor sons or unmarried daughters, they 
could have a claim to maintenance on his 
property. Pns amendment was aupponed by 
Renu Chakravariy and other ardent 
supportenofthe bill, but Pataskar negatived 
it, saying the right to mninienacKe would be 
protected under the Hindu Adoption and 
Maintenance Act. *niai was a hoes. Ihe 
provisions under the new miintenance law 
were even more inadequate than the 
deliberaidy incorporated loopholes in the 
succession act. Given the clarity with which 
all ihe movers of amendmenu argued their 
cases, pointing out dial the will could be 
used to deprive women of even the limited 
nghis they had under uncodified law, u can 
only be concluded that governmem 
deliberately chose to create (his loophole 
Kelappan argued: 

1 caanoi underitwid how ihu goverameni 
esa sfTord lo be iAdiffereM to s glaring 
in}utt*ca which this clause 32 seeks to 
perpetuaie... In the intercsis of justice and 
(he well'being of society, some resmenons 
hsve to be imposed on i person's nghi to 
will away his property, even if it is self* 
acquired.** 

Even the contemporary press saw the 
amendmem introduced by ite law minister 
as "a concession to oithodoi opinion'^ and 
commented; "Much as they prucested to the 
contrary, the retentionists of the iradiiional 
pattern of Hindu society had little reason to 
be disappointed with (he outcome of ihar 
stout opposition to the biU, which has led 
to iu toning down."** 

The i ntroduciioA of the right to wi II away 
one’s interest in coparcenary propeny in 
effect meant giving men much more power 
over property than they had under traditional 
nutiksh^ 1^, not to talk of other schools 
which were more favourably inclined to 
women. Even under (he mitafcshari law the 
coparcenary system restricted ihe rights of 
individual men to alienate property, thereby 
safeguarding the rights of all members of 
the family including even infiras and children 
in the womb, and also (he rights ([bough 
unequal 1 of women and itlegiUmaie children 
to maintenance from the joint family 
property. Although many powers were vested 
in the karta or male head of Ihe family, who 
was supposed to adnunisier the propeny in 
(he interests of all members. dMislons 
regarding disposal of family property were 
lobeiakencoJkcuveJy Although notionally 


each nak bad an equal share in die propeny. 
eapeMbtore was not lo be apportioned only 
to males but also to femaltt. Expend iiufe 
on women owmbers’ needs, gifts and 
eedowmenit for pious and cbaritable 
purposes, or on the special needs of some 
members, was to be undertaken from the 
common funds, and no copareener was 
eodUed to complaia thai more had been 
spent on another member titan on himself. 
Some ndtakshara schools even allowed a 
wife 10 act as a karts ut her husband’s absence. 

The right to will is complesely alien to 
Hindu law Its introduction iMoa law labelled 
’Hindu* was thus a singular irony. Paiaskar, 
while defending (he new clause, first 
attempted to give a sentimcnial tone to the 
debate: 

There arc many hoa m sm bera la this house 
who fed that if once ifeii righ to will ii given 
coupled with (he nghi to panitioa which the 
son eajoys. it may defeat the purpose of ihii 
kgisladoa. But as I hsve been ahvays saying. 
I have got at lean heuer faith ia human 
nature, and I think the father., wilt have 
equal regard for the son and the daughter.. 
Alter all. H ct auch beoar to leave it lo ibe 
judgment of (be father and I tinrik he u 
bound to estveiae a ia a fatr and equiiaMe 
way, Vfbom ehe. eseepcing the fate, can 
you truai to achaeve ibis purpoae?* 

Yet. this louchmg faith is the egalitarian 
propeniities of fathers d>d not preverK him 
from cksrty pointing out in the very same 
speech that (he purpose of (he new clause 
was to give these fathers (he ngM lo decide 
who should get propeny. a right they did 
not have earlier and ihereby also (he right 
to disinhcnl the daughter completely. He 
argued that a man "..can und« the new 
provision contained in clause 32 of this hil] 
make a will m respect of Mi interest in the 
joint family property, and provide that she 
(the daughterl shall have uo share in his 
interest. ..It is tbusclearthai those who want 
to be governed only by the exiuing rules 
of (he mKakshan system even after the 
passing of (his act have been given the 
choice 10 do so,***’^ 

One would have to look far to find another 
law minister who was willing lo point out 
so bUtanily in a parliamentary debate how 
agoverrment 'Sponsored bill contains within 
itsdf the means for us own circumvention! 
The provisiooof the will has indeed become 
a standard method for disinheriting 
daughters. Apart from Uie father's will, it 
is ■ fairly common practice that fathers and 
brothers make (he woman sign a will on (he 
eve other marriage (hat she forfeiu her share 
of p roperty in favour of her brothers. 

If. indeed, the purpose was to give people 
a ’choice' lo be govenwd either by <tbt new 
act or by their eariier systems of law. then 
why was that choice denied in rnauen of 
succession lo followers of the miru* 
fflikkattayaoi. aliyaiamhana and nambudan 


syaiems? Hie act decreed (hat at each death 
in such I family a panitlon woukJbedeemed 
to have taken pi ace. end the pre^rty devolve 
by succession, not survivorship. Hie right 
of birth in these systems was thus done away 
witii. The original Hindu code had provided 
similarly as regards the miiakihara system 
as well, but following protests, had decided 
to safeguard iiseiistence and continuation. 
Hie lack of sufficient proiest from malrilineal 
communities allowed for the decimatKm of 
the mainhnea] systems and the furrher spread 
and strengthening of the discriminatory 
aspetis of oil tak share law. 

A genuine choice ’ could have been more 
validly given to people by passing a uni form 
civil law wiih rational and genuinely 
egalitarian provisions, and allowing people 
lo voluntarily opt for it, Hiis proposal had 
also been repeatedly made over the yean by 
many people, but had been studiously ignored 
by governmem. When wntten siaiemenii 
were collected In 1945. a number of 
respondents had luggesied that the code be 
made optional, and had argued that this 
would be in keeping with the spirit of Hindu 
law which allowed fornew schools of thought 
and law to take root and flourish. T 0 
Aravamudan. advocate. Madras High Court 
had pul forth the advantage of such an 
approach; 

Hiaduiaw ..isacofnpleiofvaryiiigschooli... 
There has been also room in Hin^ society 
for a wide range ot ihoufbis.. and practices,.. 
from polyandry to polygamy, and from 
dsyabhaga to ahyaasnthana A new school 
of Hindu law^lbeii by way of a coda 
enacted by a legislature'^may not therefore 
be prevented from materialising... No Hindu 
group ever sougM to force its pattern of 
ihought and practice on another ... The draft 
Hindu code ^ould therefore be...a 'school' 
of Hindu law which one may adopt if one 
ao desirea. but which one may not impoae 
on any other.** 

Tt was argued that this would be more 
democratic and would place upon proponents 
of (he code the responsibility of intbrnung 
people of its provisions. V Narayanan, an 
advocate from Madras, h«l suggested: . .lei 
Ihe progTBssivea...induce large sections of 
(he community to disown their present 
laws...and...gradually elbow out Ihe 
diversities of ihought and conduct.., 
characteristic of present'day Hinduism.’** 
Hie proposal to make the code optional 
was not a utoptan one. Such measures as the 
Special Mamage Act already existed as 
examples of options available to citizens of 
communities. If the government was 
genuinely desirous of setting up norms of 
equality and gender justice, it would have 
done better to frame a thioughgomg 
egalitanan civil code rat her than underiaki ng 
(he shoddy piecemeal aJteranon of Hindu 
law in the name of reform Such a civil 
code could (hen have been made available 
to any citizen who opted lo be governed 
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by il. The government seems never to have 
leriousJy constdcreO this propose), end by 
the 1^50s it had more or lesb ceased even 
to be proposed. When Ambedkar 
challenged the notion m t951.no MP was 
able to offer an answer' 

An women lo have the right lo make an 
opUon or oot?... If ihe husband makes an 
OfKion under (his law, will it apply to Kis 
ttife...? If the husband does not ap^y Jt to 
Mfflself. will the wife be free to do sot. ti 
would be utter confusiofl, ...Our law may he 
defonoed in some way, bul U should nos 
aMogeiher be unaesthedc; It must be good 
to look at .** 

The sudden leap here from praclieality to 
aeaihetki suggests the basic nonseriousness 
with which the proposal was treated. In any 
case, the reformed Hindu law is hardly 
aesthetic given the dishonesty with which 
it was framed lo defeat the very purpose for 
which it was initiated, vir. providing etiuaJ 
nghu for women. 

Away ptoM a Common Ovr, Coot 

The idea of an optional code doa indeed 
raise serious problems, such ai who would 
be allowed this option: the family or a unii 
or each mdivujuil in ihe fami ly'^ Om possible 
way out was to allow women special rights 
to aeek redress under the optional. egalitan an. 
civil law in case (hey felt dissatislied with 
the deal ofTered to them under their respective 
customary laws. This step of posilive 
dlicrtminalion would be in tune with the 
professed aim of Ihe new legislation—that 
is, eliminaung Ihe discriminaiions against 
women incorporated in diverse customary 
laws. It would, m effect, amount to giving 
women in every family and community the 
veto power in deciding whether a farai ly was 
to continue being governed by us customary 
law or move towards an egalilanan civil 
code. Thus a community would have io 
evolve (heir customary practices to be more 
in tune with (he concept of gender equality, 
in order to continue comm^ing voluntary 
allegiance, rather than be able to force 
obedience. 

In the First few yean of Indian inde¬ 
pendence. the atmosphere was relatively 
more pn^iiicus than it is today for (Ik 
acceptance of an optionaJ cjvil code by certain 
sections of all communities, including 
Muslims. Had such an optional civil code 
been attractive enough in terms of benefiting 
those whoopted for it and had the government 
set up a machinery to make (he code easily 
implemcntable. more people would gradually 
have gravitated towards it. Those women 
who felt wronged by the ineguuies of their 
community's personal law would have been 
abk 10 opt for the code, thereby building 
pressure for reform from within. In such a 
lituatipn.nocommumty would have occasioA 
to fee) (hat it was bang si ngkd out for forced 


reforrttof hs laws or that other communities 
were being pampered by being spared such 
alteration. 

The route followed by (he government of 
forcing an altered uniform law on Hindus 
alone bred resentment and devel^ied a 
pcrsecutiOA complet among the educHed 
Hindus, which was ba«od on an under¬ 
standable logic. Questions such as the one 
raised by V G Desbpande were never 
answered: 

When 1 try lo underaand the meaning of the 
Hii^u code bill, baa il uyihii^ lo do with 
the name 'Hindu'? Does it lipify that it 
IS baaed on Hindu traditions. Hindu ideas, 
penenal lav and valiMs..,GoverwneM Is 
gomg to introduce ccRain mischievous 
principles which it dare not apply lo the 
Muslims, CbriibaAa. Parsu or i^s ... The 
Hindu code bill isa big cDOipffacy toencrondi 
upon (he personal laws of the Hindus. The 
Hindus aic,.,ibe obfecu of aiecial favour 
from our great Condos government! When 
we come lo o|^K>se it. we are called 
coeununalisis aad reactionarief. and those 
who support H are (be seculanits. non- 
commuoiNits end the naiioflalistic 
legialaiors. why this personal law nf the 
Hindus alone is being oMofeml with in this 
secular Mte?** 

The logic is hard to fault. To pass a law 
labelled 'Hindu* seems hardly a .secular 
move Nor were the ttd motivations of the 
bill's p ropon en ts as genuinely secular as 
they claimed. They repeatedly spoke of the 
ne^ to umly and cooaolidaic The Hindu 
community. And in thii aim. (hey found an 
ally in the Hindu mahasabha In an 
unexpected speech congratulating the 
minister on passing the Hindu Succession 
Act. N C ChMeryeeof the H Indu mahasabha. 
who had been opposing the legislation all 
along, laid his finger on what he saw as its 
achievements—unifying Hindus, and 
making property liquid in the hands of men. 
that la, giving them more arbitrary powers 
over fanuly property: 

1 ought to coafeaa frankly that when J was 
astudcMofHiadu law...l wasamasedai the 
wonderful divosity of the law. between the 
'msyukha* and the dayabhags. between the 
M ithila and the Dravkhan school. There was 
ahewar a feeling of revuninn. 1 believe in 
Akhand Hindustan and.. I wanted to 
have., one uniform Hindu law ..Sir B N Rau 
advocated the introductioii of dayabhags 
and complete elimination of coparcenary 
sy&um. I was very happy..if you r^lywaot 
lo develop trade and connerce. if you really 
waM 10 hujid up a new India, if you really 
wiM to develop your industries and yoid 
business in the priviK sector, you cannot 
do II under the anii^MMd syston of law ^ 

There is link tov^ shown here for a key 
charadenstic of Hindu culture, namely, its 
diversity. It is corttetnpcuously disrrisied as 
an 'antiquated system of law*. Instead, there 
is a vision of a new capitalist India in whreh 


men control trade and commerce, nd of an 
'Akhand Hindustan* in which only one kind 
of Hindu exists, a kind twt 'repulsive* to the 
ideologues of (he Hindu mahasabha wishing 
10 reshape Hindu gociety to resemMe the 
dominant west. Ihe supponeri of the bill 
ofieo used si milar logic, arguing against that 
diversity which was the strength of Hindu 
culture. In one telling exchange, when a 
supporter of the code. K SaMhanam, was 
passionately arguing for "uniiy and 
integrity**, an opponent pointed oui the 
dangerous underimi of (his argument: 
SofUhanam: "...the great consdcution ...is 
based on the unification, on the Integradm 
and on the strengiheningof India... Similarly, 
ihii bill is based on the principles of 
unifleatiOA. integration and strength^ngof 
Ihe Hindu community. ...thei Hindus should 
be dissected under various regional groups... 
is pronounang the doom of Hindu society. 
Sir, the enemies of Hindu society cannot ask 
for anything better... 

Fohini Kumar Chaudhuri :., ,the hon member 
is speaking communalism. He is lalking of 
unifying all the Hindus, probably against the 
Muslims and others.”*’ 

Although that may not have been the 
intenlion of the speaker, Ihe intervener had 
perceived an imponant tendency which was 
to grow in the following deca^. noi Just 
among Hindus but also among Muslims, and 
in which (he enactment of the Hindu code 
did play an important part. This is not lo 
suggest that all those who argued against the 
codification and reform of Hindu law were 
upholding the more egalitarian aspects of 
iradiiional customs. Nor were many of the 
opponents of the Hindu code bill inspired 
by reaped for (he nch diversity of Irdia's 
cultures. Many were motivated by nothing 
beiier than the desire 10 preserve male power 
and privilege and felt threatened by the 
rhaoric of gender equality used by the 
reformers Much of the resistance of Hindu 
Mahasabha Indian Sangh legislators as well 
as the right-wing lobby hewled by Con^ms 
stalwatts like Rajendri Pretad was founded 
in their fear that women's independence 
would lead to domestic disharmony and 
upset the social order. 

Unfortunately, those holdi ng obscurand st 
views on women's role In society came to 
be clubbed along with those who had 
enlightened reservalions regarding (he 
efficacy of dK proposed refonn effort. The 
l«tcrincluded many members from the south 
who were used to tradidonal systems which 
provided far bcuer protection to women than 
the modem reformers were willing to 
envisage. 

In the debates on the Hindu code: we Bnd 
many memben appreciatively and with much 
learning cli^onuing (he strengths inherent 
in (he diversities of Hindu culture. Today, 
several of those same sections of political 
opinion (like (he RSS-BJP) are mu^ more 



‘ioiqr*. TboM wto Mce 
^VMlid n tfptidfi or titiac 

t rtitnmttm tra lodty vocifereuily 
de ferdbie loipodtioo of • 
iiiftMmrii>1lfni1n flmn—nniliiimpiii^ 
aod deplonUe dMOge u t ie iccmk^ bit 
com itac it •o«eniMQt*o view of 
ifain^ bM bocem mon widely nix op t ible 

LMr«niMorSTAT«r Kvow 

Tbo fovonuMoi. io (bo eeme of 

modenidns tbo eodoiy. ••■ deeuons of 
labiAi esofe «d aiore power imo iu owe 
heedk Tide wm (me iof eU spberee of Ule. 
and (be 000091 to iMcrvene in ood cowrol 
people'i Uvoo it evidaO in the legil aphoe 
01 woll. Thooe who sew (bcmsclves os 
profreiilvea iJmplistlcoJly ideeiifled 
to»onuoeni caoinu^ih on onricopindiw 
deveiopSeni. espeeUlly becetise (he 
fov en wwni used sedoliM rbeiork. In (bis 
soempt 10 use foventmm 00 at uMranoio 
of soeiil refornviM reeliiiai ihoi uourpota 
of power ii not tynonyntous with le^snn, 
the profieuivce were even wilHoi 10 bypoos 
the people. None of (he reformers, for 
fcumple.oertouoly disputed thoiroppenomi* 
coMoitUon thw t to^ msioniy of (hoee 
denned u Hindus, porikularly in te rwel 
ireoi. woe completely unoware thel their 
personei lows were beinf chenged so 
driiticaiiy, or (ha such sweepitti powers 
owtheirpersoDol lives wore Mni usurped 
by fovernment; for eismple. Ihoi 
henceforth they would be itduir^ te moke 
wills in orderto oppoiot fuerjians for their 
children, or pet themselves fegiaterod in 
order 10 act as |iinrdiani for (heir orphaned 
iiblinfs, nephews or niecea. The refomen 
were not unduly disturbed by (he 
ludicnosness of wbat they were proposini 
Ib such maocn as these. This U because 
like (be British ruters, they too wore 
enaiDouiod of ployinf fod end t e n ded to 
see (he enactment Z( Iowa Usdf as a 
subadiuie for social reform. 

To (Molt dun a cboafe on pt^er is a cbonfs 
in fact baa been a beeettiaf malady of litfae 
social idd r m ofs right up to (he p iti t ea l d^r. 
The soludonao every p robl e nv wbeahm it 
is sad or dowry or police etredtica. is eoufhl 
in yei aeotber bigh^ioandiBg law w 
aiDendmcM of the lew. with link concem 
for undeniMdiaf ciiefcUy 6e ranlky ai tbe 
pound level. The reel effect ol the lawa« 
howewr. is lo give a sense of gnevance to 
(he grai9 legislated upon, in dus cese. the 
Hindus* ahhougb the laws were full of 
loopb^ea and did not chanfe nytbiAg 
subwanhaily in Hindu praam. PoriBstanoc. 
the rtghi 10 have up to four wives has caused 
much heerttaun to the antUMusliin lobby 
enong the Kiadua. Iikpreyectedasooeof 
the prime eiimplei of 'pampering* (he 
MuiUm coremuniry. However, despite 
polygamy being oaihmd u nder the liit^ 


MavUge Act. polygaanus a an is fes are in 
ta as frequent among the Hindus (SA per 
cent) as areong the MusKrea ( 5.7 per ccM 1* 
Ym (he Hhidn comosniy feels wrcsiged 
hrrmif Moatim personei law had not been 
formally ton^ed. 

The Congreu game of throwTBg i 1 hiaory 
cfum bs to a teisguided Muslim leadership 
in the form of such enecireenu as the 
Muahn Women's (Prosection of Righu on 
Divoreel Act. IM^ also has the effect of 
eoAsolidsilBg the bfulim community on 
the platforVB of redsting e ueifonn civil 
cade or evoa any reform in Muslim personal 
law. (This too evolved through e similar 
preceee as the Hindu law ender British rule 
sndhasbBleiodowkhkorsnk iignMOons.) 
So defiiute has the polarisaiioo becoase 
that even reform of the kind drei has taken 
place m Islamic counirke hat not been 
poadble in India, and wenten's pfot c et s 
from within the comenalty arc either 
diescad or sileace themsalvea for few of 
engeadarleg a Hindu*MiaMm coeniet. 
Mualim bdUgereace on dsi issue oaly 

iad (he Kladu desire for the governmeat 
forcibly te Impoae uniformity. This irgnd 
was already visible even, during the 
perlianMtncary debmes during the tPSOi. 
Strong and'Mallm senti m tn t, berdy h^ 

the conciliatory anemptt made by sevccel 
Muslim Dombm like Naiifuddin Ahmed, 
who, from Slated motivea of self* 
preservetioa. fully supported HIrvdu 
opposition to the bill. The following 
cooimeni by li H Trtvedi of iaa Saagb 
provides an eaample of anri-Mushm 
hysteria: 

...if you dssweio elevsic foe morel staadird 
of foe lam oidwiy daiee^~wciL sfoo we 
foe last crdsly cIsosesT They are fooee who 
caa sad do marry fow w ( vei you caty 
waac m bk at foe HindB iDCMKy...So. k is 
aot foiei so |Ofcre ■ Mehamiisedan who 
wafts abeni foe strerss msfktg ttkk. isisk 
md divoi sa e Us wife.* 
TheiasneCwbkhis, inoanasnee, 1 aen* 
foane. given Ibe wide gap betwe en legal 
precept and actual practice la both 
coeiMBiiks) bet fuelled dm p r oc e es of 
Muslima beiag p erce ived by Hindus is e 
pSMapBfedminortQ^. even wbfle they ennri me 
to be deprived md foscrImiamBd tgtoatt in 
several concrete ways. The Muelim 
comnamfey baa lived up 10 foe smreotype 
by scefog a comm ci vil code as aamheaB. 

Mubin k^us bare aoi been able to 
conm up wifo aueniinful s Urr i m ives. nor 
even e tien p m d to vreit om cbeagee to fire 
beam p fc wecri o n to women mder Maslim 
law, to has bem deem in some of the Isleimc 
coutortca. 

However, foe codirkanien of Hindu law 
dM bare some pom ti v e effocu bi terms of 
opinion mikiag. tod of openUf e debate on 


women's rights. The debeie cmibtad meny 
people to come up with fer-reaefonft idett 
and proposals v^eh were sdmilfoive of 
dUcuisioneven if not incorpormad into law. 
At varioiu poinu foiri^ the years when dm 
code wu bang debeied both inride and 
outtide the parikSMto. startlingly radic a l 
Mfeai were throwit up, Here is one eiarepk, 
from the written submiiaioiis to the B L Ran 
committee. SubeainenyaAyyar.Madvoeaie 
from Umayalpuram. proposed: 

...ss ce mpii td vrifo maa, wore ea are a a 
eeaiMnbkfosadvaiKage... Amtocaalle 
down is open ittea but a woman needs dm 
pretocdoa ef a home. Siniisrly mm can bd 

bai tobeprosecssd wifoclofoinf m egreaiar 
necessity. Agaia s man can beg en ywhere 
and cm. Bm can s woman expose lurself 10 
foe mwey of iociety in fok wiy7... Heace... 
do you notiUnk foM wonsen shook pootoes 
rtgMst w ermsideii cr .ciofoingsndpwpartki 
(lbs source of food) ie pnfereDcc to 
mnnl..Henee can you not tuggea dwi all 
kberiiaoeo to isepcriiM should be woman's 
and aqiBiiii’sT.. Amongihe Mtihammedma 
m ibedmeof foe marriage eotaln porttoa 
of foe pnpcitiesare sd span u (hecicl wire 
prapmty tffoe wife whkb MU am be kfecsed 
by debm or toy ofoer bad dreumiBnca of 
foe bwbaad ...shear logic ...and eoouaow 
sense shows fool women should be ownm 
of prapwtks. home, esc. k pnfvunce to 
reea... foore k iwthing opposed to foe 
fwdsaiiafol priakplae of Hindu Uw that 
women should be owams of loopsrtkrie 
pnforeaoe to mm...neaae. ..press for fosoe 
le fo ri i area foofoih b mky mmn npkwkn 

The reform of Hindu law cenied ftnrerd 
foe ttmhdon. already atebOsbad during foe 
nabonnl movomeol. of legiiiiiuijog notioni 
of wosnea'i equality ia (be polity end in 
aeeiery m large. It paved foe way for Airtber 
gredea) reform, aucb as. for aaampk. 
fonoducSion of divorce by mutual co na eo l 
intt foe Hindu Marriage Act 

Smoioto Uf 

Yet tte overall effect of foe nusleading 
rtMioric used, of codifying lew oidy for 
Hindus without giving them any option, and 
of hying to etamp out diventty in (he name 
of Hiado uruty, was negahre, insofar as: 

( 1 ) It pve Hindus the folae notion that 
Hiado women now here equal kgnl rights, 
which k far frem beiog ifs case; 

( 2 ) ](cimied (be myth foal reformed Hindu 
lawk 'MCufctf'.rKK 'religious' or 'pereorMi', 
«* h*»f* MuiliiD personal law is 'religious', 
focrefore, bndtwmd. and can be secularised 
only by Hindoiaing It; 

()) ll left Hindus with a ridiculous sense of 
grievance. They hare begun to bdkrethat 
Hiftfoi HtoP are worm off (ban Muslim men 
because foe former have been deprtred ef 
'rights' tbm the letter enjoy. 


13. im 



Apan from cauiinf a deep rift berweea 
tile Hindue and che Muslims, tome of the 
main problems with the tea u they were 
fiAilly pasted were tiie following; 

(1 )They were p aihout ’hybrid"'*' of Hindu 
law and firiorit Uw, in many caaea of the 
tnen imAiOAal Starts of both systema of law. 

(2) [n an auenlpt to placate (he opponents 
of eqtnti righu for women, the ecu set up 
uMCAible and sd/<Dflir^ctory tyttemt that 

imwoitaMe and cmiM only be Ajftyerted 
in practice. 

(3) They roadrollend out of uitieocc a 
twmber of functioning local and regional 
legal systems, several of which provided 
better rights to women in ceruin reapacu. 
witboul lelring up a fwKtkmal alternative 
machinery to lahrm people of their rights 
under the new laws. 

(4) They failed to live up to the lawmaker's 
Mated intcation of combiniai in the reformed 
code the moat progresaiveckmaftti of Hindu 
law. I rt fact, many of the ancicM texts as well 
as contemporary customary practices 
provided better rights to women in di fferent 
important rupccti thin do these acts, which 
ire primarily baaed on a combination of 
outdated British jurisprudence and Bnush 
mUinierpretttion of Hindu law. 

(5) Codification fossilised Hindu law and 
customs into a conservative mould. This 
need not have been the case if the reformers 
had seriously done what they professed (hey 
were auempting to do—via. make the 
rvfonned law an aggregate of tome of the 
most progressive features of various 
customary practices and shaitric precepts. 
Instead choK (he very opposite route. 

The refonned law turned out to be such 
a shabby unworicable piece of legialation 
because : 

(1) The reformera' notion of progress was 
to emulate the rather conservative Victorian 
English peaerrn of marriage and inheritance 
whkh were iben far from egalitarim even 
when compared totiie social norms prevailing 
in other western societies. Ulus the Anglo* 
Hindu law which we were saddled with 
piovidespiiiful rights 10 women as con^arod. 
to say. inheritance and marriage Jaw 
prevailing in the territory under Portuguese 
rule. The Goan Ovil Code, passed diring 
Portuguese rule is. for instance, far more 
egalitarian than the reformed Hindu law, 

(2) Within India their reference point was 
the customary practices of some of the 
dominant communiilei in north*wesieni 
India among whom women's rights have 
been seriously eroded, rather than a vast 
number of those which provided adequate 
protection to women, especially in the 
north and north-east This is because the 
refoniiers inherited their zeal for reform 
from the rhetoric of British adminisiraton 
whose perceptions hsd a similar regional 
and cute Mai. Through the 19th century, 
they had assiduously bulk a stereotype of 


IndiM womanhood derived from the life 
condition of those select castes and 
communities wMcb practised stria purdah. 
forbade widow remarriage and imposed 
severe restrictions oe women. Nair women 
from Kerala, meiiei women of Marupur. 
meenas from Rajasihaa or Jain women 
who did not fit into the oppressive 
stereotype, were presumed to ht either 
noD-existeni or *non-lndian\ The reforms 
carried out even in post-independence India 
envisage limited improvemeMs. taking this 
limited stereotype as the universal reality 
all over the country. TThis in many ways 
the refonned law proved to be a st^ 
backward. 

In the 1950s (as throughout the freedom 
movement period), a very large number of 
politicians. piflKuIady in the rulingCongress 
party, were lawyers. Educated as they were 
in ^tgliih law. they were simply Ignorant 
of customary law. When tbiseUie inherited 
the mamle of govemafiee from the colonial 
rulers, they also inherited a good portion 
of the latter's contempt, based both on 
ignorance and arrogance, towirdtbe Indian 
people. Aa a reuili most reform efforts 
underuken by them have tended to follow 
the same pattern adopted by the British. Its 
characteristic features are . (1) an anempi 
10 remodel Indian society to follow Bnii^ 
norms; (21 Considering the Bntish norms 
as progressive and. therefore, superior, 
even when in actual fao n may lead to 
introducing retrogressive changes and 
curtailment of existing rights of the 
colonised people; (3) Relying exclusively 
on staiisi measures such as pauing laws and 
threatening puiushmem without as much as 
^tempting to inform the peo^e about the 
new laws being tnacted for them, leave alone 
gening Uieir approval. TVis the laws either 
become a source of tyranny or are ignored. 

The few guarantees for women provided 
in the new laws could not really be 
implemented because the reformers did 
nothing to improve upon the British legal 
machinery which they inherited after 
indepenlerwc. This madiiAery was detigned 
for harassing and fleecing peogde rather than 
for protecting their rights. Instead of 
disntandmgthetopheaw/udtcial madimery 
nd restoring or IwUdini the institutions of 
local and village aelf-rule. the rulers of 
indepeodent India Iwthered and completed 
the process begun by the British. This is 
one reasm why so many laws remain a 
deadleoer. Unless vilUgmehosetospend 
the ti me and laooey to n ght s lengthy battle 
ai distantly ^ac^ courts in the urben 
centres, functioning through an alien 
language, the law wistmlikely to intervene 
in ihdriivea. espa^ly in family natters. 
Bigamy. child marriage and dowry continue 
to exist Jong after they were declared il legal 
and made penal offences. The statist 
reformers can then annbute this vast gap 


between law and social prwake as proot 
of people’s ’backwardness’. Occasionally, 
they a^nowledge dK futi I ity of the exercise 
they undertook. This is evident in their 
laying down that jnarriages solemiised in 
co mre vg n tion of the law. for example, child 
marriages, would be valid. 

Today, we tn re^ ig the Mtter harvest 
of the seeds sown by the misguided rhetoric 
snd strategy employed by (he codifiers of 
Hindu law. Unfortunately, the reformers 
of today are following (be same track in 
their insistence on imposing a uniform 
dvil code on all communitiei despite 
hoadle. active resistance from the concerned 
communitiei. One of the reasons for this 
oissednesi it that the progressive historians 
have projeaed the coniroveny around (he 
reform in Hindu law through simpliilic 
stereotypes which portray tbt pnviWorm 
lobby ltd by Nehru and Ambedkar as the 
diehard champions of women's rights and 
ill (hose who had any kind of reservations 
•bout the proposed reforms as conservative 
obscurantisis not willing to concede 
equality to women. Through my analysis 
of the parliamentary debates 1 try to 
demonitrite that the task of moving i 
society towards more egsHtarian and 
humane norms is a fir more complex task 
than self-anointed modern reformers are 
willing to acknowledge. Reform, to be 
meaningful, his to be based on creating a 
new social coiiKnsus. a task seldom taken 
seriously by those who are enamoured with 
statist measures imposed from above. 

file history of the Hindu law reform 
shows (hat when reformers claim to speak 
on behalf of huge segmems of population, 
whose traditions and institutions (hey have 
no real knowledge of. they are more likely 
to do harm than good. Even the most well- 
intentioned reform can end up disastrously 
without an Intimate knowledge of the 
conmuniiy which li sought to be reformed. 

*niis kn^kdge cocnei only when those 
seeking reform work ctosdy with the 
communities involved and are compelled to 
listen to them inaway that those who control 
Ihestaiemachtnery are not. Wheneverpeople 
become objects of reform, rather than active 
subjects, the effort Is unlikely to product 
worthwhile resulti. especially when the 
tnitiaiive comes from an Mite which is either 
litereUy alien, is were the British, or has 
become alienated from the lives of people 
over whom it rules, as are the English* 
educated elite of India. Those who see 
themselves as refonners or revolutionaries 
(eod to usunw that all their interventions 
are ipse facte (or (be good of society even 
while they may saually be doing harm in 
the process. Tlic claims of self-appointed 
reformers need to be examined carefully 
and tested through concrete proof of bow 
their actions affect society in aauil faa. 
Rhetorical claims about the beneficial 



Mpeets refonn ftey tie undMkhtf 
ihould Mi be taken u a tubatitute for real 
benefit. 

Much of the cunent social, ecooonue. 
political neu ii predaely becauae of the 
|Ovamin| eiiiea* callout ditreiard and 
ipaoraace of the real condiliont and 
aipiriUont of liidia*i people. At one of 
ihoie who beloo|t to ladia't eurtent 
geoeration of telf'appoiBtad locial 
raformpn. I feel iVit enidilly important 
that we learn to take the people of tbit 
country more teriouily, and cootmually 
lubject our actioai and iniarvcocioet to 
tboiM^ KTUiiny. 

NoOe 

[Tbii iianvMvanionorihepaperoriiiBally 
pnaeaiad ai a dvwKiHon eofifafaiwc <m the 
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The coaNaeaca waa orgaaited ioiaUy by dM 
Nehni Manorial MuMin aed Sociafy. The 
Ceairc for Soeih Aiiaa Stvdiei, Ueivamiy of 
Tcnai at Avbn aad St Ajidtoey'i Coll^. 
Oaford. Thii paper wai preuoKd ai the «oea^ 
leitioa hold m Oaford from May 30 to 
JvM 1.1990 ] 
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£At4VC£ 5//££T OF WD/AJV B/UNCHES 
.AS AT MAftCM SI, 1994 



(In (housands of Indi 


1994 



PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF INDIAN 
BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR EVDED MARCH 31. 1994 


(b chousttdi of 



1993 



Capital 

4 

Reaeryea and surplus 

5 

Dcpoeiu 

6 

Borrswitifs 

Other liabilittes »d 

7 

pisvwons 

8 

ASSETS 


Cato ad balances with 

the Reacrve Bank of India 9 

Balances with banks 


and money M call 
and short ooCkc 

10 

1 Inveeunems Kc). 2 A 11 

Advances 

1(d) A 12 

nxed aneti 

1(e) A 13 

OOms used 

2 A 14 

Contintenc Liabilities 

2A 15 

Bills for collection 



240.000 


184.913 


INCOME 

Inured eereed t6 

Other incomefteipeMe) 17 


IJ64.393 1050.425 

25.149476 23033.757 
706030 25421.097 

645^1 2,994.163 


33.776000 52.999.442 


ExrENDnvniE 

iMoed expended 
OpMinf expeAKe 
Piwiuom end 
canUniendes 


3430346 8.143.647 PKOrTT/CtOSS) 


864303 1.134473 

13.452382 21423.981 
8483.036 7.172.133 

1359.744 1348499 

6.186389 13376.109 


33.776000 32.999.442 


22407.120 50415.701 
1.657.667 927490 


Nei prefidClou) for 
tto ytm 


AmtmiATIONS 

Tnnslcr lo stuuiory 
reserve 

JrwtStr » Had Offke 
iccooot 



i 


1994 


1993 


3384440 4.421488 

1373461 (2.756466) 


4.758001 1.665022 


2475.398 4.874.966 

1071479 870.814 

350090 8.737.662 


4497.367 14483.442 



.834 <124}8.420) 


132.167 

5U467: (I241S420) 


660.834 



The accocnpaoyini notes ve an iMe^ pact of this babncf Ihe accmyanying noses are an iniegid pwcof ttds 




Arthur Anderses A Asaonaies 
QuBtered Accountancs 
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3d/^ 
MMuHah 
Osef Biecudve, India 
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^ncorponiled in Cbt United Kiiifdoni witb Limited LiaNlity) 


NOTES TO THE f/NANC/AL STATEMENTS fOJf THE TEAM ENDED MAECH S/. /994 
(h) Na profli/0o9$) 

Hm Bet prQfi(/(}o»s) diftclo«ed In the pro5t end Um eccouu u lAer Kcountini for. inter alia, provision for inconw-(w< 

provision for doubtful advances and other necesaary provinons. 

1 INVESTMENTS AND CLAIMS 

Tha developmenis during the current year in respect of the dencieocies identified by the Bank in the finmcjal year ended 
March 51, 1993. m its assets aristni from its earlier iransaciioei in the securities markets are described below; 

(i) The Centra] Bureau of Investigation continuei lo inveadgae the criming complaini filed by the Bank in respect of the 
reported deficjencies. Civil acOon against aeveral banhs and ftnawial insiiiutions to lecov e r amounts, lome of which 
are also the subject matter of thg crimmal coroplainL is alao being pursued. At March 31.1994, the aseets in question 
amouftied to Ri 12.702 million (1993; Rj 12,702 million) and are included net of cumulative provisions and write* 
o^s of Rs 10.636 million <1993: Rs 10,636 miUioo) as claims under Other Assets'. 

(il) The Bank is aware of claims against ti ameuming to CU 2Jb)4 million (1993: Rs 2.103 million). Including claims of 
Rs 1,060 million (1993: Rs 1.63 2* mil lion) which, If successful, would result in the Bank ilidf having cNmi on other 
parties. The claims apinstthe Bank includes a claim for certain securibei valued at Rs 216 million (1993: RsNil) mack 
by Che Custodian appointed under the Special Court (Thai of Offences Relating to Tranaactioos in Securtiies) Act 1992 
('SpedsI Court Act'). 

(lU) On January 17, 1994, (he Special Court established under the Spemal Court Act pronounced a judgement on 'ready 
forward' trantactiofts. temung (hem to be illegal and void. However, the ludgemant also stated that each *ready forward' 
transaction's legtf ity would have to be decided on the basis of facts attached lo the respective transaction. The Bank's 
managemem believes thai the judgemem itsdr may not necessarily apply to its iransaclions. The Bank has received legal 
advice that the judgemerK may be reversed on ap p ^ . Accordingly, (he Bank has not provided for any potential liabilities 
based on (he above judgemeni. 

In respect of the above claims and counter claims. dK Bank has obtained opinions of external legal counsel. Because of the legal 
and odier com^xilies surroundini such claims, il U not poaiiMe lo datemune the extent of their recoverabllily. However, pending 
the eventual outceme, management considers drat appropnaie provisions and wnie>offi have been made. 

Certain of the Bank's investments continue lo be affected as f^lows: 

<i) Banken’ Receipts (*BR*) issued itnouotcd to Ri 322 million (1993: Nei BRs hdd Rs 136 million), net of asicU on 
accoum of BRs held of Rs 461 million (1993: Rs 2J32 rralUon) and Subsidiary General Ledger forms ('SGL') held 
amounted toRs 2,246 million (1993; Rs 2J28 mj1boe)fl March 31, 1994. Although these BRsandSGLs held, iaiued 
by nationalised banks and other insiiiuiions, have not been settled on their due dales, these have been acknowledged 
by the cotHiter parties and are curretKly in the pt ucess of being sealed 

I <ii) Certain securities aggregaiing Rs 309 msltion (tece value: Rs 360 million) (1993: Rs 240 million: face value; Rs 300 
million) are still to be regisioed in the Bank's name by lha issuers. The Bank is pursuing these matters lo cause the 
' registration of the securities pending resohitioQ of disputes betw een the issuer and the counter party and disputes between 

die Bank and ihe Custtxhan. 

I 

The Bank Jn its past income-tax retuins claimed as deductsoos the losaa arising due to deficiencies tn certain assets which are 
I subject to consideration by (he income-tax authorities. ‘The mcome^ aulhorides. in connection with the income-tax assessment 
I proceedings, ordered a special audit of the Baoi's financial suiemenu and securities transactions for the two years ended 
j March 31, 1991 and 1992. The tax authorities have not specified the manner in wM^ Ihis special audit report la to be used. 

! As such, il is not possible (o ascertain the outcome of su^ tax pcoceediRp. Accutlmgty, no provision for the impaa thereof 
has been made in these financial statements. 

3. INQUIRY PROCEEDINGS 

Following certain inquiry proceedings by regulators itno the conduct of securities trading Amng ihe yean 1991 and 1992 of some 
nationalised and foreign b^ks. the Bank, subsequent to March 3L 1994. has been required by the R^rve Bank of India to show 
cauM as to why an amount of appcoximmely Rs 343 mdlion thoiile not be levied sgaimt it for not maintaining adequate cadi resoves 
with the Reserve Bank of India. The Bank's mana^nera believei that H has sjfTicient grounds to ccnieu the shew cause notice. 

Further, certain proceedings retating (o (he operation of Vostro accoums are pending againu the Bank. The outcome of such 
proceedings ii uncenain. 

Accordingly, no provision lo reflect the impKL If any, of the aforesaid maner has been made In these (inanclal staiemenis. 
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(lacerporvtcd la Hm Uaitcd Kin^dMO with Limited liability) 

NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMEfTTS FOft THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 3J. 1994 


1994 

1993 


1994 

1993 

4. CAPITAL 

Depoiit kept Willi the Reserve Benk 
of lodik UB4er SecUoii 11(2) of (be 
Benkiiil Re|ulMion Act, 1949 

240.tX)0 

114.913 

IB. BALANCES WITH BANKS 
AND MONEY AT CALL 
AND SHORT NOTICE 

In ladia 

Balances with banks 
la curreai accowMs 

OMside India 
la curreai accaints 



S. RESERVES AND SURPLUS 
Suiiitory reurve 

BtlaAce. beginnini of yeir 

AMhloai dudni (he year 

153.898 

I3L167 

133498 

611.014 

183. 289 
864.303 

804,133 

330440 

1.134.673 


266.065 

133498 

IL INVESTMENTS 

DmimJKCt Cfll W jUr 



Revtluelion reserve ' 

Beleflce. begiBi^iKI of yesr 

Additions during the yeir 

OeductiOAi duruii ibe yeir 

I.M6.527 

(11.199) 

MI6427 

In India 

Govnneat aeeumica 

Otbo approved leeuntiar 

Share* 

1475.237 

1.145.926 

110.484 

11,068419 

1,170433 

59423 

Belence. end of year 

1.091.328 

l.^.393 

1.116427 

143a425 

Debeoitrea and bonds 
SubaidbheaOotnt venuirn 

Others (indudiag Uuu) 

tl ADVANCES 
(a) Bills pwchaied and 
discounted 

CaN> crediu. overdrafts and 
loans repayable on deroand 
Tern loans 

1316.653 

501 

rmsgj 

13452.382 

8441,494 

31.913 

451 799 

«. DEPOSITS 

In Indie 

Demand depoiiu 

Prom beoks 

Prom others 



21423.901 

157.837 

2.493.309 

L65l.t46 

1.937.883 

86.764 

1054401 

1141472 

1.416.562 

I4<>8.432 

6,040.344 

934.260 

775416 

6.155.289 

241.328 

Sevingi bank deposiis 

Term deposiu 

Prom banka 

From others 


I.SB3.036 

7.171133 

6.375.000 
14.185.547 

10400.000 

9.4QS.923 

(b) Secured by tangible assets 
Covcied by bank/Govcnmeni 
guaraiMees 

3.861.928 

6,041496 


20.360.547 


1.331528 

551.792 


25.149.576 1 

23,233,757 

Unsecured 

1.388480 

578.645 



8483.036 

1.470.967 : 
1.702.938 
24.736 

5 384.395 

7.171133 

32165S 

931,228 

89438 

5428.912 

7. BORROWINGS 

In India 

Reserve Bank of India 

Other banks 

Other iniiitutioAS and agenciei 

489.960 , 
13.771 1 
23J8a 1 

1 

1 

3I6.600 
23478485 ! 
1.456.112 

(c) Advances in India 
^•oeity sector 

PuMk sector 

Banks 

Otben 

Outside India 

Prom banks 

527.119 . 

1 

IT9.III ' 

25421.097 

13. mU> ASSETS 

Pmisei 

Balaafc. beginaing of year 

8483,036 

T.I72.I33 


706J30 

25421.097 

M5S.575 

39.048 

R OTHER LUBO^mES AND 
PROVISKWS 

Bills payable 

Head Office aecouat (includes 
profit for ibe year Rs 528.667) 
Imer-office adjusanents (net) 

Interest acertMd 

Other* (laelvdiAg provUioni) 



AddhioM (bring the year 
Revihiatioa during tbe year 

7.420 ' 

1 

• 1 

1.116427 

1.181.428 

2.952.112 

68.856 

869.734 

IA8X87I 

1.120.067 

246.100 

900.687 

727309 

Leas: DepreciaiioB to date 

Other fixed assets (Includittg 
fmiiare wd fiannes) 

Balance, bacitwuna pf year 

1.162,995 

(34448) 

1.128.347 

321.732 , 

1,153475 

1.140407 

343.348 


6J56.00I 

1994.163 

Addidoos (bring the yev 
Deductions during the year 

Lru: Depreciatjoa to date 

64420 
(1.248) 
385.004 . 
(153.607) 
231.397 

00.775 

.-J2i3Ul 

321.732 

1111840) 

208.892 

CASH AND BALANCES WITH 
RESERVE RANK OP INDIA 
Cash in hand (Including foreign 
cgneocy notaa) 

53.134 

68.088 ' 

Balances wiih Reserve Bank of India 



Net book value 

1.359.744 

1.348.899 

In cunenl account! 

3mi92 

8.075459 


d iMa m ^ * .a 



3J3a346 

8.143.647 

nauMi iBve oacn icvaMu a MMi ! 1 • iw^anomeuspiusawng i 

fnfMlaaMfirD4l Ilf "trii nil Ilia ririitUflai in viliMiimmMnT 1 
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(liMorporitcd 



Uaittd Ifhnitnin widi LiBitad Liability^ 


NOTES TO THE FtNAHCtAL TTATE/^EmS FOF THE YEAR ENO^ MARCH 31 i994 


1994 


14. OlHEft ASSETS 

Had Offkc 4ccouni (taehMln Iom 
(v^yatki Nil; 1993'. 
fU I2JIM20) 
iMercM accfucd 

Ttt p*id « i4v«iic«/ux daduettd 
■I lOURC (WO 
SoMwry iotf ttanpt 
Oihn 


Odien iKlodr 
Cteim 
outer itemi 


1994 ' 

1995 

382.526 

7J0U96 

ni.4is 

1.758.855 

1.062 

4.145.946 

).l77.7n 

kjoiii 

13.576.109 

2.066.364 
1077.582 I 

2.066.564 

M55.115 

4.|45.9e6 1 

1531.477 


1995 


U. CONTINGENT UAMBjmS 


acknowledged at debts 

2.241554 1 

1109.095 

UabilHy for partly peld 
iaveetmems 

5fl0 

19415 

Liability oa account of ouuiandia| 

• < 


endiaiige cootrwti (includiog apoi 
etchange contracu Ri 220.989; 
1993: Re 312.715) 

I5M.645 

59.704479 

Cuarenteaa given oa bdtalf of 
coeeiituend 
lit India 

4.031942 

3.136.609 

Outtide India 

165.541 

550.401 

Accepianeoi. endoraemeoti and 
other obllgadow 

1.949,107 

2475.252 

Other itemi for whkb 0 k Bank ia 
cootingendy liable 

Billi rediicounttd 

177.731 

1409456 

Underwriting commiDnenia 

7IJ00 

419.910 


72 507 170 


16. INTEREST EARNED 

1 

4 

Intereit/diacount On 
advancea/biils 

1.319.497 

1166.117 

Income on invasmeMi 

J.977.405 

1060.425 , 

Intereai on balancet with 0w 


/ 

Reserve Bank of India and ether 
intO'bahk Arndt 

107,543 

178478 

O0Wt 

10.395 

16.568 


1 3314.540 

■rrnrri 


ir OTKEb lNCOME/(EXrENSE) 
GMaiuicm. eKcfcen|c end 
M«i|< 

Ha pcolMtoH) oe ule of 


Na loa 0(1 rrvgluotioo of 
uvettmeeu 

Net Ion oa tele of bnldiOfi 
md ottwr uaeu 

Net profli oa oohMee wiwiirrtoat 
tafwd by way of dividcade 
(ran itfNidairieai)oiiK vnwrei 

Mitwllancooi ihcom 


U5.KM »9J85 

1,025.447 (151^31) 

(146.099) (3.165.10!) 

(257) (47!) 

206.05A 251.407 

5.ia6 

34.710 S.975 


1.373.661 <2.756.466 


It INTEftETT UPENDED 


1.476.790 1.196764 


Inerm oa Rnem Saak oC lodta^ 
iner*biak bomwlogi 


l.]9a333 

1.295 




2.961.159 

17.063 


19. OPBIUTINC EXPENSES 
P byw eou w eod pw^ Utow 
kr enployei 
Eecit (uas and KfWai 
Madnf and aadooefy 
Advennoneai and pab tkhy 
Depreciatno oa Ba^'i properly 
Damon* feaa. allowafKca and 


Aodilon' tea 
Law ctefea 
Poeofc. Kkfram. 


laanvice 

OdtR npftfldiiBff 


Odw opnadiiure iwlodei: 
Travetliag 


554.712 

64.411 

29.740 

44.120 

41.649 

97 

1.600 

55.058 

60.664 

45.975 

15.558 

191.067 

1.071.679 


96346 


450,776 

54,773 

50,557 

I4J05 

32,177 

329 

liOO 

27.005 

47.036 

42.067 

16.998 

193.011 

870il4 


87,787 


30. vouwr AlY RTnREMESrr 
SCHEME 

FoOowiai adaciaion lotabooallte is operMiona ia India, the Bank. 
Mbaapveai lo bteeb 51.1994. lattoduced a Voluntary Eedremeat 
Scheac <*te Seheme*) te certain of Ha enployeei. The Bank ia 
ctfimly ia the procaai of oeaemining the impact of the Scheme. 


21. PtJOt YEAB COMPAEATIVES 

Prior year eotnpmivea have bean reclaeained whe m v er weeaaery 

m co nte nt to the ewrem ycn'i prtaenudtet. 







































standard S Chartered 


(icicorporeted te dM Vwktd KtefdMn «Mi UaHcd liabditj) 


AUDITORS’ REPORT ON THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
UNDER SECTION 30 OF THE BA?^1UNG REGULATION ACT, 1949 

WchAveuidilcdtheftccomptnyingbalance »hee(of SuodtfdChanered Bank—Indian Branches (*the Bank’)asacMarch 31.199i 
and the related profit and loss aceouni foe the year then ended. Our audit was conducied in accordance with generakly accepted 
audiiinf iiandards and. accordingly, included such ie$u of the accounting records and such other audiiing procedures as 
we considered necessary in the circumsianccs. We have obuirMd all the information and explanations which, to the best 
of our knowledge and belief^ were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Banking Regulation Act. 1949 and the provisions of sub^seciioni (1). 
(2) and (5) of Section 2M and sub-section (3) of Section 277 of the Companies Aa. 1954. the finandal sutemcnis are not 
required to be. and are not. drawn up in accordance with Schedule VI lo the Companies Act. 1956. The rinancial statements 
are, therefore, drawn up in conformity with Forms A and B (revised) of die Third Schedule to the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. 

' As explained in Note 3 to the financial uaiemcnu. the Bank has been required by its regulator to show cause as to why 
certain amounis aggregatirtg R$ 343 million should not be levied against it. The Bank's management beUeves that It has 
sufficient grounds to contest the show cause notice. Alto, cenatn other inquiry proceedings are pending against the Bank. 
I the outcome of which is uncertain. Accordingly, no provisioa to refWci the inpaa. If any. of the aforesaid matters has been 
made in these financial siaianents. 

In our opinion, subject to the effect of such adjustments, if any. as might have been required had the outcome of the matters 
referred to in the preceding paragraph been known, the accompanying financial statements give a true and fair view of the 
I itaie of affairs of Standard Chartered Bank—Indian Branches as ai March 31.1994 and of its profil for the year then coded. 

As explained in Note 2 to the financial iiaiemeMs. the Bank conbmies to punue the recovery of (he deAcienciei idemified 
in Ml assets arising from its iransactions in the securities markets. Puither, the Bank is aware of several claimi againil it, 
some of which, if successful, would result in the Bank itself having claims on ocher parties. Because of (he legal and other 
complexities, the recoverability of the carrying amounts of such claims, and the aNIity (o resist claims agajn«; the Baidt. 
' is dependent on the success of various pending civil and cnminal actions. Pending (he eventual outcome, the Bank h * nade 
appropriate provisions and write offs. 

: Further, as explained in Note 2 to (he fmandal staiements. (he Bank ia iu past incomema returns claimed at deductions. 

, the losses arising due to deficiencies in certain assets which are subject to consideniioa by (he income-tax authorities. It 
, is not possible to ascertain the outcome of the Income-tax assessment proceedings. Accordin^y. no provision lor the i ipact 
I thereof has been made in the accompanying finarKia) statemenis. 

I Furthermore in our opinion. ,. 

(a) the transsciions of the Indian Branches which have come (o our notice have been within the powen of (be Standard 
Chartered Bank^lndian Braoches; 

(b) the balance sheet and the profii and loss accouM are in agreement with (he books of account, and give the information 
required by the Companies Act. 1956 in the manner so required for hanking companies; and 

(c) the Bank has maintained proper books of account as required by law insofar as appears fiom our examination of (hose 
books. 


Arthur Andersen 4 Associates 
Chartered Accountants 

Sd/- 
Vijay Sahni 
Partner 

Bombay 
July 30, 1994 




Liberalisation and Small Industry 

Need for New Growth Strategy in Kerala 


K K SmhnhmMaiMa 
PMohuMPUki 


TV growth small industry besides rtstdtvig in emplayment'in/ensive industrialisation and wider dispersal o/eeonomk' 
activities ensures the maximum exploitaiion of latent resources, both human and material in the region, it is necessary, 
therefore, to design strategies and implement policies and programmes in the states for the growth of smalt industry 
in eemformity with the erngoing economic reforms. A preret/uisite for this exercise is a review of growth performance tf 
the sector. 

anUle reports a survey of small irtdustry m Kerala and compares it with the performance of the sector in other 
major states and with the alt-/ndia average. 


THR process of Mbertliiiiion as part of the 
ongoing itructural reforms in the 
management of (he economy is getting 
entrenched in India. At the ume time, there 
Is the lurking fear m some (|uarters about 
negative tendencies (hat may set tn especially 
with regard to equity on account of 
minhnising the role o< iV government and 
irtdiicTiminaiely relying upon the free play 
of market for invesment aJlocaiiCAs For 
eaample, decliiom on industrial locaijon 
guided by market forces per se may have a 
tendency towards aggravating ihe spatial 
concentration of industrial activities and. 
thereby, increasing the disparity in 
development across regions in the country. 
The situation necessitates regiona] goverrK 
ments to lake independent measures for 
increasing industrial investment in the 
respective regions. 

Vsides. the success of economic reforms 
at the centre depends on (he style and 
speed of implementing market-friendly 
liberalisation measures of the stales as well. 
Stale governments will, (hcrefoie. be raqumd 
to have their own policy approadses towards 
debureaueraiisation. fiscal disciplitie. de- 
control. deveSopment of physical and social 
infrasirucnire. and other measures for cnmii^ 
s conducive climate for industrial location 
in the respective states. Thus viewed, 
strategies for industrial developmor of the 
Slates become the concomitance of macro> 
economic reforms of (he centre. In fact, (he 
increasing inter>s(aie competition in recent 
years in offering fiscal concessions andothes 
incentives forartracting large in vestments to 
specific r^ions can be seen as (he mini festa- 
tjon of the slate governments' increasing 
awareness of the importance of independent 
regional policies forregtonal induscrialisation. 

As stated in (he Eecnomk Survey of 
[ 991*92. (he ongoi ng economic reforms are 
introduced io '‘promote e/flcieftcy, reduce 
the bias in favour of excessive capital incenoty 
and encourage employ mem •ofienud pattern 
ofinduurialisanon" Agrowth'Stntegywhich 
is in conformity wiih (he above objectives 


and IS more cofflplememary than compeiiii ve 

hi wooing large investments from oulude the 
state, hes in the promouon of modern small* 
scale industries (hereafter called small 
industry). The growth of small industry 
besides resulting in employmen(*lfttensivc 
jndustrlalisaiion and wider dispersal of 
economic Kiivities ensures maximum 
espkniaiion of latent reaources. both human 
and material, in the region It is. iherefore. 
desirable to design strat^ies and implemeni 
polktes and pro g r a mme s in thesrates for the 
growth of small industry in conformity widi 
the ongoing economic reforms of the centre .' 
A prerequisite lo such policy formulation is 
a review of Ihe growth performance of the 
small industry io the respective states. The 
review akmgwnhasuxk*akuigofihecum9ii 
proMems will uncover the poteaiial as well 
as the conatrainia of each stale releiive to 
other states and hdp design strat^es for 
inducing erficiency^besed growth of the 
small industry. 

The sialisiica] dau required for such 
re view studies are scanty. However, an 
eai^oracioa into the area is now feasiUe* by 
exaouniflf (he Report of rhe Second Census 
of Snuff Scoff In^tstnel Umu (covering 
units registered up to March 31. 19S8) 
pubtishedby the D e v el opm cra Co mm i stkin er. 
Small Scale Industries (here a fter cal ted ceruui 
report). Although the census report dons not 
directly give comparab ve Aatisdcsoo growth 
performsAce of the small industry io differeM 
states as between 1972*73 (reference period 
of firai census) and l9g7*8S(rdacnceperiQd 
of second onsus) and relaive to all-liidia, 
it is possible lo genenie from it the required 
data. In particular, such an exercise Is timely 
and may prove useful ia the case of Kerala, 
where for vome time (be commodity 
pnxiuction has bfk» m a crisis of sugoation' 
and efloru are now being made by the stale 
giivemmeni lo speed up the rale of i ndustnal 
growth. 

The revKw has as its basic objective a 
enmpun^tm of ihe performance of small 
mduviry in Kerala relative lo other mifor 


stales and all-India average. The term smil 
industry denotes the small'Scale units fallinj 
within the purview of the Small Scat 
Industries B^rd (SSI Units) whether the; 
are registered or not under Ihe Factory Aci 
I94g. The units have an upper investmen 
limit.* The growth perfonnance is measure 
in tertiu of changes between two time*poim 
in regard to such indicators as number o 
units, value of production (output), net* valu 
added (income) and employment. 

1 

Growth Performance 

We could begin with the evaJuaiion of th 
growth performance of the small Industry b; 
recording the changes in selected indicator 
(Tabk I) between 1972*73 (first census) an 
1967>gg (second census). The small indusb* 
in Kerala did grow in number, but Its growU 
record in net* value addition and emi^oymer 
creation appeared awfully poor as* compare 
to all-India. The poinMo*point annua 
compound growth rate (ACGR) betweei 
1972-73 and 19S7*M in Kerala was less thu 
one*half in value added, and one*(hiid ii 
employment generation at all-India 
Naturally, Kerala's share in all-India tou 
declined in 19g?*8g u compared to 1972 
73 in respea of almost all idevant growtl 
indicaiors. Clearly, the tendenc) to depic 
Kenla'sFsogressinthedevelopiiMof small 

scale mAtstries by citing the number of unit 
registered without noting their dis 
proporfsonately poor contribudon io term 
of income and employment should b* 
discouraged; the dau on proliferation o 
units would mystify the progress of imal 
industry In Ke^a. 

Avexaoe Sia 

The growth in number without com 
mensurate growth in ocher indicators lik' 
mvestmem. emdoymeni and value addo 
(income) meant that the average site of small 
scale units declined over lime. The tendenc 
WM found both m Kerala as well as ai (h 


all-indift level (Teble 2). By 1917-68 the 
ivenge size of Kerelt uohs in terms of all 
ihe felevant indicakKs (except employmeM) 
was below alMndia level wher^. H was 
higher in 1972'73 in terms of fixed invesiment 
and production. Perh^, ibe higher average 
size in terms of employtneni in Kerala could 
he seen as a bright facet but (be fact lhai the 
svefige size in terms of emptoymem declined 
from 20 persons in I972'73 to seven persons 
in t9S7-88 in Kerala as against the 
cofiesponding figures of 12 and breapectively 
u all'lndia was discouraging. Tlie more 
depressi ng feature was the decline in average 
size of units in terms of value of production 
(output). 

CeowiH PaiKwuAwa in 

NeiOHeot/arNQ SrAtas 

Ai (his stage il was instructive to maJee 
comparison of the growth performance of 
Kerala with the neighbouring states of Tamil 
Nkki and Karnataka as reHected in select 
indicators (Table 3). The growth of small 
industry wai most remark able in Karnataka. 
As a resuli, Karnataka's share in alMndia 
(Msl increased subsuniially in all ihe growth 
indicators In particular, ns share in all-lndia 
oiitput almost doubled whereas, ihe 
ci>fTesponding shares of Tumll Nadu arul 
Kerala marked (he decline. With rcspeci to 
employment the share of Karnataka almost 
doubled, that of Tamil Nadu increased 
marginally and that of Kerala reduced by 
one-hair between 1972-73 and 1987-88. In 
sKuulute terms, the small industry remained 
arthe highest level In Tamil Nadu followed 
by Karnataka and Kerala in that order in 
south India, (n terms or growth 
peiformance. however, Karnataka scored 
over the other two states with Tamil Nadu 
in the middle and Kerala at the bottom of 
ihc pcft'ormance scale. 

Oixrill. the growth performance of small 
industry in Kerala was poor a.% compared to 
Its counterpart I n aJl-fndia, and neighbouring 
states (Tamil Nadu and Karnataka). In 
parucular. the average size of the unit& and 
facioi productivity (both capital produciivity 
and labour produciivity) were lower with the 
result that (heir contribution to income 
generation was (he least in Kerala. By aU 
major criteria, the relative growth 
performartce of small industry in Kerala 
remained poor. To wit. the symptcens of (he 
performance-crisis were evident in Kerala 
small industry. Was this associated with the 
structure and changes therein? 

D 

StiiKturd Cbftnge 

The structural change could be studied by 
examining the changes in the pattern of 
diitribuiion by size-groups and product- 
groups, We fir* eaamine the pattern of change 
in the stBc-sUucture. 


S(B-Snuc7U« 

Here statistics on invesimem in plant and 
rn^Mrwy for both 1972-73 and 1987-88 
would be required COnsiderit^ that such 
statistics for 1972-73 were avaiUble only for 
a hnuied si ce-gioups (he change in stnmuK 
could be analysed only in lernu of three size 
groups, vb.. up to Rs I lakh, Rs I to 3 lakh, 
aad above Rs 3 lakh (Table 4). 

it speared, the smallest size group tup to 
Rs I lakh) in terms of number of units and 
value of productkiodeclined over the yean. 
T>ie change was In ftvour of (he stze-group. 
Rs 3 lakh and above. To some extent, the 
paneni of change in size-structure over time 
reflected the changing definition of 'small' 
industry. The continued donunance of the 
*uny’ units in number as wdl as production 
of (he small industry was. howev e r, sinking 
Prencnably. the predominanceof 'liny* units 
might have in general exened a depressing 
influence on technological progress and 
pmduaivity growth m Kerala. 

ImsTtv Snumiu 

Another ispeci that needed a review in 
relation to the relatively poor growth 
performance was the industrial structute. 
Here, we needed data on growth-indicators 


byproduct-groups for 1972-73and 1967-86. 
jU a very deified product-group wise antf ysia 
could have the danger of missing 6 k wood 
for the trees* we considered the data at two- 
digit NIC product-groups. As the data m 
respect of value added and empfoyment for 
1972-73 were not available we carried out 
Ihe analysis in terms of value of production 
(ouipui). The vdue of production for 1987- 
68 was wurked out at 1972-73 prices* for 
csiimatinf the annua) compound growth rate 
between 1972-73 and 1987-88. The panem 
of distribution wax. however, depicted by (he 
percentage shares of each induary in the 
total output in 1972-73 and 1967-88 at current 
prices (Table 5). 

As expected, output of differeni product- 
groups witnessed varying rites of growth. 
However, some sectors like basic metals and 
meu) products recorded substanilal growth 
rate between 1972-73 and 1987-88. Yet. 
more than one-half of total output in 1987-88 
was shared by (wo NIC two-digit product- 
groups, viz, (I) food products, and (2) wood 
products. These very two groups along with 
rubber and plasiics. chemicali and meui 
products accounted for more than 75 per 
cent of the output tn 1972-73 as well as in 
1967-88 though mitru sham were slightly 
differcM between these two (ime-poinu. One. 


Tasu I CwiWiM o^ $MAi4, IfUAimiT IN Kemia, 1972-73 and 1917-88 


Indicaion 





All-lndto 



1972-73 

1987-88 

ACOR 
Per Cent 

1972-73“ 

1987-88 

ACOR 

PerCem 

No of WHU in cemes fnme (lakhs) 

0.11 
(4 30) 

0 38 
(3.00) 

162 

2.51 

9.17 

936 

No pf working uMis (lahhsi 

U.07 
(4 40| 

0.26 
(4 20) 

8 86 

1 S9 

.194 

9.18 

Fixed assets* 

44 00 
(310) 

132 00 
(4.20) 

7.03 

797.00 

2926.00 

9.06 

Ptani Md machinery* 

22.00 

(400) 

66.00 

(3.80) 

760 

537.00 

1745.00 

8.17 

Production* 

11600 
(4 40) 

358.00 

(2.60) 

780 

260300 

13528.00 

11.61 

Net value added* 

3600 
(4 30) 

71.00 

(2.20) 

4.6.3 

84) 00 

3230.00 

9.39 

EmpSoymem (no lakh) 

« 

1 26 
(7 60) 

1.69 

(460) 

1.96 

I6.S3 

3666 

S.45 


Nittei * la Rs ciore at 1972-73 prkes. 

ACGR 9 aooaal twn pou nd growth raw between 1972-73 and 1987-88. Figures in psremhesei 
uubcaie the pen^u t a g e shaie of Kerala n all-lnha KKal. 

Snanv: Mffktn m Census Seale Masiry Oiuts. IK 1977 and /lept>ri *m rhe Seci>nd All-India 

Centns ofSmoUStale Indksthal Umts fit* AlHndta tmd Keraki. Pevelopneni Comnuuicner. 
Small Seek ImSastries. 1992, Goiemnscw of India, New Delhi. 

TaaLcZ Avbaoc Sate <r Small iNDurrvv. 1973*73 ano IVS748 


InAcawr 

1972 73 

Kemis. 
1987-88 


1972-73 

AtMwha 

1987-88 

Per Cam 

hied assd Rs 

73 

46 

CSiange 

-38 

57 

50 

Chugt 

•12 

Plant and machinery Rt 

36 

25 

•31 

38 

30 

-21 

deduction Rs 

19.3 

137 

•29 

186 

232 

*25 

Vilw added Ri 

60 

27 

-W 

60 

55 

-8 

EmpteyineaUNce) 

20 

7 

*65 

12 

6 

-50 


AkW: Rs m ihousaid. 1972*73 prices. 
Stwnv' Table 1. 
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therefore, cm draw the lofereiKe lh*l (be 
induitnal strucQve of nna]l iaduMry in KoiU 
wu hifhly cooccntnted in 1972*73 ind no 
•ignficentcbenceinUK Aructwc took place 
by I9B7.89. 

IwjmiAj. Bam aw DtvetsmcAiWN 

Another way of tookinf at (he uructuni 
ebmiecould te the mapping of t>« 
baae in 1972*73 and notioi (he ahaofee that 
look ^ace by 19S7*SS in terms of som 
i^ioiial base study concepts like location 
quoiicM (LQ) and ipecUlisacion coeffictew 
(8Q). The location quoUeoi' could be used 
as a meuure of relaiive rcfional con* 
ceniraijan of a fiven industry compared to 
total nadonal magnitude. A RfMo would tend 
to tpadaliie in ihoae industries for which 
it would have some comparative advantage. 
Hence, industries with Mfh locatMA quoticM 
(say LQ>i) could conMiUite the indusoial 
base of the region. Keeping in view ihe 
limited data. LQ and SQ wen worked out 
in terms of value of production (output). 

It if^aan (Table 5) that the industrial 
of K^a small Industry was constituted by 
a fe«f Mocks of resouree'based in^sauiet. 
viz, food products, wood products, 
beverigee. and nibbei in 1972*73. and that 
more or leas the same coocemrated pattern 
(composed of wood products, food products, 
paper products, rubber products, and non* 
metallic mineral products) continued to be 
in 1987*88. Overall, the industrial base in 
Kerala was narrow and marked by the low 
share of modem cnginccrini indualrics even 
in I9$7>88. In other words, there was no 
tigidficam level of diversification in Kerala 
during the period under review. 

We could get a more precise idea of (be 
esteni of inchistrial divenirication relative to 
naiJonaJ level by working out (he 
specialisatiMt coefficient (SQ)* which mea* 
lured Uw extent to which a region showed 
a dlversined psiietn as compared lo all* 
India. The estimated coeffioent for 1987*89 
was 0.34 as compared to 0.46 for 1972*73. 
Obviously, there was some degree of diver* 
sificatiOA in industrial production m Kerala, 
but it was far leas than at the national level. 

HI 

Cumot Status and ProUems 

Where does the foregoing pattern of 
sBudura] change and growth i^ace the small 
industry of Kerala? In other words, what is 
the current status of Kerala small indstry 
in (he all-India context? What «e its major 
problems? It is against the backdrop of 
answers to these ctuesticAS that one should 
draw new stnicgies for the development of 
imall industry in Kerala. We alrea^ noted 
some aspecu relevant to (he questions under 
examinaijon. At the cost of some repetition 
we take an overview of the key parameters 
of small industry in Kerala in 1987*89 
(Table 6). 


Is 1987*98 there wtra 29.717 SSI urau 
(small imhtfUy) in Kerala **f*f<< in 1.708 
products as agaimt comipondini ftgures of 
S42M and74.449reepecti vtfy at alMndla. 
Units is Kerala are orgauaed icimivdy mcR 
as propneiary until (82 per cos) kxeied 
mostly in nnl areas *id engaged tdetiveJy 
more in manufectuiing <60 per cent) as 
comper^ to all-lndUt. ReLmiv^. yob work 
and rcpeirfiervicea were ofle ai er proportions 
which probably reflected the lack of 
engineering induttriei le (he iwkistrial base* 
partKulwly in Ihe lerfc and medium sectors 
and the lack of Unkifce with the small 
industry in Kerala. TTie ownership pattern 
wesmirt«dby letetivelylcsainvolvemeM 
of scheduled castes end iribea. However, 
there wea reUtively higher InvolvemerK of 
womea enirepreneura In Kerala. Another 
notewonhy fncetwaathe k> war r e quirt mt Ml 
ofcaprUlKrgeimaeoaeuMioferBploymera. 
Abo. avenge wages per em ployee was 
marginally less in Kerala as compsred to 
alMndia. The eompareilve picture was 
sharper in respeci of moeey wages per 
worker (1 a. esdudiag aelf*employed and 
own account woskera), The small industry 
in Kerala was. however, seen to be haunted 


by some serious proWoiu. lo wtarn follows 
an asenipt is m^ to draw the cootoun of 
major problems in Kerala w«e*vtr other 
states (TAk 7) and in differani twodtgU 
iodustriea (Table 9). 

CArAOTY IhuSAlVN 

Odc major problem was excess capacity 
or low capacity utilisation. The average level 
of capacity utilisation defined as that part of 
the capacity which was utlfised by the unit 
during the year and expressed in lerms of 
percentage was 42.62 in Kerala as against 
50.60 alMndia. The performance of Kerala 
was worse than the majority of the states in 
the country. 

Industry wise (Tible 8). the rste of capacity 
utilisation in the dominant induitnes of 
Kerala (e g. food products, wood products 
and rubber products) was relatively low 
than at thealMndia level. Interestingly, whm 
Kerala showed beitar performance relative 
to all'IndU were in such |}roduct*groups as 
electrical mKhinery and parts (52 per cent), 
metal products <47 percent) and basic metal 
(46 per cent) (theM could be included in the 
hro^ category of engineering) which had 
rdatively low shares in the induitnaJ base. 


TxaiJ y SoHB Oiuuciiattivt or Smau iNOumiv m Kmala as Comtakbu to Kaxnataka, 

Tamic Nauu Aim Au/Inua 



YCMS 

Kerab 

Karnataka 

Tamil Nadu All-India 

Uaiu 

1972*n 


360 

16 00 

14060 

(No'000) 

1997 19 

23.70 

40.30 

37,20 

382 40 

EmHoymeM (lakh) 

1972*73 

1.26 

0.64 

2.16 

16.30 


19r7*M 

16* 

2.44 

S..36 

3636 

Rxed met (Rr crora) 

iRTj.n 

44W 

44 00 

111.00 

1035.00 


m74S 

3*7 W 

661 00 

1086.00 

929600 

Oatput (Ri ciorc) 

1*72-73 

nsoo 

80.00 

322.00 

7603 OU 


19t7*M 

113600 

2527.00 

4513.00 

42972.00 

Avcngi ds No (c^Soymeal) 

1972*73 

20 00 

II 00 

1300 

1200 


I9r7.|9 

7.00 

6.00 

900 

600 

Avenge sue (Rs *000) 

1*72-73 

70.96 

78.57 

69 37 

7503 

(fixed siieO 

1997-n 

150.51 

163 21 

18916 

139.62 

Owtpiiurised MCidU lakh) 

1*72-73 

2.61 

1.92 

290 

2.47 


I987-9I 

193 

392 

4.16 

4.62 

Outpwtfewpioywnt (Rs) 

1*72-73 

*127.00 

12300.00 

1490700 

15776.00 


1997-U 

67219.W 

103566.00 

84199.00 

117218.00 

EmploymenUfiiud aM (bfeh) 

1*72-73 

2g.63 

14,54 

1943 

13.63 


1997-M 

436 

3.69 

4 93 

394 

Ried asxeUCnployiBmt (Rs) 

1*72*73 

3492.00 

6873.00 

3139.00 

6394.00 


I9g7.8g 

221*9.00 

2709000 

20261.00 

25337.00 

Mote: Hgwci w O Me nbsive percentage share in sJMndia. 
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SueQiBS 


(972-73 


1987-88 

nant ml Machinery 

Nwnbexof FcDducikm Number of 

Production 

Ri WJi 

Umts 

(RsCme) 

Units 

(Ri Crort) 

Upn 1 

569t 


72.72 

20623 

420.84 


(92) 


(43) 

(Bl) 

(37) 

1*3 

.386 


24 81 

306S 

277.89 


(6) 


i2l) 

(12) 

(24) 

3 Mid above 

12B 


18.11 

1127 

431.21 


(3) 


(16) 

(07) 

(39) 

All me 

620S 

1 IS.6S 

25717 

1136.94 


(100) 


(100) 

(lOO) 

(100) 


Mu* ngares w pwoMhem ire pm to total 


Wii c^tdty utiliiKioa beitcc in die case 
of reiefved items? Considering ihai 
reservation of items for exclusive 
manufacture in the small-scale sector 
mmaineda m^orpoliey measure, they should 
show upabettcf performance than unreaerved 
items in terms of capacity utilisation. The 
second census revealed that out of total S46 
reserved items in the country only 290 <34 
per cant) were produced m Kerala. TW 
accounted for a small share < 17 per cent) of 
(he total number of products (1708) 
manufactured in Kerala small industry. And 
ct^ity utilisation (40 per cent) of (he units 
producing the reserved items was not higher, 
rather it was marginaJly lower, than that of 
unreserved items (42 perceM», At alMndia 
level also the capacity utilisation of reserved 
I terns (46 per cent) was less than that of un¬ 
reserved items ($0 per centl. It appeared, 
product reservation as a policy strategy for 
the promotion of smatl Industry needed a 
careful re-appraisal. 

Emd ovMiwr 

Turning to the qucsiion of employment 
generation, in the second census Keraliedgod 
over all-India; during 19H7-K6 small industry 
provided employment to 6.6 persons per 
unit in Kerala as agamsi 6,.) pmons all- 
]r>dia. It must, however, he nmed that a 
record better than Keraku was there in one 
half of the states in the i;ouniry. Tamil Nadu 
showed a capacity higher than Kerala m 
employmem general ion though Karnataka 
lagged behind margtnally. 

tn regard to employment, Kerala small 
I ndustry had another discourag ing teaiure of 
relatively kiw propurlinn ok self-employed 
(14 per cent) as compared to all-tndia <19 
per cent). The states with relatively higher 
proportion of seU-employed were not 
confined to Industrially advanced regions; 
industrially backward slates like Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Bihar accounted tor 
proportionaiely larger shares of self- 
employed in Uw labour force, Tu some ex tent, 
therefore, self-employment appeared 
associated with ceiia A socieiaVculiural irvis 
And Kerala obviously was not one well 
endowed with such a trait. Yet. It was 
interesting to observe that engineering 
industries attracted relatively rmwe self- 
employed in Kerala. Plausibly, ihe trend of 
lechnicilly qualified persons to get engaged 
in self-empkoyment was picking up. Given 
(he skill profile of (he youth, therefore, (here 
would be grea(ef po(en(ial for (he 
devciojnnen( of such Indusiricv in ihe small- 
scale sector in Kerala. 

WaciKS ano Prowictivi n 

Anniher fcaiurv of particular interest in 
the case of Kerala was In rc<aiion u> Ihe 
wages bucauM: the popular mnion tif Kerala 
being a high-wage economy cuntinueJ to 
prevai I and often ci led w t he hmic ciHisiraiM 


Co industrial growth.** As nosed earlier, the 
averafe money wage peid per em^oyee at 
all-India level was margindly hi^«er than 
(he corresponding figuraforKenla. Besides, 
w^rateperdin mduanally dev el op e d s ta t es 


like Maharashtra. Gujarat and West Bengal 
and the industrially upcoming states like 
Utlai Prided. Goa and Mwftya Pradeah 
were also higher than what it was in Kerala. 
YeK it should not be ignored that annual 


TAaLe5 OimiMm»ovOum;r am> Uic*noh QuoTBerr tv Hooue rCaoun 


NIC Cede Qt wni Bti Lath __ _ ACGR Location Quotiem 

1972-73 _:W4L'... (PerCtau)- 



Total 

Oiftpel 

Percent 

Sh«e 

Total 

Oerpui 

PerCcm mOutpel 1972-73 
Shwe (1972-73 pTKe) 

I9r-6| 

20wd2l 

4993 

42.26 

44616 

39.49 

6.44 

2.64 

1.61 

22 

56 

0.41 

572 

0.50 

7.63 

1.70 

0.46 

26 

277 

2.16 

2774 

2.44 

6 03 

0.40 

0.41 

V 

1317 

11.39 

17577 

15 46 

6.16 

2 69 

3.50 

21 

440 

390 

5220 

4.S9 

157 

0.76 

1.15 

29 

31 

027 

216 

0.19 

6.47 

0.06 

006 

N> 

165 

7.46 

10360 

9.11 

907 

1 29 

154 

31 

630 

7 16 

6666 

7.62 

7.91 

0.54 

0.62 

32 

429 

3.71 

5616 

4.94 

9.41 

0.77 

1.20 

.'3 

263 

245 

1117 

1.66 

10.04 

0.22 

0.16 

34 

1320 

II 41 

7126 

6,27 

10.04 

0.63 

075 

35 

772 

235 

1945 

1,71 

600 

0.29 

0.30 

36 

194 

166 

2445 

2.15 

6.00 

0.29 

036 

37 

194 

166 

953 

0.64 

i.or 

0.32 

031 

39 

60 

052 

6H0 

060 

65. 

0.22 

0.33 

97 

103 

019 

2746 

042 

na 

0.93 

149 

SpectaloeboA coeffMient (SQ) 




0.46 

034 
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Kenit All India KeraU Shire 

in All-India 


NonfijMn 

Census frame 

36030 

100.0 

966661 

1000 

3.6 

Goeed 

11763 

309 

304656 

30( 

3.9 

Wortung mts <datt collected) 
CaSTiiwy A^ar 

25717 

67 6 

592366 

59.0 

4.4 

SnwDwde 

24703 

960 

560470 

96.2 

4.4 

AnciUaiy 

7 

04 

.3029 

0.5 

32 

Service esa 

917 

36 

16669 

3 2 

4 8 

AfHviff Nnt 

Manufaenmag 

1559(1 

60.5 

292301 

502 

S.3 

PreecMing 

3149 

15.0 

681(1 

152 

43 

Job work 

2033 

7.9 

10399 

121 

2.6 

RepairtervKe 

2209 

6.6 

63116 

14.3 

2.6 

CofflbiWNMI 

2046 

9.0 

47839 

62 

43 

Orjimisatum Ntts 

Propnetary 

21202 

1(24 

466717 

SOS 

4.5 

Partnership 

3767 

14.7 

98049 

164 

39 

Utmied company 

296 

T 1 

12263 

2.0 

24 

Co-nperatmc 

301 

1.2 

1702 

0.3 

17? 

Owar/akip Nta 

SCmdST 

366 

1 4 

13662 

2.4 

2.6 

Women 
tjHQnfm Ntts 

35*2 

13 K 

44159 

7.7 

8.0 

Rural 

18003 

70 4 

245573 

422 

7 4 

No ry Ffo^ n 

1706 


1449 


22.9 

Ferfvrmaine Mu/rns 
CtltpereefUf 

4262 


V)60 



R/Enip(Rs lakh) 

0 2.3 


0 25 



Emp^PI (Nos) 

431 


3U4 



Owtput/F1<Rs Ukh> 

2 73 


462 



NVA/n<R>l^) 

0 54 


i.in 



NVArEmptRs) 

1.34113 


21990 



Wago peremp iRsi 

5666 


6270 



Wages per worker (Ril 

6603 


1725 



wcAiutpm (per vent) 

12 52 


17 33 



Enpun/fWipiM (per ecru) 

14 72 


5 62 
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* wt^piidper«fDploye€m(heiW)fbbeurin| 
flMfff of Kcnutiki and Tamil Nadu were 
fliargjnally lower which could make Kerala 
relatively lest attractive for industrial 
tovestmcM. 

nauaibly. the lower average wage rare in 
Kenla as comp ar e d to aJl*lndia was due to 
dv piedmunance of low«wage traditional 
aadteaource*based induames io itsinduitnal 
atAicture. But indusirywise details (Table S) 
showed that the wage*rate in Ker^a was 
higher than alhlndia average only in three 
out of 16 NIC two^gii groups. In modern 
engineering industries (eg, electrical 
rmdiiiKry and parts, machinery and parts 
(except electric^, and metal pnxhtcu) dte 
average wage rate paid in Kerala was not 
higher than the all'lndia level. In a general 
lenie. therefore, the census did not lend 
empirical support to the popular notion of 
Ke^ as a high*wage region. 

Yet, it mutt be underlined that the census 
data did not dismiss the wage cost as a 
constramiag factor in the growth of the imall 
industry in Keral a. For, average money wages 
per se was not what mattered in investment 
decisions. Whai would matter to the 
entfepreneurs wu the wage-productivity 
relationship. The share ctf wages in the net 
value added would, therefore, be the relevant 
parameter for considering the wage-cost 
hypothesis. Thus viewed. Kerala was one 
among (he few states with high proportion 
of wages in the value added (Table 7). The 
share of wages in value added in Kerala was 
muchhigherthanwhttitwasin neighbouring 
flttes as well as other industrially developed 
states including West Bengal. In Kerala (be 
vrage share m value added on an avenge (42 
per cent) was nearly twice as high as die 
all-India (22 per cent) level. Apparently. 
wigp>pcoducUvity (elaciociship in Kerala was 
found to be relatively unfavourable for 
prospective investment in the small industry. 

A companion of Kenla* s record wkh othff 
major states showed its relatively poor 
performance in capital productivity; net value 
added per one lakh rupee fixed investment 
in 1937-88 was Rs 0.59 lakh and only seven 
stales were placed below the Kerala level. 
ITie situation was not much different widi 
respect to labour productivity. Only three 
states in the country recorded labour 
productivity (net value added per employee) 
less than tlw level in Kerala. In all others 
labour productivity was higher than Keralo 
level. By industry-group, the labour 
productivity was rdsiively lower in food 
products, wood products and non-metal lie 
products, which constituted dte cott of the 
small industry bascin Kerala. Also the labour 
productivity in these induiutcs in Kerala wu 
much lower than the counierpana « all-Indre 

What aett^ted for the poor factor 
producflvUy? Was it due to inappropriate 
work-ofgiia litfon. pampered work culture. 
%jtdated capliai eciuipment nr outmoded 


iBchDoloty?the cenausdva did DOC help us 
10 answer the question, llse analysis of 
productivity constituted an area where 
dereUed studies wmdd be required for p^y 
formulation. 

*Skmss': Clomp Urere 

Another m^or problem of pdicy interest 
was the ‘iwkiiea* in small industry. How 
seriously was Kerala small industry ^icied 
by sickness? The cens4H did not collect the 
required data to see 'sickness* in terms of 
cash loss/nci-woAh relatioeship, payment 
default, etc. as is generally done. However, 
it did five deuils about the closed imits 
whic h co u l dbe used to refleam som e m ea sure 
upon the gravny of'siduiess*. For. ihe dosed 
(dead) ones must have been generally the 
‘sick' ones. It was a co nflation that closed 
unit as a per cent of working uniu (proxy 
for incidence of industrial ikknest) was of 
lower migniiude m Xenia (46 per cent) as 
con^ared to all India (52 per cent). The 
number of closed units as percent of working 
unis was below KeraU level in more than 
one half of the states in the country. 
InieresiiAgiy. the incidence wu relatively 
low in (he modern engineering industries 
(e g. meial products, madunery (other than 
dectneal).^ decthcal machlA^) in Kerala 
as compared lo all-India. By lAfeicnce. the 
potential for healthy development of 


engu>earing lpAi ie i^y e ai Bdhi|hkiKerelfc 

Yet more interetting was (be patten oi 
reasens for the closure (ThUe 9). Unlike the 
popular belief. It was not the labour problem 
that plagued the small induttry in Kerala. 
The more frequent cause of closure was due 
to financial problems. Hie closure due to 
(inanciil proUems (62 per cent) in Kenla 
was nearly twice ilret o( all-India (35 per 
ceni). This was also reflected in (he 
composition of woiting capiial of small 
industry in Kenla. Although (he ratio of 
working c^tal to untover (production) in 
Kenla was margmally less (13 per cent) as 
compared to all-India level (17 percent), the 
proportion of Physical working cipiul was 
of hi^r order with a figure of 82 per cent 
in KeraUai againu 78 per cent ai all-India, 
hesumabty, given the locttion far down the 
south of the country and lack ofa diveriifwd 
industrtai base and scaler linkages within the 
region, the small units in Kerala were 
generally required to block capital for 
inventory accumulation even if it was 
uneconomic. To some measure, therefore, 
structural factors contributed more to 
industrial sickness and death (closure) in 
Kerala than at all-India. 

PaaposMAMm Caisis 

(Xir anempt ai reviewing (he relative 
growth and structural change of small indus- 
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Sum 

Par 

Wage 

Sdr-Em- Wages Per NVAPer NVAPer 

CD Cloied 


Um 

Share 

ployed M Employee Bmployee Ri 1 Lakh 

Per atPerCeni 


Bap 

uNVA 

HrCom 

Percent (Ri*000) (Rs'OOO) PI 
Toul 

Employed 

Cent Working 


£aWy MdMifru/utfd Hates 


Gujaru 

804 

3464 

19.73 

663 

19.13 

0.60 

44 84 

55.08 

Mahanshtn 

1192 

15.3S 

11.83 

10.74 

69 83 

1.97 

74.60 

36.59 

Tamil Nadu 

9.5g 

30.63 

12.55 

S.S3 

1805 

0.89 

72.69 

43 39 

WestBoual 

679 

3S.8S 

16.18 

5 69 

15.17 

I.IS 

35.95 

79.66 

Im u^MiiritJae^ itases 
Ponjab 4.55 

2041 

3052 

5 39 

26.41 

0.96 

63.06 

47.86 

Haryana 

4.52 

14.03 

2873 

5 79 

41.29 

1.23 

39 33 

19.83 

Karnataka 

6.02 

13.14 

21.58 

540 

3903 

1.44 

52.64 

3610 

Musmahsias Hates 
Ante Pr^esh 7.04 

16.95 

15.55 

3.37 

31.69 

1.40 

51.28 

37.78 

Assam 

7.7g 

38.08 

10.43 

5.78 

15.17 

066 

19.31 

3910 

Bihar 

5.22 

34.40 

20.99 

4.53 

13.16 

0.72 

37.47 

43.54 

Himachal Pridesh 

3.66 

34.30 

a.77 

5.68 

16.56 

0.S2 

29.96 

40.90 

JamaM and 
Kasiwitr 

4.48 

29.44 

25.75 

5.89 

20.01 

0.72 

48 29 

44.39 

Kenla 

6.51 

42.30 

14.16 

5.67 

13.40 

0.59 

42.62 

45.74 

Madhya Pradesh 

2.15 

14.95 

38.94* 

6.47 

43.29 

264 

46.20 

4101 

Orissa 

136 

19.45 

I3J7 

4.97 

25.56 

1.13 

a.TO 

4353 

Rajasthan 

4.22 

27.85 

30.95 

462 

I6J7 

0.S6 

57,30 

60.35 

UnwPttfesh 

6 55 

37.79 

18.93 

664 

15.99 

0.57 

40.27 

69.91 

Mampiv 

492 

62.90 

18.29 

5.01 

7.97 

0.39 

65.37 

8.13 

MegMy 

6.44 

47.12 

16.01 

9.10 

19.31 

0.82 

55.25 

23.17 

Kagalml 

1672 

1.93 

5.36 

5.52 

a.53 

12.02 

4629 

45.36 

Tnpure 

12.45 

4707 

7.72 

4.39 

933 

0.64 

40.76 

74.54 

Sikkun 

I5.6S 


767 

7.26 

43 76 

0.S8 

51.38 

54.55 

Arvnachnl Pndesh 

150 

11.91 

6.89 

22.66 

0.89 

51.23 

11.04 

Goa 

7.19 

29 34 

15.22 

7.29 

U.S4 

0.67 

53 44 

34 52 

Miaoram 

461 

97 53 

22.40 

6.54 

6.70 

0.20 

7188 

33.37 

All-lndia 

629 

22.40 

II.IO 

6.27 

27.99 

1.10 

5060 

51.73 
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poor poriormince record u con^tred to 
ntifhbouriai itaici or induftriall y advbnccd 
vitm or ilMndio. li liio has hi^HghtaJ 
some of dta major problems that the small 
industry in Ker^ are faced with. Particular 
meocion may be made here of the reUsively 
until size, km capacity utilisation, low ftftor 
productivity, unfavourable wafe*productl- 
vity relationship and industrial ’sickitess’ 
(ckeure) due to severe nancial and market* 
in( proMemi. Thus, the signs of the perfor* 
mance crisis are seen in the small industry. 

Our review suggests that the performance 
crisii cannot be explained away in terms of 
•ome unfavourable regjoftil factors (like high 
money wages aitd trade union miJitartcy )per 
se but has to be seen In the light of the 
weakness of sixe'itructure. industry mil and 
ocher structural fKtors. By inference, the 
strategies and policies hiihoto followed in 
the state have been ineffective to tackle the 
structural probkuns of the small industry and 
to facilitate its growth. It stands to logic that 
a change in the growth'Strategies is now 
needed. The ongoing precesi of structural 
reforms of the centre gi ves an urgency to the 


change aid to the task of desigoiag new 
growth-str at ^ies of the suu gove n unent 
*nie Qcw strategy should aim uuer alia, to 
remove stfuaural corutraiais of (he type 
uncovered by our review and help the units 
toreapeeonomies of scope, teooral'bnkages 
and agglomeration lo as to ensure the 
ccndicions for efficicBcy*besed growtit of 
tbe small industry in Kerala. 

it Is beyoitd the scope of iMs paper to go 
into (be difficult terrain of strategy 
formulation. Yet. H may be retevam to mark 
the goals, which die plausible approaches 
should aim «. The central thrust of the 
govenunent strategy hitherto has been one 
of promoting the proliferationof smaJI'Scale 
units by protective and promotional 
(regulatory) meanre implemcnced through 
an elaborate but cumbersome system of 
institutional structures. This general growth 
strategy, which is based on the relative 
efficiency of large vs small question, is rtot 
of much hdp today beemise it implicitly 
assumes the independ en t existence cf the 
smell industry. The fact, however, is that the 
survival, performance artd growth of small 
'firms depend upon whether they led an 


isolaied. or dependent, or inier*depcndent 
eiistence (Ka^yap 1992]. In the small 
industry, the hard thing is not being small 
but being lonely fOaJe 1991J. It is Ihe 
relationships among the samll fimu and 
with (he reu of the world that crecte Ihe 
environment for survival and successful 
operation of the small industry. Although 
these relationdiips are largtiy based oo the 
endogenous impulses of the firms to the 
sociO'Cultural factors and econcmic 
compulsions, these can be influenced by 
such government policies that iiKluce me 
organisational forms and the related 
technological orientation and labour 
standards. *nterefore. orw crucial aspect of 
growth strategy for Kerala is lo influence (he 
organ i I alio nal forms that establish 
relaiioAship of inter'flrm, iMer-scale and 
lnter*product inter-dependencies which help 
in reaping economies (intemal and eitemal) 
through division of labour (specialisation) 
and in eipanding production pouibillty 
frontiers through innovations. 

It followt that one strategy option for 
Kerala It the promotion of sn^ I industty on 
organisational panemsle g. sub<oiKrectln|> 
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COD 

Wage Shire in 
NVA {Percent) 

Self Efflftioyce 
Ai Percent 

fimlnvrv 

AiMieal Wages 
Per&iployee 
_(hi’WO) 

NVAPerSmployee 

(KsIXIO) 

NVApff 

Rs 1 UUi FI 

CUfoCcM 

Closed Per Cbm 
W orking Uolti 
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Ker 
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Ker tad 
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tad 

Ker 

Ind 

Ker 

Ind 

Ker 

lad 

20 and 21 

26 

18 

10 

22 

4 

5 

13 

25 

08 

1.0 

38 

48 

3S 

36 

22 

17 

16 

32 

6 

4 

4 

24 

24 

0.1 

2.0 

45 

60 

39 

56 

20 

47 

24 

15 

22 

4 

7 

9 

27 

08 

2.0 

28 

69 

69 

63 

27 

47 

20 

13 

27 

0 

5 

12 

25 

03 

1.0 

45 

48 

42 

43 

28 

61 

26 

19 

20 

6 

7 

9 

27 

02 

10 

48 

60 

28 

40 

» 

7B 

13 

31 

33 

5 

6 

6 

46 

0.4 

3.0 

S4 

79 

90 

S5 


28 

23 

19 

17 

7 

7 

17 

31 

0.5 

1.0 

49 

58 

51 

78 

^1 

30 

14 

13 

U 

7 

7 

21 

91 

0.8 

20 

51 

53 

92 

89 

32 

74 

.30 

7 

9 

6 

4 

8 

12 

05 

1.0 

48 

49 

52 

64 

33 

4S 

20 

It 

II 

8 

1 

10 

43 

04 

1.0 

46 

43 

H 

64 

34 

32 

23 

19 

21 

7 

7 

14 

30 

0.5 

1 0 

47 

43 

52 

65 

3$ 

4? 

.34 

21 

19 

8 

1 

to 

15 

U5 

1.0 

48 

62 

44 

49 

30 

26 

22 

13 

12 

8 

10 

31 

44 

1.0 

i.O 

52 

42 

51 

62 

37 

36 

33 

14 

IS 

9 

8 

15 

26 

0.7 

1.0 

49 

60 

59 

52 

38 

35 

15 

IS 

17 

6 

6 

(1 

44 

0.3 

2.0 

40 
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^btsed cm inicr'Secionl and inter* icaler 
Uflkago by bMildintup a divcnified mduttnal 
jmicture in Kerala. However, (he success of 
SDdi a siraieiy wouki largely depend upon 
9m feasibility of developing a strong and 
dlveni fled IwgC'Scale Mcioc within the rtgiCA 
bued on 'foreign’ (including big national 
capitalists) investment! 

*niere may also be scope for trying out. 
If not Bi an ahemaiive but as complementary 
of (be above, another strategy of developing 
ipace^iound clusters of imall-icale mdiBtnea 
l^ing into account the regional specificities 
of raw materia] and skill availabtlity and 
taking ad vantage of economies of scope and 
agglomeration. A suategy of promoting 
apace-bound cluiteri of small finns where 
cluster is related to a specialised industry 
asm the southern Ifaly’s *indu serial districts' 
merits considerauon for Kerala. The hall 
marks of Italian industrial districts are iraiu 
likedunenngofproducispeciric imaJI firms, 
fteaibilliy of product and tabnur markets, 
availability of common services and pooling 
of local resources, product mnovation and 
Kchnological change on a continuous basis 
(for detail, see, Taub and Taub 1989; 
Sengenberger ei al 1991. and Pyke ct al 
1990]. Such a pattern of organiiMion with 
its extensive division of labour and 
externalities not only reduces the em/y cost 
but Is also conducive to 'collective* efndency. 
with the result that small finns can not only 
»iit but can do so with effiaency and growth 
'.Kiahyap 1992]. Though detail^ studies are 
wded to aisesi the potential. it seems, there 
a ample scop e for developing small industry 
n Kenia m the basis of the comparaTivc 
idvifliafc the region has in spedfic skills 
ud resources for specialisation in the 
iroducilon of specific industries (e g. 
xSgSDemng. electronics, softwares, rubber 
xoducis. a^ modem agro-beaed indusines) 
ly organising the units into space*bouiid 
dusters as in industrial parks/tbstncis. 


To conclude, them are clear symptMM of 
the performance crisis in Kerala small 
indu^. A change in the growth-stntegKs 
is. therefore, needed. The introduction of the 
lihenJ policy regime m the centre has added 
the urgency to the charge and the task of 
designing new growth-suaiegies for Kerala. 
In ihis regard, many cnicial strategy (piebons 
come up. One is this: how to induce 
organisational forms w^seieby small firms 
can overcome the limiiations imposed by 
cuncenvaied Adussry •smicftve. nay sue. and 
technological backwardness withom being 
subjected to dependent relationship. Also, 
hew can the regional g ove mm eat. utstead of 
directly intervening with the usual 
bureeucraiic anilude. play a marfce(*frkndly 
role asa facihtmor from a (feitance for enttnng 
competition as well asco-opervion. adequate 
support-structures and commumiy services, 
and local intiiiuiKm for induMiial peace and 
innovations so that factor productivity is 
enhanced and the growth of employment, 
output and export is maintained on the basis 
'collective* efficiency by the modem small 
industry in Kenda. 

Notes 

1 TIus conclisMMi for Ketah is bawO on the 
leseareh Hedinfs reported in the Mihnrs' 
CDS Woiku«^aperU99» . 

2 ReceMly. SiAdesin(l993)kasanempted a 
re vKw of the progress at all *la^ level baied 
00 the ccmiM data The preseru paper dealing 
vKh Kerala follows a suniUr approach 

) See (he rat of resewch ankles oo 'Kcrala'k 
eccnomK performance published la (he 
tomiimK iMd ?cdcnrat Wttkiy. September 
14 Md IS. 1990 

4 The apper limit laasCTibed by the govemineni 
chsfi^ many times. Theceilutg in invesvnefli 
of plmt md maduMry (onginil vdae) waa 
Rs 7 5 lakh for siaali scale aisd if anciUsiy 
Rs 10 lakh IB I97^73 md Rs 35 lakh aed 
Rs 4S lakh mpecNvely 10 1987 1$ Thclimi 
was revued n Rs 60 hkh for smaU scak 
indusuies aisd Rs TS lakh for ancillary 
indasUses in 1991 


5 Smdesara opcH. 

6 Whoteaafcpncein to ofaia w i ftrti i r i vlpinrt ii rt s 
was uted for woitkg out defl«kn factor. 

7 Locatioa qaotieiH (LQ) was eapieased ai: 

LQ - 

where. X • itls vmt gi o w ih vanabk <eg. output) 
I • iih induiuy 
j • Jih region 
N • naoonal total 

8 SQ is expreiied as; SQ a e I (iXTX) * 

(X/X.) ) ^ ^ . 

If a region was as divereified as ihe nation. 
SQ wo^ be zero ufrlle if all Its indaslrial 
Ktivity were coecentiMed la an iiuhttiiy whkh 
ui turn coarontfUrd m (hat regioa only, SQ 
will be equal (OKto. SQ nearer Ihe zero more 
divafsilM the region and vice versa. 

9 For evi^nce see K K Subrehmanim. 1990. 

10 The Report of the High Level CDmiratleeof 

(he Planning Board. Government of Kerala 
(I9M> advanced the high wage cost as ihe 
hasK caase of indusanal hackwardnass in 
Kerala. Subrahmmisn and Pillai fl9B6> 
rejected the wsge*cosi hypothesis as the 
doreinaiK explanation of industrial stagnulon 
by showing (he findings lo the comrary in the 
L*ase of ASJ ^nry aeewi Based on the data 
derived for 4S1 sample sector Tharnpi (1990) 
emphasised (he validity of high wage ,CQii 
hypoOieiii in (he faci^ reiiiierad sreall* 
scale sector in Kerala. Ine notion of Kerala 
as high wage economy continues lo prevail. 
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DISCUSSION 


Ecodde or Ek»-Ettiic? 

Rudolf C Heredia 


iPtbmif one (hin|ihe Rio tumrait brou|M 
home to the third world. H wee the 
MftchiivelHin pnmecy of polUios over 
eihici. For, in the fliul enaiysit it was the 
more powerful noises that seemed to have 
prevailed, not the more reasonable andjusi 
causes that were heard and lister>ed. Ute 
follow up to the summil seems only to 
reinforce this. 

If. asL Balasubramanian ohsanxs. '*lhe 
currem thinking inihelrKljan enviroomentaJ 
esmp seems to be to capture political power 
St various stages of tht political system*', 
(hen it can hardly help to r^ress this balance 
in favour of ethics over politics. Again, if 
indeed *1here Is very little evidence of 
Indian environmental Isis having even 
begun to address the problem of evolving 
i value system for their movement", it 
leems a little Quixotic to suggest that 
'environmentalism which has so far been 
developing as a new scientific discipline... 
has to transform itself into a modem 
religion...so encompassing and ippesiing 
as to make existing religions and their 
value systems superfluous"' For. authentic 
leligiona traditions cut much deeper than 
a political ideology, and cannot he produced 
by the dictate of some despot, or party 
vanguard. And yet the urgency to develop 
and promote an environmental ethic with 
s coherent value lysiem, one that goes 
beyond taboos and prohibitions lo be 
meaningful and motivating m our present 
crisis, cannot be dismissed. 

However, environmental ethics is still a 
problematic area, the mure so when we 
realise that the ecological crisis we have 
precipitated both globally and locally is 
really the culmination of the many 
unresolved crises of uur world, a world 
fragmented and disoriented, violent and 
alienating. We have shocked ourse I ves I nto 
realising how critically and crucially 
dependent wb are on our fragile and (ine* 
mned environment, and how false and 
ariogam our presumed subjection of. and 
dominance over it really is. But, to 
sdequaiely respond to suelT a crisis, we 
must grasp the deeper meaning it implies; 
that if we do not live in harmony with our 
environment we cannot live at peve with 
each oiher either. 

For exploitation and greed ad extra. 
towards the ecological community cannot 
but precipitate the same ad tnsra, towards 
the human community, and vice versa. 
Ittdeed. It can be argued, that the rooi cause 
uf the degradaeion and di si niegrii ion in the 


ecological communiiy is the projection imo 
it of the aggressive exploitation and 
oppressive itieBation siruciured into our 
society. All human communities must live 
in and off their environmcoi. Ecological 
crises were not unknown in earlier 
civilisaikMtt. However, we seem (o repeat 
such history on a much grander scale. For 
ihe first lime in human history, we seem 
capable of 'ecocide', destroying the entire 
ecological cocnmumiy aliogether 

Nowifthe relationship uf human societies 
to thdr environment is always a mediated 
one. this it firstly through tbeir technology 
which interfaces directly with this 
environment. Technology docs have a 
dynamic of its own. but at a deeper level 
It IsoriciHcdby oihersocio'cullural systems 
of a society. It is in this 'design for Irving’ 
that ultimate human concerns arc expressed 
in a world*view or Weltantckauunit. The 
present ecolofical crisis, then, is forcing 
us back to such ultimate concerns, and any 
viable ecologicsl ethic, must measure up 
to. and express these 

An ethic, as we understand Ihe term, is 
a configuration of vsiwc preferences and 
behavioural norms, atiiiudinal orientations 
and motivail ng symbtd s, pui together in an 
historical context for a specific people over 
time. Hk relationship b e twe en such an 
ethic to the structure and functioning of a 
society is cenainiy problematic, whether 
we speak of i religious cihic. like the 
Frotestant or Ihe Hindu one; or a secular 
one, like a work ethic or an ecologiciJ one. 
But to I magi ne that (here is no relationship 
between the two is to espouse a superficial 
and mechanical analysis of society Here 
we will attempt to sketch an eco-ethic which 
hopefully can restrain us from 'ecocide', 

RaSHMShS 

Few people would argue that our responre 
to the present ecological crisis has been 
adequaieoreffective.For.ontheone hand, 
it IS true that scientifk environmentalism 
does not get beyond a technological fix. 
which is at best temporary and at worst 
superfi cial. On the other hand, deepecology 
often gets lost in a muddled mysticism that 
is at best ideoloffcaity shallow md at worst 
politically ineffective. Moreover, while the 
attempt green politics to bring together 
’’ecology, social re^ioruifailny. grass roots 
democracy and iMn*violence**,’ has in 
places developed into a movement, it is as 
yet very far from inspiring an ecological 


ethic for a society. Some efforts have been 
made in this direction, but they have not 
really bted effective in clearing the ground' 
of prevailing misconceptions let alone 
est^lishing the basis for an ecological 
world view, a WeUonx( hiiuung. 

Thus the ’myth of pmgrci.^' siill seduces 
us by promisi ng a utopi a ofh m lOess growth. 
Indeed. In ourconsumeHst society, it Is not 
'’religion but growth that has become the 
i^ium of the people"' In reaction to this 
there has developed a ’romantic 
primitivism', which idealises a 'back to 
nature* odyssey in response lo our present 
problems. But neither of these can save us 
from the consumcrist trap in which we are 
caught, or the downward spiral of poverty 
from which (he poor seem to have no 
escape, or (he 'tragedy of the commons' 
(hat is already overtaking ui now, or the 

free nder theorem undermining distributive 
Justice: 

Indeed, where the ethical understanding 
of a society is itself based on utilitarian 
individuaiism. it cannot be an adequate 
foundation for an environmental ethic, 
wh i ch must i n vd ve the relations hi p of the 
community as a whole to its habitat, and 
not just be concerned with individuals In 
isotmion. This it precisely the basic fallacy 
of the mariiei mechanism and the invisible 
hand: the assumption that the good Of 
individuals separately can be aggregated 
I nto I he good of (he communiiy collectively. 
That is why such individualinic "freedom 
in community brings ruin to all".* 

A value premised Arwuiilitirian ethic 
must be derived from a corresponding 
world*view. We would urge the following 
dimensions for such an ecological 
WeUanschautmg to found an ethic adequate 
10 our presenl crisis. 

Firstly, Human fethwship. noi Just 
between in the human community but 
extended to (he entire ecological one as 
well, to include the biotic arvd even the 
cosmic. Secondly, caemte evatution, in 
which all of creation plays its part, each 
its own. and in which human beings, though 
still at (he cutting edge of (his process, are 
al ways 'a part' of the who le a nd not 'apari * 
from it. Thirdly, relationship to some 
transcendent or uJiimate reaiitv that will 
give meaning and value to our world ksi 
we fall into the kind of anthropocentrism, 
that has been the bane of ecological 
thi nking. We need to go beyond (hi s wiUioui 
falling into a fragrnented relativism that 
has little motivating force. 

In (he final analysis our ecological wurid- 
view must face up to the ultimate concerns 
of survi val and sa I vs II on. A nd 1 f by religion 
we understand, with Paul Tillich, "whai 


•Viiuu 


.sa.xfisu 


ulttmately coitcerns man**, then, our 
ecological H'e/eae/r^itii/ig must have 
some religious grounding if it is to be both 
popular and profound. This does not mean 
that **envjronjn«ililism must develop for 
itself...the complete spectmm or religious 
paraphernalia".’ Rather some radical and 
daring reinterpretilions would be more 
appropriate here. Eco-ethics can thus still 
be seientific and secular even as they take 
on ui enlightened and progressive religious 
motivation and support. 

Thus the story of creation in the Semitic 
religions must be reinterpreted to mean not 
dominance, and subjugation of the earth, 
which only traps us in an ecologically 
insensitive anthropocentrism, but a 
companionship with, and a responsibiliiy 
for all creation in our common 
‘creaturelinets', which would be more 
biocemric. The commanding Hindu 
metaphor of the world as the body of god. 
deriving from the ancient Rigvtdie myth 
of a cosmic person {'purusha'). can 
dramatise for us ihis reality as the very 
ground of our being, without the escapism 
of an 'other worldly' 'moksha*. or the 
fatalism of i this worldly 'karma*. 

This Welronsekauang. of human 
fellowship, cosmic evolution and 
transcendent reality, must indeed be spelt 
out into an eco*eihic which is both down 
fo earth and meaning fu 11 y moti vai i ng. Such 
an eco*eihic cannot be effective merely as 
a matter of personal morality. It must be 
articulated and structured in the values and 
norms, the attitudes and motivations of a 
society. What we need is a new paradigm 
for society, supported and maintained by 
such an ethic. We here indicate srnne of 
thecasentiai parameters of such a paradigm 
corresponding to Che three dimensions of 
our cco*world*view. 

Firstly, human fellowship must be 
express^ in the primacy of the common 
go^. understood as chose conditions that 
make it possible for the members of the 
community to achieve the fulfilnieni of 
their nature. This goes beyond a utilitarian 
catcul us of ihe greatest good for the greatest 
number, and must be foundational for our 
paradigm. Further, lo achieve this common 
good a society must be structured on the 
principle of subsidiarily and its obverse. 
I e. neither abrogating authority upwards 
for what we can do at lower levels of a 
community, nor abdicating responsibility 
downward for what must be done at higher 
levels. 

The values supportive of such subsidiary 
are eipresscd by 'solidarity', a term which 
here at tempts to encompass our inter* 
relationships and inter-dependence, as well 
ai each one* i Individuality, and uniqueness. 
Ideally such a society would be egalitarian 
and participative for it would not be a mass 
society but one on a human scale, concerned 


with *being' nrber than 'having', to use 
a diailoction from Eric Fromm, a 
community of free persons. where, is Mars 
has said, the freedom of each must be the 
condition of the freedom of all. 

Secondly, cosmic evolution must mean 
a regenerative development. For such a 
society growth would be not just 
sustainable, but regenerative as well. This 
implies more than just leaving ihe 
environment uncompromised by 
degradation and pollution, but renewing it 
to create a new earth community—to reach 
beyond our grasp. Such development can 
4^ course only be in terms of a qualiUlive 
growth not merely a quentitaiive change, 
a ‘lirruiation of the empire of necessity and 
the widening of the S|rt»ere of freedom", 
in Christopher Dawson's words.* For tlu» 
we must learn from tl« Taoist ethic of 
frupliiy. of "grace without waste", and 
not merely a eoatractual ethic of 
accommodation. 

Thirdly, a relationship to a transcendent 
or ultimate rtaliiy in the contest of this 
human fellowship and the developmental 
process must leave no room for i 
metaphysical pessimism of the myth of the 
eternal rerura Rather it must be eapressed 
in terms of a pwrposr/ir/ teleology that'Will 
help us to take responiibility fbr our future. 
Ernst Bloch's Fhileiophy of Hofte could 
he of help here. 

The common good, regenerative 
deveiopmeni and pwpoaeful techndofy muff 
be el sborated fuilher into a chvter Ilf human 
rights and cosmic duties. The first deriving 
from Roman law and mticulated in Kantian 
terms in the west Is the foundation for idea 
ofmalienaMenghu. But this must be checked 
and balanced by the second, which can be 
found in the complex Indian irvhiion of 
dharmi. as Uie performance of duty that 
keeps the world in rigN order and harmony. 
Together these help to break away from a 
one*sid<d ethic, be it anthropocentric, 
biocentnc orcosmocentnc.toa more holiMic 
ecological one. 

Too ctften the immcdiiie urgerKy of (he 
ecological crisis disfqaces issues of uliimaie 
concern, with which we mu4 come to terms 
for any creative sotudon to cor present cmis. 
rather than merely a superficial Hx. 
technologica]. politica] or otherwise. Of 
course, our mpoiue to the ecology vQsis 
must find a social expression (hac eflecti vdy 
impingts on. and restructures our society. It 
caruiot be just a maocr of individual mortf ity. 
For unleu we overcome the alienation and 
anomie of our human cocranuniiy. we c«i 
hardly expect to live in peace and harmony 
in (he ecological ooe.; 

lames Glcick writi^ on Chaos speaks 
of (he "butterfly effect"; an i nconsequenii iJ 
cause precipitating graiuiiously dispro* 
portionate consequences. Thus he explains 
how (he flip of a butterfly's wing in Tokyo 


might upset a delicate meteorological 
balance and precipitate a cascade of effects 
that Tinally result in a hunicine in Havana! 
In facing the overwhelmingectriogical critls 
that confronts uf today, we can still hope 
that we "act locally", and even though it 
may seem as incon.^quential u the beat 
of a butterfly's wing, we may still be able 
lo provoke people to 'Think globilly". and 
so revolutionise our ecological 
consciousness precipitating a new 
ecological ethic. 

Ultimately our rdationship to our w«ld, 
as Bernard Lonergan' remarks, is "mediated 
by meaning and motivated by value". But 
if such mediation is to result in a lasting 
and effective ethic, then it muii be 
symbolically expressed in social rituals, 
and in common images. This is what gives 
popular religion its enduring influence. 
We are not about to advocate an eco* 
religion. Belter a sound secular ethic than 
a pseudo-religious one. However, we still 
area long way from either. Perhaps the rite 
of a common meal, a "sahabhojan". bui Iding 
up the life of the commonweal could be 
the beginning of a ecological ritual that 
would symbolise and effeci our common 
union wit h each other and the world around. 
We need also a myth, a new creation story 
to re*enchant the world for us, to re*enaci 
and dramaiiseour place in the cosmos and 
our relationship lo H. All this can be 
csicniially secularly and raiionally 
Klentific without being irreligibui or 
pseudo 

As yet we have no much common 
ecological myths or ntuals. Bui we do ha^ 
a compelling image of our planet in our 
space age world; a beautiful and fragile 
blue sphere, floating free and precariously 
In the dark of empty space. This is our Gaia 
that we have violated and now waiia to 
be healed, that we have degraded and now 
wants to be renewed. Hopefully we still 
have a chance to make it a place where 
childnm can play, where laughter can be 
heard, and where we can all dance to the 
music ofthe universe, and watch the earth- 
rise to. tkk the sunset on, our future! 
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We help Nature keep her true colours. 


As reputed nunuhinufers uf vital 
chemical products, we've been in (he 
forefruni of promoting safety and 
environment prtHeaioa 

Our commitment to presene the 
environment, improve safety and 
enhance the health and wellm of our 
employees and the surrounding 
community manifests itself in every 
facet of our operations • right from 
our choice of tedinolog)* to process 
seleaion and engineering d^ign 

Effluent treannent plants at both 
our faaorics render liqukl wastes 
harmless Sophisticated polluUon 
abatement equipment emissions 
within tolerance limits. 

Our R&D wing develops products 
dut are environment friendly, 


searches for ways to recycle waste and 
constantly evaluates the effectiveness 
our own pollution prevention and 
control efforts. 

We've designed education 
programmes to inform, train and 
encourage our employees to aaiveh 
partictpate in achieving safety' and 
environmenul proteaion goals; safety' 
iaspeaions and safety* audits to assure 
continuous control; arKl, onsite and 
o£site disaster control plan.s to aid 
effective response to a wide range of 
emergencies. 

it's all pan our integrated effort 
to keep our operatiorts .safe and 
harmless. 

AtkI to ensure that we help 
Nature keep her true colours. 
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Three generations of small savers. 
There’s one thing they all trust-Units. 


Even peciplc gcneracum^ apart think the 
same way when it enmes Ut Units. Because 
Units help make their dreams come true. 

Whether it’s a ytHioK man saving for a 
house of his cpwn. Or an older man kHiking 
forward to a comfc^able retirement. Or a 
little girl dreaming of becoming a d«t(Y 
some day.. 

Unit Trust has schemes to meet every 
need. Whether the need Is for high growth 
or liquidity. Whether it's tax bervefits or giKiJ 
returns coupled with insurance cover. 

People know that with Unit Tr^t. 
they can get what they want. That is why 


the number of Unit hokicn is going up 
so spectacularly. To over 33 million today. 

Mi»t of these people arc small savers. 

They come from every part of the anintry. 

They Ciimc from every walk of life. They 
have different needs, different dreams. 

Bur they share the same abiding Cimfidence 
in Unit Trust. Living up to this confidence is 
what keeps us going. And growing. 



UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better tomorrow. 
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AND ELSEWHERE 

■ FORESTRY DEBATE AND DRAR 
FOREST ACT: WHO WINS, 
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il MASS CONVERSION TO HINDUISM 
AMONG INDIAN MUSLIMS 

■ NEW WORLD ORDER AND WESTS 
WAR ON POPUUTION 

■ PROFITABLE AND SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIBLE BANKING 


■ PUBLIC ENTERPRISES AND 
PRIVATE PURPOSES 

■ NATIONAL POPULATION POLICY: 

PROGRESSION TO A FASCIST 
STATE 

■ INDIA’S EXTERNAL DEBT: 
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P^^NiUtton MBd New Wwld Order 

WUttm fovcnEBBBtt aod UN afencka aro proclaimuif (hat pdpulacion 
growtt mutt be c o w oitod a die iMeresa of devdopaaeni and for ihe aake 
of wooea'i oghtt. But daqueaboe whidi will be voealiaed ia the 
ahcnucive NCOcoaforeace pmneUinf the laiemtioul Coefareftce oo 
Popolaakio and DevaloyMni at Cairo next month will be whether womae 
hevc aay »y ie ihe pryBlartne coeffoi twepes being evolved 
oMeaaibly for their welVheing. 2)81 

The nabooa] popdMion policy dnfl submitied lo the govenunent by a 
lu^ Wvel expert group is not only heavily bieaed againn women but will, 
If ia KcoounendMioBa are im p fa-me cipd. lead to a ceatnlisabon of * 
power and atitboriiy. 2119 


M ImploDeDtiiig Reform 


If Sooth Korea diows that the aue can effectively intervene ia the 
economy, the exampfoe of Chile. Arfentlna and Mexico suggeM thm 
tunuag all deelsion'Oaakifig over to the martet can backfire. What 
will happen In India leaaaiaa lobe aeea. 2)89 


Forortr V9 People 

The recent state mitiabvee in the 
foreitzy sector, such 0 Oe 
propoeed Poctet Act aaekm 
eeedoue a canony-old pmcos 
of discriadnaiiag tgana da 
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SMI 


whkh wiD M iKvit^ to m 
ewalNing conflict between forea 
coomBOflks and the sMe. Z192 


Bontaef Debt 

India’s external debt bre not only 
grown rapidly over the I990i, bat 


The roan oODvenionf of Meattau 
to HiiMiiism. wUcIi have Itogaty 
uxM ied to the bnckward regiom of 
■onham India where brahmialsm 
hto not yet been draHenged by 
aaacrtve 'lower* caiM, have 
gencmIlyfocutodoniheproeeM . 
of da'lsIandsMion ndiar thae on 
Kxvpiaoce and aniiraladon of 
(he Hindu religion. 2)14 




NoCreddt 


Reports andictoe thM the ftdl 
beneficial impact of tbe pod 
monsooB wU) not be reaftsed for 
warn of h«* credit to tiriaen. 
Thia olh for lageot corrective 
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A reccM npori by a gmp of child 
piychologm m BritMo shows dtai 
thM is a dafmiia dak betwaan 
vtoMace po rtra yed on w iltol rion 


A poeedoo which hni teaaad may 
a ewious Und ia whm triggared 
Keyaea’s intatoN n India. 2)8) 


WMcrforAO 

The people of Sorashtra have, 
this summer, taken tbe indaiive to 
evohre s luttaiMhle means of 
over co ming the perennial water 
ensis in the region. 2199 


TooClooe 

The ccDDil pfoUem (ta b0 both 
coomioed and distorted the 
performance of puMk entarpriies 
in this country is a unheahbily 
clo 0 dysAmoknai retauonship 
baiwea them and the govenunertf. 
prevaaing (he cnietphtcs fioffi 
funcdonliig ia a butinass*Uke 














LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Signals of Corruption 

THE prime minUier. P V Naruimbj Rao. 
while turning down ibe demand of 
Congress members of the parliament for 
taking action against S Venkitramanan^ 
former Reserve Rank of Governor, for his 
Involvement in tbe bank scam, is reported 
to have indicated that the government of 
India taking any action against Venkit* 
ramanan would send wrong signals abroad 
and hurt the country's image in the inter* 
national community. He pamed by asking 
hia colleaguex: "Have you thought of the 
reactions of other ccuntnes If we sent a 
former governor of our Reserve Bank to 
jail?" To hiK colleagues from Maharashtra 
hi s onslaught was mof a direct Heguipped: 
‘'Why should ihc government submit to 
the opposilKin pressure? Once you start 
yielding, there will be no end to yielding. 
It will set uff a chain reaction and you 
will have lu face a similar muaiion m 
Maharashtra as well. Arc you prepared for 
that?" The Maharashtra MPs wrere totally 
disarmed by the PM's enunter^offensive. 
They realised that they shall have to keep 
their mouth shut to protect their chief 
minister. 

The people of India still have no idea of 
what signals the government would like to 
send in other countries and especially to 
the rich countries. If recent guvemmeni 
decisiima and actions can give hints on the 
working of the mind of the prime minister 
and his ministers, they are these. They 
want to tell the world that though frauds 
and scams abound in India because of tbe 
complicity and failure of the ministers and 
the adminisiraiors. no action would be 
taken against them and (hey would be 
continued in the same positions which 
provided to them the opportunity to per* 
petraic mevsive frauds on the people of 
India. Ministers and administrators are 
indemnified against any enquiry and 
prosecution for wrong doing, complicity 
or derelicii^ of duty. 

The pKmc minister wants to tell the 
world that the govemmen t Is not concerned 
about corruption albeit it would like the 
foreign business houses to indulge In 
rorrupnon for obtaining extra lerritorial 
and extra legal concessions from the 
government as such an approach would 
ultimately provide to the ministers and 
admjnisirainrs additional grounds to make 
money through corruption, nepotism and 
fnvuuritism. 

The prime minister wants lo send signals 
all over tbe w<irld thatgiani business houses 
warning to enter Indian market would 


have aJI (he oppctrisaiiy lo mop up 
uoprecedenled profiis. much higher than 
ih^ have ever (ixeaoit of realising in ibeir 
own country. They would further be 
protected through govcmm^i auurances 
and guarantees eveo though soch guaran* 
lees arc bound to spell disaster to the 
country. He wants to tell the world that the 
foreign business booses will be given 
special facilities, cfenied to Indian entre* 
preneure all throughout, toeolleci jacked- 
up capital costs from India and hi charge 
anything for the services and goods that 
they may develop in the country. 

Ktuji MruTA 

Bombay 

ControUing Tobacco Use 

RAJESH KUMAR (July 16) ha.t iircsvcd 
on legislation, taxaiion.adnmivtration and 
education as an approach to the solution of 
the problemscaus^ by tobacco. However, 
he has forgotten that the aiuchmcni to ibe 
use of tobacco is more psych<gogical than 
a habit. A person, addicted to (obacen is 
generally hesnani to give up toe habit 
even if he suffers from it. No ^ucation or 
legisiatiun nr other solutions will persuade 
such a person to give up tohai:co. 

In Bihar. OHssa. West Bengal and UP. 
penuins ure more prone to chewing lohatxo 
which ii also a matter of social status. For 
example, a sdiool teacher wi 11 say i n Orissa 
that it is his professioo which forces him 
to chew *paanV Private surveys indicate 
that in Onssa around 9$ per cent of school 


teachers and 6S-7S per cent of state 
government employees chew ‘paan* 
habitually. In Bihar it is 'khaini' and in 
ocher states there are forms of tobacco 
which are not taboo. While Ibe economte 
burden may reatrict a person's tobacco 
habit it cannot cure the person completely. 
Hence, taxation, is not going to curb toe 
problem. 

IV moil practical solution has In toe 
establishment of de-addietion centres. In 
addi boR to the solutions suggested by Rsjesh 
Kumar. Both (he educated and the Illiterate 
are aware of the fact That tobacco is harmful, 
yci they have not the courage to kick toe 
habit. The establishment of de-addiclion 
centres for tobacco users may involve s high 
investment but tn terms of naitonal health, 
pruductivity and an improved standard of 
living, toe returns wBI also be very good. 
CiMipcrauon between Che goveromeni and 
toe NCOS on this will be desirable. The 
ceniros will prov ide a good solution because: 
As tobacco IS not socially utooo, people will 
(MX mind visiting de-oddicuon centres: users 
generally wont to give up the habit but 
cannot^ so ott toeir own—the centres can 
provide right guidance to them; and often 
giving up one form of tobacco use leads toe 
person to use another form which can be 
prevented 4(de*addimion centres. However, 
the de*addicHon centres should be 
exclusively for tobacco. If combined with 
other centres for drug or alcohol abuse the 
veuy aim will be hampered arsd will not 
serve the purpose. 

Manoj Kumax Sahoo 

Bhubaneswar 




In Custody 

' ’\\7H&(£^ftweDdstynmiyta^>’*ob*erve»dwcoutiiuttoBiJ 
VV bench of the Supreme Court id >ti minority jadgmeat 
upholdiiig the coniorutionaJ validity of (he Tetromt nd Dm^ve 
Acdvitiei (Preventtoo) Act, 198S. The irony of the wiemen t. not 
aufpriaingly. completely etcaped the honou^le judges who weee 
delibemting on ar act which represents the sinfle most tyrannical 
means of oppression the state hw armed tuelf with on dtt pteieat 
of protecbni flatiunal interest ITie TADA. its pmnul|atMn. Its 
cor)iinued eatention and its eafbnaivp use. undertince the failure of 
the democntii; polity and an abihcuioo of respoosibihty by (he 
judicia] system. It has taken nine yean anddOOwmi petitions (v the 
apex court to uph^ the constilutiooality of the act Nine yean in 
which the Ki originally applicable in two union territories and four 
states as a temporary measure to deal with whaawascon s traediobe 
an extraordinary siruattoo in order to protect (be *unicy and lucgniy 
of the i;ou(iiry' has been repeatedly extended and has now been 
invoked in 23 slates of the union. Nine yean in-which (ue act has 
been blatantly misused to tyrannise (he powerless—(hemiooniies. 
political dissenters, tribal giovps. peoy ctffenders and anyone who 
poses a ihreat, howeW lempcrvy or mid 10 the sate and to nuacea 
Ihe myth that was created to justify (he necessity of ttis bit of 
legislation in the first (^acu was (hat tbc existing oininal piuu^ 
dues y ere insufTicient and inadequate to deal with die siiubcn 
created in the wake of the Khaliitani s e ces wo ri st violeAce and to 
provide speedy trial especially where the perpetrators were p ower* 
ri^enou^ 10 intimidate witnesses and othe^se Mbvert the law. 
Ironically enough the legitlahoQ has. in fact, eocouraged dday in 
legal proceedi Ags and undermioed die p rocess of law. Of (be S2.99I 
persons arrested under TADA up lo March 1995, only 434 were 
finally convicted and of these none under the lecdoe rebaing' to 
'(errohst activity*. Only 12 per cent of diosc arrested have even 
been ebargesbeeted and only in I per cent of the cases have die 
detenus been brought to trial. Because those arreseed under tbe act 
may be detsined without trial for a period of 110 di^ and charge 
sheets may not be filed up to a year, a desultory ap proa ch to 
documenting the charges and collating evidence has resulted, TIte 
normal safeguard available to those aneHed. that (bey have to be 
prochiced before a judicial ma^straie within 24 boors after arrest, 
is eliminittd if TADA is invoked. Beskka. ihe as ctsodones. even 
encourages, procedunl norms whid\ make for fair mnment of the 
detenus. The admission as evidence of confessions b e for e superior 
pohee officers, vdule it is frowoed upon by the Supreme Omti. hm 
been upheld in the constitution bench decision. However, toe two 
minority judgmanta of toe laroe court have roundly c o nd et a n ed tbe 
procedure drawji^ atteiuion to toe fact that confeasioos mt often 
extracted dunng custodial interrogarioa (re^ (ochut), ind inespcc* 
(ive of the rank of the officer eaonoi be assumed to have beea given 
voluntarily and not under duress. 

'Tbs eiM with aduch toil act. ostensibly smed at deaheg with 
tmrisi activity, has been emended to several sates is to ominoM 


connaat on toe state of pubhc and partiamentaiy ignorance and 
oDceacem about stale repression. The act auiomatically comes into 
force la an am windi ii declared to have been affected by tefrorlit 
activity. Bui incredibty. some of toe largesi deteotioftt have been in 
Gujarat (Maber of detenus. 14,094 in 1992) where the act was* 
brou^ into force ostensibly bec4uie of ^'security probleou in the 
icnsiUve Kuteh border district". It has been extensively used in toe 
state to apprehend people during communal violence, egalnit 
fannen amating in Mchsana district and agtenit laboum ^ 
Winding und in Morvi village. So threatening is the use of the rot 
that it his bec t w te s roeani of extortnn: the me for avoiding bang 
ai ic ste d under TADA in these pane ia said to renge fnm Rs 1,000 
to Rt 20.000. In Gujam particularly, but also e ls ewhere, the act hu 
acquired a communaJ Image. So much so (hat the Minorities 
CotnmissioQ has called fro repeal of tiw rot. Not ooly hu it been 
used agaiQst Muslims but alro against other minorities. In Uttro 
Rredesh during BJP nils it was used as a genenliscd measure to 
represi ti>e Silto community, especially in &Terai ttpotii of III 
paopla arrested lo 1992.116 were Sikhs. 

Ibal the TADA provloom blatantly violate constitutional assur* 
tacesiswdl known. Noteven the apex court's jodgmott denies (bat. 
However, it coBdones these violstions fro the greater good of the 
'nation'. Judging whether an act which in the nine years of its 
operatioe has be» extensively used to suppress constitutional rights 
may be said to be functioning fes the good of toe 'nation* ii evidently 
an onerous tadt. 

Perhipi (be moat d^ressing aspect of the act is (be ease with 
whichpeo^'i lepreaeaiaiivei in peiiiameot and in state asientoliea 
have aOowad it to be extended time and time again. Not that tbe 
tuHi^ proty has not been skilful enough in ttiena^fig tire show. Eadi 
time the act has to be mended, the matter bu been introduced 
in parliament in such a maimer tbei ^baie is sidelined or. by (he very 
AHsre of the proceedings, suppressed altogether. For instance, in 
19B7 wha hcame up for extension for the first time, a bill to toe 
effect was introduced along with a bill relatiog to president's rale 
in Punjab; in 1989 it came up foe discussion along with toe 
Chmhgarh Distiubed Areas (Amendment) Bill: in 1993 along 
with \MI1 amendiDg dte Indian Penal Code at a very late hour after 
a long and trying session. Tbe easy passay through parliament is 
matched by the lack of consistent mobilisation to oppose toe 
eacension of the acx. 

TADA repreaeoti tbe hi^ pant of (be response of a stale 
appentiu wtoch cat ad has lefitimued lyriniiy by dreumventing 
in prot aod co-opting in patches the judieial and tegal arms. 
Oppotetion to each a measure cannot be confined to toe courts, but 
iiMut becoAte generalised, tn i(s absence, the TADA will not'ooly 
legitimise, as many believe it has already done, procedures which do 
net afford eafegu^ but tun on ill head the 1^ held phndpleof 
justice that an rocssed It preeumed to be innocent unless proven 
othereiae. 



POWER 

Uses of Public Sector 

THE power miniaier. N K ? Salve, hu come 
oui with views on the pnvaiuiion of Ihe 
puWk emerpnies under ihe cooirol of his 
ministry which are, on (he face of ii. at 
variant with (he govemmoM's acktww* 
ledgedpohcicson the subject Inanewspeper 
Interview earlier this month he disdoacd that 
he was against sdling off sham of central 
power companies. 

It does not follow, of course, ihal whai 
SaJve said in fMl represents (he go v cr TW w a*s 

policy or that the government will not indue 
course, hriog the public sector power 
companies within the ambit of its dis- 
mvesuneni programme. What is quite hkety 
is that (he power minister, after being seen 
to give If) to one demand after another of 
intending foreign investors in (he power 
sector, including agreeing to a guariMeed 
rale of return un investment and a sovereign 
guarantee by (he government of India io 
respect paymeiM for power sold lo the Stale 
Ba tricity Boards, wasjust trying lorefuctah 
hu political image by appearing to take a 
stand against privatisation. 

1 hesearegames politicians play and should 
not be taken seriously. What dm deserve 
some notice is the argument advanced hy 
5lilve in support of retaining the central 
power companies in (he public sector. 
According to him. because ofthe high capital 
cost of (hr power pro>cas to be pul up by 
the tomgn con^anies, there will have to be 
a sharp rise in elecuiciiy tanffs. This is me 
enough. In Fttt This precisely has been i 
major cnucism of (he terms agreed to by the 
government for the proposed foreign 
investment in the power sector—that thanks 
to these lerms. the foreign companies* con 
of power generation will be roughly treble 
(he current cost or even more. Where the 
power minister IS clearly gialty of sleigM of 
hand is in luggesimg that (be public 
sector power companies will be the bene> 
ficiaries of (he upward revision of power 
tariffs and ihat, given the lower cs^ital coals 
of their power plants, they will emerge ss 
money'spinners for the government. The 
minister should know better than ihai; he no 
doubi does. 

In the tirst place, it has been calculated thm 
even with a three-fold nse in electnnty tartffs 
(he state electricity boards will be paying 
more to the proposed new foreign power 
companies than their scl ling price to (he con¬ 
sumers. Further, theassumpekw that incmaes 

tn iht ctoclrivity tariff sleep cneu^ to tneet 

the furcign companies* cost of gowntion 
will m fact be fetuiblc is optimisiic. to uy 
the least. Apart fiom (he serious impact cd 
so sharp a nsc in the price of a vuii input 
like power on dlffcreni sectors of the 
economy, (here is the quesoon of in political 
atc^abllity. It is insinsclive that even die 
National Development Council's high- 
powered oommiuee on power, headed by the 
Mahareshcra chief tninister, while simsing 


rirj numpiiiia liMggrRnilaftfTnf nr 
moielton SOpaiae per anil for powern^plwd 
10 agrkolcure. even (he presem 

averagefCMcatlai com of abo« Rs 1.05 per 
unit, and tius mcomnesuimion too has bm 
promptly o ppose d by the three oChs duef 
nMiisters, time of Funjib, Kantfaka and 
West Bengal, who are members of the 
commioee. C3ear1y> (be burden of peyingihe 
guaruieed price lo (he foreign companies 
will have to be ahand oui among (be suie 
dcctncity bomdsaod the public teeter power 
companiea. Tbe ihai ihe (alter 

will aboAly. and as a conae-queeice of (he 
envy of Ihe fordfn compOTiee, urn into rich 
sources of divided income for the centre « 
disingenuous in the diresDe. 

There it yet anodter conddMion lo be 
lemoned w^ Aoicaigtheicfmsineitiedupon 
by the foreign companies is not just • guaran¬ 
teed price bw alao a guaraoice of offtake of 
the power produced by them.This is etpecsed 
to entail the SEBa bemg forced to reduce 
(heir offtakenf pow bom (heoihers^iplkn. 
the public KKW eompanks moedy, even 
(hough these may be lower-cost sources. 

*nieburdai of (heei tra-special terms which 
have been offered lo the forage power 
companies will. ii is clear, fall on ilv resi 
of (he power sector, apart from on the 
consumers of power. In (his proepcctive 
scenario, (he govemtnem will n^ to 
continue lo have ihe puMk sector power 
companies under ita conool so dial (h^ c«i 
be made to abeoib the costs of ibe foreign 
compmes* entry into foepower sector. Could 
ihijiKNbelhecdcukabcin behind the pora 
minister s unexpected entbuiiasm for 
recaming the cenoa's pow er comparues in 
die public sector? 

BODO ACrrATKW 

Price €t Double-Dealiiig 

Kamoroopi wntw. 

THE latest inadea of arson and killings in 
the Bodoland Autonomous CoiflKil (BAO 
area is part of a chaiftof evesKs and imtiaii ves. 
douHe-dealinp and double-talk. whoK 
onginsgobvlio da very asmaand objectives 
of the agitation for ibe creation of Bodoland; 
anJ which became evea murkier after the 
signing of (he Accord. 

HukMs. almost all of dwm descendaots 
of persons of entwhile East Bengal aigio 
popularly (and wrongly) described as 
'inunigraM Muslims' (b was (heir ancestors 
who were migsants), have been killed io 
these incidents; add (housaods have been 
rendered honaless. Many of (hose rendered 
homeleas in ihe ftrtf of Ihese ouibte^ in 
October last yor pe yei to return to whal 
is stiD left of (>«r 'homes*. 

The latest outbreak in several milages of 
Gonrdhafta mouu unda Barpeia Road 
police station began on July 19 and peaked 
with the attack ia the wn^l hours of July 24 
on a relief camp a Bashbmi near (he Manat 


NKioari PiA OvfBMtt of wMeb^ ft 
yems beoa taboi ovw by Bodo atffittPb 
wheiu victimeof vkdenceover (he pfovios 
(tne or four Ays had been 'shdbend' b 
Ibe admiaittration. Indeed, the ttack on (li 
Bastari ouop took place when curfew wi 
in force in the whole area, the security forci 
had orders lo'shool at si^'a^ riotem. an 
vinually (he whole pdiiical.cii^ and polk 
adDinisuidve leadershipof the state st^n 
with ddef mioisier Hrteaww Sailda wa 
camping in the area. ' 

Tim have alio been several reporti whk 
suggeis that Ihe riots were the outcome < 
some 'wMnhodox* iniOaiives 1^ (be sun 
pobce in the wake of Ihe btowing up of 
police vehicle by suspected Bodo milltani 
on July 15 in (he same area, in which & 
Additional Superintendent of Nice c 
Barpeta disvici. afong with six poltctmei 
was killed. A senior police official and 
nuAistcr have been naaied tn several ofUm 
reporu as having incited a section of yout 
of immifrani origin (euphemi tm for Muslii 
youth) to attack Bodo seUleindAts; and th 
Bodos arc believed to have rcialiaied. 

The ofliciil death foil is 61. includltig I 
'miscreants’; but Lbc aciual loll is believe 
to be much higher, with some minorit 
organisatiortt pulling ii in four figures. Tb 
armed forces, which have auUiorily (ooperai 
in Ibe whole slate under the Anned l^rci 
(Assam and Manipur) Special Powers Ai 
notification issued towards the end ( 
November 1990 for Opemtion Btjran 
against imlitants of the Umled Liberauu 
Frontof Asom lULPA),hive bcend^loyci 
The chief minisier wants the armed force 
lo act "independently of civil authoriiy” i 
seven districts which come under the BA( 
*niese are (he facts. But facts by themsei vc 
do not explain the sustained virulence of (h 
vwIcsKe, or its penistence. As noted eadie 
ihe present events am causally related to ih 
very Ideology (hal sustained Bodo sepamti 
lor nalionalUt) aspi rOions, ihe apprehensior 
liboui loss of land, and the compnjmises (h 
leadership had to make for a thoreughl 
oppOTTuniKic and unworiabte deal, whoi 
otjeci was never any concern over the le; 
problems on the grouT>d, but self-promotio 
and cuuing to sue ocher leaders of faetion 
of die esubUshment inDelhi and Dispur ant 
possrbily, also in Kokrajhar. 

Rm, the Anund for Bodoland. Tli 
changes and the modifications in ihi 
demand ever since it was ftrst pul forwai 
by the All Bodo Students’ Union (ABSl 
only underscore the lack of realism of ihe> 
aspuvions masked by high rhetoric abot 
threatsio 'exhnicidettiCy^andthdrdemoii*^ 
raKdcipKity toexecuccthreaUof widespreu 
vidlence and disruption of normal life in ih 
whole of the nonb-eatt. However, the uppii 
of the ante Id Bodo nationalisttc assenion h 
tUo to be related to the state goveromenr 
mdiffannee to ihe ABSU’i more reaionaM 
demands. Die memoraniini lubmittod t 
Hiteiwar Salkla on January 2, I9B4 
ABSU’s 'long'Siandini grievances' did n 
mcattion sepirattoa from Aiiam or eve 



pdttM M JOHSMy. Tht 

46>psi0 anooMiM Aril ilaM 
with ottun e dB tt i iQOi i nd euhunL 

Htwever, Demwtd No46.dednf with the 
'fbrdfnoaiionib istoe', his tint sigDificait 
pissife: “...the infliu of Ibe noo-tribil 
ii m i i r i ti ■Mlfnniin lyrtf m ili h iti nf iiin 
Qti m Trihil Bdts ud Blocks end ocher 
pRdamMiHly ^enoii tribil tom of crave 
Assen imchiekeA, thus oiicminberinc Md 
(Hjtbihodnf the iadi|inous pcacc-kmi^ 
Pleins Thbil peo(de of Assun... Todey il is 
priccicilly seen with biner espenence tbit 

ell 33 Ttibil Bdu uid Blocks Indudiof 

fHcdominmlJy general tribal are« of Auam 
have been p^aiStd IMO e cradil poeinoo of 
being innihilased iJid extinguished lotilly 
by d>c unchecked condnuous eoeroachmeni 
and influx of the so cilled nofl'lnbel 
immigrinls ind foreign nelionils, end the 
same process has been renderii^ Ihouaands 
of trilMl people lindkau and insecure in all 
Spheres of their communuy life.’' 

The (flcM) Hiteswar Seikia govemmeni 
did precious Iktle about these modest end 
legitimate demends and grievances. LMer. 
dM to verioui complex factors including 
the restrictive concept of who end whet 
consiiuucd the Assamese naikmaliiy pro* 
iccted during the anti^foreignef agitation) 
the tribal youth leadership felt alienaied 
from ihe 'brave new world* promised by 
the political successors of the anti* 
Ibreigner agitation, the Atom Cana Parishad 
povemment. and launched the agitation on 
March 2> I9g7 for ibe cteailun (iruOally) of 
* H separate state wclh the lutus of a Union 
Territory for the Plains Tribils in the 
northern valley of the Brahmaputra"; for 
“District Councils in the Tribal compact 
areas of Snuthern valley of the Brahma< 
putra*': and for ''Regional Councib for fion* 
Karbi tribes in Karbi Anglong Autonomous 
District Councir*. Over the years, the fktion 
that (he demand for Bodoland reflected the 
aspirations of all the pUins tnbal peofik of 
ilie suie was dropped. Indeed, when the deal 
was finally clinch, even (he demand for 
Bodoland was dropped. 

WOMEN 

New Words for Old 

THE ri^ words are all there. Tbere is no 
quarrelling whh the coocepss eidvr, Tl« 
country paper for next year's Berjing 
conference on womers whl^ is doing the 
usual rounda can' i be fmilted for not viewing 
women as an integral component of 
development issues. Nor is there a dearth of 
proftesaiverhettric. Drawing from (he luge 
body of data which hea now accumulated, 
the document delineates the role women pUy 
m society, a rote that has been under* 
recognise^ imdocmphasised and 01 vialiaed. 
Thefaia (luidevdofKnenipn)granflsea.even 
i f they are not directly deoinemal to weoKB. 
ohen dutnge the lodal sUuaden In such a 
hianner that wom en en dUadvantaged. is 
hlio re c op ii sed. 




Ite ecMral foes k stetaage prepor* 
don of women adao Hve ID ocmae poverty. 

do cu a wnt poioB oid M ’’ecoBoaie 
iMecority. large tally site md don m i c 
«Lir to makc the dtwCion 

of women to exOenie povsty such Ihet it 
reQUifesapacrala B erak m byg u v minx i i i e id 
other iginiin since exoeme poverty by 
defiflidoii implies low abaorp tl ve <*f^«r y 
for devetepoeni progmnnea". However, 
focuiiflg on wom e n aa economk and noi 
foriai c M f g tM te s does not solve Che probl em 
slDce (he overall atmus of women mains 
unaftecSB^ Ptopasunes of empowemeot 
for women such as fratlitaiing assei 
ownerstep. encouraging legtf Uieracy. etc. 
ate some poBiUvemcastnes Tbetwo- p ronged 
approach suggcaied m the dDaimem is to 
stimulale and extend coverage oi poHcies 
directed a asset creation and appropriate 
messoret (o ameliorae the immolate 
situation. 

The document doea m anempi to glens 
overihe iopeciofihe new economic poiicira 
00 women either. While adnitiing Ihc 
difficulties asaeuiogsudiefrectsbttause 
of (he short time spao which has dapsed 
sinceiheiMroductionofsomcofihe policies, 
there Is nevertheless a recognitinn (hat. 
women nay bear a Asproponsorsate brunt 
of the recesasonary pnlioes whkb lead so an 
incraaae of open empluymeM. Further, (he 
gerwral emphasis on iradable goods may 
negatively a/feci (be sdf-employed women 
who pnmanly deal in MXMradabte goods. 
All (Ms will ofTiei thr i mraanil rmplnymmt 
opportunibea in (he services aector and in 
export^nenled industnes and may lend to 
househohfc resordog to Hivival sliaUglu 
which inevitably increase the burden oo 
women. 

One crugN sa^pose (hen dial thedepertmera 
of women and cfnUicn and (he govemmeni 
have (aken cognisance of (be exlemive 
damage (hA economic and social pdicres 
have caused (o those who hnM half (he 
sky. Soch an exmordinaiy degree of geiukr 
sensitivity might, one would etsume. lead to 
(he logical conclusion that policies which 
conlribute So (he limiting of oppoHunrty for 
a tear and healthy livelih^ and idiminish- 
iogofaccess to roaierial resources are in sum 
the siagte rnoei importaM cause for women's 
deprivation. 

ThA however is not ihe okyM of the 
exercise. The increesiag viaibitity thai 
women are receiving in pubbe pol^ has 
overall less lo do with ade epc oiiifaeli rais ion 
of their h ia tofsc soda) dte^ky than with 
Ihe dear understandmg of (be imperative 
needto fin iheyswoing Specs inao economic 
struciure bcieg rapidly diatorted. By 
demycatiag for women, s a matter of 
co ne idered ch oi ce. , dse self •employed and to 
ro s e ea ieotlbe informal a e c tOTAihe gAl s iiig 
Aorro of die poor and ihe margindued is 
soughs B be dissipaBd. Uatag (be rhetoric 
and reaun of die womeft’i moveiMM. seif* 
croploym en t is projected as a particularly 
ided opdoa for woreen. gta thaer 'other' 
r ei poneibihtisof reprodudion and nurturing 


CooveiMBlIy. del abo abaolvei te state of 
Alraeposteflity of provi diBg wel ta wrvk s 
w of mirittg Chat (he MaBric kabow rights 
«Kk s the limits of a worieing day wt 
nforccd. This is making a mockery of 
empowerment even d>ougb in naennv (ermi 
it providea die wherewithal to nrvive. By 
ira^radog such concepts into policy, the 
stare is pving notice of the fact (hat the 
in^iaa of (he economic reforms on woroesi 
will not be an interim ph en omenon, but a 
pemancm fearuro. 


Pf^LATION PWJCY 
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A cormpondent writtr. 

QUITE understandably, the National 
Population Policy recommended by Ihe 
Expert Group on Population Policy headed 
by M S SwaimnaOian hu fallen foul of (he 
g o v ernmen t bureaucracy as well ax the non* 
govenunenial voluntary sector. 

As for die bureaucracy, the ofTieials of the 
departmeoi of family welfare are upset 
because the expen group has suggested the 
virtual dismantling of (he department and Its 
replacemem hy an autonomous structure— 
ihe PopulMion and Social Developmeni 
Commiixion tPSDC)—to be headed by "an 
eminent social worker or a professional 
respected in (he country for commitment to 
the cause of populAicn stabilisation and 
social developmeiM" and reporting directly 
to the prime minister. Addtossitig a press 
conference in Delhi recently, i member of 
(he expert group lambasied ihe deparinwM 
of family welfare ix a “non-functional body 
inicresicd only in chasing targets and 
starisrics'*. He further accused the department 
of spreading *di«nforma(ic»n' against the 
exp^ gtoup through Ihe press with the 
purpose of consigning the National 
PopulKMn RdKy to the backburner. 

The expert group has xuggesied (has'fio 
separate seoeUry of ihe department of family 
welfaie will be necessary. 131)1 is naturally 
feared as a setback for ^reauerats seeking 
promotion to senior posts in a profession 
which is already choked by an excess of 
nflicisls still awaiting promotion. With the 
fast*shrinking possibilities of upward 
mobility in the existing scrueiute. the more 
proliferation there is of new departments— 
and new ministries with their re^ective 
wings—the memer for the bureaucrats who 
are running the rat-nce in the civil services. 
In coMrasc in thepolice aod defence services, 
the govemmeni has been encouraging the 
breeding of newer and newer paramilitary 
departments—the latest being the esta* 
btishmenl of (he Rashtriya Rifles, a new 
paramiN dry arm under (he «my command— 
which provide berths for ambitious police 
Hid army officials A different teveb in the 
Uenrohy of these new departments. 

But » come back to the expert group's 
suggestiORS. they are made in (he context of 
the goveromoH's policy of OecentralisAlon 





and nett on the 'panduyni' lynem. The 
group oploea thtt '*tlw ur|et>oriented 
approach q( a centrally-apoesored^wtica) 

, pfogramne hai to ywM place to a people- 
onemad. decsntnJiud appnech" Md tbea 
w^gcM (he iDtegratiOn of the fane ly weltec 
fwogrimme (which irtcludes poputatiOQ 
control meaaura) with other he^ care, 
lervicet iun by die depanmem of health. Ii 
therefore wtnti the ipanchayati and 
nagarpahkas to‘‘prepare aaocioKlefDOfr^hie 
charter for the mpeerive viUage. town or 
city" with ipecific goali for "populatioa 
u^iUiatipfl developed lAer discusiion 
among the people of the area" to indicate the 
iiepa “which the local conunuiuty plaaa to 
Iniiiau for ending wclal evils like dowry, 
child marriage,, female foeticide and 
infanticide and female Md male illUcracy.** 

While these normative guidelines are fine 
and acceptable by thoecoppoacd to the'social 
evils' mentioned above, ooe wonders whedwr 
U» members of the expert group are familiar 
with (he ground reality In the coimtryaide 
where the.panchayau are luppoud to be 
agents of decentralisation. Till July this year, 
out of (he 25 sutes, in 16 elections to (he 
various tiers of the penchayab system—gram 
panchayat. panchayii semiti. ailla paASha^ 
had 001 betm held. Even if they are held, one 
wonders whether they would make any 
difference, since the tradition boutKl. 
orthodox village elders who hold sway 
(particularly in the rural areas of (he Hindu* 
Hindi heartland) are hkdy to call the shots, 
and dominate the pmehtyats. Ji It these 
elden who have been meii^ out punish* 
merits In village community gachennp 
against in(er*caste marriages (sometimes by 
issuing edicts to kill the ‘dalits' /ho dve 
to choose partrters from the upper caste, as 
has happened in villages in Uttar Pr^kshand 
Bihar), who have been encouraging (hear 
followers to lynch women on false charges 
. of witchcraft (In the tribal villages of Bihar 
and West Bengal), who have been issuing 
religious ‘fatwas' against people danng to 
challenge the elders’ otin (in Muilins* 
dominated villages). 

The expen group has approvingly referred 
to the I Bws eriKted in Haryna and Rajasthan 
debarring penon% who do not wiops the two 
child family norm from contesting clcdioiu 
for panchayats. zilla parisbads and 
nagarpaiikas, and recommends (h« there 
should be a code of conduct which enjoins 
00 all eJeoed representatives of the people, 
ftom parliament to pancbayai, to adopt 
viduntanly the small family norm. Does the 
group aeiiously believe dtat the powers tbai 
be—irres pec live of political loyalties, 
whedier in the stales or the centre—the 
ministers and MPa and MLAs, who 
themselves breed large families will accept 
(he recommendation? As one rrwmber of (te 
group cynically suggested at (be press 
conference, such a recommendation, if 
Iflyl ca e aiu d. will be theend of polidciana 
of the likes of Ninslmha Rao and LtUxt 
Yidpvf Obviously, it is convenient for these 
if the top* the chief mitustera of 


11»ye and Rijeattiw and (hcv 1ft—to 
iaifKMe^BR laaB tally aonn u the nnl 
paochta cooU debar (be small 

former or the IwJeet peasant who migbi 
wait more chi tan to help him in the Adds 
or lupplemcM his neegre incooe. from 
cooiesting the panchayat elecUoat). 
Signiftcafltly. the HaQranaandtheRajaflbm 
govemmeMs have idta e d from unpoaiog 
similar oonns on cwdidMes for assembly 
and parhaffleaiary conshhiaacies. 

SRI LANKA 

Vote RecMidliation 

WITH (be iweahag in of Chandrika 
KumarMungt of the PMple*i AUiance (PA) 
as the prime imiMlre,. I? yean of rule by 
dte Unied NttMoal Party comes to an end 
in Sri Lanka. More i a p u s tal y. the chai^ 
of fovemmeni offan new ground on which 
lo confrece the ethnic pnbleau which have 
beaer \fit couetry for several decades now. 
Whether the opporomiiy will be grasped 
depends very muA onthedegreeofcoberqt ce 
(he winnini albance u ableiD nistaui in onke. 

In feet icMivds the end ttf tbt election 
campaign the UNP. now clearly loaiag 
gnx^ began to throw wild accusadom at 
the Alliance's pact with the Sri Lank» 
Muslim G)ngreas(SLMC) md allegedly (he 
LITE. Certaiiily, the PA had come to n 
undereiandng with the Muslim Certgress 
which had in the last government supported 
the UNP. In this election, all the Alliance 
candidates in the i»rih*eanem province 
conifrBed on Congreatidtett, while Congress 
m em b en contesting elsewhere did so on 
Alliance uckets. The campaign clearly 
indicaied the results that were lo follow. 
There was enthusiastic suppqrt for the 
Congresi in alliance with PA mainly because 
of disenchantment with the UNP*! lack of 
progress in resol vingiheconflict in (he north* 
east The PA is seen as having greater chances 
of success, not only because it has made 
attempu to iniiiaie adtalogue with the LTTE 
but also because Vijaya Kumaratungt. party 
leader ClhaiKlrika's ta husband, was (he 
only leader of a major Sinhala party to have 
ever visited the north^iM and shown a 
genuine interest in recosKiUatkm. 

Uodoubtedly, the hope that there would 
be a solution to the long drawn out conflict 
explains the 49 percent vote that the Alliance 
polled Oesptic the Caci that the UNP and 
sections of the BudAiit clergy tried lo nuae 
die bogcyofacououyauccuffltangtoTaffijI 
mampoladons and acceding to an ethnic 
divid^ the aUience has r^Mcred over* 
vdielming support in Bm Sinhala dominated 
south, loudi-ceniral and central provincea. 
Die coof) ict to the Boclh^ait has bm a huge 
driln on the Sri Lankin economy Md a 
rvsolutioe of the lerksi^ there, people 
perceive, would go a kmg way towank (he 
aostitutkn of much needed devefopanaotal 
prognmoci Thuhtt igim KTved tocipoue 
(he youth vole for the PA, which with the 
JVP out of the way provided the cady foott, 


CtaBftDy ^ AnMta vtav. Whh iu 105' 
tema Ml the aeven won by ha iBy the SlAiC 
and one by an tndapeota ffta* ^ 
ia iD set' 10 form tire go vernment. 

TheetaMMln (he north heve, asexpected, 
been a tece. with govamnea cmi i o l not 
going beyond Vavunie and the LTT6 
boycottioi the electioni. Despite heavy 
aecerity, the L7TB iruuuved m blow up a 
dOO'tonne ship in the governnent*htid' 
harbour of Kenakeaenthuril on the eve 6f the 
polls. l>ie Eelam Pooplea Democratk Party 
which supported the UNP has been declared 
to have won nine seats in the Jaffna area. 
The Tamil United Uberation Prom which 
did not support the Alliatkce won five 
leMs and the Democcitk topics Liberation 
Prom four. 

Soon after the results were known (here 
was some speculation as to wheUier the 
president may not use his wide*ranging 
powers to avoid inviting Kumaratungt to 
fonn (he governme n t. While the president 
does have the right to pick the leader of his 
choice, and not necessarily the pereon who 
has been named leader by the ptf y captu^ 
iflg (he largest votes in the proportional 
represcniatiori system, the overwhelming 
show of support for Kumaratungt. indicated 
^ the 4.6 lakh preference votes she polled 
in Carnpmia diMnet (as against the former 
prime minister's 2.9) lakh in Colombo 
district) could not be overlooked. The 
presideni can dissolve the parliament after 
a year of ill existence. Ibis still mcaiu (hit 
(he presidential elections, which have a] ready 
been announced for November, will be held 
under (be auspices of the PA. 

Tbe alii ance in its mini festo had prumi red 
constitutional reforms directed at making 
partiamesM the luprane political authority. 
The PA has proposed (he converting of the 
parliament to a constituent assembly for 
dus purpose. 8m before doing that it will 
have to revoke the announcement on (he 
presHkniial elections. 

The other issue which the alliance has 
promised it the reo rganisation of (he 
provioces The LTTE has demanded the 
permanent merger of the north and the north* 
east, which (he UNP and some Sinhala groups 
see as a first step towards secession. While 
the FA has not accepted any conditions on 
this, it is not seen as being averse to granting 
the LTTE demand in (he iruerest of a possible 
resolution of the conflict. But clearly the 
LTTE has seen the importance of publicly 
welcomingthe victory of FA. This Is a positive 
first sftp, and the prime minister has also 
acknowledged the urgency of initiating a 
dialogue with the Tigers'. as she has referred 
to OietrK by retaining (he interna] security 
portfolio along with finioce. Moreover. ^ 
appoiiuing aa foreign minister a Tamil 
knwnto be pro-Indii. she has also sent 
signals for i di fTerent kind of npprochement 
with the Sri Lankan Tamils in the north. 

However, Kumaratungt and her govern* 
meiR face a tough time ahead in which a 
crucial factor will be her ability to keep the 
Alliance functioning coheeivdy. 



IN TliE CAPTIAL MARKET 
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Mideast Integrated 

PROMOTED by Mideast (India) which it 
the flagship company of the MESCO grot^ 
of companies. Mideasi [tUegnud Steels » 
itcUing up a lOOperceni eipofl-onenied unit 
U) manufacture foundry ^ade iron wift an 
iAiuUedcapaciryof4,64.000tpa. The project 
U the first Indo^meseJoint venture in the 
sted sector In financia]<uin*technica] col* 
laborackm with China MdaUurgical Import 
and Export Corporation (CMIEC) and will 
be using state of the art Chinese technology 
rcsuhing io lower ovefeJI raw material con¬ 
sumption and orte of the highest production 
levels of hoi metal of two lonnei/mVday 
I which has been guaranteed by CMIEO 
The company also plans (o set up a 4 m« 
power plant and sinter plant which would 
n in uti hsi ng waste gases generated from the 
blast furnace. The firoject which Is being set 
up at. a total cost of Rs 307 crore is to be 
in c lose pros i mity to iron ort mines, 
piin and infrastructural facilities with rail 
jik) nvtd facilities runtilng adjacent to the 
plant. It Will be financed through equity 
cApiial uf Rs I3.S.75 crore (Rn 69.1 crorc 
from promoters and the halance through a 
public iasue) and rupee term Uiam from 
rmnnciallnstiiutions aggregating Rs 171.25 
rrurc. The company's puMIc issue will coed u 
of .V33.25.0(X) equity shares of Rs 10 each 
ni B premium of Rs 10 per share and will 
open for sub»cripiion on September S. The 
isMW is to be le^ managed by IDBI. IPO 
jod ITC Classic PmaiKC. 

Kedia Chemical Indus 


Kcdia Owmical Industries which is engaged 
>n the manufacture of organic chemicals, 
pesticide Intennedlates and organic inter¬ 
mediates Is now planning to broad base its 
area of ^ration by sening up a plant for 
ihe manufacture of technical grade pesticide 
and pesticide intermediate. Tile plant which 
will be located at the existing location of the 
company, namely, MIDC. Thane Belapur 
Road, and will be a multipurpose plant with 
capability to manufacture technical pesti¬ 
cides chiorpyriphos/acqihate in addition to 
ihe c^MKliies of 100 tpa for cypennedwrin 
and350cpaoftiichloroace(yl^lodde. The 
project, t^ich is to be set up A a total cost 
of Rs 5.8 crore. is to be part financed through 
a public issue of 17,00.000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 20 per share. 
IDBI. which hu ^spnised the pniject. has 
sanctioned a term loin of Rs 2 crore. Com- 
mcrcial production is expected to cnmmeMe 
hy December 1994 and the company plana 
lo market its new products to induamal users 
and a large number of formuUton all over 
the couflcy. The Issue winch will open for 


public subicription in the dud week of 
Se gnembff will be lev! by SBI 

Cental Markds and Ind Qobal Rnandal 
Trust. 

Hind Ind Qiemicals 

Hiodustan Indusifial Chemicals (HlC). a 
company engaged in irwUng in cbenucals 
and other industrial products, has been pr» 
moted by (be Rs 100 cmc turnover com¬ 
pany. Hindustan Alloys Mfg Co (HAMCO). 
HlC is now setting up a project for manu¬ 
facturing hydrog en peroxide and sodium 
perborate with an installed capanty of 20 AX 
ipa <50 per eemwfw basis) and 10.000 tpa. 
rmpecbsely. The project is to be set up at 
a cost of Rs 71,2 cram and is to be part 

fiaanced through apubhe issucof 1.99.50.000 
equity shams of ^ 10 each whidi will be 
offer^aiapmmiumorRa7pefshare. The 
lota] cost of the project, which is expected 
10 commence commercial production by 
December 199S/JaiHury 1996. Is to be 
financed through cquiiy captal of Rs 61 1 
crore and equipment lease Hnance of Rs 10.1 
crore. 1bc company's products vddeh are 
considered to he very venatile. dependable 
and envirorunenislly deairable oxidising 
agerus and bleaching agents. 5nd applicacinn 
in ainvst all basic mduatries tike textiles, 
paper and pulp, chemical, rubber, melallur- 
gicaJ. cometic^, elecironka. pharmaceifli- 
cals. etc. The issue will he lead managed by 
V B Destt Financial Services. 


Geosorices (India) 


Geoserviees, which has been co-promoced 
by Cco&ervices Eastern Inc (QEI). > 
Singapore—a pan of the Geoscrvices SA 
worldwide—and Sahu. is currently engaged 
in the manufacture of mudlogging equip¬ 
ment and provides mudlogging services to 
various oil companies in addition to pro¬ 
viding technical consultancy to GEI tor 
Its operations in India. The company 
now proposes to diversify through lateral 
expansimi of operationt into oil-Reld ser* 
vices such as bottom hole sampling and 
reservoir studies, production leitlng 
services and sub-sea test tree services, drill 
stem test services, production logging, 
horixontal drilling and mwd services, early 
production facilUy. DMS and technical 
consultancy services. Ceoservices expects 
to commence its new activities by 
November (his year when (he tenders for 
the same are floated by the new oil com¬ 
panies. It has a technical collaboration 
agreement wiih OBI which will have a 25 
per cent slake m ihe company's post-issue 
equity capili]. Further, Cfcoservices is eli¬ 
gible for a 15 per cent price preference in 
ONGCA^ L coniracis. The project is expect¬ 
ed to cost Rs 4.5 emre and is to be part 
financed i hrough a pubi Ic issue of 3 2,20,000 
equity shares ul'RsIDeachai par. The issue 
which will he lead managed by Jndbank 
Mcrchvti Banking Seivices will open (or 
suhKription on September 1. 


Centre for Economic and Social Studies 

APPLICATIONS ara invited for the post of FeUow/Reador from 
Scholars in Public Administrat>orVPolitical Science/Sociolo^y. 


Qualificattons; (1) M.A. in Public Administration/Political Science/ 

Sociology with a First Class or high Second 
Class of a recognised University. 

(2) Ph.D or equivalent published research. 


The selected candidate « ocpected to teach, conduct a nd supe rvise 
research on development themes and to participate in the M.Phil/ 
Ph.D programmes of the Centre, 


The post of Fetiow/Reader carries the UGC scales of pay. Other 
atlowances will be in accordance with the regulations of the Ceritre, 
Experience in guiding field work is desirable. 


Applications, forwardedthrough properchannets where necessary 
on plain paper must reach the Drrector, Centre for Economic and 
Social Studies. Nizamiah Observatory Campus, Begumpet, 
Hyderabad • $00 016 by September 30.1094. 
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COMPANIES 


SHREE RAJASTHAN SYNTEX 

Upgrading 'ftchndogy 

SHREE RAJASTHAN SYKTBX. which b 
engaged in Ok monufaccure of polyesier/ 
viscose blended and acrylic yam and 
polypropykrte multi-rilamcM yam, improved 
its pcrfomance in 1992-93. The company 
»aw a 35 percent rise in net sties tnJ a more 
than 100 per cent riv in operating profit 
during ihe year. A sharp rise in imeresi (up 

177 per cent) tnd depreciation charges tup 

178 per cent) however diluted somewhat (he 
sharp nsc in operating profit. With (he 
company producing innovative vaneties of 
high val ue dyed fancy yanu which were well 
received in (he market, prQjiH:(ion of spun 
yam Improved from 4,611 mt to 4.965 iM 
while sale in volume terms wa*i hi^r at 
4.946 mt os aguinsi 4.485 mt sold last year. 
Sale realisation ihc same also improved 
significantly from 54.7 emre last year (o 
Rs 68.K cnirc. Hollowing the successful 
Implementatinn of ils filament yam prci)eci 
In September 1992 (withoui any cost over* 
nflf) ihe company produced 790 mi of 
polypropylene imil(i*filameni yam dunng 
Ok year. Wiih the division's product being 
well received in the domestic as well in the 
international market the company has also 
commenced eaports ti> the European and far 
eastern markeu. 

Enrouraged by iti performance the 
company is now adding another 7,200 
spindles at its spun yarn division at 
Dungarpur, taking iheUitaJ installed capacity 
to 32,400 spindli" .u an estimated cost i>t 
Rs 10 crorc. A pan of the project, which 
was being impiemenied with technical 
support from NEUMAG of Germany, was 
implemented in Septemeber 1993 and the 
balance was cs peeled to be cnmpleied hy the 
end of December 1993. With a view to 
keeping in line with the latest techotilogy. 
the company has been regularly upd.iiing its 
machinery. It recently irutalled a rriodeni 
auloconing machine, two for oi>e twisters 
and electronic yam cleaners, hicther it u 
installing additional machines at its filament 
yam division in order to eiihnoce production 
by about .10 per cent. 

For the year ended June 1994 the company 
has reported a significantly improved 
performance earning a net profit of Rs 7.4 
crote (up 100 per cent) on a net .sales of 
Rs 102.9 crorc (up 50 per cerM). 


F1RAMAL SPINNING 


Modernisation Programme 


After earning a net profit of Rs ^ rorc un 
a net uk of Rs 52.8 crore in HJ90-9I, 
Piramal Spinning and Weaving Mills 


(PSWM) baa seen a coatiQuoua Ml in its 
pmfiiabiliiy over the last twu years. Its net 
profit margin has deierionttd from 8.8 per 
cent ml990*91 to 3.9 per COM in the lollowing 
year. For the year ended March 1993 the 
company has actually niffoed a net kss of 
Rs 5.4 crore on a net sale of Rs 63 crore. 
The high cotton prices prevailing coupled 
with the severe compctitinn from iMlependent 
process houses tnd composite mills affected 
the company’s pcrfurmance adversely. Sak 
fell from 279.5 lakh metros of doth and 8.7 
lakh kgs of yarn last yev lo 261.5 Ukh metres 
and 7.2 Ukh kgi, reapccovety. 

The company' s caporualso fdl drastically 
dunng Ihe year from Ra 5.5 crorc to a mere 
Rs 1.6 crurt. With the company changing 
its product mil from the local market to 
eaports and readymade garments, ijualiiy 
has beconK a nmof coecern. With a view 
IQ improving Its product quality the company 
is in^kmemuiga modernisation programme, 
the fifth phase of vdiKh is currently under 
progress wiih machinety worth Rs .3.3 crore 
having been purchased irtdordcas for another 
Rs 2 ciiNC K mg placed. To pan finance the 
latest pliav: efihe mndemisaiion pn)jcciilK 
cu mpany* entered the capital market with an 
issue of 8,62«6S0.17 per cent seuircd portly 
convertible debentures (PCDsI of Rs 100 
dunng the year WKhtlKccnversionolpart 
*A' of iheM debentures into equity shares 
of R« 10 each at a premium of Rs 40 per 
si Ml c. ihc«' I pany's equity capiial has nsen 
to Rs 2.8 crore. With ituv the company's 
dcbt-equily ratio, vrhich had risen sharply 
vkiih (be ivNue of PCOa, has unce again 
cuioe down. 

The energy cnnscrvation measures 
underiaken hy (he company include 
insiallation of po wersa vmgumis for I ighiing, 
reploccineni of convcntiartal chxiric chokes 
hy ekcironic chokes (under progress) and 
replacement of conventumal spindle oil 
lubricants by synilMic lubhcanis. The 
company Nvas the recipient of the first prize 
in 1990*91 and the second prize in 1988*89 
in the Crunposiie Mills Calegory mqitutcd 
by IBPL Uija Research Foundation. 

Meanwhile the aunpasy nis managed a 
tumaroundin 1993*94. On a higher nd .sales 
of Rs 77.1 crore (he company earned a net 
profi( of Rs 3.7 crore giving an earning per 
share of Rs 13 un its low equity capital. 


lYcm 

DefiUi.d Recesa 


rcca^ly. 


A BIFR case until rccahUy, Baroda‘hased 
Jyoli (Jl.). is a major marwCaciurerof a wide 
varieiy of electrical equipment and 
engineering products which include aketrte 
motors, heavy and low tension a %cm la. 


pumps, switchgean aiHf.dieKl generators. 
The company mw a 19 per cam rise in ics 
operating pr^i on a M .* per cent rise in 
net sales during 1992-93. IV demand 
rtxetsion in the capital goods industry due 
to the tight liquidity position of most of the 
electncliy boards and central and state 
governments, who arc the majw customers 
of (he company, forced it (o settle i(t 
oui standings over longer periods. Further, 
cusioiners who had earlier placed fimi order 
with ihc company began requesting deferment 
of dclivenesdue to the liquidity crunch. The 
company claims (hai but for the non¬ 
availability of working capital from banks 
Its perform a nc e would have been much better. 
Exports (including deemed exports) were 
higher by 15 per cent over the previous year 

During the year under review ihe 
company successfully lesteJ a 6.6 kv phase 
segregated terminal box for o faull level 
of 500mvaalCPRl laboratory inRangalore 
in addition ii» successfully tcsiing an 
ckctnmic governor. It now plans Ui take 
up producUon of the governors and this is 
expected lo lesuh m significani KuvingK m 
foreign exchange. 

The company's ttfUer book position sIochJ 
at Rs 65.5 crore al the beginning of 1993* 
94 (including Rs 60.8 crore worth of orders 
bonked during the year under review) which 
included major orders sue h as for 6.6 k v vch 
panels valued at Rs 4.7 crore for ihc hot 
rolled coils project of Euar Gujarat at H iziru; 
11 kviiuidcw vacuum circinbbreakers valued 
at Rs 3 crore for vanous sub-hiatinns of the 
Andhra Slate ^eclricily Board; 11 kv and 
6,6 kv vacuum circnii-breokcr purKis valued 
at Rs 1.6 crure for (he Candhar Crude Oil 
Processing faciliiy ofONGC: 120 kvaand 
150 kva arno converters valued at Rs 2.2 
crorc forlheChiRaranJan Locumulive Works; 
pumping siaiHin crmtfaci valued at Rs I 6 
crore from BSES for its Dahxnu thermal 
power Kioiion; and a pumping siaiion contract 
valued at Rx 2.3 crore from (he Municipal 
Corporation of New Delhi for their ckar 
water pumping station at Nangloi. 

For (he year esxSed March the company 
earned a net profit of Rs 3.4 crore on net 
sale of Rs 72.1 crore. 

PREMIER INDUSTRIES 

Lower Profit 


Incorporated in 1973. Premiar Industries u 
engaped in the manufacture of solvent oib, 
oil cokes and oil sludge. Though the 
company's net sales in 1992*93 Increased 
iignificamly by more than 70 per cent over 
that in 1991-92, profitabilUy suffered with 
operatmg profit falling by 6,4 per cern and 
net proFt falling by more than 50 per cent 
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overdieume period. Hiiiwti due to lower 
rttliudon oa the Gofnpmy‘% producti u 
tAao due to the iheip rise in retnuficturiog 
eqwnes. 

With dte succMsfid iiopteiDemaiiQB ^ 
nodernisMioo^um-exptniioo project for 
ecbUeoil, production et the eolvew divietoB 
durini the yeer was hlftaf s 4,S76 tat of 
oil at afainei ),549 mi produced lest year. 
Preducdon of deoiled cakea/powder end loep 
and oil sludfe was also M^Kr 24.793 fiis 
and404int.itapectlvdy, aeapiftst 1S.796 
ml and 9 mt b the previous year. Sale was 
alio higher in volume lenns al 12.903 iM 
(3 449 M) or sol veni/refined oil, 36.935 iw 
(19,796 ml) of deoiled cakci^iowder and 
343 mt {56 mt) of soap and oil sludge. The 
dairy milk division, which markets its 
products under the brand names 'Mattban* 
and 'Dewa’, produced UI0ini(l426iB() 
ofakimmed milk powder. 1.121 mi(609mi) 
of pure ghee in addition to producing 125 
m of ikJnmicd milk powder on job work 
basis. Sale also improved in volume terms 
to 1,379 nt (1.226 rm) of skimmed milk 
powder and 1.096 mt (606 mt) of pure 
ghee. Despite higher pro^ion from these 
two divisions, the company’s soya milk 
divislofl could not undeiiiake commereial 
production due to the absence of demand. 
The company's exports meanwhile im* 
proved by SI per cent ever the previoui 
year to Rs 17.9 crore accounting for 29.6 
per cent of net laJes. 

With the completion of modemiuiion of 
the refinery the compeny planned to 
manufacture various value added products. 
Further, with the commissioning of the 
lecithin plant, this wes also expected to 
contribute to sales in 1993-94, With the 
market resptmding favourably to its latest 
introduction of pasteurised and toned milk, 
the company also started marketing its 
products (glw and skimmed milk powder) 
In Rajasthan and Orissa. It ^ans toemer new 
market areas. 

During 1992-93, in order to tlnancc its 
leciiMn plant as also lo meet its working 
cr^iul requiremenu, the compwiy entered 
the capital market with a rights issue of 
9,71.113 equity shares of Rs 10 each ai i 
pramiuM of Rs 20 per share. With this issue 
the company' s paid-up capital has moved up 
from Rs 3.7 crore to Rs 4.9 crore. 

MeamHule, for the year ended Much 1994. 
the Gon^any earned a net proOt of Rs 1.1 
owe on s net sale of Rs ‘kl. I crore. 

BHAOYANAGAR METAU 

Reduced Maifiiis 

Ihe recenioAary trends In the copper and 
dectricel Industry seem to have tilum their 
toU of the performance of Bhagyaoagar 
Metals. Pie cooipany hat tivee divisions, 
namely, a co pper division and a super 


memrlbd copper wim dlvieioo fooch in 
Hydenbad) a PVC fon keite dlvi> 
sioQ, tod it is now wriig up a jelly fiUed 
l iikioimirti casaon cables CJFTC) divison. 
Plough the cooif^ mana^ to improve 
its na sake. Atk mmgioaUy, bs margui 
fdl drattically during 1992-93. S e v ere 
compatiisoo affeoed (he jeiigi^ kit b vision 
and himever from the Aviiiea was stagnaDi 
at Rs 19,4 crore. PnkKtko nd sale of 
copper wire was also lower m 2479 ml and 
1437 ml. re^ectively. li agnei 447S ret 
aitd 1449 ml prodmad and told latt year. 
PradudHB end salecf sBpercnamdled copptf 
(SBC) wire on the ofoer hand Iraproi^ 
sigftificaady from 731 nt and 691 mt. 
respectively, to 1435 IH and 1.102 mt. 
Rinher. tota a uwrt bution of arouiMl 25 
per cent of net sales in 1991-92. turnover of 
SBC wires s fTQureifrf tor 40 per ceni of sales 
Id 1992-93. Meanwhile the compeny'i 
imporu. whkh accmiacad for 34 per ceru 
of aei sales, fell by 41.4 per cent during 
the year leading lo lower foreign exchange 
outgo. This was made possible mainly by 
reduction la the share of imports in toul 
few materiel consumed from 73.5 per cent 
to 57 per cent. 

Pw compeny hu undenaken e preieet for 
JFTCs with w Installed ca pa ch v of 6 lakh 


dem a mol coaienu aberare. Ihaprojact. 
whiefa was In m edvasoed auge wbfa cii^ 
works dteady co mpkfe d md noa of the 
(tens of pint and madimecy under erection, 
was expected to cocuDence production in the 
cunettcdeadayear. ThetnyectieicntaBy 
a tonwd integration for ik coRgMby with 
almost 60 pee cent of raw material require¬ 
ment availahle from group compenies and 
Its own unite. 

In line with He efforts to uve energy, the 
coo^any has Improved Irnuilatlon of Its 
fumicce by rcptacing tbe old one with ^ase 
wool which ii the latest lo Insulalon 
technology. It hasdevelopeda new machine 
wluch cai tun up to three different sins of 
wire Id the same oven thus reducing the let¬ 
up and the cbangeovertime. This has resulted 
in reduction io scrap leading to increased 
efficiency. The company has also 
developed end supplied i special grade of 
enainelled wire to ISRO which was used 
in INSAT 2B. Jt Is bow developing 
enamelled stripe and Hbra gists covered 
strips which will be used by the railwsys 
and for special purpose motors. 

For the year end^ March 1994, on an 
improved turnover of Rs 62.6 crore Ute 
company earned a net profit of Rs 2.2 
crore. 
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National Population Policy 

Progression towards a Fascist State 

AnraGboth 


The draft PopuUtnon Pokey de^r^e^ to be rejected bet.ause U) ti wtU 
mult ut uncottsetonahU censroksatwn of ou^rity, (u) tu proposals 
are hravtlv biased against women, and Ou) some of the procedures and 
means recommended are tittle short of fiiscisne 


A HIGH-LEVEL group of eaperti (OCC 
berufter), wi up by the governmeai of Indu 
m July IV93 u> prepare a drafi National 
lh)puluio«i Pultcy has suhmHied lU report 
inMiyl994 tike all fovemmcnicommiuec 
repoiu It been quite bush-hush, m 
rciommcndations veiled in secrecy, and 
reportedly ciirrendy under i be corbidemtion 
111 ih. union cabinet 
There art two fnghlcning aspects ol the 
report of the COf Iiai the members are 
men and women ol impeccable credentials, 
and second, the final tcconunendations— 
appareiHly nut even seen by some members 
fur inadvertently improperly read b> some 
others)—aro fastis2m approach TiMseart 
sironp words buiitisimponantuipiHniout 
some of the clear directions of policy 
.approach implicit in the lecommendations 
ol the OOE 1/ implemenleJ the new 
hipulalion Policy ol the reniral goveromcni 
would lead tn enormous centrnlisation of 
IHilitical and economic authority the policy 
icenmmended* despite many sweet 
invocations in favour of svomen—is and 
women in the extreme, and (he povrerv 
ICC ommended for ihe ceniral authority (and 
(he means of policy implementation 
recommended) are so obstously lasctstK 
{and so reminiscent of the dayc nl 1975 and 
1976 and again, of 19ll1-fl2 81) that one 
begins to wonder Aether the members ol 
the GOE believe m AJdous Huxley s Btavf 
Nt w World as perhaps (he manner in wluch 
(0 fashion socieul development in (he future 
Since the memhefs of the GOL are ail 
omanent personalities, no names should be 
taken but one cannot help taking Lx name 
ol (be chairman a man of intemabooal 
eminence I n (he person of M S Swaminatlun. 
and the name one member, Devali Jain 
who 1 $ supposed to have signed the report 
(since the lelter cU'trafHmiaal gives the nwnec 
ol al t members, with the statement (hat We 
(emphasis added) hope that the draft 
populaiion policy sialement will hdp to 
stimulate debate and discussions ">—but 
w ho has. in a public sutement iSMwd in July. 
denounced the dralI policy, adding that she 
could not Bitend the last two meetings and 


that “I am not a sign^ory to tbe Haai report 
of (he group* 

Two iMUal points shouU be made al this 
juncture Pir^. since Swaoiinalhan’s lener 
of tramauiul expressi y indicaies the OOE* s 
**hope that the dralt population policy 
statement will hdp to stirntdaie and 
discussions it is imperative thai 
governmentpuMoA the document aad invite 
a puMic debate before the dralt Ripulation 
Policy IS considered by the uokni cabinet 
Undoubledly. Ihcrc aie many usclul 
recommendations in ihe repofl of the GOT 
But, mil Ihis second {loini is important, one 
mustasoftoiUyoppnxihediah Population 
I'DiKy strenuously lor Ihe reasons already 
indKatcd the proposals, il imptemcnied 
would lead lu uncomuonaNe ccnirali satioa 
olauihonty the proposals are heavily biased 
against women (despiie many palliative 
gender conuious semences), ifd some ot 
the procedures and means recommended are 
nothing short of lasusuc 
There can. dtcrclnre. he no cDn^romisc 
Ihe COE itpon should he psuriiahed and 
debated and diercaftcr hupefulty consigned 
lo the waste (aper basket where H belongs 
One cuuki Ihen pick up the (many)elements 
which are worthy ol consukraiioo which 
could then be debated, and possibly 
impfemcnied 

Fasoviv MhAsuns 

Lei us discusathe three maiorimpiKabons 
of the draft Pupulation PolKy m reveise 
urder Why do 1 d eem ihe recommenebuon- 
ol (he GOE lo be fascidic'’ fwo specific 
recomtiKndauonv of die GOE m Pan B ol 
(be repen dealing with impkmentiiiKm 
should be repioduced here—unlortunately 
necess«ily out nt conicxi. bifl nevertheless, 
as iiMhcative of the mental iruke up ol ihe 

COE 

Battalions of the Indiaa amiy wtiKh are 
involved la helping to ovenome environ 
mental di^adation in xvaal pans ol the 
enuavy may be deployed whetever fusible 
to serve Ihe cause or heddi and piipuUion 
stablltsAMMi 


Wd). wdt the civil government has. of 
late, been increasingly dependent on tbe 
armed forces for aclmn in areas where civi) 
iDSticuiiOftS should dnthe |ob, and tcgicUaUy, 
we have seen not onl y (he c ivi I admirustmon 

but also—and increasingly >(he civic 
autivKiiics crumble Bui dK issue here U 
dear Do wc mull y give up 1)0 the institutions 
of Civil society or do wc ii> lo retashion 
them * llns is a very hru^ area of discourse, 
and we m*»v ^k up the threads again, in 
the context ol problem one. namely, the 
over centralisation implicit in the draft 
Population Policy At ihis juncture it need 
only be brKdy stated that the very thought 
of using the armed force- for purposes such 
as promoting a posiuve pdicy reveals an 
autbontanan mind set, not only that, the 
impactof the in^menwion of such a polity 
on the nxipients ol the message’ is likdy 
10 he wholly counteqiroductive Indeed, it 
IS surprising (hai (he members ut (he OOE 
have taken no lessons from the expenence 
ofdcvdopediounrrKs fmm the experience 
of Kerala within our own country in regard 
lu the intimate causal rdaiionship between 
the gross reproduction rate anr* factors such 
as inlani mortality rate ffMRl pic natal 
maternity care propci sanitation and 
maternity care post natal maternity and 
infant care, health and nutniioo ol children 
el al Similar trends arc now beginning to 
appear in Tamil Nadu In Punjab the 
increased income of ihw farm pnpuiadcm has 
led lo a dramatic reduction in the net 
reproduction rale in recent yean ind in 
none of ilic three dates mcniiuncd above 
luve coercive measures been used Indeed 
if ihccxpcnentc of past ctwrcive measuret 
IS any guide, the eflcci ol such measures is 
gtmerally coutUci productive 

The oihct qumaiion in this comext is 
indicative of i viewpoint which u not 
objcsiionable/vi sr hut evidence otexircme 
nuvcTc 

Y noth organisations like NCC NSS Scouts 

and Guides will be harnessed lur ictmlics 

rcljicd to population and social dc velopmcnl 

IIm. possible role of yiiuth in soriat 
de¥t Infmte/u is indisputable bur the use ol 
children—-how else docs one c«itegonse 
Scouts «hI Girf Guides *— lor propagiiling 
population control measures is at best 
ludicrous Somehow e ch oncof us when 
wc art working on a i row field ol iHir 
speualisarMMi seems I' thttd; ihji eswty 
possible means should N tJoptcc. louche ii 
the desired oh|C4.tiVb fuieci \hi\ 'hr 
n^eclisi I, lay he sound hut -he n » is 
rectHnnwnded toi its altiinn^ri i iv hx 
even he-ipraopriau' toll • inc ic^csMir 
con cming ihc ust i r the Nf t m i i\is like 
the use ol puj rniliU V f'>uc lor the 
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propagation of populiciofl control aod 
reflecu a somewhat unthinkiog mind-aei. 
Anyhow, one would have eapected the 
highly reputed members of tbe GOE to 
show greater concern as to the mtans of 
achieving population control. Ihtn is no 
dispute about the ohjecllve; there would be 
universal agreement ihereoo. Equally, 
because the issue is important, one would 
ha ve expected greater i ntrospection, greater 
use of past experience around the world, 
u lo the means to be adopted for achieving 
the desired objective. 

AKn-WtMAK Bias 

How is the proposed new PopuJaiKW Mky 
iinti-wEmen'’ Again, in the context of the 
imi'lerneniation of the proposed policy, il is 
stated that “today women bear the brunt of 
sieril nation operations'*; but in the very neat 
paragraph the GOE goes on to say “...there 
are now the newer hunnorul meih^s which 
women can use for spacing'*. Further, “it has 
to he recognised that no medication... is 
completely freefmmside^ecu" “huilndta 
has an cfTicient Kieniitic Kt»up for testing 
for safety, effectiveness, reliability, and 
accepubiliiy of contraceptive methods..." 

Whai arc the facu? A luge number of 
activist women's organisations are reported 
to have protested to the government agamst 
the introduction, in India, without adequate 
trial—and certainly without cenificatiofl by 
the concerned auihorilies in India—of oral 
and injectable coniraoepcives (imported 
from the US) for women. One of than is 
Cyclofem; another is NET-EN; a third is 
Depo Provera. Cyclofem is a combined 
injection of estrogen and progestogen which 
will be introduced without Inalx in India. 

Some of us are not medical experts, nor 
even scientists; hut iwi> points n^ lo be 
made. First, despite all manner of platitudes 
like the burden of family planning being 
equal I y shared between me n and women, i a 
practice what is being put into place are 
hormonal injectables (and oral pills) fur 
women. Secondly. injedaUes can be giveo 
to women without their knowledge and 
consent; and in a mate'dominaicd society, 
with (he armed forces, paramilltafy forc^ 
and 'skinheads' (in the NCC/NSS) beiag 
dntled to mobilise support for liiraiing the 
site of family, and with increasiifg 
ccntnlisation of authoniy, where is the 
guarantee that the country would not be a 
witness to large-scale applicaiiOQ of inj»* 
able family limitation techniques on women 
without their knowledge and consent? 

Indeed, there are cenain aspects to this 
policy which have to be seen in the light of 
the steady reduction in government 
invoivement in ph mary health care faci lilies 
and in the assiduous promotion of 'markd 
driven* educaiion and health scmcea. Policy 
intent and action appear to be increasingly 


i^ftioi tptri. in every area of social ttd 
econoak dewlopiiiaE. 

CEKTtALOAnoN OP fkiwea 

Let us get back to dm very fini of the 
objecUoQs raised earlier, namely, the over- 
centralisation of econoouc power ihK is 
envisaged in (he repon of GOE. Indeed, 
the report does pay homilies to 
deceniralisitioB; il goes on to daim thai the 
proposed ‘‘Populaboa Policy is strudured 
on the basic premiK: think, ^an and act 
locaUy and support nMienally”, As part of 
the preamble, (lie repon goes on (o say. Ihc 
decline in the sex ratio (the raho of females 
to males in the populmion) is a warning 
signal**. IV warning aigiial pertains to social 
aUitudes. to innate pr^udKO agaissi a female 
child, to (he mind* Kt of (he population. The 
concern of the GOE is well taka TV COB 
hu also stated that ''population, poverty and 


envinMmental degradation hive dose 
Unkagea...** (tbou^ one couM argob ihsc 
more than the linkage between pover^ and 
Oft vtroemettal (kgradaiion. (HM hu 10 worry 
about the linkage between environnwoUJ 
pollution and untreated irukistrial efflucmi 
in a 'market driven* economy). Anyhow, 
what are Uw recommendations of the 
One needi to focus on tV main threst of 
the new policy which is briefly summed up 
below. 

First, there is to be constituted a new 
CabutetCommiUeean Population and Social 
DevelopmeM with the prime minister u the 
chairperson. Rne. If that is the way to give 
increased attention to population control and 
social development. But there will now be 
constituted a new Population and Soci^ 
Devdopment Comroisiion (PSDC) “with 
executi ve powers such is the Atomic Energy 
and Space Commissions''. If accepted, we 
would, in one fell swo^ as it were, impose 
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yd another liyer on the wietlBi laytn- 
upoci'leyen of bureaucracy. Tbe PSDC 
chainnan would htve the ra^ of a cabinet 
minister. 

How will the PSPC operate? To begin 
with, it '"will operate the Populdioo and 
Social Development Fund*'. Tbe Fund 
(FSDF) wogld. in turn, have the following 
sourcesof revenue: (a) GOT h* nda, ind uding 
the amounts now spent on iocentivet, 
(b) bilateral donors. <c) fouoduions. 
multilateral doftora and UN agencies 
including UNPFA, <d; coiponie and co¬ 
operative sectors, and (e) voluntary 
contributions from both within and ouuide 
the country. The OOE report goes on lo add: 
“state governments will make every effort 
to augment financial, technical and 
insbtutionat resources", and AnaJIy. “suitable 
tax Incentivei will be provid^ for (his 
purpose", the purpose being "veluoUry 
contributions to the Puttd”. 

We would come to the organisatioo and 
activities of the PSIX^ later; but one point 
iscrystal cker. There will now boa mammoth 
new Centrally Sponsored Scheme—with 
bilateral and muiblatnl foreign aid^n the 
guise of s new Population Policy. And. when 
(he centre provi^ 'lu incentives... |fbr) 
voluntary contributions to the Fund", 
essemially. (he centre is dipping Into the kitty 
of statutory transfers of central tax collections 
(ol both corporate and individual income- 
lu) to the states. It is easy for iSte centre to 
be generous on this score, for the centre 
keeps its tax collecticei cost; and some SS 
per cent of the net lu revenue is to be shared 
with the state governments. 

Lia'SaaviCE to Decbktiaijsation 

Add (he burden imposed on the extremely 
meagre resources of the state governments 
in relation to (he enormous devdopenent 
problems whkh, under the Conatitubon. are 
(he responsibility of the stale govemmenta 
dw ^iiional burden imposed on states to 
find the balancing funds (o enable them lo 
take advantage of funds to become availaMe 
from thePSDF—eodyou have another clever 
ploy of increasing tbe clout and the might 
of the centre in regard to oiderirtg the Nvee 
of tbe people of dns counoy. Aiready, the 
volume of transfers from the centre to the 
stales, under CentreUy Sponsored Schemes, 
exceeds Ra 6.000 crore (for which Ibe iUl 0 
need to make some maiclDAg c o n tri b uti on). 
Already, (he financial reeources of tbe state 
govemmeou are siriinad to a poini where 
essential services are badly netfected. by 
way of maintenance of roads, brldgea. 
eapendlture on education and health, 
previ lioe of other infrastructure (Uke power, 
irrigation). We now have yet another 
profti mm e--p g s eiMi aUy.enmnwsothoe»— 
whemln funding would depend on the Kites* 
confflbution. 


Let us te it: die (a& of deceiMJibsKwn 
is itierdy paying U^swice to the concept, 
it la ool becked by any cvm e se . pecitive 
[nrvHnfflttnwaffhriffri.'Tivrdf I'rreiyitariTwi 
This bec omes gtaringly obvious when one 
goes into how ihePSDC would function. In 
tbe fira place. Ae FSDC is 10 be an cuneriv 
oMihoriff (on the lines of the nurkar and 
space s^aicies). h is lo hare Its own (large) 
corpui <3f fuoda. It would be r oep on si ble for 
not only fbnnulfliOA of policlee but also of 
their implemcnittion. monitoring and 
evahiaiion. One knows from experience (hat 
one who peys the piper cNIs the tune, Tbe 
PSDC would be the (deal point of receipt 
of aUforeap funds ^anftom substantial 
domestic reso u pce s—and a large part of the 
centnllscd funding would be K the expense 
of resources ihK would otherwise have 
accrued tostas e govqpmeots. Not «dy would 
(be existi]^ perteruid of the Depanneat of 
Famtly Welfare be trenrfcired to iheFSDC. 
but acGoediAg to (he GOE report, "additionaJ 
staff, pretintiarly ipexialiKcoewItviii. will 
be rtstuired by PSCMT..." More fri ghtentogiy. 
tire 'TSDC will prepweaso6»d em ogryh>c 
charter for the counijy as a whole..." 

There are tone very pious suaenenit made 
by (he GO£. One may rim only one tnsunce. 
"Kate govenvnents will make every effort 
(0 augment financial, leehnical and 
inuituttonal resources". How this will be 
done «. of come, not (he concere d'the GOE. 

Perhaps an imporUM constitutional issue 
needs to be rais^ here. The PSDC srauld 
operate (be PSDF. The 'Fund* would 
comprise not only some pan of the present 
central budgetary aUocations (in favour of 
(Iw Depertment of Fhmily Welfare), the 
UAdert)dng idea a ppears lo be ihK the Fund 
would bethe focal poifltofpecript of external 
assistance as well as mtereal donaboos. As 
such, the Ptmd would—so it appears—no 
longer be subject to pvliareentary scrutiny. 
A large corpus of resources is to be pi seed 
hereafter K the disposal of the contrel 
goverameDt (or an agency thereof) withom 
any direci accountability m parliament. 

No one, I repeat do one, minhmses the 
importaoce of Umiuuioo of population 
growth, of steps necessary for umversal 
a ccepttnee by all Indians of a small size of 
tenily (of two ehUdrea as dm norm, and of 
three children as the outside tuait). Any 
wmber of Kudiea pertambkg (o experience 
in different parts of the Gounljy bare pointed 
oottiieckwe hnkagesbemcn fsiuly mcomes 
and Urn size of the tenily and berwea 
edtioaion, health, mauniscy ad iidaM care 
on tbe one tund and the size cS hunily on 
the otimr. A recent study conducted by the 
Centre for Reecnreh to Rani and loduatnal 
Devdopenent (CRRID), Qtandigarb. hu 
made a sample asrvey of csghi tostnets in 
Htfyana, Kinadkat Frededind tbe UP md 
hei eoodudod dw toe attaotion of women, 
eaiploymare of women and onpowerrseiii 


of women is toe greatest need today io 
bringii^ down tbe reproductioD rate to the 
country. The ClUUD study hu numeroui 
other findrags, but these ere generally to \im 
with numerous ocher studies made ^ social 
sdeme researchers in the part. And there is 
a plethoTt of such research sudies, very few 
of which appear to inform the findings ad 
recommendaiirau of toe GOE. This is not 
only surprising but also disuoneerting. The 
CfMpof Experts are all emiittiu penonages. 
ail rminent in their own fields of speclallaa- 
tion. some of them spedfically in regard to 
population studtoi. Is it possible that they 
were bulldozed into quickly signing a report 
they had not studied carefully? Anyone with 
some experience of (he functioning of 
government commrRoes knows that the draft 
report ti prepared by the member-secretary 
arid is gmnJly overseen the chairman, 
(be other members playiog. by and Urge, a 
passive nle. Gne member of the Q(^ has 
already dissociated herself from the report 
m quite categorical terms. A number c( 
women's organisations have reportedly 
RpreKmcdigainu some of the hndinp and 
recommendations of the OOE to thechaifTnao. 
TWs much is common knowledge. 

But no one has so far pcdnied out ihM (be 
draA ^pulation Policy—as formulated by 
the it dearly and unmiMskably an 
attempt lo ceotralise more powers. Lip- 
service has been paid to the idea of de- 
centrilisabon. There is talk of motivating (he 
penchayatt. But what can the panchayats— 
or any other local authority—^ when there 
is to be a fearful concentration of both funds 
and cd powen with the PSDC? llw 0^ 
report talks of a 'holistic* approach to the 
problern of population control. Such an 
i^proach should imply total devolution 
authority and finances for local level 
developmeot—of education, health, 
em^oymeni, incomes of ell in general and 
of women io particular—not an 'unholy' 
concentration of povrec as envisaged today, 
with clear directions as to coercive measures 
tore may get to be emi^oyed through the 
armed forces, the NCC, et il. 

The country needs to rtjtct such an 
approach, in (te same unequivocal manner 
as it rejected (he 'Emergoicy* in 197?. 

Leastwise, the country should demand the 
puUication of the G(^ report so that it can 
be debated. Even u tbe cost of repetition 
it needs to be slated decisively that: (a) (here 
is undoubted need for stemming the rate of 
growth of the populaticm. (b) torn are some 
obviouriy us^ suggertions in the GOE 
report, ai^ (c) overall, the recommeadaTioiu 
of (he GOT should be dissected ciikrefully, 
in regard to the ImplicKioni thereof, and 
T^ted insofar as the proposed ^ulation 
Policy is an undisguised attempt (0 centralise 
powen and authority, when the crying need 
of the country is greeter devolution and 
deccntriJisKion. 



COMMENTARY 


Forestry Debate and Draft Forest Act 

Who Wns, Who Loses? 

Raznachandra Guha 

A cartful reodinfi of the goverruneru's dr(^t new forest act. to replace 
the Indian Forest Act of 1927, shows that its real aims a»e fjj to 
restrict people's rights ia reserved fortsvi, which are owned and 
managed by the state: and (ii) to sharply limit the area or extent (rf- 
village forests in which local communities could exercise more effective 
and independent control. 


I 

IN Ihe global history of natural resource 
managetneni, there are few iasiituiloAS as 
signi Picant Sh the I ndian Forest Depart mcM. 
Set up in 1864, it now controls over one- 
nuh or the country's land area. Not ooly 
is the Forest Department India's biggest 
latMJUtrd. it has the power to affect the life 
of prac'ically every citiaen. In whai is 
still ablocnaas'basedecooomy, all segments 
of Indian sociely^peasants. tribals. 
pasiomliMs. sJum*dwellers artd industry— 
have a heavy depcisdencc on the produce 
of the forests, as the source of fuel, fodder. 
cotMruciion limber, or raw material fi>r 
processing. 

And yet. m the century and a quarter of 
itscsislcnce, the Fomi Department has been 
a most reviled arm of the Indiart stale. 
Through the colonial and post-colonial 
periods, popular opposition to the workinp 
of the Forest Department has been both 
sustained anJ widespread. Simplifying 
hrulall y, one mi^ii say that underlying these 
varied protests have been twoccnimJ ideas; 
that Slate control over woodland! as opposed 
to local community control) is illegitimate, 
and thaldic Forest Departmenrs programmes 
of commercial limhcr harvesting have 
seriously undermined local subsistence 
economics 

Popular protcjiC muvemems m defence of 
forest righvs go ri^l back to (he inception 
of Mate forestry hut curiously a puMk debate 
on the direction of forest policy is of quite 
recent i^venance, A comparison might be 
made here wit h peasant stnig^es with respect 
to land rights and movements of industrial 
workers with respect to wages aod work 
conditions. At least from the 1920s. the 
rights of cu kiv atom and factory workers hat 
figured high nn ihc agenda of the national 
miivcmcnt Again, since independence, 
poliiicaf partiei of lefi and right have 
cukivHied unions of workers and peasants, 
while a variety of new laws and policy 


inUiabves have tried, admilkdiy wiihmied, 
success, to safeguard thar rights. 

By conirvi. k is only from the eviy 70s 
(hat iMdkctiMls and activistt have picked 
up, in any serwus fashion, the ioftg*sur)ding 
grievanceaoffofest-depeodw communities. 
Ho wever. in (he lasiivmdecades the working 
of the Forest Depannent has come under 
close and emk^ scrutiny. It has been 
demonstrated that state policies have 
excluded the majority of the Indian 
popuJiiioo. luffldy. inbals and peasants, 
from its workings while favtmnng the 
iMeresu of a select group of industnal and 
urban coAsumers, Nor are groups working 
with tribals and other foresi*dependeni 
communities the only oviirs of (he Forest 
Department. Couervuiotusu. for instance, 
have argued that commercial fomstry has 
contributed sgiuficaMly to the (kcimatkm 
of biolugical diversity and to an incicase in 
soil erosion arul floods. More recently, 
industrialisis who have hitherto been the 
prime beneficMTka of forest polky have hit 
out at the department's selective iduringoui 
of subsidies grunted to them, urging that 
they continue to he given preferential 
treatment in the supply of forest, produce. 
Faced with sharp critidams from several 
quarters, senior forest oUkitfs insist thM 
they are ui^stly bdt% made scapegoats, 
while the nat causes of forest destruction— 
in ihdr vkw. exploding humso and canie 
populatkm—escape ideatiricmion. 

In this ongoing debate on the direction 
of forest management, it is possible to 
identiry Fuir key actors These might be 
characterised as wildlife ccnservtuianisis. 
limber haryeturs or iodustriaJisis, ncrsl 
social acfivurs, and seu/uifie foresurs 
respectively. These «t indeed ‘iDieresi 
groups' in the strict senaabf the term; that 
IS. each has a spcci He dm OQ the resource 
under contention, and lobbies actively to 
defend or promote ihis inietesi. What is 
noteworthy is that In each case, the 
management proposals advocated by Ihe 


group seek wider support from a 
sophisikated theory ofrtsouice use to which 
theit own ^eepfe inioests are presented as 
being umgruent with the general interest^ 
of soctety as a whole.' 

WikOafe cansetyatiomtis are an interest 
group with an innueaoe on state policy wholly 
out of pcopurtion to their numbers. While 
their focus in practice has been on the 
preservation of unspoilt nature, defenders of 
the wilderness are prone lo advance morel, 
sckntinc and philosophical argunttnu to 
advance (heir cause. Although tbdr iratial 
and possibly still dominant impulse is Ihe 
aesihcilc value of wildernesi and wild 
species, conservationists have found strong 
support from recent biological debates. The 
theme of biological divcrsiiy as an esaenfial 
componcm of a direct and indirect, knuwn 
and yet to be discovered survival salue for 
humanify as well as an emphasis upon the 
'intrinsic nghu ol non-humut species hu 
been prominent in recent debalcs on the 
pitservaiion of wilderness uieas. Ihc quite 
specific imeresls of nature lovers in the 
preservation of wi Idemess arc thus submerged 
in the philosophy of'hioccniricism'. which 
calls for strong adion by human beings on 
behalf of other specks. 

These philosophical claims noiwith* 
sunding. in India a select gn^up ol ex* 
hunters and naturalisK has been in the 
forefront of vrildcmcss conservation. 'Ibcir 
concern has been overwhcliningly with the 
protection of endangered species of large 
mammals such as the tiger, rhinoceros, and 
elephant. Their influence is manifest in the 
massive network of parks and sanctuaries, 
many of which are orkiued around (he 
proccetkin of i sin^e specks, such as the 
\% parks uisder Project Tiger. Wildlife 
conservationists share, v iih senior 
bureaucrats in paniculir, i similar 
educational and cultural background, and 
Ms proximity has in no smal I way influenced 
thedesignation and managementof wildland. 
But foi All (heir talk of (he rights of 'non- 
human nature*, most conscrvmionisis have 
been deeply insensitive to the rights of 
villagers displaced by national parks or 
whose access to forest produce has been 
cvfiaikd by (heir ciMistitutioo. 

TIk second important group in (he Indian 
forestry debate conrisis of those who view 
the forest as a sourtc of indusuial raw 
material. In (emu of their managemem 
preferences, timber harvesters are the polar 
opposite of wddemess puriiu. While the 
Ittier stand for a 'hands off manageihent 
style, which implies the minimum pouible 
interference with nature and natural 
processes, industrial exploitation of the 
forest often leads to a subsuiKtal and even 
irreversible modiricaii^ of the ecosystem. 


Tte iiwfcitfijil view of luBUfe is mfiy 
iftsowwncsl. For the innber herveswr. ihe 
forest is bul *1 souite of nw iMterial for Ikis 
fsciory. But tbe punuit of profit dkisies 
a pragmstic sikI flexible attitude towards 
(crest msAagemeni. That in the past, 
iiuhiwhaliHs had been coniccu with iMiog 
the suie manage forcaU. so long as (hey 
vrefc assured abundant raw matenil at roek^ 
&n((gm priees. Bui now. wiih increasinf 
dcforestailon and (be withdrawal of 
»uhsidiea. paper, plywood and rayon 
focioriet ha«e begun to inienaively lobby 
lor ihe release of degraded foM lands for 
(heir exclusive use. as 'captive plaiuaiions'. 
Notably, in rtsponae (o the enviroomenialist 
challenge of the Usi iwo decades, some 
industrialists have been quick lo devdop 
(hdr own general theory of resource use. In 
arguing that ihey must continue to have Brat 
claim U) the produce of pubhe lands, they 
invoke ihe equation in conventionai 
Uevelopment ihirdting of Induatriai growth 
with progress and prosperity. Ai the same 
lime, timber harvesters claiiu that Ihe 
slloiineni of land lo them as captive 
plantations will significantly lessen ihe 
presMfCon natural forests (whose Ue.'Uruction 
in Ihe past, largely at their own hands, they 
had of course bc^ quite indifTerent to). 

By rurat suciai octivisis I mean those 
individuals and groups working with 
cirnimumt ies who have an acute d epe nd en ce 
on the forests (orihcir livelihood. In present' 
day India this would include communities 
of hunier-gathercn. svddden agriculturists, 
pasioraiiMs. anixaiu, landless labourers and 
small and medium farmers. A large 
proportion uf the rural papulation lives close 
to a hi ulogical siihsi stence margin, and access 
lo fud. fodder, small timber and non-wood 
forest produce is critical to their survival and 
subsistence, hforeover, most Indian villages 
Ivava stayed on one «(« for centunes. and 
itic colleclive consciousness of (heir 
inhabitants strctchct far back into the past; 
state usurpation of the forest is from this 
perspective a comparatively recent 
phennmenun. and thus resolutely opposed 
by Lnbals and pcasaots who continue to cling 
tenaciously to traditional conceptions of 
ownership and use. 

'HkeM deeprooted animosities are i nvoked 
by rural social activists in iheir polemic 
against state forest management. Some 
among (hem call for a radical reorientation 
of forest policy, so that il would more 
directly serve the interests of suhsisteoce 
pcasanu, tribals. nomads, and artisans. 
Others go fonher in asking for a total slate 
withdrawal from forest areas; these can 
then revert to the comrol of village 
communities, which they believe have the 
wherewithal to manage these areas 
sustainably and without friction. Those 
recommendations draw support from a 
powertul i^iloiophy of agrarian localism. 


Rmely. GaaMfidam. Wbaac OMdbi, the 
‘Mker^ Ihe Nacioa'. alwayt pve primacy 
to rural mtoeaU and needs, tbe polkaea of 
independeollnrfiaareisdkted (fortheroosi 
pert, rigbdy) for being heavily biased in 
favour of the urban* ladutcrial sector. 

We com Gaally to the group in actual 
terriiori^ control of foreais and wildemeu 
areas. Hie brief of the Fona Department 
might be defloed ai the adtjuAcackm. in an 
osSBftribly sciMBc and objective mmer. 
of (be competiag cUiiiia of die three interest 
groups ikik w«h above. Hu t o rically (due 
is. in Ihe late cealury. when their 
prafassMnemergedKxipcijAe^bivisen saw 
themsdvo as heralding the traasMioA from 
ieusez jlsirr to stiie-diKcied capMalbm, In 
which they were, ilong with other 
professional groups, tbe leading edge of 
economic devetopm em , Cooservation has 
been for them the 'Goepd of ETTicicncy*. 
with soeMjfic expertise and state control its 
prerequisites. Hiesc ideological claims 
not witbstandir^ foresters have often tended 
to an in a narrow self*iniereat; holding oa 
hard to control over fomt land and the 
discretionary power that goes with it It must 
also be said that, whether at their own 
imiiatjvc or at the behest of their polHical 
masters, in practice the Indian Forest 
Department has cnnsIsteMly pul industnal 
ex^oitacion ahead of both ecological 
imegnty and the righu of local communities. 

In ihls manner, through the skilful 
sub mergenc e of specific interteo in a general 
theory of the human (and oatural) good, 
these competing groups have triad to 
legitimise (hdr claims on forcats and forest 
produce. The territorial aapirotions of 
foresters are accompanied by claims to 
monopoly over sderuifK expertise; the 
aesthetic longings of nature lovera are 
tefitifflised by talk of biological diversity 
and the ethical responsibility of humans 
towards other species, the profit motive of 
capital masqutfades as a phikitophy of 
progress and development; and Ihe 
requiremepu of tribal and peasant 
communities are cloaked by an ideology 
that, i n a manner ofspeddng. opposes country 
to dty and Bharat to India. 

Finally. Id us note Ihe varying posiiions 
on state control over forests and wildland 
Two groups are uiumbigiious in supporting 
state control, even If ihey insist that the state 
enforce only thdf defautkns of forest use. 
Thus wilderness conservatkmisis see a 
powerful. i HcrveMiooisi si ate apparatus as 
indispeosable both in designating 
wllderDcss areas aod in subsequently 
ke^ng out intruders, while for sdeniinc 
foresurs total state control would allow 
them to plan mionally at a naiion>wide 
level, without having to take account of the 
views OB the subjea of the 'oon-experi* 
ciiiaenry. Rural social acbvisis. for iheir 
pan. are by and large oppos ed to strict state 


c^ttiol. arguhig for a greater role to be 
given to community ownership and 
management of fmosts. As for tireber 
harvesters, they are characicristically 
opportunistic on the question of forest 
ownerslHp;ca]ljfta when U suits them for tbe 
privatissriwi of forest land, and when it does 
not, for the provirion of subsidised raw 
material from slate-managed forests. 

These four contending groups apart, a 
fifih category of resource usck has also 
exercised a major influeace on the direction 
ofladian forestry. This consists oftheuitwn 
upper and middle classes, who constitute a 
subsiantial and growing market for a variety 
of forest produce. Unlike the other acton 
in tbe forestry debate, urban consumers, 
while numbering In the tens of millions, are 
a somewhat disaggregated group, without a 
co-ordioaicd perspective on foresi policy. 
Nonethdess. their demands for plywexid. 
quality funuiure and procesied non-wood 
forest produce have powerfully stimulated 
processes of form destruction. Ironically, 
this upper class also comprises the 
constituency from which wiidernasi 
conservteioniiis spring, and to which (heir 
arguments are largely addressed. Where the 
consumption paiierns of the urban elite 
contribute rm (he tine hand lo foreit 
destruction, their aesthetic and rccrcMional 
prefer en ces, on (he other hand, help determine 
(he priorities of national park management. 
Squixred between thcte twin processes of 
destruction and eonservetion are the vast 
bulk of tbe rural population, who hive liUle 
stake either in commercial forestry or in 
wilderness areas as they are presently 
managed. 

II 

The evolution of state foresi policy and 
Us changing oneniation over lime can best 
be understood in terms of the competing 
claims, and relative Inriuencc. of the four 
Interesi groups idcnii tied above. From ($64 
to 1972. forest management strategies were 
markedly bia«id in favour of commercial 
and industrial cxploitalron. with little 
anention paid to sustainability or to social 
justks. However, in Ihe Iasi two decades, 
as the forestry debate has iniensiried, no 
clear thrust has emerged, with the state 
re^poiHling selectively to the claims of 
different Interest groups. 

The Wildlife Frolcciion Act of 1972, 
amended and made more stringent in 1991, 
and the creabun of a vast network of siriedy 
protected pack s and sanctuaries are iniii aii ves 
thal respond most diredly to (he arguments 
of the wildlife conservationists. likewise, 
(he liberiliaiiion of wood imports, the 
continuance of Induxirial exploitation in »ate 
forests despite the evidence of the 
defureautlon it has caused, and more recent 
moves towards the creation of captive 




pltttuilons. might iJl be viewed m evidence 
of the continuing influence of privite 
iodusiry. fis for ninJ Kicial acti vistf. desfHie 
repreeennng ft mudt lertereonititueftcy thm 
both consavidonisCi aixi timber harvestera. 
they havchftd, in the paftt< minimal influence 
on the direction of forest management. Their 
call for a decentraliied. and democratic, 
yyatem of forest management bar by and 
large gone unheeded, with one recent and 
potentially radical exception, litis is the 
programme of 'joint foreat cnanagemeni’ or 
JFM. In West Bengal, where it was initialed. 
JFM has proved U> be a dynamic and 
successful programme, with state and 
villagers co*operating in protecting and 
renewing degraded foresu over several 
diatricu of the state.. Hiousands of Village 
Forest Protection Committees have been 
constituted, which (hen manage forests in 
collaboraticn with the Forest Department, 
picking up on the success ofthe expen ment 
in West Bengal, (he Ministry of Environment 
and Forests i n New Del hi wrote in June 1990 
to the Forest Secretanes of all States and 
Union Teniiortes. asking them to actively 
involve village communities ami voluntary 
associations in the regeneration of degreed 
forest lands Following this circular, ministry 
officials pre voi led upon 19 state governments 
to pass orders allowing for the invotvemens 
of villagers in the m..nagement of d^rvded 
forests controlled by the Forest Deparmeni, 
However, progress on JFM outside Wut 
Bengal has thus far been s low. For one thing, 
there has beect resistance from the 
bureaucracy; for another, insufficient 
attention has been paid to the need to refine 
the concept to allow for regional variations 
in economy and political culture. However, 
the government orders are in themselves a 
valuable step fi^ard. They constitute an 
official acknowledgement that a prime reason 
behind the reckless denudation of 
government forests i n the past was the failure 
of the Forest D^anmetii to work in co- 
toleration with viltage communities rather 
than in opposition to them. In theory, and 
potentially in practice. JFM ihusrunscounier 
to (he centralising and exclusionary thrust 
that has otherwise charKiehsed state 
intervention in forest areas.^ 

Throu^ all this, of course, the fourth 
group in the forestry debate, the Forest 
Depanmenl itsetf, has retained most of its 
powen. Hie Forest Corkservaijon Act of 1960 
(amended in 19SK). which m^es it much 
more diHicult io convert forest land to noth 
forest uses without the clameof the centnl 
govemment. has consoHdated its territorial 
control, as has the Wildlife Protection Act. 
In Weal Bengal, the political context might 
have made forest officials (with the 
bureaucfKy in general) more responsive to 
preasuret from below, but elaewhm in India, 
state Forew Departments have continued to 
be lodiffarem or houile to the nghu of 


tribal! end peaatBts. Although a few 
DfviaiOMi Forest Offlcoi have ntpottdtd 
sympacheucally to the pfogramme, there is 
liale <|ue«Nn ihm the Depanaseot as a wh^ 
has misted (be spread of JFM to ocher pans 
of the connery (the govemmeM orders 
referred to above, B migig be noted, were 
passed St the urgutgofeneryoclAS officers 
in (he Environmem Mmiicry). 

With the forewy debme ie a fluid and 
somewhat uoresolred state, the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests hat now Rafted 
a comprehensive new forest Kt. to replace 
(he exittifig Indian Poraat Aetof 1927. This 
draft, if passed into law. will have profound 
implications for the direotion of forest 
managemcot in general, nd for the hght.« 
of fo reside pendent communities in 
pmticular. 

In his comments on the draft act itPW. 
July 23). Sharad Kulkarei teems to have 
missed the main import and consequences 
of the proposed l^islatkM. His 'assestn^mi' 
of (he draft it, if a 'mlsaaacssmem*. rwai 
certainly a mistakenasacatmeni. O.iereason 
for this is that Kulkarn's article takes nu 
account of the sociolofical conexu provided 
by the compeiii^ claima and pressures of 
the four iraereai groups I have identified as 
(be cniciaJ players in the foresuy debaie. 
Another reason it that, taken in by some of 
the draft's higbioundiag phrases, he has 
completely ignored the two central, and 
dangerous, ideas which underpin (he 
proposed legislation: first, that foresi 
management shouJo in future be guided by 
(he concept of 'carrying capacity', and 
second, that the ceniralisniiun and 
consolidation of state power it (he way to 
protect and revive India’s dwindling forests. 

The asseasmcM of the act (hat follows 
seeks to redress (hoK omissions. However, 
my aim is not pnmanly id cancel Kutkami. 
hut rather to locate and imerpeet the draft 
act in (he context in which it makes most 
sense: namely, the claims of our four imeren 
gioups. Wb kh of iheae gmt^ seek to bendii 
from the bill, and which will be most 
vulnerable tu its provisioos? 

The Act recently drafted by the Ministry 
of Environment and Forests is to be called 
'The CofuervMion of Forest and Natura! 
Ecosystems Act’. As the very tide imkcaies, 
there K to be a strong, pertupseven doming, 
emphasis onccAscrvsKion and environmental 
protection. The detailed provisiofts of the act 
also makf it dearths its mtentim is to create 

or maliMaio reserved rorearaimderstrici itaie 

contnl, for preserving the ecological bal ante. 
Thus in comparison whb Ihe past, there is 
a reltfive de-emphiais on Imfostrial wood 
production from fortf areas 'Sound 
ecdofical management/ is here held to be 
the main objective of foreat policy, rather 
than the 'sustaincd'yield forestry' which 
was the guiding principle previously. 
{'Suaiained'yield' waa but a euphemism for 


induatrial nploUation. which was in practice 
environmeotally dtttrucHve and quite 
unsustainable in the long nio.) Again, 
Section 40. AJ of thii draft provides that 
si«e goveratneMs have to get ihepannlsaioD 
of the centrd fovarnnent before entering 
into any agreement for supplying raw 
materials to Industry. 

This ecological emphasis also lies buhiAd 
the checks on funter encroachment or 
diversion of foieat land. Sections 5 and 34 
prohibit (be tuile governments from 
grantingportos or occupancy rights to those 
who are unauthorised encroichers on 
reserved or protected forests, without (he 
permission of the centre. Likewise, (he 
central government can give directions to 
any state government ((^Sections 3(2) and 
27A) to constitute reserved forests in a 
specific area and ensure (bat these 
iniiructions are carried oui. 

This ecological fncus is a distinctive 
feature of the prupored act. HoweVer, it is 
combined with a more traditional emphasis 
on slate control over foresi areas. We have 
here a very sialC'Oriented piece of 
legitlit ion w hkh seeks to cwiderably slew 
down, nnd perhaps e¥en reverse, she trend 
of fir(.ater /topulttr ftarsidpcfion in forest 
mcuuxf>emeni. The explanatory notes say 
that the new Ali's "ultimate objective is 
cithci to constitute reserved forests or 
viKagc forexs”. in ihe process gradually 
dome i*v'aywiih the imermediaicciitcgory 
of protected forests. However, a cureful 
re«idiiig of the Act shows i hat its real aims 
are: < i) lo rcsinci people' s rights i n reserved 
fureMs. which are owned and managed by 
(he state; <ii) to sharply limit 'he area or 
extent of village forests in which local 
com munities could c icrcise more effect! vc 
and independent control. 

Lxi u» take these two aspects in lum. 
Sections 1. 12Bj)d 1 3ld) stale that ihecsercise 
of rights in reserved forests, such as the 
collection of fuel, fodder, etc. con be 
continued "subject to (he carrying capacity 
of (he land in question and prevention of its 
overuse”. And if the land Is considered 
"already degraded", the Forest Settlenicftt 
Oflker can immediately stt^ the exercise 
of nghis until Iw is satisfied that (he land 
has been "reatorad to its po'ential productive 
edacity”. Again, Section 22A provides that 
all ri^ts can be commuted.! e, extinguished 
with a ooe'time payrrwnt, if the government 
considers this to be necessary for the 

prevention of “degradation of the said 

reserved foreat”. Ukewise. Section 76A 
reserves to the central govemmem the right 
to make any lules for ’'rationalising rights, 
privllegea a^ concessions in respect of forest 
produce ^ron reserved aiul protected forests". 
'Rationalising' is. of course, only a 
euphemiim for ^extinguishing'. 

Now 'carrying capacity' is a concept very 
difRcuh (0 define or implemem. 11 m act 



4lbM tn«np( t 4eflnltiM or 
upbMiioo. pertu^ for (he reuon dhii no 
<lefuutioo ii pouiblc. For the notice of 
cerryini ctpaciiy depend* oo m maoy 
iitUfTcUied ficton, eucli etsoil type* diiuie. 
penems of me, peu hinoty of foreit. Qc> 
ihit 1 precise esumitioo is vmuelly 
impowi We. However, under chti Act e forest 
(tfHcercin eibitranly decide thitihe ^cerryinf 
cipecity' of * perticulif patch of fcncst will 
not permit dw eserciae of irtditkmal hphii. 
and thus access to the area in question. 
In (his cnannar, a spurious concept such as 
'carrylof capacity’ will be used to deny the 
lefilunaie and loDg>esercised nghu of the 
people. 

One aim of the act then, u to closely 
monitor, regulate and limit people’s rights 
tn ceierved forests. Sin^ulttneuusly the 
legislation will, in effect, sharply limit the 
area of village foreat in which peasunr or 
tribal communities can esercise real powers 
of management and use. Page 4 of the 
ctplanaiory notes lo the Act claims that it 
has "considerahly" expanded tlic chapter cm 
village forests (that is. In comparison with 
the existing Act) so as to give villtgc*lcvel 
instiiuticms the powers lo‘’protect or manage 
forests and lo appropriate the forest produce 
therefrom". This, ii wys, is in conformity 
with the emphasis m the Naiionai Forest 
Policy of I9gd on "people's panicipation in 
iifforesiation and proiccuon'’. 

In his ^JPVFanicIc referred to above. Shared 
Kulkarni is completely taken in hy ihrs claim, 
Hv uys Ihai while "village forests were 
given little impoTUrwe m the Act of 1927". 
the preMoi drafi has several pruvisions 
relairng to iheir managcmeni. thereby 
underlining their importance. He also 
believes that as "the ggvcmmeni of India is 
encouraging ihe practice of jtnnt forest 
management", it is "thercfisrc, natural ihat 
these ideas should fmd place in the proposed 
Act”. Here he an^irs not u> have read the 
fine print closely enough, or understood its 
implications. For in point of fact, in the one 
respect that matters^-^ceii to [and —(he 
1927 Aci better allowed for (he constiluiion 
of village loresii. Moreover, fir from giving 
expression to the government’s support for 
joint forest management, this act will in 
practice sharply limit the spread of iPM in 
all parts of India. 

Let me explain. While It is true that (he 
rights and responsibilities of communities 
that manage village forests have been more 
carefully spelt out. in actual faci the proposed 
Act will ensure that oniy very limited areas 
vfiii be dvd/fdMe for possible conjiiru/ton 
os village forests. Most criKially. the Act 
states that village forests cannot be 
constituted from reserved foreata—tbeaecan 
only be carved out of the claas of 'protected 
forests’, which all ove* India are In much 
poorer condition. This it a inly retrograde 
step, for i n moat states the gieaier proportion 


bf foreat land has already bm co o ati t u se d 
aa Tgerrynd forests. For India at a whole, 
reaenred forests tn almas twice as large in 
e;Uent as protected foreSs (at 41.5 oullion 
hectares as agains 25.5 mi Hina hectares), 
while IP Kveral state* the rdative hfures 
are much mcMe skewecL Thus m Andhrt 
Pradeah (he area ofreeavetfl b re si sU roughly 
four times a* much as the area covered hy 
prelected foresu. ia Gujani ihirteen time* 
at much, in Karnataka mor e than seven 
limes as much, and in Uttar Pradesh a 
suffering thiny*four times it ranch.' 
Meaowhile, there Is considerable variation 
within each iiate. so that there are quite a 
few distndj where virtually all foresi land 
is under reserved foresi*. 

In many pans of fhe couniry. therefo re , 
(here U little area ouuide reserved forest*, 
either a* protected forests or Mher common 
land, that shall he available for the fornration 
of villsge forests. Moreov er . ihU land will 
be of infiniidy poorer quality. 1 n cahcf words, 
the rorest Depretmenthorkr/M the mosiand 
best land fo> dmnselves. iwmted people's 
occesi to this land, and then allowed them 
to have very /info, already de/iraded land 
elsevdtert. 

By prohibiting the constitutioo of village 
forests from reserved forest land, thii new 
legislation overturns a prevision in the 
existing Indian Forest Act of 1927, whemn 
village (oresis can in theory be consiiiulcd 
froffi reserved foiC’ ts. Thai provi^on has 
been very rarely exercised in practice, but 
(he fact (hat it exists shows (hat is kasi in 
this respect, (he cnioniil forest law was 
actually more sympathetic lo people’s 
participeiHMi and peon’s nghts than the act 
now proposed hy our independent. 
’democraiK and socialist' governmem 

1 believe iMs lo be the most dangerous 
fcaiuR of the dnih legislsiicm. It musi be 
opposed ai all cons, with this provision 
r^aced by one Ihat allows, even Cacilitate*. 
the conversioA of reserved forests to village 
forests. (A model wonky of emulation here 
is (he Nepal Forest Act of 1993. section 25 
of which Mates bolJy that 'The District 
Fore*t OTTicer may hand over my pan of 
a nationalforest to a users* group io the form 
of a coramuniiy hirest".) For if (he present 
provision forbidJing the conversion of 
reserved forest* to village forests iv retained, 
it will deliver a body blow to programmes 
of iflint Forest Managemcni or JFM. In the 
sal forests of West Bengal where JFM has 
been most successful, (he land alkmed for 
1PM bas mainly been cx-t«nindari fortsu 
that were sincecoevertedto proieciedforesi *. 
However, there are many areas, both in and 
outside West Bengal, wh e r e JFM can only 
spread and s u cc e ed if reserved forests are 
tllocted for the conscitutien and funaioniiig 
of Village Forest Protection Cx>mmiOeea. 

Thii undemocratic aapea of the proposed 
legisUtioo is funher heightened by the 


inmiioDS dial facilitate die eostveriMn of 
village foresi* to govenuneot^wned foM 
whi]* totally diiaUowiag the reverse. Thus 
Sectioo 34(j) allows the stMe govenuneni 
10 lake over village foresti. while Section 
55 provides for the stae’s acquisition of 
sacred grove* even if these heve been 
proteoed by vil lagers for geoeration*. These 
provisions vein conformity with the general 
thrust towards cenlrslisation. the 
consolidation of the powers of govenunett 
ai the expense of the ordinary citizen, thet 
is such a conspicuous feature of this act. 

Tlni bias towards centralisation and state 
monopoly it manifest in other ways. For 
msiance. the slate can. if ii so chooses, 
exercise s monopoly on any kind of forest 
produce, on id trade, transit, sale, etc, 
"whether such forest produce is grown or 
found on land owned by the stsiegovemment 
or cm private land** (Section 40A). Again, 
individuaJscanrKM open or operate saw mills, 
but the state government, if it so wishes, cin 
(Sector! 40D). In general, the state hai 
reserved to itself all arbitrafy and residual 
powers. Thus forest ofTiceri have the powers 
to srresi without warrsnt merely on 
"reasonable suspicion’’ that someone is 
committing or might commit a forest offence 
(Section 64> 

With pes peel to ihe domain of agro-foresliy. 
too. the act facilitates unnecessary and 
irksome interference by (he Slate. Here again, 
there it a wide gap between whai Ihe 
legislation professes and what it eiMhles In 
practice, li claims it wants to (acililate tree 
farming, hut at the same lime it places 
numerous hurdle* in (he path of fanners who 
might eciually want to plwK trees on their 
own land. Thus every tree-grower has to be 
registered wiih the direst Departmeni. who 
mu«i be informed when trees planted and 
nurtured by the fanners are to be felled or 
sold. Moreover, (he state can specify the 
specement ol trues planted on farm land. As 
none of there rcsinciions operate m the case 
of other cash crops (such as cotton or 
sugarcane) (bey will be a great deterrent to 
farmers whu might otherwise plant trees on 
(heir land. 

One additional Haw in the proposed 
legislation is thai iJ discriminalcs or makes 
no al lo wance whatsi ver forcenai a groups 
or communities wii ch have a critical 
dependence on forest land or forest produce. 
For instance, Seciiun 15(3) states that 
anyone claiming rights in reserved forests 
must be Irom a village or town which has 
a "eontiguous boundary with such forest". 
This discriminates against nomadic 
pasioralists who may have been graaing 
their flock, onaseasonil basis.for centune* 
in the designated forest but whose 
permanent’ home is elsewhere. Nor have 
any provisions been made for the supply 
of raw material to artisan families who 
work wiih wood, bainbou or forest grui. 
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Tl\» act aJao ifflendi to ’'regufaie. phase oai 
or cttinguiKh" the praclicc of sbiftiog 
culiivation oa whidi aocne tribal groups 
depend upon for tbdr Uvelihood. 

Legal experts will have to carefully go 
over many other provrsiorv of (he aa. for 
instance those dealing with the powers ot* 
foresi ufficiali and checks on (heir abuse, 
and the various punitive sanctions (he ac( 
provides for, Here I have highligh(ed only 
(hose features of the draft legislation that 
have a more general bearing on forest 
managemeni To sum up. the proposed act 
is strongly oriented lowds environmental 
pnxeviion and towards cnlunangtte already 
great powers of the slate machinery. 
However, it rcmaiiK (|uiie insensilive to ihe 
hixtoric rights of the millions of forest 
dwellers who have themselves been the 
victims of Hawixl and biased forest policies 
in the past Indeed, in some respects the 
preseMdraftUM15 'cnvirrmmenial protection' 
as 0 cover, or excuse, in further deny the 
rights of focal communiiics. 


H to b«|l|Baed vitb M vd fodder apeeka 
(thogfbitow this will be Bonttored we ate 
not totd). 

Urns even as dw proposed Forest Act will 
radically linit Ihe progress of coaununHy 
forestry or iFM, pa^ld moves are afoot to 
give forest land on a platter to industry. TIk 
biases of the Act in favour uf vtidlife 
coRservMionHCs wd scMBlific foremen have 
already been commented upon; ami tte 
creation of captive pUnCKions will s«isfy 
timber hirvestan.Theqitt ri usi o n is the ref ore 
inescapable ditt recent state initiatives in the 

forestry sector wtsh to ccnbmie a century* 
old process of discrimuming against the 
rural and espocikly tribal poor, ll is not 
difTicult 10 anticipate the consequences, 
namely, escalating conftkl between foren 
cummuniljes and Ihe stale. 

Those conflicts mghi.yet be alleviated if 
the present act was retkaAed and reworked 
to allow more fora more panic ipauvy system 
of forest managemeDi. in which 
environmental protection was made 
harmonious with t1^ dai ms of so6al justice. 
'Ecology and the tople*. 'Ecology with the 
People', should replace the present focus ot 
'Ecology vemi (he Feopk', That a healthy 
forest cover can he bmghi about only 
through a close co*opcration between the 
stale and village communities wa.^ well 
realised hy one of our early natnwialiit 
ofganisalonv. the Poona Sarva|anik Saiiia. 
Conccstmg the colonial forctt act of lg7S 
for iis excessive reliance on state control, 
the Sahha pointed out that the maintenatwe 
of forest cover could more easily be brought 
about hy 

taking the Indiaii villagers iMo cuftfiiknce 
of the Indian govermnent Ifthc vilUgenhe 
rewarded and commeoded for conserving 
their patches nl forest lands, or for making 
plaMaOons iwi the same, instead of C|cciing 
them (rem the forest leads which they pus 
scsx. or in which they arc micrcstcd. emu¬ 
lation might be evoked between diftereiu 
villages. Thus mure cRcclivc ciiAscrvatiun 
and development of forcsia in InOii might 
be secured, and when the vrftagert have Iheir 
own patches uf foresU to attend tu govern¬ 
ment foresu jfught not be molmcd. llms 
the lotcrcsis of the villagers as wdl is the 
govoamemain be seemed without cauung 
any unncccs&afy irritaiioo in the minda of 
the masses of the lodiafl population.' 

More lhan a century on. these sentiments 
remain strikingly relevant. For we arc yet 
in search iif a (rely democratic system of 
forest managemem, one founded rKM on 
mutual aniagonism but on a genuine 
partnsship between state and citizen. 

NoM* / 

11 am gwrful m Bill Bwch, Jeffrey Campbell. 
Ashwini Cfihatre. Keshav Ocncaju, Waller 
Pemandes. Arviad Kftarc and Ashish Kothari foe 


hApof vBtaM ftiaik. A ttare InHmMrtiqi ttiM 
inoMaAivOadgtt.hicoa^ce a tt86w ld iwtoni 
several of Aeae Ideas were developed. Tbs 
reepoo si bUiiy forBaiipreseman femains ibhv 
alree.J 

1 Tha ideadllcattMioftheeBfoef liUerestgroupi. 

and the pr ew ntthen of (beif key idau. dnws 
upon more than a decade of study and 
iMBractioo. It u not easy to idenhfy priMBd 
sourcci that aulhoritatiwly semmsriie and 
present the views of each of ibcse groups. 
Howevw. for the pcrepecove of the rerel social 
activists, see the essay* in Walter fiim andes 
and Shared KeUcana. eds. rowsrdi 4 Htw 
ftfrerl Fofky (New Delhi: ladioe Social 
Instiiwie, 1 H3>. topics Union forDemoende 
Rights. (/Rdrefored OWf War: A Crinpw 
Mr Fnrttt pHhcyfNew Delhi: PUOR, I9lt2). 
and Anil Agarw^ and Sunita Narein. Trwerdr 
f*rren (New Dellij:CenlR for Science 

and BnviroruiieM. I9t9}. The other interest 
giovps have not geneisted a comparshle 
amount of liieniBre. prefemni lo put forward 
their care by intemlvcly lobbying the 
government. However, (he Poros Department 
point of view migfalhefuufMlinJHLal./fidi</'i 
Fnftsti. gfyAuadXeukry (DehmJuA Nsirej 
PuNiUwft. 1999); the industryviewpoint In 
Murad Ali baig. India's Horesu'. pp IS-2II 
in .VrMNr AapMs tifFnrtitr/ in fmiio (Bombay: 
OMre for Monitoring the Indun Economy. 
IVRl). while the iduidogy of the wildlife 
ciin*crvstHmisi has been summanseil and 
•.Tiuqued in my essay. 'Rudicsl Anwncan 
Envirunmenlaliim and Wj|ilernei,a Pre« 
servshun: A Third Woild Critique', 
£tivminMentol Hfkut. Spring 1989. Pii^ly, 
ahrvtnncal overVKwof forest polKy. lefulaiion 
and cunfhet in India is providvd m Madhav 
Gadgil and Kafna:han(ire<>whii, Ttushxtared 
Ijmd. *.A Kfydnginit Hoi -rv cy hdui CNcw 
Delhi' Oxford Univcisiiy Preu. 1992^ 
Oi^is V lo VUI. 

2 On JPH. see K C Mothoire and Murk 
PofTeaberger. editim, Ffttsl ^rgenerullim 
itinmgh Ci/mmuntiy Ffnltilum: iHt Weal 

Hafientfur (CakuUi: Weal Hengat 
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Piofit^e and Socially Responsible 

fiffnknig 

N P Kunip 

in its posi-scam concern for control and supervision of treasury 
operations of banks, the Reserve Bank has lost the developmental 
perspective of nationalised banking. 

THE cunou moneury aiUitdon i% chatec- puticultfly in nml ind sonfuitan areas. A 

tented by txcen liqutdUy and a decltnini duatfrefsud analytu o( (he data according 

(rend in (he madcct rales of imereu incbding to refiom show (hat at runl and lemiMuban 

I or tong-ienn inveAcDcnti. Reporu about the areas, unlike in urban and metro areas, the 

rates being offered by hanks indktie that the deceleration wae espertenced by all the sii 

floor ratei fixed by RBI have become regions witboui exception. A further 

redundant. Yet. i( Is alio true dial the revival diiaggregated analysis (Male by population) 

uf indusinaJ activity Is hampered by (he high shows dial the deederation m growth rate 

cost and also non-availability of bank credit was lower in Kenia and hin^ab winch had 

except for the big lop class borrowers who tradsiionally very high r ep ay incnis(recovery) 

have access to aJiemative sources of funds and lower eweniuea. lliis clearly shows thM 

iind Iherofore are nut in need of hank credit, though the rccaKdeceleradon in oedhpowdi 

In (his scensrio, it also appears that the full is frequently referred to as poit-scam 

beneficial Impact of (he gi^ monsoon will ph en orncnoti, implying ihM ii U a fill-oul 

ooi be realised for want of bank credit to of the scam, actually the daeekraiion in 

tamers. This situation calls for urgent cor* credit growth in rural and sem-rural areas 

rectivc action, which is necessary even for the and to some exient in other areas, is a 

stioessofthemarkei-onuniedrefhrmpmcett consequence of (he implementaiion of the 
The annual growth rates of deposits and banking sector reforms, particolariy with 
iidvaoces according to population of centres regard to incorne r e c og niuon, asset dsssi* 

as worked out from RBI'I fK'Mion and provisioning norms. 

D/'Bonkmff Irorirn'cs show some inteiexting The reforms are necossaiy. They wen 
leatutes. The mctropohian centres, largely overdue. But in implemenLng (hem. the 

dommaied hy big business customers, Reserve Bank has shown a lack of perspective 

cx|iericnce<l d^tk decelersnon in depoeit about the structure and functions of banks 

growth. from 20.7 per cent in 1992-03 ig 14 and also the immediaie i mpaci of the measures 

per cent in 1993*94 despite' the escesi on sectors which came to depend on bank 

liquidity with them. These centres also credit after nationslisstioa. In RBVs 

witness^ very drastic deceleration in credit implementanan of the reforms, there has 

growth, from 22 per cent to €.$ per cent been a pMtem: three steps forwwd and one 

Juringihe s ame period. It appears that because slcpba^ward. h jumps into the asena with 

of the high rite of interest on short-term the shield and sword in march forward wAh 

funds and also some uAcertainiy about the tbe leformi at (he fastest pace bui soon skiws 

availability of resources in the future, downmTe^omeio^peabbybmikchairTrvo 

companies kept their surplus fundtas deposin whose vistoo is Hmitedto the next profit and 

with banks during 1992-93. But as incerest toes statement and not (he least to the impact 
rates on ihort-ienn deposits. Including CDs, of the measures on the economic base of their 

(leclined subsUntUlly. io the context of some operations. Nut withstanihng the availabiliiy 
assurance of continued ivailabiiity of funds <i plenty of raw dma and m army of people, 
at lower rates than bank borrowings, die (he resarch wpport gathered for the reform 
companies used iheirsurphu finds forrapay- process a ppe a r s to be margmal. Anyhow, in 

I ng their borrowings from binks. This leems its post*scam concern for control and 

to explain the unusual phenomenon cf high supervision of traesury operations of banks, 

deposit and credit growth in I992'*93 being RBI has lost the devdaprnental per^xcpve 
followed by low deposit growth and still ofnaHonallicd banking. Achieving tbe goals 
lower credit growth in 1993*94. in brief, the of pnorHy sector lending and soch other 
liquidity with the borrowen during 1992*93 developmental fooettons aie left to (be 
was shifted to bsAks in 1993-94 which dimciMMi of indiviAisi hsufet The Iwed 

a ngniflcnniimpaa on bringing down money offices of bsi^ on tbevpart. have left it 

market rues. to the iSacrehonofbrvKh managers who are 

The other three population poups show made peoonally respoctabte for ensuring 
a different picture. All the direc populadon thst no oew non-perfonniDg advinces 
groups, individually and collectively, devutopinthcbeanrii. In th e pe eaen t situation, 
experienced accelerated deposit growth In the briAcb nuAiger hai to te the loto eoue* 
1993-94 coOeedvely from 15.3 per cent to preneuriakinglhenikefleindeiiultwhnas 
17.6 percent. Buto^ growth decetorsad. the cerporae office appnprtaee the mbs* 

rroiitWiilnd Whittir AumUB^IAM 


ttoidal lax rdMie on rural lendtog and also 
(heSOpercew wdghage for priority sector 
guaranieed advances for calculating capital 
ade^iacy. All these have created a crisis in 
management within irtoividual baidcs also. 

This situatton is sure to Nviden the regional 
dUperlbes in devek^Htmu. For two leasons 
Um will be a much larger flow of credit 
to areas with high repaymeu experience. 
Fifitly. the bank managen will not have 
much inhibition in lending in these areu 
where wilfol defaulters will be much less. 
Even wilful defaulters are like! y to voluntarily 
repay loans as the post-GATT scenario offers 
excelknt oppoftuniiles io earn more profit 
from ex port-oriented agricultural production 
as brought out by Gulati and 5ha^ (EPW. 
July 16). In these areas a large min^r of 
new units in non-farming activities are alio 
likely to come up providing forward and 
backward linkages Io agncuUural actlvUlei. 
In areas with poor repayment experience, 
fann credit extension will be nil or marginal 
with no impact on the pnerittonof non*fann 
activitica. Therefore, if bank credit is to be 
extended in there arc.« s. concerted action has 
to be taken to ensure that credit Is productive 
and (he loan will be repaid. The horrowcri 
may tequlre larger cr^it than under the 
earlier norms which frequemty resuhed in 
underfinancing and failure of the Ktiviiy. In 
there areas, rural branches may require larger 
and bener staff support for prop e r supervision 
of credit milisetton and guidance to fanners. 
Similarly realising the sea-change in (he 
eAvironmeni In which the branch manager 
has to exercise his loan sancuon powers, 
stale functionaries have to educate borrowers 
ftoet their moral re^onsibility for productive 
unllsatioo of credit and repaying the loan. 
In an eartter study made by this writer it was 
found ihai recovery with the help of slate 
recovery acts is much better in states with 
higher voturUary repayment than in states 
with low voluntary repayment, even though 
the lauer group h^ a Mghcr proportion of 
wilful defathers. R>r re-establishingthe ethics 
of repayment, some sort of group guarantee 
may elro be adopted in suitable areas. In 
brief, we have to develop banking entre* 
preneurship at the grass roots level. To 
facilitate thls.anumg other things, tbe various 
incentives given to banks such as tax rebate 
baaed on outstanding rural ^vances. 50 per 
cent welghtage for guaranteed advances for 
working out capital adequvy, etc, have to 
be converted into meaningful support to 
discietronary decision-making by branch 
managers. In providing (be devdo^nental 
perspective of profiuble and socially 
responsible banking, tbe r^ectf planning and 
research diviatoro in banks is crucial. 

To conclude with a question: given the 
above-mentioned incentl ves (oniral branches, 
what should be the level of minimum 
profitability for rural branches lo conform 
to the spirit of profitable and socially 
reapoftsible banking? 



TV and Moloice 

Bharat Dofni 

Society should inte/yene with tougher laws to monitor and control the 
use and portrayal of violence on television, which many psychologists 
believe is influencing the behaviour of child-viewers. 


A GROUP u( 25 promincM Briliih child 
piycholi>gisis led by Elisabeth Newson have 
rocoily concluded that ihcre it a definite 
link tMween violence ponnyed in video 
films end TV and aggrevsion among 
youngsters. Their report regrets that 
psychologisis have so far underestimated the 
degree of brutalities and susiuned sadism 
that liinvfiiakers were capable of inventing 
and willing to ponray. let okine the special 
effecb technologies which would support 
such images The psychologists have 
recommended that society must imcrvtne 
with imighcr laws since parents may be 
uttwilling IV unable lo stop this trend 

According to a widely quoted study by 
S CcnicrweJ) ofthe University of W^hiflgkin. 
the intmductioAof letevision into the tlS and 
CohSda ted to the doubling ot the homicides 
rate in the 1960s and 197(H, which has been 
maintainud in the I9g0sand I99t)s. Several 
faciivs arc k> doubt mpunsible Rv violence 
but nevertheless. Centerwell Mys. "The 
epidemiologic evidence indicates that if. 
hypoiheticalty, television technology had 
never been developed there would tod»y be 
fewer homicides each yew in the United 
Slate s. 70,000fewer rape^ and7,00.000fewer 
injurious assaulls" 

Perhaps the mosi dangerous aspect of TV 
for small children (helow five years specially) 
is that many times they fail to distinguish 
between fact and fantasy. So they sometimes 
ir> to imtiote the imaginary hemes in ways 
which can seriously hurt them or even kill 
them. Many such pathetic accidental suicides 
have been reported from time to tune. From 
Malaysia them were reports (following TV 
screening of .Superman ftlms) of children 
trying to fly li ke Superman, 'taking off from 
big heights and dying. Four children died 
and 12 were injured in a spate of such 
incidents. Such ii death has also been rqvvted 
m India due to ihc efforts to imitate a comk 
hero Dhruv. Four Onnew children died after 
conbuming poison. 'Hiis hapoened after titey 
hod seen a TV pmgratnme on hell. 

In the US two cartoon characters who have 
caosed a lot of proMems in recent yean are 
Elcavis and Buit-hcad Among their various 
heroics is a lendcrcy to set fire to anything 
they can find. Trying to imitate them a five* 
year old boy i n ^yioo. Ohio, Igni ted his bed 
clothes With a ergarette lighter. TTie hoy's 
lwo*year old younger sister died in this fire. 
Among other (hingk, Beavis and Butt-head 
are iutown to "mirtreat animals, scream and 
lust at girl, tell dirty jckes. sniff glue and 
revel in maximum havoc", as an ankle in 
The Times Mid. 1 n another revoll ing incideM 
i nanocherOlDO town, a fire was started by three 
young girls who wereapparendy inspired by 
watching the IV chmen woing fiie to each 


othen* hair by igniting the spny from an 
aerosc^ hotik. Lo^ fire pmeaion ofTici aU 
said the children admitted they saw the fire 
act on IV and fdr they could repeat it for fun. 

Such icmMe acts ^ setting other children 
on fire, hanging, easing poison and jumping 
from roofs have a common elcmm—the 
inability to differentiate between fact and 
fantasy. Tbs tendency can be reduced if 
pareMs (or other elden) sit with children 
when they are watching TV. share their 
emotions and give eaplanatHins to what they 
cannot comprehend lOfcourse the best way 
ii to entirely avoid the exposure to such risky 
programmes.) 

A different risk arises when grown-up 
children or youth drew ‘inspiration' fnim 
detaried vwkru andcrime they reenn TV and 
try 10 cummii similar Kt s in real lift. Violence 
and enme arc frequently shown m cinema 
and TV programmes in lUracnvc settings 
and even tf this is not Ihe case, certain minds 
inclined towards violence a»l critiw may 
ftcv effh clew find the iteiails of enme and 
vKtkncr shnvm I n them (0 be quite miereuing. 

In a recem cme in Celcuita four yuuths 
got together to commit a triple murder. This 
muni^ was inspired at ptn\y by a 
recently screened curreni affairs TV 
programme in which a peculiar murder had 
been reported in detail. 11111 ippean in have 
attracted the youths. Another aspect of media 
influence was that a painting of 'thundcrcai' 
was drH'ovcred from the belongings of one 
of Ihe murderers. This, as they ouih explained 
himself, was the symbol of a horror shuw 
that had beat telecaet recently. A 12-ywold 
boy tried to recrtaie Ihe batging scene in The 
Good, ihe Bad and the Ugly- He was found 
uncuiKctous hanging from a wooden beam. 
A leatagcr in Delhi who reccMly forged his 
own k iihtapping was inspi red by a Hindi film 
Kktiadi According lo riewspaper reports, 
I wo bny.s inspired by a Hindi film Dtvyashak/i 
kidnap^ a girl, disrobed ha and drew 
various dirty pictuiws of ha body. This 
happened in the small (own of Aimvab. 

llie Rim Bennie and CMe led to a saies 
of enmes clearly based on Ihe romanticised 
acts shown in the film. In San Chego a high 
school student chopped up his own parents 
and sister afta watching a lurid TV 
ncuonaiisanon of an oM axc'cnurda case. 
In the most shocking crime of rtetia times 
two 1 l-year old boys in Britain lulled a two> 
year old baby. TTiey used most violent 
methods which need not be detailed hae. 
justice Morland who head Ihe case said *1 
suspea that exposure to viokM video Alms 
may I n part be BO explanadon. When a French 
youth tried lo imitateebe hereof an American 
seriri by manufacturing a bomb usii^ eaul y 
ivatiBbieingredieiiiB, hedied in an expio^. 


Kts moQier has accuses toe pmtKufv iv 
channel of encotutging the nweder. 

DaraageoTihis kM (close linkoK because 
TVfcinemaandKts of crinw)canba reduced 
to some extent if care is taken not to show 
such acts in detail and/or in an aiiractive 
setting. In the case of TV details of crime 
are even more harmful as such programmes 
can he recorded for repeated viewing, and 
if video films are availaUe then even this 
is not necessary. Some li me bMk the national 
network in India telecast a detective scriaJ 
Vyomkesh Bakshi which appeared ta 
specialise in showing in detail how items ol 
everyday use can be convened into deadly 
homicide weapons. 'Ihis programme was seen 
week after week by millioos. In such cases, li 
detectives chasing murderen are to be shown 
on TV. It would be much belter to focus on 
' who was the murderer', instead of focusing 
on the details of how the act was committed 

Although abnonnal acts (of crime being 
directly inspired by a TV programme or film) 
get more aticmion, the problem that exists 
on 4 much wider scale \\ ul course that ol 
the increase in aggressive behavniur in 
everyday life as a result of media*related 
influence. It has been argued ihai hyperacii. 
vity and aggres.siveness of several children 
cm be attrilMtcd to ''the release of energy 
that was stored when they were in a passivv 
Slate before the TV'*. Bui more specifically 
wc shuild also Maine the high violence contem 
of several programmes. It fins been estimated 
that an American child hos seen 3X00(1 
murders and 2,00,000acts of v iolencc by the 
time s/he is 16 years okl. Apart from increasing: 
aggreuiveneiis in the sh^ term, such long 
lime exposure also leads lo a dcscnsiiixaiioii 
towards violence so that violence becomes 
meve easily accept^lc it* ihc society. 

Any diacusxton of violence iin TV cannui 
be compktc without referring to the impact 
of the WWp (Wnrid Wrestling Fedcrationj 
fights which are shown regularly on TV to 
nulliotu of children. ITiesc programmes 
involve a lot of cruellies and perversions but 
are getting iiKmsmgty popular among 
children. Video films.magazines and posters 
based on them are also doing brisk busiciess. 
Special iourh of these wresilere are he! 
sponsored by companies selling dgareites. 
tce^cr ea m. etc. Many ptreiiLs have expressed 
concern about (he World Wrestling 
Federation ftghlsbcHig shownonlV recently 
In these fi^Ms the viewers are encouraged 
to derive sadistK pleasures from strangely 
dressed persons infliding torture on etch 
other amidst shouts of ‘crush them’ 'kill 
them*. Several parents hove complained of 
aggressive behaviour cm the port of their 
children after watching this programme and 
one mother lamented that her son haJ 
repeatedly attacked his younger sister, 

Kspingin view the accumulotingevidencc 
of the disturbing impact of TV vic4encc. 
tpepolly among chil^en and teenagers, 
is important to take strong steps to thr 
violeQcecofHentorTV programmes. Parent 
should alio discuss this hamful impact with 
children to convince them of the need to 
avoid such programmes. Similoiiy dis* 
cuauonainsdsooieanilaobeveiy helpful 



People’s Initiatiye to Solve Water Crisis 
in Saiirashtra 

Saagvai 

_ _ _ # 

This sumffisr peopU of Saurashtra Have launrhed a miTvement to evolve 
and unpUment a sustainable soluiton to the perennial waset problem m 
the region. 


SINCE the Mmroer ot 1994. i new wave 
hubeenenguifingOM tn 

a« (be people theirudvei hdve devited a 
MikUinable solution on the perennial wats 
proUetn (heir ana They have abandoned 
despondency and have kept away (he self* 
serving poJiiiciant and ilm ts **o rheionc 
and double talk Throughout the months ol 
May June and July there were seimnan. 
meetings and dticuvviOAS of the vil lagers on 
evolving a suvtainible tolutjoo and how to 
implement il^the techniques of well- 
reihargrng Well recharging has been taken 
up av a campaign on a war tooting by the 
I armors, (heir wo operati ve vocieiiec and the 
organiiatHins like Saurasinra Luk Manch 
Swadhyaya Parivar. Patel Khedul Samaj. 
Swatnmarayan and Pushtimargi religious 
sects (he local Liuns and Rotary Clubs and 
other charitable trusts 
Much has been said about the chronic 
waier problem of Saurashtra and the 
politicians I n Gujarat have depicted the etn ire 
problem as unsol vabteeacept alhcii through 
the coniroverMal Narmada Project Jn taA. 
It has boon now proved beyond doubt that 
(he Narmada Pruject ($ardar Sarovar 
Prujecl^-SSP) wi II not solve (he water crisis 
of (he drought prone areas like Kutch. 
Sauroshira and north Gujarat lltoto in power 
in Guiarat loo inudvericntly admit this when 
they detend the project for the prospenty 
through sugar indu^ and the indusin^ 
development that is capected of the SSP * 
The local poliUcal leaders ot these areas too 
lecognise (his reali ly. and pn vatdy insi st on 
the decentralised and small-scale water 
conservation programmes As Jaynarayan 
Vyas, an MLA from Mehsana in noith Gujarat 
puts It. even I f the Narmada Project IS realised 
It wiU not solve (he problem of the drought 
III nonh Gujarat If only 1 per cent of the 
lota) expenditure on (be SSP is loent on (be 
watershed development in a deeentmlifed 
way in this area, the eotire problon wiH be 
solved foe ever m a fracuon of the (otk that 
It would take to construct the giginoc SSP. 
he insisted lo Gujarat assembly in 1993 
Politictans of all hues have k^ the people 
of the drought-prone areas in die dadt about 
the real prot^em and the long-ierra sohioon 
Politicians have been making frequent 
announcements about novel schemea every 
SIX momha—vii, the pipeline scheme to UR 
water from Mahi. Narmada, etc. (he bridge 


cum-ptpe) me scheme over Gulf of Khambai. 
(he s^meot dnnking water an *'aU villages 
in droughi-prooe ^reas wnluft (wo yean"— 
and (be usual rhetoric about Nanrudadream 
Empty rheiunc and d emag ogy hold vway 
instead of scserHitH. undemanding 

To oveaome ibe problem, tbe new 
campaign has concentrated on well 
rediarging According to Hantfi Jadvani, 
and Shyamjibhai Antala of Saumsbtra Lofc 
Manch (Saurashtra People'c Forum), there 
are over 7.00.000 wellc in Saurashtra and 
atmosi every vrMage has its uwn pood i gam 
ulawedr) Out ol these even it I 00000 
wells are recharged KwouM solve (he water 
problem of Saurashtra permanently 

Dafiy As$uMMi5 

Anula. one of the loremosi pioneerN of 
the Jo) Sanchay Abhiyan (Waro Conwva* 
lion Campaifn) lorcefully and rationally put 
forth the caac lor the nussive campaign for 
wdl-rccharging in Sauraihln villages In 
one of his article^ i n Gujartfi daily Lokstuta 
Jensatia (July 11 > he pomes out thu the 
people ol Saurashtra and Kutch arc busy 
sdving (heir water problem on their own 
without waiting for any sort of help from 
Ihe govomment He laments ihai there ha^ 
been no comprehensive md m-depih ctudy 
regarding ihe water revuurccs of Gujarat 
aRcr the study by R G Nambiv in 1975 II 
(hen IS no pUnnmg lor the bdanced use of 
Ihe resources and iiv blend with the demand, 
then Ihe ground water in (he state may be 
used up by 2000 AD Thic was the warning 
given in the report of 1975 In 1989. the 
LegisJati ve Committee on Public EMerpnse 
had suggested the necessity ot well- 
rechargiAg. but no anentm hare been paid 
to these suggesooos PvMm. according to 
Shyomjibhai Aotala. the then chief minister 
of Gujai«Chimanbhai Paid had aiviounccd 
a Rs too crore scheme to sdve tbe water 
prodem of Saurashtra and directed the 
otfiaais to use ihe amount before March 
1994 But. what happened lo this scheme. 
noQoe knows A yearbefore. another scheme 
had been anosuiaed to uke piped water to 
Ihe villages ol Saurashn as tte cost ol 
Rv400crorc And more Ral.800enre were 
earmarked for planniBg of providing the 
dnnking water through pipeline to every 
village n Kmch and Smombui Recently. 


the chief fflimsar Chhabll Dh Mehta has 
announced a Rs 1,000 crore for a 10-year 
plan for providing water for imgation id 
Saurashtra. at a Coogreas meeting in 
iamjodhpur In I9g6 drought, a maater plan 
lor pmvidmg water tor Ganatiur lehsil iq 
B havnagar diunct costing Rs 23 crore wai 
prepared This remains on paper and today 
Oanadhar is in the gnp of drought 

A^ per (he article, out ot Rs H .500 crore 
ot Ihe Eighth Five Year Plan of the slate, 
only Rt 232 crore are earmarked for the 
irrigation sector Previous expenences loo 
were nM encouraging The salt water ingress 
in (he coa^al area of the region has been 
one ol Ihe venous problems rendering 
thousands ol hectares of cultivable land 
useless and making for dMcnoraiion of the 
qualityoftheground water IntPTg.Rs 1305 
uure were eannarked for preventing sea 
ingress However, onlv Rs 62 crore could 
be spem on this scheme during last 15 yean 
Id 1991 92 Rs 10 crore and in 1992-93 
Rs S crore were allotted for this purpose 
Other imgainm projects in Saurashtra too 
had the same expencnce At present 94 
schemes big and small, are on-going in 
Saurashtra costing around Rs 500 crora 
However for these 94 imgallon projects, in 
f992-9X the state government had allotted 
Rs R1 crore only Though Antala and others 
iniheJal bsnehay Campaign do not feel free 
to probe the reason it is obvious that about 
two thirds local irrigation budget of the 
Eighth Plan of the state is spent on only one 
project. Sardar Sarovar. starving ihe other 
schemes and protects in other parts ot the 
state AnuUosksthat The state government 
uMid not aJIocaie even Rs 40 crore for the 
imgation and salinity ingress preventicrt in 
Ihe year 1992 93 What is the meaning of 
declanng the (4ans of R$ 100 crore. Rs 1 .000 
crore or Rs 2.200 crore^ 

People have now laken the imiiaiive m 
solving their problems on iheirown without 
waiting tor help or direction from the 
govemmeni fhiopic had resolved lo ilore 
maximum rain-water, harvesting it and 
recharging Ibe ground-waier. wells, tanks 
through these water harvesting methods 
The people are convinced that it (hey do not 
act in the direction ot ram water bamsting 
and recharging their ground water resources. 
Ihe ground-water reservoir of Saurashtra 
win be exhausted before long JaJsanchay 
Abhiyan and Saurashtra 1.0k Manch have 
been mobilising the people lor recharging 
(heir wells in the farms Campaigners feel 
confident that this would solve the problem 
peonanenily 

Campai gners have madecalculaliuns based 
on data and experience fhe total area of 
Saurashira and Kutch is 2 crore 71 lakh 
acres Even ilwt take for granted (hat avenge 
xainlali is 21 inches, u amounts in total 
precipiLaiion ol 4 crore 74 lakh and 25.000 
acre Ices As these compose undulaiiDg and 
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rocky iciT4in&» H U usumed (hat 85 per ccrt 
of the rainfall flows lu (he sea. Ocdy IS per 
cent rainfall can he harvested and CPUt of IhM 
5 per ceni can be used for recharfing the 
gruufKl water. That comes to around 23 lakh 
71.000acre feel, which can be recharged and 
may increase the ground waier level. Against 
thsk. ihe total requirement of imgaiion. 
domestic and drinking water of 1.25 crorc 
people mSwrashtri Kuich comes to around 
26 itkh acre feet (16.65 lakh acre feet for 
irrigaiHri) purpoaca and 9.34 lakh acre fees 
for drinking and domestW purposes). Antala 
poinis uui that every year two lakh 26.000 
acre feel more ground water is extracted than 
the yearly recharging during (he rams, litis 
has resulted in sea-waier ingress rendering 
25 lakh acres of cullivaNe land and over 
40*000 wells. In Saurushira alone there are 
over7.00.000wells, whidt cun he recharged 
at negligible cost. According to the estimate 
of Hanbhai Judvann ihe cost of recharging 
the weti (thui is. digging 10 feet by 12 feet 
trenches oniuod ihe wells) is around Rs 100 
to Rs 150. Tanks, wells, small borewells are 
(he means through which the ground water 
recharging lakes phwe. Recharging maximum 
rain>water would mwilt in increasing the 
water lahle within five lo seven years. 
According to the rough calculation.^, every 
well has the capacity to store 80,00()>90.l)00 
gallons uf water. Every year, says Aniala. 
150-200 billion gallonx of rain»waler would 
be recharged due to the campaign of well* 
recharging. And thus, wiihm five-seven yean 
the ground water level in Saurashlra could 
be restored lo normal. 

Duri ng the monsoo it of 1994.2.25,000 (o 
2.50.000 farmers ha<l undertaken well* 
Ttchurgmg in i heir own farms. Hundreds of 
vil lage tanks have been rcpai red, rej uvenated 
with Ihe community labour atid hundreds of 
small check dams have been construcicd on 
rivulets, sucams in the villages. Government 
agencies umi had underiuken many works. 
All this will lead, hope (he workers of Jal 
Sanchay Ahhiyan, to the solution of the 
chronic water problem of the area, which 
seems more to be man* made, due to the kind 
of farming practices, environmental 
degradation and uverwithdrawat ol grourKl 
water along with negl igcncc of decentrali sed, 
village level initiatives. 

The monsoun of 1994 has more than 
fuinilcd (he hopes of Saunshtra. Till July 25, 
there were dm spells of heavy rainfall, 
filling up all the water reservoirs, marooning 
(he low-lying areas and contributing 
massively to the ground water recharge. 
Fonunansly. this year there is something In 
this land to hold the toireniial rains arul store 
it for the future gcoemions. What petty 
politicians and bureaucrats could not see and 
do. the people thenvvelves arc doing. Both 
the ob)^ve ami the means of the unique 
campetgn are exemplary and need to be 
repikiiad. 
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ACCUMULtflON. EXCHANGE 
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Essays on the Incflon Economy 
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BhoraOwoj's research interestv-het perspective on dossieol pofltical 
economy and her '*fOik on development. DMded m three ports, the 
essoys focus on the t^erenboted structures of production and 
exchange prevolent In o develcyping economy ond their 
interrelations^ v^ the dynamics of accumulation. 
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New World Order and West’s 
War on Population 

Amnt Wtboci 

What years of ‘fiunUy planning^ /tove shown is that people are 
wiwilUng to avcept these policies tUl they themselves h^ confrol over 
their lives. When this hof^ns—when they are sure of survival and are 
in a position to plan their future—they begin to think <4 fdanning their 
familie.s as well. This, of course, is not she perspective of the west's 
'war on population 


IT IS now 'cnmmonsensc’ diu the 'pociret' 
cnuniries of the world are overpopultfed, 
and 'poor because they are over populated*. 
Tit Ihni esicnl the populutioo conlnd lobby's 
work of more than 30 years hat been 
succcMful. Hut j look at the rationak 
behind the popuhUion ptdicics caprrssed in 
su'rcl docomcflis now declasxiricditr in the 
less puhlieiscd >.iatcmenis of the i)% 
cvahlishmcni shows (hat they have little to 
do wiih hclfMoj: these couMno They yiv 
eoHimUted to inami lining and securing the 
cenmmiK and poliljtal dominnnve in ihc 
advanced eupifolisl cuuniricv. 

In Ihc Ws patiicularly ihcrc lias been a 
Hood of rhetoric on the subject Ai the 
liilcmai i<nul ('onfcrence on the Hiivironna^ w 
at R io western itovemmciM s el aimed that the 
curih iH being irrevocably damaged by 
ovcrpopiilatinn in Ihc 'ihird world* and the 
answer » strrnpeiH population contml. Hut 
ihej r iirgu merits were dcniol i shed even hy the 
nnnnally aquieseem voiecsfrom 'ihirsl world* 
governments wlio pointed out ihat the real 
reason lor environmental damage was over- 
eunsiimpiiofl. waste and industrial pollunon 
caused by the advanced capitalist countries. 

Now wcsiern governments and UN 
agencies are proclaiming that population 
growth must be control led in the interests of 
development and for the sake ot women* s 
rights. Tliis is the theme of the International 
Conterciiuc on Population and Development 
organised by the Iniemational Planned 
Parenthood Fcdcrali on < IPPF^ and (he Untied 
Nations Fund fur Population Acliviites 
(UNFPA) Io be held at Cairo in September 
1994. Meanwhile at an alternative conference 
also at Cairo wornen*s orgaroMtitns From 
round ihc world and NGOs will he proieding 
about these planned and already existing 
popu iatinci polktes. Also at Cairo, at a public 
hearing on the Crimes against Women, 
Witnesses will testify from their own 
experience of the uniold aufTeiing to women 
in third world countries in the name of family 
planning. TTiey will speak oul about the way 
ifladctjuaiely tened i njectable and i mplaruabk 
eunirw^Ajves being *1halled* on women 
with ihe pemlwibn of the WHO; about (he 
fuf\;ed BtenlUations which la many coumnes 
are tbe order of the day because third world 


gnvenvnenb have In meet targets (translated 
into numbers of women io be sterilised) set 
by the World Bank or aid agencies; about 
the way 'targets' actually erKuuragc Ihe 
killing of giri babies; and about oppressive 
guvemmenis which are conducting slow 
gennckJc of certain ethme groups using the 
methods validated hy population policies. 

One of the qucsiioiu nused by the rilcr* 
naiiveeunfercnceandthe public hearing will 
inevitably he Ihc quesiinn of choice; i e. 
whether in this lituatiun women are being 
given any genuine right to choose. 

Tht BAnenaouNU 

To underhand itirTent pupulaiton pol icie^. 
it IS worth kmking briefly at their history. 
‘Oic nodiHi which permeate^ pupulalion 
conuul ideology—that pnor powerless peo^ 
and black people are csliag up the world’s 
rcMKirces and therefore have no ri^ to 
hreed^goes back to Malthus and Ihe 
Eugeciicists. However as national arid 
iniemaiional policy, population control only 
gut going in the cold warenc With western 
capital heavily dependent on the now 
nominally independent cuumries of Asia, 
Africa and Laim Ametica for both markets 
and cheap labour. *populaiion* became a 
suhfeci of paranoia. II was thought that high 
pcipul Mion growth m Ihe third wrorld' would 
increase the chanoes of rcvuluiioo which 
* would draw theae courhries out of the US 
orbit. Populauoo therefore had to he studied 
and methods to control n developed and 
implecrKfiied. In 1962, USAID began 
assembling information on pcpulaiion 
growth, in 1969 the US gover n m en t set up 
the United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) and the World Health 
Organisation esUUished a Special Bmd for 
Research Development and Research 
TraifUftg in HuDua Reproduction <HRP). 
Money spent was teg w ded as very much 
worth it because, as Johnson put it. **less than 
$ 5 invested in population control Is worth 
$ 1(X) iDvesied in economic growth.*' 

TheTOsuwthegiowthofanii imperialist 
movements fmm Vicanam on and, at the 
umc time, the begunini of ihecurfcni ensis 
of capitthsm. The US fovemmeru began to 
see the people of the tiurd world as • direct 


threat whoae demands for siRmsance might 
destabilise thecapitalist rystem. For snegie 
reasons eeriain countries were selected for 
(he implementation of population policiei— 
Kenya and Puerto Rico for exam^ because, 
of their location m areas where the cold war , 
ri val ties were p^iculariy focused; and I ndia 
because of its internal politics (these were 
the years of the ntxaliie uprising) and Its 
curdial rclwonihip with ihe Soviet Union. 

Puru.ci>uN Aim WbsmKN Dominamcs 

lo July 1969president Nixon had pn^iosed 
that Congress esublidt a *ConiinistioQ on 
^pulationGrowth and the American Puhire* 
and at die same lime the secretaries nf state, 
treasury, the AID administrator, and the 
directors of the USJS and Peace Corp had 
been asked to "enlist (he active support of 
all US representatives abroad lo encourage 
and assist developing nations to recognise 
and lake action to proleci against haaatds of 
unchecked pnpulailon growth". In 1974 he 
directed (he National Security Council Under 
See retaricfi Cummitiee lu examine bow world 
population was likdy to affeci US security 
interests over the neit 25 years. The 
document^ihc Naiinnal Security Study 
M emorandum 200—was prepared during the 
Ford admincstralion hy the departments of 
Slate, defence and agriculture and hy the CIA 
it was adopted as I'rTicial National Security 
policy in late 197.5. Now declassified, it is 
a frank declaralion of (he US's m^r 
concerns', firsily, the radicalisauon of the 
*developin| world* to apoint where "younger 
people—who are more prevalent in high* 
fertility populations-^an more readily be 
pcr.iuaded lo attack such targets as 
muhintfional corporations**; secondly, that 
cenainthlrd worW countries, eg, Bangladesh 
'Vhose position on intcmaiiunal issues will 
be likely to become radicalised...is its 
pToMems grow., incviiably in opposition to 
US inicresu". might (hen "advocate a better 
dislribOlion ol the world's wealth**, thirdly, 
that *in ihcabsenceof.downTxeropopulation 
growth, concessions to foreign companies 
are likely to be expropriated of subject to 
arbitrary intervention. Whether through 
government aci K>n, labour conll lets, sabotage, 
cl vri distucbance, the smooth flow of needed 
materials will be jeopardised**. 

Topreveru all this, measures are suggested 
which over the years became thoroughly 
integrated into US foreign policy, for 
example, that development assistance is, 
’'iniegratof* mto population planning and 
health into family planning. This integrated 
health and family planning would "help the 
US contend with (he ideologica) charge that 
it is more interested m curbing numbers of 
LDC (Jess developed country) people than 
it is in their future and well bemg". Tbe use 
of food asKistance as leverage is aiao’ 
recommended hut '*il is imponam in Rylei 
as well as substance to avoid (he appearin 
of coercion''. (In fao food aid was used 


enforce steriHuiion po^icici pvjiculiily 
during Che Hoods in Bangladesh In the 70s,) 

Women’s Ricurrs and S( JsTAJNAM.fi 
DevcLOfMeNT 

If (he basis of population nonw] policy 
was being laid way bKk in (he 70s. there 
were also the rent ugns of a sudden concent 
for ’women’s rights* to contraception. 
Feminism had placed women’s rights on the 
agenda and this was a cynical auempi to use 
it against women. And on a practical level 
wumen would have to be targeted anyway 
because anempts to impose populatcn control 
by performing vasectomies on men had failed 
miserably (in one major experiment in Indta. 
it had contributed to the fal I ivT Irtdira CarKiu' s 
government). There were in addition other 
advantages in targ^ng women, firstly, that 
violeoce against women had reached such 
propuniomt in most 'third world' countries 
that (his new assault on women’s bodies 
would be seen as 'acceptable' by the 
govenimenis in i here enuntnes. and secondly 
it would en»un.’ihai ftrogressiveocganisatiurta. 
the left in general and in fact most men would 
simply ignore these developments as mere 
’tvomen’i tsiues’—nothing to do with them. 
In other words, sexism would pravide the 
smokescreen behind which these major 
strategies of imperialism were put in place. 

The concept of 'sustainable d^lopmeni' 
was also being worked out al the same lime. 
Now fully accepted by mierTunionalagenciea. 
’suatai nable deve lopment' soundson the face 
of it extremely reasonable, as Nafis Sadik. 
the executive director of the UNFPA puts 
it. Ii is a "suMainable balance between 
population, natural resources, consumption 
and produ€lion...boih developing and 
industrial countries have complementary 
reaponsihililes”. However, she says. 'This is 
not time or reason for ideologicaJ debates". 
Why not? Is it because such debates might 
lead to inconvenient questions such as 
'sustainable hy whom?'and why 'sutuunaMc' 
ratherthan 'sclf*su>iaimng'? Underlying the 
concept of sustainable development are the 
assumption^ that the status quo will be 
maintained in 'third world’ countries; that 
agricultural countries will never become 
industnal countries .serving their people; that 
cash crop economics will remain as they are. 
(heir people will remain dependent on food 
and aid and loans from outside; thtf the 
advanced capitalist countries will cuntinue 
their exploitation of the so-called 'Less 
Develops Countries'. 

Embarrassingly enough for (he population 
control cstabUshmcn(. even while these 
concept! were berng consolidued. research 
by the US sdentisis was showing that there 
was very JiQlecorrelatHin between population 
growth and per capita income and the 
relationship breween populaliort growth and 
economic dcvel^meiu was complex. For 
example, Julian Simon's work in 1973 
ihow^ that moderate population growth is 


a Jlimuhii to economk devdopment r^hd 
popuiaiMD only a mid detent and zero 
pc^aiion growth and popnlarion decline 
are strong deterrents. 

By the KOa the US gov ern m em had set 
aside almost S 3 billion speeiricafly for 
population coMfol acrivitks. Ai the sajne 
time USAID was supporting population 
activities in 9S countnea, including 49 tuh- 
Saharan countries (now (vgeied as of ^eciil 
interest) and tite World Bank h^ cinerged 
as one of (be major moneylenders for 
population control, Ai rd only lo the UNFFA 
and USAID. And in addition to the rrwney 
lent (hreciJy for populMioo cottrol (he World 
Bank was making many of its loans 
conditional on (he implementation of 
population control. According to Fred Sai 
(former president of the IPPF) and Lauren 
Chester (writing in Fopulaium Foiicy: 
Conumperory hsites. Hew York. Praeger. 
1990) it had commuted S 730 million to 
39 population projects in Idcountries round 
ihe world, and carries on ’'policy dialogue 
with government officials on the impact of 
rapid population growth on development 
objectives and sirategiet and analysis of 
population growth and the role it plays in 
economic deveiopmem*'. These analyses 


Aen provide m ’’avenue fbr influencing 
government population poHcy". the Bonk's 
population activities include researeh *7o 
improve understanding of the links 
betwce n development and population growth, 
and collaboration and co-operation In 
international efforts to stimulate concern 
for...population issues, and to eocourage 
consensus on policy issues.’' 

In fact the Worid Bank and (he US govern¬ 
ment's ai^ons are often indistinguishatie. 
T^ng on board dw recommendaiioru of the 
US government's National Security Study 
200. the World Bank set up, in f929, a new 
Pupulation HealA and Numtwn Department 
(PHN). And while "health became an 
cqieraliona] issue" not surprisingly it turned 
out (hat "stress was piKed primarily on ihe 
relsiionship between healA and population, 
both In the delivery of family planning. ..and 
lo open dialogue wiA countries which had 
yei to develop explicit population and family 
pianning otgmives, 17 k volume of lending 
continued to increase under this new 
structure.’' 

While Aese cynical and often inhuman 
policies were being implemented, strict 
discipline was maintained within the World 
Bank Staff were drawn into line through 
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semUitn whKbenq)hHited fir-nid^ 
impIteuioM of rapid population grawUi for 
gpnoral economic development and 
individual seoors'' and here too consenaua 
was achieved. 

‘Hie World Bank'a influence on population 
pf^icy in tndonuia receives special praise 
from Sai and Chester What is not psertioned 
by them is Indonesia's repressive and violent 
population control programme which 
includes the use of umesied mjectable and 
implantable cmitracepiives and sierilisaiion 
\n a genocidal aii^k on the East Timorese 
people. "Dk Bank's sector work", write Sai 
and Chester, "supported the govemmenrs 
] nnovat) ve ideas for a population programme 
and in pan formed a basis for the programme. 
(It also] helped the government implemenf 
iis ideas.** 

Alt for Africa the Bonk has increased 
al tcnilon 10 population iisua m sub'Saharan 
Africa d;8piie its cRiremely low population. 
For example. »uniries such as Botswana 
have a populat iu) \ density of only 2.B people 
per s(| km compared lo 23(i per sq km in the 
UK (ir 320 in Belgium. Africa's 
tmdcrdcvvh^eni is M least partly due lo 
Ik* iM% nf population in the slave trade of 
the I7ih. I Kill and MAh cemuries from which 
the LiKilincjil never recovered However ii 
lA nm nndcrpupulaiion hut ihc 'high growth 
rate' {which could m lad have siimulatod 
the et’onnmyi which is worrying the World 
Bunk. It hfu been busy in Africa, setting up 
projects {a large proportinn uf the imal PtiN 
sector reports are nn Afnca) .inJ appamtly 
inosi crucial of all inllucncrng leaders. In 
Scncgul "The Bank's sector wort... probably 
innuerced lo some degree both gnvemmeni 
oiriciulslinUuJmgihe president) and regional 
Bunk siaB on ihc importance nf population, 
'fhe populniiim sector work prompted Bank 
regional staff lo talk about population with 
high'kvcl officials when discussing terms 
for a structural adjustment loan (SAL). As 
A reuiU. prcparalion of a Population Policy 
.Staicmeni and Action Plan became an agreed 
condition of the relcai« iranm 

ofihe SAL. ..this Pnpulaiion Policy Statement 
has been drafted by ihc Bank and will 
cvenrualiy be discussed at a national 
workshop. It will then go in the president 
and council of mi nisiers for appro val... It wilt 
tx iransUied into a priority investment 
prngramme. Here...explicit targets will be 
idemified. 

New Woauu Oaeeit and iMno^rKT^TiONor 
Population Pducss 

Inihis new phaaeofcapiuhstdevelopnieni. 
the role of the state has altered lo the ex lent 
(hat emphasis is nnw placed noion its.function 
u a nation state but on its activitscs is a 
faciliiatorof gfobnl capital. Since now H NCs 
can choose luliaNe sites of investment wtd 
ihcn move on ns they wish to regions of 
cheaper and/or more suit^e labour, laxer 


Itfiour laws and more tax concess i on a, what 
is required is not the dauieat paoem of 
litoir mobility bui a new out of capital 
mobilKy and l^our immobility. 

M MfttmniAg such an cnvirortmeM requires 
coercion and repreasum and this is dow the 
role of the 'third world stale*. In the cmion 
of an ideally docile ard immobile pool of 
labour such measures as national security 
laws and ano^r1de union laws are essential 
but they are being used in corijuDcikm wiih 
ihe slightly Songer^ierm policy of population 
control. AndjuMasthestaieis in charge of 
the implemeniaiioA of Structural Adjustment 
MiCKsdictaiodby the World Bank, the IMF 
and the WTO. it also provides the 
infrastructure for the implementadon of 
population policies and targeii so by Ihe 
international population omrot agencies— 
liic UNFPA. IP^ and others. (Currently in 
Indiaibe doA stage of new popullUoA policy 
has even recommended the use of the army 
and para-military forces for 'population 
siaNUsaiionV) Tht responsibility for the 
research and devdopment of contraceptives 
Is also that of an inremauooal body—4he 
Population Council whkh while closely 
linked to muUinaiional drug companies has 
a board of directors includmg tlS stale 
department oTTioali. World Bank ofTicials. 
ex-US anny ofTieials. 

However there is no need to speculate 
about the rok of pupulilion cuniml in 
providing the needs of ginbai'capilal. It has 
been discussed widdy by key actors in the 
field and their opinions have been collated 
und analysed and published in 'population 
issues of concern lo the Foreign Policy 
Community October 1993—a itierature 
learUi and bibliography prepared by the 
^spuiaimn Reference Bureau for the Pew 
Charitable Trust's Global Stewardship 
Iniliaiive' by Akx de Shetbinin. Hie "US 
Foreign Policy Commuruly" (defined by de 
Sherbinin as comprising those working 
directly on the destgn and implefnenlation 
of foreign policy and those advising/ 
observing (he process—incfwhng the swe 
department, AID.USdefartineniofDefonce. 
(he US National Security Council, the GA 
and dunk-ianks such as therenoeof Strategic 
ardlnremadonal Studieslarc quite open and 
down to eanh about fhe role of p^iulation 
control, De Sherbinin sums up (he main 
issues in the accompanying diagram. He 
shows how coolrol of 'third world* 
popuiatiorB imerlocks with and provides the 
kmg-ienn regulator for very many of the 
rec en t economic and political initiatives m 
Europe and the VS. all of whkh aim ai a 
situataon where labour is Immobtk. they also 
foresee some of the devefopmenu which are 
(0 be part of (he New World Order. Pnr 
example. Box 2 'LDC inability to meet job. 
infrastructure needs' foresees (he effects of 
massive retrenefunent sid cuts in welfare 
services which are a part of structural 


adjustment: Box 5 'migration. US 
immigration and other international migrams 
and refugees' lakes account of (he 
unemployment which is being expected in 
the G-7 countries and ihe creation of barriers 
around bade blocks like Portress Europe 
whkh wpuJd requi rc if neccs^ar^' the sendi ng 
back of refugees to torture jii' death in dwr 
countries of ongin, in total cn.i'r.ivcnlion of 
all Iruemaiional Regulaiiun^ un Human 
Rights; Bos 13 'intufncieni food production' 
implies the food scarcity in countries 
paiticularly of Asia and Africa because of 
cash crop production on the one hand and 
tte effects of the 'free martlet' and GATT 
on the other; Box 10 'racial and ethnic or 
religious conflicts' suggests the fear of civil 
wars thanks (o Ihe proliferation of US 
manufactured arms and arms from (he old 
Soviet Union, and also suggests that there 
will be i ntervcffiiun and someti mes genocidal 
policies 10 the inienits of 'mainiiining a 
balance' (Rwanda's problems for example 
are already bang linked with population 
pressure): Box I conBmis the Memorandum 
200 policy ol targeting of cuuntrtcs with 
young populatums as in Bangladesh and in 
(he cDunines of sub-Saharan Africa— 
countries essentially where life expectancy 
Is low and disasters frequent. In addition to 
the diagram. Sherbinin expands on specific 
issues among them US access to strategic 
rei^uives. In this context ‘African nations 
produix between 90 and I (X) percent of four 
minerals vital to US industry; platinum, 
inanganex. chromium, and cohali" and as 
Sherbinin poinu out secretary ol defence 
Richard Cheney reported to the president 
andCongress in 1993: "Failure by (he wcsiem 
nations to promote stability in Africa could 
reMili in disrupiion in Ihe production and 
distribution of strategically important 
reaourccs and could reduce access lo foci lilies 
important to regional contingencies''. No 
wonder then that Africa, particularly suh> 
Saharan Africa, has been targeted for 
populaijun control. 

How Taxokts a as Imiumintu) 

On » more praclical level how do 'third 
world' stales set about implementing the 
poporuiion pol iaes forced on them? In Indi a 
(he Slate agreed, in I9S.1, to a target of a net 
reproductive rate of I by the year 2001. NRR 
of I means that each woman at the end of 
her lifetime would he replaced by just one 
daughter. In a country where there is 
enurmous pressure to produce a son and 
where ihere are already a large number of 
girt babies ki lied, thi s amounts loencuuraging 
female infanticide. However ihB was no 
deterrent, (he problem was simply that tlie 
urgei was not practicable. The time spaa 
was increased by amuho* ID-11 years to 
2011 • 16. But even this acci irdi ng to a recent 
study (undertaken jointly by the Gujarat 
Institute of Development Research and Ihe 



PoputatJod Council} ji an unretlUdc mb aad 
can only be achieved 'Smder fegines of vsy 
high inioniliiy...aa happened in the Indiafl 
subcoMitient dunng 191 {•SP wheo there 
wu> an InOuenia qiidemic which killed a 
large proportiori of the population. As the 
study points out. Gujartt's infam moruUty 
rate is 67 per 1.000 live births compared to 
seven which is the avmge for the Ok. Bui 
obviously this figure is too low for the NRR 
to be achieved! All this makes H abundantly 
dear Out «4>at population control is about 
is not a better life for people m iwha but 
simply less people in lodia so that the west 
Hcti no hindrance in keeping control of the 
world's resources. 

How has the I ndian government niMaged 
to tMci these targets I n (he short ierTn?T«geu 
are translated to numbers for each suie and 
district. After this it is a story of coercion 
and corruption. 

For example, • nceiii es poaeof the tiiuttion 
in htranpur, UP. in India showed that when 
central and state govemmeMs art unable to 
meet impossibly high targets, the district 
administration sets targets for noA*heaith 
depanmenb—schoul leadters. ofdciilt of 
co*uperaiive societies, forest offtcers and so 
on. In December 1993,80 per cent of these 
employees had (heir salaries stopped for non- 
achievement of targets. In 1994 they 
kidnapped large numbers of women from 
neighbouring Nepal, forced them onto buses 
and then drove them to dingy war^KWses 
to be forcibly sterilised. In this situation 
(which la not unique to India) can anyone 
believe that what these women arc getting 
what the populauon cuntiol lobby calls the 
'human right to cotKracepCion'? 

There is no doubt that women desperately 
need control over their own teftility. They 
need contraception which they can choose 
and most crucially contraception which they 
themselves can control. Bui national 
populatim policies concerned with meeting 
tai^eis not only do not meet this need, they 
take control out of Ihe hands of wonvn. If 
previously in their struggle tor control of 
their lertiliiy they had to take on (he sexism 
and brutality of individual men within or 
ouisidethe family andoften feudal oppressioQ 
from the family itself now they are also up 
agaijui the fiMves of advaoc^ capitalisirr 
whkh want to control and N mi i their fertility 
in an effon to continue their exploitation. 

In this context, il Is .unking that the 
contraceptives used in family planning 
programmes are almost invari ably controlled 
(inserted and removed) only by medical or 
pan-medical imervenuon This means that 
women who are injected in^anted m> 
longer have control over iheir own feriiliiy. 

LONO-AcnNO CONTXACBniVTS 

Among Ihe contraceptives widely used In 
population comrol Is the Inyecuble Depo- 
Provera. A public inquiry conducted on this 


dnigiaiheUSin IBSdheUthBdaaoniU 
carduofejiic potential was inufficiaH to 
prove in safety. h ii aow to be manufaouied 
rn India in a coHaboMuo between Mu 
Pharma India and UpSotn USA. 

Hk idosi widdy uaed of the implaMt is 
NorplaoL This is being thalkd (or tested) 
in third worid countiiet with the permission 
of the WHO. It conaitts erf five capsules 
which mt ImplaAied ia the upper arm and 
concaio a stoQid called levooargesoel. Apait 
from pcisibte side effects of bonnoBal 
dutuibaoces, absorption of levonorgestrel 
by infants duot^h modters milk, ctrculaiory 
and han problems, there are established 
risks of ectopie pregnanctea (which can be 
fatal) for women who have beenon NoepI ant. 
Norptaoi thenfore requires cveful follow* 
upservicea. It lastsfor five yean and requires 
minor surgery to remove. 

Alto making its way on lo faintly planning 
progranunes nmd the Third world’ itviantl- 
pregnancy vaednedevdeped anl tested undff 
the management of the WHO which actsthroi^ 
the Immunesysiem The fiirf expenmenu on 
already stthli^ women mulled in 25 per cent 
of carea n a oOapK of the immune system 

IffolloW'Upservacas havebeen recognised 
as essential for all these contraceptives, what 
infrastructure is available for follow, up? In 
India where hcahh services are stronger than 
in many other 'third world* couiKnes, 300 
women selected for the piku study on the 
implantable contraceptive Nnrplan' jrs now 
uniraceable. TNs is alamung hut not really 
surprising since India hmone Pnmary Health 
Centre lot 30.000 people and one sub-ccnire 
for 5,000 (and thm sub<emre$ may well 
ha ve neither medidneoor ¥»y sort rrfau liliary 
nurse or midwife). 


ReSOTTANCE 

Third world women have organic widely 
against population control, (he alternative 
hearings «id lestimonies as Cairo are only 
one example of the activities of a growing 
movement 

In addition, of coira. there is opposition 
to conIni.’eptioA Usdf from Muslim and 
Catholic orpnisMiofls. to counicr thU the 
population control lobby is producing 
material claiimog that population control is 
nor only not un-UUmic but explicitly 
sanction^ by il. (Foracanple.ihe 1 ndnnesian 
authorities have produced a bor^Jet oo the 
topic and UNFPA have produced F<¥ntly 
PloMung: The Legacy hlaen, Roi ‘ledge.) 

However what the years of 'Family 
Planning' have shown is thB people, in cities 
or villages in 'thud world' countries in 
general, are unwilling to gccept theec poKcies 
till they themedvee eonvol of Aar 
lives. When this happens *^hen they are 
sure of survival and are in a position to plan 
their fuioro—(hey to think of planning 

their families ai well. They cannot do this 
till infant mortality lalts, till diseases are 


oveecom e lod tiO they achieve a fninirenm 
quality of life. Worid Bank poticy-maken 
are awve of this, they acknowledge tint 
they are 'encountering resistance* to 
stedliiation and have suggested a shift to 
injectable and implantable long acting 
coQirac^lOA despite the dangen of these 
methods^n other words it Is to be a shift 
from coercion to deception since in nio» 
cases die women do not know vriiat injectioQS 
they are being given or what the implants 
arc doing 10 their bodies. These programmes 
far frocn giving the right to choose breach the 
most bask rngiranentforchoico^'diai women 
«id not governments or foreign agencies or 
even docttrs must haveoontrol overthesrbodia. 

But choice is not what population control 
is about. Jn the words of de ^rbini k ’The 
US national security agenda has broadened 
considerably since the collapse of 
cumenunism in the Soviet Union end (hoRa.ii 
Bloc...In the post-cold warera foreigA policy 
is much more complex, encompassing such 
diverse issues as inieraaiionai migration, 
economic development, environmental 
degradation, and religious rundumenial... 
global developments now suggest ihc need 
fora hruadeningdefinitiofl of tMtioruil security 
to include resource, cnvironmcnial and 
dcmogniphic issues., .the average American's 
imerest in maintaining high standards of 
Imng has been a potcMial motivator for US 
populnlion policy from its eurlicM forrnation 
and it Is likely thjl this will continue tor (he 
foreseeable ru«ure.” 
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Keynes’s Indian Connection 

Anio Buerji 
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Keyoes and India: A Study in Ecooonia uftd Biofr^)bj by Anind Chtndavarkar; 
Macmillan, London; pp xili 4> 209, price not mentioned. 


ANANP CHANDAVARKAR has made a 
refreshing and valuable addition to the rich, 
though not large, Ireiuiire of wriiinp on the 
history of ecotKimic thought. For India, we 
have, of course, B N Ganguli*s hdion 
Economic TViougA/; Nineieenik CtMurr 
Perspectives and Bhahatosh Datia’s Indian 
Economic Thought: Twentieth Century 
Perspectives, which Malcolm Adlscshia 
celled a “monumenial work". But 
ChamJavorhor studies an almoet ncgiecied 
anpeci i*nhe work of the greatest economist 
uf this century, Analysing the interaction of 
1 nJi on cKper ience on Key net' $ thought uod 
work, und of Keyncx on Indian ccomimic 
thought and policy. It is a pioneering study, 
reflecting his wide and caiholic reading, 
which has ennehed his adnurahle style— 
an accomplishtncfli that is acquiring a 
scarcity value with the wriimgs of most 
economists. 

In his Prologue. Chandavarkur raises two 
interesting questions-^ first, the virtual 
absence of any reference to "the crucial 
formative role of ihe Indian Connection in 
Keynes’s life and work .^nd its cnntnbuiion 
10 the devclapnicni uf his economic ideas 
rfnd its manlfe^tmions in his p^ythe and 
carter" in the three fulMcngth biographies 
of Keynes and the prolific symposia 
published on virtually every aspect of 
Keynes. Chandsivarkur extends the Indian 
conned ion over al mnsi four decades—from 
Keynes joining the tndio OfTice to his role 
vri>a*vri India at Bretton Woods and 
Savannah, including his role in the Indian 
currency discussions of 1913, 1919 and 
1926, and contacts with other Indian 
problems and with Indian students at 
Cambridge. To the west, it may he no more 
than his first book, Indian Currency and 
h'inanee {ICF below; all page refereatces to 
this are to the Royal ^onomic Society 
edition, 1971}. 

Hk second, ar^dlomethemoreimportani. 
question he raises is: what triggered Keynes’s 
interest in India, despite (he absence of any 
(amily tradition of service or other links with 
India? He seems to find an answer ih what 
Sayers wrote in 1972: "the problems of the 
Briii ih Government of Indi a stood u a great 
challenge, luring many of the intclligeM 
men of the age Into its service, out of all 
proportion to its economic importance". 
TMI is ime. e ven more so for Che gcaeraiioos 
before Keynes. One does noi even have to 


think before such names as Charles 
Trevelyan, William Mansfield. David 
Barbour. John and Richard Sirachey and 
Si r Ed ward La w come to mi nd. and bankers 
like Brunyaie and Lindsay. But of 
academics, even of a much lower order of 
brilliance than Maynard Keynes, one seeks 
in vain. The longer I have poured over ICF 
the more baffled I hive fell ia sn«wering 
Chandavsrkar’t 'basic question". I shall 
mtum lo It below. 

Chandavarkar's slim 196*pagc book 
(excluding bibliography and index) has 10 
chapters; ihese seem to fall into three broad 
divisions—(a) service with India OfTice. 
writing ICF. membership of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Finance and 
Cunency. 1913. and evidence before the 
B^ingion Smith Committee. 1919. and the 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1925 (chapters 1*4); <b) his 
memorandum suhmiircd lo the 1913 
Commission on proposals for a Stale Bank 
in India (chapter 5); and fc) Bretton Woods 
and Savannah, which Keynes's Collected 
Wofh, Vol XXIII suNiik as 'Shaping the 
Post'War World’, relation with Indian 
^ludenis at Cambridge, and his attitude lo 
u few spccifk issues (chapters 6> 10). Righi 
al the banning of his work. Chondavarkar 
stresses the need for reassessment and 
penodic reappraisals of persons of Keynes * s 
protean intelligence and achievemenu. We 
are indeed grateful for Uie many shafts of 
light he has thrown on tittle known facts, 
and for the nostalgia he must have evoked 
In those who had seen bis subject in real life. 
This was perhaps not the occasion for 
Chandivarkv to aoempt an ob^ive and 
critical ^>preciation of Keynes’s work on 
India. I do hope he will mum to thar, 
entineinly qualified as he is for it. May I 
suggest 10 him a rV'Snidy of Keynes's ideas 
on the State Bank in relation to both whai 
India in the 19205 and 1930s needed, and 
what in fact it got in 1934. and their 
implications for the succeeding decades? 
Some critkisms by Chaodavarkar there 
certainly arc ifi the work—tike Keynes 
never sponsoring any Indian for the 
Apoaiies, Cambridge University's elilc 
society dating bock to 1820, and his 
advocKy of free trade for India based on 
a wholly static ronc'ept of the comparative 
coat advantage of India in agriculture which 
led him to oppose India’s industnalisatron. 


in chapter 7. Chandavarkar returns to tins, 
and clearly Mates ns ‘Keynes’s failing' "the 
excessive concentration on monetary 
problems amounting to a virtual exclusion 
ofbasicnon-moneiary ts-vues. Thus. Keynei 
was sceptical of India's indu&triatisation" (p 
135). In the pcnullimdie chapter, he also 
speaks of Keynes’s "staid view i>f Rritish 
rule in India". Assessments nf these types 
may coniain the clue as to why Keynes was 
not a development ecotwimisi. not that he 
has not more lhan made up for it by his Tract, 
Treatise. General Theory and the 
revolutionary ideas rm the Fund and the 
World Bank. Ii is perhaps these lalter lhat 
Hirschman had in mind when he wrote 
Development Feottomic.fin I9HI from which 
Chandavarkar quotes on page 146. Of ihe 
three broad divi si imv into which I have pi oced 
the successivc'chapters of Chandavarkar's 
hook, in ihi s R V le w I i niend to wri ic largely 
about the first Mui hefore I cxime to lhat, 
1 must stale that iIk quality of paper used 
by Macmillan tor ihe ciipy in my humlx, 
presumaMy an Indian cdilmn. \s such that 
nrie can barcl y scribble legible pcnci I juttings 
on the margin! ^ 

t 4 • 

Chundavarkar tell* u« that Keynes was in 
(he IndjaCfTicc lor less lhan iwn years, from 
(October 1906 10 July I90S ri909’ in the 
first line on p 25 scemt a printing error). 
'AppRiuicexhiplnGRatneM*. inhis wurds. 
Them he handled various matters penoining 
to the military departmcni. trade in jute, ihe 
search for a Director ol Statistics, ac. hut 
ji IS known lhat he never had ,’Uiyihrng to 
dn with Indian Currency nr the Finance 
Departmcni (Chanilavarkaf.p58). Keynes’s 
letter of rcsignaiion to Si rThomas Holdcmcss 
(of June 5. 1908) had carefully .stressed 
"please do not think that I have disliked 
my work in I he Revenue Department or 
have been discoii(ented'’(p 20). Su I wonder 
how Austin Robinson wrote in 1947 
regarding Keynes’ s short period al ihc India 
Office thus; ’*Kc had fumied an abiding 
imercst iu the problems of Indian currency 
and finance" (p 21). Considering Keynes’s 
meteoric rise in Whitehall in the next few 
years. Harrod's remarks are perceptive— 
"His brief spell at the India Office, .had 
made his abilities known ii> ihe ofliduU 
of the Office. That knowledge was a 
necessary li nk i n ihc chai n of event % wh ich 
brought Keyoes inio prominence in public 
affairs early in life" (p 21). 

Chanduvarkar has not iced some intercui ng 
features of Keynes's life at the (nduOlflce. 
While in ihe Revenue. Slaiiviics and 
Commert'c Dcportmeni. he wo^ able lo do 
exiensi v e rcadi ng. "every i hi tig conie» lu me 
to read, and 1 read tl". he whkc to Lytion 
Sirachey. Heatio wrote drabsoJ memuranda 


Qfl t vanny of sub^ecis: 'the propoied gnot 
of « fnonupoly of bonded warehoiKes in 
Cyprus; the prevention of smuggling of 
liquor fmm ^rfuguesc India iiUo Biitish 
India; dnd the imposUion of a low fixed 
licence fee i<i combai illicit distillattOA of 
country liquor in ihc Punjab*’ <p 13). All 
ihe&e nuniiic& are nniuble, Chandavarker 
odds, for (heir shrewd eye foe detail and a 
rare feel for the subik interplay of economic 
and social factors. Keynes also made Ms 
voice heard in the matter of looking for a 
Director of Siaiistics "by the appointment 
of a real trairicd statisiician'’. 6ul soon he 
grew "thoroughly .sick^of ihis place** and 
wonted to resign, a decision which became 
effeclive in July I90X, and signally his 
return to Caiidiridge. 

Keynes’s departure from the India Office 
lecms to ha ve strengthened and enl arged h is 
invoivcmcni with Indian affairs, with 
writings and lectures tin both monetary and 
non* monetary themes, rormer col leagues at 
(be India Offitx: were especially supportive 
of hi.s work, through discussions and 
correspondence. The most notable among 
thew was Sir Lionel Ahrahumv (Financial 
Secretary, and I ater 11 ndcT'Sec rei ary (ifSiate 
for India), opily dencnbcd "as (he moulder 
and mar.ipuiator ol India's involved hut 
efTicieni linanciul system" and Keynes's 
"mcnUir’V Among the imporiani papers 
Keynes wrote Jt this iime was the one 
published iA Tht Krrviofliie Juurruii I^A19. 
in which prices figure prominently. 
Strangely, prices do noi appear in his firsi 
book, ICF. 

Keynes was al so iiivol ved m a controversy 
with one heuumoni and-another anonymous 
writer in the columns of TV Ecunomisi in 
1909 on ’Bniish Investments in India*. His 
estimate is one of (he more reliable ones 
even today. He developed an interesting 
argument by calling m his aid Council bill 
sales by tbc Secretary of Stare, but this did 
nnt carry the argument far ertough. I cannot 
lay my hands on (he journal, but hove a 
feeling that since during 1903*07, sales of 
Council hills greatly exceeded Ihe 
government's budget estim^s, this may 
possibly have u role in reconciling the 
posilinns taken by Keynes and Beaumont, 

The more important |>aper was the one on 
Indian currency to the meeting of (he Royal 
Economic Society on May 9. 1911. 
According to Chun^varkar. this was later 
developed into his ICF (p 60). Abrahams 
made a copy of Keynes's dnf) for die use 
of (he India Office, and even for the 
govemnieni of India which later printed it 
in Simla for internal use (and answenng the 
increasingly vocal crittes)! How imporUM 
it is 10 have a Cambridge man upholding the 
handiwork of the India Office whKh had 
been facing strident cntrcism for ihc gold 
exchange .standard tt had created for India? 
And India Office knew more cntics were 


going to Oise (heir voicea. indudrng evei 
the tih'tbeo loyal ’Angl^lAdiao' preas bi 
India. Ihe youthful Keynes wrote of the 
gold exchar^ standani being "much more 
civUisecT than a gold cunency. aod the 
presence of precious metals among 
circulatiDg media as being not only 
"wosicrur. but ’'uAciviliseKT too. I( was not 
fnng before Keynes 'Toae to the defence of 
Abraham’s system", and wrote to TVTtnMS 
(October 26 and November 14. 19121 
(Chandavarfcar. p 64. and OAUcttd Wurki. 
pp lSB-94). 

InMay l913.(hcwQrMsaw Keynes's first 
book, tndum turnney ond Fmo/tc^- It had 
a surpnsingly cryptic 10>1ine Preface, and 
AO DCkmiwIci^emefKs at all. presumably as 
he had just thM beeo "offered a scat <ki (he 
Royal Commission (1913) on Indian Boance 
and Cunency". To acknowledge ihe 
enormous debt to the India Office at (hai 
moment would betuially otHof Ihcqueslion, 
By that lime, of course, the exchange 
standard had already been cobbled logciher 
hy India Office into a finished product, 
including even i surprising 11-turn by the 
government— early in 1913, Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson announced in the 
Coven)nr*Gencral*s LegislailveCouncil the 
deci Sion to m iM a speeial Mian gold com- • 
though not Ihe sovereign. Keynes noted this 
[tCF. p 48). bui dmae not to prtibe iniu the 
motivation of (he India Office to take this 
decision. Only a year earlier Sir Guy had 
marshalled an invincible amy of arguments 
for noi doing this! However. Keynes 
presented a commendably compeieni 
exposiUoA of (he complex system of the 
Indian version of (he gold exchange 
standard. For him. writing this book 
in vol ved lak ing apart the pieces of the pg* 
sawpuzde.andthen systematically putting 
I hem togciber so that (he reader could grasp 
ihc interi'unnectinns withmil loo much 
confusion. This was no mean achievement. 
It dkl have some critidsnis too. which the 
Royal Commission accepted, At various 
plana rheneed for a State Bank I s metKioned. 
hut nor fully developed. The ideas must 
have been already in hi^ rnind.as his Memo¬ 
randum to the Royal Commission is dated 
'6ih October. 1913’. 

Wesee from a leiier dated Aiwil^l. 1913 
from Austen Chamberlain, chairmai of the 
Royal Commission set up only four days 
earlier, to Keynes, from which Chandavarkar 
quoics an extrad, (hat the Secretaiy of State, 
Lord Crewe, had seen the proof sheets of 
ICF, and that 'the chincrer of the work and 
its subject were a qualification" for him to 
propose Keynes’s name to (he King to be 
a member of the ComnnsniOrk. Crewe would 
have certainly observed |Ik tone and temper 
of Keynes' s wriiings On Indiin currerKy for 
over two years, and been briefed on these 
miners by Abrahams. The paper of 1911 
could not have gone to Simla without the 


ipprovid bf iha Seomaty of Suie. As 
Abrahvna. an ofTidtl, could not be on thO' 
CommissioB. Crewe wascenainthfl Keynes 
would prove redoubtable to critics, both 
acadenuc. if any, and men of the wortfl, of 
the edifice the India Office had raised over 
a whole decade-and*a-half. 

One of the first reviews of ICF a^iearcd 
in The Ecotwnic Jounut, Decembu 1913, 
by none other than H S Rxxwcll (pp 561*72). 
Keynes was already editor of the ^oumaJ. 
Despiic some critical remarks, Foxwell 
bestows considerable praise on the author. 
What cspedally struck me is FoxweIJ'i 
very, pereepcive remark: ’The liming of its 
appearance may have been determined by 
Ihe very energeiic but ilLconsidered altack 
on ihe Indian monetary admini strati on last 
niiu mn, but the phrasing of some passages 
rather suggests that they were originally 
written as a metnorandum or report for 
official use" (p56I). The world had lo wail 
for almost 60years till the Royal Economic 
Society published Vol XV of the Collected 
Works of Keynes to ktmwist least something 
more on how the book came to be written, 

Chandavarkar must be commended for 
ibe Mccinct yd mature account of Keynes's 
role in the Royal Commission, cxpecialty of 
Keynes's very intelligent suggestion on the 
fidiKiary portion of Indian paper curreticy 
(pp 70*71). and how the Commission 
Accepted some nf Ms other suggestions. Me 
has stated that Keynes was truly the moving 
spint of the Commission. Although one of 
10 commissioners, he asked shout uiw-sixih 
of all the questions put to Ihe witnesses. The 
editors of Keynes's Collected Works. Vol 
XV. have wisely quoted extensively from 
evidence taken by lUyncsof four witnesses. 

I shall Mtf lengthen this review furiher hy 
referTitig to other parts of Chandavaikar's 
imeresung book. He has brought out very 
ably Keynes’simercsi in some specific Indian 
economic issues of the 1930s. and his 
association with ihe views and proMums o' 
the Indian delegation to Brcuon Woods. O'’ 
chapter 7, I have already loudtcd on an 
importaiM maiter the aulhor has brought to 
light, viz, Keynes's attitude (o India’s 
industhaJisarion. Ihc chapter 'Keynes—The 
Guru' would nodoubt evoke nostalgia among 
some. The record of I G Patel’s personal 
impreasions of Keynes at a meeting to discuss 
the Anglo*American loan is certainty of 
great imeteal. 

• • • 

I staled ^ve that, like Chandavarkar, 

I loo am seeking the origin of Keynes’s 
interest in India—in my case, more 
particularly, why and how he wrote hii 
ICF. A brief discussion ot three apecific 
matters from (his book will, I hope, point 
to the reader where my baffiemeni lies, and 
if it is legitimaic. Theic three matters are: 
(he government's aiiempt to Introduce 
sovereigni into acUve circulation in 1900; 



the ftccouirf of the eachftoge crteii of 
1907-08; iiiil KeyMi*t pereefXioQ of ibe 
implketiuni of the large accumuUlioQ of 
treasury bslances in the busy seasoo whea 
taxes are flowini Id fastest, and (heteleaM 
of the accumulating curreocy in India 
thnw|h (Iw sale of couiKil bills. 

ICF gives a Mand account of the anempt 
to introduce sovcrdgiks into circulation in 
accordance to the recommendatioiu of the 
Fowler Commiitec, 1898 on page S2. Early 
In 1900. (he govemmerK began to pay out 
gold to the public at the Girrcncy Offices 
in Calcutta. Madras md Bombay—^ gi ving 
instructioni **10 tender gold to all preseoten 
of notes, but to give rupees if they were 
preferred". Authorisaiioa was also issued to 
send sovereigns'to the larger district 
treasuries, and post offices in presidency 
towns began to give gold in payment *4 
money ordera. and the presidmy banks 
were requested lo issue sovereigns in making 
payments on govemmeM account. By March 
1901. £ 6.75 mn of sovereigns had been put 
into the handb of the public. But. and this 
is I mportani for Keynes. "of this amount part 
was expotted. not far short of half was 
returned to govemmeiu. and it was supposed 
that the greater part of the remaind^ went 
into the hands of ihe bullion dealers" 
(Keynes's source is the Ftport of the 
CvmpiroUfr of Currmey. ) With (his 
experietKe. "further attempts lo force gold 
imu citcu luuon were. Ihere^re. abandoned". 
The failure of this attempt w» important for 
the India Oince. so that it could be harped 
upon, and ihc Chamberlain Commission 
could say. unalMshcdly, that the people of 
Indie "neither desire nor need" any 
considerable amount of gold for circulation 
as currency. 

To correctly apprehend this incideflt. (wo 
material facts arc needed: these Keynes 
does not supply. Dunng the decade ended 
1892-93. the coinage of rupees averaged 
Rs 8.24 crure a year. This dwindled to Rs 3.2 
crore in the foitowing yean till 1899-1900, 
due to the closure uf the mints in 1893, 
producing a curreiwy famine, of course one 
of the reasons for tlK rise of the exchwge 
to 16d in 1898. More in^wnamly, I wish 
to draw attention to the state of India m the 
Ute 1890s. for which I can do no better than 
quote Sir Vemey Lovett {ComAndge HisUfry 
o/;wfio. Vol Vi. 1932. pp 306-07)^grave 
failure oi (he rains in 1896-97, affecting a 
population of 62 millions, 34 millions to 
*iracts severely distressed", flus calamiiy 
led to the appointment of a Famine 
Commission. Before (heir recommendations 
could be considered. "India was visited by 
a drought the $notett in extent and Mtffuiry 
which she had ojtpetienced for TOO yeors... 
The lott in crops alone amounted to i SO 
mn in British India aid £ 30 million In the 
Indian nates" Curzon. then Viceroy, placed 
the agrteultural production in I899-I900sl 


least oDo-quafter, if net oae-ihini, bdow 
(he average. Water Mpplies shrank 
consideraUy; an cmrmoia fodder ^ine 
pioAiced ao unprecedented devastation of 
ail kinds of cattie. Then came cboknu 
dysentery and fever, upon an Already 
exhausted aud enfeebled pupulttioi), ITieie 
calamitiesiggravitaithemua o^)horti^ 
of rupees; the cultivacon aBected by them 
eoutd not even earn a few rupees by die sale 
of their produce. Their cattle had perished 
by (he hundredi of thousands. Usury anl 
exploitation were rampaiu of which the 
govemmeni wai fully Informed. It was a 
cruel joke lo offer gold sovereigns to a 
puputation reeling under the (win calamiiies 
of mao and nature. Before (his. Mane 
Anioineoe's reponed advice lo those who 
did not have br^ pales mio insigniricsncc. 

The accouM of the Intf an exchange cri&is 
of 1907>08 {KF pp 96-98) seems to raise 
a similar question Ofthe'crim'aod'itonn' 
which the Secretary of State had to confront 
in late 19Cr7. weareonly told: "ii had become 
^aift that the Indian harvest would be a bad 
one. and the financial crisis in the United 
Slates was fast developing", and on 
November 7. iha Bank of &igland raised its 
rate to 7 per cent, for the fink time since 
1873. These are all the reader is (old; how 
exactly (hey affected i he Secretary of State, 
especially the US crisis, is leB lo the reader 
to guess. Some facts about the sakeof Counci I 
bills are given. Very meagre sale in early 
November was followed by none fur several 
wedts. with "ou further steps for (l« »uppoft 
ot esehange". which Keynes ascribes to 
the situation being "perpUting and 
wywTftJnire^. and that "it was some week s 
before tai iSeciutary of Suie’tl advisers 
found their bearings". The authorities 

“nerved ihenuetyes” 01 the end(40ecemi>er 

lo take such "drastic steps" as may he needed 
to maiflUin the gold value of (he rupee. 
Again (here were unexpimned delays and 
indecision. 

A probe mo tbis penod at the LurKkm end 
reveals that it was the Bank of England 
which weathered ihe^stom' even from the 
spring of 1906. h origmaied in speculation 
in New York, involving many American 
banks, and money had been rai s^ >n Lreidnn 
for lending to speodaiora across i he At] uiuc, 
leading to a crash in Amencan rul slocks 
in London. The crisis of October 1907 has 
been called the "worsi between 1890 and 
1914" (Sayers), involving heavy loss of gold 
by the Ba^ of Engtand. artf tcpercussioru 
tn Europe md Canada in late 1907. The 
Bank made serious expensive bids for gold 
in Ihe msriiet. and got it from Praace and 
a number of other countries (u resture its 
holdings. The liiuation retunied lo normal 
in ««iy 1908. All tha lima. October 1906 
(ohriy 1908. Keyoeswaa in the India Office. 

Wha strikes ne m this epiaoik is the 
uncanny synckrooiaation of the phases of 


inactivity and lost of. nerve of the Iwlia 
OfThw advisers and the gestores of'drastic' 
steps to mainuin (he gotd value of the rupee 
with (he stages through which the Bank of 
England and the British munmary system 
(hen iravelled during this "worsl crisis" (cf. 
Sayejs. The Bonk of finitand, /89!-l944), 
Keyner could not. of course, dream of 
pointing to this if my presumption (hat that 
is where the crisis lay is correa. London 
could not risk the faintesi admi ssion (hat tiie 
Seemary of State's inaaion. lasting for 
months, in this fini crisis of ihe newly set 
up gold exchange standard of India, arose 
from the Bank of England ihen vrresOing to 
protect its own gc^d reserve. That would be 
the proverbial Iasi nail on ihe coffin of the 
Secrcury of State's emphatic and persisieni 
espousal of the benefus to I ndi • in keep! ng 
her costly reserves in England where they 
would he available at (he first sighi of any 
advene (rends in India's exiernul account, 
even if the reserves were not in liquid gold. 
I am offering a hypothesis to account for 
(he inaction of the Secretary of Slate, (he 
coin of which to India remain yet to be 
gauged, and will be happy if scholars 
respond to this, to throw light on an at yet 
important bui dark episode of our financial 
hisK^. 

The third issue relates (u Keynes's 
pcicepiion of the "difficulty and incon¬ 
venience" arising from lax payments 
wiihdrawing large liiiids from ihe murkci 
into Ihe Indian Treasury aiinosl jusl when 
Ihe money market needs them. The ill-cffecis 
uf tins, he stated, "are to a cerluin exlcni 
counteracted by a iransfcrenceof these fu nds 
(0 London and a release iif the uccumulaied 
currency in India through the «ale ofCouncil 
bills" tp40). For almost hall-a-cenlury, Ihe 
India Office propagated (his then s. And (he 
Indian public meekly swallowed this 
siubhum refusal of ihe authorities to 
recognise (hal this release of ihe proceeds 
of taxation lo buy sicriing for Ihe home 
charges was not a remedy for the stringency 
and accompanying deflaiionary pressure on 
the economy. Those proceeds should have 
been released by regular government 
spending in India on goods and services, 
mvesitnenis, and transfer payments, which 
would complement the earlier stream of 
withdrawals from incomes through taxes. In 
Ihe absence of home charges and of 
substantial private remittances, the 
favouraMe trade balance of India, if any. 
would he reflected in foreign investments 
by India, or repayment of earlier foreign 
loans, nr (he import of bullion, and over a 
period, relatively more imporisas the import 
of bullion tended to dl scourage some exports 
and encourage some imports Ruiihnscnn 
Ihe right side of the Impcmal divide always 
turned a blind eye lo this. 

Chandavarkar tells us that 'dram' did not 
excite Keynes, whose iiitcrcat was always 



'll) specific policy issues rather than in 
fniul theines like meiropolitM explpi lainn 
or the colonies" (p 39). {See p 135 for a 
nther disparaging rcmnil; of Keynes on 
this msua.) But in regard (o the Council 
bills, for his lectures at Cambridge and 
London on the Indian cnoitetary system, 
was Keynes not aware of Ooschen’s 
unequivokal assertion in his report to the 
House of Commons in 1876 that these hills 
affecled India's ability to import silver, or 
of the series of articles on silver arid the 
home charges that Bagehot wrote ai that 
time (reprim published by HS King, Loodun. 
1877)? Bagehoc had nu hcsitaimn in calling 
these charges ‘‘tribute’’, for "such 
economically It is'*. Among the effecis of 
imposing a tribute on the industry of a 
dependent country, Bsgehoi gave the fimt 
place to driving away all cosmopolitan 
capital which can carry on business 
elsewhere. And, as a rule, the clfeci of the 
tribute will he to lower prices. Given the 
u.tual assumptions nl cUxsical Anmomies. 
the employ me ni cl fed had to wail for 
recognition till Keynes’s Gracro/ Vunrvs 
though some empirical studies of I he early 
19U0s were poiniing to it. Marshall too had 


THE book discusses the various inter* 
pfciaiions of caste ofl ered hy scholars ova 
the years but its pnmary concern is with the 
views of Dunx'ni and Hocan. mid vomc of 
their sui^ioners, as well as the rriation of 
casie 10 power The author diKusses the 
idealist interpretation of caste an a cultural 
construct, also the materialist inierpretaiion 
of caste which he linds a ratioiulisalion of 
more ha.sic inequalittes. He criticises both, 
poiniing out iheir inadequacies and 
ovenimplilicatinns, 

Cuiste, in the Indian context, covers both 
the four Vamas mentioned in ihc Vedas and. 
carried on .still further in time, into Jaiis. 
Today the vamas have roreded into history 
and only the jatis are relevant. The author 
probes ihe basis of the jatis and discusses 
in this context the views of EXimont and 
Kocad, et al. Althou^ Dumont visualises 
a holistic society bused un a puhly-impuriiy 
hierarchy this view is shown to have senous 
limitations The author quotes Raheja; 
“hierarchy is not stressed at all. Wh^ is 
stressed Is the Instituiiunal and conceptual 
centrality of. the dommani casie. not the 
hierirvfalcal auperioriiy of the Brahman” 
(p 7] |. But since not all hnihmans arc priests 


refarcd Ip dm ia mownoda and oral 
evidences sabmiued to wtous enquiry 
bodies dunog the 1B8Qs and the 1890s. 
Speaking before the Gold and Silver 
ComBUttMo. he sused csagorically that “I 
coosida that this [GnincU billi representing 
paymeMs fixed in gold| is a disturbing 
element in (he uade of India”. In Ihe 
controversy with Oh\in on reparations 
(&wu»iic /mmu/. 1929) Keynes refused 
In perceive Ihe shifts of pucMng power 
aasodaicd with intcrmUonal tnrtsfen. That 
the pwfss of effecting cheae large (raRsfers 
(laying aside for analysis their specific 
conteM) relendessly ovo decades generated 
masive secular deflatioit and oresod growth 
was oeva icco^sexL 
I shall close now, and go back iq 
Chandavarfcar's ‘basic question', 'what 
inggered Keynes ‘ & iaieresi in India?' which 
I have echoed. I am groping, without as yet 

a convincing auwer lo the quauicn: Why 
Jtd Kejmfs wriJt Indian Cumney anil 
Financr wktn Mf did. md fitr which ke 
ntfdcd. sc it tffms lo me hai / mu* be 
mistaken, lo rtm in bis obyeckvify, and hit 
grasp of. and sense of fairness to. hnanry 
so eminently manifested In the Trtutisel 


nor all pnests arc brahmans this theory of 
hierarchy is not tenable. "Brahmans are 
fragmented inioinnumenblediffeRni castes 
whkh cndle&dy coniesl esKb cpthm' sialus 
lo the cxKM that somedeny Ihe Brahmanhood 
of others” (p 85). Tim are regional 
differences in the social pusnion of the 
diflereM casies. "...the aristocraik: Rajputs 
might appear to be f Ihe inferiority 
of most Brahmans”; this is Parry's view 
expressed in Caste and Kingship in Kongra. 
1979 (pp 105*06). Stmiiaily some scholara' 
charactenstfion of tbekthairi) at m warrkes 
is fallacious; not all kshonyas were warrioia. 
many of them were nobles or 'rajanyas ‘ who 
did not figbt but constiuited Ihe nobility in 
ibe royal cottfL 

^Vhat started as the vtrna diviuon soon 
grew into caste orjaii which latter resulted 
from (i) ptoTession. (ii) inter* marriage, 
(iii) intermiiiuic with invading people 
who were later assimilM^ into the body 
poliiic. What was obfpscateo in many 
discutsioni was the rewronship of these 
castfs—which muliiplied in anthmetical 
progression through permuiaiioii and 
comhinaiion***wiih (he economic and 
poftlica) bock ground. A very iDteresiiog 


instance U*clted on p 18 ”... caite 
organisttjcm Ikenlly evaporates when one 
reaches a certain altitude in the Himalayaa. 
The reason is not to do with altitude perse 
of course (but because) .. .caste organisatioft 
depends on an agricultunl surplus", h 

One cardinal issue which the author 
discusses throughout the book is (he 
relation&lapof elite with power. *nieprimary 
and earliest need, relevance and application 
of power arose from social chaos. Even the 
Mthibharata story of Prithu Vainya tells 
us (hat the finl king was entnixlcd by the 
priests with ihc creation of order from the 
social chaos (hat prevailed. In other words 
he wasempovren^ lo discharge a specific 
fuftclion. And even the Mahabhariia says 
that the firsl ruyal task he performed was 
selling the boundaries of caste. "Cute is 
a means of creating order through their(i e, 
kingship and kinship) combination where 
(he alternative would he no order ai oil" 
tp 141). And "uasle depends on the relative 
failure of kinship in shaping social 
inililuiions" (p 145). ITie king's task won 
to preserve a status quo in society, according 
to the order which had come a^i Ihrtiugh 
(he interaction of social, economic and 
political pressures. ai lessi liir a limited 
period before further permutatinn and 
combinations take place In India, as in 
several other stnaller counirics the problem 
gamed m dimension because here "the 
Sanskntk irudilion ha.( never teen unified 
by any text or person" (p 166). 

Caste, then, is integrally related to power 
and the aulhOThas shown how itix economic 
and political aulhorhy which empowered 
the king through Ihe insiiumcnlaliiy of the 
pried Power moved, changed hands, and 
changed its contours with the social 
exigencies. The brahman caste was not at 
the apex of Ihe caste hierarchy, as political 
power rested with the king one of whose 
major obligations wa.s to preserve (he 
boimdones intact, to adjudicate when a new 
problem arose from (he advent of invaden 
with no recognisable caste marks, to 
assimilaie them within the existing paraiigm, 
and Ui aibdraie when through change of 
profession or changed kinship relotion a 
caste stood ro lose its previous identity. IXe 
priests assisted (he kinp in these tasks, and 
power veered from royalty to ctclesit until 
a balance was struck. 

17)0 book Is shod (pp I69|butitexcellendy 
argues its position through refutation of some 
views and endorsing others at\cf critically 
woghing their validity. Ils strength lies in 
showing caste as hisioncally transcending 
kinship, and u the first step in (he division 

of labour. Also by conr)ecth)| il with its 
economic and political roots. Withdiagrams, 
il illustrwcs many of its discussions ond 
strengthens them. It is a real contribution 
to wards undemandi ng the problems of caiie 
in India. 


Understanding Caste 

SokuiMii BhatUdurji 

The [nterpretation of Caste hy Dcclan Quigley; Claroodon Press. Oxford. 1993; 
pp vitkl84. Rx 250 (special Indio price). 
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LuccTeyior 

If South Korea shows that the state can effeetivety intervene in the economy, the examples of Chile. Argentina. Mexico 
and Turkey suggest that an attempt by the authorities not to intervene and turn all decision-making over to the market 
can backfire for a variety of reasons not just coffined to r^re of econonues. 

What wiit happen in tnSu of course remains to be seen. But in the absence of good monsoons for the next iivo or three 
years, sustained export grrmth over the same period and an investment recovery ted by the state, the chances of success 


of current reform attempt cannot > 

MARKET friendly' economic reforms are 
being inflamed ^1 over the developing 
world. In It^dia and eiaewhere, economic 
liberalism On ihe 19th ccMury Mancheaur 
urxJ 20ib century European sense ofthe word) 
IS the dodrinc of the day. Indeed, liberal 
policy packages were imposed ^elsewhere' 
some years before they amved in India, 
which means ihat mortis can be drawn from 
ulher counlncs* expcnenceii about prospects 
for the reform programme here. With due 
reservations ahtui (he complexities of the 
tfldian scene, I would like to point to a few 
^iuch teuons in this prescntuilon ' 

By way of bnckground. ii makes sense U> 
begin hy looking M the intcllcclual origins 
of the 'Washington conunsus* refnrma 
which the RrelliHi Woods instiunioiw (the 
World Bank and (he Intcmmional Monetary 
I'und) and their allies recommend here and 
clsewhcrr ' The consensus reflects thinking 
common In ihc indusiriallscdcconormes for 
the last few decades, brought on by stagnant 
real mcornes and worsening distrihutmos 
since about 1970. Over the same time span, 
social cobesi on has deci ined. artd no succes¬ 
sors to national projects such as building up 
welfare .Males aficr World War II have 
emerged. 

In Ihc United Kingdom and United Stales, 
classical liberalism was soon proposed as a 
solution for the prevailing political and 
economic malaise (wiihoui strongly 
favourable results to dale, but that is inother 
<story). iTie doctrine found articulate spokes* 
persons such as Margaret Thatch^ and 
Rnnnid Reagan, and their message reverter- 
•lied worldwide. Its transmission has been 
ahetted by 'globalisation* of mdusirial and 
finance capital (especially the latter), die 
collapse of (he socialist (or. better, pscudo- 
socialisO alternative rrtodc of economic 
orgamsation. and the deop reverence for 

mwkee ay stenM that cbaraclcnaca most of the 

economics profession. 

For developing economies, Washington 
com«i3us policy packages all around the 
wortd take on similar characMristics, whether 
they are applied in Mexico. Zimbabwe, the 
countries of the former Soviet Union, or 
India.’ They try to assure economic 'reform* 
with pa>-o^x in (he form of faster output 
growth and rising roAl incomes by first 
'MbUiatag* the woeeoocooooiic syttem eed 


rated very high. 

then 'adjusting* the market so thM H can 
perform more eflicicntly. 

TtestabilisatkAexerene is basedon policy 
tools (hat have been wielded eonsisiendy by 
the Intemaikuttl Monetary Fund for the la^ 
40 years.' IVy Include: 

—fisc^ and monetary austerity aimed ai 
restricting aggregate demand, c g. tax m* 
creaies. cuts in public spending for hath 
current purposes and capi^ formabon. high 
i ntaresi rates, and credit restraints fespcci ally 
for the puMic seam); 

—devalusbon for weakening) of (he local 
currency hy increases in (he rupao^doHar 
exchange rate, aimed at nimulatinf exports 
and restnciing imports; 

—otbcf relative price shifU, such as dwtges 
in the agricultuni terms of trade and reduc* 
Uuns in the real wage; and 
—income redisinbutions (typically un- 
equahung. or regressive) in support ol oil 
of (he above. 

As we will see in discussing country 
experiences laser, the main impact of diesc 
policies is lo generate an output recession. 
*nw resuliing production downturn will 
^most certainly improve the externa) trade 
account and d^aluation may even lure in 
capital inflows (as appears to have teen the 
case in India in the early I99fk). The IMFs 
chi^ Urgex has always been to rectify an 
'uosusuinabk* external balance, and its 
policy package usually hits ihoi mart. 
Whether it reduces infimion (sometimes) 
or leads to renewed, equitable ecunomic 
growth (rarely) are ahogether di flerent ques- 
lions. 

In the Washington consensus* s division of 
labour, economic adjustment is mostly 
managed by the Wqrtd Bank. The insti muon 
was lakenovcrby liberals early in (he I9g0s; 
since then its main polky ihnut has been to 
improve (te allocaii ve cfTicieocy of the price 
system, in the sense that all 'wedges' 
between prices for similar conunodiliet in 
difTerent markets should be removed. For 
example, producer output subrndiu and 
consumer purchase suhiidiea for food should 
be ellminaied; funhennere. donesik food 
prices should be driven toward border prices 
(import or export dollar prices times (he 
exchange rale). More generally, internal 
relative prices of traded goods should he the 
same « vrorldrelaij VC prices. Labour market 


'distortioos* such as minimum wages should 
be removed, and rates of return (corrected 
for nsk) of holdings in all financial markets 
should be equalised. 

The Bank' s hel ief, supponed hy mnumer* 
able exercises in neoclassical cconomia. is 
that creating allocative cfflcknrv will lead 
to greater productive efficiency as well. The 
unregulatW invisible hand will make the 
economy utilise its resources (^itimally, and 
Ml average everybody will be as well off as 
'(hey can be. Nute in passing the ahistorical 
nature of this assertion. It bolls down to a 
theorem uf Ncwionian physics reinterpraed 
todcscrihe how economic 'agents* ollegediy 
hdiave (with ciptimailcy proofs provided, on 
(he whole, by the se''oiid*rBte applied malhe* 
msikians who have dominated neoclassical 
economic theonsing for the paM few de¬ 
cades). In no sense dneii the Bank extract its 
ideas from observed economic experience. 
As will be seen, its predictions shout the 
efficiency i mprovemeots thai I i heral pol icies 
are supposed to assure are ofien wHIdly 
inaccurate. 

In detail, adjustmeni pKkuges typically 
include the follnwing policy moves: 

—liberalisauon of foreign trade, beginning 
with replacement of import quotas hy tariffs, 
and subsequent reduction of the tarifTs and 
expoit subsidies; 

—simuliancnuidy orabti Itter, libcnlisaiion 
of the exicroal capital account lo faciliule 
cross-bofOer financial flows; 

—deregulation of the home financial mar¬ 
ket. aimed at equalising asset rales of reiura, 
as disoLssed above; 

—dcregulalion of labour markns and de¬ 
control of business decision-making: 

—lax reduction and rationalisation; and 
—privatisation, which is based on (he idea 
that privately owned enterprises are 
intrinsically moreefllciem than firovsowned 
by the suic. In practice, veiling olT uiUe- 
owned firms oBcn amounts to a (Isial stop¬ 
gap lo close budget defKiis opened hy rapid 
lax mhKlions. 

To inquire about (he excels of ihcse 
policies, one can ask two utn» of questions: 

Have 'successfor developing economies 
relied on a lihcml economic policy mix? 

Where the Wnshingioo blend has he«d. 
applied, has ll gcncraied economic 'suc«| 
cess'? Why nr why nut? 




We COD sketch tnswen (o the Ituer qucs* 
lions by reviewing expenences io pl^Kes 
where the Fund and Bank have tad i major 
say in economic pdicy formacion. Because 
they help shed li^t on ihe Indian scene, we 
resuici cm observuions to a few semi- 
iAduttriaJised country case histonea: Chile. 
Argentina. Mexico, and Turkey/ 

Chile is usually considered the number 
une success cose for liberalism, on the basis 
of its rapid, expon*lcd growth since the mid* 
19!K)s. However, a is worth noiing (hat the 
country went through a very long transition 
toward the free mariici under a very tough 
military govemmcnt--*<knenl Pmochellouk 
oflice in 1973. Oespiie their use of (he best 
IMF medicines, he and his economic leam 
jid noi succeed in stabilising inflation and 
curtailing output losses uniil exports took 
off. In other words, stabilisation did not 
come before adjustment (and in fact depend* 
cd on ihe lauet). contrary to the usual 
Washington chronology. 

Looking backward, many Chileans now 
lay that iheir current rapid growth justifies 
he dozen years they spent in the pelHkO' 
xonumk desert. But had they been able to 
ook forward in 1973 with foreknowledge 
)f Ihe difficulties that reform would create. 

1 is nol so clear thai they would have chosen 
o take the free market paih. Bven after 
icvend years of robust output expansion, real 
ncomc levels for most households are not 
ar above ihcir levels of 1970, as an initially 
snoiual income distribution has become 
itrikingly worse. 

Moreover. Chi le's path was not fully guided 
)y the free market. The public sector invest* 
id heavi ly in copper mini ng (the once dorm* 
uM, and still Important export sector). For 
lecades prior to their growth spurts, it inter* 
fetwl to support the new export industries, 
ria cheap credits for planting and public 
nvesimenl in forestry and paper projects, 
echnical support for new varieties, quality 
lontrol, etc. in fruits, and enforced mergers 
ind corporate rcstructunng in fishenes. The 
lew Chilean way is certainly via copitalUm. 
lut it combines strong elements of public and 
Hi vale sector partnership vdled by free 
narket rhetoric. 

The same sort of rhetoric also dominates 
in the other side of the Andes mountains, 
n Argentina which has been growing 
apidly since 1991, Inflation there was 
Jowed dramatically by a non*IMF package 
:ombining austerity with frozen money 
vages and exchange rate (the peso was 
legged one^o*one with the drillar in a new 
!!onstiiutiun). and a good deal of govern* 
nent arm'twisung applied to enterprises to 
xep their mark'Ups down, UKkily for its 
lesigners, this package was impo^ just 
vhen irtarest rates were cut sha^y in the 
J5. leading lo subsianiltl repatriation of 
lapiial flight alWr the Argentine bourgeoisie 
Uid apeni i decade building up nest eggs, 
ibroad. Since it owed most of the foreign 
lebtbuiltupiiithe 19709,ihegoven>mem's 


budgd boKltad fieMiy frino reduced iitts* 
eat obbgations. By gating iBcreat r«ei. 
AgMrianCennaJBank G ownpf Cicenspen 
was far more useful to Argeatma lhan Tn* 
wry Secretary Brady whb bif debt resche* 
duling achemea. 

Growth in Argealioa has been conaump* 
tioH'Icd, Repatrtaed resources have been 
inverted in financial mvkets athome. wtudi 
have generated substaMial ftps>%| gains in 
peso terms as fortign octasge cootinues to 
How in. This new wealth has nosdy been 
directed toward higher household purchases. 
with a big import cooteni financed by the 
continuing capital iaflow. Levels of new 
physical capita focirtaion lemain low. If 
capacity limbs do not begin to bind, the 
m^l cart continue to work lo long as 
Argerwina maintains ioftows of exiemal 
fiiUAce. However, that may prove diffkull 
as a d eyee of residual inflation increasingly 
strengthens (he real value of the peso, thus 
facilitating still higher iitaoru. In the a^ 
sence of currency devaluation (precluded 
the Constitution), there is an ever*increasing 
risk of renewed capital flight. Maybe an 
export nuracle or a bur« of exiemal genero* 
lily will keep the bal«tce of payments under 
control, but I would not bet h^ily on that 
outcome over the neat couple of yean. 

Mexico resembles Argaotoia. except that 
(he economy is sUfpaitt. after iincnsive 
Bretton Woods ueaimenc since thedebtentis 
of 19B2. Rnanaal speculation is flounshing 
but scKOcne distnbu^ has become subsian • 
tially mOR unequal. For (he past few yean. 
Mexico has bad a trtae deficit on ihe order 
of5 percem ofODFffinaDced by renewed 
capital inflows, as in the real of Latin 
America), which il has used to support 
Acgomw outpul growth, lathe 197Qs. similar 
trade defidn were aarodated wMh output 
growth rates of 6 per ceart or more. 

The Tool cauK of this pioWem is a pri vale 
investment collapse, in pan because 
Mexican authorities have bad .lo ntantain 
hi^ ital inicrcsi rates to keep money flow* 
ing in from Wall SticM. Moreover, public 
investment which historically stimulated or 
'crowded in' private capita) formation has 
been reined in acconfeng to die Washiogton 
view. National saving has gone down as 
well, even more than in Argeatina where M 
least the consumption boom has supported 
local e^nomic activity. 

Supposedly the enactmen of the North 
American FraeTride A^aamM (orN AFTA) 
in late 1993 would off a Mexican io* 
vestment boom, but that has not happe n ed 
so far. Instead, the threat that massive maize 
imporu under NAFTA would wipe oirt the 
livelihood of small famm making up 5* 10 
percentofilKpopulara was one of tnuy 
factors contributing to die revolt io the large* 
ly tribal (in Indian usage) stale of Chiapas. 
The uncertainty provoked by Chiapas and 
(he assassination of the offleial pvty's presi* 
dential candidM will hold down private 
capita formation for a long time to come. 


Closer to die subconti&ent geographically 
(»d Mt so far distant in tenna of social 
structure). Turkey was once considered an 
orthodox mir ic k . Its exports shot up in the 
early 19tteatei tarty sutaardstabilUaticn 

supported by ample capita ioflows ceapond- 
iftf to geopolitical fecton. The new econo¬ 
mic team cut real wages, peasants’ uicoines 
via adverse dtifts in the terms of trade, and 
government spending. The country had built 
up an industrial base over decades of Inward* 
looking poltciea, and with deceased internal 
maikeu these producers started to look 
abroad. By happenitance, demand boomed 
in the region ttianke to the 1979 oil shock 
and then (he lran*lnq war. Aided by cu^ 
rency depredation and ample subsidiei (up 
to one-third of the value of foreign sales), 
exports and output grew rapidly ihroug)i the 
mid* 1980a. 

For several masons, the miracle unravelled 
soon (hereafter. In an allegedly MberalUed 
economic environment. i he provision of state 
support IO enteiprisei was taken out of the 
han^ of a relatively fair bureaucracy and 
relocated in the prime minisrer's office. Pay* 
offs and 'rents' (the returns garnered from 
ao assured market positiM. for example, the 
posaession of an import quota) were passed 
out politically, angering elements of the 
emrepreneurial c lass left out of the largesse. 
More ominously, workers and peasants re¬ 
nted against ibeinncomc losses, and forced 
maauve wage increases and pro-agricullure 
shifts in the lermi of trade in the late 1980s. 
The distributional framework for the miracle 
collapsed, and by 1994 the economy was In 
the midst of a 'lively, entertaining rinancial 
crisis" in the words of my Turkish colleague, 
Korkut Boraiav of the University of Ankara. 

The bonoffl line of these vignettes it that 
when orthodox packages succeed (as to date 
in Chile), they do so thanks to cootingent 
events and a substantia] dose of non-ortho* 
doxy. By creating distributional conflicts (at 
least ieuntiy and sometimes activdy) ard 
ftoancial specularion as opposed to real 
invesuneni, (hey run a strong risk of falling 
apart, in both the economic and political 
spheres. High interest rates to lure in foreign 
capita and a strong exchange rite to facili¬ 
tate a trade deflat to acccunmodato the capita) 
inflows make the prospects for investment* 
led growth that nuch worse. 

Morals from Ltase observations can easily 
be drawn for India, but before dcang that it 
makes sense to address our first question 
Ibove—have successful developing econo¬ 
mies wkiptcdtta Washington nmdel? In one 
important case—that of South Korea—(he 
answer is clearly 'No'.’ 

The Idtmoiif slate intervention in South 
Korea tas been the creation an "Ind^eo- 
derH economy... with sufRcient technolo¬ 
gical capabili^ to penrnt a reasonable living 
sundaiti withwi a chronic balance of pay- 
menu defidr. To arrive «thdrgoils, Kow 
plannen eoniiiianily co-ordinated macrc^ 
econo mi c and todustrial piriides. usually 


pyint the letter precedeace. buteed of 
eggrcgite demend mnetenem. keeping up 
invemneni ww tSte cprder of die day. Koica't 
emphisit Oft huildmg up producUon capaciry 
was accompanied dy pnuJent fUcai policy, 
numemis measures limed M boMiog dovm 
comumptioo. and ample credit creation 
targeted toward pioduciiua sectors deemed 
'priority’ at any rime. 

Tbe main features of Korean industrial 
strategy remained stable over the years, First, 
a theme continually developed in official 
documents was that 'the market mechanitm 
cannot be entirely trusted to increase com- 
petirive advantage by industricfi'’. so that 
branches likely to et\joy high productivity 
growth and/or income^lisHc demand were 
to be pomoted at ''promitiDg strategic in* 
duatries". They were given cuatom*designed 
financial. tcchnicaJ, and administrative 
port. Picking winners turned out to be an 
operational concept in an economy like South 
Korea’s (and. earlier. Japan's) which was not 
operating on world techrHilogical frontiers. 

Corrective feedback to the selectxMi pro* 
cess was provided by ongoing, broad report* 
ing of aciiviiiel of ’priority’ firms to the 
government. The economic bureaucracy thus 
had access to detailed business information, 
which proved essential fpr effective Indus* 
trial policy. ’CreMive desinicUon* of obso¬ 
lescent firms wu assurud by the govern* 
mem's use of its acquired knowledge to 
weed (Ml inefficient production opcraitons 
in successive waves of rationalisations, 
mergers and liguidatiuns. Individual con* 
gkimemtc firms (the famous chaeboli) were 
clearly subject to discipline, even though as 
a group they had privileged access lo stale 
resuurces. Noise and static in dealings 
between the state and producers were re* 
duced by the faa that apex organisations 
were engaged on buih sid^ of the dialogue. 

Stxond. in line with this strategy, intense 
effort lus devoted to acquiring technology 
(a huge public investment in education was 
economically mobilised exactly in this 
fashion). For this reason, direct foreign in* 
vettment was st rictly regulated while foreign 
technologies were banned In sectors in which 
domestic counterparts were available. Firms 
were encouraged to practise reverse engi* 
oeering. along with licensing and purchase 
of technologies not avallaUe at home-^ 
under bureaucratic guidance. 

'Riird, tlwre was a consistent emphasis on 
attaining economies of scale. goal was 
reflected bi many mergers of small firms 
miiiated or subsidised by ihe govenuneni. 
e g. tn the chenucal. automobile, fatiliser, 
and other sectors. There was an ongoing 
campaign to restrict entry and control c^ac* 
ity expansion in various sectors to cunail 
'exccialve competition* in (he form of big 
swing! In investment and price wars In 
industries with decreasing com. 

Fourth, within the ^neraJly expaMionary 
maore-ecoMmicen vlrepmaM, cr^t aUoct* 
(ion was aggressively practised. The banking 


syKeo was early on. giving the 

Mte efTective coaml over all iinportaM 
finaDoal flows (aided by tight fcrcip ex¬ 
change lestricUoos). ’Nky loans* wiib 
subsidiied iotefesi rates a^or priority 
rsioiung accouii fc d for over half of bank 
credru In the IMOs md 1970s. 

These features of Kofcan industrial plan¬ 
ning suggest seven] cowluskim relevant to 
ecoirainics such as Incba't. One is that there 
can be a bargainir^ sohdioa among peak 
organisations to resmin rent-seeking, with 
rapid output growth and the sale’s power 
to punish recalciirints in the background. 
Rents were certainly created for Ihe chaebols 
by their privileged poahien. yet they became 
production powerhouses ind not leeches 
thri vu^ on public Isrgeese. Moreover, they 
were effectively guided by tite bureaucracy. 
since channels were created for it lo get 
access to business information. 

The eeononuc bureaucracy itsdf was an 
essential Korean player. It was ’embedded’ 
in the society in the sense that it could act 
auiommously for the jMk good as it saw 
fit. without completely being taken over by 
patronage and reru-seeking. From a rent* 
seekers’ heaven prior lo the Korean war, 
conditions were creaied for an effective 
bureaucracy lo emerge. 

The dialogue among the bureaucricy and 
the chaebol permitted Korea (akmg with 
other countJiee in east and south-east Asia, 
using simitar cnsfiluUcms) lo practise eco¬ 
nomic planning effectively In a c^talisi 
environment. Shod •term allocetive efikien- 
cy < ’getting prices right* along Washington 
lines) was often sacrifleed to long-term 
productive efTiciency or rapid productivity 
growth. Consnous rent creation on the pan 
of the state was the key to constant intkisirisl 
upgradiog and realisation economics of 
scale. In the long run. huge steel mills and 
shipyards made sense. 

Bnally. the institutional basis fbr the South 
Korean miracle was invented over arelauve- 
ly short time. Chamois, trading companies, 
the planning bureaucracy, and (he macro¬ 
economic policy mU lU emerged intheeariy 
1960s in a croaiive bursi. ObvkHuly. such 
institutions cannot be transferred without 
modincaiion lo other national comexis. but 
partial functional cquivaientsm^ well prove 
relevant in India ind elsewhere. 

To summarise, if South Korea shows that 
(Itt state em effectively intervene in the 
ecoiK»ny. the examples dbcussedeariier sug¬ 
gest (hat an anempi by the authorities not 
to intervene and turn all dedsion-malang 
over m the market can backfire for a variety 
of reasons not just confined to the spbere of 
economics. The politkal coalition which 
backed reform in Chile, Argentina, Mexico, 
and Tkirkey was made up of the Bretton 
Woods institutions and other foreign actors, 
industrialists in a position to gam from 
liberaliMion and an export push (by no 
means compniing the total of national finm). 
financial spcculmofs. households in the top 


10-70 per cent of the income distrihutim 
who could afford an ample amy of new 
consumer goods in a liberalised trade re* 
gime. and a local economic lechnocncy 
which put the new p^icy packages in place.. 

The losere included people in the bottom 
SO per cent of the disinbution, some in^r- 
lant industrialists, and old political elites. 
When reforms failed to take hold, the out¬ 
comes included novel forms of corruption 
practised by the beneficlanesof liberalisation, 
financial speculation. sugnoiH private ca¬ 
pital accumulation (not stimulated by public 
invcsimcni which had been cui hack), accel¬ 
erating inflation pushed by diurihutional 
conflku. lagging nu^, high inierest riles, 
and an overvalued exchange rate. All these 
are familiar problems which market fnend* 
liness was supposed loovercome. Whertthey 
did rear (hear heads, the refwm coalition rw 
the risk of falling apart—it has done so 
already in Turkey, and Mexico and Argen¬ 
tina do nut seem far behind. 

What will happen in India of course re- 
mams 10 be seen. But in the absence of good 
monsoons for ihe next two or three years, 
sustained export growth over ihe same 
period, and an invest mem recovery which 
wilt probably have lo he led by ihc stale. I 
would not bet the lamily fami on the success 
the current reform aitempi. The appea^ 
ance of exchange appreciation, diriritMiion* 
al tensions, or a s^d-up in inOaiion (al¬ 
ready near the local politH'ii flashpuini) would 
make prospects considerahly worse. On the 
other hartd. a puAh toward sensible public 
investment policy and directed uitervennon 
os m Easi Asia would make a wager on an 
Indian growth miracle a much more appeal¬ 
ing choke. 

Notes 

(Leciare delivered »i the India Infemaiiona) 
Centre, NewUelhi, Apnl 20. IVU4 I un grateful 
(0 the Dniled Suie> Educolional Foundalim la 
India for miking my vjsii possible | 

1 The ’Wasbinglon conrensai’ label U due lo 
iohn WillionKon of the InshtMe for (luer* 
nooonal Ecnaomics. a liberal Washington 
think lank. 

2 Documootaiiun has been buill up over the 
ycora by several sources, ir^luding Ihe World 
Insntute for Devel^MneM EcorRimki Research 
(WIDER) in Helsinki. WIDER bosed research 
underlies three munogra^ihs in which 1 hod a 
hand: Vaneltes nf Stob4UsoUim Exp^rif/iit 
(Oxford UiHvcrsiry Press. I9M), on edited 
volume called TV kocty Rottd m keform (M IT 
Press. IV93), and The Market Meets lu Match 
(Harvard Univeraity Preu. 1994), co-ouihored 
by Alice Amsden. iacek Kochosuw icz and me: 

3 Forde4aiU,see Che cowflOy studies summarised 
in Varulies StahiUtauun Experience. 

4 More detail is available in The ffmky to 
Hefi>rm and nore lecent country papen pra- 
pared for WIDER. 

i Good deicripooru of Korea’s economic itra- 
wgy are given by Alke Amsdcn,AiM’.<Air« 
CuuulOaford University Press. l9R9jandKa* 
fooA Ctung, ’The Political Economy oflnduo- 
irtaJ Policy in Korea' {CamtrMjie Joanai^ 
EttmiMmrx. IV93, pp l.ll-5?> The quototiow^ 
m rlw lexl come from these oo'hoa. 




I wektime )«v al lo #k SSih Aivwl 
General Meeting of ^ Ctufpifrf. 

CONSOUDATINC THE PAST, 
KJILDING A BETTER FUTURE 

The year 1993'94 was a year of hi^ |rowih (v 
your Company. Cm Turnover repitered a new 
0 ^ Rs. S09i2 Crore, «i increase of 90% Mr 
previovs yeac. Cross profic before interest and 
depfetiation at Rs. 9).12 crorc was 99% and 
Prwt after taa more than doubled to i, 3273 
crore. The taminsPer Share increased to Rs. f0.1l 
on the substaoliaiy enhanced capital {awapi as 
against Rs. S.60 per share m (he prcwogsycar. The 
Erectors haw recommended a Dividend of 30% 
on the increased equity capital. 

Improved performance in al (he divisions of the 
Company was achieved inplie of compctiim 
inarhet coriditiom ard riungemts. Thn was pn^ 
due to the thrust on higher capacity gtAsatiofl. 
betterment of productivity factors, cost reduction 
measures, quality upgradation and locus on niche 
maritet 

The source of our Company's flren^ has been the 
courage 10 Uhe bold deewn weh a future tocuved 
vision ard the vri to succeed. Our strategy lor 
ludmhip is to mcreasc capacities, sben^hen 
financial resources, lay emphasis on research and 
dewloprnerR, maintain hi^ dandards of qu 
and nurture human resources. 

Keeping this in view, an imviliMiil of Ri. 2000 
Oort h« been plapned, of uAlch li. 1000 Gore 
«i feudiy • iitcwitid yc« RseV. T1 hiw 4 result 
in sydajnt enhancement cf our Paper ard Cemoi 
opatiliQ and cosolidation of the PdyCKtr fibres 
and Maywbe Tape businescs. 

I dial nw dwdi on dc si^iificanct of hio ri^ 
changes in fMir Company. 

OhsM SyMlwtio Ud. lOSU-KD'profnQtodbygs- 
vrii me^ with die Company. This mer g er ii a 
'mener of rtren^', as this amon has airtady 
resuNed in himr sales and profits, besides 
enhancement d aiet^Be and net wc^ of the 
Company. TMi wil add a rvw dimensicn in our 


StgJtflMfil of SM Hart Sh$nkar Sfngftinto, 
ChMkm§n 4 Mmglng Director, &t th9 $Sth Anogsl 
Gmof AfMfnff fmid on Soturday. tho $th Augu$t t994 


pjrneyttwuidac ai erm e dypwdLViMCcm pa ny 
Is now wel dhersITied being en^ged in dv 
manubdure of ^per, GemerR. Pdy^ Fibre A 
Yam, al core sector inArtirici^ vd Magnetic Tape 
an indudry cd (he future. Al of Am am h^ 
^owdi MirtVio. 

In order to apprcpiat d y reled die Compviy^ 
vowing corportoe we id its muMm t n si oryl 
Dusines adwibes, the name (d your Comparty ha 
been diangtd to IX Cerp ton Straw 
ProduebUd. 


Today, a we mow into Ml on of ftentotoi and 
dfia^ busim adMiy. |K Ceip is wel posltoicd 
to consohdaie (he achificmeno cf die pat and to 
build on (he epportunbes dw die future cfferi 
Being a core sector entorprito. otf advantage is dia 
dicreisaB J wug dw naidbf our produ ct s, to pirg 
pact wiin our nabon's rapid a t i el apff cn We 


I would now bricly ded widi da etonomic lefonto 
andtaksdiead 

PAa AND REWARDS OF REFORMS 

One dear lewn did oai be tomn ton wdi 
economic reforms diat hive been Utfidicd is to 
there is a close conneebon between Aeir pace and 
reward, VMiese d* refom have been la*ieKhto 
such « detotongef indutos* a fterd attRude 
towwds foreifls i m es t me n t and a leaWc ra> 
ali^imerg cf (he exfernd vto of to RtM 
oi^ lesubt hiw been good. They are reoedad in 
to perhymance of csrnpato in to lowof b«^ 


GFTO$$ REVENUE 

liOhoarQ 


t«?ao 


eifos. 


11 1WMO i a»oi \manm^ tmat 

capi(af and improvemcfl to eq»r% On to oto 
hM where (he chan^ AdM hM boenii^, 
a to to CM of letouchtoi Ftoato iMtotov 


aerioto driA ^ Fes to M 

adequacy and quai(y of id totarudure. I 

TASKS BEFORE GOVERNMDa & 1 

PRIVATE mrERPRISE I 

Even in to mod bee of mito ecDnomio, bJ 
maao«Dnotnic poldes of Goverrnm itifl^^ 
to l ea bfcy of produd. labour aid finantid 
martets. In our own e co nomy, die role d 
Goiicmmeni k both cribeal and cnidto. Hip 
structural budgetary deficiU and h'kei i< 
adniin toito he prioa preempt satn^ tocreau 
om and adversely aled budnea confidence, 
nw oto before M GovemmefR at many: 

toaetoindmaittoiadaHemacr&«cariQiTK 
emtovneN wbh a oermton( budgetary 
monetary to omducto to pto toiity anf 
bw dart and kw^tenn totM rdei 
^ toefirntoafc ta tolreyjljdDq^barimto^ 
in to wiy of resOuduringof cnierprbes. 

~ to help todton prhair entetprbe aoain vto 
ds »d compM to ^obd maibets. 
hivaie enteraria to India abo hive to undertit 
riyriy Ito. rest and fomrricet ewy buwnes entir 
mutt be RKse (han ready (0 adjurt ibetf to (he nn 
cn whids b already here. Over^woded diou^ ilv 
lem ^obtoabon may toady seem (0 nrne. ir s 
becoming m tomebn^ acoimte r e Hetfion d 
uto I Iwpp^ntog to buinss to worU owr. i' 
mem not ordv to deeperm of Inlepbm 
between ntoni cconomiB bu M the qM d 
to precM ovw ever brgBr pvt of to wodi Ik 
dM v^ and ^oW mm pbee are a reality 
Mo ooMry and no bum* entepitoe on to 
dwltored im to wto4 of tortge. 

I wtod now ike to review to wlois heiness cf 
toCompMy. 

PAPER 

KhtoMli 

The Paper Mft had yet another j«r of Qw TOOS 
capacity ubfisabOA. Thrust on product-nii 
Qpbni^ liou^ tore iddRfon and quifo 


«B of pmiw, tocoinintoetoni to eidi ouciil 
icm, to diea hme bm mtouk if dl 
And, in to are* where to RformW not been 
me o wing dfcdhe~ nnnegidpdicaiBpto 


nowe to cipicRy to 2S,SOO tonno per ye» 
Vkib the conwbeiorin of.Odorine tJmd 
bleachii^ ^ the end of the w. further 
In^owmont to ptodM quAy wi be achieved 
(hwbnugiuapiQimi bonhtobfbywd 










A NEW IDENTITY, 


K Paper Mifc ii now vH ertmdwd Ji 4 lMdn| 
menufectufer of hi|h quility pipm. TNi ii 
nideneed by jour Cen^ being 
mingbctuRf of Copier Papw in Ik cn^ Md 
hMn| MMricanI marlot shMi of onknnertied 
tondi, M M4 Suface SUed Miyiihn and die 
tnamd Board Oum the ym. new ftda of 
paper were iniroducea indu9n|*|K Ljmt*, for dw 
M (kre in the cn^. D^orii of lelea fads of 
paper cDrtinue to ^ow. 

TkCenmlMpMliUi 
you are aware^ Ik Central MA UiM 
wai acquired. I am happy 10 report dial dte endie 
Plant with a capacity of 45,000 tonnes per amen 
of paper has bm commkioned aAer vrMtton. 

TKs unit has an inkftid adnniapeof proRi^ 
^ major madets s«d as to raw maira souftB. 

Tk icqMon ««d4 Mif dwoaml cipviy ef 
the two unA to 140^000 lonnes per aMM which 
leprewkimedanlwoBdiiyiltoMiwiMM 
ieoweiditNigcapadly. 

0TOS8 PROFIT 
I tfW. n Cfomat 

llOiMten) 


saM 
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hdBbUPlMtdkw 

While tk bf term fowdt pnxpeds k dw 
^ndu% ire'iood Ik Indutfry m to |ur todr to 
meet diedoTM by adequate pbnnirf of opKiy* 

9ie abenoe of a praycah* fmemmenl podey k 
ikustrial ptentotim of renee^^ 
impo <k to il wyntito we token to enyedwt 
adequate riw material k tk Pm Indkolry k 
9 t*idk torot^ wich pkMicineu kporto 


Mol be a permanent and bi^ tenn telurioA to 
kyaiwi<kinflBdtoepurt0kty ea htoy 

ttourcei 


FOCUSSED VISION 


CEMENT 


UUm Com acMewd a hi^ praduedon of 
Si7 be MT of Cement during toe yeo. Conerd 
denynd in (he cwtiy, thajh hi^ dan the 
pmkn year, ftw to a dmov pace dien aoBs 
ymCenefdb,o^nm p mler^^■nedd ^ l ^■d 
The Mutoy 8 kpeU ofiaidi inpoMd shmt 

in dw coming ywir * ^ moienadhtfa|Mho 

mom en um. 


haw kpiwtod oner dw pmwow yaardue to Mm 
pmduc^, kser emenciei ik coto toducSon. 
to recofudon of to embd QMtoy cordorMf to 
totemamf Stondatoi, I hto been awarded ISO 
SOOIquddy certtoc toi on. \jkimi Cement dto 
bmd toe shield b dw best maid periofwanoe 
indtore|k>> 

Tk CompoiyH Cerm opadly to be«g tooatoed 
from 4 k ttrmato 15 lac tennB po onum to (he 
eiaein|loctoiaik (recM cd d» |M 8 to bj suini 
and (he pofict 8 ogNOad to be coRgdeaed by toe 
endofdseyw. Tk hopedibctoipatoyifaynccd 
under a tom BtoA tineef OedL k 8 prepotod to 
rak toe capardy kdar to TO he torms ps 
amunt 

|X Udtopar Udpag ibmd OKUUU 
You oamve that JKUULwopmotedbyyour 
Contoto'y ^ ^^toAdtiBn of Udai^ Cemem totods 
mikjPkdwP hm UAtoiiatogccricentTk 
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h cases of mass conversion Muslims to Hinduism, the cetural thrust has been on their de-Istamisation rasher than 
on their accepting the Hindu religion. The Muslim castes which luve been parrkularfy vulnerable to Hindu missiorary 
efforts have been those which are only nominally Muslim and retain many Hindu customs and beliefs. Most of the 
mass conversions have tKcurredamong Muslim ftajput groups. The Hindu missionaries, too. have shown an inordinate 
interest in converting the socially dominant and powerful Muslim Rajpuss and not the 'lower' Muslim castes who form 
the majority of the Indian Muslim population. Finally, the mass conversions have mostly occurred in the back ward regions 
of northern India where feudalism is still largely intact and where brahminism has not been challenged by assertive 
‘lower’ castes. 


'niEorigin of the term 'Hindu' can be inccd 
to (he incieot Peniuu who em^oyed to 
refer lo (he inhabiuno of India who were 
unified not by belief in any single set of 
religious docirinea hue by memtership in 
hierarchically arranged ’;a(it' (ca$te$) wMch 
colleclively formed whM was known as (he 
'vaitia vyav8s(ha’ (caste syiicm) What 
today goes under (he name of (he 'sanaian 
dhami' (Hinduism) refers exaerttially to (he 
duties and rights of individuals ai members 
of castes imo which they are bom. (he dharma 
of each caste being differenl. Hence, caste, 
and not any common set of religious beliefs 
and customs. forms the bedrock of the H indu 
religion and mkIiI onkr. 

Unlike, for insiance, Islam and Christia* 
Ally. Hinduism lacks any creed which non* 
Hindus arc required to accept in order lo 
enter ihe Hindu fold. Theoretically, since 
birth in a particular Hindu caste alone qual¬ 
ifies one to be considered a Hiivlu. non* 
Hindus cannot convert to the sanatana 
dharma. However, the spread of Hinduism 
frenn the Hindu heartland of 'aryavarta' (the 
Cangeiic belt of north India), not only to the 
tesi of the subcontioeru but even to far'Off 
Indo-Chlna, Malaysia and Indonesia In 
andem times suggests (hat in actual practise 
if has been possible for norwHindu groups 
to be HInduised. This Hinduisation process 
is. in fact, still under way among many 
aboriginal and other non-Hindu groups in 
India who are outside (he pale of the caste 
system. 

HipiDUiSATiON Process 

Till recently, the process uf Hindulsaiion 
proceeded in a completely unorganised fash* 
ion. Typically, iiinerani brahmin priests 
would venture off into non-Hindu domaiiks 
and establish mutually supportive relation- 
ships with the mling chieftains of those areas. 
The pnesls would confer upon them Ihe 
exait^ staius of ksbsiriya (winiof caste) 


and. in turn, the chieftains would recognise 
the brahmins as their spintu^ precqnon and 
would grati (hem extensi ve Ireidhotdmgs as 
well as other forms of stale pemnage. Orad- 
ually. the brahminical values, customs and 
beliefs would then filter down from the 
chieftaini to their sub)actt ki^ng to their 
evenuti HindvisaikMi and thpr absorption 
into Ihe caste system, tnainly as sudras 
(uncouchabJes and menial castes). 

Today, however, this unorganised 
Hittduisation proceu is being supplemented 
with planned und organised mUiionary cf* 
forts of such groups as the Arya Sams), the 
V ishwa Hi ndu PanshKi (VHP), the Reshtnya 
$ wayacnaevak Sangh (RSS). (he ftianaknshna 
Mission, etc. *n>e$e outfits do not restrici 
themselves merely to the propagation of 
rdigkws tends, bgi also run a network of 
schools, dispensaries and community* 
service centres for many of the non-Hin^ 
gioups among whom (hey are proselytising. 

Traditionally, Hinduisadoo of non-Hindu 
groups occurred in a very gradual fashion 
over a long penod of droe. sometimes ex* 
lending over several geoervions. This was 
because it was essentially an extended pro¬ 
cess of cuhursl iransforTMtkn. In (his soue. 
therefore, it would not be endrdy p roper to 
$pe^ of 'conversion' to HiAduiam sirsce 
non-Hindus admitted into ibr Hindu caste 
system were not required to accept any 
particular set of beliefs and cuttoms as a pre¬ 
condition. What HiiKhiiaadon Ad entail was 
(he a cce pt ance of certaia brahminical no¬ 
tions. such as (he Karma tSteery. belief in Ihe 
siqnmacy of the toahnun caste and oOser* 
vance of the rules of caste purity and pol¬ 
lution. Non-Hindus gatned entry imo the 
Hindu fold through t^s acculturatioo pro* 
ccis which occurred aMiide their accom¬ 
modation within the CM syvtem. 

Unlike, for example, in Islam, where non- 
Muslim individuals and groups become 
Muslims immediately upon their racitaiion 
of the Islamic creed in Hinduism, which 


lacks a set of fundamental tenets binding 
upon all its followers, ent/y of non-Hindus 
cannot he Instantaneous. Hcncc, 'conver¬ 
sion' ID Hinduism occurred as the result of 
a iMg process involving not the acceptance 
of any partfcularreligioasdocthncbut, rather, 
Ihe irr^ibing of brahminical cultural tionns 
legitiinsing the caste system. This went along 
with the discarding of euxtoms incompatible 
with these cultural norms. 

*niis gradual process of Hinduisation 
throu^ cultural change ii, however, today 
hdng added tu by Hindu misAionsry groups 
which conduct 'shuddhi karen' (‘purifica¬ 
tion ntuais' or conversion ceremonies) of 
non-Hindui. who become Hindus immedi¬ 
ately upon the completion of the initiation 
rites.' 

In India the closest Lies that an individual 
has are widi members of lus or her own caste 
or jail. The jati is an endogamuus, com- 
mensual unit affording security as well as 
an identity to its memben. Membership of 
a>ati is restricted only tn those who are bom 
into it. It is difficult, if not impossible, fer 
a Hindu to exist in isolation from his or her 
own paiticular jati. Hence conversions in 
India to or from Hinduism (or any other 
religion for that matter) generally take the 
fonn of mass conversions. Entire Jabs con¬ 
vert together instead of isc^ated Individuals 
changing their religious allegiancts. Today, 
however, the Arya Samaj, a neo-Hindu outfit, 
arranges for both individual as well as mass 
conversions. Non-Hindus getting married to 
Hindus now can, and. indeed, often do, 
coavenio Hinduism through the Ajy a Samqi. 
This is a very recent development, whic^ 
the 'sanauni' (orthodox) Hindus frown 
upon since the Hindu scnpuires explicitly 
proschbe Inter-cute and inter-religious 
maniagu. 

The vast mayoricy of India's over 120 
millioA Muslims are descendants of low- 
caste Hindus who converted to Islam to 
escape from die oppression of die higher 



OtfW idd iB wftvh of equtlHy «id 
Rafdy dMIndividuilfteoAveRby ihemidvo. 
for OuU would hive mevu oomfitoiely cui> 
ling off didr ties with (heir eistes. Hefice, 
ctitM catte groups embnccd Iilm together 
and then adopiedi oew, Islenised or Anbic 
caste ippeUsOonforthenadvet Forinmnce. 
(he ORiis (wcivers) of Bihir b^in u> call 
Utenue) ves iRiaris after becoming Mualima.' 
In Punjab, the musalUa bhingis (sweepen) 
adopted the more respectable ode of Mu^lia. 
Id ail these cases, the endogamous caiie unit 
which was in existence prior to convennn, 
retnained intact even aPer that. *nus It how 
Muslim society in India has come to be 
characterised by a muldpUciiy of endogt' 
mout caste groups. As shall be discussed 
later on. it is (be existoKe of canes among 
the Indian Muslims that allows for the pro¬ 
cess of Hinduisaiion to (^aieamoi^ (hem 

HiNMJISATtON Of UdUT* MuSUMS 

% 

Converslorts of Hindu ca5(es to Istam fbr 
social emancipation from the shackles of the 
caste system proceeded steadily so long as 
the Muslims Nvero pdiiicaHy dominant in 
India. Thereafter, with the esuMishment of 
British rule, this process slackened con¬ 
siderably. in the early years of the present 
century the British rulers began instituting 
political reforms granting Indians a certain 
measure of self-govemmem. These new op* 
ponunities. such as limited voting rights ai^ 
representutiun on local body councils, were 
apportioned among the various religious com¬ 
munities of (he country in accordance with 
their respective numerical proportions. The 
Hindu ‘upper* caste eliie, forming not more 
than 6 per cent of the then Indian population, 
represented a numerically relatively small, 
yet enormously powerful, minority. In order 
(0 comer the benefits of the Britiih-instituted 
reforms, this minority group fell it imper¬ 
ative to enhance the Hindu numencil 
strength. The only way. it could do so was 
by incorporating into the Hindu fold (he 
untouchablei, die aborigi nals and other non- 
Hindu groups. The convenlon of these non- 
Hindus, Ihf^orc. cleariy represented a 
political siraiegy to employ the power of an 
artificially constructed “Hindu majority com¬ 
munity *' CO bolster Uk fonuna of the 'upper* 
caste Hindu nunoriiy. 

As one perceptive scholar observes. 
There ii hardly any region in the subcoeU- 
neiit in which * Hindus*, as they defined 
diemselver byf«re Oaivdhi aitenpud to 
opt or incorporate al 1 Untouchabki commu • 
Aides into die 'Hindu*, fold, represented a 
cohesive or dearly idcniiri^e ‘majertty* 
community,.. The coojurug up of this coe* 
cepicaa be seen ae ao(b^ more dma mote 

eitempt by one elite minority or coeHdoos 

of elite BUnoritlM to dominate ell others.* 
Hence, the organlaed efforti by ‘upper* 
caate HicKhis to proeelytite among te un« 
touchablaa (who, being outciaies. were 


conddered tobeoutside Hiwb cane society) 
and among MiaUiaa and Chriitkns cannot 
be seen in tatekm frws the adder pohtlcal 
rrmiMi tince polkical considentioiu played 
1 very crucial rok in te eodre enterprise.' 
Thu cundmiee lobe the case to diis very day. 

Orthodox, or sauUB, Hindus held thaS it 
wtt not possible fornon-Htote. whom ibey 
conside^ 'impure' ('aibuddh') to become 
Hindus. It was the Arya Sampj. a revivalist 
neo*Hinduou(fitseiupin IgTSbyaOujarad 
brahmin, Deyananda Saras wad. whichbroke 
from ofihodoxy inthis i^ird. It allowed for 
non-Hindus to convert to the Arya Samaj 
sect thrau^ a ntual known as the shuddhi 
karu f'purifWaiion*) cer em ony.^ 

'Shud^ *(* punty') it said to be an ancient 
and ceotnl concept in Hinduism, ll lefert to 
a state of ritual 'purHy* needed for the per¬ 
formance of one’s dhmma. iho cenual com- 
poneiu of which is observing the duties 
assigned by the brahminicd scripuirea to 
one's caste. Since dharrea has both niua) ti 
well as social dimensions, shuddhi rofen to 
the state of 'purity’ required for the perfor¬ 
mance of religious rites and social 
inierccune. 

Shud^i may he lost by 'pollution’, which 
may occur ttiTMgh a de^ or birth m one's 
household or by the touch of 'polluted* 
materials or ’impuie* people. Shuddhi Karan 
refers to the rite through which this 'pollu¬ 
tion' is considered to be removed and ntual 
'purity’ restored, thus en^ling one to regain 
one's caste sMus.' As an orthodox brahmin 
'pundit* opines; 

The absndoameiH oTprahibiied food, separa¬ 
tion of contaa with low penons. and living 

In ooe *a siQisoon accordieg to Vomaaroit^ 

Pharma (d^lb-tysiem) is called Sttdd/u * 

The sbuddhj karan rile seems to have been 
fonnulated in the 19lh century only, though 
efforts were made to bestow upon it an 
andent luttory.' h fiisl made its appearance 
in the context of 'upper* caste Kimhis who 
lost their caste for having crossed the seas. 
The ban oa triveliiog abrtuid had been 
imposed by Hindu scriptures for fear of 
'upper' caste beifig unable lo observe the 
rules of the mainienance o( caste 'purity* in 
foreifn lands. WNh the eataMishment of 
British rule in India many 'high* caste Hindus 
went to England for hl^ier education. Poc 
dus. they were excommunicaied from their 
cattes but now could sedc le-admiasion after 
undergMQga 'punfkatkm’ cer e mony. U was 
this iKwly-invenied ritual that later came to 
be used to convert untouchables and ocher 
non-Hindu groups to Hloduiira. 

Prior to the mass eonvenkms o( certain 
Muslim groups by the Aiya Samaj. there 
had been isolated instancet of individua] 
Mualima undergoing the Aryi shuddhi karan 
ceremony. Most of these early Muslim 
eonveniees lo Kindoiacn were, however, 
eaaes of Hindu convarti 10 Islam reconvert¬ 
ing bo^ to Hinduifm.* The ftm instance of 


(be coovenioo of a bom Mtnliin toUie Arya 
Sama^ was reported in 1877 when Dayananda 
Saraswari performed the shuddhi of a Mus¬ 
lim of Dehra Dun, giving him the Hindu 
name of 'alakhdhari*.* 

Tlw moss converaions of MusHms to 
Hinduism assumed signiftcam proportioos 
only in the 1920s. in the hackd^ ofeon^, 
certed efforts by the Muslim and Hindu ditca 
to inflate thdr numbers so as to enhance their 
political bargaining power. The Arya Samaj 
was particularly successful among Muslim 
groups which were only partially Islanised 
and had still retained many ufiheir old Hindu 
customs and beliefs. Thus, fur instance, the 
sheikhs of Larkana (Sind), a low half Muslim* 
half Hindu caste, were conveiied by tbe 
Sukkur unit of the Arya Sam^j as early u 
in 1905. Similar was the cane with the subrii 
labanas of Ludhiana (Puitjab) ond the 
maiwaris of Ajmer fRajputana), who. like 
the Larkana sheikhs, followed o curious 
mixture of Hindu and Islamic practices.’* 

It is mieresting to note that these group 
converstocis to Hinduism organised by the 
Afya Samaj emailed essentially the giving 
up of a certain Islamic cusioms such at tbe 
burial of the dead, 'nikah*. the visiting of 
'dargaht' and circumcision, rather than (be 
imparting of Hindu religious knowledge to 
the new converts.’' This was poulMy be* 
cause the shuddhi movement wu mobvaled 
far less by the desire to promote spirirualiry 
and moral and religious values (ban by strong 
utti-Muslim passion. 

O^weuiON OF Malkahas and JAtS 

Tbe Arya Samaj claimed to be opposed 
to the caste system based on birth. However, 
It is mteresiing to note, that in the case of 
(he mass conversions of entire Muslims 
groups to Hinduism a crucial component of 
the Arya Samaj missionaiy strategy was rint 
to construct an artificial history of these 
groups as being the descendants of 'upper' 
caste Hindu kshatriya warriors who were 
forcibly converted to Islam, k then sought 
to win them over by instilling in them a false 
pride in this constructed caste identity. prom¬ 
ising them (he restoration of iheji ’upper’ 
caste privileges if (hey were u> de-Islamise 
themselves. All Muslims, including those of 
'upper' caste Hindu descent, were treated by 
orthodox Hindus as ’unclean* and 'impure' 
('acbchul' or 'ashuddh') and hence, for 
Muslim castes of imputed kshatriya descent, 
conversion to Hinduism seemed to offer a 
means to regain many of their caste privi¬ 
leges which they had lost on becoming 
Muslims. Appealing to (he caste sentiments 
of Muslim groups, therefore, played a cncial 
role in (he A/ya Samaj *s mlsstnmiry succes¬ 
ses. Indeed, ihls remains the basic mission¬ 
ary strategy ofHindu missionaries even today. 
Pw instance, (he present heed of the Vlthwg 
Hindu Parishad, asserts; 



The Muslims u4 ChristiMS of this counvy 
were mode lo forget their HtKtu ktesCily. 
yet Iheir keser identity is still inetkukMiiJy 
preserved securely Till this d«y they can 
recall from which pun icular caste they were 
convened end in tixiu cites they coniinue 
to maimaie iheir eoste ideMiiy. This idmity 
alone will, m the fuemt, becone the means 
fur ibeoi to recognise thdr Hindu identity, 
os a result of which the large oumben of 
those who have beencui of? from Hinduism 
will come bKk \Mf> its foid.‘' 

The appealing to caste sentimeiHs formed, 
as in all other similar cases, (he basis of the 
jnosicontfovenial of the Arya Samaj's ma&s 
conversions—the shuddhi of (he Muslim 
malkana rajputs of the wesiern districts of 
ihe United Provinces in (he t920s. 

The term 'malkana* is noi a clan name, 
but is a title deri ved from the word' mi Iki yat* 
or ownership of land. ‘Hic malkanas arc said 
to have been nominally convened to Islam 
under the Afghan rakn from whom (hey 
received cxtdbive land grams in the Jamunt 
iraci in the neighbourhood of Agra. Mathura 
and Delhi, They claimed lo be ihe de!icen> 
dants uf the JaJun rajputs, though some of 
Ihem areal so uid lo have possessed Agarwal 
hania and lurkar brahmin ancai/y.^' The 
malkanas inllowed both Hindu and Muslim 
customs, because of which they were also 
known as idhbiriya ("half Hindu*half 
Muslim"). Yet in the censuses ihcy (ended 
to rciuni themselves as Muslim.s.’^ Their 
population in the 1920s was said to number 
several hundred thousands.'^ 

Efforts to convert Ihe malkanas to 
Hinduism began In the first decade of the 
present century when shuddhi sabhas vrere 
set t^) at various places in the United Prov* 
iflces by Pandit Bhoj Duu Shanna of ihe 
Arya Samaj. In 1907 the Hindu r^puis of 
the Agra division flocked to these s^Htu in 
an altempi lo convert (he Muslim rijputs so 
as to (hereby enhance ihe numencal strength 
of the lajpul community.'* By 1910. the 
Rajput Sabha. which was, along with the 
Arya Samaj. actively engaged i n (he shuddhi 
muycmenuclaimcdio have converted 1.032 
R^pui Mui>llms 10 Hinduism.*’ 

It was, however, only in (he 1920s that the 
dramatic mass conversions of malkanas 
began. The Hrst <t( the^ conversion ceremo¬ 
nies took place at Raibana. near Agra. Within 
the first few months of 1992. over 5.000 
malkanas were .^aid lo have been Hinduised 
and the figure rose to over 30,000 by the 
end of the year." This drive continued till 
1927 or so. by which time iijs reported that 
about 1.63.000 malkanas had entered ihe 
Hindu fold.'* 

In Ihe convereion of (he malkanas, the 
Arya Samaj was actively assisted by the 
Kshatriya Upkanni Mahasibha (Rajput 
Welfare Society). On August .30. 1992, the 
Mahasabha it lla meeiing at Kashi under ihe 
presidentihip of R^a Sir Rampal Singh, 
decided lake back Hindu rajputs who ai 


ooe (Ma or another had Qtmed Muslitns".^ 
The Mahtsabhi sou^ to win over ihc 
Muslim Inputs by iqxaiedly playing (he 
issue of Mrupper casie kahariya mcestry. 
That the Arya Samij had to seek the active 
co-opendoA of (he Mabaubha suggests dial 
despite Hs professed disavowal of the caste 
system, the Aryas did not hesitate Hi m^ing 
as their central nnskmary strategy the evok* 
11 ^ of caste sendmenis. 

In the conversioft of the malkanas (he 
primary aimof the Arya Samaj seems (0 have 
been (heir de^Islamisaison so as to decrease 
Muslim numbers, h is aho evident that (he 
Aiyi Smj was not pacticulariy concerned 
about instructing the new convefU in the 
principles of (he Arya ^ith. Instead, ihe 
malkanas seem to have been reltfbiliused, 
u leaa pvtially. as Hindu kshairiyas. As 
Chinmayananda Saayasi. an active Arya 
missionarv. admined. 

The malfcaaas do aei become Arya or. 

shuddhi bM goto theircommvniiy (Rjjput) 

which is maiidy saoaiaaiai (onhodoi).’* 

That (he Hindu rajpuu* active n»le in 
converting (he malkana rajpuu was Hurred 
mure by an interest in increasing (hear mm* 
bcrsra(her(han hyagenuina sense of bruiher* 
hood is evideni from (he fact that even loday 
(he Hindu r^puU refuse to lotcf'mairy with 
the malkanas. 

The jacs arc a peasant community itihub* 
iling north* wtatem India, Including parts of 
presenlKlay Pakistan. The jau of western 
Punjab are. by and large. Muslims, those of 
central Punjab bang Srkhs and (hose of (he 
eastern disiricu meet ly Hindus. However, in 
the Haryana region of the thca pravirice of 
Punjab, particularly in (he Rohtak division, 
(here lived a significani number of xtety 
Muslim jai cultivators known as Ihe Mula 
jals. This community soon became the focus 
of Ihc Arya Samaj's missionary cJToru/’ 

By 1921. Rohuk had emerged is a major 
centre of the Arya Samaj movcmeni. Nearly 
90 per ccM of the rostered Aryas of this 
region were drawn fmm among (he Hindu 
jals. Chbotu Run. ihe leading jai poUbciin. 
who had a stioi^ base amot^ (he jai peas¬ 
antry of Rohiak. was a staunch Arya Samaji 
and wa( (he main force behind the shuddhi 
of (he mula jals. A( his iutamc. resolulions 
were passed by various Hindu jat pnduyus 
of Ihe Rohiak division calling for ihe onn* 
version of Muslim jals. On November 12. 
1925, a resolulion to the sane effed was 
passed by a massive gathering of Hindu jats 
ai (he pilgrimage town of Aishkar near Ajmer, 
which was presided over by Maharaja 
BiJcMhaSin^ Ihe jat lulerof (he Bharaipur 
state. By 1927, un^ Ck^u's innucftce, 
even tbc jat mahasabWthe leading ]ai 
organisation, had becom/actively invd^ 
in the shuddin mov em ent. In the same year, 
a commiuce presided over by Choudhry 
Chasi Ram. a member of the Punjab Council, 
was set up lo promote the conver s ion of the 


mulajaii.C3ibotu Rim was appointed as rts 
joint-aecretaiy. 

ChhoCH promised tte mula jats that they 
would be fully accepted by the Hindu jau 
if they were to renounce Islam. A resolution 
was passed during the course of a meetiag 
bdd at Rohtak on April 8, 1923. In which 
it was declared that, 

Shuddh-Shudiha (’purified’) Jats will be 
fully ietegraied into the iar Community. No 
Jai isiodlacnniiMieagaiuirJia^A'sAi^dAT 
Jats m uy maucr of eating, socialising or 
marriage alliaiKea.^^ 

Despite Cbhocu Ram's efforts to iniegrate 
(he Hinduised mula jali Into the broader jat 
community, the Hindujais seemed unwilling 
(0 accept them.^* The shucklhi of Ute mula 
jats. iheretore, proved a failure and many of 
(hem were reconverted back to Islam through 
(he eBoru of Use Isha'ai-e'Ojrvt and the 
Tabligb'UUIslam, Muslim orpnisations set 
up in 1923 with the aim 0 ^rescuing Muslim 
)ais gujjari and r^puia vrho had been con¬ 
vened (0 Hinduism by the Arya Sam^j.^' 
As with ihc conversion of ihc malkanas. 
the shuddbl rnovemem among (he mula jals. 
in which the politician Chhotu Ram played 
Ihc key role, was undertaken more for poli¬ 
tical gain (han out of any genuine ipirituat 
commiimeni. Chhotu's personal interest in 
ensuring ihc success of (he movement lay 
in his concern for Increasing his own jat 
political support-base. As his Nographer ob¬ 
serves: 

It necd( to be emphasised ihat Chhoiu Ram 
woinot inlareUed miM shuddhi movemcni. 
issomemherAiyaSamajiuswere. ie claim- 
mg back some Hindun of lower casie who 
hod embraced Christianity or Islam io the 
Haryana region. He only worried lest (he 
numbers of H indu jats got dwindled by their 
conversion. Poiniiag to the dwindling num¬ 
ber of Hindu jaU in (he population of ^njab. 
Chhotu Ram advocated wide-scale shuddhi 
of (he mula jats (Muslim jau<) as one of (he 
ways ia which 11 could be over cume... In 
fact, the failure nnd success of the eoitre 
shuddhi movement was measured by (he 
ChhotuRom in relation lo (he addition it wos 
likely lo make lo the local oumher of Hindu 
jats. The numcTKal strength of any ’'com¬ 
munity" was nocesairy In (he Punjab of 
Qiholu Ram's days as (hot alone gave (he 
'Community' a leverage (0 make clumsio 
the goveromeoi for allocation of jobs, re¬ 
wards, patronage, etc. CAAmb Rom’s mirr- 
fit in and odvococy xftuddhi in rftotum 
to jots ofniw subsuvuiaies the the4ay that 
he wiu otlieg nusJor ihe ndu of 'Hituiuvsm * 
6«r 'JotUm' to mairuoin the Aumrmof 

xirtngih nfJata, and to increoH it. if pox- 
stbU SignifkanOy, Chhotu Rare was advo¬ 
cating the readmtssiM of die purified jais 
into (heir own jat biraden (casie-brotbcr- 
hood) not u Aryas but as jats. In fact, he 
mined all allempu of (be Arya jots to be 
called Aryas only.** 

Chhotu Ram. too. acknowledged the es¬ 
sentially poliikaJ mod ves bcMnd the shuddhi 
enterprise when he slated that: 



Tlw ve^ riB of dw (itedAj) vovcimm 
wu to hMfnie (he Shuddb^SbuMh Jtt 
into die fold of (be coimwiuty w u lo 
snengdMn (be jut.*' 

]1 should te nocod ttM, h in the csk 
of (ho mdUuM nyputs, (be supposedly aot»> 
cisie Aryl Samij noc only soc^t to convert 
tbe mull jiu « an entire caste grrwp (which 
it would noi hive aiconpccd hid H realty been 
opposed 10 the ciiie system), bw also tried, 
(hough in viin. lo get the reulijus ibaorbed 
into the Hindu Jic cisce. Kid ihe shuddhi of 
(he mull jici been sixeestful ihii would 
undoubtedly hive further siresigtherted (he 
ciste system, i sociil order which the Aryu 
denounced in theory. 

Besides ihe conversion to Hinduism of 
numiniJly Muslim citfes such is (he malkanu 
indthe muiijiu. the AryaSiinijilio reached 
out to elites on the peripheries of the Hindu 
caste order who. (hough noo^Muslim, pric* 
Used many tilimic customs. Historically, it 
wis the greduil adoption of many Muslim 
prtcdcos by noiwMuriim caste groups ihii 
paved the way for their eventual fonnal 
con version tu Ulam. The A ryi SamaJ sought 
to prevent thin by campaigning agn nil these 
customs and practices. Ihis de*iilamlsaticn 
jmimg the peripheral castes was suun fol* 
lowed by ihcir eventual cunvenlon to Hirw 
Juism ihcr undergoing (be Arya thuddhi 
ceremMiy, 

One instance of (his is the Arya Samaj’s 
miMKinary efforts among the Bishnois, a 
large (arming community spread over 
Rajpuiana and the wesicm districts ol the 
United Province*. The BIshnois had adopted 
scveml Muslim customs such u burial of the 
dead, employing the name ’Allah’ lo refer 
to Cod and using Mu.d i m names and. uni i he 
ofthodus HI ikIu 5 . they did not worship idols. 
A leading Arya missionary, Shraddhananda 
Sanyasi. explains this by saying that; 
...having once slain a Qadi. who had inter* 
feral with their nic of widow •burning, they 
had compounded the offence by embracing 
Islam 

The Arya Samaj began wording among the 
Bithnois in the 1920s. Gradually they were 
made to give up their Islamic customs and 
today (hey arc almost a full'Oedged Hindu 
caste. 

Another similar case of the Arya Samaj's 
efforts to do away widi Islamk customs 
practised by peripheral non*Mus!im castes 
was that of its work among tl« bhanps 
Isweepen) of Rajputana and (be Punjab. 
From the point of view of (he brahmintcaJ 
Ohofmasasina (law*books). the bhangis. 
along with all other 'untouchable' groups, 
are considered to be non- Hindus or outcasus. 
since (hey Ml outside (he 'chaturvamya', (he 
four-fold Hindu caste order. Hence, (be 
bhangli were largely umnAucnced by the 
brahminical ethos, lliey. in fact, had adopted 
many Islamk customs andeeveral of them 
had convened lo Ulam in search of aodal 
G(|ualiiy and dignity. 


Tliis free borrowing of Muslim coiluiHi 
by the bhangis was noBd by WiUiamCnoke 
w^. writing in 1896. obeerved Out. 

Hie rdifioa of (be i w eeper s is a ewious 
miature of vicious faiths. Some ... profess 
to be Hindus, others Mosafeoans. others 
Sikhs...** 

The bhangis of (he princely state of Jodh¬ 
pur in western Rajputana edebmed Muslim 
festivals nteh as Shab<-Barr«. Moharrum 
and the 'ursoflocal 'pirs’. Most ofthem were 
followm of Ihe cubs of SuR saintt such as 
Zinda Plr, Lai Beg. Sujani PIrand Cbaai Pir. 
Many non-Muslim hhangis of lodhpui kept 
Muslim names.** 

The Arya Samaj beg an its programme of 
de*lslamtsing the Jodt^v bhangis in 1923. 
Its mam objective was said to have been "to 
eradtfiie Muslim influence from their socio- 
religious spheres and to create a feeling of 
Kinduism"*' ITie conversion of the bhaitgis 
to the Atya Samai fold did not m any way 
help in ai^ioratjng their dismal social and 
economic conditions. Nor did the giving up 
of Muslim customs at all help in devaring 
them fmm the lowest rung of the caste system. 

In (he wake of Ihe paitiuon of the sub- 
contincrdln August 1947. Houdy riots broke 
out all over northern India in which thuu* 
sands lost their livm. In levenl veai. Hindus 
forced Muslims to choose between Oeetng 
(0 Pakistan, hdrig slaughtered or else agree¬ 
ing to c onvert to Hindutsm. Under duress 
scores of Muslims are said to have chosen 
Ihe third option.*' 

By 19S0. when India declared Itself a 
republic, (he communal situaiion had shown 
some signs of improve m ent. Fairly strong 
modernisi and liberal poliifcal tendencies 
had emerged, and Hirdu politKil outfits 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha and the RSS 
had been coiukteraUy marginalised. This, 
however, was not to last very long and by 
the erely 1970s. coinciding with the emer¬ 
gence ofthe general cnsls of the Indian sixe, 
ext re me right wing brahminical Hindu mil¬ 
itancy saw an enormous upsurge. The main 
force behind this was the RSS. which op¬ 
erates through a large nutnbef of frontal 
organisilioAs working in different fields. 
One of (he most powerful of these b the 
VHP. the ''World Hindu Congress”, floated 
in 1964, among whose main objectives b 
the conversion of all the noivKindus to 
Hinduism. 

Reesrr OwvotsKMS 

The most recent of the mas* inversion 
of Muslima lo Hinduism organised by the 
VHP has been that among (he Cheeu-MeTat 
rajput Miolims. TMk community numbers 
over and is scanered acroa the 

diftricuof Udaipur, Pali, Phil w a re and Ajmer 
in Rgjasdvin. with their biggest conceMre- 
tioo being in (he Betwar regioo of Ajmer 
dittria. TbcK Muslims are believed to be 
descended from (he c^iput king Prithvi Raj 




Chauhan.whofbughtsevenibattleawjihihe ' 
Muillm rulers of Della. According to local 
tradition, Cheett, grandson ol'MenOiauhaiu 
converted to Islam during the reign of Ihe 
Mughal emperer Awangaeb (1656*1707 AD) 
and hb descendants came to be known as 
cheetas. mers or merats. On the other hand, 
(he other descendants of Mcra Chauhan 
mamed Hindusand are known as goret mnea,' 
barer mers or nwats.** 

In theearlycetouaes. however, all the men 
were dassIRcd as belonpng to non-Hindu 
aboriginal tribes and even today the distinc- 
(iOA between Muslim and Hindu mers re¬ 
mains blurred. Indeed, ^art from the prac¬ 
tice of circumcision and the burying of the 
dead, the nominally Muslim mers are quite 
indUtinguishaMe from their Hindu Rlailves. 
Until recently, mers, irrespective of religion, 
used to freely inter-marry and brahmi ns would 
perfom their marriage ceremonies accord¬ 
ing to Hindu rites. 

CommentJAg on the admixture of Hindu 
and Muslim customs among the mer or chceta 
raiputs, Ltxlrick notes that; 

Men (M ushms) and Ra wots r Hindu*) shared 
s common culture, inter dinod, wore similar 
drexi and even worshipped the same Hindu 
deities. Hindu men disregard many of the 
iradhtoBsl Hiodu prescriptions eoncemiag 
sbludons. ceremonial forms and food, and 
have M> compunction id>out eating beef or 
any animal flcih. Many orthodox Hindus 
diiatsociste themselves from the mer com¬ 
munity, and a strong case can be made for 
regarding iner%. whether Kalii men. Coral 
merai or Rawat. ai a distinct group that flu 
neither the Mouslem northe Hindu mould ** 
The close kinship and other social lies 
heswesn the Hindu and Muslim merv. how¬ 
ever. came in for vigorous opposition from 
the Arya Samaj. Its founder. Dayananda 
Saraswati. had set up his headquarters at 
Ajmer, and he is said io have made the Hindu 
mers of (he neighbouring Masauda and 
Merwan regions give up the practice of 
intermarrying with (he Muslim men.*' 

Pie gradual drifting apart of the Muslim 
men and the Rawats was further acceleraied 
by the introductionofthe franchise and com¬ 
munal representation in British India as well 
as by the bloody events immediately before 
andaCertheindi^icndciKConndiain 1947.** 
According to Jamal Khan, president of the 
Checta-Mcrat-Kdthu Sabha of Beawar, the 
hrst conversions of Muslim mer mjpuis to 
Hinduism occurred in 10 to 15 villages in 
the Bhim tchsil of the Udaipur district in 
1947. Thereafter, strenuouseffortx were made 
to Hindutse the mers of Beawar. One means 
Um was adopted was (he instruction given 
to Hindu school teachers by ^ome local 
rajput heads of villages to change ihc names 
of (heir Muslim students tg Hindu ones in 
die offtcial school rcconls.'^ 

In the I970i. ihc oTganisolaiiempts by the 
VHPioconveri the mer Mush ms were further 
mtensiOed. It has been alleged rhut since 



1975. Ihe VHP’s cQovmioA drive to (his 
fcfion has been funded by a moc^ gntf 
of R s 3 .00X100 by Diria and Company, IndU’s 
largest industrial house.** In the same year, 
the Chauhan Rajput Sabha. a Hindu n^pot 
ouUil aJIwd to the VHP. held a meesing on 
Jaouary 19 ai Kana Kheda in the Ajrnff 
district which was attended by Hindu 
Chauhan rajput heads of several viUages. In 
its resolution it appealed to the Muslim 
Chauhan men co abide by the following 
decisions of the sabha: 

(1) Circucncision should be done away with. 

(2) Keeping in mind the glory of our caste, 
(he marriages of our children should be 
performed in Hindu style by circuin< 
buliiion of fire. 

(3) On the death of any Chauhan. no fakir 
(Mutlim mendKiDtl shouU be called 
end nor should the faiika be lecited. 

(4) Since we are the descendants of Pnthvi 
R«i Chauhan, to maintain the glory of 
our cute sve should give our children 
only Hindu titles and surnemes such as 
Singh. Raj, Chand. Kumar, Lai. Ram, 
etc.*' 

As is evident from this resolution, (he (k* 
Iilandsiunn of the Mutlim men. and their 
ttcepunce of certain Hindu customs and 
culOLral norms, rather than a concern for Ihdr 
ipintual and mkiuI deveJupmeiK, fomu the 
core of (he converswri drive among them. 

The VHP is reponed (o have made several 
Rlmi on Priihvi Raj ChauhM and Baba 
Ramden Ji, another Chauhan hero whom 
Muslim rajpuis also revere, whkh are reg* 
uUrly screened in mer Muslim villages. 
IVo^h these films the VHP ii seeking to 
propagate a distorted history or the ancestors 
of Ihe mers as having been forcibly convert* 
cd to Islam by the Muslim rulers.^ 

Taking advantage of the abject poverty of 
the mers, the VHP is uid to be attempting 
to win them over hy the liberal distribution 
of rice and clothes. It has set up tree dtspen* 
saries m the Muslim mer'inhsMted harnlets 
of Shyamgarh, Ghana and KharkhedI in 
Ajmer district as well as schools, hospitals 
end creches in other mer villages of the 
Beawor region.*' 

Ute process of persuading the Muslim 
toert to convert to Hinduism is said to (okc 
several months and it involves organising 
khtans (ceremonies at which hymns arc sung 
and sermons are delivered) and meetings in 
which the VHP's version of the history of 
(he mers it narrated*' Before the atftal 
conversKKi itself, villagers are made to sign 
a joint letter addressed to the VHP which 
invari^y states that they want to give up 
theaf Mushmcustonualaceremony in which 
they shall take a solemn oath to adhere (o 
the ‘pure kshairiya dharmi*. the rules of 
social conduct appropriate to members of the 
Hindu rajput wamor caste. The letter is atKl 
to always end with a request to (he VHP to 
make arrangementi to screen films on Pnthvi 
Raj Chauhan. A loner of (his soil is the 


VHPa tiiy of owning th< the IM P vcif al oft 
ce rem ony ta saa as purely vohnmsy.** 
The VHP daina lo have co n ver te d over 
47,000 Ban, (hougb tias ft»ff*** is laid to 
be a groaa eugfMsoQ. U die wake of ifaeae 
cosvenioaa some klamk organisatsoas 
simhas the imyai-u]-lfkftia<i*HiDd. (he 
Rajaaihan Di liTaltmi Sa^ maS the Muslim 
Unitad Forum of Pah are nid to have step¬ 
ped up efforts 10 bring the men bade to 
Islam. 

The conve ns owi among the men. quite 
expeetcdly, caused great concare to Muslim 
leaden and a leading Indsaa Muslim potb 
ticiart SyedShahabuddin wroreto the govern¬ 
ment seeking its opmion in the mailer. In 
responae. the home miniisry. in its letter 
December 29,1983 lo Shahabuddin. upined 
Out the Cheeta-Merais who had come under 
(he inOuence of the VHP had only thereby 
'Ve-anirmed (heir fahh in Hinduism".** The 
chOKe of the phrase '*re-afBRnabon of faith" 
instead of ''coAvenibn** was too significant 
(o be ignored 

The VHP daima to have convened over 
20,000 Muslima in the remote KiHch disvia 
of northern Gujarai. (hough this Is renainly 
a gross ekaggereiion. It it now laid (o be 
eyeing the 5,00.000 strong Maul-e-Salaam 
girasiya rajpui Muslims of central Gujarat, 
who still retain many Hindu customs.'* 
Muslims in many parts of India live in con¬ 
stant fear of auacfcs by Hindu mobs m which, 
especially in recent years, the police»»known 
to play an extremely panisan role, often 
actively assisting the Hindu riolere. Height- 
cned insecurity has (hiven some Muslims to 
enter Hinduism (o protect their lives and 
propeny. Hasmukh PMel. a iewXng VHP 
functionary from Gujarat, explains his out¬ 
fits success in winning Muihm converts by 
stabng ihai: 

We promise (be both swobkuiMn (sdf-re- 
sped) and Mlawii (security) if Uury con¬ 
vert.** 

Seen in the cuMext of (he repeated bloody 
anil -Muslim progrom s periodically rock 

Gujarat, this promise to gram Muslim con¬ 
verts security seems but a veiled threat of 
violence being unleashed againsi Muslims 
if they fail 10 convert 
The VHP is said to have convened some 
200 Muslims of (he mir caste of musicians 
in Ahmedabad. GujM in early 1993. It is 
also s^ to be ^tempting to convert half a 
dozen Muslim castes in central Gujarat who 
still have out discarded many of the Hindu 
customs of tiieir rrastors.*' Conversions of 
Muslims lo Hinduism are also smd (o have 
occurred insome stales rukdby the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). tte right wii^ Hin^ 
parly. Thus, in 1992 (Me. rajput Muslim 
inhaMtants of right vdla^ in the Haihras 
disirict of Uuar Pradesh were converted by 
Arya Samaj and ihe VHP According lo a 
r^ori in a leadir^ Bngliah language daily: 
...over (he past many yean. voluMeen of 
the RSS have been iy«eniaiically raiding 


dK comawky ^e. tte MusMam tf Itee 
vlttages). uaiag their ^jeci pov er ty to lure 
themiriib procaiaei ^employmeM and a 
higher standard of living.. Not surprisingly, 
the exertions ^ tbe RSS bead bore fnut and 
fov yean ago. a sizeable number of Mu^ 
Lima, as maay as 12 eacb from the viJlagea 
of Allahpur and Sujjan alone, took to Hin¬ 
duism. 

The r^ort goes on to add that the ntling 
BJP, too, had a hand in iheae eoovenioni. 
and (hat: 

.,Jt (the BiP) has begun to lake direct In- 
totat in the opereuoe. On October 18. • 
party delegatioi) kd by two MPx from 
HMhras. DrL B Rawal andhfr Suresb Anand. 
participaled in a ahaitra pipon ('worship¬ 
ping of weapons') eeresiMay at Sujjan. The 
ceremony was organised by (be Saraswatf 
Shisim Afondrr. a school run ^ the RSS- 
sponsored Vidya Bharaii missioA. At (be 
ceremony, (he MPs. eccording lo eyewU- 
ncss accounts, gave impassioned speeches 
ettolliDg the virtues of (he kMurriyofrajpuis) 
andstmied that the adopuon of the krhorWju 
dftarma was (he only path lo salvation. 
Since Suban is an overwhelmingly Muslim 
vU lege, the purpose of (he visit hy the R J P's 
MPs, according to the report, "could only 
have been to secure htore conversions’'.** 
The dramatic nse in recent yean of the BiP 
in Indian pulitici has ominous portents for 
(he future of the Indian Muslims. I( is likely 
that if this party were to come to power at 
(he centre, effofis to convert the Muslims lo 
Hinduism would rccrive a tremendous im¬ 
petus. After all. the Iwe M S Oolwalkar, (he 
head d the RSS of which (he BJP is (he 
politjcal wing, had declared that the Indian 
Muslims must. 

.. eiihet adopt the Hindu culture and lan¬ 
guage. must learn to respect and hoM in 
reverence Hindu religion, must enteruin tiu 
idea but (hose of the gfonficalioa uf the 
Hindu race and culture, i e, of (he Hindu 
naiion. and must k>sc their separeie exist¬ 
ence to merge in the Hindu race, or may stay 
In (he country, wholly subordinated to the 
Hindu Nation, claiming nothing, deserving 
no priv lieges, far less any preferential treoi- 
meni^^iot even cnizen's ri^ts,** 

CONOUMON 

The Hindu miaskinary enterprise seems 
more of a political ly-inspi red movement 
rather than a purely religious undertaking, 
(n all the cases of foe mass conversions of 
Muslims 10 Hinduism the central trua has 
been on iheir4e-IHami$ati«i rather than on 
(hrir accepting, in any real sense, foe Hindu 
religion. Thit is not merely due (o foe ab¬ 
sence of a set of fundamental tenets in 
Hinduism, but primarily because foe Arya 
Samaj and (he Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
missionaries seem more concerned with 
weaning Muslims away from Islam than with 
the spiritual instruaion and developmetii of 
their convero. 



MutimiMec wM^h btve been pvticu- 
Itfly vutnenUe to HincEu rmssionvy effbcis 
iMve Mventl features in coaimon. They «c 
gcfien^y oidy iwminiDy MiuUm and sdll 
retain many Hindu cuitoms and belieh. Most 
of the moaconvenions have occurred affioof 
Mudim r^putpoups. The malkanas, cheett 
moats, Maul>e-SaJapn giraaiyaa and (be 
meoa are ail of nqpui ongitu wkI (he mula 
jots, loo, claim kahaaiya ancestry. In ccat* 
voting to Hinduism many raiput MusKcna 
woe perhaps attractedby the promises giveii 
to them of their being rcsio^ the 'upper' 
caste privileges due to them as descendants 
of memben of the rajput kahatriya coow 
munity. 

The Hindu miationanes, too. seem to have 
exhibited an inordinate interest in con verting 
the socially dominam and powerful Muilim 
rajputs. since the oitire shuddhi movement 
was largely undertaken to bolster the for* 
luMeoriheentrenchedHindu 'higher' castes. 
On the other hand, there have been few 
iiuiarKeH of mass convenduns to Hinduism 
among the 'lower* Muslim ca.stes. who form 
ihe majority of the Indian Muslim popula* 
lion. This is perhaps due to the foil that the 
Hindu imssionary uuints. being uphokkn 
of the hrahminical caste order, have nut 
shown great concern for the ipiriiual salva* 
tloft and the social upliftmeni of the lower 
castes. Further, since the Hindu missionary 
organlsatlnns promise to rehabilitate Mui* 
lim converts into the caste to which (heir 
Hindu ar^Htors ixiginally helunged, few 
'low' CAMe Muslims would he willing (o 
enter the Hindu fold since (hat would mean 
bei ng once agai n Kcommodatcd at the lower 
rungs of the caste system as untouchables 
and shudra^.*" 

It is also worth noting ihai these mass 
conversions have mostly occurred in the 
backward regitms of nonhem India where 
feudalism is still largely intact and where 
hrahmiflism has nut been challenged by 
assertive 'lower' castes as elsewhere. In 
regions such as southern India, where 
Muslims are fairly well-educated and where 
'upper* caste Hindu communal ism has been, 
to a givai extent. countered by low caste anti • 
hrahminical militancy, few conversions to 
Hinduism among Muslims have been report¬ 
ed. ’There have, in fact, been no instances of 
any major mass conversions of Muslims 
outside the orthodox brahmmwal betutland 
of nncthem India. 
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C/77B/WCO' 

ihcorporotfii'with Umited Uobility in U.SA.) 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE INDIAN BRANCHES AS AT MARCH 31,1994 



Schedule 

Asoft3L3.94 

Rs.000 

As on 31.3.93 
Rs.000 

CAPITAL & LIABILITIES 




Capiial 

1 

97a000 

770,000 

Reserves A Surplus 

2 

4.386.195 

3.369.226 

Deposits 

3 

62.577.016 

50.090,063 

Borrowings 

4 

2.527.234 

8.149,402 

Other liahililies and provisions 

5 

3.852.271 

4.723,124 

TOTAL 


73.842.706 

66.331,815 

ASSETS 




Cash arKi balance with Reserve Bank of India 

6 

6,596.378 

6,233,513 

Balances with hanks and money at call and shod notice 

7 

3.402,3% 

6,270,401 

Invcstmcnb 

g 

31.975,802 

26,997,593 

Advances 

9 

2iS76,231 

21,053.766 

Fixed Assets 

in 

1336,613 

-545.341 

Other Assets 

n 

0 

7.955,286 

5,231,201 

TOTAL 

1 

73.842,706 

66,331,815 

Contingent Liabilities 

12 

1 

1 

94,498,242 

77,427,973 

Bills for collection 

Notes on Accounts 

17 

456,873 

732.457 


Schedules referred lo herein form an intc^ part of the Balance Sheet 


Sd/. S6/ Sd/. 

Partner S. VENKATACHAI^ ROBERT ElCHreLD 

tor and on behalf of Vice Presidcai Chief Executive OHlccr—India 

FRASER & ROSS 

Chartered Accoun uinis / 


Place: BOMBAY 
Date: July i\, 1V94 


























CmBAN<0' 


(t$Korpordted with Limited Uahitity in U.SA.) 


AND LOSS ACCCHJNT OP THE 

INDIAN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 



L INCOME 
Interexi earned 
Other income 


TOTAL 


U. EXPENDITURE 
Intcmsl expended 
Operating expenses 
Provisions and contingencice 


TOTAL 


III. PROFIT 
Net profii ftir the year 
Profit hr^mghi forward 


TOTAL 


IV. APPROPRUTIONS 
Transfers to statuiory reserveK 
Transfers to Properties Investment Reserve 
Balance curried over to BaJarwe Sheet 


TOTAL 


Notes on Accounts 


Schedules referred to herein form an intefral part of the ^ofit and Loss Account 
This is the Profit and Loss Account mfened to in our report of even dale. 


Sd/- 

Partner 

for and on behalf of 
FRASER A ROSS 
Chwiered Accountants 


Sd/' 

S. VENKATACHALAM 
Vice President 


Place: BOMBAY 
D«e:;uly 11.1994 


1V9V94 

Rk.000 


7,2^3.479 

2.05UA69 


9.284.14g 


3,99ai56 

2,631392 

U3I.2I4 


8,453,762 


830.3MS 

1,988,686 


2,819.271 


(166,077) 

0 

2,653,194 


2.819.271 


1992-93 

Rs.000 


8,47.3.001 
1,601,122 


10.074,123 


5.102,091 

2,912.698 

1,252.140 


9.266,929 


807,194 

1,443,131 


2,2.30,325 


(161,439) 

( 100 , 000 ) 

1,988,886 


2,250315 





. Sd/- 

ROBERT EICHFELD 
Oiief Executive Office/ —India 


ir 
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CmBANKO^ 

(incorporated with LimitedUabiUty in USA.) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 
INDUN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 




As on 31.3.94 
Rs.000 

As on 31.3.93 
Rs.000 

SCHEDULE 1—CAPITAL 




CAPITAL 

1 

1 

1 



Amount of deposi 1 kept with R BI 
under Section 1 lU) of the Banking 

Regulution Act. 1949 
(»ee schedule 17—*no(eI) 

1 

970,000 

770,000 

TOTAL 

1 

970,000 

770,000 

SCHEDULE ^--RESERVES & SURPLUS 




I. Staiuiury Reserves 




Opening Balance 

Additions during the year 

677,687 

I66>077 

• 


516,248 

161,439 



843,764 

677,687 

11 Citibank Cards Reserve 


67,500 

67,500 

III. Furniture & Equipment Reserve 


15,722 

15,722 

IV. Properties Investment Reserve 
(see schedule 17—noteC) 




Caning Balance 

Additions dunng the year 

Deductions during the year 

619.431 

NIL 

NIL 

« 

519,431 

100,000 

NIL 



6t9.43] 

619,431 

V. Propert ies Reval uation Reserve 
(see schedule 17—note A(v]) 


686,574 

NIL 

VL Balance in Proftt and Loss Account 

r 

/ 

2,653.194 

1,988.886 

TOTAL 


4.886,185 

3,369,226 

















CmBANKO' 

✓ 

(incorporated hvM Umiied LiaiHUry in V.S.A.} 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART O'THE ACCOUNTS OP THE 
INDUN BRANCHES P(Hl THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 



SCHEDULE 3—DEPOSITS 
A. T. Demand Deposits 

i) Prom banks 

ii) From oihors 


[|. Savings Bank Deposits 
111. Tcnn Deposits 

i) From hanks 

ii) From others 


TOTAL 


B. i) Deposits of branches in India 


SCHEDULE 4—BORROWINGS 


I. Borrowings tn India 


As on 31.3.94 
R5.OOO 


As on 31.3.94 
Rs.OOO 


114.715 

8.B26.646 


8.941.361 
1.539.764 


8,257.114 
43.838.777 


52.095.891 


62.577,016 


62.577.016 


As on 313 .93 

Rs.ono 


(68.734 

5.477.192 

5.645.926 

1.161.679 


8.613.310 

34.669.148 


43.282.458 


50.090.063 


50.090.063 


1 ) Reserve Bank of Irtdia 

ii) Otfier banks 

iii) 0|her institutions and agencies 


18.000 

459.060 

1.841.005 


2.3I8.06S 


1.718.074 
4.111.158 
1.871,199 


7,700.4.31 


E Borrowings outside India 


TOTAL 


Secured borrowings included in IA11 Aiove 


209.169 


2.527.234 



448.971 


8.149,402 


NIL 



























emsAmef 

(Inrorponu^ wish Umiud UabHiry in U.S.A.) 

SCHEDUl^ IX>IUVflNG PAOT OP THE ACCOUNTS or THE 


INDIAN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 


1 

As on 31.3.94 

As on 31.3.94 

As on 31.3.93 

1 

Rs.noo 

Rs.000 

R.VOOO 

SCHKDULE 5—OTHER LIABILITIES 

AND FROVISICK^S 

(see schedule |7-<note D) | 

1. Bills payable 


726.408 

731.037 

II. Inter-office adjustments (net) 


NIL 

656.762 

III. Interest accrued 


905.022 

1.135.403 

IV. Others (including provisions) 


2.220.B4I 

2.199.922 

TOTAL 


' 3.8S2.27I 

4.723,124 


SCHEDULE 6—CASH AND BALANCES 
WrrH RESERVE BANK OP INDIA 
1. Cash in hand (including foreign currency rKMes) 
tl. Balanwh with Reserve Bank of Ictdia 

i) in Current Account 

ii) in Other Accounts 


TOTAL 

SCHEDULE 7^BALANCES WITH BANKS 
AND MONEV AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE 
I. In India 

i) BalanccA with hanks 
a) in Current Accounts 

h) in Oiher Deposit Accounts 

ii) Money at call and short notice 

a) With banks 

b) With other insiiiuuons 


TOTAL 

11. Outside India 

i) in Current Account 

ii) in Other Deposit Accounts 
ill) Money at call and short notice 

TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL 



• « 



106.745 

96.675 

6.489.633 


6.136.838 

Nn. 


NIL 


6.489.633 

6.136,838 


6.596.378 

1 6.233.513 

I.6M.7S4 


.3.300,813 

NIL 


NIL 

1 

I.61I.784 

3,300.813 

1 

NIL 


2.150.000 

NIL 


NIL 


NIL 

2,150.000 

1 

1.611,784 

5,450,813 

163.847 


95.680 

1.626.765 


723.908 

NIL 

1.790.612 

NIL 


1.790,612 

819,588 


3,402,396 

6270,401 
























CmBAN<€t 

(incorporaiedmth UmiiedUahiUt\ mUSA) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OT THE ACa>UNTS OF THE 
INDIAN BRANCHES FCHl THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 



A&on3l 394 
Rs 000 


SCHEDULE S—INVESTMENTS 
schedule 17—mHe A (iv)) 

I Invc»tmenl^ in India in trading secunues 

i) Government aunties 

ii) Other approved securities 


Investment securities 

I ) Deheniures and Bonds 
ii) Shares 

iiOUmts 

• 1 } Initial Contnhutjdn 
h) Other units 

iv)Otficrs(secschedule 17 -noteJ) 

TOTAI. 

SCHEDULE 9—ADVANCES 
(see schedule 17—note A (m)) 

A I) Bills purchased iind discounted 

II) Cash credits, overdrafts and loam repayable 
on demand 

III) ferm loans 

TOTAL 

B i) Secured by tangible assets 

II) Covered by Bank^ovemment Guaranieeb 

III ) Unsecured 

TOTAL 

C I Advances in India 

i) Priority Sectors 

ii) PuNic Sector 
uOBanks 
iv)Other\ 

TOTAL 

n Advances OuUide India 

I) Due fn>m banks 

II) Due from others 

a) Bills purchased and di&counted 

b) Syndicated loans 

c) Others 

TOTAL 


I7.756»802 

l,5]2^7 


As on!) 394 
Rs 000 


19.269,089 

12.093.166 

16.388 

IX 

201,534 

203.^14 

193,525 

31.975.802 


GRAND TOTAL (C I AH) 


1.617,191 

9,641,718 

11,297,122 

22,176,23) 

10,818,414 

205,106 

11.552,711 

22.576.231 


2J60.562 

2.148.061 

9 

18.1^7,599 

22,576,231 


NIL 


NIL 
NIL 
_ NIL 

NIL 
22.576,211 


As on 31 3 93 
Rs 000 


12.927,926 

1,521.687 


14,449,613 

11.556,673 

26,838 

IX 

423,224 

423.324 

541.145 

26,997.193 


1.129.317 

10.157.550 

9,566.879 

217051.766 

15,418,262 

155,825 

5279.679 

21,053,766 


1.156,276 
1,479,872 
228,199 
J 6.189/19 

21,053.766 

NIL 


NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 
21 053.766 






















CmBAN<0‘ 

ftncorporaud with Umi/ed Uability in 1/.SA.) j 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 
INDUN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 



As on 31.3.94 

As on 31.3.93 


Rs.OOO 

Ra.000 

SCHEDULE 10—FIXED ASSETS 
(Kce schedule 17—ruxe A (v)) 

1 Premises 

Al cost u on I April 

97.470 

75,496 

Additions during (he yeer 

I3.«33 

24,820 

Deduc(ions during the yev 

NIL 

(2,846) 

Depreciation to date 

(20.480) 

(16.420) 


90.^1 

81.050 

Add: Premises Revaluation 

6S6.574 

NIL 

TOTAL 

7^.197 

81,050 

II. Other Fixed Assets (including furniture and /ixiurea) 



At cost as on 1 April 

775.211 

623,997 

Additions during the year 

191.699 

152,675 

Deductions during the year 

(19.405) 

(1,461) 

Oepreciaiiun to date 

(388,089) 

(310,920) 

TOTAL 

559,416 

464.291 

GRAND TOTAL 

1,336.613 

545,341 

SCHEDULE 11—OTHER ASSETS 



(see schedule 17—noteE) 

I. Due from Head Office 

3.156 

125313 

II. Inter Office ^justments (Net) 

469.859 

NIL 

m. Interest accrued 

971.512 

1,366.085 

IV. Stationery and stamps 

21 

M 

V. Others 

6310.738 

3.739392 




TOTAL 

7,955,286 

5,231,201 

SCHEDULE 12—CONTTNCEOT LIABILITIES 



I. Qaims against the hank not acknowledged as debts 

661350 

210,736 

11. Uabitity for partly paid investments 

NIL 

NIL 

in. Liabilfty on account of outstanding forwatl exchange coniracis 

1 86,814.22) 

1 

68.734.009 

IV. Guarantees given on behalf of constituents 

1 

1 « 


a) In India 

3.292.994 

3.137.796 

b) Outside India 

390,181 

656,863 

V. Acceptances, endorsements and other obligations / 

1 2.990396 

4,339.669 

VI. Other items 

' 348.700 

348,900 

TOTAL 

94.498,242 

77,427,973 


Pcawiric md PqIMbU WxMy 
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CmBAN<0\ 

(incorpontud with Umiud Uabiiity in U.S>A>) 


SCHEDULES roRM1NGPART<M^THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 
INDUN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 



SCHEDULE 13—INTEREST EARNED 
I, Inierest/discount on advancesAulls 

IT. Income on investments 

HI. Interest on balances with Reserve Bank of India 
and other inter-bank funds 

IV. Others 

TOTAL 


SCHEDULE 14->^HER INCOME 

I. Com miHsion. exchange and brokerage 

II. Prurit/fLoas) on sale of investments (sea schedule 17—ooieG) 

in. Profit on exchange transactions 

IV. Miscellaneous Income 


TOTAL 


SCHEDULE 15—INTEREST EXPENDED 

I. 1 nterest on deposits 

II. Interest on Reserve Bank of India/inter bank borrowings 
Hi. Others 


TOTAL 


SCHEDULE 16—OPERATINC EXPENSES 

l. Payments to and provisions for employees 

11. Kent, taxes and lighting 

m. Printing and sialionery 

IV. Advertisement and publicity 

V. Depreciation on bank’s property 

VI. Local advisory board members fees, allowances and expenses 

VII. Auditors’ fees and expenses 

VUI. Law charges 

TX. Postage. Telegrams. Tciqihoiies. etc. . 

X. Reparrs and maintenance 

XI. Insurance 

XII. Other expenditure 

. TOTAL 


1993-94 

1992-93 

Rs.ono 

Rs.000 

3,52l,«27 

4.874J07 

^ 3.263,056 

2.896,921 

436,136 

692.657 1 

7.460 

9,216 

7.233.479 

8.473.001 

1.1.30,675 

1.215,632 

602.947 

(369,000) 

316.242 

754.490 

805 

NIL 

2.050.669 

1.601.122 

3,465,776 ! 

3.471.412 

381,236 

984.386 

143,144 

646.293 

3.990.156 

5.102.091 

454.903 

272.549 

134.193 

122,844 

79,994 

101,22? 

61.717 

54,624 

91.926 

87.350 

770 

' 181 

1.500 

900 

10.521 

16.395 

158,466 

116.637 

113.565 

77.315 

60.739 

33.811 

1.464,098 

4 

2,028,865 

2,632.392 

1912.698 


, » ioggBt h^ ^ Widaai yealfr Auge* 30.1994 
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CmBAN<& 


ibKorporoUd wiA Umiied UtAiUty in U.SA.) 


SCHEDIILES FORMING PAirr OP THE ACCOU^fTS OF THE 
INDIAN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31,1994 


SCHEDULE 17 


NOTES ANNEXED TO AND FORMING PART OP THE ACCOUNTS OP THE 
INDIAN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31.1994 

A STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTING POUCIES 

j BASIS OP PRESENTATION 

The financisl suiements have been p re p ar ed oa the hisioncal cou basis in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting phnei^es and conform lo the statutory requirements prescribed under the Banking Regulation 
Act 1949. 

ii FOREIGN CURRENCY IRANSLATION 

Assets and liabilities in foreign currencies are translated at year end rates of exchange. Revenues and expenses 
have been translated at rates prevailing on the transaction date. Foreign exchange trading positions including 
spot and forward contracts arc valued monthly at prevailing market rates and the resulting gains and losses are 
included in foreign exchange revenue. 

iii CREDIT LOSSES 

Hie Bank has a consistent intcmal policy of classifying its commercial and consumer loans and advances ai^d 
ful I provision for credit losses and writeoffs, have been made to satisfy the Prudential accounting norms proscribed 
by the Reserve Bank of India for asset classification and for income recognition. 

iv SECURITIES 

Hie Bank has been consistently classifying its securities portfolio into ctireot (trading) and pemuncnl (investment). 
Trading securities are marked to market, and in cases where no quotations are available, is derived by reference 
to the applicable market yield. Investment securities are gener^ly stated at cost. 

v PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT 

Premises and equipment are staled at cost/valuailon less accumulated depreciation. Depreciation is computed 
on written down value method (other than certain assets in staff quarters for which depreciation is computed 
on straight line method) with reference to the cstimiaed useful life of the asset. Certain premises belonging 
to the Bank in India have been revalued by an approved valuer as at March 31. 1994 and the increment in 
value amounting to Rs. 636,573,919 has been brought into the books of account and credited lo Properties 
revaluation reserve. 

vi STAFF BENEFITS 

The Bank has fully funded contributions to die Pension Fund and Superannuation benefits fw icPRmployees 
with the Life Insurance Corporation of India. 

vii INCOME RECOGNITION ^ 

The Bank follows a procedure of income recogntiion which satisfy the norms prescribed by the Reserve Bank 
of India. 









Aumtaajm 


22: 












CmBAN<0^ 


tlncorporuifd with Umtted Lahdtty m USA) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART or THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 
INDIAN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENTOD MARCH 31» 1994 


SCHEDlXE17fnM<^> 

NOTES ANNEXED TO AND FORMING FARTOFTHE ACCQtNTS OF THE 

INDIAN BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31> 1994 

1 Suh^vieni 1^ (he clche o( busmen of Ma^ 31.1994 the Bank has lodged ^itional secunties wuh (he Reserve 
Bonk uf lixlu u/s 11(2) amounting to Rs 200.0fl0.000 

J Olher investments include Pass Thni Certificaies ID 157.469.639 (1993 Rs 309.603.977) 

K The Bank has taken correcuve st^tosei right (he derK.ienctea pointed out by the Reserve Bank of India with regard 

to adherence to guide!ino aridcnculan liMicd by (hem frum time lofime some ofwhKh werediK to the intcrpretaljon 
placed on these guidelines andciieulan by the Reserve Bank of Imlu hein^^ in variance with that placed by the Bank 
and in pursuance (hereof the Bank has set up a procedure to seek clAnfn ations from the Reserve B«u)k of India on an 
cx*ante basis wherever nsqoired 

L Subsequent to (he close of business v of March 3). 1994 the Bank has deposited With SIDBI amounis to meet the 
Reserve Bank limits on tending to Pnonty Sector 

M Other assets include amounts deposited with SlDBl for mecung Pnonty Sector lending limits 

N Pnoi year figures have been regrouped and reclassified wherever necessary 

0 The Indian Branches of (he Bank as al March 3t, 1994 seat 

Bombay (Fort and Nanm^ Pcnni), Cafeutu tChownnghee and Brabouinc Road). 

New Delhi (Jeevan Bharti) and Madras (AmuSalai) 
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CmBAN<^ 

(lnci»rponatd with Umiieti Uahtlity in USA.) 


AUDnORS’ REPORT ON THE ACCOUNTS OP THE INDIAN BRANCHES 

OP CITIBANK, HJi. UNDER SECTION 30 OF 
THE BANKING REGULATION ACT, 1949 


\Vc have audited ibe altiched Balance Sheet of Uw IndiiA Branches of Citibank, N.A. (incoiporaicd with Limited 
Liability in the U S.A.) as at 31 March. 1994 and the relai«ve Profit and Loss Accitunt of the Indian Branchcik 
of the Bank for the year ended on that date signed by us under reference lo this report. 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949, read with the provisions 
of sub-seciions (I), (2) and (5) of Section 211 and sub-section (S) of Section 227 of the Companies Act, 1956, 
lik Balance 5hcei and Profit and Loss Account together with die notes thereon, are not required to be and are 
nnt dmwn up in accordance with Schedule VI lo 'M Companies Act, 1956. The accounts ore, therefore, drawn 
uf ih conformity with Fom»s "A** and *'B' of the Third ^hedulc to the Banking Regulation Act. 1949. 

' Wc have obtained all Ihe infonnaiioi; anJ cxplanaunns which to the best of our knowledge and belief were 
necessary lor rhe purposes of tmr aiidi; and have fuimd ihem to be satisfactory. 

2 Tlsc transactions which have come lo our nonce have been, in our opinion, within the powers of the Indian 
Branches of the Bank. 

3 In our opinion, proper hooks of account as required by law have been kept by the Indian Branch,:^ of the 
Bank so !ai 9s appears from our examination of these books. 

4. The abuse meniinned Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the Indian Branches of the Bank dealt 
with by th»s report are in agreement with the books of account 

5. In our opinion and to the host of our information and according to the explanations given to us. the Balance 
Shed and Profit and Los^ Account together with an J subject to the notes thereon give the information required 
by (he Companies Act, 1956, as amended in the manner so required for Banking Companies and on such 
basis the said Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the Indian Branches of the 
Bank as at 31 March, 1994 and the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view of (he Profit of the 
Indian Branches of the Bank for the year ended on 31 March. 1994. 


Sd/- 

s. s.mani 

Partner 

for and on behalf of 
FRASER & P.OSS 
Chartered Accountants 


Place* Bombay 
Dated July 11. 1994 







India’s External Debt 


Retrospect and Prospects 

NirvpM 

StainiH > bftif ifittmony (otlvfoii thoi /ndia' \ txsenml debt Aoi fnm n rapt^) overthe30t Al^. itfuu been contracted 
on mcreasingtv hard tertns With the \enoti\ eeternal pavmeta cruts that the eonntry went through m the teient pa*l. 
io*H •m about the size and eompostiion ni India's external debt has come into sharp Joius 

An attempt ts made m this artu ie to esamot^. the reaxons for the surge (A the debt and iff servicing burden A madeilmg 
exerate jv undertaken to prrrjttf India's external debt ami halanxe of payments 


I 

Introdnction 

IT h4s been rrmre .tun * decade sinie ihe 
dcM moraiunum 4niKMiOL«Mni ol Meaito 
Rvcr ^ince ihen ihc Jevc loping country debt 
ensis IS drajtging on In much ot Uun 
America, most ul bw income AlncaamJ m 
aeveraJ other debt diatresied eounines. the 
pnnpecis lor euinoinic developmeiH in the 
1990s remain severely vooitraineJ by an 
unlommaiesoigunstwtol influenket. among 
which (he hunjen "I eiierad debt is very 
prumineni HieciisianrHibniterpcnxiveiJ 
a» d mdUcr ol lempofdry ilJK|uiOi(y ot 
borrowers or js a thrvai to ibe overall 
incenwional finarkul system Above all. it 
It now seen in icrmt nl impediments lo 
debii»rs pruipcttvrofetonamKgniwihand 
deveiopmeni Therelorc the Uy issues now 
relate m the impact il cxicmal dcbi upon 
levels and pnxluLiiviiir (d invesiment and 
ol capacity uirlisaiion in Jcselnping 
iouDtncs Perhaps, too much ol the 
adjustment thus tar has been htnne by 
invesimeni cuts in the debtor enuntnes Also 
there ts r.ow an appreciation thatUierequired 
intrmalirdmier 1mm the pnvaictuihc pubm 
»ecinns nu less a pan o' the debt uisis than 
(he external irancter ptohbni 
Over the years a broad consmstis has 
emergedthaithere IS a (lieoreDcaJ pussihi'iiy 
(hat a debt overhang can domaKe the pmspccu 
of bulh crudiUirs and iJwMors by ssny ol 
discouiacting private insestment aid 
ccoiiomii policy rclorm that n. dui iheic 
exists a debt Latter curve Above some 
ttnuc value ol debt, turlhei bswrass ng 
reduces ihi present value ol lutucc 
repayment obligations Also there is wide 
ranging a|rccmcni ihai many debtor 
countnes are now on rhe wnmg side ol the 
Latter curse While there have tven a 
number ot debi rebel and rcsiruciunng 
vtralegicv adopted over the 1980s thedebi 

ndden countnes have yet to grow out of 
the crisis More imponanily. experts with 
diverse views now tend to agree that 
domestic policy relorin. foreign direct 
mvesimeni. and returning flight capiul, 
logether with modest and votuniary tkbt 


reduciioA have not succeeded m restoring 
growth and credtiivonhjocss in the debt 
digressed counaics 

The majoniy of the studies ndating to the 
iMemational debt ensis fouis (heir dieMon 
on the debt owed lo conmcaial banks by 
rmddke mcitmc countries, peruuilarly ibtrsc 
inLaanAmenca ByconcraB.ibcdcbicnsiv 
IS the low income munmes has received 
little senous aOcniion.patviiis because thar 
debt liabilities are munly kians fmm urare 
guaranieed by otticial creditors and 
consequently the co mm en sal bank exposure 
IS tor less than (htf td (he nudolc income 
lOumrKs 

for analytical purpo a ea. the Wortd Bank 
has clasM tied low income countries tlJCsi' 
and middlc*mcomc «ounu>es (MICsi' into 
IsvA gioups These are called ihe scvoely 
indrNcd and the moderaiely mdebred ginup 
ol coumnes The severely indcbfcJ kw 
incume i ountrscs tSILICs) and the severely 
indebted mKUk>inco«ecDumnes (SIM l< s) 
are delined as countnes tn which ciihcr one 
ol tsvo key latius lor I9lt9*9l is above the 
cnticat level These ratioa «mI their cntnal 
IcveK are piescm value of dcM service to 
GNP (W per cent) preaenC value ol debt 
service to exports ol groth and alt servKcs 
(200 per unt) 

Similarly the moderaiely indeHed low 
income cuuniiics (MILICs) and the 
mndciatcly indebted niddle'incomc 
countnes (Ml MK'>j «e del »wd IS countries 
in whic h cither one ol (he tsvo key ratios 
loi I9fl9 91 tails in the tdlowing ranges 
P*rscni value ul dcM semcA to GNP (48 
*$0 pc* urn), present value ul debt service 
to export of gnoJs and all services (112 
220 per cent) With the eicqdjunot China 
almost Jl other developing countries are 
classilieo in r>Ac or Ihe uther it the above 
mentioned categories Although bo(*i India 
and China arc low^mcome countries the 
lonncr i» clasMhcd as ■ MlUC while Ihe 

latter is not a pan of any of the analytical 
groups’ / 

InAa's external debt iua growa rapidly 
over (he 1980s Alto, apart from the growth 
in Its siae. it has alto been conincted on 
increasingly hard larTM A decade ago. for 


example 89 pet cemoflndiaH external debt 
wasuwed ko ufticiai bitaiera! and muliilaten) 
cicdiiovs and wav oo highly umcesiional 
terms, ihai ic. interest rales averaged 2 2 per 
cent and naiunties averaged 35 years 
However, dvingthe period 1985 91. private 
creditor exposure lo Incba has inore than 
doubled I e. from $ 89 billion in 1985 to 
almost $ 22 5 billion by March 1991 * 
(flcreasing dependence on commercial 
borrowings has resulted in making Ihc profile 
of India's external debt biased m favour of 
commerual debt 

Various estimates oTTraJi a's external debt 
strongly suggest the need lu take • closer 
look at Its si/e and composition Also, 
there IS nml to study the reasons for ihc 
surge in the debt and debt Mfvice burden 
and the policy options that India has m ihe 
haekdrop uf the currcni situation in order 
to keep the debt and debt service burdrn 
within manageable limits With the serious 
external payment crisis that the country 
went through in the recent pasi, cuncefn 
about the M/e and cumpusition of India s 
external debt ha» come into sharp locuc 

II 

India *a Mounting Eiteninl Debt 

India IS one of the largest debtors amung 
(he developing countries, if ranked by 
outstanding external debt stocks However, 
ns ranking is much lower by debt service 
since a large prnponion of its debt is dill 
on coocessiorail terms At ihc erxl of fiscal 
year 1991 *92, India’s uutstanding external 
^Mamounicdtu US$71 5Nll)on.includ'iig 
ubi igaiions to (he IMF. sbort-tenn debt, and 
approximarely $92 billion of foreign 
currency deposits owed to noH'rcsTden 
Indian citizens’ 

The Wortd Debt Tabtes. 1992 93 shows 
that the local externa) debt of India (long- 
term public and puMiely guanmeed, short¬ 
term debt »d the use ol IMF credit) rose 
tnnn $ 34,6771 imllKm in March 1S)8A to 
$ 71 557 million m Maah 1992 (Table 1 > 
The tconomie Surrey. 1992'93.oii(heo(her 
haud. shows that the aggregate eitemal debt 
ol India, excluding defence debi and the 



dvIUu tbuble debr. roat ftom $373S0 
mUiion in Much (9S6 to S 673SO mSUon 
io Much ]992.‘ HoM^ever, m of Scpiatta 
1992> (he EecnomK Stirvay leporu tndu*» 
(oi^ exienal <leb( to be of (he order of 
$ 7M 10 milMon which ii close to »hu (he 
World Bulk deu is for March 1992. 
Ahhou|h, no* (he foverunent of India 
provides eaiemal dciS data u per the 
recommendations of a 'Policy Group aid 
Task Force on Eiteml Debt SlUistks of 
India'.’ there nill exi« diPTennees lA the 
statUiica compiled by (he ^emmai( and 
(hose of iiHemuranal agenaes such as (he 
World Bank. 

Between (he period April I9S6 and March 
1992. India's aggregate eaiemal duot 
recorded a phenomenal increase rtf 95 per 
cent. The dob( to official creditors rose fmm 
$ 23.60h million lo S 40344 million during 


(be ame period, r^nterioi thereby an 
ioaease of 71 per cent. Dehi obJiguloos 
to the private cRshnn. on (he eibet hand, 
witnessed aa inoeaae of over five times 
over (he same periud. Of c o me , a large 
chunk of ti is in (he form of NRJ dqwshs 
which were not considered as part of 
eaiemal d^ prior to 1967. Similarly, 
another ligairKUH factor wHh regard to 
India's eaiemal debt has been a sharp 
increase in (he bnrrowii^ requiresnenii of 
shon^erm deM (Tabic I).* 

Data obiainerl fnm the department of 
ecoiwcbk analyus and policy (DEAR). 
Reserve Bank of Indta. thaw (hai (he NRJ 
deposrts (outsiandiag) raae from heing US 
S IM rmllion <S 1K6 nn in PCNRA nd 
$ 856 m io NR<ElRA) ra I980to 16.073 
minion {% 2.7t9 im in PCNRA uid S 3.354 
mn cn NR(E)RA) m 1967. Use UMative 

Tmu I: CoHSOsmoM v bcu's EKTtoH«L Dbt 


figures for (he same in f993stood aiS 8.160 
million, of which, $ S.287 imDton was in 
I04RA and $ 2373 nullton in NR(e)RA. 
However, in 1992 the ouisundiog NRI 
deposiu fell sharply. As igaiast S 10384 
millioA in 1991, these deposits stood U 
$7.H47 iDillion in 1992 (Table 3). lUs 
sigDtficsm decline was mainly due to the 
serious paymenu crisis that India went 
through in July 1991. and ihe ermtoquenc 
down grading ofIndia'seredH rKingabread. 
In the r.Kil yeu I99l'92. $ 1311 million 
were wrih^wn from Ihe PCNRA aiul S 27 
mlllioo from NR SIRA by the non-resident 
Indiuis Gable 4). 

Earlier the NRl deposith were dm ueaied 
as part ol the country’s external debt. 
However, some ioiemational agenaes were 
conttdcfing ihemto bea putofexlcmal debt 
and now the government of India loo 

tSUitbrni 



I9«) 

1981 

1982 

I9U 

1984 

1985 1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Total exivmaldebtri+lO) 

19334,1 

30.K39.6 

25.0956 

26.448.9 

.11.777.1 

36.6773 41.087.9 
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8.5449 

9.7501 10,529.2 
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1tOI9 

12321 

11.312 

14.201 
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9.512 1 

93157 
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9,150.8 

10.8619 118212 

11,579 

12.966 

11472 

IA95I 

16.152 

IHj Pnv4ivvrt*<liton 

679 2 

8109 

1.2819 

1.783 5 

1.0983 

4,258.9 5.0144 

6.464 

19.622 

21.587 

11,492 

22,498 

<(*) Pn vole non* 
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116 0 

8710 

1.2190 

1.787 0 

2.6U4 

5.0954 2.5980 

1652 

1,473 

1.551 

1,488 

1.475 

Uj •Shnn-term debt 

926 0 

1.2040 

14270 

1.5710 

1.7414 

t.SI64 A3Q50 

.1319 

3,772 

4.689 

4.800 

3,791 

<li Uto «ir IMF credit 

1191 

6581 

2.2790 

.1.698 6 

1.9206 

A2D1.S 4.2711 

4,023 

2.573 

I.5M 

2.621 

3.451 

Ml Totol debt service 

long und slion-iem debt 1.141! 

1.1955 

1.704,8 

1.9949 

2.1053 

2,129.4 5,1745 

5.683 

6.110 

6,482 

7.027 

7,445 

Ilf nAird 

<A) Pnncipul rerwyincmR 777! 

7499 

9155 

14418 

1.067,5 

1.570 4 2.5S4S 

2.976 

1.199 

2.990 

5,132 

4.140 

<B) lM*rcbi paymoin 

5660 

6416 

7895 

953 1 

14151 

1.259 0 1.5204 

t7l7 

3.151 

1.492 

(.896 

3.5US 


Nmer (I) The data on loul ikdii wwiec ap to die yew 1986 eadvdo IMPi^mhascs aid efasr^ 


(3) The data on p onci pei repiywentt ap to itie year (986 eteliNlw HilP t vp i w his n . 
WiirU Bonk, WorU Dtbi Tahtes (venous loucsi. 


T«sii 2. ComanuN v Imm's EnesMu Dar 
(As popMUoa of total debt) 



(0 Long'fermdebi 
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(b) IDA 
(d) Bilueral 

(B) Private ctediton 
<C) Private non- 
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(2>Shnn<tenndebt 
1.1) Use of IMF credit 

(4| Total debt service 

long* and rbon'ienn debt 
•iwtUcfi 

<AJ Priftcipol fcpeymeno 
(Bj Interm paymeno 
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1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1916 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

91.1 

116 
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82.2 

144 

84.0 

884 

19 1 

90.2 

891 
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65 5 

54.Q 
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52 1 
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85 
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65 
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116 
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29.4 
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15.1 
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31 4 

43 

49 

6.2 

82 

14 

83 

19 

23 

2.4 

21 

10 

5.1 
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5,5 

5.5 

4.1 

5.6 

63 

64 

73 

6.9 

52 

5.2 

91 
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113 

115 

10.4 

7.5 

4.4 

a 

24 

17 

4.8 

6.7 

6.8 

7.0 

86 

7.7 

94 

10 1 
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10 1 

10 1 

10.4 

5.6 

3,6 

3,7 

3.4 

4.3 

57 
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54 

4.6 

4.5 

17 

5.1 

1.1 

3A 

3.5 

1.4 

3.5 

4,1 

5.5 

53 

56 
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feco^ises tltem as a component of India’i 
4^. However, oi^y NRI dcposi:. wMi 
ORfinal maturity of mor e than one year are 
being Heated as loi^'ierm. Oep^iU up lo 
one year m-iuriiy an proposed to becIttsUlcd 
ui ahori'icmi debt The RBi data on NRI 
deposits (ktes not tnclu.erhe a ceni ed Imereai. 
whereas the World Bank data does, aod 
therefore ;l>e (Ifures provided by the laner 
are higher. iTie reason goveremeM of India 
did not conuder NRI deposits as pad of 
India's debt eudier was due to dw fact that 
meat ofthedcposlis were renewed from lime 
to time and it was presumed that they 
would eventually be utilised in India. 
However, this usumptiondid not hold good 
in 1991*92 when large*scale oulBowa took 
place O'able 4) and it was decided to i ncludc 
(he deposits of non*reiiden( Indians in 
citemal debt from the point of view of debt 
management. 

The thcd'lerm debt of India includes all 
borrowings above six months and up to one 
year maturity. The short-term debt is 
classified into two breed heads, namely, 
banker's acceptance faciUiy (BAP) and 
suppliei' I credit. While (he former includes 
ihort'term bank exposures along with the 
toll •oven of B AF. the latter includes export 
credit arrangements for the period of six 
months to one year, Tk disaggregate data 
wiih regard to the »hort*ierm debt Is given 
in Table S, 

’!>icdebi service burden of the govemmeni 
of India has been sieidily rming and 
particularly so after April 1986. According 
to the Worid Dtbt Ttthfrs, tolal debt service 
(long- nnd short-term) inercaMd from 
$ 1.343 miIIion in 1980-81 to$2,829 million 
in t98S-86 and further to $ 7.445 million 
in 1991 >92. As against these figures, the 
Economic Survey reports the tolal debt 
service to be $ 1,410 million; $ 2.610 
million; and $ 6.440 million re^ectively 
for the abo 'c mentioned years. Ihc World 
Bank data on total debt service includes 
interest on short-term debt and the IMF 
repurchases and charges. The interest 
paymems on short-term debt increased from 
$ 226 Diiltion in 1985-86 lo S 400 millioii 
in 1991-92. For data on short-term debt 
refer lo Tables I and 5. IMF repurchases 
and charges, on the other hand, rose to as 
high as SI.444mi 11 ton in 1988-89 but have 
since seen a decline and were S 663 mil I ion 
in 1991 -92, The repayment of IMF credit 
()w growing proportion of commercial 
credits in the total credit and also (he 
growing proportion of non-conceasional 
and non-grant elcmencs in the official credit 
have raised the debt service payments 
fubalantially between (he period 1986-87 
and 1991-92 as compared to the level 
obtaining in 1985-86. 

The ppwit^ coiamefciai bonowinfi have 
^ubsuntially changed the profile of India's 
external dcM. The share of official credit in 


dm toul eiibmal dabtdactlMtf pscdpitoiiily 
ftna arouwl 88 per cent in I980-8I h» 64 
per cem A 198546 Md further to 56 per 
ceMin r^'1.92<Tablea2a,id I0;.vmie 

the share of muhilaleriJ credit remained 
stable arouno 34 to 35 per cent of the total 
outstanding debt ol India, k was the bilalcra] 
credit (loam from goveftments and (heir 
agencies aad kiefts from iMoiiofBOua bodies 
funded by Ihe g ov emm aM) tiuu regisiered 
a steepd^linc.The dtare uf bilaterel credit 
in the total exiemal debt of India declined 
from being 53 per <rent In 198041 to 30 
per ceiH in 1985*86 aod further lo 23 per 
ceM in 1991-92 (Table 2). In absolute 
terms, the bilateral credH flows were 
$1033.3 millioo in 1980-$|. $ I0.$61 
million in 1985-86 and $ I6.3S2 million 
in 1991-92 (Table 1>. 

The share of credits hom the financial 
markets in the local long-term credit in India 
increased from a negligible level of 0.7 per 
ccM in 1977-78 lo 2.9 pm ccM in 1980-81 
and to 13.3 per cent In 1985-86. For the 
subsequent period, however, as dtf World 
Debi Tobtei have clubbed the fmanaal 
market bocrow m p in a soiMraie category 
entitled 'Other Frivaie' it b not known how 
much credit has been raised from the 
finaKcial markets. Similarly, debi 
obllgaiioQe from the c osnm erei al banks have 
risen sharply. Debt to the commercial 
banks increased from being $ 464 mil Hon 
in 1980.$] to $ 2.196 million in 1985-66 
and finally to $ 7.067 million in 1991-91* 
Furthermore, India's short-term debt 
obligations have also been irKreusing at i 
fast pact. Such obfigadons stood at t 926 
million in 1980-81 (4.8 per cent ol total 
debt stocks). $ 1.516 million in 1985-86 
(4.1 per cent of tote] debt slocks). $ 4.800 
million in 1990-91 (6.9 per cent of total 
debt stocks). However, the short-term debt 
declined in 1991-92 and was placed ai 
$ 3.791 million (5.2 per cent of luUl debt 
stocks). The change in ibe debt profile is 
thus attributable mainly to the rising 
financial market borrowinp and a steep 
decline Id the bilsSerel credits. Also, the 
component of concessioAal debt i B (he total 
debt has fallen steadily . Prom bang aahigh 
as 75 per cent in 1980-61 ft fell to 49 per 
ceol in ]985-$6 and further to 42 per cent 
in 1991-92. 

India's borrowing terms witnessed 
distinct signs of hardeoing over Ihe 60s. 
Cofiscqueitfly. India's debt service burdeo 
increased year after year. The maCunty 
period of new official credil commiiments 
to India diOMed fnn 36 yevt in 196D4I 
to 30.7 yean in 198546aod further to 25.9 

yean in 1990-91 (Table 6). Also, (he 
maturity period of nev^rivate credit 
commiimentt fell over the 80s. from 
being 9.5 years in 1980-81 to 9.8 yean in 
1965-66 aod to 7.7 yean in 1991*92. 
Interest cost on new offieial credil 


co.iuniunciKi efier remalninf stable argund 
2.2 per cent until 1960-61 junked to 6.2 
per eem in 1982-5.* ^nA since then has 
fluciusicd between 4 and 0 per ceol. By 
contrast, the Inttrem rate oo private credit 
declined continuously from a high level of 
15.5 per cent in 1960-61 to 6.3 per eem 
IB 1985-66 and was marginally higher at 
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1.936 
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2.304 
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3.074 

1966 

tin 

1,770 

4.387 

1917 

3,354 

2719 
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1961 

3.942 

3.828 

7.770 

1989 

3,774 

3,275 
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1990 

3,777 

6386 

10.363 

1991 

3,746 
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I0.S84 

1992 

t5»l 

5.256 

7.847 

1993 

2.173 cn 

1217 
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Srwnrr: Depsrtmeiu of Ceonoinjc' Anatynin and 
Policy (DEAF). Rewvv Hsnk of India. 
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1963.S4 
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1143,9 

196647 
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12908 

1967-88 
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66.0 
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Source. DepaAmeTil of Ecoeotidc Analywi wd 
Policy (DEAP). ReicfSu BwA of India. 
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8.7 per M in >991-92 (Tible 6). Tim 
hu eleo Wn a aguficaiK rediaebon in the 
y wektt tM lfl(beD e w a edMconwMUD<Btt 
to India. Tlte grant el em ent on all credtta 
together declined from 71.7 per cent in 
1977*78 to 4d.2 per cent in 198041 ^ 
further to 30.3 per cent in 1985-86. However, 
in 199142. the gram elemeiM wia pimd 
at 31.3 per cent 

Ai a rewlt of the lubstancUl reduction d 
the maturity period, the volutrw of principal 
repayments in respect of longHenn d^ 
incmied fmn % 778 rntllicn in I980<8I 
(4 pefcentoriouldebt)to$ l^TDmiilion 
in 198S46 (4.3 per cent of total debt) and 
further to $4,144} million in 1991-92 (5.7 
per com of total debt). There was also 
significant increase m interest payments 
which rose from $ 566 million in 1980-81 
(2.9percentofto(ald^)to$ 1.259 million 
in 198546 (3.4 per cent of total debt) and 
further to $ 3.305 million in 199]-92 <4.7 
per cent of total debt). Par details refer to 
Tables 1 and 1 

Interest and amoflistuon payments which 
together absorbed 41 per cent of the total 
dtsbursemcnuin 1980*81 rose sharply to 61 
per cent in 198546 and further to a 
subsiamially higher level of 84 per cent in 
1991*92 leaving a net iransfer to India of 
iiniy 16 per cent ul the iMal anrtuaJ long* 
term credit disbursements (Table 7). Net 
transfer Irom muUilalerat crediton and 
pri vate cred itort haw decl ined si gni ficam I y. 
As regards the former, net iranafm fell from 
88 per cent of total annual disbursemem in 
198(KH1 (S 1 ..351 million) to 66 per cem in 
1985*86 ($ 922 nuIlKMi) and further to 46 
per cent ID 1991*92 (S t.267 million). Net 
iransfen from pnvaie crediton fell from 66 
per ('tnt ot incal annual disbunement in 
1980*81 <$ 248 million) to 51 per ceni in 
1985-66 ($ 598 million) and finally to minus 
22 per cent in 1991 *92 ($ *589 mi 11 ion), i c. 
substantial flow of resources from India to 
(he creditor institutions. For dctsdlt refer to 
Table 7. 

Amongst (he pniKipal debt indicators 
listed m Table 8. at least three require to be 
anal ysed in detail. These are: thed^ service 
ratio (TDS/XGS): (he debt/GNP ratio (EDT/ 
ONP): and perhaps the most imporouic for 
a reallsiic picture of the debt servicing 
capat I ky. the current account dcficit/expons 
ratio (CAD/xeS). While (he debt service 
ratio 18 one of the most widely uaed debt 
indicator for a country, its inadequacy 
becomes a^we m when we recognise that 
an increiM in exports can be accompanied 
by a proporrioniieor more than proporDonaie 
increase in imports, thereby worsening the 
country*! debt servicing edacity despite 
Ul increase In exports. Be thai as it may. 
the debt service rMio for India increased 
from 10.9 per cent in 1980*81 to 21.5 per 
cent in 1985-86 and to 30 6 per cent io 
1991-92. The debc/GNF ratio ruse from 


11.9 per cem it 198041 to 11.5 par cent 
in 198546«idBo29Jpercaiai 1991-92 
CTableD. 

ChMges IP (he oumi recount deficit/ 
exports rado overtime will damty in^caie 
the diaf^es in (he gap (curm accouM 
defidl) the counry has almady bridged (or 
osbowise) and the gap it still has to bridge 
before fcnenrng a capacity for servicing 
Ml external debt obltgaiiooi. Ultiniately. (he 
ability of a ccimcry to service ite exumal 
debt d e pends oo (he surphia of iu export 
cammgs over impon payments. A fad in the 
CAD/X(3S taiio will reflect a nanowiog of 
the gap 9 take (he country ncanrio a stage 
of generating a debt aervklng cap^ty. A 
me m the ratio, on (he other Ittnd. will 
ifldictte lhai the distance the country has (o 
inverse has increased and therefore It hat 
become more difticult for It to generme a 
debt scrvkiflg capacity. Purtha m ore. • rise 
mthcCAlVXGSrwIowiU also point to the 
i pov em em of the cowtry towa^ greeter 
dependence on external resources, and 
(hereby larger deb( lervidng obligaiions in 
(he future. 

The currcM aceouiu dencii/eipori ratio 
for India between 198$ and 1990 la seen 
(0 be very high. In fact, for ihe yean 1985 
and 1988 it ii as high as $5 and 57 per 
cent respccUvefy (Table 8). While the 
cumulative cufftm accouM deficit for the 
decade of the 70i was e mere S 4.7 billion, 
(he same for the 60s was as high «s S 58 
billion. / j proportion of 1981 GDP. the 
cumulative current account deficit for the 
period 1970*80 was 2.7 per ceni. Whereas, 
as a proportion of 1991 C^P. thecwmulati ve 
curreni accouni deficll for (he period 
1981*90 wee as large as 19.5 per ceot 
(Table 9). The CAD/XOS r«io. however. 
decUoed subeianiially in 1991 to 17.73 per 
cent. Of course, this sodden decline In 
1991 -92 is maioiy sR ributabic to the wide- 
ranging import curbs necessitated by the 
serious payments crisis that faced (he 
country In inid-1991. While the current 
^ounc deficit in 1990-91 was $ 7.727 
Riilliofl. (he same for 1991-92 stood at a 
subetantiilly lower level of! 3,169 million. 


The large and perristeot cunttt kcovik 
deftciu over (he 60i have had and will 
coTMinue t> have fer-renchiog io^eatioAi 
on (he c.*piul accoom of (he baknee-of- 
paymenti. While, on (he ooe hand, larger 
borrowings were ufideruken (o financctheae 
dcfkiis, on the other, they were largely on 
commercial tenns since both concetiionBi 
multilateral and bilsieral credits were not 
fonheominf ae they were in the 70s and die 
eerly 80s. Debt owed to the commercial 
banks alooe raac from $2.1 billion in 1985 
to$7billioftml99!.By con(rasi.debtow^ 
totfaecMnDercialbanksin 1980 was a mere 
S 464 mitlloa Also. Ihe shon-term debt rose 
from $ 3.1 billion in 1965 (o % 4.8 billion 
in 1990. Hr»wever.H declined to $3.7 billion 
in 1991. 

WHIe principal repaymems have had some 
degree of year-to year fluctuations during 
the second half d (lie 80s, the Interest 
payments have risen tv more sharply. The 
latter rose from $ 1,9 billion in I98SU)$3.9 
Mllion in 1990. although they declined (o 
S 3.3 billion in 1991. The princioal 
repaymems ha veaveraged around $ 3 bll I Ion 
a year during these seven years. More 
ImpDitaoily. the impliemions of large-scale 
commercial borroirinfi on the cipital 
accouni will he leflected during the mid* and 
late 90s when (he repayment of such loans 
Is supposed to commence. The average 
maiuniy period fot the c.immercial loans 
tiUsed during the secood halt of the lOi is 
10 to 11 yevs ffable 6). 

ID 

EctemI Debt and BoP Projectioiia 
for India 

The external sector has been assuming an 
increasing degree of imponance and 
relevance lo developing countries, 
particularly in the caae of counincs with 
low growth rates of savings and GDP and 
lagging in technological develapment. the 
periodical assessment of a country*! 
external debt and mvestmeni position has. 
the re f ore, evoked considenble public Imcres 
due (o (ts policy implications. With the 
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growing need ionise rtsources in fortign 
cufTcncics 10 nwei the cost of impofts, 
capiitl reqoiremeoir of developing 
couni/ies heve grown substintiaJly. Ihis 
hes led in many developing countries 
including India to relax their economk 
regulations paving way for smoother flow 
of capital fiom abroad. Also, many 
incentives and tiscalconcessioAshave been 
offered to attract foreign invesunent 

Over the 80s. developing cotmry debt 
witnessed considerable rise la its v^uine 
and coAscQuemly servicing coremiimeids. 
The issue concerning reduction and 
reatniciuhflg of the debt burden have bren 
discussal at different fon. Several plwis 
have been formulated by international 
agencies to help the indebted countries in 
this regard. Dtc increasing debt servicing 
burden has scriousi y eroded the balanccssf* 
payments position In most of the highly 
indebted countries which, in turn, has 
adversely affected ihd r growth performance. 

While the probictn of India’s mounting 
external debt and servicing burden has been 
discussed at length in Section 11, the pr es e n t 
section analyses the projections of India’s 
external deN and balance*of* payments. The 
debt prajectrans have been done using the 
World Rank’s Revisol Minimum Standard 
Model (KMSM-X) for India. The RMSM 


tt a d uaggitia sed nde nodel, wtnch 
consists of a sio^de sysiem of fetatiombips 
baaed cm general econonne principles. It Is 
esseiMiaUy an aiCTmting fraas e vrort of the 
national accounts aad the baJaace-of- 
paymerMs widi special mteotion lo flows 
resulting from external bortowir^. 

Ihe projectiom of Infta's tuernal debt 
^the balancc-of'p^meMs havebeen done 
for the period 1992-9^ to 20D1-02. While 
the data source for the fonisec u World 
Drbt TaNes I99i‘94. for the latter, the 
data is from the Reserve Bank of India. 
Annual Repojtt (various issuesj. The 
projectiuns have been done for two 
scenarios, that is. the optimistic snd ihe 
pcsrinisiic scenario. The debt projections 
have been divided into seven broad heads. 
These are: commitments, disbursements, 
principal repaymenis, irttere« payments, 
act flows, net traosfers. and debt service. 
While assumptions have been used for 
projecting commitments, disbursemenu, 
principal repayments, and interest 
paymemt. the remaining three hewJs. i c. 
net flows, net transfers, and debt service 
art calculated by the model using the 
projections. 

The seven broad heads meorionod above 
have been further disag^egaled into lOxutK 
heads each. These sub>heads art: fDA. other 


cooceasioryd auUIttetal. IBRD, otheraoa- 
coDcesiional multilateral, bilattfal 
concesaioeal. bilaientl non-conccisioital. 
bondSi commercial banks, supptiers. and 
oiherprivate. These 10 sub-heads constitute 
the public and publicly guaranteed debt. 
Private non-guaraaieed debt is fMojeetad 
separately. Debt outstanding and dls^rted 
(long-term) constitutes puW ic and publ icly 
guaranieed debt and private non*goaranteed 
debt. Finally, the luul debt stocks are 
ani''ed at by adding debt outstanding and 
disbursed (long-term) to the use IMF 
credit aod short-lerm debt. 

IheexMrnil debt and bdancc-of^payments 
projectioftt of the optimittic scenario have 
the following broad assumptions; the 
stabilisation induced recession in the 
ccoaomy lasts till 1992/93; (b) the import 
growth during the period (1992-93 and 
1993-94) averages around J 3 per ccM and 
Ihe exports grow u 10 percent; (c) between 
the peM 1994/95and 199V99 both imports 
and exports witness suuaiiKd growth and 
average 16 and IS per cent rospectiveiy; 
(d) from 1999/2000 the export growth 
averages 20perceni while the import growth 
ts placed ai 13 per cem. hence the resnurce 
balance is declining throughout. 

Between 1992 and 1994 because of 
stihsiiiHially lower level of current account 
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9071 

9271 

9865 

I01SI 

10656 

11236 

10316 

11197 

11916 

Dubuneaefta (LT) 

SB47 

6252 

7022 

6389 

7794 

7965 

6550 

•996 

9274 

9621 

101)6 

11197 

11986 

IMPptfCteMI 

0 

1754 

1233 

1623 

1277 

1301 

1335 

1361 

J3I2 

1408 

0 

0 

0 

Total priMpat ttfMynMi 

29B1 

3131 

T7I4 

4163 

4910 

3250 

5130 

6551 

7359 

1176 

9436 

10473 

11765 

PniwpaJ (tT| 

ins 

2404 

3254 

2995 

4201 

4123 

5069 

5752 

6516 

7249 

1361 

9226 

10287 

IMP ftpvrduM 

lOM 

727 

460 

134 

707 

727 

761 

799 

643 

927 

1057 

1247 

1496 

Shon wn6e6t 

0 

0 

0 

133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total Net Howl 

2156 

4671 

4S4I 

3630 

4161 

4023 

4055 

3600 

1296 

3060 

176 

723 

203 

Netnom(LT) 

1164 

3646 

3766 

1194 

3591 

3442 

3461 

3216 

2757 

2179 

1935 

1970 

1699 

IMPnetflowi 

•loot 

1027 

771 

1269 

570 

111 

574 

562 

119 

411 

-1057 

-1247 

-1496 

Total iMBiiaBi PayiBMia 

5492 

3721 

3629 

5301 

3571 

3793 

3900 

4017 

4127 

4JB4 

4291 

4164 

4537 

InMwi PaymoMi (LT> 

WI2 

3194 

3226 

2646 

2941 

1196 

3400 

3665 

1720 

3761 

3691 

3964 

4117 

IMPchaa|e\ 

IM 

134 

203 

ni 

233 

197 

101 

22 

1 

3 

0 

Q 

0 

Sfeoft tami debt 

296 

393 

400 

191 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Total Net TiMim* 

211 

1261 

•297 

342 

396 

244 

174 

-266 

-609 

•1102 

-3389 

-1617 

-4109 

Net tnfttfm (tt) 

652 

654 

342 

541 

649 

241 

11 

-426 

•962 

-1202 

-1955 

-1994 

-2438 

IMP OBf vwken 

-1192 

693 

370 

1011 

136 

364 

471 

$40 

512 

478 

-1057 

-1247 

-1496 

Short debt 

621 

.262 

•1409 

-1034 

-190 

-161 

-380 

-379 

-379 

-171 

-377 

-376 

-37S 

Total Debt Service 

6411 

6652 

7343 

7470 

6413 

9041 

9730 

10636 

ii4r 

12360 

13728 

14838 

16120 

Debt Soyite (LT) 

4995 

1196 

6460 

5841 

7144 

7719 

6466 

9417 

10236 

11031 

12271 

11191 

14424 

IMP debt tervKea 

1192 

161 

661 

603 

919 

924 

•62 

121 

151 

930 

1037 

1247 

1496 

Shcwi tami debt 

296 

393 

400 

1024 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

44W 

400 

Dehr ouUiandiM aiHl 

di^bureedd Tt 

17516 

61275 

64401 

66907 

72473 

75790 

79091 

61199 

13211 

16502 

VI295 

94231 

97145 

Official eiediton 

33411 

36531 

40060 

41136 

45934 

46411 

51049 

11462 

55543 

57726 

39910 

62160 

64166 

MuUiUianI 

19661 

21764 

23979 

23199 

27173 

29121 

10911 

32591 

13161 

33151 

36491 

17866 

19491 

Cofweuiocial 

13001 

11639 

14761 

16211 

17115 

16576 

20006 

21167 

22174 

24321 

26219 

21017 

10J12 

IDA 

12121 

13312 

14203 

14547 

15108 

15670 

16221 

16753 

17164 

18054 

16722 

19149 

5196 

Other cooiAiKine] iml 

412 

327 

562 

627 

740 

904 

1104 

1120 

1376 

1152 

2122 

2441 

2814 

Nm eoiweaiuHial 

6662 

7941 

9214 

9668 

10039 

10342 

10906 

11225 

10991 

10630 

10211 

9868 

9160 

IBRD 

6615 

7615 

6459 

1677 

6765 

9011 

9165 

9179 

9174 

8999 

6996 

9171 

9112 

Oihei non coiibesaieoal 

owl 

47 

260 

751 

iiii 

1474 

1911 

2127 

2916 

1711 

4722 

5546 

5988 

6119 

Bilateral 

13751 

14711 

16101 

17239 

II3>0 

19297 

20111 

20671 

21676 

22577 

21419 

24274 

24876 

Concesiioul 

12613 

13473 

14697 

15511 

16569 

17160 

I7r5 

11607 

19400 

20279 

21116 

22041 

22792 

Non k^oMCMioiial 

MOO 

1271 

I44M 

1726 

1981 

2116 

2260 

2264 

2276 

2299 

2264 

2213 

2083 

prtvetc ereihtoci 

22517 

23212 

22776 

24236 

25007 

31610 

26226 

26526 

27107 

29063 

10004 

31090 

12216 

Bonds 

2577 

2940 

4436 

4223 

4242 

4255 

4211 

4024 

4111 

1863 

1263 

2536 

1482 

ComniBcul bar** 

6434 

6940 

7067 

6SI9 

6337 

6011 

5345 

4693 

3693 

2616 

1974 

1105 

147 

S^ien 

139 

434 

426 

426 

546 

707 

1057 

1411 

1646 

2265 

2603 

2661 

3070 

Othtf private 

7762 

6344 

4009 

5416 

6237 

7037 

7936 

6701 

9411 

10064 

10597 

11288 

12022 

NRId^m 

5275 

6566 

6116 

7600 

7625 

7650 

7675 

7690 

6743 

10017 

11165 

113C0 

15295 

Pnveie Don>|iiarMteed 

1551 

1466 

1345 

1493 

154? 

1692 

1620 

1911 

1661 

1700 

1311 

1001 

361 

CefeMOneM (LTI 

IQI74 

6636 

6293 

11T7 

6362 

1026 

6553 

7964 

1373 

6125 

9371 

10075 

10673 

Pabite and pubbJy 

lumoaeod 

10174 

6636 

C93 

3103 

•062 

1626 

tios 

7464 

7673 

•023 

9071 

9575 

10175 

OfRoal crediwra 

7191 

1110 

5187 

5103 

6145 

5875 

6271 

$421 

1475 

1175 

6125 

6223 

6325 

MuloUlefal 

3571 

2512 

3796 

2931 

3941 

W5 

4125 

1471 

3423 

3171 

3671 

3825 

4175 

Coweeatooai 

1107 

1149 

1199 

1023 

IU3 

1173 

1025 

1075 

1073 

1071 

1073 

1075 

1075 

IDA 

160 

943 

1379 

925 

1225 

1073 

925 

971 

975 

975 

973 

975 

975 

Other cenccuioewl Ml 

247 

206 

20 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

Non conoeaaioMl 

2471 

13n3 

1749 

1478 

1170 

2100 

2300 

2400 

2450 

2500 

2600 

2750 

1100 

IBRD 

2126 

1241 

1462 

1078 

1270 

1300 

1100 

1400 

1450 

1100 

1600 

2000 

2400 

OOier non Cboceesaooal 

in III 

345 

120 

267 

400 

MD 

ttU 

lOCD 

lODD 

lono 

600 

600 

730 

700 

Bilateeil 

4013 

2666 

1789 

2150 

2400 

1900 

1950 

1930 

1950 

2000 

2410 

2400 

• 2350 

Cooeeiaioori 

3317 

2501 

1665 

1750 

1730 

1230 

1250 

1290 

1200 

1250 

1750 

1750 

1750 

Who foncernonal 

656 

167 

104 

400 

630 

690 

TOO 

700 

750 

750 

700 

630 

600 

PnvMe ot^ion 

2563 

1436 

2706 

0 

1717 

1751 

1030 

2059 

2400 

2650 

2910 

1130 

1650 

Bonds 

m 

566 

1644 

0 

300 

450 

400 

359 

300 

230 

200 

13fi 

400 

CotiHooecial banka 

1196 

516 

261 

0 

600 

650 

TOO 

900 

1200 

1400 

1600 

1650 

1750 

SappUan 

194 

21 

5 

0 

117 

101 

330 

310 

400 

400 

100 

600 

700 

Other pnviB 

20 

331 

776 

0 

Vtt 

350 

400 

410 

100 

600 

650 

750 

800 

Pnviie AOftfWiMaed 

0 

0 

0 

254 

100 

400 

450 

500 

100 

300 

500 

300 

soo 


<Cm^ 






Debt Projector: Oplioustic Scemro (CoiUuuted) 


{(JSSmtUioiu) 


Prpiectioni 



1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

19% 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

OiifeuncfnMU ( LTl 

584? 

6252 

7022 

6319 

7794 

7965 

1550 

8990 

'W4' 

9828 


IIIV7 

11986 

hfblic and pvMIcty 

fwnMced 

s«o? 

6038 

6713 

6135 

7494 

7565 

8100 

8490 

8774 

9328 

9816 

10697 

11486 

OfTiaal crediioff 

5575 

3559 

4400 

4402 

4178 

4089 

4320 

4481 

4149 

4628 

4841 

5097 

5386 

MuJtiUKnl 

2108 

2226 

2758 

2408 

2210 

2473 

2729 

28» 

2591 

2731 

2878 

3061 

1101 

Conuesional 

581 

818 

1022 

1280 

lOM 

1258 

1479 

1630 

1791 

1956 

2078 

2IHI 

2251 

IIM 

586 

762 

93.3 

1186 

9.17 

1075 

1251 

1183 

1505 

1650 

1778 

1831 

1801 

Other coftcesaioMi mii 

IS 

56 

69 

94 

in 

113 

228 

247 

286 

.106 

300 

350 

450 

Nun*coficciAionai 

IS25 

1408 

1716 

1128 

1141 

1215 

1250 

1250 

800 

m 

800 

880 

1050 


1445 

1219 

1231 

852 

841 

900 

' 950 

975 

$50 

$50 

600 

700 

800 

Other cMM>cvnceuiniul 

mol 

80 

119 

505 

276 

300 

315 

mo 

273 

250 

225 

200 

180 

250 

BililcrJ 

I4(S9 

1331 

1642 

1994 

1968 

1616 

1591 

16UI 

1758 

1897 

1963 

2016 

2085 

OuMsttinnol 

988 

IJM 

1454 

1604 

1384 

1298 

1224 

1211 

1275 

1316 

1307 

I3» 

1376 

W<in»concrttionat 

481 

219 

188 

390 

384 

318 

167 

370 

481 

581 

656 

699 

710 

Prtvaie cmbion 

2fl52 

2479 

1113 

1733 

3316 

3476 

3780 

4009 

4425 

4700 

4975 

5600 

6100 

BoAda 

7?J 

586 

1644 

0 

600 

550 

600 

609 

575 

550 

475 

600 

600 

Commercial baokr 

1159 

69^ 

411 

104 

784 

1000 

1200 

1150 

1700 

1850 

2200 

il.50 

2650 

Suppkien 

5 

8 

73 

100 

432 

426 

480 

550 

650 

700 

?tlO 

TOO 

750 

Other private 

97 

1189 

173 

1529 

1200 

1150 

1100 

1050 

lOOO 

luno 

9«) 

1200 

1)00 

Privaic noA|Mnnteed 

340 

214 

309 

154 

300 

400 

450 

500 

500 

500 

5fM) 

50U 

.100 

Pnneipal Repaymcnli (LT) 

|98t 

24M 

3254 

2995 

4203 

4523 

5069 

5712 

6516 

7249 

8381 

9326 

I03K7 

PiiUk ind publicly gwrwHced 

1661 

2086 

2981 

2689 

3952 

4n3 

4747 

5143 

5966 

6597 

7551 

8146 

9147 

Offkbl oedtliMi 

1095 

1204 

1446 

1674 

1662 

1795 

1000 

2069 

2267 

2441 

2658 

2848 

1178 

MuInlMeral 

467 

609 

703 

838 

985 

927 

M15 

1204 

1314 

1448 

1537 

1667 

1695 

CoAceeMonal 

126 

111 

in 

184 

195 

215 

X5I 

270 

281 

110 

160 

402 

157 

IDA 

98 

114 

141 

155 

176 

196 

2X1 

219 

253 

280 

3.10 

371 

120 

Other cooceuiooal inul 

28 

37 

39 

29 

19 

19 

28 

11 

10 

30 

10 

31 

17 

Nofi'CAMitional 

341 

498 

511 

654 

790 

712 

884 

914 

1031 

M38 

1177 

1265 

1.118 

IBRD 

392 

472 

527 

634 

753 

654 

796 

761 

756 

715 

601 

527 

619 

Other KKVCOMctjilofial 

mul 

>11 

-14 

A 

20 

37 

58 

U 

171 

276 

413 

576 

717 

899 

Bilaiurel 

628 

595 

743 

836 

677 

861 

7.11 

865 

953 

995 

1121 

IIKI 

14H.1 

CAncesaUmal 

508 

592 

666 

768 

548 

707 

508 

499 

482 

417 

450 

412 

625 

Ntm*c<MKc&iiooAl 

120 

43 

77 

68 

129 

161 

245 

166 

471 

55H 

671 

749 

858 

PiivAte crediiors 

566 

882 

1533 

1015 

2290 

24711 

2819 

3274 

.1698 

4154 

4894 

5499 

6ir>9 

Bonds 

27 

282 

244 

211 

581 

537 

644 

796 

4XK 

797 

1074 

1129 

1651 

Cnnuncmlel banks 

tl6 

395 

411 

5«2 

1036 

1306 

1886 

2002 

2698 

2729 

1042 

.1319 

1408 

$iippl>en 

98 

113 

82 

100 

312 

265 

130 

m 

222 

281 

362 

442 

.142 

Other private 

125 

132 

791 

122 

3S9 

370 

199 

287 

290 

347 

417 

509 

166 

hiviie nonguarwiecd 

322 

318 

27.3 

306 

231 

250 

322 

409 

551 

652 

K2K 

880 

940 

Net Rows (LTI 

5864 

3848 

3768 

1394 

3591 

3442 

3481 

3238 

2757 

2579 

1935 

1970 

1699 

RRiIh; and iMUicly fraranaed 

5946 

3952 

17.12 

1446 

3542 

3292 

3352 

3147 

2808 

2731 

2263 

2150 

21.19 

Olticial nediion 

2480 

2355 

2954 

2728 

2516 

2294 

2412 

2412 

2081 

2185 

2181 

2249 

22118 

MullilolenJ 

16.19 

1617 

2055 

1570 

12X5 

1546 

1594 

1676 

1276 

1283 

1341 

1194 

I6U6 

Conceeaannal 

455 

667 

842 

1096 

874 

104.1 

1228 

1160 

1508 

1646 

1718 

1779 

2094 

IDA 

464 

648 

812 

1031 

761 

879 

1028 

1144 

1252 

1170 

1448 

1460 

1681 

Other coTHtational mul 

-n 

19 

30 

65 

M3 

164 

200 

216 

256 

276 

270 

319 

411 

Non-conetS'uofMl 

1184 

950 

1213 

474 

351 

50.1 

166 

316 

-231 

-363 

-177 

•385 

-488 

JBKD 

11)93 

747 

704 

211 

U 

246 

154 

214 

•206 

-175 

• 1 

171 

Ibl 

Other noTi'CoiKessMinai 

mirl 

91 

20.1 

509 

256 

263 

257 

212 

102 

•26 

-188 

-176 

•557 

-M9 

BllaienJ 

841 

738 

899 

1158 

1291 

748 

818 

736 

805 

902 

M2 

85.1 

602 

Concessional 

480 

562 

788 

136 

1036 

591 

716 

732 

791 

879 

857 

906 

751 

Non-ennceasioeal 

361 

176 

111 

322 

255 

157 

122 

4 

12 

23 

-IS 

-51 

•149 

Private creditors 

1466 

1597 

778 

718 

1036 

9VA 

921 

735 

727 

546 

81 

101 

•69 

Bonds 

746 

304 

1400 

211 

17 

11 

-44 

-187 

87 

-247 

-599 

-729 

• 1053 

Cnnmeieud banks 

843 

341 

5 

-478 

-252 

-306 

686 

-652 

-998 

-879 

-842 

'K69 

-7.18 

.SupplKR 

-95 

-105 

-9 

0 

120 

161 

1.50 

160 

428 

419 

118 

358 . 

208 

OdKi private 

>28 

1057 

-618 

1407 

841 

780 

901 

763 

710 

653 

533 

691 

734 

Non*rtsideM deposiis 

5275 

6586 

6838 

7600 

7625 

7650 

7675 

7690 

8745 

10057 

11565 

13100 

15295 

Private iMn^guaivHeed 

-12 

-104 

36 

-52 

49 

150 

128 

91 

-SI 

-152 

-328 

-380 

•440 

Imeiesi PiymeM^ fLT) 

3012 

3194 

.1226 

2846 

2941 

3196 

54U0 

1665 

3720 

3711 

3891 

1964 

4117 

Public and p^idy fuacimeed 

2872 

.1059 

3100 

2723 

2136 

3079 

3266 

3511 

1543 

3602 

3708 

3791 

3961 

OiriciaJ aeditofs 

1087 

1181 

1267 

1312 

I860 

2116 

IXM 

2501 

2428 

2429 

2471 

2490 

2592 

Muldlaien] 

640 

73? 

800 

899 

1125 

/I234 
' 156 

1277 

1191 

1522 

1591 

1698 

1780 

1901 

Cencfutonal 

103 

109 

120 

126 

145 

163 

167 

170 

174 

178 

181 

109 

IDA 

90 

97 

101 

109 

126 

130 

111 

136 

137 

141 

143 

148 

152 

Other concwitntial mel 

15 

12 

19 

17 

19 

25 

29 

31 

13 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Horwnncosionil 

537 

628 

680 

773 

980 

1079 

1115 

1224 

1352 

1418 

1520 

159? 

1712 

IBRD 

929 

615 

647 

709 

852 

181 

841 

192 

962 

982 

J0I4 

1030 

1107 







Debt VnifiCton: OpbmsMk Scmik) (Contfwf^ 


(USSmilKHM) 



I9i9* 

Aewril 

1990 

I99l 

1992 

1991 

t9U‘ 

1995 

_Pwwoona 

1996 1997 

\9n 

1999 ~ 

2000 

2001 

Oiher non uxkc^nmhuJ 

niul 

b 

11 

11 

64 

121 

131 

180 

199 

231 

280 

153 

417 

461 

DiUeral 

44? 

444 

467 

481 

715 

U2 

1027 

1110 

906 

818 

774 

709 

691 

CratLewoniil 

166 

119 

170 

183 

465 

529 

566 

516 

464 

474 

485 

49? 

507 

Nan UHit^vsMiful 

SI 

105 

97 

98 

250 

151 

461 

574 

442 

164 

288 

211 

185 

Prtvrihr crvditon 

I1SS 

1878 

181« 

1141 

976 

962 

962 

1010 

1115 

1172 

1216 

1101 

1169 

H(hhIv 

ISI) 

207 

221 

351 

186 

161 

142 

115 

119 

108 

281 

258 

236 

Cmninen i«l bonkt <*) 

492 

541 

469 

171 

415 

476 

515 

588 

679 

746 

819 

88S 

948 


%\ 

41 

11 

561 

26 

42 

59 

81 

98 

118 

116 

158 

186 

(>ihtf pnvoic 

)oeo 

1085 

1110 

131 

149 

82 

25 

7 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PnvM non f uaraiMced 

140 

115 

126 

121 

105 

Mi 

114 

151 

177 

180 

183 

171 

176 

Net rranifu^lLT) 

S12 

654 

542 

S48 

649 

245 

81 

-426 

•962 

-1202 

-1955 

-1994 

•2418 

I'uhlic and puMiUy 

luaranlKiJ 

1074 

891 

612 

721 

705 

211 

i** 

164 

-734 

171 

1444 

1441 

-1822 

(HtKtJ uethtors 

iiyi 

1174 

1687 

1146 

656 

ITT 

127 

M 

146 

145 

-289 

24J 

-184 

MmKiUwtJ 

999 

880 

1255 

671 

100 

113 

117 

286 

-245 

lue 

157 

186 

-295 

C'noeet^iond 

112 

558 

722 

970 

729 

887 

1065 

1191 

M18 

1472 

1540 

1595 

19(15 

IDA 

178 

551 

711 

922 

635 

749 

895 

1009 

1115 

1210 

1VJ5 

1112 

1529 

IHRIJ 

26 

-11 

15 

19 

19 

•19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

11 

-M 

0 

Ocher fcOAccsviuful mul 

26 

7 

11 

48 

94 

119 

171 

185 

221 

241 

236 

284 

177 

Nitn ciMCcmnnol 

647 

122 

581 

299 

629 

576 

749 

908 

1581 

1780 

IH98 

1982 

-2200 

IHKI) 

W 

112 

57 

-491 

-761 

615 

6X7 

678 

1168 

1156 

1014 

857 

946 

(HlKr nm vm.i ssiunal 

mui 

81 

190 

476 

193 

142 

106 

12 

-97 

259 

469 

710 

975 

-MIC 

ICil itvral 

194 

294 

412 

675 

556 

-115 

190 

174 

101 

64 

68 

146 

-89 

CnntosxMnal 

1(4 

221 

411 

451 

551 

62 

149 

196 

129 

404 

572 

409 

244 

N<in coACc'i^ionjI 

2IU1 

71 

14 

224 

5 

196 

119 

570 

4M) 

141 

5111 

-261 

-311 

iibciiirii* 

119 

281 

1055 

621 

50 

16 

41 

276 

188 

-626 

1156 

1200 

1418 

HuihJ^ 

196 

97 

1177 

469 

•169 

150 

117 

522 

252 

536 

880 

-987 

1289 

( oi»n>^ivial lwnll^ 

tsi 

20? 

464 

849 

667 

782 

-1221 

1240 

1677 

1625 

1661 

1754 

1706 

SuppiKiv 

148 

J4H 

40 

561 

94 

M9 

293 

280 

111 

101 

202 

HIO 

21 

Och(.r \msMt 

ms 

28 

1728 

I3N6 

693 

698 

876 

756 

710 

651 

511 

691 

714 

Nun iw^iAnickpnMls 

1273 

6586 

6818 

7600 

7625 

7650 

7675 

7690 

1745 

IOU57 

11565 

limn 

15295 

hurgcuaiantecd 

222 

219 

90 

175 

56 

12 

A 

62 

228 

-111 

111 

-551 

-616 

IXbl ScKiu(Lr» 

4995 

5598 

M80 

5841 

7144 

ni9 

8468 

9417 

10216 

11010 

13271 

15191 

14424 

PuIHk jnJ iivN)cl)r pMtMa4 

4511 

5145 

6081 

5412 

6788 

7153 

UH 

8854 

9508 

10199 

II2M1 

I2I1R 

11108 

OriKul CieilltCHS 

2182 

2185 

2711 

1056 

1522 

19M 

4192 

4570 

4695 

4872 

5110 

5117 

5770 

Muliilultial 

11(17 

1146 

1501 

1717 

2M0 

2161 

2412 

2595 

2816 

1019 

1215 

1447 

1596 

C\)nmsM<»n J 

329 

260 

MJO 

110 

140 

171 

414 

417 

455 

484 

538 

583 

146 

IDA 

188 

211 

242 

264 

102 

126 

136 

175 

19U 

421 

471 

519 

272 

IBRn 

26 

11 

13 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

(1 

M 

11 

Other^oiHcsMonal mul 

41 

49 

58 

46 

18 

44 

57 

62 

65 

61 

64 

66 

71 

Non eofKC^^iujiel 

878 

1086 

1201 

1427 

1770 

1791 

1999 

2158 

2181 

2555 

2698 

2862 

1250 

IBHI) 

881 

1087 

1174 

1141 

1605 

1515 

1617 

1651 

I71R 

1706 

1614 

1557 

1746 

Other nun u>m«MMirui 

irnil 

1 

1 

29 

84 

|5B 

209 

208 

m 

509 

694 

910 

1155 

1160 

Hilaieral 

1075 

1019 

1210 

1119 

1412 

1750 

1710 

1975 

1839 

l|15 

1895 

1890 

2174 

C<inee»Monal 

874 

891 

1016 

1151 

1011 

1216 

1074 

1015 

946 

911 

915 

929 

Mil 

Non eoneee^iunal 

201 

141 

174 

166 

179 

514 

70b 

940 

911 

922 

959 

962 

1041 

Private endilure 

2151 

2760 

1168 

2156 

1266 

1440 

1821 

4285 

4815 

1126 

6111 

6800 

7558 

Bomli 

177 

489 

467 

469 

969 

900 

987 

Mil 

827 

1106 

MS5 

1587 

1889 

Coinmeteial banke 

808 

898 

887 

951 

1451 

1782 

2421 

2590 

1577 

1475 

1861 

411)4 

4156 

SopplKre 

111 

136 

111 

661 

118 

107 

188 

270 

119 

199 

498 

600 

72? 

Other prrvatc 

1215 

1217 

1901 

271 

508 

452 

224 

294 

290 

147 

417 

509 

566 

Non rtsidem deposiis 

Private non siMronttfcd 

462 

451 

199 

429 

156 

168 

456 

562 

728 

811 

ion 

1051 

MIA 

Pnieiful Rmuis ePer etnO 

ToiiU (Mm wrvKc (TOSV 

Exports uf G and S (XGS) 

27 

26 

29 

28 

29 

28 

27 

27 

25 

24 

21 

21 

19 

(niercvt paymemc iINTP 

Exports cfOaiM^S {XC1> 

14 

14 

IS 

12 

• 12 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Cwrcnf A/e balance CCAB)/ 

Exprxtr oi G and % (XGS) 

28 

29 

8 

15 

17 

19 

21 

29 

28 

25 

30 

14 

10 

Total debt itoeks (EDTV 

Bxpucts 4il G Ami S (XGS) 

261 

259 

272 

283 

271 

260 

247 

212 

212 

192 

167 

145 

124 

Shuft-lennddMtSTD)/ 

Total <MM<tocke (EOT) 

7 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

CDnea»%Mmal {CONyToial 

debt flockt (Bin) 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

41 

41 

44 

45 

47 

49 

51 

Mulblatenl (MUL/Toul 

debt aiocke (BDT) 

11 

32 

13 

14 

34 

14 

IS 

33 

15 

15 

16 

n 

18 




te9n«e AAi«M30jm 


# • 






19i» 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1991 

1999 

20 QD 

2001 

tool DdK Stocb 

61111 

69699 

71643 

76605 

90644 

14603 

0695 

92399 

96635 

10119t 

107065 

112214 

116626 

(Vbc oauivdwi tod 

dutNinedaT) 

S7516 

6I37S 

64401 

69907 

72630 

76434 

10425 

14194 

68631 

93159 

97510 

101660 

(Q34I7 

MIk ond pobhcly 

fMffatd 

56005 

597r 

62956 

67414 

7100 

74742 

71605 

92293 

66 TT0 

91451 

96129 

100679 

10056 

PnviK fMM'iHflcaMeed 

1551 

1469 

1545 

1495 

1542 

1692 

ICO 

1911 

1161 

1709 

lUl 

1001 

561 

Die of IMP cradii 

1566 

2623 

3451 

4740 

5046 

5106 

3235 

5110 

4960 

5615 

6415 

7420 

1070 

Short'tenB debt 

4619 

4100 

3791 

3959 

2969 

2995 

3003 

3024 

5045 

5067 

5090 

3114 

3159 

1^436 

Tool DubwseiMMfi 

3S47 

9006 

9335 

ni2 

9150 

9600 

10550 

III96 

12564 

14665 

16101 

17617 

Dttbunemeoa (LT) 

5M7 

6252 

7032 

6319 

9129 

1610 

9475 

10446 

11914 

I55II 

J47I6 

16167 

17311 

IMPpunliiMf 

0 

1754 

1231 

1623 

1021 

950 

175 

750 

650 

1145 

1395 

1450 

1125 

Tool PnmpiJ Rcfynew 

3991 

3151 

5714 

4162 

5096 

5510 

5940 

7003 

7597 

9629 

10156 

11316 

12999 

PniKiptl nptymous (LT> 

19S1 

2404 

5254 

3993 

4591 

4720 

3154 

6177 

6727 

1009 

9571 

lOTl 

12524 

IMF repurchMCk 

1006 

727 

460 

154 

715 

110 

106 

125 

970 

620 

595 

515 

475 

Shofl'RnB debt 

0 

0 

0 

933 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tool Net Plowi 

2156 

4675 

4541 

1950 

4054 

4090 

4410 

4194 

4966 

6054 

5945 

6250 

5437 

Net llowi (LT) 

3164 

3949 

1769 

3194 

3749 

5930 

4141 

4269 

5196 

5309 

5145 

5295 

4797 

IMF Net Rom 

-1001 

1037 

773 

1299 

506 

140 

69 

-75 

•220 

725 

100 

933 

650 

Toni tniefoA PiyinonO 

5492 

3721 

1929 

3309 

3573 

3119 

4000 

4400 

4570 

4606 

4991 

3214 

5517 

(fMfeit ptymeMi (11) 

5012 

3194 

3226 

3146 

2941 

5221 

3500 

5195 

5945 

4221 

4441 

4679 

5002 

LMPchequ 

114 

154 

303 

271 

232 

197 

101 

115 

225 

115 

150 

135 

115 

Stet'ienn debt 

296 

391 

400 

191 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Toni Net Tnoefen* 

2 $l 

1363 

-297 

542 

491 

266 

429 

-195 

419 

.1230 

971 

1040 

-51 

Net DHMfen (LT) 

152 

643 

542 

541 

•06 

TOO 

141 

185 

1242 

1016 

705 

616 

•211 

IMFiKUrwiftn 

•1193 

993 

570 

lOJI 

74 

•57 

-12 

•190 

-445 

540 

650 

100 

335 

Shoei'isra debt 

621 

•292 

-1409 

-1024 

-390 

•595 

•110 

-579 

-379 

-379 

-177 

-576 

-375 

Tool Debt SenKe 

6415 

6952 

7343 

7470 

9669 

9549 

9940 

11403 

12167 

13433 

15146 

16601 

18516 

Debt tcrvicc (LT) 

4995 

5599 

6410 

5141 

7322 

7941 

9653 

10062 

10672 

12210 

14011 

13551 

17126 

IMP debt aemeei 

1192 

961 

663 

60S 

947 

1007 

907 

940 

1093 

905 

715 

650 

590 

ShoARmidebt 

296 

193 

400 

1024 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Debt ovutandine end 

dobuned (LT) 

57556 

61275 

64401 

69907 

72630 

76414 

10425 

94194 

96631 

93159 

97510 

101610 

103417 

Offleial erediMn 

11419 

16513 

40060 

43156 

46043 

4967S 

51702 

54610 

57711 

61006 

64500 

67191 

70414 

MuHtlMml 

I966S 

21764 

23979 

25999 

27495 

29379 

1J567 

13740 

16037 

31429 

40911 

43317 

45607 

CooeenioMi 

15003 

15159 

14763 

16211 

17512 

11630 

20134 

21613 

21249 

290a 

26946 

28696 

50779 

tos 

12531 

13512 

14201 

14547 

15109 

15670 

16225 

16755 

17564 

19054 

19722 

19549 

3196 

Other conceesioui nwl 

492 

527 

362 

627 

749 

992 

1271 

1612 

2049 

2497 

2967 

3417 

40(8 

N OA-<OAceevoMl 

6662 

7945 

9314 

9699 

10163 

10741 

11411 

J2I27 

12769 

I35C 

15935 

14421 

1029 

IMD 

6615 

7615 

1459 

1677 

1902 

9202 

9977 

10003 

10435 

10962 

11542 

11665 

12322 

Other non-coRceenoAil 

rmJ 

47 

260 

753 

nil 

1461 

1926 

2440 

3216 

4223 

5611 

6995 

7947 

8796 

Biletejo) 

13735 

14751 

16101 

172S9 

11550 

19297 

20115 

30671 

21676 

22577 

25419 

24274 

24876 

CoAcemoMl 

12653 

13471 

14697 

15531 

16569 

17160 

ITTI 

11607 

19400 

20379 

21156 

22041 

22792 

NoTKonccsiionel 

1100 

1279 

1404 

1726 

1911 

2139 

2260 

2264 

2276 

2299 

2294 

2255 

2015 

Pnvtie crediion 

22597 

23252 

22776 

24356 

25043 

26067 

26901 

n675 

29057 

50424 

11629 

35069 

34T71 

Bonds 

2577 

2940 

4436 

4225 

4242 

4405 

4636 

4905 

5417 

1694 

6196 

6367 

6311 

Commercial banks 

6414 

6940 

7067 

6589 

63(4 

6114 

9669 

5119 

4979 

4609 

4599 

4279 

J669 

Siipplien 

539 

454 

426 

426 

646 

957 

1507 

3195 

2966 

3950 

4661 

6176 

7633 

Other pnvam 

7762 

6144 

4009 

5416 

6216 

6941 

7591 

6106 

•476 

9691 

9291 

9766 

10306 

NRI depoiils 

5275 

6566 

6631 

7600 

7629 

7650 

7300 

7450 

7200 

7000 

6675 

6500 

6250 

Private non'|uanrMeed 

1551 

1416 

1545 

1493 

1342 

1692 

1920 

1911 

1961 

1709 

1381 

1001 

561 

CommimeRn (LT) 

10174 

6636 

6291 

5157 

9162 

9176 

9930 

9340 

9900 

9250 

10475 

10975 

11675 

PuMiCMdpubbdy 

ItianBMed 

10174 

6636 

1395 

5103 

1062 

7776 

IW 

7940 

9400 

rso 

9975 

10475 

11175 

Official creditors 

7591 

5190 

5597 

5105 

6545 

5975 

6273 

5425 

5475 

5375 

6125 

6225 

6525 

MuluUieral 

5579 

2SI2 

3799 

2953 

3945 

5975 

4325 

5475 

5525 

3575 

5675 

3125 

4175 

Cooccsiiofial 

1107 

1149 

1399 

1023 

1325 

(175 

1025 

1075 

1075 

1075 

1075 

1075 

1075 

IDA 

960 

943 

1379 

925 

1225 

1075 

923 

975 

973 

975 

975 

975 

975 

Other coftcewwnal mal 

247 

206 

20 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

NowconceiiioaN 

2471 

1169 

1749 

1478 

1970 

2100 

2100 

2400 

2490 

2500 

2600 

2750 

3100 

IBRD 

2126 

1243 

1463 

J079 

1270 

1300 

1100 

1400 

1430 

1500 

1600 

2000 

2400 

Other ftoa>conceanoo«l 

nwl 

345 

120 

267 

400 

600 

100 

1000 

1000 

1000 

900 

600 

750 

700 

Bilateral 

4015 

2669 

1719 

2130 

2400 

1900 

1950 

1950 

1930 


2430 

2400 

2350 

CoaceiiionaJ 

1157 

2501 

1613 

1750 

1740 

1250 

1250 

1250 

1200 

1250 

1750 

1730 

1750 

NoB^orKestKHiil 

656 

167 

104 

400 

650 

. 650 

700 

700 

750 

750 

700 

650 

600 

PnvaB ocdiron 

2595 

1456 

2706 

0 

1717 

' 1901 

2105 

2415 

2925 

3575 

5150 

4250 

4650 

Bondi 

771 

566 

1644 

0 

500 

600 

675 

715 

925 

975 

HOD 

1230 

1400 

Cornfflcrctal banks 

1396 

519 

291 

0 

60D 

650 

700 

900 

1200 

1400 

IbOO 

1630 

1730 








Pitvfc fca » g«M i 

(LT) 

MicMdpMdy 


OA^cndten 

MdttMsnl 


IBllD 


B 4 UM 


Nm CCOfTWIIOml 4|| 

PnvM cn^lon 3033 

Bondi 773 

ConiSKRul tanki 1159 

3 

Other pnv«K 97 

Pnvtie AM-fuimnaMd 340 

Pnacipd RepnymMU (LT) I9t3 

PuMk nd publidy |u«Mind )66l 
OflkiilcceAion IMS 

MulBiMnI 407 

Conceuioftii 130 

IDA n 

Other coneermaliMl 23 
NotKcneetMCMial 341 

IBRD 313 

Other ncn-i:nnc< w lonil 
mvl •ll 

BilalenI 423 

Concetiiofial 308 

Nofi'COMciiMMel 120 

Pnvue creditpn 300 

Bondi 27 

ConuMtciiJ benki 310 

Stolen 93 

OtherpnvMs I2S 

Pnvale DOfl*fuanfiBed 323 

^ Pkwi (LT) 3364 

PnUic end ptMicijr fuaMBed 3946 
OfficMlCMlloci 3433 

MaltilMl 1639 

CtMceeiKMinl 455 

IDA 461 

Other conceuioael anil -13 
NoB'ConccuiOMi 1134 

IBRD 1093 

06icr oufreonecssional 
fmil 91 

BiUaenl I4( 

C o ftcei itOBil 430 

Noa-cofweaioMl 361 

PnvMv ctvdiDfi 1466 

Bond* 746 

Cgwmcrciil beaks 843 

Sepplun “95 

OtepnvMe -23 

NiMendcM dfipoM 5Z7S 

Mvett iifia-(uiri0Mfld ~92 

HmW (LT) 3012 

P>dOk tuMkiy 2373 

OWWil crtiOiftn 1037 

MddlMl 640 


\U9 

IW 

1991 

1993 

1993 

1994 


1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

194 

21 

5 

0 

317 

301 

330 

350 

400 

400 

500 

600 

20 

331 

776 

0 

300 

350 

400 

430 

500 

600 

650 

750 

0 

0 

0 

254 

300 

400 

450 

100 

500 

500 

SCO 

500 

5847 

6253 

70» 

6389 

im 

8650 

9475 

1' *46 

11914 

I33II 

14716 

16167 

5«n 

6038 

6713 

8135 

7839 

8250 

9025 

9946 

11414 

12811 

14216 

IS667 

3575 

3559 

4400 

4402 

4372 

4424 

4795 

5156 

5649 

6168 

6641 

7067 

2106 


3758 

2408 

2404 

3808 

3304 

3555 

3891 

4271 

4678 

1031 

S8I 

118 

1022 

1280 

1104 

1358 

1604 

1805 

1991 

2171 

2121 

2431 

566 

763 

953 

1186 

93? 

1075 

1251 

1313 

110$ 

1650 

1778 

1131 

15 

56 

69 

94 

167 

283 

153 

423 

486 

521 

550 

600 

1525 

1408 

1736 

1138 

1300 

1450 

1600 

1750 

1900 

2100 

2350 

2600 

1445 

1219 

1231 

153 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1700 

1900 

80 

189 

505 

276 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

600 

650 

700 

1469 

1333 

1643 

1994 

1968 

1616 

1591 

1601 

1758 

1897 

1963 

2036 

980 

1114 

U54 

1604 

1584 

1291 

1224 

mi 

1275 

1316 

1307 

1338 

481 

319 

in 

390 

384 

518 

367 

370 

483 

5ir 

656 

699 

3032 

2479 

2313 

1733 

3457 

3836 

4230 

4790 

5765 

6650 

7575 

8600 

773 

388 

1644 

0 

600 

700 

•73 

963 

MOO 

1275 

1375 

1500 

1159 

696 

423 

104 

125 

1050 

1175 

I4» 

2150 

2500 

2900 

3150 

3 

8 

73 

100 

532 

576 

680 

17$ 

lOIS 

nil 

1400 

1750 

97 

1189 

173 

1539 

1200 

1150 

1100 

1050 

1000 

1150 

1250 

U50 

340 

314 

309 

254 

300 

400 

450 

500 

$00 

SOD 

500 

500 

1983 

2404 

3254 

3995 

4311 

4720 

SI34 

6177 

6737 

no9 

9571 

10871 

1661 

2080 

2981 

2689 

4130 

4470 

4812 

5768 

6177 

7117 

P43 

9991 

1095 

I2M 

1446 

1674 

1715 

1993 

1968 

2248 

2546 

2r4 

3147 

1776 

467 

609 

703 

138 

1051 

1125 

1215 

1381 

1593 

1179 

2226 

2595 

130 

151 

180 

114 

313 

260 

300 

327 

355 

372 

430 

480 

98 

114 

141 

155 

in 

210 

240 

263 

215 

300 

350 

400 

28 

37 

39 

29 

45 

SO 

60 

65 

70 

72 

80 

10 

341 

451 

533 

654 

135 

865 

91$ 

1056 

1238 

1507 

1796 

2115 

313 

473 

527 

634 

775 

800 

12s 

PS 

947 

1094 

1220 

1377 

•11 

-14 

-4 

20 

so 

65 

90 

111 

292 

413 

576 

737 

628 

591 

743 

836 

677 

168 

753 

165 

953 

•95 

1121 

nil 

508 

552 

066 

768 

148 

707 

508 

499 

482 

437 

450 

412 

120 

43 

77 

61 

139 

161 

245 

366 

471 

538 

671 

749 

560 

883 

1535 

1015 

2391 

3477 

2844 

3530 

3630 

4483 

5395 

6216 

27 

383 

144 

311 

583 

537 

644 

796 

in 

797 

1074 

1329 

310 

35$ 

410 

583 

1100 

1250 

1630 

3000 

2790 

2670 

3110 

3470 

98 

M3 

82 

100 

312 

263 

110 

190 

222 

281 

362 

442 

125 

133 

791 

122 

400 

425 

450 

$35 

630 

735 

850 

975 

323 

318 

373 

306 

351 

250 

322 

409 

551 

652 

821 

no 

3864 

3848 

3768 

3394 

3741 

3930 

4341 

4269 

5186 

5309 

5145 

5295 

3946 

3932 

3733 

3446 

3699 

3780 

4212 

4178 

5237 

3461 

3473 

5671 

2488 

2355 

2994 

2738 

3657 

2431 

2827 

3908 

3102 

3294 

1294 

3291 

1639 

1617 

2055 

1570 

1346 

1683 

1989 

2172 

2297 

2392 

2452 

2436 

455 

667 

842 

1096 

871 

1098 

1104 

1478 

1636 

1799 

1898 

1911 

461 

648 

812 

1031 

749 

165 

1011 

1121 

1220 

1350 

1428 

1411 

-13 

19 

30 

65 

122 

233 

293 

357 

416 

449 

470 

520 

1184 

950 

1213 

474 

475 

585 

61$ 

694 

662 

593 

554 

48$ 

1093 

747 

704 

211 

225 

300 

375 

42$ 

453 

406 

410 

521 

91 

303 

509 

256 

350 

385 

110 

269 

208 

IP 

74 

-37 

841 

731 

899 

1158 

1291 

741 

838 

7J6 

80$ 

902 

842 

IS5 

480 

563 

7n 

136 

1036 

591 

716 

712 

793 

879 

857 

906 

361 

176 

111 

322 

355 

157 

122 

4 

12 

23 

-11 

-SI 

1466 

IS97 

778 

718 

1063 

1349 

1386 

1270 

213$ 

2167 

2180 

2384 

746 

301 

1400 

-211 

17 

163 

231 

169 

612 

478 

301 

171 

843 

341 

5 

-478 

-275 

-200 

-443 

-550 

-140 

-170 

-210 

-320 

-95 

-JOS 

-9 

0 

230 

111 

550 

615 

793 

844 

1611 

1108 

-28 

1057 

-618 

1407 

100 

735 

650 

SIS 

370 

415 

400 

4’»1 

5Z7S 

6586 

6838 

7600 

7625 

7650 

7500 

7450 

7200 

7000 

6671 

6100 

-12 

-104 

36 

-52 

49 

150 

128 

91 

-51 

-152 

-328 

>180 

3012 

3194 

3236 

2846 

2941 

3ni 

3500 

U8S 

3945 

4221 

4441 

4679 

U73 

3059 

3100 

3733 

2836 

3104 

1166 

3731 

3768 

4042 

4258 

4506 

1087 

1181 

1367 

1382 

I860 

3141 

2404 

2636 

2553 

7904 

2846 

2990 

640 

737 

100 

199 

1125 

1259 

1377 

1516 

1647 

1866 

2073 

2280 


700 

100 

500 

17311 

I6III 

7361 

5276 

3436 

IBO) 

625 

2850 

2000 

850 

2015 

1376 

7J0 

9450 

1600 

3450 

3000 

1600 

500 

12334 

11584 

44«r* 

39» 

544 

450 

94 

3443 

1545 


-« I 
603 
751 
-149 
2335 * 
-S3 . 
-410 ;; 
1458 ' 
$40 s( 
6250 I 
-440 
5002 
4826 
3207 
2516 


CflUd) 







Debt Prp^eeiim. Petcunubc Caie (Comuttdi 




Arreak 










i 



\9ir 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

Conceuiocwl 

tO) 

109 

120 

126 

145 

156 

163 

167 

170 

174 

178 

181 

189 

IDA 

«) 

97 

101 

109 

126 

130 

131 

136 

117 

141 

143 

148 

IS2 

Other ecAcewonel in«l 

n 

13 

19 

17 

19 

25 

2$ 

11 

13 

13 

34 

11 

36 

Not) conce»sioftel 

1J7 

628 

680 

771 

910 

1104 

1211 

1349 

1477 

1693 

1891 

2097 

2327 

IBRD 

129 

611 

647 

709 

852 

906 

941 

1017 

1087 

1257 

1189 

1130 

1722 

Other non cooceunnal 

muJ 

S 

11 

31 

64 

121 

ISl 

in 

199 

213 

280 

1S3 

417 

461 

Biluere) 

447 

444 

467 

483 

735 

m 

1027 

1118 

906 

818 

774 

709 

691 

COA<.CNSlOlui 

166 

339 

170 

381 

481 

529 

566 

136 

464 

474 

485 

497 

•507 

Non 

81 

101 

97 

91 

290 

353 

461 

174 

442 

364 

288 

213 

185 

Pnvate crethion 

I7H5 

1878 

J831 

1141 

976 

962 

962 

1105 

1215 

1137 

1411 

1516 

1619 

Bonds 

110 

207 

221 

218 

186 

363 

U2 

311 

119 

108 

281 

218 

236 

Dxnmbrvul hanks (*) 

493 

141 

469 

171 

415 

476 

115 

681 

779 

9M 

994 

noo 

1198 

SenplierN 

Ot^r pnvate 

51 

41 

11 

%6I 

26 

42 

59 

81 

98 

III 

136 

ISB 

186 

1090 

1085 

MIO 

ISI 

149 

82 

21 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Private non luanntecd 

140 

111 

126 

121 

105 

III 

114 

151 

177 

ISO 

183 

173 

176 

Netlruisfm (IT) 

R52 

614 

142 

141 

106 

708 

841 

181 

1242 

1088 

701 

616 

-211 

PuMk and Mbhcly 

luaranictd 

1074 

891 

612 

721 

862 

676 

847 

147 

1470 

1419 

1216 

1169 

401 

onWiJ ^Kditon 

1193 

1174 

1687 

1146 

776 

289 

422 

211 

110 

189 

447 

101 

-111 

MulQlateraJ 

999 

160 

1211 

671 

221 

424 

612 

617 

611 

126 

179 

116 

226 

Concesnonal 

152 

118 

722 

97U 

726 

943 

M4I 

nil 

1466 

1621 

1720 

1767 

1691 

IDA 

178 

111 

711 

922 

621 

731 

878 

986 

1081 

1210 

1281 

1283 

IJ99 

IBRD 

-M 

-11 

-11 

-19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

-19 

-n 

-II 

0 

Other wonu^sMoiuI nvil 

-26 

7 

n 

48 

101 

208 

264 

126 

383 

416 

06 

481 

491 

Non bOAbetvional 

647 

122 

111 

-299 

501 

-119 

110 

611 

IIS 

1099 

1142 

-1612 

1919 

IRRD 

S64 

112 

37 

491 

627 


166 

192 

614 

810 

90K 

-1007 

1261 

Other non coneesttonal 

null 

81 

190 

476 

192 

129 

134 

110 

70 

21 

-94 

280 

415 

<110 

Bilueral 

194 

294 

412 

671 

116 

111 

190 

174 

101 

M 

68 

146 

H9 

CoACbSSIODjI 

114 

221 

418 

411 

111 

62 

149 

196 

129 

404 

172 

409 

244 

Non fcotwethional 

280 

71 

14 

224 

8 

196 

119 

170 

410 

141 

101 

261 

111 

Pnvaii creditnn 

i|9 

381 

1011 

621 

M 

187 

424 

164 

920 

810 

768 

868 

716 

Bonds 

196 

97 

1177 

469 

369 

200 

112 

166 

271 

Ifi9 

20 

»7 

2H9 

romtneeciil hanks 

111 

-202 

-4M 

•849 

690 

-676 

980 

1211 

919 

1081 

1204 

1420 

160* 

Supplier 

I4H 

148 

40 

161 

194 

269 

492 

601 

696 

726 

902 

1110 

1271 

OiJur private 

IM8 

28 

1728 

1216 

651 

641 

621 

108 

170 

411 

400 

471 

140 

Non resident deposits 

1271 

6186 

6818 

7600 

7621 

7610 

7100 

7410 

7200 

7000 

6871 

6100 

6210 

Private non guarwiuul 

222 

219 

90 

171 

-16 

12 

6 

62 

228 

111 

111 

111 

616 

Debt Service (L t) 

4991 

1198 

6480 

1X41 

7122 

7941 

8611 

MJ062 

10672 

12210 

14011 

mil 

17126 

Public and puhluiy puvanhrul 

4111 

1141 

6081 

1412 

0*^04? 

7174 

8178 

9499 

9944 

11199 

11000 

14498 

16410 

Ofricidl crediloTk 

2182 

2181 

2711 

1096 

1591 

4114 

4172 

4874 

1099 

1178 

6194 

6761 

7676 

Multilateral 

110? 

1146 

1101 

1717 

2181 

3184 

219^ 

2H99 

1240 

1745 

4299 

4*71 

1102 

Ccuibcssioiul 

229 

360 

100 

110 

178 

416 

461 

494 

121 

546 

6UK 

661 

711 

IDA 

IHK 

211 

242 

264 

114 

140 

171 

198 

422 

441 

491 

148 

602 

IBRD 

26 

11 

11 

19 

19 

I9 

19 

19 

19 

19 

n 

11 

n 

Ollier com c&saonal mul 

41 

49 

18 

46 

64 

75 

89 

96 

101 

101 

114 

111 

no 

Non concessionaJ 

X7K 

1086 

1201 

1427 

1805 

1969 

2130 

2401 

2711 

1199 

1692 

4212 

4769 

IBRD 

881 

1087 

1174 

1141 

1627 

1706 

1766 

1892 

2014 

2310 

2608 

2907 

1261 

Other non concefsionaJ 

mul 

-3 

1 

29 

84 

I7t 

2I6 

270 

180 

121 

694 

910 

im 

1163 

Bilateral 

1071 

1019 

1210 

ni9 

1412 

1710 

1780 

1971 

1819 

1811 

1891 

1*90 

2174 

Concessional 

874 

891 

1016 

Mil 

1011 

1216 

1074 

1015 

946 

911 

911 

929 

nil 

Non concessional 

201 

148 

174 

lf6 

179 

114 

706 

940 

911 

922 

919 

962 

1041 

Pnyaie credilora 

2111 

2760 

3168 

2116 

1171 

3419 

1806 

4626 

4845 

1820 

6807 

7712 

8714 

Bonds 

177 

489 

467 

469 

969 

900 

987 

1131 

827 

1106 

1111 

IS87 

1889 

Commercial banks 

808 

898 

887 

911 

1111 

1726 

2111 

2681 

1069 

3581 

4104 

4170 

1016 

Suppliers 

111 

116 

III 

661 

118 

W* 

188 

270 

119 

399 

498 

600 

727 

Other fnvaie 

1211 

1217 

1901 

271 

149 

10' 

471 

142 

610 

711 

810 

971 

1(60 

Non lesident deposits 

Private non cunraiiieed 

462 

413 

199 

429 

316 

368 

416 

162 

728 

811 

lOM 

1011 

1116 

Pnticipal Rtiios^Per cent) 

Total debt service (IDSV 

Expems ore and S (XGb) 

27 

26 

29 

28 

29 

29 

27 

28 

26 

26 

26 

25 

25 

Imetest Myimots <] NTV 

EKBOrra ofC and S 4XC»S> 

14 

(4 

M 

12 

13 

U 

n 

II 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

Curreni A/c balance (CAB V 

Exporu ofO and S (XGS> 

28 

29 

8 

t1 

17 

19 

20 

21 

21 

24 

26 

27 

28 

Tcul debt suicks iEfnv 

Enportv of 0 and 5 <XGS> 

261 

259 

272 

281 

271 

260 

244 

226 

209 

194 

III 

170 

119 

Short term debt (STUV 

Total debt stocks {euT) 

7 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Concessional (COMMoul 

debt stocks (EDD 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

43 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

46 

HeltilMetiKMULViotal 

debt Slocks (BDT) 

31 

32 

33 

34 

14 

11 

16 

17 

17 

1$ 

11 

39 

19 


• TMftI TM iniiqfm incItidH •hort*)emi dubvrwniMa 
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AetaaU Progeny 



1919 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1999 

1999 

2000 

2001 

A Cuncai Accoeat 

Bxpoitafob 

I695S 

16491 

19329 

1I7II 

21042 

29779 

26969 

90962 

95524 

41918 

V)902 

60962 

72736 

liBpecVdf 

24411 

26241 

20347 

22769 

26114 

90111 

35290 

41924 

49212 

54962 

62107 

70191 

10709 

TtbdaMa 

-7496 

-T7S0 

-2114 

-9990 

-5141 

-6399 

-9961 

•11562 

-12699 

-19044 

-11905 

-9119 

-7972 

IfivillMM 

Racaipa 

7501 

»I2 

1160 

9929 

1531 

8745 

9963 

9922 

9695 

10082 

10496 

10905 

11341 

Payrat 

6112 

7990 

1171 

1294 

9459 

9629 

9901 

9241 

9709 

lOlU 

10699 

11233 

11794 

ofwhitk: 

total payvaMi 

9492 

9t95 

9904 

9403 

3599 

9699 

9165 

4099 

4241 

4474 

4742 

5027 

5329 

Inviilblea (eat) 

619 

23 

-11 

90 

72 

116 

162 

90 


-106 

-212 

-329 

•453 

Cunam Aceoual Balance 

-6197 

-7727 

-2135 

-9951 

-5069 

<6217 

-1199 

•11491 

•12697 

19150 

-12019 

-10147 

-8425 

B Casual AecouM 

Eacanal wUilMifT (aaO 

2526 

2450 

9014 

9166 

3915 

9391 

9545 

9669 

9927 

4121 

4992 

5393 

5740 

DtoburfeiBeMi 

9620 

9655 

4450 

4717 

5000 

5200 

5401 

5624 

5962 

M99 

7083 

7649 

9108 

AmofUsaOOn 

-1094 

-1205 

-1496 

-1551 

-1675 

-1109 

-1969 

-1956 

-2035 

-2116 

-2201 

-2267 

-2369 

Conunarcial 

bonowinp (neO 

1466 

419 

790 

799 

951 

957 

959 

945 

1194 

1949 

1399 

1405 

1293 

Diabufaeiaana 

2092 

1900 

2696 

2912 

3145 

3339 

3533 

3711 

409.1 

4410 

4762 

5049 

5301 

Amouiiabon 

-566 

-U2 

-1966 

•2129 

-2291 

•347? 

-2675 

-2935 

-2949 

•3067 

-3371 

-3643 

•4007 

NRI deposits (net) 

2409 

1260 

-454 

-477 

-524 

500 

540 

519 

690 

705 

790 

985 

991 

Ocher capiial fna> 

1970 

1675 

2152 

2260 

2973 

2491 

2616 

2851 

3136 

1450 

9964 

4250 

4590 

Total Capiial AcovuM 

7765 

5902 

5442 

5797 

6025 

7299 

7559 

HUM 

9829 

9921 

10925 

1192.3 

12614 

C IMP<mO 

•1192 

791 

570 

569 

570 

510 

574 

561 

539 

475 

-1057 

1247 

•1496 

IMF pandiaaes 

0 

1754 

1199 

1251 

127? 

1909 

1915 

1961 

1192 

1402 

0 

0 

0 

IMP renarchobcs 

1192 

959 

669 

699 

707 

729 

761 

799 

943 

92? 

1057 

1247 

1496 

P Total Canial AccewH 

(including IMP) 

6*^79 

6597 

6012 

6906 

6595 

7119 

9199 

9610 

9967 

I02V7 

9969 

10676 

mil 

E Total CuneiK and CmnuI 

Accouni {mcludini IMP) 

-264 

•1190 

9977 

2955 

1526 

1602 

•66 

-2971 

1930 

-2951 

• 2149 

529 

2693 

F Envr. and Mnitsions 

-492 

-696 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 Hecervo and Monetary Gold 
(•••IHvRMe/* Increase) 694 

1626 

•9977 

-2955 

-1526 

-1602 

66 

2971 

1990 

2951 

2149 

529 

-2699 


5^wn ^ The bAlaiwe of ^ymeMs dauexc*^ foriMcreai payinemtaod pnacipil R^ayneAttan from (ha Resent Bu^ of Indu. AenvisJ Reporik (vanoui 
is»uei) The data oe iiUBfe>iaiMf WBortitanoft peymenn He fim te WoM Debt TaMes, J992/99 
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Aetaala 






Prcriecuonb 






’ 1999 

1990 

* l«I 

1992 

1991 

1*994 

I99S 

1996 

1997 

1999 

1999 

2(K30' 

2001 

A Curreni Accouni 














Expocu fob 

16955 

19491 

19223 

19789 

21042 

29771 

27345 

31720 

96745 

42682 

49095 

55466 

62676 

linpurts cif 

24411 

26241 

20947. 

22769 

26194 

29949 

94327 

40162 

46990 

54506 

61229 

71449 

80738 

Trade balonct 

Invisibles 

-7456 

-7750 

-2124 

<1990 

-SI4I 

-6071 

-6982 

-9442 

-10195 

-11926 

-14145 

-15984 

-19062 

Receipts 

7501 

9012 

8160 

9129 

9511 

9745 

1969 

9212 

9509 

9794 

10069 

10391 

10703 

Payments 
of wfuch: 

6992 

7990 

8171 

9294 

9501 

6756 

9062 

9425 

9990 

<0590 

11131 

12239 

11217 

(nserest paymeau 

9492 

9995 

3904 

9409 

3539 

9699 

9993 

4079 

4341 

4625 

4949 

5145 

5772 

Invisibles (neO 

619 

29 

-11 

10 


-II 

-99 

-191 

-491 

-795 

•1243 

-1847 

•2514 

Currenr Account Balance 

B Cj^iTal Account 

-6997 

• 7727 

-2115 

-3951 

-5m 

-6091 

-7091 

-f»l5 

-10676 

'12621 

-15386 

-I7R10 

-20576 

External lusiattncefnef) 

2526 

3450 

1014 

3093 

3046 

3054 

3164 

910) 

3534 

.1925 

41)9 

4655 

5293 

’Disbunemend 

3620 

1655 

4450 

4514 

4721 

4863 

5081 

5196 

5709 

6109 

65)6 

7115 

7837 

Afflorlisation 

-1094 

-1205 

•1436 

-1551 

-1675 

-1909 

-1917 

•201) 

-2175 

-2294 

•2198 

-2470 

•2544 

Commeecial berrowtop fnet) 

1466 

419 

710 

654 

574 

491 

499 

507 

551 

612 

675 

617 

980 

Disbunemsftts 

20.32 

1300 

2696 

2777 

2999 

3009 

9199 

1421 

3714 

4046 

«4)2 

4876 

5363 

Amortisanofi 

-566 

-892 

•1966 

-2123 

-2314 

-2529 

-2694 

-2915 

-1163 

-9416 

-3759 

-4058 

-4183 

NRI deposits fnei) 

2403 

1260 

-454 

-477 

-524 

500 

540 

599 

690 

-94 

-99 

-105 

•113 

OUkt capital (net) 

1370 

1675 

2)52 

2299 

2928 

2421 

2542 

2694 

2983 

3070 

3285 

3515 

3726 

Total Capitol Account 

7765 

5902 

5442 

5447 

5429 

6455 

6745 

7098 

7597 

7413 

7999 

8982 

9887 

C tMP(M) 

-M92 

795 

570 

564 

570 

580 

574 

561 

-941 

-927 

• 10.57 

-1247 

.I49A 

IMPpurcheaes 

0 

1754 

1293 

1251 

1277 

1909 

1315 

1361 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IMPrtrehaies 

D Total Capitol Account 

1192 

959 

663 

693 

707 

729 

761 

799 

941 

927 

1057 

1247 

1496 

(includint IMF) 

6573 

6597 

6012 

6016 

5999 

7036 

7319 

7650 

6755 

6506 

6942 

7615 

K390 

B Total Carrem and CmuI 
AecouM (laeludmi ImP) 

-264 

-1130 

3977 

2065 

992 

959 

239 

-99S 

-3921 

-6116 

<8445 

• 10195 

-J2I95 

F Bnon and omisfions 

0 Rcaarvas and Monaury Cold 

-432 

-696 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r: 0 

(•* Dectoaac/- Incmaae) 

696 

1126 

-9977 

•2065 

-492 

-959 

-299 

995 

9421 

6116 

8445 

10195 

12J85 


$Mrcf. The baiiAce of peyrnamMacacepi foe total p e yw MUa adpewdpilwp^fiiWRieeftfrKheRmnt Bank of India, AnswulRcppeuivaftoei 
UfMa). TIk M on total and anontotom ptynaaift m fm te W«M Me TiMaa. 1992^9 





deAoi. (he twrm Ktuilly gA booeaed 
Between 2995 md 1999 Che tot»l cipfUJ 
•ccoiuu IS unaMe to fioance (he cutreac 
account deflat and henc e (he luu vu get 
dcpksed Finally in (he last two years (he 
current account deficit gets reduced 
consideraNy (pnaianly because high 
capon fiowih) and (he total capiiil accowit 
being higher than (he current aecoum 
rccpuifement.reservef again get booilcd The 
eoniTKDoo of additiona) or new debt every 
year is based on (he Icvd of current aarfo rt 
deftcii and the disbunemenl schedule of 
commiimenrs of previous years 

The (oul debt stocks (EDT) in (he 
optimistic scenario (OS) of (be eaienial 
d^ projecnons nse ffora $76 6 billion 
(bn) in 1992/9^ to $ 91 9 bn in 1996/97 
and to $ 104 5 bnm 2001 >02 (refer to the 
debt pro)ections*optirai8tic scenario) 
While (he disbursements in (hia iccnano 
are projected lo be rising sieadily. the debt 
service from ihe year 1995/96 goea up 
considerably (bunching of repayment 
obligations to the private creditors. 
eapeaalJy (he commercial banks refer to 
(be hreali*up pnncrpal repaymenis) Ac a 
resuli the net transfers l^ome negaiive 
from 1996^ However.dunngthis period, 
there is relatively large inflow of foreign 
investment The nei iranslers with regard 
to IBRD, bonds, and commercial banks are 
ncgaiiveihroughouiihepenod By contrast. 
IDA, concessional bilaieral. and other 
pn vate have posil i ve net (tans ff rt over the 
projected penod 

Debt outstanding and disbursed (long* 
term) goes up from $ 66 9 bn in 1992/9’! 
to $ 61 6 bn in 1996/97 and (o $ 97 1 bn 
in 2001 *02 On an average. 67 per cent of 
Che DOD (s on account of official creditors 
and (he remaining on account of private 
crodilon the total debt stocks, ibe 
concessional ccmiponenl (multilateral and 
bilateral) averages around 43 per ceni over 
the projected period DebI owed lo 
multilateral creditors averages around 35 
percent Interestingly the borrowings from 
the commercial hanks, having seen a 
susiai ned nse over 60s. are projected to go 
dosvn throughout the penod For instance, 
the DOD commercial banks is $ 6 5 bn in 
I992-93 and then tailing to $ 4 6 bn in 
1996-97 and to $ 0 3 bn in 2001/02 

la the optimistic scenario. the debt service 
rabo (TDS/XGS) is quite high (ill 1996^7 
It IS averaging around 27 5 per cent 
However, for the period 1997/96 and 
beyond till 2001/02 the debt service ratio 
IS aeen to decline and is averaging 22 4 
percent for this penod ‘Rw current account 
baler ee/ex pons rmio (CAB/XGS) having 
come dowQ sharply in 1991/92 picks up 
steadily up to 1996/97 and reacha a peak 
of 29 per cent For the suhsequent penod, 
however, the CAB/XGS ratio declines 
throughout, and is placed m 10 per cent 


Tabu I PaesewacPTbrnmioarreibiBt* 



TDWXOS 

TWGNP 

TDS/DtO 

GADOtOO 

fiDT/ONP 

BDimXO 

1960 

109 

01 

IS7 

2466 

119 

2252 

mi 

115 

06 

161 

3366 

126 

251 5 

1962 

14 5 

10 

162 

2112 

147 

266 2 

>965 

142 

1 1 

216 

2477 

152 

3M0 

1964 

167 

12 

225 

34 21 

17 7 

336 4 

1965 

215 

1 4 

554 

5441 

115 

456 3 

IM6 

260 

1 1 

414 

46 K2 

19 1 

459 3 

1967 

294 

22 

479 

4014 

220 

4697 

1966 

30^ 

23 

467 

57 23 

21 7 

4327 

1919 

276 

24 

401 

41 12 

239 

593 3 

1990 

265 

24 

111 

42 59 

23 7 

5619 

1991 

306 

30 

41 1 

1773 

292 

4020 


fDS Tool debs MTMce (1^ ^ihusm) 

XOS Eispon «f goods sod ssivkcs 
ONP Cress niftiiirt pmdua 
EDT TowldBbittDefci 
CAD Cmm ^co«i dsfiot 

^vuftt Cwapuicd wuh Oc ka^ ofTBik I /nirniuCMur^mMdtt/giaArors. IMP Apnl l993.aAd 
hrwifimm Survey. gov tre m s nlof hvfai 
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Cnirwire CHnwIabve UeH CNP Ocbl-CNP Debt Espoo Dshf Bsport 
CwreM Cvrau RaM 1965 Ritto. 1991 Ratio, 1965 Ratio 1991 

AccMOK Aecouoi 

Oofipt Dsfiot. 

l97tWm 191190 m 
PeiccMage Percentage 
of 1961 of 1991 
ODf GOP 



<0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3> 

(6) 

Um Areenea 

Atgcadna 

23 

34 

142 

492 

493 2 

430 0 

Bnol 

226 

243 

303 

216 

362 1 

533 7 

MesKo 

156 

14 1 

332 

369 

326 0 

224 1 

Oule 

19 6 

117 

145 5 

607 

434 0 

153 3 

Veneneta 

-75 

go 

396* 

65 3 

203 6 

1670 

Pen 

19 3 

21 2 

65 3 

421 

126 2 

479 0 

East Asm 

Indonesia 

06 

04 

410 

664 

1699 

223 6 

KOTM 

246 

142 

32 3 

144 

1424 

43 r 

Malaysia 

-20 

-II 

71 1 

476 

1139 

342 

PhUippiaa 

16 3 

(94 

69 1 

702 

3316 

2136 

Thailand 

224 

130 

47 6 

390 

1717 

948 

fakdlt 

27 

193 

19 5 

292 

264 0 

294 2 


MNff (a) for the year 1961 red (b) for Ae year 1990 

Saw* ColainM(l>Mid(2)coi^fSedfrem f992 The World Bank and Cotumn 1 

thnregh 6 we from BWW M/4d/^r / 992 9i The World Bank 
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(969 

1990 

1991 

JodJ^dember. 
1991 1992 

(i) Ccmnerctal bank baas 
tu) Seevnosed boirewiap 

6266 

6687 

6631 

6704 

6766 

(red 1D0I«) 

(w) LoaaVaeeiinbscd 
boifOWNigi eie 
nudtilaierat^lalcril . 

1736 

2466 

3022 

4512 

4849 

giiwwee»1PC (W) 

152 

160 

336 

464 

634 

ratal 

6176 

9535 

10209 

11700 

12271 


Sovit CiAmmut Santf, 1992*93 



tm. 

rtoo <BDT/XGS) u scm to decbao all 
tbnuib the pngMoa penod Fimbemf 
283 per ceu Id 1992^3 tbe EDiyxCS 
ratio MIt CO 232 per eeat in \996/9J nd 
tol24pefceatiR200lAI2 ThecoftcessMOd 
eompoDeiii of loul debt uodu. that la. 
eoooesaioQi] multiinenl and btidera] la 
Men to average 43 per eeai over the 
projeeied period The multilalcral 
component of total debt etodu, that ». 
nuUilaterai conceiftoBal and non- 
coAceasioaal ia averaging around 34 per 
cent over the projected period 

The inflow of foreign drat inveMneM 
II very amall until I994/9S. between 
S 300 mo and 400 mn but then picks up 
from 1995/96 Till (he end of the projection 
period the yearly average inflow of foreign 
inveiimentitS2 0bn Perhaps, a lot more 
needs to be done m order to change the 
mind-set of the foreign invcston as far as 
inventing in India is concerned The 
advantages of investing in India need to 
be advertised much more aggrean vely and 
our track record of honouring all eitemal 
payment obligsiions at all times hai to be 
emphatically conveyed Also, financial 
secim retormi would help attract poicmiaJ 
foreign investors 

Some mechanism needs to be evolved for 
reducing or <it least not letting the amount 
of undisbursed debt go up Ai of fiscal year 
1 992/93. the total undisbursed debt is of tbe 
order ol $ 24 5 hn Most of the undisbursed 
debt IN the project tied IBRD loans or IDA 
credits One such mechanism to control (he 
amount of undisbursed debt 11 to chaandiM 
larger funds from the World Bank ttvoogb 
tinesofcredu in ICICI TDBI. NAB ARD«id 
such other financial insututions Since the 
disbursement of loans and credits to these 
financial institutions is not linked to projea 
implemenlMion. there would normally be no 
undisbursed debt as far as these iniiituiions 
are concerned 

The external debt and btlance-of- 
payments projections ol the pesiirmstic 
scenario (K) have the fotlowing broad 
assumptions (a) the stabilistUoo induced 
recession m the economy lasts till 1993/94. 
(b) the in^rt growth during this penod 
averages around 11 per cent and tbe exports 
grow at 10 per cent, (c) up to the fiscal 
year 199S/96 both imporis and exports 
wiuiesi sustained growth and avenge 15 
and 13 per cent respecn vely. but due to tbe 
recession the current account deficit UU 
1995/96 IS below the level oMaining m 
1990/91 Bee suse of lower levels of eumnt 
account deficits nil 1995/96. and higher 
levels ol disbursemeiu ot external lunds, 
the reserves actually get boosted From 
1996/97 onwanJi flU 1999/2000 the import 
growth IS averaging 17 5 pe« cent while the 
exports grow at 14 5 per cent With tbe 
mviiibles tunung negative (be current 


aceatsw dAit naai rimrply tbe impost 
growtti tt the la« two ywi of the prcgeciran 
penod « broufla down to l3pere«M&aee 
(be required export gre^h is aM 
iMlfinahant IV mp aymai obhpCMns 
from 1996/97 nse substaMially with 
buneJang of m the IIAF aod 

comw aici alboaks Tbereamves mo debased 
thrau^mt the persod 

The lAaJ debt stocks (EDT) to (he 
paMunubc nmno (PS) of tta mcmmal debt 
projecCMoi rm Bom t766bo m I992A3 
to $92 3 bo a 1996^ wd to $ 1166 bn 
IQ 2001/02 (refer a the debt proje cO o n s 
pesamahc scenario) Aithooghthedubune- 
ments m this sccuno ire grosviag steadily, 
they an taacaly niffloeat to meat (ha data 
•ervKciequuemeits From 1996/97 ihedeta 
service requuemeots dKM up conaidenNy 
due to (he dubbing of lepeyrm otaigaboiu 
to the pnvaie crediiors Mm to the bre^ 
upofpruiapalKpayneBts) Theamtiifisferv 
ij a result, bec o m e ocgasive for IBRD, non* 
concesuonal bikaicfil. bonds mid eomnefcia] 
banksfreferioihe breok-upof CM transfers) 
By contract. IDA, otb^ conceiiioMi 
BiulPlaisnl. co n m si on ii ta1 m e f il .Md other 
pnvate have pontive net uwsfen over the 
pr u je o ed pca^ 

Debt outstanding and dnfaursed (loi^- 
tenn) goes up from $ 689 bo m 1992^3 
to $84 I bn in l99ta97Md a$ 105 4ba 
in 200I/D2 On an average. 64 per cent of 
the DOD IS on account of offlcial crednor s 
and the remaimng on aecouat of pnvaie 
enthton Of (he total data stocks, the con- 
cessioflil corepooeat (multilateral and 
tatateral) •vengasaro«ad42pcrcent over (he 
proje c ted period Debt owed lomultilami 
crednors averages around 33 per cent By 
cOntnsi to tbe optiaiiatic sceaano. (he 
bccT o winp from the eorameaial bonks arc 
seen lo be rniog ihjoughout the projected 
penod For instance, (he commar^ banks 
disburseaieMis$204ineta I992/93.S 14 
bn la 1996/97 aod $ 54 bn in 2CDI/02 

In the penoiuatK icenvio.tha deta servKc 
rabo (TDS/XGS) is hovenng around 28 per 
cent till 1996-97 4lowever. for the period 
1997-98 and beyond till 2001-02 dm debt 
service labo declines to 25 per cent The 
cufient account balctce/exports rabo (CAB/ 
XOS) rises Readily afl through tbe pregeemd 
period From 15 per cent m 199^93, the 
CA9/X(35 noo nies lo 21 per cen lo 1996- 
97 and to 28 per cent in 2001-02 The total 
deta itockx/exporu raOo (EDT/XGS) u seen 
(o decline over (he projected penod Frmn 
being 283 per cent in 1992-93. the EDT/ 
XGS r«t» faUb to 226 per com id I996>97 
and to 159 per cent in 2001-02 The 
concsMenal con^oaM of mal deta Recks. 
I e. concessional muhilateral and bilaieral 
u seen to average 42 per cem over Che 
projected pffwd The mululaBral component 
of leul deta stocks, i e. multilateral 
concessiohil and noa-concesiional is 


avcraguig arono d 34 pec cent over the 
pf c je cte d penod 

Ip the peasimtsbc scenario (h es tataluipon 
pragrammecurreotly underway ges delved 
and coiuaqiMiMly ibe recessioe laRaloagcr. 
TV revival of growth it Row MeMurea 
need to be taken to promote domes&c 
invoatineBt Credit squeere needs to be 
relaxed so as to raue (be suptay of ID vMtafala 
funds TV pro sp e cu of suciciiag large PEN 
flows u rnttM btaak id Huv scensno A 
comprehensive and sustained effort la 
required for ebangtag the perceptions of 
foreign investors Equity flows are required 
lo replace debt flows Roce ihii scenario 
suggest large contfacboo of extmal data 
by imd' ami lato-90t 

Therequutdeipon growth after 1996-97 
IS to be in the region of 20-22 per cent m 
order to sustain (he emerfing data muafton. 
and it ihiN doesnot maienalise. as is the case 
in the peuinusuc Kcnano then some form 
of import uMrol woidd become oecessary 
Besides, pnvaie creditor debt cannot te 
rmsed in large amounii for the penod 
beyond 1996-97 since financing persisttai 
and large currem account defiau ihraugh 
tbem would eventually lead to an 
unauRatnatae defat situation In case of such 
an outcoow. erther non deta creating flows, 
such as foretp direct inveRmeiu can help 
alleviate the burden or curbing the impoit 
demand 


Note* 

1 Low mcomeceuiunea art there mwhicM 991 

GNf per c^iu was m more ihsn S 633 . 

2 Middh-uwomc eouMPCs are there la wlueh < 

1991 QNFpercapitawaa more than S6}SiBd i 
le«dwiS?9IO 

3 Worm Deta Mrs m2 9f Vel I, p 155 

4 W0f14 Orta rotarv /992 9i Vol 2. p 194 

5 World Bank, WotU Debt TaMtt r992 92. 

Vol 2 p 194 Dais laclude non reiideni 
liMhan depoeila for March 19t0 March 1992 
These deposits iimwited to spproximately 
USS9 2talh9DMofM«ch l992tsconiparM 
to US S 12 8 talhonasef March 1991 TW 
deta oa aceowK of NRI deposits is inciuded 
in the category of 'pnveie credifore" 

6 Et iretm c 5amv l9^-93. p It! 

7 With a view le have greaicr coMWency and 
masparciicy in the eatenul deta statuties 
of India, (he RBI along with the nunisuy of 
fioaoee set ap a task force and s policy group 
on the Bxtenal data itatisiica of India The 
group submitted its report on Maich 31. 

1992 Tbe policy group/iask foree has 
drawn extensively on a report of an 
iiMeniRioiial working group ooeiiemal debt 
siaicstic^ ThisgroupconpnsedoflheWorld 
Baok. (nieniahonal Moneiary fund, * 
Orgaiuiatioft for Ei.onomic C o operation and 
Devclepownt andtbe Bank lor IniemauonaJ ; 
SenlrmeDn 

8 SVri lerre deta include all data with amatnnty f 

penod of test dian um year Ineludei NRI 
daposiU up lo one year maiurriy kl 

9 World Bank. BWfd Ml Tatln 1992-93^^ 

Vol 2. p 194 ^ 
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DISCUSSION 


Public Enterprises and Private Purposes 

RAWwamy R lyw 


I HAVEfead withcoftsidenUeiruoeMSudip 
Cliiudhun ’«inicle *Publ ic Enterpn ses and 
Private Purpove^* {EFW. May 2^) At the 
outset (particularly in view oftbecnncisms 
I am going to make later in this note) let 
me establish my credentials 4% a fnend 
and not a foe of public enierpnies (PBs) 
As Secretary of the Economic Admimitra* 
tion Reforms Commission (the Jhe 
Commission) I played a not unimportant 
role in the preparation of its reports 
including four on PEt fihree of which have 
been cited in the references at the end of 
Chaudhun’s article) I also made a 
lyuematic attempt in my book A Grammar 
0 / Puhlte Bnttrprists Esenttes in 
Ciar^cciKm (Rawat Publications, Jaipur. 
J 991 , under the auspices of the Centre tor 
Policy Retearchi New Delhi) to analyse 
end dispel ihe persistent confusioiis. errors 
and fallacies that characterise much of the 
thinking and writing about PEs 
(Chaudhun. who too has tried to discuss 
some wrong assumptions about PEs. has 
probably not seen my book ) 

I am broadly in agreement with 
Chaudhun s proposition that PEs have not 
received (he right kind of support from the 
government (The fact that F^s have m the 
put had relatively easy access to capital 
funds from the government budget does 
not imply 'the nght kind of support*) 1 am 
also m agreement with the tbuia that PEs 
have been used for private purposes Pus 
was so particularly from the mid'^Os 
Mwards when a process of lubvenion of 
all intiituaons began, and u a part of that 
proccu PEs came to be regarded u channels 
through which money could be collected 
(for whatever purposes), and also as 
instruments through which certain political 
purposes could be served As a corollary, 
appointments to the lop posts in ‘important* 
P& began tube govenwd by considerations 
other than those of the re<)uiremenu of the 
job While those tendencies perhaps abated 
somewhat later on. it cannot be said that 
they have disa^eared, in fact some of 
thm have become cwnmon form and have 
lost the power to shock 
In spite of thM general agreement in 
broad terms, I find my self not wholly 
comfortable with Chaudhun's diagnosis 
and presen ptions, for two reasons 
Firii, ‘the lack of adetiuate govcnmenul 
support* and 'the use of PEs for private 
purposes * may be true, but not uni venal ly 
they have affected some PEs more th^ 


others And 1 would be somewhat chary 
of recoRuneAdi ng a larger pbnm ng role for 
(he government m relaMo to PEs b my 
viesv, the cemnl probl em that has both 
constrained and distorted the perfonnartf e 
of PBs in this country u an unhealthily 
close, dysfunctional rdauotuhip between 
them and the goveramett—the ebscsste of 
a proper cp<rattoaai 4uimce between 
them It u this wbeh has prevemed PEs 
from fuDctioAiag in a businesslike, 
eniefpnse-like manner, with all the speed, 
naibility .decisivenessnnd mnoveuveneu 
that imply Tbs is the cnicial difterence 
between PE managers and those in the 
private secior, and not any inherent 
ditference in ability or eniciency and this 
eaplains why PE managen are id demand 
in the private sector whenever large new 
projects are undertaken in the lauer, and 
why. when they move over, they do very 
well Tbs IS a larger eaplnnation which 
subsumes the thesis of *osc for pnvaie 
purposes* Ifa proper operational distance 
had been mamuaned from the beginning, 
sucb use would have been very difficuU 
It IS the closeness of the relanonsbp which 
hasfKilitatedcudidMoriions (Of course 
now that those distoniofts have set in ihey 
themselves would become the reason for 
resisting the idea of 'diataAcing*) At for 
adequate support*, that would be mce for 
PEs to have, but it 11 less impenant than 
the freedom to funcoon 
That is a very compressed accouw of a 
compel problem with several aspecu and 
dimensions Icaanotdabofaieoothaitheme 
here Icwonlyinviieanentiootoinybook 
(referred to e^ier) in which il has beeo 
dealt with at length 
My second difficulty is (hat some of the 
ill ustrations that Chmidhun uses to support 
bs thesis show an 1 mp crf cc t undentai^ng 
of the matters involved anJ an uwntical 
acceptance of some eaplananom which 
have been current, particularly in rdaaon 
to certain <kvdopments id the fertiliser 
sector in the bOs aitd 70s •Fot instance, ht 
seems ic br under the impression that mosi 
of the problems ot the public sector tertil I ser 
projeeu uodertaken is the 60s and early 
70s were due to the lack of adequate 
govemmental suppon for the Peril User 
Corporation of Inba (P0) and its Planning 
and Development Dimssoa (P and D) I 
know that such a view has been argued by 
some, but the real rty was far oioce complex 
If a wbole senes feriiUscr projects ran 


into hofrendoni time and cost oven UDS and 
senoui commissioning and operating 
probleoi, dui was due to a combination 
of several factors 

<t) Ad ambitious attempt on tbe pari of 
the PCI to take oo several projects at tbe 
same oroe or in quick succession, with 
hardly any eapeneiice 10 project planning 
or manageiDeM 

( 11 ) A strong (doubdeu well-infenuoaed 
and patriotic) desire to do this on its own 
without external management support 
P and D and in particular K R Chakravoriy 
were vehement advocates of such a view 

(ill) Tbe poor quality of project 
preparation in those years Major 
investment decisions were taken on the 
besii of sketchy and slip^iod feasibility 
reporii 

(iv) The absence of adequate managerial 
talent FCI/F and D had many excellent 
engineers but rel ati vef y few good managen 

(V) Unbusinesslike approach and 
methods There waa no unified overall 
responsibility for project management, 
no proper control and review syitemi 
and no sense of urgency or u 1 ihe value 
of time 

(v>) The severe foreign exchange 
coftrirsint (and the difficulty of gelling 
project aid funds for public sector projects 
in those years) led to the ilJocalion of 
foreign exchange by the government from 
diverse sources (like 1 patchwork quilt), 
mtiiing It very ditficuh if not impossible 
to tap the best or even second-best sources 
of know-how, engineering, contracting and 
equipment This was compounded by tbe 
difficulty of integrating equipment from 
multiple sources 

(VII) Rupee resource constraiMs (end too 
many projects) led to sub-optimal budgetary 
allocations, leading to delays and cost 
increases 

(viii) There was a multiplicity of 
objectives The timely and successful 
completion of fertiliser projects wu not 
the only or even primary objecuve either 
ofthe government or of the FCl They were 
simultaneously concerned with devdopi ng 
indigenous know-how and engineering 
capabilities, learning management by 
doing, buying plant and equipment from 
indigenous sources (BHEL, BHPV, etc), 
which were themselves in the process of 
learning and deveioping. locating plants 
in difficult areas for the purpose of 
balanced regional or backward area 
development, tryingout catalysts developed 

by P and D (thnr claims in this regard at 
(hat stage were rttber exaggerated), 
generating employment (which meant 
employing fer larger numbers than 


Mc«tt4y), cxperiflwnimf wift ua p ror en 
techootofiei <e g. coil-bued fertiliser 
prcqacti stTstcber snd RimSfundim) snd 
IOO& He surprise IS DM that nisny projects 
filled but ihit tome hed eveo a modest 
degree of success 

If »e coolrast this with (be haodfu) of 
relatively successful non-PCI projects— 
lPPCO*s Kandli/Kilol Project. Madru 
Fertilisers. Bhatinda/Panipal. etc—we can 
immedlttely see tbe crucial difference In 
escli of thMe cases, quick, successful 
project completion was tbe prime if not 
(he sole objMUve. foreign exchange was 
available trmn one or two good sources. 
facilKating good technology and equipmeitf 
choices, proven technologies wet e adopted 
(in the cave of IFFCO. a smooth'y running 
plant in the US was duplicated in every 
respect), and there were tight project 
managemenr airangemcnti with a cleai 

responsibility for timely completion (Thik 
was not merely a case of turnkey contracts 
or foreign managers Madras Pcrtitisers 
was under Amoco’s managemem in the 
initial years, hut IFPCOhad an outstanding 
MD in Paul Potben. in addition to some 
modest help from an AmerKan co- 
opersuve group andfihatinda/Pampaihsd 
Engineers India a^ their Indian prime 
consultants working closely with Toyo 
Engineering > 

I^rhaps the kind of pioneenng effort 
undertaken by PCI was necessary at one 
stage hut there is hardly any doubt that 
It could have been better planned and 
managed and pioved less costly to the 
country The etfdfl at self*reliance and 
indigenous development could have been 
combined with a greater conccfsi for good 
management, moderated by a realiatic 
understanding of what was practicable 
within a given time-frame, and governed 
by a hierarchy of priorities among 
object] vc$ In any case, the poi nt that 1 am 
trying to make is (hat the theory that lack 
uf support from the government was (he 
mam cause ot all the troubles is svide of 
(he mark A variety of factors were 
responsible, and PCI/P and D themselves, 
with their strong and sometimes pol i Licised 
advocacy of doing everything on (hei r osvn 
and their failure to appreciate (he 
importance ofgood management, must bear 
a part of the responsibility It is even 
possible to argue that the govemmeot 
tended to place excessive reliance oo the 
P and D's claimed capabiliues 

Chaudhun readily accepts the thesis dut 
tt wai hoattUcy to the PCI/? and D that led 
to the reorganisation of the PCI This tt 
HgaiD a myth which has somehow gained 
currency I knew the PCI very well in those 
yean, and while ii had many excellent 
people (with several o1 wnom 1 formed 
friendships thm have tested down the ye«i). 
Kwia a A taster as as organisation It was 
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inposkible (o ionise t more hief5ciast, 
leib«ric, uabusineiilike, iKUdwtiotl 
or^i&aiion The ministry of ohenucoU 
uid fenilisen ^eepoired beinf ibie id 
reform the FCi md mike it moreefTtoeoL 
Initii] ly. the finence miiuitry vai id fivour 
of lUengthenlng wliboui iptittiDf. but 
eveniuitly it cime round lo Ibe view Ihv 
iplini nf wa» inesupiMe. When Cbeudhuri 
uys; 'Thanks ultimately to the support of 
some senior bureauenis vtd tedtnoerats. 
some of whom later joined orfiniutioiu 
like Bechtel and the World Bank. PCI 
was actually split into several companies 
In 1978*'. I do not know whom he has in 
mind, nor why be supposes that those 
bureaucrats and techiKicreis were driven 
by suspect motivations. Why could they 
not have been genuinely convinced that a 
splitting was necessary? And what have 
their subsequent careers (assuming that 
Chtudhun'sremadi is factually correct) to 
do with this? (Chiudhuri is perhaps 
echoing some ancles which appeared in 
those yean In which the whole issue was 
misleadingly presented aa a conflict 
between bureaucrats and lechnocrats. and 
the (hen Secretary (C and F) was vilified.) 
Well. I was one of the bureaucrats invol ved. 
I could even be described as *sen.or' (I was 
Joint Secretary and Financial Adviser. 
Ministry of C and Pin 1976.71) and I did 
not join either Bechtel or the World Bank 
later; and all I can say Is that there was • 
prolonged debate on the reorganisauon of 
the FCt. Whether we now consider the 
decision right or wrong, it was taken with 
the ben of intentions for what then 
appeared to be persuasive reasons. May I 
add that fsr from being hostile to the 
i had grown attached to it with all its faults 
and would have preferred to see it retained 
as one unit and reformed; but 1 had to 
accept reluctantly (hat though this was a 
theoretical possibility, ii would be an 
enormously difficult undenaking with 
uncertain prospects of succeu. Looking 
back on the decision now with the wisdom 
of hindsight. I am convinced ihai it wu 
the nght thing to do. At least Rashtriya 
Chemicals and Peniliscn and National 
Fertilisers (their Nangal unit) have 
prospered; this would have been very 
unli^y if they had continued under the 
umbrella of (he erstwhile PCI. The mistake 
lay Doi in the spliuing of the PCI but in 
the fact (hat having isolated the problem 
plants under the (mutual) PCI and HPC. 
the government failed to ruckle their 
problems, and allowed (he two compnoies 
(0 become more and more sick. (The 
explanation tor this was not malevoleiM 
but panly (be general bureaucratic sloth 
and indifference, and panly the iMractable 
nature of the problems) 

The article argues that the delinking of 
P md D from the productioB units was 


w i m g. that la a pImrtMe pent of view. 
On the ether hand, tee wm a Kimif view 
even among those who hid some sympathy 
for P and D that (hare should be a 
eoerwiuei reJaliotahip between the 
project owners on the one hand and the 
cooeeltreMa/asgiDcarWpfoiect uugen on 
tha othar. and that this was not posaibte 
so long aa those servkea were provided by 
m in-houae diviiion. Preesaely (he same 
thing was done in the tted aecrec, and for 
similar reasons: the CEDB of Hindustan 
Steel became what ia now known as 
MECON. MECON hat grown and 
proapered. EngiBeera India was a saparmic 
company right tmm the beginning and N 
has been one of our aueceatful PEs. If 
P and D (now PDIL) has not been able to 
do arell, (he reasons mutt be found 
elsewhere and not in the fact ihai it was 
separated from the PCt, 

AiMthcr questionable remark is that 
There are indicaiiona to believe such 
allegatioes*'. i e. the allegMn that the 
goveromant went in for 1J50TPD capncHy 
ammonia plaius to “baakally iide'irack 
P and D^. 1 am amaxed at the conEdenca 
with which such aa aaaenion it made. 
Cbaudhun should have shared those 
'indications* with his r ae dera. I know that 
the (hen Secretary (C Md P) agonised for 
a long period ow the choree between 
continuing with 900 TPD capacity ptants 
and making the chm^ lo 1.550 TH), and 
came up with di fferent MS wen on differtnt 
days during infortnil discussions; 
ultinaiely he seeded for the IJ50 TTD 
capacity. Of the nuny considerncions that 
went i nto that decision, sidetracking P and 
D was not one. Certainly the choice was 
a debatable one. There was support for 
both oprloAs at the diDe: it wu possible 
to argue either case, lo retroapeci it may 
now seem to some dial are would have been 
better off if we had seeded for 900 TPD; 
but the question is whether the deation 
was a dfftnsibU one at (he lime. 1 believe 
it was. Allegations of improper motivation 
had DO basis. 

Having taken tbe decisioo in favour of 
1.350 TPD. it was also decided (on tbe 
basis of the recommeodations of two 
comnutiees) te a certain methodology 
would be followed for the lelcctiofi of the 
prime consultant for the fust two plaots; 
tbat tbe icchM^ogy would be standardised 
for the ensuing six to eight pUms, to that 
while much of (he equipment would be 
imported for the Erst two ^aots. indigenous* 
equipmeot maoufncTurers wouid be aMe to 
supply an increasing pcT>portion of the 
equipment for the w io ce eding plMts; that 
P a^ D would be a^ociated with the 
foreign prime consultani right from tbe 
Stan so w to en^te them to play a major 
tuk in the planu after the Em two; gnd 
so on. Unfortunately those ideas, Md In 


pMliwlMte of teteMte cnaad ID 
be of «Ky enmaoQeooe MMr lha teige of 
government ia 1910 Md the iacreMll^ 
as rendMc y of Soan Progeoi. I need not 
go iMo that arell kMwn Mcy. 

1x1 me turn to other iMttcrs. The artick 
says: 'Then is. however, hardly any forus 
where m ifivestaMttt prefect is evalaatcd 
from the poiM of view of the public secnor 
as a whote.** llkai la not quite tnre. Tbe 
Pobik InvestmcBC Board (fIB) which wu 
Ml up ia 1973 la serviced by (araong other 
igente) the Proiect Appraisals Divlskm 
of the Planning ^mmlssioo and (unless 
there has been a chMge since my time) the 
PAD submits an economic epprotsai from 
rke point of Mrw of die national economy. 

In addition to this, (be siroog past insistence 
on 'the indigeDOus angle* and (he stringent 
control over imports took care of (he 
inieresis of all publk and even private 
sector manufacturers who could supply 
the equipment needs of a project. It is in 
Hei poedMe lo argue that we tended to 
overk this. 

In Note 10 to the article, a reference Is 
made to the point ihet privatisation is 
often rtcommerMled on the ground that it 
will eliminate political and bureaucratic 
interference. Ilus argument may seem 
specious bui ii cannot be dismissed lightly. 
I myself believe lhai the perfonnance of 
PEs can be i mproved without privatisation, 
and (hat a g^ part of the reform will 
have to be undenaken in the government 
at both the political and bureaucratic 
Icvela. A( a recent seminar in Hydenbad. 
I outlined a serial of measures that need 
to be taken, and concluded by observing 
that if (hose measures were not found 
possible, (here would be no alternative to 
privMlsaiion. A British participant t^d me 
(hat he disagreed with all my propositions 
except (he last one: his point was (hat 
reform was not possible and that 
privMisatiDn was (he only way out. That 
is a counsel of dtipai r but I cannot rey (hat 
'it has DO validity. *rhe most plausible 
argument in favour of privmisMiM is (hat 
it would at lenit remove one area from the 
ambit of exercise of patronage and 
corruption by the powers that be. 
Unfortunately, the same for»i which 
prevent reform and 'distancing' will dso 
resist privHisation. Frankly I do not know 
the answer (o (hat conuntem. 

Ooe Enal comment. I must enter a caveat 
on the reference to V Krishnamurthy. l 
think it is improper lo refer to the 
regiitration of a case by the CBI as if that 
estaNishea guilt. IfKrishoanunhy has been 
guilty of improprieties, it is for the couris 
to say so. Meanwhile, may 1 say that he 
was indeed one of our sblev managen? 
His contributions to 8HEL, Marotl Udyog 
and SAIL need to be remembered, whatever 
BieoQtcome oftbecMesncw inptograsi. 



Freedom ir4]ii 
Draught and Thirst 

Water conservation to fight scarcity - 
Steps taken by the Govt, of Maharashtra. 



8*ih Sharad Ptwar 
CMtl Mminsr. MsmrsiMs 

HlgMIghli : 

The State Government Aee 
launched a crash programme of 
water conservation to fighi 
recurrence of searchy and 
shortage of drinking water 

A boost to soil conservation, 
social forestry, mirror- 
irrigation programme and 
uriderground bandharas by 
preparing integrated 
watershed development 
projects in 6,439 villages. 


Lift irrigation schemes m 
( Adivasi area are undertaken 
with the help of voluntary 
organlealiorts. 


<. A campaign of tree plamation, 
i y as a first step toward 
waste land devalopment 

A special programme (S 
ur^rtaker^ tor strengthening 
'* o1 drinking water sources 
through Qroond Water Survey 
machinery m 4S2 villages by 
using non-traditional systems 
like Bore Fadure ceiling or 
blasting 

Water conservation works are in 
g progress ml .2 ti villages during 
the current year. 

A The Stale Govern mem has 
\ taken a decision lo hand over 
water conservation worlu in tO 
percent villages of the totar 
numberof vilages sdected in each 
district. 

\ The Water conservation works 
; hke farmponds. underground 
* bandhafas, Gabian bandharas 
are in progress under the 


watershed developmem 
programme. Grant-In aid is 
given to the extent o* 

00 per cent. 

. Special programme of raising 

^ ground water level is 

undertaken in the earthquake 
affected areas m Latur and 
Usmanabad disthets. 


« A coinplememary programme of 

^ social forestry is undertaken In 
49 rehabilitate villages 




A state*wide crash programme 
of water conservator) lo meet 
drinking water shortage in 
villages which are supplied wa¬ 
ter through tankers ano 
bullock carts is laurKhed. 


/ Ideal village projects are 
' p being implemented in 227 
* villages as part o1 the 
August Kranti Golden 
Jubilee Year Celebrations. 
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Have you ever looked at the energy 

crisis as an opportunity? 



Knihrr Utfin the ene^ crunch as a setback, 

we chose to look al H as an opportunity. 

An opportunity lo stretch resources. And And 
energy s^rfutions for you that are based on a 
simple belief: ItKreased output and eflirienry with 
the same energy input. 

Isnl this what er>ergy conservation is all about? 

Improving your business 
is our business 



THERMAX LIMITED THERMAX HOUSE, 

4 BOMBAY PUNE ROAD. SHIVAJINAGAR. PUNE 411 005 
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Poor Pay the I^ice 




He eaicTnen o4 UteminitfefolAcnculuire. And indeed o( the sovemmefit in 
fetenJ. to profluie crop expOfU, inctuding etpnrtt of toodgrajn. bcireya 
diife$a/d of the hkdy ^hoe m food ovAihtMliiy for the ponreti and the 
moM vulmnble greiipt ia the populetion 2261 

Techndogy: The Choices 

The eroersiffld Klobel sceiuno offers little scope for LoumrwN like Indie to break 
out of the technolopcef monopoly/controi of the advanced Lountne^ and their 
MNC$, but the potential nevothedexa exists for cvolvinf altemauve 
technological ptradigmt baaed tm comempomry advanced knowledge whH.h 
widen the choia bey^ dui between accepting a |unior partner role and 
embarking on aa autarkic pauvennAg<the'Whec] paih M-102 


Leemiog Curve 

Ceans data Jum si gaifica ift vnboni 
■caoaa lalafcs la liwaLy Mhiewiiieai la 
TWal Nada la tte pen^ betnoea 197] 
and 1991 Mappmg ihne vinaiMm can 

pTdnde a ham for AHcniag the euieakee 
of kyyejMOC pleim gad mnnafinn 
hetweea «d»ahoaal pcifianaantfe and 
KKMuaonuc r«.igrs 2299 


Victims 

A Hady of ihe impoki of the poat-Sabn 
nuijMl not* w i'ih Mia on the laformal 
scMor bni«» o« ihd the pait of Ihe 
laforewl acetor ued m the foarcaJ iCAior 
lafTovd a grtawt lov\ of o^oaoaoa c 
vuhalicy lhaa the ladepeadeat aam 2299 


Succeed Story 

Why ha«c Mgw ko operativw doae to 
sHMtaadta^y w<n io sootk Gium 
aodMahralWa* M429 


Backward? 

The Inly 79 aeurKaiKN of the KarMiaka 
gomoima 00 rr^evaiKm for ao called 
backwvd claws «hnwk once agaia 
ho* the donadM i^J»> bold raay 
n the auac s peMibs 2270 


LegstMK for Privatfaatton 

fu aanyaiaie gosemnean mt 
cettinplaDOg lale ol eqaaty u their 
pabitc eBaerpn«< cbe cootnacng 
expenabe ^ pnvdiMiMMi of two MMe 
foveraaneaK eaaefpn>u ni UP nay 
bc4d naoe oefal kt^ni M'lSO 


m» Beyond the P^? 

SCMa kvd pahlH. eMcrpnao are 
unportaat lastrwnenu ^ pubhc policy 
aail for the Mate govenimn and ao icforai 
waa profnmfDa caa sobioed aaSeea theae 

ceterpfuei caa be leadered viable 
A ctHdy of the finaabial record end 
related aspecis itf vale poblic 

M-IIS 


The pone auiiMef's Anfoat 15 w^eeh 
Mich fte Aabae -ranliiig diracM al Pekieian 
add M caulagenif ^ ehnp woee 
popdiei ichtoea. wia a clear 
axpceaeiod af hew the | ovai ii n <n t and 



How Dispersed? 

A study ol the economiob of 20 aiaiet 
over ihr penod 1960 61 ic 1919 90 
diowk ilvH Ihe gueleialioa n econoohc 
growth If \peiully dnperved and 
coven about two ihirds of iIk 
aaiiooal economy 1503 


Expendable 

Cotton hank yam of lower bounis u«ed lo 
prodvbc lower qu^iiy handlocm tioih 
IS sabie^i io h>|Kr khon no pnea 
msiabiliiy than higher vounis yam 
bcc«i>e the kpiatnng milh trcai in 
roduuion as a residual activity hl*lM 


Unwelcome 

N hai not appeared in our pms. but ihe 
foveemn en t turned down a request hy ihe 
Special RepponuMr on extra ludiual 
summary and arbilrary caeeuiions* 
appointed h> ihe UN’s Rconomic 
and Social <'eurw.il to viui India 2265 


Accountability 

Ekve/i years aftee Ihe Economic 
AdnumsuviMi Reforms Cummsswn't 
kuperb report on the mhfesl then hJx 
not been an iota ol improvement in the 
a^Mintabilily ofgovemmew officials 
and Oepaftme&ts An exammaiiOA of 
the reawnv and a praciical plan lo 
aehicvt greater accountabiWy M-109 


Water Management 

The growmg prohknn of providing 
w^**y»*** drinking Water lo urban 
popubliofts ait a vonsequeni.e of 
the lack of long lerm planning and 
loeffieiOfH management of urban 
water mope 2272 


War to Order 

The oH>st powerful wesrem countries kil 
by Ihe US manipulated the UN to bnng 
^ui ihe Gulf War without exploring 
the poawbiliriek of a peaixful 
wtilemeM of the regional confliu 2277 


How Rei^kable? 

Sooth Kwea s tmufomation trom one 
of Ihr poorest covWic* »n the world 
40 yearx ago n looted in special 
hrvorKi) f^iorx which prodalr its 
ewrant ejipori*oneiM«d. bbcnl ^ 

p^y rtgRoe tm 
























LETTERS TO EDITOR 


A Correction 

MY review of Jtgdish Bha|wiii's book 
InJta til Transition (' I n Praise of Refvm'. 
EPW. May H) contains an error which 
needs to be corrected, even though ii does 
not invalidate my argumeni 

In the course of his indictment ot 
(ndia’a adherence to central plaoning 
and physical controli, Bhagwati had 
casiigaied the wn lings ot Lange and 
Lerner (or asserting (hat centralised 
planning would work belter than a 
decentralised market system He cited a 
“seminar* paper by Hayek. entitled 
'Economics and Knowledge* which 
showed the 'illogicality** of their position 
I had pointed out thal the LangC'Lemer 
system was conceived as a decentralised 
mechanism pinsessing the vmues of the 
market and that in any case it was not 
relevani to a dtscussion ot the Indian 
control regime Tn a lengthy end«no(e 
attached lo (hi s discussion«I had (correctl y) 
pointed out that 'Economics and 
Knowledge* did not deal at all with the 
Lange-Lerner mechanism, and that “it 
was first reiKl at the London Economic 
Club in November 1916, while Lange's 
essay was published m I918and lerher's 
Economici of Control in 1944 The 
mistake which must have been spoiled by 
many readers, was to cite the versions of 
the Lange Lerner model that were 
published in book form The original 
versions in tael appeared in companion 
papers in the October 1916 issue of (he 
Rf 1 rei* ofEi onomc i ludifs where LcTOer 
sharply criticised some aspeils of 
Lange's ongina! formulatron Since ihe 
RE^ was published Irom Hayel's own 
institution the London School of 
Bconomrcs, and since Lcmcr was at thal 
time also on the 1 SE lacully ii is quite 
likely that Ifayek was aware of the model 
when he delivered the lecture on 
‘Economics and Knowledge* However, 
the faci remains that this paper did not 
mention Lange and Lerner or the “sociaJi st 
calculation debate" in which Hayek was 
already <ui active participant U was only 
in his later writings that he took up cudgels 
against iheir mechanism, developing an 
idea thal he had expressed m 1936 in a 
ditferenr context 

All (his docs 001 affect the mam point 
I was making, that the Lange^Lemer 
model cannot be regarded as an exemplar 
of ceniralised planning and physical 
cootrols. and dragging it into a discussion 


of Indian Plajunog ms quite unnecessary 
10 the (IrU place Inaccurate alabcms in 
fooOK>tes by both the author and this 
reviewer funher muddied the waier on 
this particular issoe 

Aorrr A Bhattat karjca 
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Watershed Develo{Nnent 


WATERSHED development IS considered 
to be the appropriate strategy for dealing 
with the problem ot drought and dry land 
agriculture on a long-term basis To verify 
the thesis in an empirical manner. I 
undertook a survey of eight watershed 
development projects in Shirur and 
Baramati talukas ^ Pune disinci which 
arc drought prone areas The study led to 
(he intere»UDg conclusion that watershed 
development by itself would not be 
adequate 

rhe facts show that watershed develop 
ment does lead to improvement ol water- 
table and moisture conditions but this 
does not neccasanly result in increase in 
net returns and employment nor does it 
improve the financial position of the 
larmcr Watersheds merely increase ihe 
potential ol farm operations 


A ntssmg Unk between the improved 
water-table conditions and benefita to (he 
fanners aaems to be the lack of evolution 
of an optimal cropping pattern after 
watershed development If (be cropping 
pattern continees on the tradmoiiaJ lines, 
the benefi ts frtmi improvement in moisture 
conditions aa a result of watershed 
development arould not accrue 
A mimber of meaiores should, thenfbie, 
be taken after watershed development to 
in^rove agncultunl extension services for 
introduction of new dry land farming 
techniques and consaous effort for the 
economic use of svater in the po«t* watershed 
developmeni penod Ihese supplementary 
measures should be identified as pnonty areas 
There is also a need to strengthen the 
financcilmfnstructure The lack of adequate 
financial resources does come in the way of 
change in cropping pattern and diversifica* 
don of (he crops in watershed ortav and 
improvement m the employ mem of faimers 
ITius 1 nvestment for watershed deve lopmeni 
should be combined with provision of current 
finance for improvement m agricultural 
techniques and crop divercificaiion 
Without the complemenury measures 
listed above, watershed development will 
not deliver the goods 
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Current Account Convertibility 


W rm I setiei of mewures already effected to UbenlUe 
exchimpe controls end with the opentioa of the rawkei* 
deiermincd exchange rate system since March 1993, the 
anncHincementby the Reserve Bank that, effective from August 20. 
the rupee became fully convertible on current accounind that liitfa 
Kcepted the status and obUgadooi of Amele VIII wj th the IMF was 
very much a formalily. It is obviously the coAbnuabon of the 
process of globalisation and Iniegniling the Indian economy with 
the world economy, whkh the government and the RBI have aet 
before themselves as thdr objective. However, even conventional 
wisdom, much of it emanating from the IMF. emphasoes certain 
pre*conditiuns for the introduction and successful maintertance of 
convertibility. Domestic pnee stability without administered prke 
controli, appropriate macro-cconomic policiea, particularly 
monetary stubilisaiion and fiscal consoltdanon. a realistic eadwige 
rale for the currency and sdesuaie foreign exchange reserves are 
considered major fmrequisites. 

The government will claim that these pre-condiuons have been 
met, but this is not entirely convincing. Tbc mflMion rale has 
certainly been higher than that of the country's tradmi partners. 
With a massive revenue deficit fifunced by government hocrowiBg, 
1 1 cannot be said drat fiscal consolidatioo is in sight etcher. Monetary 
stability has also been disturbed by (he How o( foreign exchange 
from portfolio investment in (he shan market by foreign cnsututional 
investors (Plls), Burn issues in the fonn of global depository 
receipts (GDRs) and Eurtxrmvertible bonds by Indtan corporate 
bodies and the low level of import surpluses as a rosull of the 
recession m Indian industry (unte all these heads, some of the 
inflow may represent a reverse flow of eariier capital f1i^>. The 
bulging foreign exchange reserves, nearing $ IS hllion, are cause 
for much self-congratulation in the government, but these reserves 
are ;w( the outcome of an eodunog growth of export-impon 
volumes and large foreign direct investment (FDI) reflKUng risiog 
levels of domestic economic activity. 

1 n sum. the abundance of forei gn exchange assets nutwithstsKhng. 
it cannot be gainsaid that the fuAdamencats are not right for the 
country to be pushed into eurreoi account convertibility and 
embracing Article VIII status with the IMF, The goverairrent has 
nevertheless taken the step because there are a varesy of concisions 
which developing countnes like India are subject to, particularly 
because the IMP is using its clout to achieve its global aims 
irrespective of the repercuasioos on the social and economic 
drtumstances of mdivi^al countries. Initially die pace oTaccepttnee 
of Article Vltl obligations was slow witii considerable cautkn 
exercised even by iodustrial countries, the bulk of whom did doc opt 
for Article VIII status until the early 1960s. Many of dw succeaaful 
east Asian countries like South Korea. Indonesia mtd Thailand 
accepted the oMigadons only during 198g<90. For aboui 22 yean 
between 1970and 1992. there were only about dvee cotuMriea a year 
acc^ting the special sutus. Builfl 1993. the number rose to eight, 
bnngiftg the t^ly of councriei sportii^ Article VlflstMus to 82. And 
in 1994 already 10 countries have embnecd Article Vin, India 
being the 92nd country out of 178 IMF memben. Even poor and 
vubtenble countries such as Nepal. Bangladesh. PAisaan 


Sri t as also many African countries have been made to accept 
ihede obligations. All these countries have been subjected to tiie 
severe conditionalities attached lo the IMPs enhanced structural 
adjusonent fadlioei (EASF) meant for the poorest countries. 

India’s case falls substantially under the same category. With the 
saMliiaiien and structural adjustment programmtf initiated under 
IMFand World Bank direction, the Indian government has opted for 
a liberal pdicy regime in every respect. On manen rel^ng in 
exchange controls, radical changes have already been effected. The 
government had thus already come very close to current Kcount 
convertibi tity before the fi nance mi nister announced in his 1994-95 
budget speech that India would move formally towards con venibility 
on current aecouni. In fact even in regard lo the capital account, the 
economy has been opened up significantly with automatic facilliiei 
fnr inwW and outward remittances of hnth capital and current 
income relating to crenpanies* foreign borrowings, foreign direct 
investment and. above ^1. portfolio investment in the Indian share 
market. Expneten and NRU are also allowed to retain foreign 
currency accounts. The remaining reivictions on remitiinccs relating 
tu iniereet income earned on non-resident Aon*fepatrUble depusiti. 
as also investment income by non-resxdent Indians (NRIs) or 
overseas corpor a te bodies (in phases) have now been removed. 

The removal of bureaucratic controls impUcii in the exchange 
control regime which served no particular social purpose is no doubt 
welcome. But the decision to Article vni status is a different 
maner altogether. There ts a degree of irreversibility about it and 
many options otiietwisc avai lable to the country get forec losed. For 
rnstmee. in the face of continuing rise in foreign exchange reserves, 
the RBI may not be abk to keep supporting the foreign exchange 
market and some appreciation of the rupee may ensue. In ihecireum' 
kttnccs. exp .tften may have to becompensated selectively with export 
incentives, but Amele VIII status prohibits .such uchon except for a 
brief and icmporiry period «nd only with the permission of the IMP. 
Above all. (he acquisition of large reserves through expensive and 
possibly volatile capital recepts should not lead us to believe that 
the couotry has achieved a strong balance of payments position. 
Sustained export growth o( a reasonable magnitude of. say. 15 per 
cent per annum hi doiUr terms is yel to be reached. The required 
i nfrastructiiral facilities are rKX in place and wi 11 require quite a few 
years to be created. If in the meantime overall domestic (toand 
does pidt 1 ^, export growth might well be affected. There arc also 
die large external debt service obligations to be reckoned with. 

The argument ihat accepting Article Vtll obligations inspires 
conrideftce in (he intemaiionsti community that the country will 
pursue ’sound’ economic pctiicies and eschew restrictions on 
paymeMi and transfers for cumnt international transactions is not 
conviocii^. Coofidctice is more a matter of bow fundaincAul 
aspects of die balance of payments are ivkled. Many countries like 
South Korea. Indonesia and ThailaruJ attracted sa^tantial foreign 
invcsonem before (hey had accepted Article VIll obligonons.On (he 
olhec hand, pianuiiire surrendering of the leverage available for 
special exigences can prove a grave handicap which will be only 
pareaJly mitigated by the availability of the IMF's financing 
sch em es for such evefitualitics. 
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pouncs 

UnsustainaUe Postures 

THE fonnighKld boycon of piriiunent 
hu been ended by wh« im been geoenlly 
perceived as the backtracking of the 
oppoei lion on ihe bests of some ’fice*uving* 
conceeiions made by the govemmem. The 
boycott was preceded by a week of susained 
obsmioion of the Nisineei IA both the houses, 
followed by walk-outs evety day. *nie retreat 
of the opt>osition was perhaps unavoidable 
ai It hid reacted a dead-end dwr than the 
ruling party. Cyncs may add that the flnanoaJ 
losses incurred by the oppobiiUin MPs. and 
some of the opposition parties which impose 
a levy on the parliamentary alluwinccs of 
their MPt. were also proving to be & itralit. 
B asical I y, the dtscom fiuire of the opposition 
due to the climb-down represenu the wages 
of unthinking resort to unsustainable 
aggressive postvnnp. Boycott of parliament 
by itself is a self-d(iarming exercise for the 
boycoUerk, In the absence of the oppoeition 
the ruling parry can carry on with ttsbwinees, 
perhspi more conveniently, if only with 
some embarrassment. nvImIc the opposition 
deprives itself of a very imponaiu strategic 
arena for harassing the govenunent. The 
boycott can be fruitful only when the op¬ 
position is reasonably hopeful of pushing 
the government into a comer by forcing 
(he dissolution of (he house or compelling 
the government (o CMKede its pnncipal 
demands by militant mass actions. The 
opposition in the Indian parliament at (he 
moment is incapable of either. The leaders 
of most of the major opposition parties ar? 
on record that an early poll will noi be 
acceptable tu the people a^ that ihar own 
parties arc not really prepared (o face it. 
Indeed, it is the pnme minister who has 
started an intimidation campaign wiihthrcau 
of an early poll. 

Moreover, (he hesciugesMous composition, 
with sharp differences among (be different 
parties ai^ new fissures in the fanau Dal, 
cannot really qualify the opposition to launch 
and develop eHective mass actions. Indeed 
a large pan of the oppoei Hon cannot but feel 
uncomfortable in the company of the I argest 
opposition party. the B JP. 'm in the limited 
'unity in aaion*. It must be feeling even 
more dismayed by the second front opened 
by the BIP at Hubli on August 15. 

One can also draw lessons (rom some 
historical precedents. In ancient Rome m 
121 BC. democratic and egalitarian forces 
led by Caiut Gracchus withdrew from (he 
Senate and seized the Aveniioe, the most 
southerly of the seven hills of Rome and 
prepared to face the Roman Esiabliah ment' i 
armed onslaughts. Though Gracchus* 
forces were in the event defeated and most 
brutally maaticrcd. the impKt of tbit 
struggle lubiequentJy led to the develop- 
ment of a broad revolutionary moveiKni 
among the peasantry and the city poor all 
over fialy. 


IWracood * Awttiae*. twotfaouMd yeas 
laier. was an uamttigaed fiaico. After the 
refdnnist Soaal ill d^uryManeoti had been 
murdered by fascia tf^ following Ms 
courageous expoeure of Muasolini's rigging 
oflheparliameotaryolecUoftsof April 1924. 
various polificai parises in the upposibon 
decided lo withtew from parliament in 
protest, in a move aubaeqoendy designated 
as (he 'AverKine*. Tteac partiev were far 
from united other in their objectives or their 
methods of struggle. AHonio Gramsei. Ihen 
the leaderofthe kaliapcoinnitmisU, propusad 
foUow-up action by tnibua moves, induding 
a general stnke. wMdt was turned down by 
(he other 'Averuiae' parties. ‘'For momhs 
afterwards", according lo an account. Ite 
Aveitfine's acavity wtt to coBSist of llnle 
more than abstract afTinaabon of principles 
and a moaotonous chain of lamentadoitt". 
While Gramsd's mihtant proposals have 
suhscquently been enticisad by some writers 
as unwHTinted 'extremism', the inaettoo of 
the other pantei wu indeed revoliing. 
Disgusted with their allies, (he PCI deputies 
returned to perfiameni in November 1924 
under humiliating condiiions. They were 
later followed by the other pvtics. Some of 
them faced ph^kal assaults by the fascist 
deputies. TMs chapter soon ended with 
OramKi’s arrest, notwithstanding his 
parliamenlao' immunity, and Ite subsequent 
outlawing of die PCI. 

It IS of course not intended here to draw 
a parallel between the Indian situation today 
and (he Italian pot ilics following Mussolinrs 
coming to power. Neither u (he CorgresstI> 
a fascist party, nor does India face a threat 
of fasdsi takeover today. The poent merely 
rs Ihat boyioa of parliament is a very 
weighty qutetion which cannor be treated 
lightly. 

Thequeslionof adequter constderation of 
the boyonn tactics apart, (be opposition 
parties made a sinq^ enor in assessing the 
mood of the peepk. By contrast lo (he Bofors 
furore which paved the way for the R^iv 
Gandhi govcrnmeni's ouster and the 
installstion of the V P Smgh governmenu 
the hank scam, in enormous scale not- 
wilhstandsng. seems to have left the masses 
unmoved. Whether It is due to their failure 
10 gre^ the enor mi ty of the enmes or a 
general mdifference lo die basic question of 
morality in public affairs remains to be 
ascertained. But (Ms public apathy is a inaocr 
of gteai concern for ite heaMi of the Indian 
democracy. lo dus context, an even more 
fiinriainenial question for Ute Indian pedity 
loday is for tte L«ft p an iei lo decade for 
themselves if they int^ to play a leading 
and triAsfbnnatery role in lodun poliuct or 
be cooterM with fanctioatog as i parlia¬ 
mentary party of ite fvden variety. *nus 
question snies bawuee during the whole 
critical period, the LeiVCommuniii paniee 
have not distinguished themselves m any 
way from (he odters except peih^ for the 
reputed conciliatory gestuies mate by the 
two communist paitiea. Tliere was no ^on 


to the iteoesn the people, except for 
some iadtead aBd token gemres, 

MAHARASmitA 

Ibo Modi at Stake 

TTfE gunnlog down of BJP corporator 
Ramdas Nayak in Bombay in broad dtyli^ 
has focused public attention once ag^ on 
(he deep-reoted and growing links between 
(be oiminal ui^world a^ (be poUdcaJ 
teadenhip. Ite incident occurred on a heavily 
iraffidtod (boroughfare in the weatemsuburb 
of Bandra. a section of which Is being 
prapoeed as the finteKial centre of the future. 
While Nayak't assulanta are itill at large, 
there a^ean to be little doubt that it was 
a planned affair, prob^ly executed by hired 
killers. Nayik's murder is in ihia respect no 
dafferent from the other killings of pa^ men 
over the last couple of yean. In Nayak's case 
two (Mngii were differem. One. he had the 
reputation of being a sort of clean-up man 
forever drawing attention to the garble, as 
one speaker at the condolence meeting put 
It. whether on the roads orin public life, and 
a political image with as yet little lo tarnish 
it; and secondly. h» murter came at a lime 
when public auention had already been drawn 
to corrupiion in high places, occurring as it 
did the day following the disclosures of a 
senior police official's enun declaration 
alleging ihe chief minister's interference in 
police work concerning known big criminals. 
Tteae factors combincdJy resulted tn the 
BJP, whose Bombay unit chief Nayak had 
been recently elected, using the occasion to 
reasacn ns three-pronged can^ign^gai nm 
cornipdon in high (Haces. lerrorism with 
international (Pakistani) connections and Ihe 
nexus between corrupt politicians and 
criminals. While certainly all I his constituted 

Itself inio an attack on the Mahariishlia chiel 
minister and his government's inability to 
govern, and Uierefore a demand for his 
resignation, Ihe issues msed are far too 
substantial to be dismissed as opposition 
ptoys. 

There is liitle ground to dispute (he 
contetHion (hat the criminal underworld, 
wteiher it is m smuggling or small (ime 
goondaism. could not have flourished as it 
has without (he oven and covert protection 
afforded it by politicJaru. These elements 
have been used by poUtici«>s for a range 
of operations such as extorting funds 
ostensibly for (he party, for enforcing (be 
numerous bandhs. for mobilising crowds for 
publk nwedngs. dunng election canpaignx 
both to keep away certain groups as well as 
to facilitate the movement of oihen. and. as 
is becoming well known, to IntiigaM mob 
violence. This has iueviiably led to a 
kfitindsation of vMeiice In all aphercs. 

It la not without significance that (he 
number ofT ADA cases in Ihe itate is among 
(he highest anywhere, because the act 
provkiea an easy avenue for the police to. 
terrorise people, eipecitfly minoritiee, even j 



wblle dw^i aitfidmii ceoliniie to coadaff 
buiimti isfeittted. WhUetbediief minuts 
hii denied that then have been enemci by 
the police who appear to have bad a free 
hand in idecQvwly dMaidng peopl e ilkpUy 
after the bomb blails of December 1992. 
there are pointera which Indicaie otbenriae. 

The proceciiM thM haa been afforded to 
tbe underworld dou tea renilied lo a oei- 
wori whwh hai played ici rok in every one 
of the public ecu of violence. PoUowini the 
deaiiiofNayak for i mUnce, there waa much 
diicuaaioo about whether the AK-4d wd 
AK47 rifles which were used in the attack 
were pan of the conrignment of anna which 
had been amoggled into the country in 
connection with the bomb blaati or at some 
other point. Clearly it is the existence of 
the smugfling netw^ onginaUy for gold, 
electronic goods and later for drugs, etc. 
which made it possibk for the bomb cnMeriai 
and inns to be brought in ihm. as now. A 
much quoted report after the blasts was 
about how the poticemcn on duty at a 
pan icular post along the sea coast had stMcd 
they had seen the trans ferof the consi gr>meM 
of smuggled arms from the see but had 
dismissed It as being 'the usual smuggling 
activity’. While not every policeman in 
Bombay or the state had direct orders from 
political bigwigs to ignore orcondone illegal 
activities, the ethos of turning a blind eye 
to quesiioflible actions and eveeu has 
hecomc wctl-enirenched. And it Is this 
substratum which has now made it possible 
for petty builders, industrialists or higtlme 
mafia dons and pohiiciaru to hire professional 
killers to deal with situations of att klnd»«^ 
whether it is the awarding of a building 
contract, land deals, trade union troubles, or 
garden variety political confroniaiion. It is 
significant that the chief mmisier has taken 
his time over responding to the eeotre's 
difcciive to constitute a special stpsad to 
inquire into Nayak's murdv. There is after 
all loo much at stake. 


ASSAM 


UiiderstaDding 

Nadonalism 




MANY factors have contributed to the Bodo 
nationalistic assenioct It is necessary to 
understand them if one has to make some 
sense of tbe persistence of violence against 
Don-Bodos cn the Bodoiand Autonomous 
Council (BAC) area. To see the vielesxe aa 
merely a calculated move to drive out noQ> 
Bodos and ensure that the Bodos would 
form a n^fority In the BAC area wouU be 
MX merely a mechansci] rendiflg of a cxnpkx 
situation but would also be ignoring the hard 
detnogripbic realities. The fact that the Bodo 
leadership has made several comprooiiaea 
does not affect the relevance of ihew facion 
which, to DO erne's surprise, have provided 
|tw to die noroextfcme aBdquaat*aepanif« 
Bode Security Boroe (BdSf^. 


Broadly epaakiog. Ibeee factors are: 
apfvehcaskift over loss of \md <ko any 
cases ao acco mp fished fad); the di gearing 
from Assamese Mtionabstic asaertko which 
was soea with smk jusece as aggresaivety 
absorptive of smaller and masarlally leas 
resourceful nationalities; the seemingly 
cootredkiory ambitions of the iacipkat 
ntidde class whkh »seeking whM is its doe 
in die Indian pk even while pursuing a 
(Dotional) dream of sovereignty and 
imlqHiidcnce: the deep'ieaied fear of and 
ammosity agiiBai the 'dieas' who. as the 
ABSl! megwrandusn of January 1. 1984 
shows, include not merely' foreifn nationals’ 
but also 'noA>tnbil immjgrmtsMheantaio* 
nUa towards migram lestkoieDts coming 
up illegally rn aicai officially desigoated as 
tribal belts and blocks and soch proxiinaie 
livir^ leadiof to hmher problems. 

Every one of ihe»e appntansioAS and 
grievances has contributed to Uve Bodo 
nabonalisdc assertion ina rekti vdy moderate 
form; and the failure lo aoend to these 
grievances has directly contributed to the 
emergence of more csireme forms seeking 
a quasi'sovereign status for tbe Bodos. 

A most disturtxag fall out of the riots is 
the near-compktccummimal divide. Almost 
every Bodo k^er meed the origins of 
the rids loitecombinf op erdi oft s launched 
in the wake of the kiilmg^seven policemen 
on July 13 in which, it is alleged, the police 
incited minority youth to attack Bodo 
sentemenu. In contrast, the mlnoniy leaden 
are equally united in viewing the incidenis 
as yet mother pogrom igaiiut Muslims, 
though the minoniy ten ders opposed to the 
Cdigreei also aeethehand of the gov er nm en t 

Apart from the ingrained flaws in Bodo 
naoonalist atpiracions winch went beyond 
seeking in recti ^ mjusticee over land, the 
esiremdy opportunistic handling of these 
grievances ^ teer the BodoUnd agitaiion 
itsdf has also contributed to the preaerx 
tensions. Though neither the Congrns nor 
the AGP can daim a clean record on Che 
handling of the Bodo problem, the greater 
culpibiUty undoubtedly is of the Congress, 
under whose initiptive the Bodo Accord was 
signed. 

And yet. a curious feature of the Accord 
is dial it is being imptemented by a structure 
in whkh none of the signatories has any 
podtiofL In the laust round of ‘tripmtite 
talks' in Delhi on June 15 on the imj^ 
m ro tati ofloftte Accord, even ABSU. which 
carried on the aviation and whose tenders 
signed the Accord, was excluded 

The persistence of vioteace ia (be BAC 
area and the mteiisiried vinilence widi open 
coonamM dimensions lay bare the news of 
the Accord and the opponunism on all sides 
Itel lay behind that hastily improvued deal. 
For, one of the key t&auei yet lo be solved 
ia the very aicn of the BAC An Accord ia 
tigned; ^ Ml Act called the Bodioland 
Autonomous Council Act is passed by the 
state assembly and duly receives ihc 
preridcH's laseM. AU the wlute the BAC 


ares. *‘deflped* is tbe ’Bodoiand Auto* 
Domous Council Areas in tbe Act*’, going 
little beyond the vague description in tbe 
Bodo Accord-'’'coruiguous geographical 
areas boweco river S^odi and Mazbai/ 
rives Pasnoi"—remaiiu urtdefined. 

The poliucal fall out of the riots is likely 
to be rather UDpleasent fortbe Ccmgresi. The 
conunuABl polarisation has also touebed the 
pany; and there are indications of ao 
‘’agomsing reappraisal'' by legislators from 
the minority community. The political 
beneficiary will be tbe AGP which has 
already made ioroads into the io*called vote 
bank of the Congress. Rather tellingly for 
tbe minorities, d^ng the rule of the AGP 
which came to power on a platform of 
detecting and deporting illegal aliens, ttere 
was hardly any compliint of harassment by 
the mirtoritiei. 

A most omiAOus upcci of the rioii is the 
repeated reference to (he Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISI) of Pakistan. The ISI is 
certainly active in the region; one would be 
surpris^ if it was not. However, this crying 
ISI even at proven failures of routine 
admmictrauon is likely to mm out to be a 
case of crying wolf too often. 

Having said this, one has also to take note 
of possible future alliances. One of the 
acitevenientsof Hiicewar Salkia, especially 
after the recetx riots, it that the disparate 
opposition IS united at least on this one point 
of holding $aikie and hit handling of the 
Bodo problem responsible for the current 
violence The political spectrum en* 
c^passing the CPl(M) and the AGP and 
forces beyond does appear lacking in 
coherence and hy deBniiion unstable. But 
stranger alliances have come together 
dictated by necessity. Is that the shape of 
things to come? 

HUMAN RIGHT?; 

Caught in a Maze 

ALTHOUGH the latest Amnesty Inter* 
natronal memorandum to the government of 
India following its January visit to Bombay 
this year does not add anything subsuntial 
to the findings published hy various Indian 
human righu groups on the Bombay 
commuoal riots of December 1992/Jamiary 
1993, it eiposes one aspect of the aftermath 
Nrinch seldom fiods a place in the national 
media—(he police atrocities on innocent 
citizens in the wake of the Bombay Masts 
of March 12. 1993. 

The despatch of The memorandum to New 
Ddhi is timely. Bombarded daily by news 
of die arrests of suspecu in the Bombay 
ktiaus. their (rial, speculations about their 
coQ^raoes. thdr ues with Pakisian, etc, 
etc. tbe entire nation appears to have com- 
ptetdy forgotten the evews that preceded 
the blasts—the communal riots of December 
and Januaiy. which took s toll of 1.718 livea 
(according to Justice Shnknahna Coni«*.1 
Adaaion). It was a massacre of a wider * 


proponion. sutgatiog t coAtpincy to 
Mlecfively kilt m e mb er* of the minority 
commuiuty (often with the activeconnivincc 
and participetion of the poJiceO. then the 
fflindlesa kitting of more than 300 people 
by the Bombay btasi*. Thu i* of coune not 
to underplay the gnvli y of die lacier m^dy 
and the toss in terms of human Hvea. But 
if the state, the judiciary and the media are 
supposed to be fair and objective, one eapeca 
thm to treat the organisation of the Bombay 
communal riots us an njuaJIy reprehensibke 
conspiracy as that of the Bomb^ blasts. If 
alleged accomplices and providers of 
hideouts of those held guilty of (he Bombay 
Masts can be arrested and put on trial, one 
wonders why self-confessed communal 
rioters like the Shi v Sena leaders and activists 
(who publicly bragged about their rok in 
ihe Bombay riots) are let off. 

Although the Amnesty memorandum docs 
not go into this bias betrayed by the Indian 
government in its treatment of the 
cojupiraiofial nature of the two massacres 
in Bombay, ii highlights the partisan and 
communal naiureorthe police aMmitranon 
by detailing cares of its misuse of power, 
and particularly TAD A. against memben of 
the minority community. According to the 
Amnesty' s findings, a large numberol people 
are rout i nel y held in Bombay police stations 
without a proper record of their arrest or 
detemion. ^me detainees, the Amnesty team 
fouixJ. were women and children hdd as 
*hosiages’ for several days to force the 
aurrender of suspects in ihe March 1993 
Bombay Masts. 

The mernorandu m documents four spcci Ac 
eumpica of reported extr^udicial killings 
and 'disappearance* ot Muslims by police 
during ihc riots. In response to these 
allegations, the Indian government has been 
claiming that it is investigating these cases. 
But even after two years, no police officers 
have been charged or brought to justice. In 
faa. the cs i stcncc of the iustice Shrikri i hna 
Commission is being used by the Bombay 
police and state officials as an "eacuse not 
to proceed against individual policemen 
against whom there is evidence that they 
committed excesses". 

The Amnesty memorandum has recom- 
mended, among other things, the 
establishment of a system of comprehensive 
police custody records to which outsiders 
should have access; an mdepcndoni 
mechanism to scnitiiure police behaviour in 
all Maharashtra police stations; review of 
the alleged abuse of the TADA; and 
Immediaie steps lo prosecute polke officers 
re^nsible for killing people deliberaidy 
and illegally during (he December 1992^ 
January 1993 riots. Quite predictably, the 
Indian government has dismissed the 
recommendations. Dererihing (he goverrh 
ment’i response as “complacent'*, Amnesty 
Jnteniatio^ has ohserv^ thai by reoecting 
therecommeadauoni. thelndungov em meru 
has *'dlsroijied Ihe need to tackle key 


peobfc gs such aa w ide i cak laacknowled* 
gad dneotions. the retvtne use of torture or 
ili-traMment, and die bned pMke powers 
for OMSg lethal foree**. As a result it fears 
(bat the "serwus huatafi rights violatiou 
which occurred during the Bombay riots 
could happen again UHsorrow'*. 

Aaoesty's fean are woU-founded. But 
then k should r riiwm b er that just as after 
all these yen its first 'official research vtsii* 
to an Indian stue-^aharashira, in the 
preseni case—has been made possible 
because of pressures fRim Washington and 
the EEC 00 (he Indian govemment. (heody 
chance of its recommendations being 
accepted by New Delhi also lies in the 
capacity of these poweri lo twist the aims 
of the Indian govenuneai. A gove r nment, 
which till (he other day was denouncing 
Amnesty's repor ts as pvt of a western* 
iBipired coDspiracy agaioii its supposedly 
unimpeachable rMord on human ri^is. 
suddenly in the new ere of 'economic 
liberal I taticA* decidea to welcome Amnesty 
and allow it a peep into its cupboard of 
skelaoAS in Bor^y. U it ju« coincidenul? 
It it common knowledfe(aa widely reported 
in the preu) Out the US ar^ the P-pf^ trade 
partnere had been insittiog on New Delhi's 
heotf behaviour in (he areaof human rights— 
as in economy and trade mlaiions—in (he 
new framewo^ of structural readjustment. 
Iht term they use is 'tran^iarency'—which 
IS iheeuphemism for better acce s s by western 
experts to the record of performance by the 
Indian state in the area ol human rights, just 
as they insist on supervision of ils 
performance in economy and uide rdaiions. 

Indian atizens are ciughi up in the maze 
of the okl cokmiel legvy of submiuion lo. 
andd^endence on. the western domioaing 
powers. Many among them face the bleak 
prospects of submitting to retr en chment and 
unemployment brou^ about by the 'new 
economic order', vid still many, in places 
bke Katfmur. Ihe north-east, and comwnally 
sensitive, no(*(om areasdepend on the arrival 
of western faci-rindiAg mlssioas (like the 
Amnesty) whom they welcome hoping that 
thdr reports about human rightt riolations 
by the Indian police would persuade (heir 
parent governments—the western slates 
which underwrite India's developmeni 
projects and ambiiious defeike plans—lo 
put some pressure on New Delhi to stop 
the terrorism of its police and parairilitary 
forces. 

HAITI 

Harvest ctf CatastTOf^ 

Frederic F Ctainnam wrises\ 

NOW thu Uncle Sam lui veMntoquiai 
dummies in (he UN Semiy Council have 
decided to give the tabMt punch to Haiti» 
would be appropriate to m^l the words of 
major-gen^ Stnetfiey Darlington Butler 


(IttMBdO). Written wilb ^power aid 
poignancy, the viitoe of the old leadiened 

ii that his language is strif^ of bullshit, 
hypocrisy and sanctireoniousnass. How 
refreihiag c om p v ed to the gvbage of i 
Qintcri and his rantings on democracy: 

I spent UraTy-ttiree ytnri and four omoths 
iB aedve service aa a nember of our coun¬ 
try's Aoei agile niUHary force—the Uaitad 
States Marine Corps. I saved in all com- 
nissioned ranki; from a second Ueutcasni 
to major-general. And during (bit period 1 
spent most of my time being a higb*daM 
muscle non for Big BustneM. for Wall 
Sims, and for Ihe benken. In short, I was 
I racketoa for capitaliun. 

nus I helped make Mexico and especial¬ 
ly Tampico safe for American oil iuerests 
ia 1914.1 helped make Haiti and Cuba a 
decent place for the Naiwotl City Bank 
. boys to collect reveauei in. I helped purify 
Nicari|ua for the Imemahonal baniung houre 
of Btowa Brothers in 1909*1912.1 brought 
ligbi to the DoffllBlcan Bepublic for 
American h|v interuats in 1916.1 helped 
make Hoadurai 'rtghi' for American fruit 
compaaiei in 1913. In China. Jn 1927, 1 
help^ see to it that Standard Oil went its 
way unmolested 

During those years I had. u the boys in 
the back room would lay. a swell racket. 1 
was rewarded with honours, medals, promo- 
(ioni. Looking back on ii. 1 feel I mi^t have 
given A1 Capone s few points. The best he 
could do was to operate his racket in three 
city districts. We Marines opastad on three 
comineui. (5 D Bulla, Wariia/lecktl:An 
Auso^k/tnirhy, Round Table Press. New 
York. I93S.) 

Smedley Dvlmgion Butler was a profei* 
sional killer in the service of Big ^pUal. 
Or better still, a high powered slate terrorist. 
But one who spoke (he troth towards (he end 
of his life, and he deserves to be honoured 
for the positjon he ftnally took. 

At least he had no need to bellow about 
'human riots' and (he need to make 'the 
world safe for democracy' as Woodrow 
Wilson was doing. In short, he had no need 
for the refurbished rxist retionalisatioos of 
Woodrow Wilson’s secretary of state. 
Robert Lansing, who gives us a precious 
insight into (he dyimimcs of US imperialism. 
A view which no doubt would be shared 
privauly by Clinton and bis CIA and 
PemagtKi criNiiea: 

The experience of Liberia and Haiti 
sbow that the African rice we devoid of any 

capwiiy fbrpolitktl orgsiuMtion tnd tack 

a genius for govercmeoi. UnquesUonably, 
there is an Inhareni teodency to reveri (o 
savagery and to cut aside (he shacldes 
eivilisatioh which «t irtiome to tbelrpbyj* 
leal nature. (Ulysses B Weatherly, HeU: An 
Esprrmrnr in FrapWiim. New York, 1926. 
Quoted In Hans Schmidt. The United Stoics 
Ocenposm Haiii: I9i5-i9S4. Rutgen 
Ueivenily Pim 1971.) 

Aoy tnore queadons? 



IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


ReMTch FouvdMiofl 


Somaoi Iron a 





SOMANI IRON AND STCEL. which 13 
engaged i a (he manufacture of tted 1 ngoii, 
fteeJ cuungi, forging ued and utensil 
grwle steel, is entering (he capital iruriui 
with a pubUc*cum*rightN issue on 
September 5 The issue 11 to pan finaflce 
(be company's plans for augmeniing its 
manufietunni facilines for producing 
vanouk grades of steel like low carbon, 
high carbon, low alloy, high alloy, stainless 
steel, etc, from ihe present 30.000 mt to 
3,00.000 mt per annum through 
modemisacioA and expansion It is also 
installing a 60 tonne UHP eletini arc 
furnace wiih eccenine bottom tapping and 
water cooled shell, along with other 
arrartgemenis which wilt be Mip^ied by 
CEC Alsthom (India) and will have a 
maiching sire ladle relimng tumace and 
SO mvs furnace transformer to enable fast 
melting hirther the company plans to pul 
up VD/VOD. a continuous casting plant 
snd a 400 cubic mesie capacity PSA plant 
in order to reduce power conkumption 
f'ommeaial production of the company s 
new product namely. biMcik ol mild steel, 
carbun constiuction steel, lugh/mcdium 
and low carbon wire rod kleel, spring steel, 
induktnal quality siainless steel and other 
grades olsleci and Msioless kteci is expected 
10 commence in November this year The 
company's issue which will consist of 
2S.00.000 equity shares of R$ 10 each at 
4 premium ot R» 20 per share on ngbts 
basis m Ihe ratio ol five shares tor every 
one held and 36.50,000equity ahsrck at the 
same premium (or the Indian public will 
be lead managed by KMG Firuncial 
Services Company 

Ludgate Pressman 

A 50 50 joint venture promoted by the 
Ludgate Group of UK and Pressenan 
Advertising and Marketing. Ludgate 
Pressman has commenced operaions in 
the UK. US and India One ol the UK's 
lop specialist financial and corporate 
communications consultants, the Ludgate 
group IS backed by CINVen. one of UK's 
leading venture capital organisatioos The 
group ranks among me fastest growing 
finanail communications contultaats in 
(he UK registering a grosvth of 85 per cent 
last year aod achieving an income ot over 
SIX niUion pound iterlmg The other 
promoter, namely. Pressman Advenising 
and Marketing ranks as Indu's leading 
financial »\dver(ising agoncy and is 
associated wiih j total of Ra 33 5 btllioo 
rusod (hrou^ public iiaues, accounung 


lor nearly 27 per cent of the total amouni 
raised through such issues m I993>94. 
IB addiilOB to being associated wiib 
nghts issues involving Ri 206 billion 
Ludgate Pressman plans to provide 
corporate and Qoanci^ coomunicauoiii, 
adveriitiBg and PR services 10 Indian 
coropaues in ihe inicmabona] marketplace 
as also to intenatHMUl compaiues in India 
Ludgate Pressman also t^ers market] ng 
programmes 10 CDR issues by Indian 
companies in addnion to werkiAg closely 
with the mcrchani bankers, with the 
obfecuveoftURwlating invest new interest 
lor (he CDRs from each market Further, 
all inieroaiionAl raedia, pceaa and analyst 
Kuvrties will be co-ordinaied from the 
company's offices at London and New 
York and the company will offer investor 
relations prograremek which involve 
establishmeM of 4 daia base moni(onn| 
msmuttonal contacts and covering all 
major shareholdefs and potential or urgei 
instiuiuons 

TTK Prestige 


A TTK gioup company. TTK Prestige » 
diversifying and expanding its range of 
kitchenware Afiei piooeofing pressure 
cookers in the country, the company now 
plaru (0 manufacture non-stick cookware, 
kitchen weighing scales, cast aJummium 
ware and kitchen implements For (he first 
tune m India, (he cooipany will maoutacturc 
the silver stone coated range of delude non¬ 
stick cosAware and a premium range of 
Teflon coated non stick cookware under 
ticensiAg from Du Pont. USA In addition 
to setting up a plant equipped with the 
latest ^iltUes at Hosur for the manu 
facture of *tawas’ saute pans, sauce pans 
and frying pans the company is also 
modernising its ending faciliuea To part 
finance these projects the company is 
eotenng Ihe capital market with a public 
issue of equiiy diaies which wj II be offered 
at a premium ol Rs 80 per share towards 
the end of September 


MotiEIectricI 


ustries 


An existing company engaged in the 
miDuficturo of djffaeot speahcations of 
pvc cables, XLPE cables and aluminiutn 
alloy cooducton which are used mainly by 
the stale electricity boards, railways, iiurung 
industry, etc. M«i Efectnc Indusines has 
BOW undertaken an expand on project 
envisaging increasing its manufacturing 
capacities at a loul outlay of Rs 4 9 crore 
project IS to be lundcd dirough a public 
illue of 22,00.000 equity aharu of Rs 10 


each atn premium of Rs lOper share THe 
issue, which will open for subscription to 
the 2nd(3rd week of September, will be 
lead msAiged by Gaurav Capital and 
Pioancial Services and PNB Capital 
Markets 

Mark Omega Organic 

Mark Omega Organic Industries which 
u engaged in the manufacture of 
bervaldehydc (an intermediate which is 
used by drugs perumery. dyes and 
pesticides industriesJ, benzyl alcohol (used 
in photography as well as in solvenr and 
perfumery and pharmaceutical industries), 
bcntoic acid (used as a preservative) and 
hydrochloric acid (used in general 
chemicals), is enienng (he capiial market 
on September I with a public issue of 
56.30,000 equity shires of Rs 10 each at 
par The company proposes to expand its 
existing facilities by adding facililies for 
(he manu (actum of TOOmiofben/aldehyde. 
800 mt of benzyl alcohol. 60 ml ol benzoic 
acid and 3 (X)0 ml of hydrochloric acid 
Ihe plant, which is within ISO kms radius 
of the industrial ciiies of Bombay. Poona. 
Mahad Chiplun and Nava Shevi Port, has 
easy access tor procurement el raw 
naienals and iranspotiahon of finiihed 
goods to industrial consumers and wilt 
enyoy backward area benefits The project 
which IS being set up at a total cost of 
Rs7 9 crore is expected to commence 
commercial production by October this 
year and is 10 be pats financed through a 
publiL issue which will be lead managed 
by Union Bank ol India 

Adithya Aquaculture 

AJilhya Aquaculture, an Adithya group 
company, is seumg up a grow out farm 
and a shrimp hatvhery with an annual 
installed capaciiy of 1()0 rmtlion seeds at 
Ecduru village in the Ncllore district ot 
Andhra Prwlosh Technical know-how is 
being acquired Irom Asian Aquaculture 
Corporation ot the Philippines which is 
also investing S 50,000 in the equity ol the 
project and will provide tcchnicidns (nmi 
the Phil ippines for (he running of the shnmp 
tarm and hatchery The first harvests are 
expected in December (his year and the 
company plans to market ns pioduits 
through another company ot the Adithya 
group, namely, Adithya Expons which is 
also investing Rs 30 lakh in (he tompany's 
equity capiul To pan finaiu.e its project 
(he company is eniermg ihe capital market 

on Augusi 31 wiihapubfic issueofHU. 000 ^ 

equity shares of Ri 10 each ai par 
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41471 (16.3) 

43392 (20.5) 

Net Bonk Ctodit to Oovt 

219535 

2479(1 

1) 

15749 a?) 

19808(111) 

27541 (15.6) 

17975 (11.4) 

18070(12.9) 

Bank Ciedtt cu ConwnI .Sector 

240267 

3512(1 

5) 

3064(1.3) 

2091 (09) 

17068 (7.8) 

32141 (17.1) 

1632S (9.4) 

ftearve Money (July 29. <M) 

14X521 

-2709t.1 

Mi 

9899(7.1) 

11147(10.1) 

27843 (25 J) 

1:374 (11.3) 

11726(12.4) 

Net RBI CYedilktCVMie (July 29.94) 

96531 

-3684 (-37) 

-252 (-0.3) 

16119(16.7) 

263 (0.3) 

4157 (4.6) 

59W (6.7) 

ScheduM CMmoercM Ranks (Aug 

5.94) 






Oeposlit 

.133694 

4833(1.5) 

19810(6.3) 

14616(54) 

45343 (16 8) 

37814(164) 

38216(19.6) 

Advani:es 

I669Q5 

387 (0.2) 

32B3<10) 

98.3 (Oi) 

11640(7.7) 

26.390(21.0) 

9291 (8.0) 

Non-rood Advances 

154917 

740(0.5) 

2272(li) 

-1.533 (-1.1) 

7476 (S.l) 

24317 (20.1) 

9127 (8.2) 

(nvestmems 

146090 

1092 (0J> 

13697 (lOi) 

7143 (68) 

26737 (25.3) 

15460(17.1) 

15I3I (30.2) 


Index Numbers of Induatrtel Weights April Avcf«|pJo(^_al Tggr S&fa__ Vasi atontf er Cct 1>: FjKhl YcaAverafos 

Pruduettnn (I9«H11«I001 1994 1994-94 1993-94 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 1989-90 1918-89 I9B7-88 


General Indes 

1000 

225.0 

215 0(80) 

308.3 (-0.4) 

30 

2.3 


14 

8.6 8.7 

7,3 

Mining and (^uanyinp 

11.5 

207 2 

207.2 (05) 

206.1 (1.4) 

35 

0.5 

09 

4.5 

6.3 7,9 

3.1 

ManufoL’iunng 

77,) 

2170 

2170(9.7) 

197 8 (-10) 

22 

2.1 

30 

91 

8.6 8.7 

7.9 

Ebctnciiy 

M.4 

292.3 

297,3(5 7) 

2814(6.4) 

7.3 

11 

IS 

7,8 

10.8 9.S 

7.7 


Aug 26, 

Month 

Year 

1994-95 50 13* 

4 ^ 

1993.94 

EndofFuieal Ynar 

CapHal Market 

1994* 

Ago 

Ago 

Trough Peak 


Truugb 

Peak 

1993-94 

1993-93 

1991-92 

BU Senniive Index 

4431 

4108 

2671 

3600 4508 


2037 

4286 

3779 

2281 

4285 

(1978-79-100) 

(65.9) 


(-8.2) 





(65-7) 

(-46.8) 

(266.9) 

National Index 

2097 

1953 

1151 

1765 2IU 


954 

2055 

1630 

1021 

1968 

(1963 HdalOOl 

(67 61 


(-3.5) 





(791) 

(-48.1) 

(234.1) 
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Fnralgo Trade 

June 

1994 

Ctomiatrve (or Focal Ysf So Far J993-94 
1994-95 1993-94 

1992-93 

1991.92 

1990.91 

Exporw. Rs crore 

5623 

17610 <8.3) 

16257(41.4) 

69547 00.4) 

533SI ai.n 

44042(35.3) 

32553 (17.6) 

US81M 

1792 

9614(8.3) 

5112(41.4) 

22177 (20.4) 

18421 p.l) 

178f6 (-Ii) 

18)43 (9.1) 

Impons; Rs crore 

5910 

11231 (5.8) 

17225 (7.8) 

72806(1.5 7) 

62923 (3i.5J 

47851 (104) 

43193 (23.0) 

USIim 

1884 

5812(54) 

5491 (7 J) 

23212(68) 

21726(11.9) 19411 (-19.4) 

24073(131) 

Non-POL US S mn 




I7S59 (146) 

15319(9.1) 14047 (-221) 

18045(3.1) 

Balance of Trade. Ri ctore 

-217 

-621 


-3259 

-9572 

-3809 

-10640 

USSmo 

-92 

-191 


-1039 

-3305 

-1545 

-5930 
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hfarSl. 
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FeralgB Badiaage ftaaervu 

1994 

1993 

1994 

MoMh 

Ago 

Y«ar 

A|o 

..MLKl 

1994*95 

aeSoB* 

1993-94 

1993-94 1992*93 

1991-93 

1990*91 
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32373 

47636 

3444 
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78S4 
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HJNDALCO 

Diversification Plan 

BELONG! NO io ihe Adity& Gtoup, 
Kindalca ha^ funher improved lo perfor 
mance in 199194 Deapitc dw cte^4<ed 
economic condNion$ in the domesiic and 
foreign markets the company managed to 
achieve a 6S per cent nae m opcraiing 
profit and a !4 5 per cent nvinnci profit, 
albeit on marginally lower net sales The 
company ’ \ opcraiing pi ofu margi n improved 
fmm 10 8 per cent in '991 92 to 18 9 per 
cent m 1993 94 while its net profit margin 
stands at 11 6 per cent (up from 11 5 per 
cent in 1991 *92) 

Though production 0 1 aluminium during 
(he year fell from I 63,485 mt in the 
previous year to M5 761 mt, that ot 
alumina rose to 3.15 723 mt as against 
3.05,3(Xlmt produced in 1992 91 Rolled 
products produced were also higher ai 
10,740 mt as against 29,619 mt and the new 
cold ro 11 1 ng mill was i om mi ssioned du n ng 
the year The mill is expecicd to enable 
production of a broad range of more 
ipecial I red, high technology and hi^ value 
products thus resulting in higher margins 
as also (he ability in tap new domestic and 
expert markets Produedon o( extrusions 
also improved from 9.799 mt to 9 807 mt 
The ftenusagar power plant meanwhile 
generated 2 665 million uniu of electncity 
as compored to 2 740 million umis in the 
previous year devpiieihc partial shutdown 
during the earl y part oM he year and power 
output dunng the second halt ot IW 94 
touched an all (1 me high A high degree 
ot market nnentaiion and a stable long 
temi relationship wnh its customers has 
helped the company to reduce inventory 
levels 10 a mere six days production 
Though exports tell due to the subdued 
intemaiional maiteis during 1991 94 the 
company received two prestigious awards 
instituted by CAPbXIL and EEPC tor 
outstanding achievements ir exports tor 

1992 91 (when exports more than trebled) 
and with cffeci trom April I 1991 (he 
company's exporting status was upgraded 
(0 that ot a trading house 

Meanwhile, encouraged by the response 
to lu first $ 72 million GDR issue in July 

1993 the company recently made anotlm 
ODR issue aggregating S lOO million in 
Jrly 1994 The second issue was made lo 
pan finance the company's modernisation, 
expansion and diverstficatton plans U is 
currently implementing an capansion 
project to increase its semi-fAhricaied 
products (smelling) capacity by40.000 tpa 
taking total capacity lo 2 , 10,000 tpa 


Funher. in addition to the expansion of the 
alumina produeboo capacity dunng the 
year from 3.00.000tpa to 3,50,000tpa. (he 
company is again undertaking expansion 
to a level ol 4.SO.OOO(pa in order to ensure 
that alumina producOM keeps pact svith 
the prupoied I ncreaae in smelu ng capaa ly 
In order to meet the iDercawdrequiremcais 
ol power tollowing the hike in smelting 
and alumina capaemea the company is 
Selling up two power generating units 
having a total capacity of about 150 mw 
at Its Renusagar power plant Moreover.' 
to improve Ms produo quality and mix the 
company is undertaking a comprehensive 
upgradaooA of the exisung hot and cold 
mills and extrusion laLilmes It is also 
instilling a vertical ingot and billet casting 
I a^l ity I n order to provide feedstock of ihe 
required quality for the TOtling mills and 
extrusion presses 

Its diversificiliOA plan envisages 
u ndertafci ng down*siieam hi gh value adM 
products such as aluminium foil lor which 
a 5,000 tpa plaM is lo be set up 


KAl YANI STEELS 


Seamless Pipe Project 

Kalyani Steels, which i$ engaged m the 
pro^tion of mild stecUearbim/alloy sicel 
m|ois/billeis seamless pipes tcarhon/ 
alloy) castings (iron and aJummium) and 
chemKaJs. achieved an 84 6 per cent nse 
in operating profit m 1991 94 on a S 4 per 
cent rise in nei aales The sharp nsc in 
uperating protil. however, was nullified by 
the sleep nsc in interest charges lup 5U per 
cent) anddcpreciauoo provision (up62 per 
cent) leading to a mete 3 8 per ceni nse 
in net prelif During Ihe year pruduclioo 
of mild sieel/urborYalloy steel ingots/ 
billets was higher at 61.714 ml as against 

58 886 ml produced in the previous year 
while sale improved from 55 113 mt to 

59 982 mt over the same period Further, 
imported raw nulenal consumed by the 
company was down to 14 per cent from 
46 per cent last yt*s 

The company's seamless pipe protect a( 
Baramaii has meanwhile almost been 
completed and is soon expected to 
commence commercial production 
Consbuction of tftt faLtory btuldiog and 
insiallaiion of hoi and cold mills have been 
completed and mal produu.on ol hot 
linished Tubes as svell as pilgercd 
lubes and cold drawn tubes has started 
Response lo the comf^y's producu has 
also been reponed to be go^ 

Meanwhile fbe warrants issued by (he 
company along with the noiKonvenbk 


debentures issued in September 1992 were 
converted into 10,27.164 equity sharea in 
November 1993 Further, lo Hnance the 
coslot capital expenditure on modenusabon 
and raiionalisation of i ts steel plant, normal 
capital expendKure, investment proposals 
and funding long-term wortLing capital 
requirements, the company offered 
90.85,000 equity sharcc at a premium of 
Rs 50 per share on nghts buis thus leading 
to ■ nse in equity capMal to Rs 23 97 crore 
(afler allotment in Apnl 1994) 

RALUS INDIA 

Higher Profit 

Rallis India, after shedding its engineering 
interests in 1991 92, has made acomebKk 
by notching profits in the tollowing two 
yearsasafunsianetloss in 1991-92 The 
company s net sales during 1991 94 
increased by 24 8 per cent over i he previous 
year while ope rar i ng profit i ose by 1 0 8 per 
cenioscr the same period Dcspiic turnover 
and capital expendituie being higher over 
the previous year there was a lower nse 
m interest charges due to light control on 
working capital and a judicious mu of 
commercial paper, dollar denominated 
export credit, soft line credit trom tinancin) 
insiituliuns aiHl the general fall m lending 
rales This helped the company post a 18 6 
per ceni higher net profit over the previous 
year Encouraged by ns performance the 
company raised its dividend rate from 40 
per cent last year lo 45 per cent 
Despite adverse climatic conditions the 
company sagrochcmicals division further 
consoliciaied its leading posilion m the 
market It commissioned additional 
capaciues lor pesticides during ihe year 
and also diversified its product range thus 
enabling it to re-enter several iniemalional 
markets Sale of solid pesticides during 
the year lose from 11,847 ml in the 
previous year to 15,017 mt while that of 
liquid pesticides tell from 6.392 kl Itrs to 
5.627 kl Itn. enuiling a sale realisation 
of Rs 1 66 crore as against a uimover of 
Rs I 57 crore in the previous period The 
leniliser division’s activiiy grew yielding 
higher turnover and profits This was made 
possible by (he de^iurol of phosphatic 
and poUssic fertilisers which enabled 
the company to import substantial amounii 
of leniliser and markei them along wiUi 
indigenous nurogenout and complex 
fertilisers Product ion of mixed fenilisen 
during the year was higher ai $.499 mt as 
agaiAU 1.066 mt produced last year and 
tale rose from I.9S.182 rot to 3.97,369 mt 
(including that purchased for resale) Hie 
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1993 
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1993 
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1993 
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1 Naulaa 

74930 

7533 

11031 

10411 

30434 

40439 

22456 

18204 

8872 

7802 

2 Value of protbciiofi 

75481 

' 74761 

11221 

10722 

5113 

42279 

23555 

18473 

9187 

7421 

3 Tput inccmi 

4 Raw nuleriiiliMorea anl ipam 

12132 

79938* 

12626 

11601 

5238 

43109 

2439 

19207 

9345 

7638 

coosumad 

23336 

27041 

7802 

6798 

12792 

1I8S4 

13363 

10646 

3731 

3450 

5 Other manuHaciufing expeMCi 

17300 

16745 

2324 

3132 

28394 

21091 

3779 

2874 

443 

248 

6 RatnuMtaiioa to enytoyece 

4980 

4354 

676 

642 

2795 

271? 

2191 

1967 

1543 

1340 

7 Other eipeneee 

3)93 

4331 

-3692 

-844 

4430 

3862 

2202 

1390 

2051 

1763 

8 Operatiftg pnfll 

29111 

27267 

5316 

2810 

3973 

3585 

2924 

2130 

1577 

837, 

9 Interett 

4104 

3324 

3741 

2489 

1609 

1373 

)751 

1826 

436 

398 

10 Gross prv/ls 

22159 

2294 

1647 

1211 

1952 

1651 

3710 

526 

1171 

247 

11 Dcpreoiition 

2686 

3699 

721 

396 

394 

335 

960 

1393 

110 

165 

12 an 

19473 

19275 

923 

189 

1538 

1303 

2750 

-867 

991 

12 

13 Tha proviaioo 

6230 

7723 

0 

0 

250 

290 

5 

4 

384 

3 

14 

13223 

11550 

923 

119 

1308 

1103 

2745 

-871 

607 

79 

15 Dividends 

1886 

1351 

341 

435 

339 

479 

343 

0 

114 

33 

16 Retained prom 

11337 

9999 

373 

434 

769 

624 

2400 

-871 

493 

46 

UaUIMM/MMle 











17 Paid'tip capital 

4337 

3877 

1479 

917 

1191 

M9I 

3192 

2306 

824 

633 

IK Reserves and surplus 

162239 

136127 

13234 

4319 

4441 

3673 

777* 

3377 

2122 

136 

19 Lofif'terni hens 

26S27 

21696 

19981 

23364 

4967 

3170 

7748 

8442 

1918 

2141 

20 Shori'tenn loam 

3547 

3000 

6269 

3937 

3131 

2917 

3233 

3153 

437 

1323 

21 Of which baok borrowingii 

2326 

4637 

3469 

373 

2197 

1983 

2437 

2821 

434 

1255 

22 Oroes fixed asica 

197014 

116741 

30007 

18069 

7802 

6180 

21467 

21424 

3691 

3415 

23 Accumulaied depRcimnn 

7ion 

68313 

2103 

2093 

2757 

2415 

10169 

9914 

1997 

1236 

24 Inventoties 

14271 

14436 

3179 

2422 

8836 

7819 

5733 

5512 

2303 

IBI1 

2$ Tout a»eta/l>ab«litias 

MlaeaUaneoua Kcim 

203879 

II34I9 

47090 

36160 

24062 

21392 

272778 

23194 

7378 

6461 

26 ExciM duty 

)ni9 

22033 

K80 

361 

953 

776 

6415 

6387 

1303 

1234 

27 On»s value Kided 

24978 

29117 

4941 

4553 

5717 

5468 

9930 

4314 

3144 

2019 

2K Total foreign excAaA|C income 

4718 

7786 

32 

IS 

5573 

3030 

930 

521 

75 

113 

29 Total foreign exchanie outgo 

3064 

3132 

4204 

5967 

5386 

3707 

3513 

2504 

1277 

2369 

Key noBOclal and tw i ftn maoi i raOoa 

30 Tufciovcr raun (sake to total aaaeu) (%) 

36.4 

41.2 

US 

28.4 

209.6 

187.3 

82 3 

ns 

1202 

120.6 

31 Seles lo total net osacts (%) 

32 Orms value added lo groai fixed 

311 

43J 

270 

32.1 

% 

349.3 

344.8 

1023 

93 3 

1667 

136.6 

Bseets (%> 

33 Relvm on investment (groae prefk 

12,7 

13 6 

165 

23.2 

73.3 

885 

464 

201 

8S2 

39.1 

to total aaaets) (%1 * 

lOJ 

125 

35 

.35 

11 

7.7 

13.6 

2.3 

13.9 

3.8 

34 Graas profit tt> ulei (groaa mergla) (%) 

29.6 

30.4 

149 

12.3 

3.9 

4.1 

16.5 

2.9 

132 

3.2 

33 Oparving profu to aalea (%) 

3IJ 

361 

481 

275 

7.9 

8.9 

u.o 

11.7 

I7J 

10.7 

36 Profit before tax lo soles <%) 

26.0 

235 

. 84 

8.S 

3.1 

35 

J12 

-41 

112 

l.l 

3? Tax provision to profit before tax (%) 

3S ProfM after lax to net wonb 

32.1 

40.1 

0.0 

00 

16.0 

15.3 

0.2 

-0.3 

38.7 

3.7 

(return on equity) (%1 

7.9 

8.2 

63 

16.4 

23.2 

22.6 

25.0 

-14.8 

20.6 

5.2 

39 Dividend (ft) 

45.0 

400 

40.0 

500 

45.0 

40.0 

120 

0.0 

16.0 

5.0 

40 Earning per share (Re) 

30.49 

29.79 

6.24 

9.69 

1092 

951 

8.60 

-3 78 

7.37 

1.21 

41 Book value per share (Rs) 

206.M 

144.16 

99.48 

39.28 

47.07 

4056 

34.35 

23 31 

35.73 

23.11 

42 P/E ratm (based oa lelcsl and 











coiicsiMinding last year’s pfKe) 

43 Debility ral» (adjusted for 

37.7 

222 

7.6 

175 

384 

32.6 

9.6 

-16.7 

52.9 

90.9 

rcvafnaiion) (%) 

44 Short'tcrm banl^borrowinis to 

29.7 

51.3 

135.8 

4210 

M 1 

79.4 

70,7 

143.5 

63.1 

142.3 

invenioTiee (%> 

16.3 

32.1 

109.1 

155 

248 

23.4 

42.8 

51.3 

19.7 

69.3 

45 Suodry creditors lo sundry debtors <%) 

92.1 

* 690 

58.0 

621 

144.9 

174.9 

IS.I 

323 

23.2 

41X> 

46 Total rerminenuon n> employees 


. 

• 








to groas vahie added (%) 

47 Total Kffluneraiioe to ernployeea 

19.9 

14.9 

13,7 

14.) 

489 

49.7 

u.o 

456 

49.1 

664 

to value of froduedon (%) 

6A 

. 3J 

6.0 

6.0 

5.4 

64 

9.3 

10.6 

16.8 

J8.1 

48 Qroes fixed aiaeu fmsmtim (%} 

14.3 

111.7 

661 

124.0 

26.2 

9.3 

0.2 


l.l 

1.2 

49 Ofowth in invemoriae (%) 

•l.l 

U5 

31.3 

04 

13.3 

305 

40 


272 

-24.4 




plurmiceuiical ?i>tOD o( the coap«y, 
which tatdoiook a m^or n-ncttrii^ 
i^ved a temuouad doriiif iha Tear. 
Thoufb (hit wu tchieved ihraefh 
re<bc(ioo in inveaionet at (be coat oi 
lake (uia of (lUau aad capanla vaa 
lowec at $303 lakh not u a^dnat 7^1 
lakb not told lati year), profitability 
inproved. thus paviog the «ty for farther 
draiiic action to enture long-Hrai viability. 
The Ana chemicali divluon matauned 
tala of irnported nuteriala while iaprov- 
lag lU gelatine operaiioat. The cof^any 
bat undettakan an expaoaiQo profnmna 
for Increating the gelaiine facllily'i 
capacity by 60 par coal in order to aaei 
the riting domeadc demand and to caiar 
the expert nutfteu. Further progreat baa 
bean made on (he vegeiaMe ta^ag pro^ 
which It baaed on lodigeoout ladiimio0 
tpootorad by the company ai (ha Central 
Leather Inautute. Tbe reauJu of the leat- 
maitd of tbe vegetable tanning eitraoL aa 
envifonmeat-friaadly product, have 
reportedly bean encowaglag. 

On (ha export front, (he company 
achieved e M per cent nie in exporta 
deipile reeettionary irendt in Borope 
and Japan which are lU nator aarkcti. It 
expecii higher oxporti in the coming 
yea/t at protpecu in (he new export 
maritelt for girTnentt end marine pcodecta, 
which the company itcenOy eaieied. are 
bright. 

Meanwhile with e view lo entering the 
real eatate development buaineaa. RalHa 
IndiapJane to renovate and develop leveni 
onderotillied propertia of ila own la the 
metro dtiet in order lo convert (hem into 
pedomiag atiett. 

GBRMAN RBMBDI8S 

New Products 

Afur a dtimal performance in 1992^3. 
Oerman Remedies (OR) has managwl le 
fignificanily improve lit peffocnance la 
IM3-94.wiulene( teles incceaaed by 13.7 
par cem over the previoot year, opmlng 
profit wit up kg.4 par com and oat pcoOt 
wai altnost seven dmet Ugber (baa in dm 
prevwutyeir. Coesaqueatly KhacotnpaBy'a 
operating profit margio iriiieh UngHiihcd 
at 10,7 percent in lha Ian twoyaara, le, 
1991-92 and 1992-93. tpurted to 17.1 pm 
cent and net proHl which stood m moend 
I per cant zoomed up to 6.8 par ceaL 
Folk wing tbe shan> rile la proilta^ty (ha 
company has increaiad tbe divided rate 
from a mere 3 per ccM laai year lo 10 per 
cent la 1993-94. 

Production of ubleta and capwka. 
H9uldi (oraii and iQjaedbka) and ehemkala 
was hi^mr dunng the year. Urn hapon 
eontant of raw material ooeaomed baa 


bean lMi|hf doom fnm 53.9 par aett lo 
5a7 f« ecBt Tba aei^My cWma te ki 
lap^vfd prefonMnee wna daa to 
lap wvam at ia pcedM aaba nix, lad 
dgbiae concrel eMdaad an revane and 
capital expeodi&Ha aa akn (ha iMfthn 
iftg of flurfcedag amtvitiaa ttragb (be 
complete reorganlaaijen of aalei end 
narketiag temp. Bxporta. however, 
tuffated dee to lha a b a anre of oAfor 
expona m OS. 

During 1993-94,10834327 15 par cent 
lecorcd redeaaMbk partly envertlble 
daba n c ir ai of Ri lOO each, wbkh ware 
lamed In ibe previona year on ri^tt bnak. 
watepnlyenavertad ln tolOJ34B7equity 
thareaofRaiOeaAatapmiBmofRs 45 
par ihma on December 1,1993. Btftber the 
company nlao laaoed 6.34.866 e^elty 
sbrnn of Ra 10 emb at a p rao bn of 
Ri 45 aadi to ha fonAgn coUnbomorv in 
order to enable (ha taswif m mintain their 
ihmahoUhig «akn PoOowIng (he lame of 
aqoHy. ihecompany'a coital bate hia risen 
frw Rs 6.5 erere to Ra 8.2 ciofc. 

HmwhitoBwcwnpny^atewmWorica 
plant at Goa commenced cosaarcial 
prodBctien and will contribeia to ihe 
1994*95 tumvar. CR ptam to condmw 
iMiftAiftg Q 0 W preR mia in (he dom c m e 
market md in bnt with ddt nmgy it haa 
conuiMicad marketing aevaml orwology 
paoductt of An hMkn AO la the domaatk 
market since November 1993 besides 
pmdusngand mmkaitagnn prodPBi like 
rkfimrmriB^infni rtlmMTiMrrj Ikim 
■id vmkoa gmurie predbn. 

INDIAN ORGANIC 

Back in Black 

Indian Organic CbeiRica]i (IOC) baa 
managed to coma bnek ino (he biMfc after 
pamiei I nm km of Ri 87 oora in 1992-93. 
WUk the company's net aak* roae by 23.4 
par cm in 19^-94. opanhngpmAiraae 
by 37.3 par cent Sake of hi propartssafpoly 
foodenaadon writ ykhding a net proftt 
around Ri 29 CTOt ebkb farther enhanced 
profitability ^rlng iba yav. Klgber 
profttabiiity (oven tflar d cd a vti Bg a M 
noo-operaring pioAl of Ra 2S.4 crare for 
dm ym, act proftt nndi m Ra 2.1 ooce) 
anmad dm c om p an y mdecUra a dividend 
of 12 par cm ftniag Iba year oo a blgm 
aquty base after *^jT**| ^vMend last 
year. 

Prodnetton and ala td aleoboLhaaad 
cbeolcala daring 199^94 was lower m (be 
ebtmicala diviaion feUowiag avere 
compaiMoi la dm mnAk* Vkrmr. a mrp 
dm hi (ha prten orbike raw arnmial. 
aaady. iadnatrtal ^cobol ad a drop In 
lak prkei dea a coapatitlon from 
exporu pa presMo m dm divliloi's 


aagtan. Conaapnantty. pr od ad a ani 
ak of tea madmi fell Dorn 1SJ40 
at ad 15,147 au reipecdvaly. m 14403 
ml and 14^00 at The company't *lhtfan* 
syotbotla diviiien saw aa Improved 
pmoraaace whh prodoedon ad ak of 
polyasttrefaipaia|HDvin|froa 10498 a 
and 11473 mtraepaMvely. 1014^3 n 
and 13482 at daring the year Htder 
review, ftoduftkm and sale if polyertar 
fllamant/partiAlly orieaad yam however 
eooJd net be I mproved over tte prevleBs 
yaer'i kval mainly due to the Krika In dm 
pim ftoo Noveirte 1992 to May 1993, 
the two tnn^ort strika durtag Augu« 
and September 1993 ad the texturisan' 
strike In Mmob this year. The 'Sonata* 
software diviiloo, which wa appoimed 
by Mksoaoft CorporadoB ai ia distribuiori 
la ladii for Its eotiie range of producti. 
meanwhile maintalaed Its leadership 
peshkn Id the market and offered additional 
vala added producti such as high reiolu- 
da fonts, colour separation software, 
document maatgemant sduda, ate. to the 
printing ar^ publishing indosffy la addltiM 
lo 'Prikasbak*. 

Hie chendctlit dlvinoa of the eompaoy 
received Ihe ISO 9002 accrediution thus 
making tbe company (he first heavy orgatuc 
chemical mtnufectunng' *Qit m the country 
to do so. Tbe modlficaiioas to ihe 
pbeaylglyciim plant, based a the liAtad 
foreip technology ae^lred. was expected 
to be eompktad hs July this yaer and 
eonmerdal production was expected to 
eenmeiMe soon after. The divuiM 11 now 
partadngpesncidw formulaaons mid other 
agro pToducu like bio-ftrtiUsars and 
'jilahakti* and this 11 expected lo contribuie 
lubatantially to the caireat year's laki. 
The syntbotke diviiioa also completed 
revmnplngof its spinang line te maximiae 
spinniRg eapidty and has established 
facUitMaforaolld (imn pnljmcfii irinn m lih 
fordp teebnicil know-how. Further, 
Futon Polymers, the coo y aBy*s 100 per 
cm SOU >oi« venture pR^ set up with 
Papsl-Coli iQternational of the U5 
coaunancad exports la Apnltbis year. Ihe 
pruk^. which baa been aet op with a 
cootribBtioA of Ra 187 cfoit from IOC 
alone. Is expected to produce 24,000 oRpa 
of bottle grade pc^ymer chips st its ftiU 
wbkh will be aftabmd before dm 
and of dm calendar yav. tbs compaBy*! 
foreip currency km will fhU by ted 
Ri 12.7 croie iftar h lacelved 
from ftnancial instinitiocis for sale of 
aquipmett and michlany couiitiitiBf la 
FOY plant. Tbe software division 
fommsaesd amrimiiag oparaftoaa In tbs 
US tb ren gb Offhhere Distal Sarvka Im. 
and b baa astaMshad a kAma eomnct 
wlib tt axiating elloat following eba 
inproved votume of buteM for software 
psejec tt hi Burope. 



POUCYWATCa 


FoodEsqrarls and Food Requiremoit 

JM 

The intention ^ rAe minister ^agrieubure, and indeed of dte pmrrmaa 
in genenUt to focus on increasing crop expofts, including ejperti of 
Jeodgroin, invokes operating with a disregard for the likely decline in 
foodavaiiabilby for the poorest and the most ytdnerabU groups in the 
population. 

ON tnanteofoccukmfttaicctttOoKi. tty UM op a l tbift mA n wort t aem 


(he oAioo nbuaier for afrioiltufe. Beinn 
JTkikir. hes dccived bi^t prospect of 
fbodgnm exponi fron tedie end diiiBitttd 
foin of toy coiuequeni food ibatice u 
home. For exemple, »ecordin| (o the 
Fimaal Ejftrttf of My 5. be a f cp ened 
to heve lold • PTI iMcrview (hit wee 
confldeni the country coold eipon loQdfniB 
to eim foreign exchenge and did not egree 
with (be view in eome quidoi ttal Indte 
needed to produce 230nuiuom of loadpttfi 
by (he end of (he cenoiry (o feed tta own 
p^ation**. AceordiAi to him "(be cam« 
pr^ctioo of I no plue reilhoa tocmee ie 
sufficient for even the projetied populmion 
of one hilUon by 2000 AD” end thet '^ht 
ceomaleof 230 mllfon lomei wat baaed on 
apnaumed pttem which dKl Dodike eccotti 
of the varied comumption culture which 
included meet, mite, puJtee. etc”. 

II not 10 much ihdr Mane Anrauam-Uke 
quality, ii Touch aa (he brok ibey repreaaa 
from (be prcmouncemenii of Jikher'a 
predeceuco. The Ittar. if anythifig. oaually 
over-eMimaied future raquirennU in eider 
tojiutify higher ouUaya tor agricohure. And 
(bedUhrencei hm teoifiai to a auhdecbttge 
in the nature of mioJeterial reapouei. 
probably flowing fton (be titered laceofive 
itnicture under (be now aconoade rtpm. 

Evidendy, (he mringe hu beep driven 
bone in mutictrtea ae diveraa aa powtr, 
talacommuiucatioM, drap md pbnn* 
candcala, coeL petMam andchcnittla, am, 
that large laciaaaaa inihe cental expenditure 
under departmental contM ut no longer 
poeaiNe. Iberefore, (he pecuiary benafitt 
(to (hoae mvojvudtn dadafoMuJong) &m 
could hitheno be derived from such 
ej^enditorea have ao be obtaioad by otter 

(neaoi. There ia a clem oattod aBoglni ^ 

(he alamity wi(h wMch mtaittr after tnittmer 
ia Jumpttgm to valeeaBa foreip LBvcaiBM. 
even while (hay all rimuKiDeoualy gumd 
(heir (uri by InaiMloi (bm ttey oem b c i (be 
negotiatlou and make the Mceaiary 
eoaceanona. Aaliitte*bidoldd«ya*. whan 
ideology bid Utte tt do wttt (be joefc^dig 
for plan fonda, the ttv^fouad love for 
anracdof prtvme eigkal bni lam 10 do wbb 


of acbMAg Om old ofajeetiva of pvaUal 
privma evkhmaa under m aftared M of 

COOKrttMl. 

The main cri ric iam of (be old regiiaa waa 
due iha B»<aned 'aoft budgm cattmK' 
aftownd etpadiiBrca to nounl wall beyond 
leveU jQMftfod by ewTOK uat and fuott 
pipfocc lenna, Uma anabUag cpam lo be 
padded for bott popukft raaaona and for 
privtta glia. To^ privaia ttvaadnent. 
■ppoa idy oera affl ck ai, la being wooed 
eaattClaUy bacantt public fonda ■« KOR* 

ifoa aUowa govennsea daeirion*iMka(i lo 
lerve (hair narikr gotta (an bett the pablk 
ttd privaia agenda} la a ifottinn of a 
anppoaaJy 'hmd budget centtM'. It ia 
almeiicaiaki dm tta reettttigttRNttenafy 
tea cenoamfona ttd aovmttgn gamttieaa 
wttch mt being o ffered in the amte of 
ttnmttig pri 1 Mi inv wfiMbm>a n'l wreaa 
imtdtemio i» ,bottflacttttd e(iqnflfn i c ,thtt 
thm of (he oarilef ra^ma. Kant reakint 
i'w m inu ea. but tt a gremar m on cm i c cmC 

DOW have no real option bm lo aeab tfiek 
privaia re ninta a pf i o ai. And beeaueo in 
todty'a anvironoMne ekk c oo c eid o ea are 
eaaier to grant to foreign inveanooni 
propeatta, tteae mo aocc mtnatire dun 
dooeMic prtvme invamnatt. 

In ttia aottttt. mittaafoa aneb aa Unm 
fakhm^a mo m a dbadwage compared 10 
tboaa pnttttig over lecm attire nagi- 
pn^m OT oa eOv ta Isr copniaB 
based In rac«uion«ridden developed 
cmatrtan. Itwt, ttare la acope for feir^ 
ioveatarent ia aroei like bortkulnre, 
jgimiilmfa ttd food pvecMsmg, bit antt 
iovettmeof ntt^ m|ul i u comcreioni ad 
from foe cnoBe bm bom dm mmaa. mtt ia 
pmtttg tar ibme the anitty of agrietttan 
cttnoi nalimkntty be acGund of ttmttog 
tty prtvme igttda. 

On the ottm bend, with almoet aU 
oommancttna apnettg (bm‘refonm'ao for 

here bypieiad igrtenimn, ttfo afouiry. 
prebttly MO dMtty ottmpttmidi ttcttad 
of bevfog done preclw Me for ks aeeaor. 
Moraovm. tte flmtt Magy nf emttag 
■bttttmeatmtfliier, power ttdbrtgtti mil 


tttfMM^ mill to t mate of hmbo. bm mdw 
geoiaad frnm ere . Despoa dm aggeartvaty 
pettti va prepagmida on the part of oflldally- 
coanolM rendli, reral folk comtoue to bn 
aneney about the peealble impHcationa of 
OATT. la (hia raibm difficult siiuation, two 
p re albiH tiaa were open lo ihepeaDooenre 
r ea p one e . 

The fbit option would Involve a mmsiva 
dacentraliaatioa of fiinda available for 
aglcuion aitt reral dcvelopoiemaloog whb 
,i re n e wed mifhmii on \ieid refonm The 
principal ai|umeat to favour of this stme0 
is dot (his would ahoofi cariaiflly result to 
a beBar renin lo public foods expended. 
Also, to such a s oanmio, units of loM self* 
government could be devolved funds, 
toclodlni tficee currently going Irao expHett 
mid inplicat wbakUea. t^le increnstog uaer 
cottsto iooDomie levels. TUi would confrem 
coiwmwiHes with puer corns mttbmwftti of 
different optiona and, aithough subekUea 
could sdD contteuc if the local authority so 
chore Id spend devolved funds, the ebanoca 
ire thm wama would be reduced and new 
mere ecoooitt ca ily benefirial opportunities 
would be ideniiM. However, (bis would 
seriouily weaken the patro ai ge linkagre 
undertytog the present piilitical system. For 
(he party cwrently to power, tols would lire 
cany (he danger that a nirtt populace (bal 
Is a lre ady lees lhan emhusamic about the 
preieat economic andpolitical arrm^genema. 
mighi Witt rttmive economic independemen 
ilmiaWlliii the p r es e w order. For ( 1 ^ reaaon 
atone, (hw-optioo stood no chance, as is 
ttraady evident in the fact that almost evecy 
Congreisded Mate admlnistratjon (with (be 
benomible eicepoon of Madhya Pradesh} 
is dragging its feet on the new paochayat 
lagiilmton Moreover, this rens contraty io 
current ideotogscal predilecnons for tt toast 
(WO re re ooi: K would not reduce gova tm wn t 
expenditure oo rural areas so (hat flaett 
adpuaneni sreold require morttaxanen; and 
It wouto atRSScoounumty ratiterthan private 
effort wbUe at the aame oroe weakening (he 
•ctattconooloftbe ‘reforrwrs'eitbecantre. 

Tha mood option is (be one more likdy 
ID be punned to the preaent context, becBuae 
it doo not dnisrb the poU&cal stama qoo, 
ratatoa tte totmlisatic&of ecooormc and 
powoT ittiCTeM 10 tius pMterB of 
'reform', red b also consistent with the 
rttgbng (bettogy of emphasii on *ftre' 
markets. This strategy involves the 
libaittimton of totemal and^-<spediU^ 
moenitt Me to agricuKural coenreottties. 
In tta expectation dim riring output prscre 
wiD act ai toccittve to farm investmeiit end 
toad ID toermed growth rates of output, 
wtaterimubareorely i wpnmng real incowm 
to the countryside. Enhanced agrteulbiitt 
exports pl^ a eritiett role m this mtegy, 


ind the usunvoonuwAlty nude ii ihM wch 
ei^orta will come out of ioeraanf aggregMe 
productUm, lo ttui both the itsum of food 
security tnd diathbutiooeJ comidemtiooi 
insing from the shift In rel iti ve pnces ctn 
be dealt with. The focus on agneultural 
exports is pirticulvly attractive for the 
fovenuneni ft ven the recou data OB eaporu 
which suggest that protectionism and 
recession in developed countrses remaio 
formidable obsucka to the substantial eX' 
pension of Indian manufactured exports. 

This background explains the motivation 
behind the government's—and the 
agriculture ministry's-^si re to estaUiih 
that jncfeased volumes of agncuitural exports 
am not only tikdy to lead to greater rural and 
lurikmal prospeniy. but will also involve no 
shortage of domeiiic per capita availability 
relative to requirement. Two issues art 
Involved here: the expectation that pace 
incentivei will be adequate to ensure 
additional farm invesimem and output even 
In'ihe context of declining expenditure on 
rural infrasiniciure; and the estimation cf 
'adequate' domestic foodgrain requirement 
which will allow the release of an exponable 
lurplus. It IS the laner which is currently 
being given greater weight In policy 
pronouncements. And. as has become the 
official custom, the basic policy thniu is 
reinforced by the report of a specially 
appointed committee, which provides 
arguments and empirical estimates which 
broadly suppwi ihe desired conclusion. In 
this case, the relevant report is that ol an 
inier-mmistenal working group, with 
represeniaiion from the ministries of 
agneulture. food, civil supplies and health, 
and also from the Planning Commission, the 
National Sample Survey OrgaAisacion and 
the National Insiirute of Nutrition (Iwreafier 
working group), set up specifically to review 
domestic foodgrain requimmems by the year 
2000. One important conclusion in ihi s report 
is that “total per capita aval labi lily ofenergy. 
proteins and fat from ii)digehous produetkm 
now exceeds the nutritional requirements of 
the entire population". 

Such a significant conclusion can neiilwr 
be dismissed out of court nor^cepted at face 
value, wnhoui a more detailed consideration 
of the defimUnns of nuintional requirement 
employed and the btsi.s of the empirical 
eaiimates Clearly, a statement in general 
terms is meaningless and has little value. In 
order to arrive at an appraisal of the present 
and likely future nutritional status of Irka's 
p^lMion, it u neceasary first to define a 
'requiremeot norm’. then to obtain esti miles 
of actual nutritional intake by different groups 
b the population, md Anally to aaiess over 
time and across groi^ the extent to which 
the Aorm rcquireoMoiJ are met through actual 
intake. In all of these exerciies. there ait 
probienu not only in defining the numiional 
norm but alio la measuring the actual i nuke. 


given is moh^ticlty of dn eo u rce i and 
ditTefOBces io safflpbiig pnxedurts followed 

Ni/wnoN: and Iktass 

The flutritionil Bormcemoiooly em^oyed 
in India ts Mhoied iipoo the RecoBfoai^ 
Daily Allowaoca ^DA> of the Indian 
CWcilof Medical IUse«idi(lCMR).whkh 
IS an average requtfemett takini into account 
the age. sex and aesivi^ ^airibuuon of the 
Indian populaooo and assuming the nutnuon 
neeos ol normal, healthy individuals in each 
group. The normative daily caloric 
requirements on this basis are 2,400 kilo 
calories (KCal) for rural areas and 2.100 lor 
urban areas, and this is also the norm laed 
by Indian poverty studiei and adopted by the 
WGFTl. Suchamnnisnecessanly imprecise 
because actual requirtmenis can vary 
considerably from iitf vidua! to inAvidua!. 
but It is uielul at a rough befich*mark when 
supptemenied by desnographic and clinical 
indicttorson hfeexpacancy. tnfani morulity. 
stunting, wasting, the body-mass index, etc 

There are divene data sources for actual 
iMske. These include the Food Balances 
(PR) derived from C$0 data, which estimate 
net food availability in the country after 
adding up production, net imports^ (alter 
exports) and known additions to sio^i for 
any year Prom Uus the per capita evailabiliiy 
of difforera foodstuffs is calmlaied and the 
average calone consumpoon in the country 
IS obtained, using appropoaie conversion 
factors. In contrast to this appmacH are the 
duaggregaied. survey'bamd esti mates of the 
NSS and the National Nutrition Monitonng 
Bureau (NN M B). TIk NSS surveys are based 
on large samples, covering all Iridiin stales. 
The NNMB surveys, though covering smaller 
samples, are more intensive, and focus more 
dht^y on reiual dietary intakes, compared 
to NSS calone intake estimatee whkh are 
obULDcdaspertofa Iregerexeicise to measure 
coneutner expeaditure patterns as a wh^ 
*nie main difference between the FB and the 
survey estimates Is that while the former can 
<i«Uy give estimales of the national avenge 
i make, the latter. particuUHy the NSS. permit 
a disaggregation by diff ers groups in the 
population. 

The PB data, on whidi the working group 
has rdied. suggest that average per capita 
daily energy availability remained mu^ly 
consUfli between dre ^y 19601 and the 
mid-1970s. at hetween2,000and 2.100 KCal. 
with ibotk 70 per cent of tins eoming from 
foodgraiA. However, it grew steadily 
thereafter to around 2,400 KCal cunencly. 
With almost two-tbuds of the in cmac being 
accounted for by foods ochat thin foodgrai rL 
On the other hand, m pd NSS eatimatca. 
average energy intake m rural areas was 
U66 KOI in 19712p3a^ KCtf in 1977 7$. 
2.230 KCal In 1913 and 2J57 KCal In 
19$7*$9; theconaepondlag fl|M for urban 


mm being 2.107. 2312 . Z099 and 2.129 
KCal. ThiA the NSS data show no clear 
tread over time, md are sifosantially larger 
than PB eatimales for eadier yean while 
being lower in (be IM 1980i. A similar 
petteru of margm^ calorie decline, although 
with mmewhat lower intake esdmitea. can 
be observed from the NNMB data. Thus, if 
data from the surveys are accepted there is 
00 evidence of any sigmflcant I mprovement 
in average nucntiontl intake to warraot the 
working group's optimistic atsassmani 
derived from PB data. 

Some of the discrepancy can be accounted 
for by the nature of the suraey data. The 
surveys of NSS and NNMB. made ai the 
housdiokl level, exclude secsiona likemigreni 
labourers, destitutes and the homeless. TTiey 
tend therefore to under-enumeraie the very 
poor, and, for the NSS such under> 
enumeration is known to exist also for the 
very rich. This maiterx because for foodgrai n 
(which provides the bulk of sverage calone 
intake In India) the difference in consumption 
between middle and upper income groups* 
is small hut consumption disparities are quite 
pronounced whtn u comes to the poorest 
secti DOS of the population. To (he extent that 
there poorest groups are under-enumerated, 
there is on element uf overcsiimaiion of 
foodgrain consumption in the NSS surveys. 
Similariy. when it comes lo items xuch as 
milk, eggs and .sugar (which art ihc fastest 
growing food iicmi according to PB) ihe 
difference between the poor and middle 
groups II releiively small compared to the 
disparity with Uie nch w that under- 
enumeration of Ihe rich leads lo an under¬ 
estimation of such consumption. 

Such uoder•enumeration can explain ihe 
deviations between PB and survey estimates 
even if the former are generally valid. Thus, 
given the weight of loodgrain in overall 
coftsumptKm. the surveys would lend to 
overestimate cakne intake but this bias wOuld 
tend to be reversed as coitsumpsion of milk, 
etc. grows more rapidly, as indeed has 
occurred according to the PB data. 
Moreover, unlike the survey estimates, the 
PB estimates, which cleariy indicate an 
improvement in the average nutritional 
status during the 19$0s. are also consistent 
with the faa that most clinical indicators 
(including the proportion of underweight 
children and the Body Mass index for 
adults) suggest a deffoite improvemcDt 
between 1975-79 and ]9$8-90(c/NNMB 
Niuriiicnai Assessment and Analysis in 
India). Thus, the working group may be 
ri^t in preferring the PB intake avenges 
to the survey-based osses. 

Whtf is debatable, however. Is iu implicit 
confidence (hat because the average 
nutritional intake according to n data is 
larger than RDA norms, ibe wlrtiional 
Mtuation overall li srelsfictory. In fact, despite 
a rediKtion in the underweight prevalme 



•mong chthdm &offl 1\ pa cm jo 1975-?9 
b 63 por cent m 198S^, In^a hid the 
second higbest locidEoce o( this clmcil 
mcdbure of malmiintion among all the 
counines surveyed in the receMly publiibed 
United UnDontSceaui Report on Ou Wortd 
Nutniion Suuotton 199} And speciai NS5 
tebuUttofts prepared lor the Expert Group 
on Esomaiion of Proponion and Number 
Poor show that more than 60 per eeni of 
Indi ans consumed less ulones than (he RDA 
norms in 19R3 artd I9B7*88» a proportson 
which IS double the oftKial eatiinue of the 
incKlejibe of poveny 

NSS data provide a disaggrcfited psuure 
of calorie consumption by difterent 
expenditure classes m both rural aral urban 
Indiaovertime These figutet can be assessed 
in unadjusted form, or adjusted by Mowing 
up by common factors so as to give the same 
itemwite average intakes at given by P8 
The unadjusted NSS figures suggest a fall 
incalpneintake particularlyfornchergroupt 
while ad|usicd data show some nse 
particularlv lot the poorer groups But the 
notable point here is that, eipecially tor the 
bottom SO per lent of the pc^letion (he 
changes in either direction are small and no 
ileorirendcanbediKcmed Oneimporuni 
tact which emerges however it that the 
avcioge energy intake ot the bottom 40 per 
cent 111 the population is considerably hclow 
ilie RDA noims o12 400 KCal tor niral areas 
and 2 100 KCal tor urban aieas. and only 
the tup 20 percrni are unambiguously above 
tliese norms 

The N NM6 study igioted ^ve has pointed 
out that the levelling oil of ccraah and 
caUinc consumption is a cause ol concern 
as cuiTcn t levels are too low to i ranilate into 
nutritional adetjuacy' The virtual stagnation 
m calone intakes among lower income 
sections enmes despite the tact that poverty 
levels measured by tnial expenditure on 
food and non-tood arc talliog This may 
ha ve to do with the fau that the poor grou pa 
are now forced to 6vert a larger portion ol 
their wages for buying items like fuel which 
weie once Treely available from, aay. 
common property resources 

DbMAND Poe PoooratAJN 

Although the mam taak set for the working 
group (according to its terms ol refercitce) 
was to ‘'suggest realistic requirement of 
different food oops by 2000AIT, it restricted 
Itself only to tbe deternunaoM of nonnauve 
toodgrun requirements based on the energy* 
protein needs of tbe average population One 
weakness of such an approach—that 
nutntional ^equacy norms dmved from the 
population average can be highly tn ikndiog 
ft! a b6ftch*mark for the nutnuonal status ^ 
the population at mk when that are large 
kMqualiUai la food coniumptioiH-4iaa 
already been commented upon Another 


ddkieney. whadiii pertepe more rmportam 
from the potmofvwwofpobcy. is that such 
pcQjec&ans of nonnabve reqaremeMs can 
hardly claim (o represent ‘realistic 
feqtn re m ent s' for the future, mpocully gi ven 
that actual foodgmn consumption has 
exceeded these staled 'norms' tn all except 
seven ow trf the last 40 yean 
The basK probUsn IS that tftualcoesumer 
demand is driven, not by nutnbonil norms, 
but by tastes, iftcomes arul pneas Axaresuh, 
some people cao fall below the norm hetause 
they caniui afford (hcbaJtet of foods defining 
the norm, others, who can ord the norm 
basket may rtill consim bdow the norm 
because ai prevajUog prices thctf tastes lead 
ihemtochotM nutniioiully inadequate diets, 
and yet others may have tastes t^ich lead 
them to consume amounts of food grossly 
m excess of their nutniiona] requiramcMs 
In general, (he actual demand tor foodgrun 
in any country is unlikely to be detemined 
atherentirely or even pnmsily. by nutritional 
rcquiremcnti Countries which can enforce 
strict food rationing based on dietary 
requiremeMs and availabilkty may come 
close 10 limiting actual demand to 
nutnitonal needs as many countries did 
indeed maiuge dufing World War 11. but 
in a free market economy ‘normative 
requirememi of the type calculated by the 
working group are extremely poor 
indicators ol actual market demvid 
The most important policy implication 
ol this IS that it supfdies are limited to the 
calculated normative requiremenu* but 
households are Icll to choose then 
consumpoon fredy in the market, the likdy 
excessot actual demand over the norrrulivdy 
deiennmed supply would push up food prices 
and squecie iheionsumptioAot those groups 
least able to pr ut e c i their lood consumption 
in the tace of food prKe mnaijon Acute 
distress is possible even it theiotal availAbiliiy 
of food IS to meet average norms 

of rwtntionai requiremeni if the poor lose 
entitlements* as a result of incomes tailing 
to adjust to food penes 
Thus, the 'normative requirements 
projected by the working group are valid as 
an indicaunn of Ukefy detnand only on rtw 
expitcil assumption that the exceis 
consumptMO ot die nch can and will be hdd 
back inddi verted to the poor through dfcctiv e 
ratKming Such a view, that foudgratn 
production would beeaoughto meet draiKstx, 
requirements if only it were disinbuted 
properly, is one which was amculaied by 
certain econonusu dunng earlier periods 
when India had to meet food shortages 
throu^ imports The report echoes this 
poeitxMi whw It notes that ''undermnnuon 
It easaoually a problem of inadequate access 
of the poor to food and Ml that ol inadequacy 
of Indigaaoui proteooa*’ However, the 
poitxuilul the Stops raqiaredtoictm place 
a comprehensive raimog sche me efTective 


ewu^ to ensure adequate access of the poor 
and underprivileged groups were found to 
be both infeasible and undesirable even to 
those earlier omes of acute shortage It ts 
certainly highly unlikelv that they would be 
considered seriously tod^ Indeed, despite 
the obrervation quoted ateve the working 
group's essoiual cumem is that ‘Toodgntn 
pcoducuon will remain stagnant at current 
level ifa strong market pull is not exercised", 
and It sees exports as the way out 

The question then is what is the tikelv 
difference between domesiic production 
and consumption, given plausible increases 
m natKmal income and assumptions about 
dOTicstic pnees which are both realisuc and 
politically feasible'* The methodology 
employed by the svorti ng group ts singularly 
inappropriate to answer this question The 
appropriate methodology, used by moil 
economrsti for projecting future demand, is 
to first model the past demand as a function 
of incomet and pnees and then to use this 
model to projeci future demand on the basts 
ol assumptions regarding likdy trends in 
incomes and prices A key parameter in such 
exercises is the income elasticity of dernand, 
which IS the percentage increase in per capiu 
demand likdy to be associated with every 
1 per cent increase in per capita income 
Theie ire a number of studies which have 
attempted to estimate India's fondgram 
derruuid, and these show a fairly surprising 
degiee ot consensus m placing (his elasticity 
at around 04 What this means is that it 
population continuea to grow at 2 per cent 
per diVHjm.percapitaGDPgrowih is reetoied 
to the 3 per cent per annum achieved in ihe 
80s. and i f relative prices remoi n unchanged, 
the demand for foodgrain would grow at 3 2 
per cent per annum Using the same bench* 
mark figures as used by the svorking group 
as base, this yields a demand m year 2000 
of 219 million tonnes at (Avsiologicd level, 
or 223 million tonnes at production level 
This IS much lower than some other 
pru^iions (of up to 263 million tonnes 
made rrcendy in G S Bhalla ted). Bionamte 
IjbrraUuiUonandlnduinAfincuUurr 1994) 
but considerably luger than the working 
group's projection of the requirement {at 
production level) of only 179 million tonnes 
in year 2000 

One important i mphcation ot ihi s concerns 
the fiLdy surplus avubble lor export fhe 
svorking group estimates of foodgrain 
requirements suggest that there is already a 
surplus over production of almost 20 mi I lion 
tonnes and this will increase over lime if 
production increases faster 1 lun population 
On the other hand, the demand projcctuKi 
based on an income clasuciiy of 0 4 implies 
that there will be no exportable surplus, and 
indeed a deficit ot around 1 million tonnes, 
I n 2000 AD even assuming thai foodgma 
imduction grows al (he high 1980*90 rale 
o«f 3 per cent per annum 
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CIVIL LIBmiES 


UN Human Rights Rapporteurs 
Censure India 


AGNoMii 


The rtports cf thi nvo ^edal ftapporteurs the UN's Economic <md 
Social Council on 'cxtra^judkial exccusions' and on 'torture and other 
inhuman treasmens' as well as Amnesty Intematicnal's report on 
'disappearances' present exposures ef outrages perpetrated by dte Indian 
security forces. Here is ample material for the National Human Rights 
Commission to work ont^itis urioms about its mandate. 


SPOKBSMBN of the prtmaml oT Inlu 
have been eloquent about India'i trana^ 
paiency on the human hfhd tituenocL hhee 
not appeered in our preai, but the fovera- 
mem cureed down a tecp tn by the Spedal 
Rapponeur on *eatn«judicU], auniinvy atKl 
arbluary execuuona'. Baer Waly Ndiaye, 
appo in ted by the UN'aBconomk and Social 
Council. 10 viiii India. The Ripporteur'a 
Report dated December 7. iMi ii the 
eleventh aince the Couacll eoabliahed the 
mandtfeonMay?. l982.Pani 527toH2 
of the report concern India. 

Ndiaye wrote (para 774): **10 the 1i|ht 
of iheie allefationf and. te particufar, of 
the fact that Ii mller reports had come before 
the Special Rapporteur over e number of 
years, the Specif Rapporteur conveyed lo 
the fovennwnt of India hit interest in 
evrying out a visit to that country with a 
view to beirtf in e better position to eval* 
uate the situation and. conseqoenily. pro¬ 
posing constructive recommendebona thet 
mey help prevent the recurrence of such 
violaiioQS. With reference to the perticulir 
problem of deaths In custody iue to III* 
(reatmeot.it was suggested ihM wch a visit 
could be carried out jandy with the Spe* 
dal Rapporteur on the question of tor¬ 
ture.*’ 

What wailhe responK? Rira 779 lecoids: 
Tlte Specie] Rapporteur was informed by 
the g o v enu neot it India that It was p r efer * 
ibie to let the newly establiriwd hunen 
right! mechiiHsm deal with aUegadoos of 
vioiatkiw of the right to life." As has been 
noted etf]ler(£/^. August 6.1994. 'Kash¬ 
mir and a Paicical Huiran Rights Connds* 
ikm') dm HRC haaded by Justice RanguMh 
Misra Isa farce vriren It deds with Kashmir, 
no doubt for 'pnCriotk* icnsoos. It has yet 
to do jmilce to its mandse In leapect of 
^A)eb. We shall wMch its perfbiiMnce. 
Ins^ at it has bestbred ha^ on TADA. 
It desems praise. The HRC Mda feir to be 
scribe widda dwfnoieworb of 'fesnrtonai 
consonus* • orddaed by the esoUWi. 


meai^lo 'good' on TAOA and thus 
acquire 'credfeUlty' lo sn pport dw govoe* 
ment on Keaborr. 

The Special Rapporteur recorded Ms 
dbeppoiatmeM In d« oencludlQi pan (392) 
in these telling lenes:' **The Special 
RappdRcur cemMas ce ne eme d at allega¬ 
tion of vMMOAt of the right lo life that 
centiem heNm Mat He will CMbnue lo 
moMtor the ntuiooe dosely. As eeneerns 
theposelNlby ofs visit to lute Ihe Special 
Rapporteur Infonned (he repr ts ee teti ves 
of the government of India ihsi be did not 
intend to carry out tasks which fall within 
the corape te nce and respenelbittty ef aa- 
bonsl inwinaiciiH ebarged with the mvee* 
bgMMn of hwriMn nghis violtfloos bvi as 
sett Jlm^kaml sVenenrien wMch would 
provide him with a beder eadersimidiRg 
of the situation and the problems feced by 
the sutborities with respect le the ri^ lo 
life" (emphmis added). Ihreely put, the 
govemmeoi of India did Ml want an 
independent tMcnmcwnal ofRcial to ac¬ 
quire 'first-hand iafon imki n' abom its 
record on ibe rigM to life, la feci a join 
visit by two Spend R^qmrteuri was re* 
quested md tefesed. bet not a word of It 
in die press. 

lode's recerd h a aoee loo flsomhif one. 
ts Ndiaye noted (para 7Z7): ''Since the 
rmdde it 1992, die nuofeer ef de a ths In 
poHce ttd military custody have reportedly 
risen shcply. lo meny cams, fee dftdnm 
woe reperaBd n Imre died Mter lorture. 
feordy after their anal. As in pael yean, 
torture wm said lo be wl deipre id ferough- 
om IndU to eairect confessioas or infoma* 
tiort. Aftegafey fee viedms evea larioded 
polMamso. The Special Rapporteur was 
informed thm. la Mmrft 1997, the occur¬ 
rence of kililagi of fettinaa had been 
adniaed by a scniar KafemM official." 

Ibe $pc^ Rappociaar on Torture «d 
ether cruel, mhurean or dagtadlag trammem 
or puMfemsai', Nigsl S Rodey. gave lbs 
rspBrtferdmyaml9>7qnlnsn^9.1994. 


Pn 261 to 716 of fee reportdeM wife MlA 
Pare 262 reafe: Tnformidon was afeo sm 
cel ved iccerdiiig to which by fee poHos 
is cootmoo (hraugbom fee ceuMry. Hw 
yksims are generally poor women and these 
ftom vulnerable low-caite aod mioorlty 
groups who are taken iaio cuMody a aus* 
pacts, or as hostages for rdabvss wanmd hi 
criminal or pniiucai cases or La onkr ao 
eaiori peyaieoi to secure thdr release.” 

Predici^y, ia Kashmir fee outnge has 
been perpeireted with Impuniiy: "a peaero 
of baman rtglw violations commioed by 
meofeurs of the security forces In fee coarse 
of their operationj io Jimmu and Kashmir. 
These include reports of brutal torture and 
tape by members of security forces, often 
in rculistion for aiiecks by Kashmiri 
mliltant groups on them... It was furfesr 
reported feat the use ef rape is common in 
KothmJr ee o weapon egainst women 
imtpoete4ef being sympathelie to or refer* 
ei » aiieged miUtants... The authorities 
hare rarely lovesUgated charges of rape by 
security forces and those which were in* 
vestlgaiod did not result lo criminal 
prosacutiou" (emphiiii added). 

Finally, there Is a r ep ort dated December 
22,1997 by the Working Group on Bnfoicnd 
or Invohintary DUspp em anc cs . Us previous 
four reports covered India as does fee laassi 
one. Of a wtel of 2)7 euses nnemined by 
fee working group to dm gorenuiMK. fee 
laner seM 'speciftc respotues' only on 66 
Bd 'darifted' 19othen.(hatisB5caMiow 
of 213. Appwently New Delhi did not 
spend ■ all in respect of fee ofeei 12S caia. 
Of fee 19 cases 'clarirnd’. the bodies ef 17 
were identifted. The othsn were Idendfted 
as persons in prison (3). releseed (2) mid m 
Kberty (i). 

Against this background, the report of 
Amnesty International published on De¬ 
cember IS. 1993 on fee sane sub^ ac- 
quira added relevance. It la eotlM An 
Unoatural Pale: 'Disappearances' aod 
Impunity in fee Indiaa Stata of Jammu and 
Kashmir and Punjab*, h spedftes as many 
as 20B cases in Hs e^ndices. but not one 
specific inaccuracy hm been pointed out by 
the premment of India whose response 
has been a sweeping denial. It should be 
mentioned that tbe report also dlscusics in 
detail "human rights abuses perpetrtied by 
armed opposition gmpa" and 'condemns' 
them. It is i meticulously documented 
eaposure of outraga perpetrated by the 
soeurtiy forces in fee two sensitive states. 
WUL tlw National Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion lake up those eases wife the respectire 
Male governments. Here is ample material 
for M to work on. 
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oat Ruimiiig Out of (^tions 


TV prime mimster's August 15 speecK its sahre-rattUng directed 
m Pakistan and its cataiogmng popuUst schemes which nohody takes 
seriousfy any more, was a dear expression how this go^rnmeni and 
its economic r^m programme art nearing the er^ cfdmr tether. 


UNUKB Kbe laiosmiA-like iddreis of (he 
iMloftheiiaie.presideMSDSlMmu, oB 
the eve of lAdependence Dty. the ipeech of 
Nemlalieltao. ihe pn me miriiMr. OA AufuA 
IS Irom dK rvnpvu of the Red Poit to i 
Cipdve wdknce wti thei of i poHticUft 
burdened by the uocerui tides of the coemng 
etacfiooi to 10 «eie lesembdee e ad e v ea rueJ* 
ty 10 the LokStbhe early in 1996. He could 
be lecn to be oot ndint the hlfh boree tod 
pntendini to be unassuleble n he dal et (he 
Oangrw rally e few weeks earlier staged to 
cakbnae three yeui of (be go v er nm en t 
beaded by Mm. He was. on the eoouity. vao^ 
■■eh on (be defensive in Ms s p eech on 
Au^iBi IS. During (he interveniog weeks 
bawnaniha C oc u r eii fillytdlfldepaiden ce 
Day.ba wvputsquareiy in (be dock by aU 
ifai oppodbon parties UMtiog on (he Issue 
offr^ageomjption and theaccouncabiliiy 
of the gover n ment when a widky^wiahy 
^AefloB Taken Report* was presoued so 
ptrikaBwnt on the securities scun. The 
pwidens, ilgMficanlly, had found i( necea- 
wy lo urge all poJIded partlea and the 
gDvcmaani to obaerve the principle of 
•eeouattUUty to the people of India which 
hid bocoma an itiueof vi tal oadoBil concern 
hacMiee of the deadlock in parliameni over 
(be government*! attempt to tidenck its 
reipofiiiblHiy for (he giginiic fraud 
perpesmed wi^ the involvement, directly or 
indiractly, of government ofncials and 
■M«en.Tbe prime ndnisier siniply skuted 
dda ma^ issue. 

How fir the preaidam’i public advice 
iaflMTteed the govemment’s decrcioB Imer 
to i^ee to revise its Action l^kea Report 
la difficult to fueas. *n>e prime imnitter had 
DOI given esy hint of flexibility on the united 
dmaod of (be oppocidon parties, in spite of 
tbdr many diffa ti Kgs. for the withtewti 
of (he goventmem*! AT1L It Is. howevv. 
■napdng to thiok that the govenunam wm 
for^^in the face of the firni stand of d» 
oppondoB pamea. disseM wicMn the ruling 
pBi^ and the sa^ advice of the p it ri denc 
■ give rigid stand and make peaaibte 

fee wrBcfpvttnm m normal fonedon^ 

The prime miMiler on August 15 ilao 
cboaa lo i»for whm ean ooly be chmasriaad 
ae a long cbauieaittlc tirade agaiMI Msm. 


•Whm euetly iaspired Mm m do dui too is 
difficBii 10 guaas. B«t the moral force of 
India's posiiioa ob reladoni with lie 
imnediae neighbour was calaiBly uoder* 
nunod when ha tried to mmeh the JiBgoistic 
poeidoB of Pifcliiw Md talbed of reeovering 
for India whai is called Takistan 
KaeMr*. When ddi vm combined wkh 
amphmic prorMaeeof foereofog (he mllitvy 
powerof ladit.ihc lUpHOdoBof Ifidia u a 
peaceful, democratic country seeking 
friandsMp widi its Bdfbboun was handy 
enhanced. It waa certainly not in the spirit 
of the Suhla accord which has for loBg been 
the bmie frame of India's policy towards 
Pakiian. Tbe daer m i n m i op m hoM on to 
Kiihmif with mihtwy weans md at all cotts. 
whkh Rno atieulmad. caMKa give adaca to 
the peofde of Keeteok wbo «a engaied in 
a biDer snuggle for their Mommy md 
demoenne righia. The prime minisief's 
snoounceraaot of pnpancieni for hokheg 
efoptnos in Kashmir WM indeed provocative 
for the Kubmiris in their prevailing 

can pull offa repeal of foe ekedOBS in 
to reMxe peace nd ordv in Kaafarair should 
not be takee nooily ffd. in dfo sbaeoce 
of a gomieety i lwn i M.fk ^pwra ch to the 
p eo pl e of Kashmir, cm aoiilly aggnvfoe 
ladia'i Kashmir pfob tea . 

The secood pan of foe priDo imnuter*! 
specdi was a liitleaa presentation of a 
cmalofue of some popuUal rnaasufa which, 
after foe experwsee of whm link official 
schemes launched a (be pot to g eoei ae 
en^loymeDt. etc, have aebtafly deU vered. no 
folder any ccBvictiOfL Urn perfbnnBKe of 
foe govemiim on dus Koie a foe tan dne 
yean has been dtonal. Rno indulged in a lot 
of theiorsc. for ariance. OB efifidoaring child 
labea. But k is weQ known tha cfaUd labour 
hM been saeoipad 10 ho cowed up raUier 
than ended hecaiae of the fov e mment's 
ndal and ecoimmc prioridaa,a^aciaUy its 
focus OB promotiBf oporu cheap 
labour. Mere reafRraadw of populist 
iraaighmi and s ch e asea bgro g overotnent 
cannat eery Stager he edpccteid to yield 
pobdeal rlwraildhddipfoiConfolaedwifo 
lovcrmnenic iBefridOBdea, popuhtt 
pneueeeeouidiy ifdreagwiranMC afoiii, 


Tb» HamBmha Rao had lo odDW thai foe 
corpotae had of Ri SCO cTDce for foe bcaefb 
of ntcoritiei which had bean annouDoed ^ 
bmoB AufiM 15 kMyearcDuMnolbeai 
up 10 far bacauae of legal hurdles. The 
lettioenCi of mlnoritias, in particular foa 
Ivge MualhD minority in foe country, cn 
hanfiy be aasutged by such meMirai whan 
tied tbemidva foe ek^eae of gross 
discrimiBstiMi and repreaaioo. The way 
TADA has been abumd hu indeed become 
a mauer of grave concern for foe Muslim 
Ddnoriry. Whan again Rao is applauded in 
foe media for 'stealing' the Ram temple 
pUtfonsk. the appreharisioM of foe Muslims, 
who have not yet ovooorae foe shock of 
demolition of Babri matjid with the 
foverTUDem*s connivance, are bound foither 
10 Increase. 

Worse was Rao’i braun defence on 
I n d e p en d en ce Day ofdsepollcy of d^endlng 
OB foreign capital for devel^ng modem 
industry and infrastructure for the growth of 
(he economy. Rao adually dmined (hat (he 
entry of foraign capital oo a targe scale 
woiild release public wthority m India from 
responsibility for foe mndemlsation of the 
economy. Ilia Indian slate, he suggeated. 
would need to take up only schemes for 
provision of such facilities as education and 
beMih once forelga cairital C4me to India in 
a big way. He «venl so far u to suggest (hat 
even foe Indian upper and middk desses 
would then be absolved of any rasponsiMlfty 
and burden invol ved in making invesunents 
in the modernisation of the economy. Ihls 
was indeed Ns justification for providing 
guarmteei to foreign mveators as done in the 
case of thecODlTovcrrial Enron power project 
Id Mihnshtra to which he rriade a special 
refotenceasanachievaneat of government 
policy. Otherprojeco lo foUow c«i obviously 
eipeci sfrnilar treaxmenL What Rao was 
oflerieg wm foe tantalising prospect of no 
efrorton the pvt of the upper claim in India 
for the saiisfaction of their inflated 
eapectapona. Hiere was not a siDgle word, 
BorefBtmceatali. to independent enterpriM, 
in foe public orihe private sector in modem 
mfotttiy and iofriMiucture. What foe prime 
miirister propounded was a philoaophy of 
demunMion of foe Indian econony by foreign 
interests. This too was in merked conenit to 
whai (he ^esideot said when he ceutioned 
“against the mgrees of alien acquifiitiveiodal 
mores'* and emphasised 'foe need to build 
a atrong, aelf-reliant Ifidji*. 

While ttiakuii a virtue of the compuisjon 
to depend upon foreign capiiil to undkitake, 
under sovereign protection Old guariMee of 
profits, foe prime mioisterdaimadfoil these 
piojeca wouM efier all be aiuaied in iBdU. 
Bui they will be foe property of foreigMO 
«rI not of India or IiMtai. Bvea ifl the eiM 



Df JaiBi wftiwx. foreigfl bonaeM im eimi 
on aod have been fivea the ngbt 
majority hoklif^ and fuU mana^ment and 
KdmolofKal cootrol. It la CM turprieing that 
Indian induairy remains sUgnanc and 
inveatiMm by Indians in industry is sluggish 
under the polidcaJ-pehcy dispceisationofthe 
Rao govammant. 

Hie latest quick estimates of the CeiuraJ 
Stadstka) Organisation show that indusihal 
pniductton in India grew In \99y-94 by only 
3 percent. The vaiy idea that Indian ioduiry 
can return to the growth path, in rcsponie 
to the government’s economic reforms 
programme, seems now to have been given 
up Industrial production is Just not picking 
up. The ctpil^ goods indu^ In 1993*M 
actually recorded a negative growth me of 
5.3 pet cent after the negative growth of 0.1 
per cent in the previous year. The fall in 
production of consumer non-durables dufwig 
the year as compared to 1992*93 was as 
touch ax 3.4 per cenL The growth rate of the 
manufacturing sector was only 2.2 per cent 
alter the 2.1 per cent growth in 1992*93. 
There was a nse of 14.6 per cent only in 
the cm* of consumer durables, mainly the 
icsuhiij gcneniusfiNcal incentives. Bknncity 
produt'iion. from already esiahliihed 
capacities, and the cement and remliser 
in^ines performed relaitvdy well in 1993* 
94 so that industrial pioductinn as a whole 
wai. able to record a growth rate of 3 per ca. i. 
Significantly, (he pcrfornuncc of Indian 
industry prcdcnisastart contrail to the build- 
upof fmeign exchange reserves which have 
crossed S 17 billion. Hie finance ministry 
and the Reserve Bank arc now actually 
concerned over the hurgeuning exchange 
reserves when economic growth continues 
to he Nveak and uncertain. Kinartce minister 
Manmohan Singh's response has been to 
pcrtnii iHrgC'.scale import of articles of current 
consumption, etqwciaUy ciinsumer durables 
of interest to the upper and middle ctosses 
and to encourage spending of foreign 
exchange on foreign excursions, cducafioa 
and medical fniatmenl abroad for affluent 
Indians. The enlargement of (he scope for 
converobiluyofthenipeeon current account 
has logically followed. 

Hie questions of 'structural problems* in 
the way of economic growth, especially 
industrial growth, still figures in discusstons 
in official circles. But siniciwal constraints 
must not become alibis tor shortcomings iu 
the performance of Indian industiy even as 
the govern ment shi rks meaningful siructunl 
reforms, among ihem curbs on monopolistic 
practices, speculative ndi ng in commodiues 
and Stocks and shares and discouragement 
of Indian R and D and profesaional 
management in industrial enterprises. All 
ihai the structrual adjustmem programme of 
the government in the laoi three years has 
produced Is the marked scaling down of 
Investment in industry and lyricuirure, both 


k the pubHeaed privile aecBra. iBveannera 
and cigdtal fonaiKiOB b behig Idl (0 fora ga 
capital iflflowt. Official policy, with 
liberaiisttMi and glob^baiion m its cuoir^ 
edge, b indeed lendng m the 

donestk impulses of accaomic growth. Ihe 
so<alled stiuctoral prognmoK 

oftheRaogov em ment has become (00 much 
the preserve of a handful of dboriented and 
corrupt politicians wiihan esucotely narrow 
vision to be an authentic design for 
induitriali&aiion and modemntion of the 
Indian ccoooiny. 

The mainsneam political pttrties. both the 
ruling party and the opposition pmtiei, have 
been me anxious to maintain whm b gliWy 
called polUical siabiliiy and have failed to 
give cJoac enough attention to the opening 
up of the Indian economy and aocitty to 
f^gn doflUoaiiorL This has been so decile 
growing social turmoil and sluggiih rmes of 
domesic saviagi. inv es tment and capital 
formation. It b nm possible, however, to 
escape the consequences of die encrging 
econoniic structure. The rulmgestablishmeni, 
on iu pan. sc^ to harmomse the conflici 
of inmrestsinsocaeiyby turoiBg (o toreign 
interests to play (he lending rok in the 
economy and iu growth. It thus lends 
increasingly to come into conflin with the 
iMccesis of the ntass ol the people and assume 
authoritarian ways ol governance. This has 


been empittsised by the prime minister's 
AugKB IS pqfonn a nce. 

An anincial majority in pnrliameiK 
oonmvedbydubousffleam-'*4h6bie8t move 
m this directioo b to invent Submmaruam 
Swamy with cabinet lank to supervise Ihe 
commerce ministry in tmplemcotirig the 
GATT Oeaiy—does not make feu political 
Stahl iiy nr e^icieni admimstiaiion. And wifii 
sasemMy elections due shortly lobe held ami 
time drawing closer for the Lok Sabha 
eleeiiofts. (he gov e rnment cannot hut find its 
policy options severely restricted. It iv bound 
(0 function more and more hraxenly as a 
coierie serving foreip and Indian vested 
interests. Hk avid 'salesmen' of Indian 
labour and natural resources to foreign 
business interests and the voiaries of 
Kfaicfic alliances with the developed 
countries, in particular Ihe US. are un¬ 
questionably fasctnaied by their friends in 
high places in the US and dsewhere^for 
Insumce. the 22 American muUinationaJ 
corporations who have combined to fofTn 
wh« has been called an Indian fnttreit 
Group—who. it is being assumed, will show 
benevolence lowanb. similar interest groups 
in India. Narasimha Rao is applauded in 
these circles as (he only bmi*> of political 
siahiliiy. But the pcof^e muti press for I 
chance to register afresh their political 
preferences as cariy as possible 
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BUSINESS NfOSPEOS 

Yea Cn^MT ka wMm kan 
«l kl7S a to bn| aai bi» 
fmdam to tk btol bw ontok d 
ik ranat ftoaiiJ ym m i|itoto 
Sb 14S cr itotoJr. V,4 k 


^kampat^Ulk 
Uf tk m tU^ •tib tk 
mf J k^ toto ImpaAii* 
tod batoi kaatoi Antolf. 

to Uf to ktU 

imJp Yaa Cna^ to aabd^ 
J am« aaatta. tod 


iiito'”* to thr LoaffliHwr 
raamrJiliiiai kbit driaif^ op 
Ifaribc |iifa br dheiikoUm toto 
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KARNATAKA 

Politics of Reservation 

ABbCMC Pinto 

The Jidy 25 nattfication oj the Kamatokn government is <m itiustratum 
ef How, yet tifiam, the dominant caMe^ tn the state hold sway m stale 
poiuics 


THE thircl batkwtfd ciuses comcruMwo of 
K^miiaka con&liluied on March 9, I98S 
headed by Jusuce O Chinnappa Reddy suh 
nutted lU repon on April 7.1990 Hk two 
pohiicaJly powerful communuiev of 
vokkalisas aod lingayatv were kepi out of 
reiervaiioA by ihc commi^vion It ts not for 
the ftiNl lime ihai lhe*>e two commuruitei 
have been kepi ooi of the reiervnton pur* 
view 

Kanuijka has a tonp history of reserva 
iion The ^orKepl of 'other backward class 
es* IS AM new in ihe suie Ihe Millers 
commiiicc perhaps the first bock ward 
comimnee appoimed in (he couniry by the 
M^mja ut Mysore in 1918 was (o check 
the preponderance of Ihe brahmin commu* 
niiy in public services The Maharaja hemp 
I great visionary wanted (he other comimi* 
miles in the state lo be adequately reprt* 
senicd The Millers committee while submit 
imf Its report considered ill non-brahmins 
as bKkward 

When attempts were made to extend 
benerus to Ihe OECs (other backward class* 
es) m (he pos(*i ndependent era the higha.ourt 
in 1958 quashed reservaaon based on a single 
indicator of caste in stnkingdown the order 
(he UMft discovered that the benefKianes of 
(he scheme in dte pre independent era were 
not (he socially and educadon^ly backward 
classes as envisaged m Article 15<4) Hie 
court felt that Uiere was no mielligible pnn 
apir in classification by (be Millers com* 
mitice and communities wHh high penerK 
age of literacy were included in the OBC list 
Hw court struck down the stales classibca 
tion as arbitrary The Mysore govearment 
then appointed the Nagan Cowda Comnnl* 
lee on January 9 1960 to suggest intcnafnr 
backwardness The committee evoJvcdllm 
entena to classity backward classes '(!> 
The social position which Ihu coirnwmty or 
caste occupies in society (ii> The general 
educauonaJ backwardness of thecommuniiy 
on the basis of (he high school standard of 
education (in) Represeniaiion the commu 
Ally has m government service * 

Based on these aitena 11 AgayMs and bbunis 
section of (he vokkaligas were »d uded from 
reservation benefits The remaining 
vokkjligas were on the list Yet at ihe stage 
of in^lefneaiauon Ibe slate government was 
un wilbng to allow Imgayais along with bliunu 
to be omitted from the OBC liji 

Then came the first backward classes 
comrMmen m 1975 under the chiirmanslup 
orHavtmir The flndii^s of ihis commission 
were not very ddferem from ihe ^'a|an 
Oosuda coriimitee r^on as far as lingayats 
and vokkahgas were conc e raed To quote 


lioffl Its report The commmee is of Ihe 
opimon ihat ihe entire Ungayii Community 
IS socially lorwaid All sections of VoUaligas 
excluding Bhunis art socially backward 
BhucKs are socially forward Ibere was 
such an uproar by ihe lingayai community 
against the repon that (he guvenunent lound 
Itself under poliucal pressure not to imple 
men! it 

Exactly IQ year> later m 1985 (he govem 
mcM ol Karnaiaka appointed the second 
backward classes comimssion under the 
chairmanship ol Venkttaswamy In its rec 
ommendatiOAS ihc secondbaikward classes 
commission went a step torward and exclud 
ed the vokkaligas from the OiJC ib 
the groups were considerad oversvhel mingl y 
lorward The compeiiuon between both the 
groups of lingayais and vokkaligas lor the 
backward cIm lag was so acute the report 
observed an unhappy and disquretening 
siiuatMin in Kanucaka wherein the two pre 
fliiercaMe communty'CUsses of Karnaiaka, 
the Linpyais and VoUuligas each clai mi ng 
(hat the other is noi a socially and cduca 
(Miully backward class and each knen to br 
inc loded in the hst of socially and educMion 
ally backward desses " Therp was such a 
public outcry agaimi the repon, that the then 
chief minister of Karnataka Ramaknshna 
Ifcgde did not dare lo hurt the scMimcnis 
of both the dominant caste groups with a 
view to cnniolKiMe the Janaia P»ly rule in 
the stale The government onScr of 1986 


p ro vided fer 61 per c«ea raierralon 
covered 92 per cenof the population mdud* 
ing the ao^ly md pdiacally powerfHl 
hngeyau and voickib|as 
A (brd backward clBsescomousuon was 
theaconuituted in 1988 underthechainnifl- 
ihip ofOOnAnappaReddy ‘nKChionappa 

Re^ commuHon which ubmitied Ks re^ 
in 1990 effirmed the results of the 
Venkattswamy commission as fvaslingaydx 
sod vokkabga commumties were e x me em ed 
The obieivslionsof thethirdbackwaid ckassea 
commiMon on lingayau are pertinent here 
28 U per ceiu mentan of 0w Lok Sabha 
decied fiwD the stale of Kamaiaka. 27 92 per 
ceM membeis of the legulaiive ase e mb ly and 
22 Bt p9 leat of the m c inb ei x of die Legis 
laiive Council are Lmpyau 46 2 per eent of 
Ihe wirpliiv lend bulden in the uaie belong lo 
ihis iocmnunity 1568 per cant of the total 
iMimher of seals in Professional Colleges and 
PnM graduait insiitunons wem scbund by the 
ni t mb m of the conmunKy at agauot ilietr 
populaUMiof 15 24petoBM In regard to enby 
inloihesovices they were able to sociue 17 71 
per sCfU of the posts in Ihc recruitment poor 
lo 1986 and 16 68 par cem of (he pocumihe 
rssAiiineni immediately after 1986 Prom 
iKm. figuru only one conclutton is pouiblc 
efvl (hat h lhat the Linpyat community cannot 
be cf«Bifkd H a so^ly and etonomieally 
baskward slasi 

Ejtami ni ng the vokkal igas as a community 
the Chinnappa Reddy Commission observes 
Vokkaligas are the neni predominate casw in 
Kanwaka 17 86 per cent of (he members of 
rheLokaSabhi II02 per cent of (ha members 
of (hr Karnataka Le|isla(ive Atsembly and 
I? 86perceoloflheineiiibart of the Karnataka 
LagulMivc Council are Vokkaligas 119 per 
senr ol the swplw land holders are from Uiii 
community In the irwoer of aJrnusion lo 
pn>riasKMul colitgev nnd fkiu paiKiale insti 
lulKUiv they were able to sccuit 11 62 per ccni 
of the seats while in (he mailer of leLruilmeni 
of services ihty were able to secure 11 99 pr 
cent of the posts before 1986 und 1292 pci 


Taau rucai CAiiCioaos RcseavAiioN m Kaunataxa 


Go vqimu Order 
of April 20 1994 


Cabrnst Hecision 
of July 22 1994 
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mservauon 

72 

0 
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ornoimfottittktim 
all tomi Iw bcM Mur than uMteBry 
VoUcthiai emmt be claalftoJ ■* backward 
TheperecaUfeofvQkkahppopuliDoa li 
lOSOpercentmU kBA ie Yet«tlhe«age 
oi im^ementafion oC ibe report do tUM 
love m maK worth the name could exclude 
the linpyth and vokkriig» from the ben- 
eAttorretervaran With the pow er th eet two 
coninNuubea have come (o acquire lo make 
or immake t fovemmeM, ihe stale ha» al* 
ways yielded to ihev intereau Hokc when 
Chmnappa Reddy ConuMssion aubnifled iia 
report which was hailed aa a sacnuric 
document it waa not expected at kaat by 
(hove who ware aware of the political sc^ 
nano of Kamauka that the report would ever 
be implemented ui loto Aa expected, (he 
thee chief nmater Veerendra Paul, a pow* 
erful Impayai lender instead of imptonenuni 
(he report consiiiuied a cabinet subumrmt* 
lectoBtudythereuHnmendaCKWs Beforethe 
subcommittee could submit lU report. 
Veerendra Paul waiout of power Banparappa 
who look over the reina iDsteadoTperniiiiJflf 
the Lomminee (o perform ib teak reconsti 
(utediTwchcrsubooffinucaae WhenVaerappe 
Moily look over, the subcommittee waa 
reconstituted for (he third tune None of the 
chief minniers wanted tu take on the wrath 
of the two dominant commucutics 
Finally on Apnl 10.1994 when the vtaie 
povcmmeni announced its resolve to imple* 
meni the report as modified by the subcocn* 
miiiec ihc purpose seemed more lo appease 
Ihc duminant prtwpt rather than empower 
the socio economically weaker groups TIr 
C htnruppa Reddy Commission 1^ suggest* 
ed the scaling down ot reservation to 38 per 
cent from (he exisUAp 50 percent ITieMmly 
guvemmem lound Ksdf quite weak lo act 
on the report Given the Congress dissidents’ 
demand for their pound of flesh and (he 
simmering dULontent of the vokkairpas and 
lingayatt within the party (he chief mimtier 
could not af ford to implcinenl the report* Hie 
inclusion of lural vokkaligas and bnpayau 
who were made lo share 12 per ceM reser* 
vaiiofl was a device to appease them in spile 
of the recommendabon of the comnusaiori 
to (he contrary But that did not satisfy the 
dominant groups With lhar large re pre se n - 
tauon in the legislature and the politics of 
the slate both the communities were aMe to 
bnng enormous pressure on the leadership 
ot the stale The cabinet finally had to yield 

BMKHtACKING 

On July 23 the slUe government modifted 
Its earlier government order of April 20. 
1994 and increased the quota for backward 
clessei from 50 per cent to 57 per cem 
besides bringing the enure vokkaliga and 
lingayat conunumues under the asnbit cd 
reservation The inclusion of Ihe two donu* 
naiu groups miliUiies against (he pnnopleof 
compensatory discnnunaboo Wtothedo* 
minant gioups make a demand for reserve' 
tion, (he genuine OBCa do not gel (hardue 
The Apnl 20.1994 govertimerg order 
a raimber of poaiQve feaiurei The quota for 
dw SO waa enhanced from 15 per ten to 


18 per C8MI ad tor STi ftoa 3 par eat to 
S per cent The chief rmier had etpiaoied 
the mcreaaed quota for SCs and ^ on the 
ground of (heir increased numbers Nmthei 
(here were may lakers for (he CM'S e^la* 
nabon The SCs and STsmrecen years and 
moaihs have hecn moviog away from the 
Congress foU ThcDalHSaoganhanSaimihi 
(he most organsed dain ofgawsatwn. was 
with (he Janata Dal Recently a big chunk 
of (hem heveyotaed the Bahujao Same) Party 
Hiere are very lew daln orgaaisaiioM that 
auppon (he Coi^ress Those who are wHh 
ihe Congress are movii^ away To stop (he 
(read further, (he SCs er^ TTs have been 
provided WHh increased quota Will the 
eahencemeat of resewaboe return them to 
the Congress lokP Wnh tire present adilude 
of uuc^ (he deliU as pawns by the poliuciam 
and an awareness ^ a am ong driib it u 
unlikely this wiU happen 
Another posmveelefneaa in (he Apnl G O 
wes (he suie goveremeM's acceptance <dihe 
‘creamy layer’ norm of ihe Mendal Suprenre 
Court judgment and of Ounnippi Reddy 
Conuiussion 

Theft inll be m r tsti vauen if enhar pareni 
g( backward Um caaMab was • class one 
or two ofTicar m ec^irreauai or caras pay 
eqwvaleai to • class iwo oAker in ihe pnvaic 
wcier wdwr priut It a prefcrewud or mcoiic 
laa or salev laa asiesvac or odrer parem vwns 
more dun ctgba hniares of ranfod land 
However ihe suggesuon of Ihe cninmis 
Sion (o cx( lude children of gradiute paresus 
<hd nut find (evour with (he tabmei Ihe 
gavtmmeM leh due the ^adihases cuuld be 
unemployed and bente needed prelection 
However, (he cieamy Uyer isoitn did not 
apply (o SCs and STs Hotly in hii second 
or^ modified this too The mosi backward 
category was not s ubj e c t (o creamy layer 
The ccmscpi was I unher amended lo escht^ 
doctors, lawyers chartered acuHJManls 
income lax consuliams, denial surgeons, 
engmeers and erchitcMs who are i>o( essessee 
under income (ax weatih tax and sales tax 
for all cafegorres 

For (he fira lime occupational groups 
regardless of cane were brMght under the 
purview of reservation ro accordmee wiih 
(he recommoidaiion uf rheOunnappa Reddy 
ComnussioA The'R include agricultural 
labour, marginal farmers wnh holdings of 
less than one hectare dry land, handluom 
wc a v en working for wages. corBtniciKin 
workers, automobile drivers, conductors, 
cleaners, auto and syck nckshaw drivers 
employers in facioiies excluding superviso 
ry and managemi staff and workers on duly 
wages la various menial occupre»on> The 
occupaixinal gnx^ not ^ered by (hr 
modified GO 

lo foo tbe cabnret on Apnl 20.1994 had 
endoned (he decision of (he cabinet subcom 
mm ee to include 32 castes which (he com 
mssMA had kit ouf lo the July cabmet 
dectsMA ihecafamel decided lo do away wnh 
the lahan^wal ih vide m respect oi voU^igas 
aadJii^ayats in the backward categury 
Beaiifos thehngayas havegoi as much boreOt 
as Khk vokkaliga cornnsMuty m Ihe modi lied 
1ia 4n an obvreus bid to appease as many 


seebons as possible (he gDvaCHDMi bRmibl 
m (he gdUs from category two to ci s pgnn f 
one In spite of Ihe govemmew’s decision 
to revne (he policy, die viAkal^as were ool 
sMisfied Their fear was drei the miraerKally 
sirong Impyabi would coves more b une flia 
in the caiegDry in which (he two had been 
clubbed The cabinei appr o ved (he p ropoeal 
to split Ihe vokkshgas «id Imgayau 
The increase of quota from 73 per cent (50 
per cere lor OBCs and 23 per cent for SCs 
and STs) to 80 per ccni was done ovemdtog 
Ihe opinion erf the law (kpanment In fact 
the Slate has already appotmed a permanent 
backward claxkcs coiemicwnn m accordance 
wiih Supreme Coun decision Adecisiooof 
(he type Moily took (0 hike rticrvabon dtould 
not hm been uken wiihoui reference lo the 
pennanem backward classes comoussioa 
which was appointed hy ihe Karnataka 
govemmeei 1^ ns order dated Apnl 2d. 
1994 The nuier change in (he modincahon 
of (he government order app ea rs to be the 
result of politreal pressure nsher than social 
compulsion The mo^ficaiions made by Ihe 
state cabinel while accepnire (he recotnmeo* 
daiions of ihe Qunnappa Reddy Commis* 
Mon m Apnl had already diluted the ongmal 
spmi of undoing (he injustice done to (he 
sntMlly end educaiitmally disadvantaged 
sections of soiieiy The further modiHca* 
donv of the July 23 decision of ihe cabinet 
wax not doubt io negate the basic philosophy 
of Ihc reservaiion poixy 
Molly had dubbed the 1986 reservanon 
policy of Rsmaknshna Hegde then chief 
minister which had provided 50 per ceni 
reservation tor OBCs and covered at 92 per 
cent of the populatioe, as a fraud But the 
Moily government’s nuention is lo appease 
as many sections as possible Yet it is not 
very ckar whai ihe decition the high cowl 
whiett a petiiKNi quesiioning 73 per cent 
reservation IS pendingand IheSupresrieCourt 
wilMakc The government of Karnataka has 
assured ihe Supreme Court (hat ii would not 
rmpfomcM itsJuly 25 notification On August 
2 the stale govemmeiK frese the process of 
admissions io professional college follow- 
I ng Its undent ing to the Supreme Court On 
a cnlical examinatiOD of the seacrvaiion 
issue one ihing la clear (hat (hose who have 
power—pofitical and economic eat up 
much ol (he hencfiis h is only the dominani 
groups Ih4 cae exercise procure on account 
of ibeir soLial and organisauonal abililiea 
The weaker groups do not have suniciem 
social skills (0 organise themselves The 
resuli IS ihai the really weaker groups du not 
benelit from compcnsaiory discnmtnahon 
KamaUlu is a case in point Even among 
the SCs/5Ts it is the 'creamy layer* dial has 
henefiled the most from slate’s action Given 
Ihe vast pi^laiioo of SCs and STs and 
contuiued atrocities on them if tne govern¬ 
ment I s serious about (heir emfowerment the 
'creamy layer' principle could have been 
applied In (hem too laacouniTy wherewdi 
a magniiudc of poverty exists, there is no 
poini m not applying the principle of'creamy 
Uyer Itr ad OBC grvopc if Uw governimt 
bdieves in empowenng the weaker groupa. J 



Urban Water Supply in R^asl 

ProUems and Prospects 


MSRatbm 
VlUtoa Reddy 
S RanaDalfeaii 


Tkt prohUms in pfif^idutf <uUqu£Ue drwkuig water to urban 

pcpulaucns ts a consequence the tack ^ (on^'teTtn pianning and 
inefficient management of urban water usage 


INCREASING urbtnisNioa i$ tn univeruU 
phe n ow e aofl Mid Rejauhvi u ao eicepfioa 
UtbM populvion in R«jtAlun iKrea^cd M 
Ihe (it« ot 3 06 per i«ni per ennun u 
compared lo llie overall population growth 
Of2 56 percent between I9SI and lOSI Die 
annual growth rate dunng the latt decade, 
le, 1961-91 wat344perceM Du» coupled 
With lack of appropriate policies lor 
developmeniaJ plaminf has led ro the 
detenorattofl ol physical enviroAment and 
^ity ol life on account ol the widenini 
gap tMween the demand and supply of 
casenhal services and infrastruchuo St^y 
of Mfe dnnking water in urhaa areas is one 
ol the most iindeia proMena among (he 
social consumption items and hence needa 
toppnoniy Diemueaiini shorties in urben 
water suppisa was not because of the 
faster growth in urban population but also 
due to Uie inefficient mani|eineni and usage 
of water apart from the modem urbw life- 
stylei It IS in thuconiext important to examine 
vanous upecis of urban waier supply <i e, 
demand, supply^ shortages, finances, 
management, etc) in order to formulate 
rgipropnaie policies 

Keeping Uui m view, a seminar was 
organised to discuss the probSems ol five 
major aiiies of Raianhati. namely, Ajmer, 
Bhantpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur 
Diree resource persons from each city 
representing government, acadeiiua and 
NCOS were idmitied to NgNifhc the issues 
of urban water supply These issues include 
(a) the present status of (he city water supply 
along with the hisionul account of growth 
of Che city, (b) technical mtervcntioru in 
augmenting supply, problems fKcd and 
solutions proposed, and (c) how these 
problems can be resolved Umugh vanous 
policies related (o pncing. subsidies, 
technology, mstitotinns. etc 

Die Director, iD$<J) while inaugwaiing 
the worishop outbeed die water manage- 
mem and devdopmcni progrMUCie which is 
aimed at prepanng a policy document on 
water use in the state The topic of the 
workshop apw from being a part of (he 
micaich prOfTwnme has great importance ai 
the proMcmt ol urban water supply Me 
umpK to each ciiyhown of ihe state The 
expm who participated in the workshop 
were drawn from iffeimi disciplines lo 
offer different perspectives which may be 
mutually suppottive and help in amvingat 


concrete and speafic propoeak for easing 
the problem 

Thedcfib efMio n ii iMted With the inaugural 
tesiMW pointing out some very peitment 
i«we$ m the ficU of urban water supply in 
Rajasthan Dieseiisueswere (l)lo^pcr 
ca^ water availabihty in the state than 
other stiles in the country In) regional 
vanatwa m (he supply and dutnbuboa of 
water across the state. <n0 the present pohey 
of ccatraiiscd water supply system leading 
loexieasive wastage becam of the lack of 
paniapation of the people in vanous govern* 
meM schemes, (iv> hi^y xubstdised dnnk 
ing water upply to cities ovcrlookir^ the 
coats, leading K heavy toasca so the FH&D 
It was UsM the present pr u bl erw 

can be solved by involving and educating 
people, coryuncttve uMofwif ace and ground 
water w meet the increasing demand, 
formulating appropnaie pnee polscy, etc 

The Pr^ect Co-ordinaior outlined the 
detarlt of the water mmegomete research 
programme ai IDS The bi^ issues of the 
rtsearchare augmenung the supply of water. 
co n ae rna i (be avaiUHe supply, effioem 
use of the available supply, e^iublc 
djsinbution of water, aaid reducing Ihe 
enviroonieiital dimage 

An overview paper tided 'Managing Basic 
Amenities A Study ot Urban ReMdential 
WaiM in Rajasthan*, focused on a shift 
towards demand management of waier 
resources raihet than dependmg on the 
conventional supfdy maa^rmoil Die mam 
concIttSiOQt ol Ihia paper, which is based on 
the dila for Kfl towns in Rajailhan. were 
<0 The share ot muracipd water demand is 
5 per cctt while the demand (or imgaiioA 
and industry ranges between 86 lo 94 per 
ceoi and I to 6 per cent leapacfivdy Of the 
mumcipal water denwod 44 per ce« is <d 
urban residemial demaod (ul Die pp 
between die denuiid Mid Mpply of water is 
around 58 pet cast This gap u not sc4dy 
due to s«^ply constrains as the distnctwise 
analysts showy thM excess capacmesdoeitst 
111 the stMe (III) The revenues from wMer 
do not even cowenheworttni expenses The 
pnff erlMirnanitnfwMtirdranMwIiiirtirgf 
Ihe poesibility d raraag atsourca without 
impemng the duality or pit <iv) CapKty 
utiliaiiion and disinbution ol service 
conaecuons would rewh la iBgho per capita 
consumption of w«er due 10 die abtentt of 
effecbvc disttibuboael lyttema (v) As the 


Mie of bonebold iMreaiai Die per capua 
cceaumptMMitsDdiodaduK Thepere^Oa 
comumpnoD levels a p p e a r » be kwM m 
high rainfaU ragnos when compered lo low 
reutfallregiMB Anodieroi«view|iaperuded 
'Urban Water Supply* Issues aad 
Approa ches *, highlighied two main muet 
for dtseusiiork i e. Brit water pncing and 
secondly the resource conytraini in 
impleinenting wmer augmentuif schemes 
R^ardni ilw pricing of water the pitaont 
pnang system of slabs is not appropriMe for 
two reasons, firstly, it covert on^hO per cent 
of tlw lotal upmhiure on openuon and 
mamtenance of urban water lup^y schemea, 
secondly. ii is not progiesiive in real terms, 
le. neithereffective in curbing the demand 
nor equitable It alio fails in conliollmgthe 
melficieni use of water Anewtanfftiructure 
based on the ability to pay and some cou 
coftsidentions has to be evolved It was 
pointed out that the stMe always face fi amkiiI 
ensrs hence sufficient funds are not made 
available lo cope with the increasing urban 
water demand, and. therefore, mostly 
coMiAgency plans are made to tackle the 
immediate proMems The growing iiie of 
aues and depicting water supply ire always 
a challenge before the PHED 

Crrv Ssmnr Issics 

Pour papen were presenied on Jaipur City 
water ujp^y All Ihe papers dealt with the 
hiuonul aspects of Jaipur water supply 
schemes which dates back to 1727 A D. when 
water was supplied from big public wells 
'jhalarai* constructed in each of nine 
'chowanea’ Besides, ihere were traditional 
sources of drinking water, especially to 
facilitMe the poorer sections Since ihei the 
city water supply themes have undergone 
numerous changes These changes were 
mosHy of (he nature of diversion from 
imgatton to dnnking, upgradation and 
expaniwned dw existing vspply systems and 
coMtnicuon of new schemu to meet the 
increasing demands of the growing 
population In doing so the supply wurees 
have changed from local water bodies to 
distant imgauoA projects Preientiy the 
scheme has ihecapacity (0 supply 193 million 
hues per day (MU)) as agiinst the demand 
for254KLD And the demand—eupply gap 
IS expected to increase in the comng yean 
and the tnoapaied watershorUfe in the yeM 
2031 is about 68 per cent 

The withdrawal of ground water resources 
has led tothedecline of ground water table 
and deienontion of ground water quality m 
many parts of the city Though, the 
intervention pdKiei ol the state helped in 
providing dean and heddiy dnnking water, 
they have been detninemal m xome ways 
For tMtiTKe. the commuiuty managed water 
louRea have gene into disuse Open wells 
have Mher dned up due to depletion of 
ground water or have sunk for want of 
maintenMKC The community laitiaove and 
self reliance have been lost a^ instead there 
has been a total dependence upon the 
govemment Fuither. (here is a clash of 


itttnttf io ^ Hw of 9ouAd wr in te 

an» ntehy JupMf. Tbe agricutcwiiu resict 
my lurttier Upping of gnund water sioce 
it advenely affects their existing sysum md 
their donand for water, 

U was pointed out that water charges do 
not even cover (he working expenses for the 
lupplyefwaiar. In fact .In 1990*91 ((covered 
only 61,74 per cent of the total annual 
maintenance expendriure. In a specific 
reference to the economic and lecheical 
proWemsin the management and diitnbution 
of wMer in Jaipur the following poims were 
noted: (i 1 Too much dependence on ground 
water and poor recharge due to irwifncierH 
rains leading to Irwrease In the depth of water 
table; <ii) High productioA leases owing to 
technical reaiorM and lack of maintenarwe: 
(iii) Leakages in the diurtbuaon system and 
low coat recovery: and fiv) Lew emphasu 
on deployment of advanced technology. 

TIm lof^'tcrm tduucn ii to transport water 
from Biulpux project or Banai project md 
improve efficiency in distributi^. Several 
mggeetions were made and discussed for 
improving the waier supply tiluation 
indudi ng ihc drawing up of a water recycling 
plan, use of modem technology, a proper 
sewage system, eic. 

Udaipur cl ly i s located I n the Anvalli Hi lit 
and I he lopngraphic advantages are fully 
used hy creating anificial lakes and taidts 
These waier bo^i are the main source of 
city water supply. The rainfall In the region 
IS much higher than the rest of Rajasihon. 
Water harvested in these anirKial lakes and 
ponds used to be hufTicicni to meet the city 
water requiremenu In Ihe past. But due to 
mounting population pressure, at the annual 
rate of 2.64 per cent over 1981*91 and 3.63 
over the period I97I-9I. increase m size of 
city, setting up of new hig industries in and 
around the city, unplanned land use paitem. 
mismanagement oftndiiionaJ water sources, 
etc. Ihe gap between Ihe supply and demand 
for water is wideni ng. M was mentioned 1 hat 
as against the daily demand of 184.6 lakh 
gallons the supply is of 65 lakh gallons from 
the two lakes, viz. Plchola and Patehsagar. 
Part supply is also met from greund sources, 
such u open wells, tube-wells, etc. The 
projeciions for the future demand for water 
for Ihe year 2021 will be 230 MLD. Eapens 
were of the view that the present supply 
sources would not be able to meet this dern^ 
and hence (here is need foriimcly .Kiinn to 
augment the supply. Efforts mude in ihi^ 
direction have not material rsed lor more than 
one reason. Above ail, the problem of 
pollution of these iraditiocial water bodies is 
increasingly feh. AtietMion was also drawn 
to the high distnhution losses in (he supply 
sysiem and inadequate pressure in the lines. 
Meraion was made of Use Urge number of 
handpumps installed by the government and 
most of them are out of use. The smtfl 
iradiliooal sources, such u 'baories*. which 
used to meet the significant pan of demand 
are in bad shape just for want of aiteniion. 
People’s penici^toA in maimenance of 
sup^y lourcu are not forthcommg. Strong 


plea was made by the NOO p p Hup ei m to 
kook inm the emer gin g rurai-mben ecnftici 
bccmiee of a partkular city weiB wpply 
scheme, which ia evident examples even la 

other pelts of R^adtian. ITcre is urgeai need 

for ^wii^ a master plan for the city m the 
absence of which there U unplanned 
expaacum ofdiy end slum areas. Moreover, 
municipaJ corpor a tion keeps dumping the 
city sewage and garbeige Into the water bodses 
leading to water polluuon. Technically, te 
surface stAKtuie of Udaipur irgion is rocky 
with fauHt/cmcks and ikwre are rnany small 
and big valleys which can be used for ground 
water recha^ and storage. This can be 
achieved by contmiction of aAiciMs across 
the valleys. Also the ZhawvKocn nine vea 
is a good pocennaJ source of water presently 
unuiiliicd. As the ail dng of Ukes has become 
a major problem, it was suggested that 
catchrneftt area ueatneni plans have to be 
made for all the eaisbi^ waier bodies Md 
be implemenied without farther delay. Also 
some of die water bodies be exclusively 
reserved for dnnkmg wam and the quality 
of water be maintained at all costs. 

Bharatpur has s typical, physical and 
hydrogeological feaiurea. It is situated in the 
alluvial basin of ihe river Yamuna at the 
meeting poini of two slopes from north and 
southern parts of ihc region forming 
depression with a saucer I ike topography and 
has thus been prone to fioodingdunDg heavy 
rains. The slope gr^ent towards Yamuna 
IS not adequate enough <o allow the surplus 
water flow imo the Banganga and Cambhir 
rivers. Natural drainage of Bharatpur disinci 
lies lowaids south thus water siafMie< in and 
around Bharatpur town In lakes, moeis. canal t 
and huge pools causing severe floods. The 
ground waier is saline for vartous geo- 
hydrological reasons, Tliercfore. for thinking 
water the total dependence is on indiUonal 
surface wa^ harnessing ly stems orihe upper 
level aquifers, le. up to 15 metres d^Mh. The 
population of the city increased ei the me 
of 4.07 per cent over 1981-91 and 4.12 per 
cent over 1971-91, 

Thoi^ the diy of Bhara^ur (solder than 
Jaipur, (he modem water supply schemes 
came intooperMononly receaily.ie. I960i. 
Pnor to that the people of Bharatpur were 
depending on the moei wNchused to recharge 
city wells. These sources of water were 
maintained and managed properly ihrough 
judicious water harvesting systems. The 
system used to work so perfectly and 
advanced ihM all ihe river systems were 
itMer-finked to face any eventuality ol 
diverting waters trom any of the hversystem 
at the time of short or surplus water flows. 
Every river had, Uierefore. is an independeM 
as weH as interiinked sysiem. However, this 
system stands defunct today due to the 
negHgencc on one hand and the wacers of 
these rivers have been Hngcepted upstream 
of Bharatpur on the other. 

As far as the diMribodonal probkerm are 
concerned it was pomied out that the use of 
boosters is rnuUmg ia uneven supply and 
low pressure mihap^ea.T}ioufh this problem 


<rfbooasatswsolvedB>MnaMtwnHhroBgh 
imposing power cut (hiring the supply hours, 
but appropritfe measures need to Ire taken 
to tackle (his problem. As regards the qudity 
aspects of water it ws pointed oat Ihil the 
present practice of mixti^ of bradriih water 
with sweet water is not a proper way. Imtcad. 
the ground waier should be treated pioprely 
bcTore supplying It. BciidescreatingiAonga 
on nver Banganga and damming the fiver' 
Gsmbhi rthe proposed Khemeof lifting wHv 
from Chambsl for thinking purposes ibouM 
be cksred immedisicly, u was felt Pltm 
steps should be taken to get Rijashmi’f 
le^mate shareinGanga Md Yamuna waters. 

Several suggestions were made for 
improvii^ the city water supply including 
the creation of a storage oo nver Banganga 
near village Todana in diiirici Sawai 
Madbopur; constructing of a low level dam 
across river Gambhir near Bsyana lo pick¬ 
up releases from Panchna Dam already under 
coAstnicticn bringtng water to B haratpur by 
a canal, etc. 

Jodhpur city has unique problems being 
located in the desert region* of western 
Rajasthan ‘Hll the beginning of (his century 
the city's water requirements were met ^ 
the indigenous techniques of harvesting water 
through 'talabs'. 'nadis', 'hiories’ and 
'Jhalsns' in total about 216 water bodies. 
The hills around the city were excellent 
catchments for harvesting water, and 
the water was conducted to the lakes or 
sagars by channels. The seepage from these 
helped to recharge the ground water and 
provided excelleni sources of drinking water 
to the population living downstream. Piped 
water supply became available in 1925. 

The increasing population (at (he rate of 
2.84 per cent over 1981-91 and 3.63 over 
1971-91) and (he poor itteniion given to 
these indigenous sources led to theit neglect 
Due to the encroachment of ihe catchment 
area and the nse of housing colonies, some 
of these sources have been turned into 
dumping ground for municipal waste. Some 
arc. however, m use and supply (inking 
water to the public. The depth of ground 
water in more than 60 per cent of the area 
vanes from 40 to 150 metres deep, and that 
more titan 60 per cen) of the avail able water 
IS saline and hence unfit for dnnking. And 
hence water had ui be transported from far. 

This begait in 1938 when the (hen rvler 
ofMarwar state constructed an open channd 
(o (nmsport water from Sumer Samand in 
Poll. In 1958*59 a project was compleied to 
irensport water from Jawai dam ^oul 180 
kms away. Now. it is proposed lo draw water 
from Ihe Indira Gandhi Nahar lu provide 
dnnking water. In the inienmdue to ihe poor 
ninfall. and given (he acute scarcity of water 
the ground water in the neert>y regions were 
lap^ between 1970 to 1987 lending lo a 
shaiip decline in the depth of ground water 
in these regions. Since 1935 about Rs 15.398 
Ukh have been spent on previdini drinking 
water lo the city, and of this ihe investmeM 
on the Indira Gandhi 'nahar' alone accoim 
for more ihan 75 per cent. 
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No inve^itioH n being made to nufMove 
dic^usoi the mdigencKH iTTigmonNOuRCs. 
and no departmenl \% willing to Uke up Uk 
rev'onsibility It w» pointed out that (he 
people whowcf co nc e the uscnot the syMcm 
are now devtroyiiig it by encroachiag upon 
the catchment Hw tost of providtng weUf 
works out to about lU lOpcrkdofitrewhereah 
theiMerviJtihargcdRcl perkitolure 
u Che number of connections increase (he 
deficit of the PHED also iBcreasei 
Consequently beiwccn 1989-90 to 1992*93 
the chtfges cullecied Irom the users ai a per 
cent of the (hreu expenditure of lupplyu^ 
water declined from about 38 per cent to 
about 28 per cent If we include the indirect 
cost then the recovery as a per ceni of tutal 
expenditure would he muen lower a 
rci^t of this (he lervicca have deienoraied 
and water IS being supplied only on alternMe 
day^ in the city Expens were of the view 
Hut Aufsce water iionng (in desert areas 
where the sverage lemperature is high) was 
not a good iMhod Onxind waer can he 
recharged artificiany by harvesting ihe ram 
water The mam issues (h^ onerged Iron 
(tie three presenuiions were (a) ^cing of 
water Ihe existing slabs of water cha^s 
need to be rMionaliscd Al preacni ihe first 
slab n a( IO»(JOO Utres and the second slab 
IS between 10.000 and I lakh Utres Apan 
from the rationalisaimn of the slabs there is 
a deHnite need to increase the rates so as (o 
cover It least the working expenditure 
(b) Capacity to pay Linked to (a) above is 
(he issue of capaciiy tu pay between LbOK 
who use stand posts and those who have 
hoiM connection hetsveen il>o*« who live 
in the slums and those who live in colomes. 
and between differcni localities in the city 
Kaell (c) Norms nl water cunsumpuon Do 
we have to neccssanly follow the GOt and 
WHO norms of providing water or. do we 
work out alternate noons given the situation 
in the stale'' (d) Indigenous systems rn 
providing water should be recognised and 
neccssar) budgetary allocMmns for iheir 
upkeep made In extending the catchment 
arcaofobtginmg waterimhecily iheintercMs 
of the hinterland is severely aftaled leading 
to migration Irum these regions imposing 
further burden on the services ihai has already 
been stretched This has also been le^ng 
to conHicH 

Ajmer city is siiiutcd almost in the centre 
of Raiasthan It I leson i h. looihills of A ravaif i 
Range The city is situated in a valky rather 
(hat a basin, which it is said w^s nnee the 
bed of Sagaramaii rivci During the British 
rule when it became ihc milnary headquaneis 
4>t lh« Bntish govemmeM in lhi» region The 
hiUory of modem dnnking water supply 
system started with the Bntuh efTocts to 
coMtruct a lake called l*oysagar in 1892 
whKh was completed in 1907 After ihat 
aeveral prefects were taken up but the supply 
wn never adequate to meet the growing 
water demand of increasing population 
preiMire Theory population increased at Ihe 
rate of0 68 per cent dunng 1981*91 and 2 12 
per cent over 1971-91 The relative low 


^owth of the cty IS aanboied ID the water 
scarcity pr o blem 

Tbc shift fiom Mirlice water sysKno U> 
^ouod wata supply systems resulted in the 
n^lect of loeal water boihes or the lakes 
Conse^iBicly. the ground wMer re ch ar ge 
capacity w mi aros^ die cAy weti down 
IV massive deforestrewo in ihe Aravalli 
mounuuis on the oty boundary and the 
catchment areas of the water bodies added 
lOihcproMcm It svas argued ilui Ihe three 
lakev. namely Anasigar. Poysagir and 
Pushkar. must be saved from eacroac hm an 
and maintained at all costs so that the huge 
investoieni made m installmg large number 
of handpumps in the city can function 
Further, new schemes taken up to lolre the 
city water supply proMems. pomeuMy the 
BisalpurProjeu should be examined aodd* 
tons be made to supply water at» early dMe 

There is an urgent need lo undei^c a 
Urge scale alTofcsmion progr am me and also 
measuics be taken to check cncfoachmenis 
on the forest land And. ground water survey 
of Ajmer ciiy be taken up ai an early iSatc 
to idMfy the water potential areas at>J also 
to know ibe hmitedriess of the existing 
handpumps 

Afiera hnef discussion on the maior issues 
which had emer ged eariier the ptf icipants 
agreed to the following suggeihons/ 
recommendatiocw TVsecuggesuonstanbe 
classified under lour brood headings, such 
as (tlrelaongfo the augmenting supply and 
eflicicncy in drstnbution. <ii) conscrvatien 
ol water udcconomsnig UK. (nil people s 
participation. (iv> managemeni and 
devetepment 

Premr SuG(a.enows 

Aogm/nruig Supply e/id ^fiettney in 
iXsinbuikm Urban water bodies and ihetr 
catchment area is presently utterly 
misnunaged and being encroached both for 
public and pnvate purposes There is m 
immcdiale need to dedare ter ownership 
and demarcat^Vse areas And also suitable 
meaMJies he tSm to recover theencmached 
area A long term plan for development and 
maiMcnance ol water bodies needs lo be 
evuj ved for each afy rather than contingency 
plans slalcwide A statewide large scale 
afforestaitoo programme should be taken up 
in onJerlo improve (he overall water supply 
poMiioo The upgradatioii of water 
distribulion and trraunent irchnologics 
shouRI be taken up (or cllicieAt running ol 
water supply schemes Leak detection 
instruments should be used to mimmise 
(fastnbunon losses In order to sustain urban 
wuier supply ground water resources 'hould 
be judiCKwdy used Overexplouaiion ol 
giound water should be avoided 

ConurvatwttofWaKtoftdfcmomK iftr 
Water conserving leclmologies should he 
developed by more mvedteu in R and D 
Water conserving techadlogfes should be 
adopted through proper pneirtg policies. 
le|ts]4»on and insdtutions Immediaie 
atiemion is be paid to raydmg ol water in 
mosiortheciliev Pmper studies he imu«cd 


to atie» the haoaehohl mler de mad or 
wMer UK pnnern to work out (be pouibtlity 
of supplying gilded water forihfraeniinage 
Public awireness eampaigiK be atarted to 
cootqv e water or economic uk of wttcr 
Rural water reaoureecoiuavalMn should be 
taken care of while meeUng die urban 
demanda 

FtepU’s Pan^^penm Three a a need 
for educating the pt^lic on coat d( wreer 
supply and need forieckingtharco^peruon 
in conserving water and wilhngnesa to pay 
for water To uitorove the prttam in (he 
service lines replacement of old pipes 
should be lakcn up on a regular interval of 
10 yean with (be co-operation of coMumers 
Eftoiu should be tnade lo seek people’s 
p^fiicipanon in maintaining and controlling 
pollution of u rban water bodies by formation 
of ctNKumer forums, wardvnre wreer uses 
commoeev etc 

Hcnapfmfni ond Devetepment The 
nunigemcnt and development of water 
resources can he operaiionaliKd m at least 
Iwo ways one. by mdiing markei forces 
effective ic.usingpnce factor and second 
control by way oflepdations and regulauons 
Pricing nl water is an importaM tool for 
elficieni utilisatHwi of waire resources and 
also increasing the vi^lity ol water supply 
schemes Pricing policies he conceiv^ 4 
different levels 11 was suggested I hat 
foltowiAg aspects may he considered for 
lonnuUuon of appropriate water pncc policy 
(a) cost pricing. Ih) progressive praing with 
appropnaie slabs of wairr consumption, 
giving due weighiage to the type of um. (c) 
diflcrenual prsces across income groups 
lakmg care of equity and social justice 
Ceoirahsauon ol water supply schemes has 
adversely altacted the urte water supply 
and hence there IS a need lordcuntralisaiion 
through peoples’participation Pnvilisaiiun 
of water supj)ly and sanitation sccior lo 
improve efficiency, effectiveness, rdiabiliiy 
aodsusiamahiliiy Gov e mmew should take 
(he role of macro-distnbution (r e, 
wholesaling) rather than individuaJ system 
Within colony distnhutKm can he handed 
over to either consumer forums, socieocs, 
etc To overcome Ihe financial constraints in 
formulating and implemenung long-ierm 
plans, apptopnile formula be devised to 
transfer part of Ihe house-lax • asset tax and 
municipid tax collection to PHED. as ihis 
basic reality also adds to the escalation of 
asset value in cities There is an urgency 
for regulation and policy kgislaiion with 
regard to ground water um Hie process of 
urbanisation needs diecking by way of direct 
and indirect rneaxurev High water using 
indusines should he strictly evaluated 
hetore sanctioniog and m all ciks be kept 
far away fiom urban centrtx Tbe cxiiling 
poUunoncurtroJ laws applicable forpollution 
of water bodres should be strictly impic* 
menied Iba Human ResourrcDevelopineni 
Prog ramnw for engineers and oiheriechnical 
uaff in the PHED be taken up Ifpgradation 
of public dealing staff will fonn part of this 
programme 



South Korea: A Replicable Model? 

The remarkable tranrfdrmatton of Sou^ Korea from one of the poorest 
countries in the world 40 years ago to the 'industnaltsed < outury' that tt ^ 
is termed today is rooted m historical developments which predate tts 
current export-oriented, liberal policy regime. 


AMONGST (he coifn(nei whtch ire heU up 
u role model I for Ucbt to follow in 
mpleoWDOni economic reforms. South 
Koret't cue of in export-onenttd. liberal 
pobey regimeis bei A| repeaedly emphaitscd 
l>iii however ignores the enormous body of 
Irteretuie which shows (hu the South Korean 
case II mdeed speaal TheOrganisaitontor 
Economic Coc^rauon and Devebpmeni 
tOBCD) hurecently published in economic 
survey (1993*^) on Souih Korea, the second 
for a non'member country, (the first bein^ 
(bat (Ml Mexico in Septemlxr 1992) The 
occasion, of course, is that the government 
ot Korea has expreticd Its intention uf seeking 
ful I memberdi i p of the OECD by 19%. the 
country has been participating in various 
OECD bodies and has been conferred 
observer status in the latterS numerouN 
comnnoces rhoughiti^arguedmihcsurvey 
that the South Korean case tor joining the 
rich nations' i lub is based on the remarkable 
strength that its ecimomy has ia|ui red during 
the past three decades it » lU external 
onentaliofl lhaisvould have Llirwhedthe isaoc 
K orea's total foreign trade consiuuic* abou i 
S6 per cent ol Us GNP, u islhe 13th largest 
exporter in (he world with shipments to CCCD 
counines acciHinung tor more than 5S per 
cent of Its total merchandise exports At 
US $ 65 billMMi. there arc only nine OECD 
countries whoM export levels are highci 
than that ol Korea. Of awrse. the overal I siae 
ol (he Korean ectMwmy has exceeded that 
of 16 member countries of OECD during 
1993 Thecountry*s per capita income placed 
41 near S 7.000 is thnee that of Turkey and 
close to those of Portugal and Greece 
ThetTWisformalfeOD of the Korean economy 
ftom one of the poorest countries like any 
ocher Asian country 40 years ago to what 
IS deaenbed by the OECD ax an 1 nduunaliied 
country today is a remarkable hi«iory of the 
most rapid grosvdi for any country in (he 
world. The Korean war <1950>53) hmJ 
destroyed almost two'thirds ot pioductive 
capacity and almoatone mtlUoo people were 
killed Ate initial uoccrtamty, the country 
embarked on lusiamed economic 
development in 1961 Dunng the followiag 
30 years, the avenge annuai GCfF growth 
of 8 4 per cent or per capita income growth 
of 10 per cam per annum hai been one of 
the hignai in the world for such a prolonged 
period Hie propoebon Of people below 


'poverty line’ fell lion 40 per cent in 1965 
to less than 1 Operient. with die I inpiuvcjricnl 
in living vtandanh reflected in many ocher 
cocio*economic indicaiorv Significant 
Itructunl changet have taken place in the 
Korean economy TheshaRofmanuf«aunng 
in GDP has doubled to the peak oluctf third 
in 1987 and within manufacturing heavy 
industry which irKludec chemicals, iron and 
steel, metalv. machinery and transponaiirm 
equipment, increased its share uf 
manufaLninng lim about une*tnu(th in 196 f 
10 tvra-Uurds by 1992 

The 0€CD survey suggests that (he 
distnbutKM ol household income is one ot 
the mo<i equitaNe amongst the developing 
counines which anise from two facl(lr^ the 
initial result of land reform^ instituted mthc 
laic 1940s andthesuhscqueninscinUNiur 
share ol income cuept lor the 1970s when 
heavy and chemical indusmes were strongly 
pronsoted It is said ihat the high level of 
literacy also helped to augmcni wage share 
in national income 

AsrorthccouncsiMaiowth itisiherapid 
gniwth (H factor i npuls. pnman ly c opiial and 
labour, rather than the gi uwth in toul lacuir 
productivity, that hase heen the major 
contnbuiory factors I xports have played a 
key rok in Korea’s cmnomic development 
hut expor(>orMnialion has been combined 
with a deep impurt substilutinn strategy 
Rapid export grusvrh was accompanied by 
a sharpehange m ihecnmpoiiiion ot exports, 
with the sharcot manutacnots m tutol exports 
nsingtroml 2 perccMlo 95 percent Besides 
m the early 19^ labour*iniensivc products 
such as textiles and apparel, wigs and 
foorwear. accouMrd 1 ur rwo-thinSof capons, 
but by the early 1990s. more advanced 
produ^, led by eiectmic goods dominated 
the litt of ma|or expons the share of 
technologic ally advanced goods have 
increased from 2 per cent m 1961 to 60 per 
ceni DOW 

Making on imemauonal compan«>n uf 
the Korean economy, the OECD study finds 
(hat the country possesses many ol the 
charactenxtKS of an advanced country the 
Itf ge share of muiufacmnng m tot4d output, 
(he sueaMe shareol expons and in pancular 
exports ol manufuiured goods, (he 
iraportence of tertiary educahon. lowbirdi 
and death rates and many other comparable 
sociel indicators There are also ngnifkant 


ditlerences horn odwr OECD countnes, 
rclanvely small public sector and lower 
government expenditure the agneulcure’s 

share m total output and cmpU^menl stiff 
remaining high and significant productiviiy 
diflcrences ts between sectors 

I he underlying and political forcea 
that have guided ihr remarkable economic 
pcrtormance. as precoiied m the OECD's 
ecutxiniK survey although briefly, obviouity 
appear as such a complex %ei that it ii lees 
amenable to repficaiion else where Readmg 
between the lines, one docs discern that the 
hi stonial background ihcuxialMtiing.and 
the nature of political guvemance hive all 
bccnol a type specific to South Korea Apart 
tnxn being a uni hed and indepeniknt country 
with no colonial exploitation lor over 
thousand years until Japan annexed Korea 
in 1910 the philosophy of ConfucianiSTn. as 
inOiina placed great emphasis oteducaoon 
and Irugal living Though Japan extracted 
rne from Korea dunng Us occupation until 
the end oflhc second world war itencouraged 
investment in manufacturing and mining 
cnterimses afbair to slrengiben Us own 
military power Ry 1938. the share of 
manuiaciunng in lotd ouipui had already 
iiscn to 20 per cent though large-scale 
eric rpri ses were Mi II I he domain ol Japanese 
liims After ihe country wax paitilioned in 
1945 on Japan s del cat in the war and until 
1951 when the Korean warended.thecountry 
was in disarray I he post war period 
ncscrihcless sow many economic measures 
which laid the foundation for future 
developmcni A ttvofuiionory reform was 
thcintioductionol a fundamental landrefonn 
m 1948 land expropriated Irwn landlords 
was given to the previous tenants and Ihe 
sire ol individual holdings was resiruted 

AiTTK Kowan Wax 

I he poM Korean war period (1953* 1961) 
was ,1 penod ol reciMi struction end what was 
achieved was less noteworthy The economy 
stagnated with ihe percopita real GDP n sing 
by only I per cent annually Exports 
coasuluted only 5 percent of G^by 1960 
The mot cause ot (he (rouble apparently was 
the prutereniial access to massive foreign aid 
that averaged as much as 7 per cent of GDP 
between 195^ and I960, which in turn was 
anotonous source o) rent seeking Thowas 
followed by tour successive phases of 
economic reforms and rapid economic 
growth (i) export promotuMi with strong 
import s»ibMilution bias 1961 to 1973. (n) 
the heavy and c hcmic al i ndusu y dri ve again 
with import subsiiiuiion as Ihc goal 1973 
to 1980. (iii)euinomH. liberalisation 1980 
to 1987 and (iv) democratic reforms 1987 
to the prescni 



An ouistandiftg aspecj dunng ihc wht^ 
tirnc was the remarkably intensive pursuit 
of an intcrvemi<inist policy rcf;iTne by 
different B^tvcmmcnis in South Korea whKh 
have all shown an ability to adupi poljcm 
“to rapidly changing circumstances*'. In the 
early citpon pnimoijiA phase which was 
thought ofas an answer to the lack <W domesoc 

resources, apart from sigmficMi devalujiKKi 
in t964» QggresKive steps were token to 
enhance e&pon c\iinpcti u vorss and promoie 
exports. At the same time, mtcrc^rtingJy, the 
level of protection was kept high in imlustnes 
wiilKiut strung export prtMpects and low in 
internationally compel I tiveinJujirics What 
is mure, research sludicx have shown ihm 
si|nificanil>, in ihc aiutregate, export 
proTTHKion mexsures mack the inceniivci in 
export and lu scH tii the domestic market 
roughly ctiual Tlic heavy jnd chemical 
induxtry drive ( 1975 to 19k<>i was hosed on 
the need move fruin hghr inanufactures 
to largC'SCjIc. risky investments '’which 
would nut he undertaken without decisive 
government leadership" and it wax iniendcd 
to anticipate changes in Keren's comparative 
advaniBge hy locusttiF on the iron and steel, 
non'terrous mei als, xhi pb ui Idiii)! tnachincTy 
and chemical industnes. 'this programme 
wax xpccirically considered as a «ecir>c« 
specitic. import'subsiiiuiion plan relying 
esMOtiuily on the allocation ofcrcdii rotJie 
favoured industnex, apart from .selective trade 
and ux ixilines to prumiMe .such industries. 
For this tu he iichicvctl the 70*oUd well 
known indusinal umglornerdiesiif’chaehds' 
were consciously supported. 

The 19WJs saw I wo five-yearly tanff 
reduction plans, on the one hand and 
conferment of dcmucraric rights to luxiur 
which were denied under earlier bUalitorian 
regimes. Tliis periled also saw an extremely 
careful sequencing of finaAcial xeciur 
refomu. In the early 1980s. cunirary lo i niiiaJ 
inlentiuns. imfy limited steps were token in 
this direction Now a ri>ur*stage plan of live 
years 11993*97) has hceti enviuged to 
liberalloe inierevl rates and ea.se financial 
market regulolions. Bven at present after 15 
years of li bera lisation. 60 percoi 1 of depot its 
at banks and almost 40 per cent of deposU 
ac nofl'honkv ore still subject to regulation. 
While most lending rates have been 
deregulated, “some cicmcnis of the old credit 
alkicatton system will remacn at the end of 
the fiberalixaiion period**. Banks will he 
required to moke 45 per cent of their loans 
lo entenvises employing fewer than 250 
people and gronij ng of crolil to the 30 largest 
chaeboM wi 11 rernai n controlled to a certain 
extent even by 1997. 

R natty, thnnighuui the post .30 years, 
dependence on torci gn di rect invesimeni hoa 
been limited. Inxieid, the governmeni 


prefenod siaeaMe coramenaal borfowiagt 
for seoie years. The present tiboatisadoB 
plan provides for a gradual moveneot 
toward the aboHdoe of controls oa capita! 
flows by 1997. However.even by then, itmits 
on fuiagn ownetship of equities will remaio 
m place, thou^ there is a promise of raising 
Ihc 10 percent hmiioe porrfbiio i&vesonent 
by fufeigocn, In gcDcral, the OECD 
economic survey reveals that the 
liberalisation plan may move faster on 
domestic financial deregulation than oo 
foreign capital flows. 

Thus, the Korean succeas story should 
he *uRderstood against the backdrop of a 
series of speciric factors: prevalence of a 
loirly high kvd of educational and health 
siarKlards; significant land reforms and an 
egalitarian income distribution paiiem to 
begin with; base level social and economic 
conditions which have ensured a masunablc 
share for wage earners in national income 
despite the suppression of trade union 


rights for many Tears; the Oonfucian 
pheoomenon of frugal Uvlng which 
asserted itself once American aid was 
phased out and which produced 
phenomenally high levels of domestic 
saving and iDvesnneni rate: remarkaMe 
ability of policy planners to quickly adapt 
their policies to rapidly changing 
circumstaAces; an indigenously oriented 
industrial class which supported 
diciaiorships and which in turn helped the 
industrial class to achieve two objectives: 
to keep Ihc labouring class suppressed and 
also to keep at bay fceelgn capital; the 
policy of export promotion but supported 
by inicnie import substitution goals; less 
dependence on foreign direct investment 
(FDD and more on foreign commercial 
borrowing when it wax needed; and the 
extreme care exercised in financial sector 
liberalisation with the goals of retaining 
some controls <hi i nterest rates and di reeled 
credit even after 1997. 
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US Abuse of UN in Gulf War 

NastrlOM* 


TV most powtrful western countries, Udbythe US, mantpuiaUd the UN 
to bung about a war which c ouid ha%c been avoided /he option of a 
peaceful settlement of a ngionalKon/hct was not allowed 


AS ihe lempeiUiou» en ot the void wm 
(huipMod. protpecii for io Muve role 
tnrthellN in cnainuimni^jruefTuiuitMl peace 
under a thonged polmcal climate tn 
iniernationai arena were shauered by one cd 
the most ooc-tKied wars m ihe 2Uih cemur) 
Ibc Gulf war was akclaimed as a great 
victory b> the US. signalling the end ai 
hipolamy m «oild onkr and thus safely 
ukficiing the unipolar world in the told ol 
NewWorldOrdcr Rut« hat happened was 
that world s most powerful slates under the 
liWimanJ ol the US used the cover of the 
UN to iinlriisfi a war and destroy a third 
w«ii Ids oumry whcKcniler laikdioappaciate 
the vital iiv oi the US mteictb in the Cult 
Hgioik fhe hi lull war also showed the 
destructive rllcuivencss ol «hc advanced 
wetpon sv<tein<. thus sreaiing greater 
lUmands tor ihc engines ol death and 
daslxuwiion tn Ihc world atuund theti higger 
prodiiLiinn and saK hv the western aims 
iixiuMTirs, more proJiis and revenues lor the 
muliinaiioikah »nJ greater danger to peace 
and international seeuniy 

The maaimuin desirovtion ol (he 
intusiiudure of Iraq and massive 
annihilauon of Iraqis wav accomplished b> 
(he wfsiern allies in the shortesi possible 
time During this war as wc all have 
witnessed the UN was utterly reduced to the 
role of a pa»sivs tpeciatoi loi having 
ahdicaied its responsiNlities and powers in 
eondict situation lo Ihc OS and its western 
Bihrs 

There arc a number of in(err«la(ed 
questions around the Gull War The central 
issue renuiDs the foreign policy goals ul the 
Oh both az (he regional and gWiaJ levels 
Kosv the OS turned to the UN in dealing with 
a regional conflict and managed to turn it 
into an instrument to further us miliiaristic 
and poljiii.al objectives And why did the 
UN. instead of preventing Ihc war become 
iiuuumenial of the US'kd allied war desipw^ 
Were there any options io the w«i ’ Were 
these opQoos (or a pe'icclul setdcmeni nf 
limqi'Kuwaiii conflict incd before resorung 
to adiipropcmoaie war (It mass desttuctMA ’ 
Could Use war have beco prevented'* Was 
the UNChatter uted "to save (he wicceccbng 
generaiions from scar” and to mamoin 
intematfotial peace and secuniy" or was it 
viitually tnuupulated hy the US*’ Should tbe 


global luereatt of the only auperpowet and 
Its (Jose altiea have been a c ce pted by the 
world commuftitv as the deceive laeior for 
ihe UN role in the ehanfed. non-bipolar 
wortd* What lessons can be drasvn fur 
colleUive aecufity atr a nf em e m t and the 
manuenaiKe of intemaMnal peace'* How 
can a repetiiioA ol the siofatiom ol the UN 
Chatter as ID the Gull ensis be safeguarded 
againsi^ Does Ihe UN Gutter need reforms 
to auommodaic new geupolitical changes 
in a non bipolar world* And wlui will be 
Use role M Use only superpower in the UN 
10 pteieni and fuiure conflicii where the 
US imeresis. os pertaved by Washington, 
are threatened'’ Where do the poor and weak 
counines ol the third world stand mava 
(he powerful sveatem naiions and iheii new 
world onkr* * As I we st. all these quetUorss 
can be andywd and intarpreted m the light 
of Use Gull war 

For the present. Nswever 1 focus unly on 
one mam quesuoA Use role of the UN in the 
Gulf emu and war (from the beginning of 
August 1990 to the end of February 1991) 
My ot^uve lu prewot acnlsquc of the UN 
in Uus war it are to denigrase the world 
orgamsaijon. but lather lo em^seaiK tbe 
rokvanee and importance of the only global 
orgausauon which can safeguard world 
peace in conflid areas, and also safeguard 
Use intereats ot the small nations and (he 
third world counines baaed on juttice and 
even-handcdoess in political and economic 
spheres of uilemaiionai relanons 

An asaessmerg ot the role of the UN in 
ihcGulfWaris therefore essential Conuiry 
to the views of the western victors and the 
euphoria sunoundii^ the dcamauon of a 
ihird world country tbe Gulf war in my 
cvalualiOA was 4 Ng tragedy Bid this will 
appear tu be so only w hen we see things from 
a human penpeciive and take into accuunt 
large acak lulling and maimiQg of hundreds 
ot thousands of Iraqis su/lcrings of millions. 
desiructioQ of Iraq, violaiton of the UN 
Charier and iiiternatiooel peace (he 
geopoUtieal uinscquentes lor tbe region, 
and effects on the euMomtes of tbe poor 
third world eooninea. cie But for the US 
UKl 1(1 weston allies, it has been called a 
great vidory This isavictocy for the United 
Natrona, for all mankind, for the rule of 
law, and for whai is light' (speech by 


prtsideni Buib announcing (be ceaae>fire 
on fkbruary 27. 1991} 

The abuse of ibe UN in the Gulf war. as 
a concrete example, also highlights (he 
dangen of the begemooisuc 'new worid 
order* At preaent scores ot regional wan* 
oauonahsUc and ethnic cunflicis are aflame 
lA Europe Asu. AtncaandLaiiA Amenea. 
Thew are taking a heavy loll on human life 
causing inhuman bruialnies. ^ufiennp and 
deatrucuon Amidsi all ihia. the UH fecea 
enormous challenges in peacekeeping end 
peacemaking operations The lessou 
embedded m the Gulf war also suggest ihai 
a (eriei of diplomaiic inidauvos can be 
instrumental m enhancing (he effeedvenesa 
of the UN for a more peaceful and juti 
iMcmauonal secunly system ’Tlic World 
community can lake cieps not to lei (he 
repetilion of (he nusukes of the Gulf War 

INVASION Of Kuwait and tiif RnsKMsa 

The events leading to the Iraqi Invasion 
of Kuwait need lo be ^aced in (heir proper 
geopoliiKal ewuext Iraq made claims to 
disputed border regions and the ivlandt that 
blocked bet exit lo the Oulf Kuwait had 
begun Ihe htllion doJ lar oi I extractions from 
Kumaila(thelra.poil lidd that exiends Into 
disputed border area) when lraq*Iren war 
was going on Iraq soughuompensauon for 
the lost revenues Laqoubeballoftheothcr 
Arab slates and oil producers objected to 
Kuwait V overproduction ot oil. which had 
broken ^5C agreements The real pace ol 
ml had declined which left Iraqi economy 
and the task of reconsUdcUon after (he end 
of war wi(h Iran m dire uruts (roe also 
Hcradsiveii 1992 pp 266-6SJ The Iraqi 
intentions and ihreau of the use of force 
were not a closed rocret In a broodetst to 
the region on July 17. preMdeni Saddam 
Husroiit told the Kuwiitiei that if (hey dhl 
(KH back down there was g^ung to be trouble 
To back up Ins demands, (he Iraqi president 
uedcred the u oops buildHip along the border 
A a clear signal to a possible invasion of 
Kuwait 

These developments and the fasi 
deteriorating situation along the Iraqi- 
Kuwaiii border had not gone unnodccd 
Dunng (hii period, the UN personnel lo Ihe 
region had seen the Iraqi militaiy build-up 
oa (he Kuwaiu border The UN could have 
taken (he Iraqi posturing ronously and used 
the prevenuve measures against the possible 
aggression There is provision foi coping 
With the emergency or potCDli ally dangers 
situations Aftidc 39 ot the UN Chaitcr 
staict ihsi T7»c Socuniy Council shall 
desermine the existence ol any Ihreat lo 
peace and under Anicle 99 ihe Sceretary- 
Genenl has the optnm lo call Ibe Secum; 





Council lugeilKr lo cooMder iny mtfier 
which in his opinitm may threaten the 
mainienancc ol inicrnatioiul peace and 
aecunty 1he Secunly Council did meet 
twKc III July (i> (onsidcr other nuRcr>. but 
not the IraqwKuwaiii dispute {we alw 
Munthe Kaas 199I pp ^ 6] De^nte hi^ 
jfood iniencmns. the Sec reury •General did 
not take any action either 

The <iims ol Saddam could have hcen 
frustrated hetoic his invasion of Kuwait 

Why was It iillowei to happen ^ There were 
senous underlytn|t poliutal and military 
causes which wca* not addressed by the UN 
andihe US in the region the region desenbed 
by lormer not lonal sa unly advi set 7hi gniew 
Bf7erinski(l49l p IIUas**unjmhipuously 
an American sphere of mlluenie 
Conventional diplomatic practices and 
military policies completely tailed lo deicr 
Iraqi aggression. Hussain could never have 
invaded Kuwait in 1990 it his aggression 
had not been pieceded by many years ot 
unnecessary mihtansation ot the R'gion and 
a failure on the part ol the United States and 
others locunduct even handexJ mulhlatcrat 
diplomacy lo sciilc lung sianding political 
and CMinnmic gnevaiKcsthere t^nilaicmlisi 
US policies tn the ]9K0s and cuntempi tor 
international law throughout ihe Reagan and 
Bush adminisirdlions also Jacihtalcd 
Hussain s aggrcssiun by cfcating an 
iniernaiiohal political cnviionment ihat 
seemed lo condone the use ol lone by more 
powerful states In poniculor Washington 
adhered lu n double standard—loleraimg 
aggression commiUcd by the Uniied Moles 
and Its allies but opposing aggrecsiun 
committed hy its odvcrsoiies *Thiv hod the 
etfect ol weakening the iHxmati vc cotuiraiiHs 
against the use of military lorse’ (Johansen 
1991. pp ^61 62] 

But the Sc%» my Council was quick lo 
respond to Iraq s August 2 invasion ot 
Kuwait li passed Resolution 660 later that 
day condcmiimg the invasion and 
demanding an Iraqi withdrawal (I called 
upon ‘Iraq and KuscaII to begin immediately 
intensive negotiations tor the icsolution ol 
their diftcrenc es" and supported '*all etiurts 
in this icgard and especially tho»e uf the 
League of Arab Males Now we tind an 
unpiccedcntcd Hurry ot aciiviiy in Ihc 
SecuniY Council Within the next three 
months. 10 more rcsoluiums were passed 
dgiinci Iraq On August 6, the Secuniy 
Council passed Resolution 661. which 
imposed severe economic sanctions agatnit 
Iraq The vote was 13-2 This Resulutioo 
wa5 acompcchenvivedocument which could 
have cnppled the liaqi etonomy and (he 
reaouaes 

But only two days latci. on August 6. 
precideiH Bush delivered hiv icle vi led specc h 
deciding to send U9 torces to Saudi Arabia, 
as a launching pad lor war against Iraq Tt 
IS almost litibehevablc ihat the Bush 


admiDlmion which had begun to run the 
whole show ot the Secunry Council in tbe 
Gull enns had already sec iN eyes on the 
military soWtioa instead of lening the 
economic sanctions wort In pursuance of 
the American designs, the Seewty Council 
passed Resolution 66S. on August 25, which 
authoi lied the use ol navi] forces to eo force 
Ihe UN embargo lo the final part, it also 
requested the slates concerned to co 
oidinaic iheir actions in pursuit ot this 
rcsotution usi all appropnaie mechanisms 
ol the Military Suit Committee and afler 
consutiaiinA with the Secreury Genera) to 
submil reports CO the Secunty Council iikI 
ii s committee established under Resolution 
661 (1990) to facilitate the monitoring of 
the implcmentaiHMi of this rcMdution 
This resolution wav widely iMcrprcted as 
allowing lor the use of the military force 
lo stop and search the shipments to and out 
ot Iraq But such military measures were 
in contravention ol the procedures lor 
•iction wiih respect to threats to the peace, 
hreae hes »l (he peace and ac Is of aggression 
as sd out in the UN Chancr' s Chapter V11 

Now wc come to Resolution 670 which 
was passed on November 29. authonsing 
the use ot lorcc In parts, rt reads **(The 
Suunty Council! Mindtu) of its duties 
and rvspnnsihihlies under tbe Charier ol 
the UN lor the maintenance and 
preservation ol internalumaI peace and 
security authonses (he counines allied 
with Kuwait unless Iraq on or before I ^ 
January 199) lully implcmems the 
loregoing lesoluuons. lo use all necessary 
means u> uphold and i m p te meiH (he Sec unly 
Council resolution (1990) and all 
subsequent lelcvant resolutions and to 
restore mtanaiional peace and secunty in 
Ihc area Ihis vimially imounted tossing 
Washington permission to declare war 
apmst Iraq after (be deadline But bcloie 
wc examirsc the implications ot this 
resolution let us see how the UN found 
Its influence totally neutralised by the US 
before the January 15 deadline, and then 
besoming a helpless spectator ol events 
during and alter Ihc war 

UN AS A BxmCAL iNCTYUMBTr 

* 

it we keep in view Use US lecml lo the 
UN we tind that the US had caused maximum 
obstrucUems in tiie tunctioning of the UN 
over the kmg cold war period But now 
suddenly, the US had a chiuige of heait and 
It turned tn the UN becaoae M could be 
instrumental in advancing us global 
irucresis and objectivca I do ool. tor cme 
moment, condone ibe Iraqi aggression 
against Kuwait and iheArutal oppression 
of the Kuwaiti pex^e But the poim (want 
to raise is why was Iraq specially chosen 
for punishment in the name of high 
piinciples^ The tads behind the rbeuncal 


nance of ^ BuA aMidibadon. hbwever. 
pnteni a different picture 
One reason it lo be sought in the fad that 
bipolar wodd order has come to an end. and 
Om li leaves the US as the only uodispuicd 
superpower in the world This (act the US 
demcwtraiedclearly (o the world community 
in the Cult conflict and war The US 
domination in the intemacional arena was 
due to Its unique position in the new world 
order and accordingly it was beyond any 
question that the US military reighl. 
diplomatic gear and propaganda machmery 
would wnie the agenda and timetable in this 
conflict and finally deliver deails>blows lo 
s third world country which had interfered 
with ihe Uh interests in the Cull area So 
tar as the ihi rd world counuies are concerned, 
their induence and voices were utterly 
neuirali sed i n Ihc UN by (he US, whi le mou 
of Ihe western governments followed 
Washingion's policy The lonner Canadian 
ambassador to the UN Siephcn Lewi»(1992, 
p $40) said in an interview about the 
enormous powcroltheUSiniheUNinihcsc 
words 

I don’t (hiok even readers ol your journal 
11 c, WoriJ Foiiiy Journaf] can fully 
apprccialethdt when the United States wants 
sotneihing. sets its sights on getting >i, and 
unleashes the lull lorrc of ii5 remarkable 
range ol inllucncc persuasion, veiled 
coercion, promises, and cipectaiions. it can 
get what rt wants And (luit s what happened 
in the Gull War And I think it's 
head breaking that the United Nations should 
be comenpted into the role of providing 
I over tor US lorcign policy * 

Despite Ihe mandate from the UN. which 
specified very exacting and far-reaching 
sanctions agunsi Iraq. i( was clear tram ihe 
very beginning of the Gulf crisis that the US 
wax in the commaikling pmition to dictate 
US terms lor legi ii mi sing us objectives in the 
Secunly Council and thereafter pursue Ihc 
war aims without any hrndranee from any 
quarter 

The unprecedented response to Iraqi 
occupation os compared (O other acts of 
aggression in the recent hisiory is incisively 
pul by the Amencan philosopher and human 
nghu activist Noam CSiom^y (1991. p 19) 

Tbe UN was able to respond lo Iraq's 
aggreuiofi because, for once, (he US 
happened lo be opposed to cnimnal acts, as 
distinct from iu own invasion of Panama in 
the first postX^oM War oei of aggrtsaiOA. 
the Turicuh invaaioa and vinul annexatiM 
ol northen Cyprus. Israd’k invasion of 
Lebanott and annexation of iheGotan Heights 
Isaociions vetoed b) tbe US), the Moroecan 
invacKMtofdie Saharajuqinadon the gnwnd 
that '*one Kuwaii lo the Arab world ti 
enough", it is unjuM for such viit reaourcei 
in Ihe handa of a tiny population, and much 
ebe As for the unprec^iued leveruy of 
Ihe UN saaciiont, that was i direct rewh 



of inttBft US pretturck. cftjokrjr flitf ttreMt. 

vkI Ibo oonidcfiCioaK of die «lf-iDlercst 

(hti mod vile «her po«t«t. greet AAd <mftl I 

Every poJilical oburver knows how the 
peece-keepiAg efforu of (he UN m the cold 
wir hive been fniitnced by the US But (he 
western prepaginde end control led media 
attnbuted (he ineffecoveneea o( the UN to 
The Soviet obstmctioniim and the *shnil. 
^ii'Wcstemrhetonc’of the third world The 
fact It ihil m (he peat 22 yean, the US i4 
by far in the lead m vecoctng the Seumty 
Council reioluiioflb and voting agamii 
General Assembly Resolutionv. on 
aggression, observance ol international law. 
(etronam, human righit violadom. 
disannamcni and so on The second place 
goes to Bntain. (he close ally with 'speaal 
relationship’, France is a distant third and 
(he lormer USSR is inunh In the firai poet* 
cold war UN session <l9g9*90). three 
Secunty Council resolutions svere vetoed, 
all hy (he US Tsvo of these condemned US 
invasion against Panama and the third 
condemned Israeli human nghls abuses a 
similar resolution was vetoed hy Ihe US the 
following May In thcGencral Assembly the 
pattern ol vetoing hy Ihe U.S (along with 
Israel and Rniain) has been the same 

CcONOStK SaSHIONS AMO UN 

The economic sanctions against Iraq were 
the uiughest the svorld nrganisation had ever 
imposed on any country We need not give 
the reasons for these exceptionally stringent 
measures here but niher confine twrsdvcs 
to one question only Why were the UN 
sanctions, which nteied a reasonable penod 
nJ lime In be eflcclive, svere not given a 
chance 

In geneial, we might agree that the 
sanctions imposed by the UN previously, as 
in the case of South Atnca and Rhodesia, 
had not been an unqualified success But Ihe 
proMem did not lie smUi the sanctions but 
with their implementation These sanctions 
proved ineffective because some western 
posvers helped the racist regimes by secret 
and noi-so>secret means Inq, was, however 
in a dittereni situalion To draw any 
analogous conclusion m the case of Iraq was 
untenable rhetone There was overwhelming 
evidence to support the view iha* Iraq could 
not have withstood the pressure of economic 
sanctions for long 

The standard argument offcied by the 
advouies of the use ot force was that (hen 
was no guarantee that sanctions would 
work But as Noam Chomsky peninenily 
comments. ’That is quite true, there ii no 
guarantee that the sun will use tomorrow 
'nicrc IS. however, a strong probability 
(hat in this case the sanctions could have 
been effective, if only because of (heir 
eanordi nary seventy, ani because, for once, 
the usual sanebons busters (the US, Bnlain 


and their alliea) haf^ened to be on board 
a truth that plainly could out be 
expressed" (1991, p 17) 

So far Iraq iv coocemed. it was specially 
vulneribletosancftoos Oil wasthe backbone 
ot Iraqi economy U earned 95 per cent ot 
Its foreign exchange through oil export and 
80 per cent of its tood was export The 
lanclions could have squeezed Iraq badly 
because of the panicipauon ol iu Arab 
naghboun. Iran and Turkey As the Iraqi 
foreign assets amouMing to i 4 billion were 
tr jzen. Iraq vrould not have been able io pay 
any pouible sanctioiN bursting country, il 
thM was possible at all Bcsklev. any sand ions 
bursting country would have been faced 
with that multinational navies guarding (he 
entrances and exits to and Irom Iraq The 
etfecuveness of sancuons would have meant 
that that Iraq inuirrcd the lossot some S 80 
milhon a day in oil revenue f see also *niikur 
1991. p 51 

But whai happened instead ’ ‘The Sucuniy 
Cuumil rushed to mandate a wai loully 
Ignoring the sanctions process No time was 
allowed 10 the sanclioas (o work No 
assessment svbaisoever ol the ctfccdvencs 
(or otherwice) ot saiu (tons was made by the 
Secunty Council flic US and Bniain Ihe 
advocate) ol allowing more lime lor the 
sanciiunv lo exert pressure m the case ol the 
apartheid South Alrna were most rchictani 
to lollow or allow the sanctions approach 
in the case ol Iraq Even in the US Congress 
nearly the rrmonty o( reprcscniativcs and 
senators favoured sanctions instead ot ihc 
war There was every evidence ihat the 
sanctions were having a real hue 
The UN Secunty C ouncil Rcsnfutxm b78 
WA pacsed m Novcmhcf 1990 And within 
a tew days m December^ 199(1 (he Bush 
administration s top inielligciHe olfatal, 
CIA direcinr William Webslci. not a cniit 
of the US policy, testified bdorc ihc House 
Armed Service) Committee about the 
eMectiveneo ot economic sanctions Rk 
whole testimony needs to be read in its 
entirety bccaukc H'pmsems an cxhauuise 
report on the cfleci of the sanctions within 
a very short space of lime A lew excerpts 
trom It as under 

Coupled with the USgovenuneai's increased 
abilKy to delect and follow up on attempts 
to cireumveot the Mock^e. the saec hone 
have all but dwt off Iraq's exports and 
reduced imports to kss than 10 pet com of 
tbev pre lavavon level 
All scctocx of (be Iraq* economy «c tec ling 
the pmeb of sanuioes and maay mdusinea 
bave largely ahui down Most imporUMly, 
(he blockade haa eliminated any hope 
Baghdad had of cashmg in on higher oil 
prscea or its aauure of Kuwaiti ml fields 
The and onbergo have worked 

more etfeeuvely than Saddam probaMy 
expected More than 90 per cent of imports 
and 97 per cent of exports have been khu( 
ofl AMiou^tereiairnugflinf across fnq'a 


borders it is extremely small relative a 
Iraq s pre crisis trade • 

The cut of Iraq s oit exports and (he 
success of sancOons have also choked ^ 
Baghdad s financial resources This, too, 
has been more el fee live and more conqileie 
(ban Saddam probably rxpccied lo fact, we 
believe (hat a lack of foreign exchange wilt, 
inume hcliaq sgreatesto.nnonucdifhculQ' 
Rie embargo has deprived Baghdad of 
lougbly I 5 billion dollars a( foreigD 
exchangeeimings monthly At current me 
of dqileiirai (of fort ign exchange leservck), 
we estinutc Iraq will have nearly depicted 
ds availahlc fnergn exchange reserves by 
next spi mg I/1 m Middle fu\i < (ingrrvrwno/ 
OmrUtiy 199] pplgaRlj 

The (IS Congress in its debate which 
began nn lanuary 10 1991. to conudei a 
resolution whether president Bush should be 
authofiscd tn start war against Iraq, focuaed 
on the quesiiun nl the effectiveness of ihe 
saiKiioRs and embargo The advocates ot 
war had ihcir douhis that sanclinns could 
force Iraq out of Kuwait within the short 
space of time Another at gumcni advanced 
was that the multinational coalition would 
not hold for months i? years because it was 
cunipoved ol cuuntries with divergent 
interests rhere was also the likclv dangen 
10 the Incndly Arab rtfgimes liom inicmsl 
unrest and popi lar uprisings ol their 
populalums (t was therefore neccoary to 
resort to a decisive mihiafy solution Thia 
argument mtaci is an admission of ihe son 
of support (he U.S had Imm its allies in the 
region 

The advocates of sanctions accepted that 
even if sane linns ultimately failed to bring 
Saddam Hu)»ajii down ur force hrm ogi of 
Kuwait. It was wise to give sanctions more 
time because fhc'se weiu weakening and 
JcnKualising the Iraqi army ev^ passing 
day The argumeni u( the advocates of war 
was (hat delaying (he military i^ion in 
favour ol sanciions svould he used by Rte 
I raqi Ion ts Iu I nrtit y ihetr position i n Kuwait 
Against this siond^ argument, the remarks 
by senate majoiiiy leader John Mitchel at 
the beginning of the debate deserve io be 
cited ’ Time to fortify Iraq s detcnccs vnIJ 
do little good if some uf Iraq s planes can't 
fly lor lock ol spare parts ifsome of its tanks 
can t move lor lack of luhncanis, it its 
m(ras(ructure and ability to w.tge war have 
heen weakened II il eventually becomes 
necessary lor the US to wage war our 
troops will have bcnctiicd from the 
additional hmc given (he sand ions to 
degrade Iraq s military capabilities'’ (Jht 
Mtddlt Lau. Cunfiewiimal Qitanetl). 
1991. p W) 

It IS a fact Uui even before the war began 
president Saddam Hussain was forced to 
slop irnining ihe air force cut down 
n&omafisofKC flights due to mamienance 
problems and the shortage uf rel ined ya fuel 
There was a large measure ol agreement in 



(be US miKury Jeadenhip (bit mcHm 
ibcHild be given more time lo wortL It is 
j e p of teJ th« when Geoerai Colin Powel 
Advocated 8 dday in launching the war and 
more time to sancUons to be effective, 
president Bush replied: **! don'tthiok Uiere’s 
rime politically for that atraiefy" (Bob 
Woodward cited by Evan Thomaa, 
NewKttk, May 13. 1991. p 19]. 

Most of (he peace* research studies earned 
on in the last two yean tkave shown d»i if 
sanctioAi had been allowed time, a 
beleaguered Iraq did not stand a chance of 
wiibitanding the international preisures for 
the evacuation of Kuwait. This situation 
would have given a hreathing sp^e for 
urgent bebind-lhescenes diptonucy. Many 
countries, like France. Algeria, Tunisia and 
Iran were really involved for peaceful 
dtplomaiic solution. By various means any 
r e ference to find a diplomatic solution 
(he Anb states was pushed aside by the US. 
Hie efforts of King Hussain of Jordan and 
Yasser Arafat for a peaceful solution Nvere 
mlsfepresented by the US as helping Iraqi 
regime. In fact, Chapter VIU of the UN 
Charter explicitly provides for '’using 
regional arrangements or agencies” in 
disputes and violatiotut of peace and security. 
Article 53(3] enjoins the Security Council 
to "encourage (he developmeni of pacific 
sedlemeni of local disputes through such 
focal avraniemenis or by such regional 
agenciei’V The Arab community, however, 
was not given enoughopportuniiy to resolve 
this conflict. 71)0 carro(*and-8tick policy of 
the US paid off. Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
sahoiag^ any Arab solution to the conflici. 

VoLATinNS OF UN CHArraa 

But by agreeing to January 15 deadline, 
dte Security Council vinually pre'empted 
any such peaceful diplomatic solution. The 
Security Council by its Resolution 678 on 
November 29. io fact, ignored (he 
procedures of the UN Charter, The Security 
Council did not wait to see the results of 
tht implementation of Resolution 661. 
Instead, it was rushed into authorising a 
war led by a command structure outside 
the UN. The Security Council had no say. 
BO control and no influence in starring the 
war. its prosecution or its ending. The US 
was given a green light lo proved as it 
Chose to do. 

This has been the most serious violation 
of UN Ch vter in its history. And this breach 
cttinot be justified or defended on any 
reasonable grounds, whatsoever, wherher 
legtl, moral or political. Harald Munthc- 
Kaas (1991). rightly says that ’>ou cannot 
allow selective usage of iniemationil laws 
and regulations to suit specific purposes ai 
di ffeient times by di ffereni nations md still 
retain the authority of the Charier as the 
**magna carta of peace and security for 


mankxnf^is it was portrayed by US GoQgiess 
4^ yeara igu. IfihM la io (hen the UN Chtfler 
^ he used (0 legitiimse just Aooi anything 
.1 AjiK« vvas 10 do. 

Stephen Lewis <1992. p 539) eoeuotnM 

on the rote of the UN tbua: 

U my view, the Urriicd Nackms semd as 
ao ioiprunatur of teghnoacy for a policy that 
the Untied States wantad to follow aodeiihcr 
persuaded or coerced everyone else in 
support. Tlw Security Council thus played 
fastindloosewtibtbeproviasoAtofthe UN 
Charter. For instanee. itBciioQt were invoked 
undee Ankle 41. but there waa never any 
assessmeat of whether inosf sancuncu were 
workiflf or might week sufficieMly tcfoiT 
die decision was made to resort to force 
under Arttflc 42... The Cbarter did not 
envisioo ihai (be Uailcd Naum would 
funnioA as i veMcle for a superpower hke 
(he United States or acoabtien—US ied— 
to make foreign policy decisions. Nor did 
(tenvision ihai such acoaliuoa would assume 
all audnhty for the la^lemcAation of those 
decision i cannot bdieve (hat ibc people 
who got higeiher ia Saa Pruciaco m 1945 
intended (bat son of lacoasequefUial rote for 
(he liahed Naiioa^e role that sect the 
Umied Nations as a rubber stamp, as an 
organisatnm that is manipulaled on behalf 
of the foreign policy iniere^ and priontks 
of a few very powerfol staiet f 1992. p 539). 

Under (he undue presaure of the US. the 
UN endorsed the use ofmilhary meins which 
the Bush admimsirarion used for unleash ing 
the genocidaJ and destructive war. 

The UN Seevnty Council violated the UN 
Charter on several courtts. But apart from 
these substantive and Ibnnal violatrons. we 
fl nd (hat (he iment of the Qiarter was totall y 
ignored. For example, under Article 33 of 
the UN Oiarter. the states are under an 
obligaboQ to seek a negociatod scokment lo 
aoy dispute which can endanger the 
maintenance of imemational peace and 
security. The Security Coimcil in such a 
situation will call upon the parties to beQle 
(heir conflict by such means as oegotiation. 
inquiry, mediation. cooeiKKion. arbiimtinn. 
judicial seitlemcnt. resort to regional 
agencies, or other peaceful means which the 
parties may choose. In an •nienuticmal 
conflict of such magnitude such as Iraqi 
invAMon uf Kuwait, bfockiug the way in 
finding a peveTul solution virtually m ea nt 
putting the lives and weH-bdng of many 
millions of innocent peo^ at the mercy 
of a murderous war m^hine of the US «)d 
Bntain 

The UN Charter. Chapter VI( deals with 
the situations where threaia to the peace, 
breaches of pe^ aad acts^ aggression are 
c OBcemed The ubjecUv/ as sbpulaied in 
Article 39 is to desermine *Vhat measures 
shall be taken in ^contanee with Afliclea 
41 and 42 to maintain or ream Imemabotsal 
p ea c e «id lacunty*'. 


Affrii dtadOttoftlKw ardclas is rainnrial 
for our underatanding (he m ania tory adions 
of the UN in confllo siuuuions! 

Article 41: The Security Council may dacUe 
vfeat measures not iavd ving fee uieofforce 
aie to be employed to give effect to Its 
decidoni. and fi may call upon (be Memben 
of fee United Nabooi to apply such meai wei. 
These may include complete or partial 
inierrupoon of economic relations aad of 
rail. sea. air. postal, tclegrapliic. radio and 
other means of coremunKsUoa. and fee 
severance of diplocnaiic retations 
Artkle 42: Should ihe Security Council 
conaider feat meaMres provided for in Ankle 
41 would be inadequate or have proved w 
he inadequate, it may take such aciion by 
air. sea or land forces as may be necessary 
10 maintain ot restore iniereiiional peace 
sod security. Such actioo may ioclude 
danonstraiions. btockadeor other operatmiu 
by air. sea or land forces of fee Membm 
^ fee UruieJ Nations. 

A5i mem loned ewl ler. the Security Council 
did not give Ihe sanciions any reasonable 
time to be effective as stipulated under Article 
41 of the UN Charier. Within ferae months 
of the impoaiiinn of sanctions, and wifeoui 
making my d5<sessmeni of their ittipact, the 
Secunly Counal was pushed and rushed 
i nto passing the Reaol uiion 678 on Novemher 
29 seflingthc January 15deadlinelormikiiary 
action hy the US and its allies. In this wuy. 
other peacoful options in resolving the 
conflict were thrown away. The full 
impicmemation of the earlier ceaolutions 
came to nothing. On all these counts, there 
was violation of UN Charier and the 
unde dying principles of the UN rtamtn il'errt. 
And war was accorded legitimacy in vague 
and general term which suited fee needs uf 
the US and its allies. 

LecMJTv riP Rr.toi tmoN 678 

The legal validity of this resolution is also 
doublfu I. It ia supu laied under A rtide 27 <3) 
that '‘decisions of tbe Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an 
afTimiaii vc vote of seven memhers i ncluding 
the concurring votes of tbe permanent 
members”. Chi oa h^ ahstai ned from vot ing 
on the rcaolution and obviously this 
ahatention was noi a concurring vote of a 
permanent member. However, any analogy 
wife Qi iiui * s abstention i n fee case of Kosea 
in fee early 1 9SOs is a very shaky and tenuuus 
precedent, whose details are not needed for 
our present analysis [for details, see Falk 
1992. p 179|. The conclusion in legal tenns 
is felt Resolution 678 by setting fee Jamiary 
15 dead! i oe for military Ktion vic«l aied both 
the Articles 41 and 41 h also violated the 
Security Council vote regulating Africlt 27 
of ibe UN Charter. 

Now we turn to fee substantive aspects 
of tbe Resolution 678. AnJcle 46 of (he UN 


ot aniMd CpTce shall be mi4e by the Secunt> 
Council with (he estiviflce of (he MiUitf> 
Staff Cootmittec" How md unSer whose 
direction md uwtrol wiU the MiUttry Staff 
Conunittee iniUile miliiary niion, that u. 
the iiufliimitn UM ol foice to implemeiHUK 
(IS resolutions (and Mt ID wipe oulof deuroy 
the target iouimy) ’ This ii made explictrty 
clear under Article 47(T) which Nays (hat 
“The reiliury biatl tommiaer slulJ be 
responsible urKler the Secunty Council foe 
(he strategic direction of any armed forcea 
placed ai (he disposal ot (he Secuniy 
Council ” The action ot the US led silica 
totally Ignored every semblance ot legality 
which Revolution 678 wai capable of |( is 
true ihu ihe military staff committee to be 
composed of the chiefv of vuiff from (he 
pennanentmemhervofrhe Security Council, 
had not met unce iW. only the low level 
viatl hi. Id weehly mcelingv Rut all the 
mill juvea by the lonner USSR to revive and 
reviialise the miliiny statt ciuntniUee were 
tel used by (he US At acndcalutu anon such 
as (Ik aulhor i sauon nf t he force i n the Out!, 
Ihe Security (ouncil should have (aim vieps 
In assrmhie (he military stall committee 
Nirthmg ot ihc sort was tried Rut U is 
JduNUil if the US would have albwcJ it 
10 succeed because Washtngion was 
duormim d lo hjvc a free lund (o enuh Irsq 
a» a regional power 
\ Indcr intense US pressure mamp'.laluio 
and c imH and btick diplomacy the US had 
Its way in the Sewuniy ('ouncil Former US 
attorney generof Ramsey Cliuk desenhes 
how president Bush coerced and bribed the 
UN Security CuuKihn purmaance ol hit war 
plans To secure votes the US paid multi* 
billion d(4larbnbrs offered arms for tegmral 
wars, threatened and earned out economic 
rcialiaiiun forgave mulii•billiondollar loans 
(iiKludmg a $ 7 billion loan to Egypt for 
aims) olfered diplomatic relauons despite 
human rights violations and in other ways 
coirupily exacted votes, creating the 
appearance of near umvertal imematsonal 
approval ol US policiei toward Iraq A 
country whidi opposed ibe US. as Yemen 
did lost millions of dollars in aid, as 
promised, ihe costliest vote n ever vast* 
\Wor Crimes 1992. p H] 

The question of the k^ty of the UN 
resolutiofts embargoing Iraq and supposed]y 
authorising (he use of force IS highly suspect 
The whole show was stage-managed and 
run by ihe Bush administration in Ihe 
Secunty Council In hia impcKhment 
resolution against president Bush for high 
crimes and misdemeanoufi in (he fiouse o( 
representatives, which is pnoted in full in 
the Ccftgrfsstonat Record (H Res 86. 
February 21, 1991], the 'cpteaenutive 
Henry B Oonalez. mentioned 'Vihing. 
lanmidating and UireKening of «hen. 
mcluding dK m em bers of the UN Secunty 


^uodl” Coutfez erted (he foUowing 
onmitH bnbea 

lamedialely after (he November 29 vote m 
(beUNaudwmuigtcece (te adnunutraoon 
uabkiefced a S1 eOmiUwo loan for (he World 
Bank to Cbwa aad agreed (u vwet wiih 
Chinese foveram em officials The Soviet 
Umoa was prom ue d $ 7 bilboa in aid from 
vinous couaKnec and shipments ot food 
from the Uniud States Zaut was promised 
fof f tv cBcM of a pen of tu as well as 
mitaary assistance A S 7 bilbon loan lo 
Egypt was forgiven s loea the ^esidsw had 
BoaetbornytofngivtuDdcrUStaw ^yiia 
was piomiscd (hat there would be ao 
iaierf«reiii.e m Ms l^cbenon actions Saudi 
Arabia was pmmtvcd S 12 billion m arm^ 
sales The admiaivuatien eiiempced to 
cuerce Yemen by threatening (he cut off uf 
US funds Tbe US which owes the must 
money b the UN. paid idf 117 imlhai dollars 
of ils debt iramediaiely after ihc vote 
(uthoming ihe usv of furce (Cwier« uwm/ 
Retard lanoary 16 1991 HS2U ciied in 
Wai Cttme* 1992 p 421 

AacacAANt Ki.smNUbBiiY’ 

Lven though the Secuniy Council had* 
authomed nulKary action (lime was no clear 
mandate 'Aliapnmiunangilvhlcssingon 
the nuliitty forco—the Mank check ot the 
Gulf War-^he Secunty Council and the 
Seemarv General mocly watched from ihe 
aidehncs as the UiMeJ States ihd whu il 
wanted without accountability to ihr 
Councir (Jt^sen 1991. pp 563-641 As 
a result Washington was free to i>esin>v 
the Iraqi army and ilie fleeing soldiers m 
many hundr^ ot ihuucands !he UN 
mandate under which the allies operated 
was lo drive Iraq Iroro Kuwait There was 
no maftdaie. as far as I can see, lo commit 
massacre on (hts scale The desiructionof 
economic infravinK lure • a> systematicail v 
and wilful ly earned out m bring I mq in ibe 
'pre-iadustnal age' 

Under-SecRiary GenoaloftheUN, M Mtu 
AhUuan ftjhmitted ftts report to the Secretary 
General oA March 20 oniheposi wv 
sstuanoo in Iraq In the report he writes 

It should however be said at omc that 
nothing dial we^ lead had quite prepared 
us for ibe pardcular form of devastaiioa 
which lus now befallen the coundy Ihe 
recent coefbet has wrougM near apocalyptic 
results upon the cennonue infusouciute iif 
whethadbeen.uiHilIamiary 199l.aralher 
btghJy urbeaned and nKCtunned snmety 
Now most mean ol reoden Ide suppivi 
have been destroyed or rendered tenuous 
Iraq has, for some Unc to come, beet 
raleipicdtnapre udusinalage but with all 
diedjMbdraea of poat'induMnal dependency 
on aa lamssive use of energy and iecbnolo 0 
IWar Cnmes 1991. pp 237 »| 

T>k UN abdiemed its respomibiliiy in 
hvidlreg the conflict It exercised no control 


over (he application of Resolution 6?M No 
clear objectivsrN ol the war or (he means of 
US execution were laid down How long will 
the hosiiliiiec Who will have the 
command of ihc allied loaet. the UN or 
(he US wcir noi made clear The US*led 
coaliuun (ones b> iui possible stretch of 
imagination cituld hi lalled the UN force* 
hvc ryone within the lomdoi s ot the UN and 
ouKide knew iibixit ii Hicsc were not UN 
foitcs I hi sc were (oitlly under the 
commanJ control and di riv lion of the US 
1 hr man m charge c>l (he mtlitat) opcniiora 
the Dcsen Storm* was Genaal ichwarrlu^ 
wlui wjv accountable r< hu boss president 
Bush and no( M is\y organ or offi< lal ot the 
UN Arutpresideni Rush was nuaccountable 
to the UN lot the actual cunducl nl war or 
tm Ivs ua* aims 

Despite dial viohiions of the UN 
Cinsdimionil stiutane (heti was iilencc 
within the luguusalion and ilic press to 
discib)iheproblem> indihccouraofrvenis 
Richard A Faik ot Primeum U«iiversi(y 
ngh(l>sa> Sikiii, (H this milurindicated 
how uimptiic the U^ionnol nvci Ihc use 
ol UN mmhincrv had hc^n since August 
119901 fun rhe iwo suits th ii voted againsi 
RcsDlntinn O^S >tmin ind Cuha failed 
to raise any consiiiuiKrfial ob)CiUon tn thii 
w IV of muccidin^ Overlooking Ihe 
iimsuiuiional iramework of the United 
Nations ioinprnmiscd I Iw imlcpeiKlenceand 
iu\urt of (be oigamsaiinn It w is neither 
healthy noi poliiiially acciptabk lor the 
United Nuions to htbonv (hr ireatiire of 
(hr Dill y re nui ni ng supe* pc a cn n ihc world, 
cs|ii.ualK m the area ol peaic and secunty" 
(Falk 199J p I79| 

rhe hijarhng ol ilw UN and the total 
pcTvrrMiui nt Its pKKuluu snd mandaie by 
(tk US **Jininistrutii>n is i sa.U liapK r m the 
hisior^ ol the world liod> Hire lor ihe first 
iimcmihcpos( toldwaipinikJ the principle 
dial miUiary might iv ihe rule of ihc New 
World Ordei was hrougln home to the world 
Sccrcijuv Javiu I’cie/ de Cudler 

dcila'ed inthLH circumsuncLs ihji 'Hhis is 
i US wai. ncr a UN war ind Ihc Secun(> 
rcMni*l IS tonioilki! hy (hi Umivd States 
BnlAMi and Franc In an article Consider 
Thc-*c While I in And fho Truths They 
Veil the conservative Amcncan cedummst 
William Safiie wrott 

This isnof a I N entoiciiKiu action ihM 
part of Kk UN Chaiki has never been 
invoked Instead this is a lollective defence 
auiluiriMd by Ihc Seiuni) Couniit similar 
toihcKomiidclimi which means that the 
ii.v»1uiihns cannot be revokid withoul 
American concuncnie America shows 
obedirncc io tlv I N hut cshcdience it a 
while Ik The fighung v D.ilmon determincb 
itnkmaiHmfl/Hitaidlu/fitite February26, 
19911 

In case ot miliiarv opc r jiiun and Ihaoniy 

asala^tieson alter h iMn«?cAhausied other 



options should ihe Socumy Cououl 
hnveionduktedtbemilitai) operaiion under 
Its name The UN tJX>op> sbwid Iwve had 
the UN Dig undcr«i UN military comnund 
andLooirol rhel'NSccrciarvOeneraliavier 
Perez de Cucller aOei the end vf ihc war 
achnowtedged ihe lack ot auihmiiv which 
IheUNexpaKiKcd indlheWii) Kcsoluiiun 
676 was anpiemenicU In a speech a( Ibe 
UmvettJiy ol Bonkaux on April 22 199) 
he said Ihe Secunly C<wrk.i| needs to 
pittefve tor itself the aaihoniy Ui exeiciNe 
guidance supetvuwin nrccmuolwithrespevi 
(0 the carrying out ul actions auihonied by 
It It was cle44riy a cniicism ul the US 
uaurpaiion ot the UN authonty He added 
"It IS impunani that this special pcwvr [the 
veto power of ihc five pcmuncni momberc) 
» exercised in such a manner as to ovoid 
imbeJances in the inicmational rsimmunity 
u well as in the Uni led Nations 

To pul ihi mouer m very precise and 
concrete lemis this war was not the United 
Nations war Richard Palh is absoluiely 
correct to |K)inr oui that the authorisation 
to unleash the Gull War rested on an 
exlremely weak loti lulaunn Recuurxeiowar 
demontiratcd ibi weakness of the United 
Nations in relation to ils own charter lar 
more than it added to the US claim that iiv 
politics were a justiJiable solutHm to the 
Gul) crisis Because iheUnited Nations gave 
III blessings to the war does not mean this 
course action was lopitimatc (1992 p 179) 

This tact the UN Secretory CcnaalTHrre/ 
de Cuellct candidly admitl^ aflei ihe war 
IA a speech to the 1 uiupcan parliament rn 
StrwbcHirg on April lA 1991 whetc he 
declared The viciury ol the allied or 
coalition countries uver Iraq is mK H all a 
victory for the United Nations because this 
war was not iis war It was not a Uniud 
Nations war Cenerjl hchwan/kopl was nut 
wearing a hhic helmc i He elahoratcd that 
for a war mhe (egiiimaic and just nowadays 
It has 10 he suihonscJ and regulated hy the 
jmviMons lit the UN Charter This sort ot 
war had tu be initiated only as a last resort 
and decided upon by the world i onununiiy 
as repicseinedby the SccuiityCouncil He 
added The csuhlishmc^ ot a new world 
Older aboui which so mui h has been said 
wdl have to take place withi n the Jrame work 
ortheUni(edNaiion» butofaUmted Nations 
that does not resort to double sUndanJv— 
al/iuied Ndbiins whose impamaliiy ensures 
us credibility jciied (rom Munihe Kaas, 
1991 p71 

The former Scctetary General a cautious 
and peacclul person, no doubt could have 
asserted his authonty and iittervencd to 
prevent the transgressions against the 
functioning of the SecuniyCouna I But his 
ipeecbei and comments after the end of war 
have revealed condu sively the ex tent of the 
power and influence the US exercised in the 
United Nations 


The aim ol the UN Charter wu to 
"jrm Maui intemancMnl peace and lecnniy" 
and 1o save Ihe soccaeding genenCioru 
tram war But the most powerful western 
countries led by the US totally manipulated 
the UN lor a war «4iich could have been 
avoided Theopboos to a peaceful setlleniax 
ot a ^'flo^Bt cooflici were not allowed A 
rcgKXKal confiKl was Lrinsioniied into a 
glcibal conflict by the US Contrary to the 
VIC wvul tlic svesiem victors andtheaiphona 
surruunding the desinieuoo of a thud world 
cnutuiy Ihe Gull Warm my evaluauoo was 
an act ol gerKKuk and inhuman barbanty 
PrcsidcniBushannoimanfthecease tire on 
February 27 proclaimed to the world This 
IS a vicMy lor the Uuted Nations, lor Jl 
mankind lor the rule of law and for wive 
IS nght This pronouncement was a lota) 
faJsific atinn of whal actually h^ happened 
The desiruciion of a third world country 
killings and nvuming of many thousands 
of defenceless civilians massacring ot 
hundreds ot thousand of fleeini soldiers 
hurving alive in the sand ihousind ol 
dclcncckss soldieis violations and 
manepul iiiioa ol 11N at kavt does not appear 
to me tnbe the victory lot the UN mankind 
or the rule ol law 
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New Technologies and Emerging Structures of 

Global Do minan ce 

P PuriLiyastha 

Wliena \ iht existing \cfnanif appfars to offer hnU opportitntiy to counirtes hke tndia to break out of the 

pie sent stian^UhotJ of tet hnologieal lucnopotxAontrof hv atfsanced count rte\ and MNCi, the potential exists fof 
t alternain e U cknologu al parodtgmx hosidon tontemporary advancedknem ledge fn other words, the choice 

ts not onl\ bi tween \urrendeiinit to a jumoi poitner lote or following an autarkic reinvent the-wheel mode Even 
at thi pu unr high le\et of u unte and u<hnolog\ knowledge India does have the capability m lermt of human and 
/manual resourtes to punut other options 


THLgJt>b*tl (ktniiniUi^c m uihoAlo^tod^y 
by A haiHlIiii i>l iiMJnines is n 4 kicrmiruiM 
tn iliudurmg iilobjl reUliunv bvlh 
eiponomiijll) uiO fK>liiK<Llly Iheupcning 
ot thu J wihU c 4 cHKimics under hind B^nk 
dffgis IS pioviding iht muhm 4 itnftdi 
cofpiirjunns (MNCs) imiy inb> laigci ind 
Urgir iiijs ol globU uotiomv with 
tCLtmulogy pi lying i viinl tak in ihi pnistss 
ScN I dunce in s morldismunHuK 
inoblegiwi bui uiirnpciiiiu Uii kI lining 
independenic InihisjmJc wsHilksiiniik 
the rule n| lulinoloify m shaping rcUiuns 
betwMn ciiunrni s ind (heir iiiiplii Jiions Inr 
(he third wnilJ 

Quite olkn disinssions on icchwilogv 
concenirdk <in its rtl iinmtolhc dcvdopnieni 
process aiHl tlis ^viuunny In miki such 
di scuss 11 ws li i hi Kjlogy 1 s seen js .in ciik rnal 
tdcUir Some of the ccononik ihcuncs h ivi 
ettcni pted to some in ici ms wi ih k c hnulogy 
hy incorpoi iiiiig ii is ui inU|i il pnrt or ihc 
economy rmhu thui m ciiogcnnus I ktor 
The discussions husssscr hivs hesnnion 
on the cvonnmic uipk ilmns ohcchoologv 
uthcr than loc using on Uchnology itscll 
withits<i«ninnsid>naiTiiis Wckcl purely 
lor the purpose ol ihsirntinn ilisirrpiirUAt 
(o (iincfmnte on iichnolopicd issues 
pjiticuUrly with ivspcci to iht poicniidl o( 
ihiid world cdUMncs tiki Indu to emerge 
from Ihc cuiicni icUlions ol dcocndeiius 
This does run imply that any kchnulugical 
desk IcpitKni u ill auiiwi uk dly ir in» 1 dic into 
economic dcsdopmcni hut t ithcr to pouu 
out Ihe nu.css.iry condiiiotis im desclufmem 
wilhoui III tnv wry implying ihai they are 
autlnicnl ccmdiiiuns as suell 

As slated i uliu there IS inccJioohsiraci 
out the Oomnn id icchnoUigical discourse 
from iluii ol the economic one An adverse 
bidance ol pay mcni s m ly i mply luhmUogical 
depcrsdcncc hut ii rlsi> may nm One has 
only to look at the l.ugcsi deNur nation^ 
(be US» to tetlivi ihat a one to one 
correupundtnee ni economic issues with 
techisological ones is ii lught with certain 
dangers Ihc US s mmngilielaigcstdelicit 
ecennmy m ihs wm ^ ss th i huac advene 
boiitwc ol pay me m « h i k 111 s ilso leading 


I he world k»hiu»lngivally Cenam oil 
econoniks ire surplus to itode icrmi hul 
compleicly dependent icchnotogically A 
buoyant ccoftflmy docs not necessanly 
impiv a i( rhnnlogic&lly healrhy oneitisi as 
a sick ccoiKimy dc^ not necessarily 
indicoie icchnniogical backwardness In 
the long run (ci hnological odvaiKe should 
ironslaiciisdt intneennomu. odvaikc while 
icchnoloficil backwardness would result 
in kcotuimic dependence However it is 
kssiniiil 10 csiihlish the parameters ol 
UchnologK il dependence in order to 
idiniiJy the polcniial lor juronofiious 
icchnolo^u il disclopnient 

htKNOtCXiS AMDDtn*4MMl 

7 he post world w V scenario hod a nu mber 
ol new 1 ktojs which were to chonet the 
naiuic ol luhnoiogical •claiions between 
nations 7 he oewly indq>eiidcni nations 
hod uime on the global scene with liitic 
industrial base and a cleir desire lo 
induMnolise The emergence ot a powerlul 
soiiJisi bloc did piovideihe possibility 
ol n .1 lining rrl ilivcly mure miiiottvc with 
(he developing countries than ihcir 
technolnpcil dcsciopment might have 
oibcrwisc allowed A number ot them 
emborkedon a p nhof industrial devciopincni 
sviih the avow^ aim ol self reltince even 
though technological expertise was largely 
wiih the advanced counines bicepi lor 
*i lew ciHinines like India which hod seen 
some induvtnol dcvelopmenr earlier most 
ol the newly independent coumnes hod 
very wc ik technological or indusinaJ hove 
In this sjiuaijoo wesiein notions devised 
an initial strategy wherein Ihc dos'd oping 
counenes were to supply raw moienals and 
agriculiiiral commodities while the 
manul Ktunng sector would renuun largely 
vnihin Ihc advanced couMnes This policy 
was attempted to he applied hy ihc svest lo 
India also Tcchndofies.for sled steam 
lurbmes boilers and phannaceuiKds were 
denied by svcsicnt nadons/raanufaciurers as 
a pan ol (his policy It was only when India 
sianed negotiations with the ^vier Union 


and ease kumpean counnes that weatem 
companies reluctantly agreed to panicipite 
in li^ia s indusinal development 

Even though Ihe above western scheme 
of disfsion nt labour did soon break down 
101 coumrKs like India Bro/d. Korea, etc. 
in overall term the thud woild did beewne 
suppliers ul largely raw materials to (he west 
while imponiDg manulociured goods Irom 
them However with a number ol third 
world countries breaking into the production 
ol manu laci ured goods, the western strategy 
lu/ivii Ihc third world correspondingly 
shitted emphasis from supply of 
mar ut ociu red goods to supply ol knn w«hn w 
lor Ihe manulaciuftd goods and equipment 
lor the capiial goods sector Lven with the 
cnnsumcrguodssecior theweslwaspivpiired 
to p III with technology for consumenlcnts 
through licences jinnt ventures or through 
suhsidiaiics Howes cr what was not 
iranslcrred was the ability to produce new 
designs and new products In other words 
the mooopoly ol generaiion ot knowledge 
still icmatned within those companies who 
were entenng into such agreements wiih 
third world cmilies Here was the genesis 
ol icchnologkol dependence which was to 
lead to repetitive collaborations as newer 
aod newer products come into bang TTie 
new designs and products were uoed lo 
discipline (he third world partners vdn 
lacked the tools to independently develop 
the some 

ITk icsponse of countries like India was 
to build a high protection bamer tor the 
home market while actively promoting 
indigcnisahon Though much is being wntien 
today about the failure of this strategy, and 
thoe ts certainly much that could be ^Ited 
with It (here is little doubt (hat the ^lity 
of Indian industry to produce a variety of 
goods and lo develop crucial skills in a 
whole range ol areas, was the result of this 
policy ODehaionlytolookainaghbounfli 
economies and the paucity ihera of both 
locally made products and local skills in Ihe 
entire gamut of industnaJ goods lo realise 
the signihunce ot the eartier production 
system 



Agijul LmCruoTATinwoLoov 


Wongly uvTcldtod ta the imouiK ol ^eel 
and energy hemg u>ed by a given economy 
Hiwc>i.r wiihinegniwUtodhemlonnanon 
sector in idvanted inunmcv whii h tod^y is 
ofthe order ot2S per cenlol then economy, 
such tOTrelaiions do not wiiit anymore 
Further auudyulacrosv vxiionolindusmal 
and cunsumer prcHiacK will show (hat the 
40R^>lexiiy oi iod)v ^ piiHlucts is grcdier 
Ihan tor a siinihi rings ol priKhklv ol the 
earlierpenod ApatiUurnihcJynanui nature 
nt tec hnniogy icday ii i s also iht c ixnplcxity 
ot both the pcDtlucts and the produuioo 
systems that has a m lal heart ng on i he policies 
lor engendenng sell reliance 
The earlia aiiempls at sell rehance wu, 
a< allcady staled i har k leriscd hy i highly 
rcgulaied syslcm consisung nt impuil 
loniroK and produshon comn>l> These 
lonlrols weic physical and required the 
adminisintise machinery to he tully 
knowledgeable both about ihc oiUiire of tlte 
1 iiBc I cgul aiions and the entn e i ange i if pmducti on 

vysients Obviously the speed with whKh 

Nevertheless,eveniftheregimeufphysica] sccnino where comiiumui ctiange it the technology was (hinging and i he lomplexiiy 

and flual protection did lead to 8 large range order ol the day Pnndpleaol sleel making ol ihc sysiem wetc also tesponsiMe tor the 

ot manutactureJ goods being produced dcvelopmeni ot turthne^. etf changed lar ciisis ol this sysiun lliv system was 

indigenously or with know how from abroad, slower then (han ihe i urrent technologies piedicakd iijKin i |i itunalislic bui a 

It did not really lead to the avowed nalional which are bcine driven by the micro kmiwleOgcahtc hncimney which hid lo 

objecliveotselfahance Inlact wiihinthe ekctronii revofuiKin 11 change is nni so guide the Pei IghnginiKKciii sol ihc industry 

protected market monopolies developed rapid lodigcnisaiionwuuki mean the abliiy Instead, wc ripidls developed a predatory 

which were quite comfortaMe with the system to increa^ progressively the indigenous burctiKiacyandim*niqHilyncxussyhichwas 

of protection and content to boi row second content and reduce the imported one over to piovide a hairier ingtimth iiscit under 

rate technology (rom (he west to produce a penod ol lime hruiging the indigenous ihe ehange'd eontcai 

ihird'fitc goods in India la other words, contentloavcryhighlevel Insuchaskhemc In a siluation ol physical eonimls and 
production of knowledge, crucial lo the import subMiiuuim n the key'-once a capacityspecilieaiions nisJillieuUlomake 

developmeni ol the next generation at technokigy is borrowed, it only needs to elliucnt use ol new technnlogics With 

tedmologics did nM take place within such generate lU inputs from the uiunuy iiscll increasing complexuv ol the production 

monopoliea The public sector enterprises in in order for sdfrHiance to be aclucved system maim lining physical conirols 

some areas did provide MJitablethruats But Though, the need lo aasociaie R and D hecomc mcicisingly dilhculi li iseaay lo 

they too svere soon to enter into a scries of lostituoons with import of technology was show that if the number ul products to he 

igreesnenis wnth MNCs in the 70s and HOs alao articulated as a part of thi s scheme lha c c om ml led i ix i eases physK al l> (he regime 

reducing them to juiuor partneri m the was very lifdc activity on this tront The ot c imimls wi 11 he r.Kcdwnh an exponential 

technological syaiem This, coupled with twain. R and D instiuiiions and industry imica'^dl wiKMuaJunihesysiem Physical 

the perception of the prevailing political rarely met,and the talk ol associating Rand lontiols would then simply slow down the 

culture regarding the imlrhcow' propertiea D insututions with the industry remaining processing ol inlurmation and linally the 

of Uie public sector was to see an erosiofl mere lip>service flow or goods budding m an esiia lime lag 

oflhcirrolemdeveloptngnewtechnologiei While $0k and early 60s were to ^ of a Inrlyhighpropor lions Only laice houses 
The earlier policy ol indigemsation was generally stable technology regimes and could 'short ciicuit this time hg by 

concei ved wi thin a framesrori of relatively enenaion ot producuoo as the major thrust i nii oduci ng large scaK. corru ption i nto i he 

simple and stable nature of production this wastoiadcallydiA^ in the succeeding sysicm It should be noted that this time log 

systems Techuriogy was presumed to he decades The dcvelopmeai ot micro was also bang mtioduccd it a iimc when 

rather static and changing much slower than etectroiucs and cheap computing powei was tec hnology w is in its most dynamic phase 

the perceived pace of mdigeoisation to introduce a new dynamism in almost all It wasnot unusual m (hi goudolddavs when 
However, the rapid growth of new production technologies and the capital goods ihcdepanmeniofcleclrumcslDODrcigncd 

technologies and changes to old ones were sector Apart from the (Native speed of suptane in all matters ckcironiis, to have 

to belie these expectation Only in the change of technologies in the 7(h sid Mh DOBlinallyagieeioibcimpimof iconipiiter 

immediate post war context was the there was another major developmcia that <*nly when it hadbrsomcobsolete Ohvioiisly 

productiiMi systems relatively stable, the was taking place globally in the system ol the regime of physical soimioIs was 

plcmre changing drastically from the late production The post 60s period was lo see geneiating neither sell n hai tc noi qrowTli 

60s onwards Technologica ot (he 5(b and an mcreasmg d^re e ol complexny ot the Globally the dcscUipmcm ol intorma- 
eaily 60s wereteliOvelydifrerefii compared sysiam of produciinn Tbe ability lo non uchnniocies UJ u\ ihs otiieixing 

to today* I technokiftes They were relatively incorporate 'imeJIigence in the proOucis imporiante ot tnowJidk miinsive 

mature, i e, hid been deireloped some ume wm alsoioseeihedevelopnwmelawhole tiidiMiu^ Wi '•u » inj ihi term 

back and were DO( ^ ^6 changes range of new induscnai and consuraer knowUlge munsus iiUicitInn science* 

Thus a scheme ot iQdtgenisMion such products Earlier it wasrelanvely simple to basid sims (he Ivm dimiies i mure 

te ch nofog fci wdiffsTentfromatechnological estimate a country's devel^tmi—u was dcuiMunstu Jium ihm iliu t xisung in 
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prteiicc Hitherto R ind D intensive 
induitne^ were largely ehemicali 
pharmabeuiicaK aero^p^tAd maieriali 
With miuo eleuronRN and inIcmiMiion 
lectinologieSi ii much larger domain of 
RandD intensive ur knowledge imeribivc 
induitries have heen estahlished The 
chemical and pharmaceuiical sectors are 
R and D-iniensive hut not necessarily 
knowledge intensive in the same way as 
iDlormation technologies arc Once a 
product IS lound in have certain properties 
duplicating It IS not dillicult The 
importance of patent protccliiMi lor this 
aecinr stems really Irom this specilicity of 
the industry Micro electronics has 
generally been identified as the hrsi 
knowledge based industry Biotechnology 
IS the next Jn the 80s and now m the 90s 
biotechnology is poised lo enter into a 
vanery of sectoi s including agnculture and 
animal husbandry In the next section the 
nature of the micro electronic and 
biotechnology revolutions will heexanuned 
before we discuss the mterganooal division 
ot labour which is currently laking shape 
under dwir aegis 

KHowLswa ]^rTtnalVF iNDimitLs 

IVic IS a tendency 10 relertotheadvaiKod 
lecbnolofies as science based Such 
deriniiHMU lend to projeu the rdmionahip 
between iciCDce and technolo 0 m too one* 
aided a way It tends to picture technology 
u derivative of science and thenion is an 


incorrect rcnection of (he rriatioA between 
s( tence and lechrK^ogy Koowledge'bascd 
technnlogiec have been offered as a bener 
descnpiKHi Nevertheteas. both terms can 
be construed lo imply ihai other 
technologies are net bairt on science, or 
knowledge' For these reasons wc prefer 
the term knowledge •intensive such 
icchnofofies generally also being science 
and R and D inieniive The micro* 
eleclioflics revolution brought to (he fore 
that knowledge as a conun^ty could be 
the mayor cosi nl a product Apart Irom 
labour and capital, ibe two traditional 
(actors ot production Knowledge or human 
capital IS increasingly becoming important 
10 the production procesx [Truman 1982) 
Inlonnahun technology and bKNechnology 
have been idetuified as the major knowledge* 
intensive industries today Hosvever these 
are not the only R and D-mtensive 
industries in tau irmlrtionii engineering 
indusines are also becommg locTeasngly 
RandD intensive For iRStance. (he Airbus 
IruJustnesconsocTium in E ur op e was formed 
speufically to meet the soaring R and D 
costs which no single company was able 
to meet individually Knowl^ge uuensive 
industries difler from such indusinev in 
only one aspect the cost of koowtedge as 
an intangible is a large pv of the com ot 
(he commodity Itself Tha^karen example 
of ihia IS sottwne. where the com of the 
tangibles, namely, sottware medu and 
mamiaJs, are vety snail com par ed to the 
total cost ol the softwaeai such However, 


the diatiochon between knowledge* 
intensive induttnea and other R and D* 
intensive industncs would recjuire a more 
detailed analysis than is possible here and 
may. mdaed, not ba aa sharp as made out 
above In the next section we describe tbe 
implications of knowledge-inlcnsive 
1 ndustnci for rheexum iniemational (fa VI uon 
ol labour 

Infomtalion technology cm<unpasaea a 
large domain covering electronics, 
computen. software, telecommuntcauons. 
industnalcontroUidc *niem]cro<leciTwiici 
ccvolulion hai been likened to a second 
industnaJ revolution (Rada 1982] Unlike 
the first nocnxlectronics seeks (o bring 
into Its ofbit the traditional whua collar 
occupations also which were earlier tboughi 
lo he relMively immune to automation and 
obsolescence Ihe last 20 years have shown 
conclusively that infomution technology is 
(he key to future mdusinal development 
Mayor changes in industry as a whule which 
Arc directly linked in iracro elccironics ait. 
as follows 

* lower plant design margins are required 
as temperature, pressure regimci can be 
cuntrolled within i much narrower band due 
to superior controls 

* computensed design permits opumiscs 
solutions losvenng equipment costs 

* beuci controlt reduce wastage e g, in 
steel plants wastage comes down to ^ per 
cent from 20 per cent 

* greater flexibility in terms of flexible 
manufactunng systems batch processing 
tysiems etc 

* iighier link to the market through better 
mformaiion flows and response to (hr same 

The consumer goods sector has also 
benefited enormously from embedding u( 
intelligence in the produces Hk ubiquitous 
rnKTOprocessoc is now not only i pan of (he 
much advertised smart missiles but also 
embedded in a range of domestic equipment 
The electronic industry has created a whok 
range of consumer products which did ncx 
exiM earlier orif it did. was restneted to a 
very smilJ due segment 

The importance of information 
technology lies not only to the role H 
mcFcasingly plays in industry, but in v% 
penetration into almost all branches of 
industry and all spheres of creation of new 
knowMge Entities having an edge in this 
area can therefore domtcuie a whole range 
of industnes Today, there is an intense 
competitionglobally todetenmne who seta 
the pace m this sector HMt is also why 
the control regulaiioni like COCOM 
initially introduced to control flow of 
technology for the eastern block and now 
iMeeasiflfly directed at the third world, 
conceonte on diis area the size of the 
information technology market itself is also 
quite signiflcant in i4 own rtghi It is 
esomated (hat the nae of the information 




i^duiokify teeiorii 2S per ceM of ckc QNP 
for the O^D cowtrtes. Tible 1 ibewt dte 
nUmaied tin of the merfcet in 1991. 

Ihe USendJepmdominKietwoiniporunt 
lectors of Infonnetioa lechnology. In 
software, the US bis 60 per cetn market 
share while in ieDi*cooducior chip 
pcodicison. Japao donboates with 50 per 
cent the US following with S6.5 per cent 

It is also intotiting to note the directkKu 
(hat iAfonMtion lechoologiei are taking. 
The coming together of lelecommurecauoQs 
and ccmputen has forced atficegic alUtAcei 
io industry. Companies in computan just 
had to be in telecom es well, and vice vena. 
Simllarl y. chip-maUng cenpanies are beiiig 
increasingly locorporved as a pen of thi' 
alMinee since the already high R andO costs 
are roughly doubling with each successive 
generation of chips. The 4 Mbit 
chips based on O.g micron techndogy i» 
estimated to have cost $ 2 billion to develop, 
a cost which hss to be recovered within the 
est i mated lifC'ipan of seven years before its 
obsolescence (Micn><r/rcrnNiki Moeriof. 
September 1990). Each successive gerteration 
of such chips will require approximately 
douNe the inveitmenl while the period for 
recovory is expected to shrink to three yean 
from the current seven years. Thus the 0.5 
micron 16 MBit DRAM chips being 
iniruduced now has cost (he companies an 
investmetu of (he order of S 4 billion, while 
(he 0.3 micron 64 MBit DRAM chips will 
require an astronomical investmeni of $ B 
bUlion and is expected to be introduced by 
1995. a scare three yut% after the introduction 
of the 16 MBit chips. 

As a part of these strategic realignments, 
US corporations Including IBM have now 
been permitted to join (he S 5 billion JESSl 
Project for development of sub*micron 
technologies. Similarly. European compereea 
are joining SEMAliBCH. (he US semK 
conductor initiative. There is thus a globel 
pooling of resources in hardware, certainly 
in the basic building block, the chip. 
However, tiiese strategic alliances are being 
forged increasingly b et we e n MNCi breakii^ 
out of their traditional operational 
boundariei. It does appear that the shape of 
future such alliances will tend to be more 
global than nmionally bound, even counting 
the EEC area as a ^nation*. fBSSl and 
SBMATECH notwithstanding. However, 
ntfional ini tiati ves will provide a major ihAM 
to new technologies, pwiieularly as the state 
will increasingly have to underwrite a mqjcr 
part of R and D cosu. 

A part of the software industry is also 
bang drawn into the strategic alliances 
being formed globally. Tire system level 
software, as distinct from application 
software ji closely tied to hardware. 
Software companies like Microsoft, who 
deal with system software are IncrBasingly 
becoming a part of the siraiegK alliances 


beiag forfed in hartware The applirertoe 
software CDOpmiki however, are idreively 
ind epai ^ent. predudog software whkii Is 
compmibfe lo a wide rv^e of hardware 
piatfoma. and dui trend is likely to condnue 
and even iaieosify. 

In bo. the role ^ the Kate in this scenario 
Ualsoenergingasioir^oraM factor. This 
is pafticolarly visible io Europe, where 
different stices play major rolei Id direct 
iovesoiKflO «id hutituiMad support lo R 
and D progrunores both naliooelly and 
ioereatiAgly in muld'amion coUrtoraOoRi, 
loJ^MO. the ttaee has always playedamq|or 
role In supporting and otherwise proAOting 
R and D te ckarly id enti fied (hnw areas 
designed to establish and roainiain Japanese 
dominance in advanced technologies. The 
role of (he state in the US it, as usual, less 
transpaiem but is nevertheless lubeianlially 
intervendonifl end, increasingly in the new 
context, assertive In its effocu to promote 
US co rpome inreresu globally. The US 
government are not only pusbing 
pramMional measures domestlcdly and 
abroad, but are alto dhacting punibve or 
control measures against currenl or poterKial 
rivati—this role is increasingly being 
wknestod particularly in the area of high 
technology. 

The cOii interesung mta of change is m 
siartHip coats, Tlie costs of starting a new 
chr^making venture in (he early TOt. the 
initial period of (he micro*doctromc 
revolution was about $ 2 million 
[Comnwnwaaith Working Group I9B6|. By 
the mid40i H had risen to $ 100million and 
today Hands ai about $ 300-S 400 roillkin. 
Obviously companies like INTEL end 
Motorola could join the big league even 
though (hey stmd small nnee they entered 
the Add wbea start-up costs were lou. In 
the current scenario, entering chip-making, 
even with somebody else't deaige. will cost 
$ 30Ck$ 400 million provided, of course, the 
orifina] chip mamifanurer is prepared (o 
license the chip. However, the R and D costs 
for new chips we extremdy high and this 
precludH any but (he realty l a rge c ompanies 
(and^ large state-supported ones) from 
entering this area and dnis perpetuates the 
dominartce of a few playen. Only South 
Korea has been d)le to break into this league 
and ire Radiy channdlsii^ huge funds into 
R and 0 aini^ at estaMishu^ atedmological 
base for future growth. 

Paradoxically, the picture as regards 
software start-up costs is quite different 
Due to large-scale iotrodii^on of PCs. 
inveaimems required to start a software 
company are quite low. la softwve. since 
portability between differoK mtthmes has 
been an imponant cnierton, ortt CM develop 
aod'traasfer complex application software 
even from PCs to large tuchlnee without 
larioui probl em s. With continooua tkop in 
hardw ire coats, aad the tn u imlc oinpiqbility 


tbd Runifncnuen bcseningly provid e is 
response to user raquirermoU, It is pnesiMe 
to produce sophisticated up-maxkei 
applicabofi software at relatively low costs. 
As elreedy argued, the knowledge 
incorporated into the software is the mhloi 
input and therefore physical i nvcstritfnts are 
comparatively low. Even for super 
con^wlen.the massively parallel compu^ 
tystm have lowered the com of hardware 
dramaiically. The Indiu supercomputer 
made by C-DAC cost only about R$ 15 lakh 
against S 2 million for the CRAY from the 
US. *nMis, it is possible to make an entry 
into such areas also with much lower cotta 
ihan pcaceived earlier. Interestingly again, 
profit margins are higher m software than 
in haedwree. It is estimated that the margins 
in hardwire are appraximiicly 10 per cent 
agaiAM about 25 per cent in software, 
Obviously, knowledge-intensive products 
can extrect a higher margin through tile 
monopoly of knowledge unlike the hardware 
produ^. 

Where does India stand with respect to 
information techno logics 7 A detailed 
analyvs of 1 ndia* s perfonnance in thii sector 
is availaMc elsewhere [hntayastha 1991). 
There ha.s been a stettly nei outftow cd 
foreign exchange in this sector which Is 
heaviest in industrial controls and 
lelecommunicatiofis. While the balance of 
psymenta may not be the only criteria, there 
It little doubt chat in the crucial industrial 
sectors, viz. process controls and telecom, 
there la little indigerwua development and 
India u almott totally tied to cechoolofies 
'borrowed* from MNCs. In computet 
herdware, the PC-baaed market has been a 

boon. Even here, the goods produced are net 
globully competitive and the importcontem 
is still in (he region of 60 per ceni-TO pa 
cent Exporu in this sector in the put have 
been largely 'switch trade' to erstwhile Sovlei 
Union end Eestem bloc. In software, India 
has entered only the low-value data 
proceuing market while importing heavily 
in the high-value market, ITie result Is thai 
in 1991. against an expon of Rs ISOcrorc, 
(he Indian imports in software were to the 
rune of Rs 750 crore. And a lo( of software 
ihit came bundled with (he equi potent is not 
included in the above import ftgure. 

In dki{hmaking, after the destniction of 
the Semiconductor Complex, the Indian 
presence is very weak. In the 70s. India and 
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Sonh Korea were ro«fUy « p« ttt iMa 
MOM. While SoMtt Korea hta d e rekped 

apace, piftaculwfy m chip-Bakio^taAi hre 

lifged Tar b ehio d Wbcreas iimattaenli ia 
diip'fflalpaf were rdadvely low la iboae 
dayi. the entry costs today are vcey hich- 
However, dure U Httk doubt that withoid 
dap-iDiddni eapMity. one caay as welt 
live up the elecmac industry. The Mireik 
Te ch iwlofy Contn^ R^Bse (MTQt) aad 
the Nuclear NotKProljfcndon Act (NPH 
both have as dMsr target a range of electronic 
fooda IS well. Not bavioi cbip^makiag 
capability the ref o re , abo means a much 
waakabregainini poeitiea in these smepc 


Brnrecsfounv Am Rmnia Dev.oreatfn. 

Biotechnology is increasit^ly becoming 
a new factor in imamadonal ecooenik and 
leehooiofical lelationi. lu future develop* 
menu sadt to span a wide ran g e' fr om 
phamaceutical/chefflical industries to 
aghculture and animal husban^. Hiihcita 
agncnttiire and animal husbandry have been 
largely untouched by the revoluilen in 
knowledge*intensive lechnologiei. With 
bMiechnolofy. Im u eh d g e -ire wai ve products 
are encroadting into these secton as well. 

Pul simply, genetic engineering and a host 
of new techniques permit s number of new 
products 10 come into the market IV table 
bdow gives some idea about the size of the 
biotechnology market, even though the 
figures are goesstimBles and proiections. 
The market has yet to see a maior boom 
although the potential is already more than 
evident. Although, Gencntech, the iacgcA 
eompviy in this sector, has yet to make 
profits while it has mveated billions of dot Iws 
into research already, the potemal is truly 
enormous. 

Biotechnology*I entry into pharma* 
ficuticals, Chernies and food additives can 
provide aliemaiive routes to produce a range 
of products which ire today the monopoly 
of a few MNCi. Precisely for this reason, 
chemical MNCi arc providing the major 
support to biotechnology research so that it 
can be corttrdled from the outset. Earlier, 
econonues of sca]e*dictated a certain pUni 
size requiring a large amount ol capital. 
With biotechnology it is possible to scale 
down the production levels so that the eniiy 
point Investmentj for such plants becomes 
much lower. Further, costly laboratory 
equipment can be avoided with the use of 
products of biotechnology which give 
accurate results and are yet oot expensive. 
However, the K and D costs to produce new 
knowledge is extremely expensive, and 
provides the major lever of control. 

Agrkulftut wo^soen see radical changes 
due to biotechnology. Kiiherto, certain 
nations have had climatic advanuget 
regarding certain producta wch as spices. 


Mm. iK. WItb tae csdM and genoic 
cBgiMabc, k k poabbie lo pom thaae 
produett etsewhoa abo. While ikia stay Ml 
afftildgtt fi f w i ljil h rla gh in ibaia fiaalg t ain 
Mriiac. dK bgh coat low volume areas like 
ipices are bound to he affected quite 
^attkaPy.Thbwfllthui ab I fiaaJwni, really 
theeabdag relreMBsbctween Ihedevelopinc 
countries now p rod uci ng sncA eo sMnodities 
and the a ( h * *"*^ obci nre&ly cof ttuiwng 
Uksd. Though H b not poasibk to detai] the 
possible effects of bsotoctoology on the 
agriculmral trade, it Is hm difficxili to see 
that the OHTCM advoae terros of trade for 
the tbfd world would become even more 
so lo the future. 

Baiinom through their reooopoly of 
producing genadeally cttgiBccred proteu. 
the ihrwt of GoiMiics like the US Is lo ask 
for a world* wide Mrat^hMlng of GMpomfi/ 
conmercial interests ia the name of 
intetledual prop er ty rights. If cocion rs 
produced ia ladia by using genetically 
engmeoed seeds, the lodlap (snns would 
have lo pay in royredea for a long period 
for ihe uae of such seeds. Here, knowledge 
is the primary commediiy Bought lo be sold 
arKf this motwpoly is sought to be 
strengthened laiderPafieni and IPB laws. In 
this process, changea in patent laws are 
sought to be introduced Nke preenling life 
forms, etc. which were not pemissibk even 
in the US before 1980 (Commonwealth 
Working Group 1906). This ckarty reveals 
the link between teehnol^ical chreiges and 
these new policy fmnework being pushed 
by US and other developed countfiee. via. 
Super 301 aref GATT. 

Enlargi ng the doosadi of PreeM Laws and 
other fnlelkctual Property Rights i& important 
for Ihe US as it baa a clear lead io 
bioicchfwkify through sHttch it seeks aglobal 
monopoty. Sigmficaatly. die US is now 
asking other Uttes 10 conform to the former's 
domeetic laws nlhcr Um any Imemational 
conveatiooAreaty while simuluneously 
changiOf its own patent laws to provide 
greater protection to privatisation of 
knowledge (Mowery snd Roaenherg 19g9]. 
The interesting part of all this u what is 
sought 10 be privatised now b wbas has 
always been regarded as public knowledge 
which should be widdy diaseremaied In die 
intoeaf of humv advance. It is the cuoflkt 
over what shouldbe patented and whre should 
DOC. that has led to the resignttion from 
National Inswuie of Heakh (MH). USA of 
Wauofl, the €o*discoverer of the DNA 
structure. The NIH ucunendy filing preems 
for gene requerciRi. which is the result of 
a icajltinaCw^ reaeareb prejed on Ole huiiuB 
genome. ^ 

In agnculture. Oie cufrere bsotcchnology 
revolution baa one significaMdifference from 
that of die earlier p^et revolution: the lafler 
came entirely out the public institutions 


wMe eba avnoi *gette revolutioe'b ihDore 
(MMy coeoolkd by die MNCk. The tb^ 
world wiD have to pay a naieh brevier price 
dure they did during dre girea revelistion. 
With billioni of doUan tt Make, even the 
rcsulls of niverrity research which is 
publicly funded Unow sought to be pdvreiKd 
thrmgh deals betwe e n universities and 
HNCsfDickaoa l9S8).*nieConuDonwc^lh 
Wotkinc Croup has predicted that there are 
three ingilicatioDS which are importaol for 
developi^ countries—**(uDequal)acceuto 
ledinoloKy, (chreglng) kicaikrt of production 
and d e v el opni ei it of subalitutes (in advanced 
countries)—and (litis) could resuli in Ihe 
dtsplaccmeoi of agrtcultufil exports (ton 
developiag countries with marked effects on 
iheir balance of paymenu. income and 
employmeni*' [Conroonwealth Working 
Group 1986). 

Here again India has made few invesunentt 
in bioiechfiology. Simultaneously, tha 
department of bfotechmlogy is closely tied 
to Ihe US biotechnology caublishmeni and 
ii it doubtful whetlwr such an iittliluiion can 
really deliver the goods. With such a 
composition red little vision, there is every 
likelihood that India will miss the 
biotechnology bus much as il had missed the 
electronics one. 

OtittAL iKracaAiWN 

As slated earlier, globd intcgntion is a 
phenomenon which does not seem possible 
to reverse. An economy which seeks to cvi 
iiscir off from the gloM context will loxe 
its dynamism as il will be unable to link up 
with technologicat changes taking place 
across ihe globe. A coAtinental>siud 
economy can seek to do this for some limited 
per>od, but a long*term strategy of ncar- 
autarky will only lead lo Ihe stowing down 
of die process of technological change apart 
from building inofTiciefll monopolies which 
l«id to em erge under such conditions of a 
highly protected home market. 

However, the proc ess of global integration 
is obviously not equal between nations. The 
^ace each nation has in the process of 
glohalisatiMi depends on its economic, 
technologicil and stiaiegic strength. This 
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1990+ 

Diagnostics 

6.0 

450 

2,525.0 

Vacciasa 


25.0 

i.ooao 

PbarmaixinlcAU 

20.0 

310.0 

7.180.0 

Chemkili 

1.0 

10.0 

270,0 

PCatt agneuiivre 

0.1 

0.5 

13 

Animal busbaedry 

80 

59.0 

433.0 

Pood, additives, etc 

225 

1995 

1.M7.5 
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p^. o^CDvne. feGuacfton ttKlednoiOfU 
upccB <iC global raurucQvtef tt we bottm 
tbit In ibe Icof nm thii is ifae ibnnmmi 
constituent deteRnuing global relatiooa. 
Nations are iMogratiBg the msel v es m 4bt 
global economy at di fl ef ett kvds. We have 
the poorai counthea i4n aft bafteriag away 
ihdr nMiral reseuices for manufacURd 
goods in inoemln^y adverse terms of trade. 
We have the newly iKhitirialuad eouaines 
who OR able to capture some sp a ce for 
themselfts globally in manufactured goods. 
And lastly we have the advmced countries 
who are producing not only krsowledge- 
intcnsiVC goods but also knowledge itsdf as 
a commodity. George Keyworth. then 
presldeM Reagan* iscsenceadyi tor d es mbed 
U$ leadenhip in toence to he an economic 
imperauve. He also emphasised lhat If the 
newly industrialised couMnesmovetoward* 
taking a bigger share of the msnufacturrd 
goods market. *'we. along with other 
advanced nations, will iiKreasingly have to 
shift to even higher technologies and 
services'' [Dickson I9ISR]. 

The development of manuftciunnf 
industnes in countrMs like Egypt. India, 
A.SEIAN count nes, China, Korea. Taiwan, 
etc, have created conditions where the west 
can no longer look lor a permanent monopoly 
tn all manufactured goods While they 
conunue to fight vignmudy to open up other 
economies while closing theirs, there is little 
doubt that this coimot he done indefinitely 
The west IS ihcrerore looking tn retain its 
economic dominanix by cuncentniing on 
the more knowledge'intenvivc industries. 
Today the stnicturmg of jniernational 
technological relations means that 
technologies toe a vaneiy of msnutaciured 
goods are available lot transler to third world 
countries while knowledge-intensive 
industries arc coming under various 
rcstrictionft 

tt IS important to note lhat RandD* 
inteittiveinduurwstraditiaAally have higher 
margins than conventional industries since 
there Is a monopoly in newly created 
knowledge which permits higher margins m 
the nature of a 'monopoly rem* The US for 
instance depends on hi-tech products for lU 
most valuable exports Between 1969 and 
1979, for eiample, US trade surplus in 
R and D<)nieosjve goods rose from $ 105 
billion to S 39.3 Nihon, during (he same 
period, its deficit in noH'R and D-intensive 
goods went fro m % 6.7 Nlllon to S 34.8 
billion [Dickson 1988). And a large 
proportion of this increase was in sales to 
the third world 

A special place is occupied by hazardous 
induttnes in ihis process [Ut% 1985). 
Asbestos production. inTamout for asbescoais 
and lung cancer, has moved to third world 
and India alter its ban lo the advanced 
countnes. Similarly, production ofbenasdifle 
dyes known to cause bladder cancer has 


moved 10 Egypt. India. Mexico, etc. 
Obviously, the inTanmui document by 
Lawrence SuouBen. the entwtnle ehief 
e t OBo mi si of the WorM BaM; was only 
eaekiaf ma ec e lef m n heoQf o ia g |in>ceasby 
arguiaf ihm xsace Ufa U chai y ia the dwd 
world. basdoH u^Rrim ^oMd be etefted 
there ao that the west ia not starved of there 
products. 

liBowledfe*inieasive indusuies. 
parUcularly tn iaformabon terhnningy and 
ffiMeiials arooRen lamed MraHgic iadutfnes. 
*niey demire the development of a whole 
range of technologies and provide a 
competitive edge far beyead tfeiar normal 
domain. Tbsi is why there trehnolcgies are 
groerally regarded as ‘dual purpoee* and 
come under restnetions either under 
COCOM.NPT. MTCR. etc. Processea for 
such technologies mt alto wdl guarded by 
MNCt wbo generally do not Hcenre them 
out FormatBBce.revail have shown 
that while MNCs readily pan with new 
lechnolofies developed aa a product they 
are loath to do so when procesua are 
involved. One survey fDicksoo I988| 
showed that when the new lachoolofy was 
developed as a product, m 72 per ceM of 
the caaes it was tr a n u e n ed abr^ ihrnu^ 
a foreign subsidiary. 24 per cam by 
unaffilissed licenung and only 4 pa cent by 
direct eapoils. Howeva. when processes 
were involved. 17 pa cent was transferred 
through foreign subsHhoies and in 83 pa 
cent of the caret, the innovation wst 
iransfemd through export of the resultant 
products. UnafTiliaicd Ikomng was oeva 
used in such iei:hAologles. 

It has been argued [Dickson I988| that 
control over (he results of Bcicnufic rcseareh 
has clear cooimeraal as wdl as miliury 
implicaiions. The military argument can he 
us^ to kgitimire restrictions on a whole 
range ol lechnotegiessothanhecommer ci al 
interests of advanced coonirios can be 
preserved, 'nius CC^OM regulations 
reslnct transfer of tecboelogies relating to 
compota na worki ng. software, simulation 
software, super computers, chip*making, 
etc. to countries who are not thought to be 
firmly in the US camp. And all these are 
rettuired for a wide range of industna] 
activities as well As many commentators 
have noted, both in India and abroad, the 
recent US ban on ISRO and Olavkosmos 
has as much to do with protection of US 
commeroal interests as with control of 
missile technologies. 

The ot ha element of the restrsctiou is that 
It penruis access to technology aa a tool to 
bind otha nations. Thus certain countnes 
are perrmtled a shareof the itnegic I ndustnes 
while some others are not. Given the wida 
use and impact of these technologies, Uns 
would elearly result m the growth of certain 
selected economies and stagnation/ 
retardaiion of others. This could then be 


osed IQ show the advaniages of junior 
paRBoship with the US at wdl as legitimacy 
fa a range of eeonomic arguments. 

A case in point is develofunenta in SotRfa 
Korea Mid India inelecironics. Urdoubtedly 
bureaucratic controls Mid a concept oTiMV' 
autarky, at least in electronics, hampered 
dcvelc^meni of this sector in India. 
Howeva. it is also tnie that India was 
denied chip-making technology except for 
relatively low-grade qualities while Sooth 
Korea, on the otha hand, was givoi this 
access. Similarly, when India went 
shopping around the globe for super 
computers, it was denied the same except 
under conditions of a loss of sovereignly. 
In daichng upon its use, US personnel 
decide which problems can be nm on the 
machines bought with Indian money. 

The policy of using technology as a tool 
fa arm'fwisting has been followed by the 
US now fa ova a decade starting wiih the 
Kissinga era in US foreign policy. Dixy 
Lee Ray. forma chairman of the US A lomic 
Enagy Commission was lo criticise this 
in fairly scaihlng ierini. saying lhat 
Kissinger considered science and 
technology as bargaining chips lo be used 
against other countnes and make them 
conform to US needt [Dickson 1968). 
Increasingly, science and technology ware 
seen by US administrations ax tools with 
which tosiTuclureglobal political relatioai. 
Aliemative global structuring—need for 
new technological paradigm; The above 
desaiptioA of the global dominance of 
those who control S ami T knowledge may 
sound pessimistic, with no visible way out 
fathirdwoHdcuunincs, even the relatively 
developed ones like India Particularly 
when advanced cou nines are seeking much 
greaier protection of Iheir 'right' to 
monopoly ova knowledge through new 
paient/intcDeclual property right regimes, 
the chances of being able to change ibe 
terms of integration to the global economy 
may seem ratha bkak. Of course, this 
scenario has been made bleaka by tba 
coll apse of the Soviet Union and the absence 
of any countervailing glohal force vts-o-vis 
the west And even if there ace mulual 
cooiradictlons between advanced countries/ 
groups such as bawcen the US. J^an, 
EEC, etc. these may be of little help lo the 
third world. When it comes to transfer of 
technologies in 'strategic' industries, they 
all nci essentially in concert 

The Indian sute, after years of arguing the 
need fa state interveniioo if not control m 
technology development, is now > ocifecously 
arguing fa pn vaiisi of die state scctw and 
fa *fnee recess' to MNCs This despite die 
fact that the South Korean, Taiwanese or \ 
even the ASEAN cases do not show that 
MNCs have been major earners of new j 
technologies In both South Korea and^ 
Taiwan, state iniovcMion haN played a key; 
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role in technology development, u indeed 
it did in iepen opecully ee^er, llie presence 
of MNCs m Indie, even if they bring some 
new technologiei with them, would not 
enhance or promote Indie's cepabiliiies for 
technology development since these 
technologies wxwld in any cate have been 
developed abroad and stay within the fold 
of Uk MNCi 

The question really boils down to whcthff 
a window of opportunity exists for India and 
limllar countries without surrendering to 
MNCs and the west. In ocher words, can 
India participaie with greaser autonomy in 
the production of tectonological and scientific 
knowledge? Stif'reliance in today's wortd 
meins the ability to produce and exchange 
tdenofic and lechncriogicil knowledge on 
equal terms rather than rein venong the wheel 
in every area [Purkayastha 1989J. It it 
nacessarytodevelop a few such areas ihrou^ 
which one can improve the terms of global 
integration and continuously enlarge these 
•fees. The key would be state intervention 
In terms of leadership and infrastmctaral 
support raiher than the exereiie of siiflmg 
comrois. 

PareaandUK$oete[I>oaietal I9891have 
argued that the development of technology 
grows through four phases as depicted 
Khematkcally in Figure I.Vk comparative 
costs for dse innovator and (he imitator ire 
shown in Rgure 2. Correspondingly, they 
have also argued that the coats go up with 
maturity while the scientific and 
technological knowledge go down with the 
maturity of (he technology. ITie first phase 
therefore requires human capital in terms of 
knowledge and trained human power aod 
therefm permits a window of opportunity 
to come up with a 'fast second' to new 
techtsological innovations at lower costs. 
1hii isawhat Japan has traditionally done 
e^edally in the earlier period. South Korea 
has aUo ^monstrated a similar 'fast second* 
approach and both these countries have 
invested heavily inR and D after thar inieiai 
market successes. While the approach 
appean attractive, it has some obvious risks 
in that the initial phase, fro wth of techhology 
has various directional options. Ultimately, 
success lies in choosing the correct direction 
hi both market and technological terms. 
However, there ii little doubt (hat this 
approach does provide an alternative route 
to thecurrent dependence upon MNCs being 
prewhed by the IMF-World Bank with the 
Indian govemmeot joining the diorus. It is 
a high risk but low capital route to 
devefopment of technology. 

Perea and Luc Soece have also klentir»ed 
that theother entry point would be the rndture 
phiKOf technology, namely, phase fV. Here 
the invesuneot costs ire high but risks are 
low. Traditionally. Indian entrepreneurs as 
well as the state sector hu chosen tills route. 
In this, obviously, the terms of global 


ittegrata do not change as the skill level 
required at this stage is m very high and 
de^oping a new technology at the mature 
stage is a near dead end. 

We have abuady sttsedthat indigenisaiion 
atone, under conditMes of rapid dynamic 
changes m tedutolofy. cmnot lead to self- 
rdiaace. There is no incentive lo produce 
new technologies as the market is r^ively 
, protected and highly ^tgopdlftic. We had 
also sreied thm MNCs bekngflven freeacceis 
will not change the terms of global 
mlegritioo, A dynamic policy for genenting 
new techoologka is required wiA the state 
providing leadership and promotioeal 
support rather than a pd King rote. Wha we 
outline below is apocribilliy of breaking the 
ttrangIchoM (tf the MNCs wklKHii necessan ly 
following ibe 'fast seconds* approach 
outlined by Perez and Luc Soetc. This 
approach would menn looking beyond the 
extant technological paradigm aod working 
towards new scenarios of producikw and 
distribution with accompanying new 
technologies which, while meeting domestic 
demand, could also be globally competitive 
in terns of both quality aod cost. In tact, 
information technologies provide (he 
potential to aciualise such a scenario 

Manufactunng and proceu Industncs m 
advanced couotnes are undergoing radKil 
changes coupled with advances in 
information technologies. Given the rapid 
obsol ci c eoce now ctaraetensing indu^ 
both ID terms of products and plant/ 
machinery, flexible msnufacturingand bmeh- 
processiiig systems with automalcd controls 
are emerging as tiw ihernative to existing 
fixed structure syttems [Puricayastba 1993]. 
In the laoer. when the finished podect has 
• beci»obsolcmorwhe n nevrermMufachtfin| 
systems haw rendered it uncompeuiive. (he 
plant as a whole requires vimiH replaceineoi 
at huge costs. Floible systems allow for 
swiidung of inputs and products with suitable 
changes ui processes in keeping with needs 
to obviate this probitsn. Of course, to enable 
maximumefRcienctes. such flexible systems 
have invariably to be automated. 

At present, such flcxMc systems and tiidr 
autonution systems on mainfraiDe j^atfonns 
are highly cipital-lQieasIve. Currently, 
traditional CAD/CAM systems esn be 
introduced in plants In die S 23 iuUmo to 
S 100 iraillon range: while sedi firms are 
considered medium-scale lO the US and 
Japan, in India only a few Imge industries 
would fall in this category. The possibility 
exists of developifli low*co 0 automation 
software on PC-based platforms to suit the 
smaller scales in India widle enabling them 
to wbstaniiaUy enhance their efficiencies 
^and global compeotiveMSs. Indeed, plant 
sizescan alsobercducctibydevUinf suitaMe 
networked systems of mb-umts for differeM 
production funcuons: de-sesHAg of plaots 
has recently received much stlenrion 


especially in Japan with considerable 
evidence for reconiideration of craditiooii 
notions of economies of scale. 

The scope of this paper does not permit 
a more detailed presentation of this idea. In 
brief it is argued that, whereas the existing 
global scenario a^qiean to offer little 
opportunity for countrle like India to brtak 
Out of the present stranglehold of 
tfichnolofKal monopoly/cootrolby sdvancad 
coururiei and MNCs, the potential exists for 
evolvingahonativetechnological paradigms 
based on exMemponry advan^ koo wle^. 
In other woitis. the choice is not only between 
surrenderiag to a junior'panner role or 
following an autarkic reinvenl-the-wheel 
mode. Identifying and exploiting available 
windows of opporturaty. as arell at charting 
new paths, are very real possibilities which 
are somehow scarcely even considered leave 
alone pursued. Even with present levels of 
S and T knowledge. Indie does have the 
capabiiiiy in terms of both human and 
financial resources to pursue sudi options. 
The moot questHXu, however, are: do wc 
as a nation have the necessary imagination, 
self-confidence and the political and social 
will to strike out on unfamiliar roads and 
reach nut to distant goals? 

(Thu paper owes i lot of i(^ ideas to D 
Pagirenandan G V Kamanoa has also ciuitn* 
buwd a greai deal with hi< vommenis and enU* 
ciims ^me of the ideas la this paper arose 
oirt of discvssioM with Venkaiesh Ailireya 
However, tire tiwrtfsils le the paper are 
necasMnly mine.) 
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Improving Government Performance 

% 

What Gets Measured, Gets Done 

Trtvedi 

In response to the then prime minister’s concern for occtmmahiUty of top government officialt. the Economic 
Administration Reforms Commission had produced an absoUaety superb report on this subject in I9b2. Sadty, /1 years 
after there has been not an iota of increase in the occountobiUty of government oBicials and departments. This paper 
examines the reasons for this faiUre and suggests a practical plan to achieve the goal of increased aecountability. 


I 

Inlroductioii 

‘*OUR purpose ii not to critkise 
government, as co many have, but to reaew 
It. We are u buUlth on the future of the 
govemmeni as we are bearish on the current 
condition of government. We do not 
minimise the depth of the problem, nor 
the difficulty of solving it. But because we 
have seen so many public institutions 
translorm themselves from ^aid bureau¬ 
cracies into inmivaiive, flexible, fespnnaive 
organisations, we believe there are 
solutions.*' 

This paragraph by Osborne and Caebler 
(I992> captures the essence of this paper. 
It h clear In all thinking people that civilised 
societies cannot exist without effective 
governments. The efficiency of the 
govemmeni sets an upper bound on the 
efficiency of the markM system. Thus, to 
compete in the world today, it is not enough 
to reform the market system, one must 
overhaul the working of the govemmeni as 
well. In other words, markets work where 
government works. This paper outgoes a 
strategy to reinvent the government. 

Whether we like it or not, there it a 
widespread perception that the performance 
of the Indian govemmeni it poor, at best 
Even the staunchest defenders of the 
government give arguments that smack erf 
defensiveness and helplessness. Some of 
them point out that we should be, is fact, 
thankful because the performance of die 
government could be much worse. ODvrs 
want us to derive some consedation from (he 
fact that the central govemmem is doing a 
much better job than most .>f the state 
governments in India. 

The reasons given for the poof 
performance of the government are also on 
predictable lines. Most people blame it on 
the lack of will power among politiciana 
or on ■ vngular and conspicuous lack of 
efficiency, dedicaiicm and commitment on 
the part of bureaucrats. Unfortuoitely, 
people who advance these reasons are 
mixing up cause and effects. The reasons 
meoiJoned above are mpre symptoms of 
the underlying, fundameataJ cause of poor 


performance of the gov em ma a t—Ucii of 
accountability of theiopecbeloniofeivil 
servants. Another way ^ saying the same 
thing IS to poiiH out that the people who woric 
in the govemnen ire Bot the problem; rather, 
the systems in which they work are the 
pcobtem.' 

In making the above obaarvation I am 
neither breaking any new ground nur can 
I claim much in terms of origintiiiy. In 
response loiheihen pnme ndnismr'I concen 
for accountability of lop government 
ofRcialt. the Economic Administraiion 
Reforms Coimrussion, known popularly as 
the L K iha Commisakm, preducad an 
absolutely superb report* oo this very 
subject in 1982, Sadly, II years after this 
rtpon there has not been even an iota of 
increase in the accooBtability of the 
ofTicials. The main purpose of this paper 
is to examine (he reasons for this failure 
to increase accountability of seniormost 
government functionariei and suggest a 
feasible, practical and necessary game 
plan to achieve this goal of increased 
Bccouatability. 


Raaaoaa for Poor PerfomaBce 
of Govemeat 

<l) MuliipU Prineipais with kiuliipU 
Goals: SecreCanes to (he government of 
India have toaiuwercoaflumberof agenacs 
and institutions of the sttfe. For example, 
in addition lo the parliamcsitary comrninees 
such as the Public Accounts Gmmittee. 
oewly created Siandiog Comrninees and 
padiameniary procedures such as question, 
motions aoddebates. the senior govenunent 
officials have to deal with the Cod^iroller 
and Auditor General, eaqnhy committees 
and commiisions. prime minister's office 
and the Cabina Seereuriat Each oS (he 
^ove agencies coosiden it to be their 
sacred duty lo hedd government offidali 
reapoosible. 

The multipUcity of pciodpds would not 
pose such a major problem if there was a 
ciatf a gia em eni or cooaensus as lo what is 
expected of the seniormost govemmeot 
offidah. Unfbctunaiely, vmioui concerned 


agencies and institutions of the state have 
diverse and. often, conflicting objectivak 
As a consequence, the lop officiaU ^ futty 
and conflicting signal ab^ retuits expected 
frUDthem. Since It ii not humanly possible 
to meet the expectstioni of all concerned, 
the officials ^len end up being criticised by 
those principals whose mandate could not 
be fulfilled. This leads to demoralisation, 
pr e f e r e nce for risk aversion and proclivity 
for non*action. 

In addition, the focus by multiple 
principals on form and procedure, perceived 
lapses or excesses of the executive hu 
1e^ to a narrow, negative and formal 
concept of accoumability. This. In lun. 
has compounded (he problem of risk 
aversion and demoralisation among civil 
servanii. Ai the L K Jha Commission 
concluded: “What we have in our system 
is essentially accountability for error and 
wrong doing, and not for non-achievement 
or inefficiency.'' 

(2) The NohMe Syndrome: Another 
source of poor goverementa] performance 
can be traced to the complexity of the 
functions of the modem government and 
the nature of its developmenia] tasks. These 
tasks are invanabiy muliidimensiona] and 
involve a large number of agencies in the 
process of ex amination as well as decision- 
making. This leads to blurring of the 
organisational as well as individual 
accountability. Each individual department 
is eager to pass the blame for delays and 
inaction on to another sister department. 
Each depertmem cliims tint tb^ are not 
respcmsible for tfie final results at they 
have no control over tbe decision-makiog 
procesi. 

ni 

Solution for Poor Perfomwsce 
of Govemment 

Common sense tells us tiiat if we wish 
to i mprove performance of the govemmen. 
we must at the very least know wbai, 
constitutes 'performance'. The L K Jba 
Commission examined vanoui instruments i 
used by the government to .measure^ 
performance of the government and found] 



Umoi severely defioeM. The conouuioe 
eoocluded. (hit ABAuei Pitt. Per f o tt ittce 
and tim Ansual Reporu not 
■ttMre up to the task and reconmaetided 
that each '‘MinUtiy/Depamnent should csk 
ilsdf well io advmce whtf it praposs to 
do ia the eoMiog yeaf and fonailitr as 
•pedAc and precise an answer to this 
qaestioa as possible.” The comaissioB 
deachbed the docunseol coeUmiof this 
inlbnnaiioQ as an Acden Plan. 

Since the acceptance of the recon- 
BsendMicM of the L K Jha Coouusitoo in 
chls reiaid. Action Plan has become an 
integral pan of the hmctioning of all 
dspanmetNs io the fovenwneni of India. 

It w» eipected that these Action Plau 
will diminaie the root causes of the poor 
performance of the goveranwni. Rnt, 
hstiof of all the tasks various depanmcais 
were to perform duHof the year was 
intended to provide a consisscni and 
unanbifuous sigoal as to what was 
aapacied from each department. Aay 
tilde offs among conflating demands of 
virwut principals were Io be resolved el 
(he begiimiog of the year and were not lo 
be used as an escuse to pass the buck at 
the end of the year. • 

Second, laying down of precise, 
qutttiliable and measuriMe targets was 
ittnded to provide m otifcctive tUndard 
for measuring peifonnance. This, in turn, 
WM supposed (0 reduce subjectiviiy is 
rewaitiiag or punishing onkials and thus 
io^lrDve (hdr imnle and credibility. 

The ebove espectttkms were be^ on 
lotmd pfindples of minagemeni and were 
a precursor to (he current best sdling book 
on (he sub^ of improving govonmeit 
peeformance cotilkd AcinvouMg Govern- 
ment: How the fisritprene u rMf ^pirir h 
TFm^omMg /he Ftthhc Soctor by David 
Osborn and Ted GaeMer. Talking Aoutthe 
pow er of performance mensuremox. tiiese 
authors outlined the foUowing basic 
principles: 

(1) What gels measured .gets done. 

(2) If you don'l measure results, you CM’t 
idl success Irom failure. 

(3) IfyoucM'tseesuccess.youctt'lirwwd 

k. 

(4) If you ctt'l rewanl success, you're 
prabafaiy rewarding failure. 

(5) Ifyouctt't see success, you Ctt'l learn 
about it. 

<6) ifyou can't recognise failure, you cm'( 
c o rrect iL 

(7) ff you Ctt demonstme resulo, you Ctt 
wbt public support 


IV 

PribkMi wilh Ad 


As h« beee the fote of many other public 
ipoticres.ihe Action Plans were never really 
^teptenoMed effectively. Hette. a good idea 


idea —to be 
impfoiHfttnd property, in its cwiree form. 
Adnn Pins a noa cares r ep r trea t ao 
cuRiae la fotih^. Thre is. the inmrr in 
whkh Action Plaas rei baag ir ap temenied 
correatly. they have dm added to the 
i m prov ere cM a the '^atiity of accoum- 
shibiy*. Aa we shail sea beta, evtt if we 
take up (be esereire a til its 
the Adioo Raoi as dr s iyad curreaily will 
Ml lake us very far. The problem is oot 
neccssarity with the ”wiir lo iapkaeiu. 
The'eiam r e e so a for thb prob kai bes ia 
the coecepe u tily flawed design of the. 
currcwi haich of Actioa Plans. Because 
these Action Plans are coofetiially flawed, 
even the here iDieatioas ia the past have 
yielded no results. Let as. therefore, 
esaniae (be aaior flaws with the Guneot 
design of Actioa Plans. 

Pwhfaa Nisiiktf /: A glre ic o ■ (he 1993-94 
Action Plans suggests (hat (here is a 
funtaBemticonfusNoaBODi depidmous 
regarMngibe very puipoee of tbM Acikm 
P lata, thu is ccfleMed iMt Avnaiictily io 
the fad thtf some depretineMs have tt Action 
Pitt documeni (hat is 10 pages long 
(De p re tm eM of Mines), w hereai . others have 
Action Pltts that ree dore lo 100 pages 
(Department of Tdocomreunicatioca and 


D ep artmttt of f ^w e r). lha latter isdude 
dehtikd peifoRBUce panmeten for til 
organisations under then. Their own 
dqiaitiMM's perfornunce peramfllBS are a 
ntinusnilf pert of tiiese documents. 

Either (hfa ? hib gemdoely 

oblivious of the retiooale. purpose and 
obk^^ the Action Fitt esercireor they 
haveinchideda humoogous anouniofdelails 
to creile an incorrect imprestion thtf they 
are re sp o nsl bfo for a lot of action. 
Pfohlem MMibrr 2: Eren if we accept the 
contents ofs pretieulardepartmeat's Action 
Plin at its face value, it is ImpoesiMe to 
measure its performance at (he end of the 
year using the current documents. Por 
example, the 1993-94 Action Plan for 
Ministry of Power lays down a list of 24 
adiviiies to be done during (he period 
April-June 1993. Now if it the end of this 
quarter, (hey infom the Ctiiinet Secrdarial 
Uut they have been able to perform only 
20 activities out of a total of 24. how are 
we to judge their performance? Since all 
24 activities are not of equal importance, 
we cannot really judge their performance 
correctly or objectively, ll is possible 
that (hey may have completed (he less 
impofiMt activities and ignored the more 
imporiani ones. 
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Thw. wbil it reqoirad it priorilisinf the 
•ctivitiei by iOM^g w^ghu ip 
Tbit it not • new idei u most d^Mneos 
■re need to doing drit while wr^ning 
Memonada of Undentaodii^ (MOUt) 
with public eftierpriie« undef their 
superviuoo. 

FnhlmNm^rJ: Bvcoifwei^cm 
of die rtwv e two probiems. one wiU have 
to over co me yei another cotu ca ttal faal 
flaw with Aeto Plana. The Actfon Platt 
in Lheir preoai form aih dtt depaftmaaii 10 
specify ipecinc tagctdMesforeachKtiviiy. 
However, they do not give aoy in dtcaica 
regadMif bow lo miapret any deviatkm 
horn the largei daea. 

For eunpk, one item in Che 1993-94 
Action Plan for (he Minittry of ^wer it 
'Submiaion of P1B Note on Agaiala Goa 
Based Power Prryect by Jtne 1993’. Now 
If (he note it aubmitced in At^ust 1993 as 
opposed to iuoe 1993. bow am we lo judge 
the ministry’s performance? Clearly, (he 
current system vmuld give the Minhmy of 
Posver no cicdii a all. Tbit may not only 
he 'unfitr’ but iu perverse eff^ on (he 
iQceniive smtciure may be also ‘dangeioua*. 
If in (be mornh of May 1993 (he miniftry 
realises that U cannot meet the June 1993 
dcadi iiK. it may decide to coropietdy freeze 
action on Lhiv froru and move its focus to 
other ac(i vi(ies where t( tti II has (he po(encial 
(u meet (he JurK 1993 deadline. This is a 
common problem with all-or-nothing 
deadliiKS. 

The soluuon lo (his lies in not having a 
single target but a 5-poia scale ti shown 
in Table 1. 

Prohffm Number 4: A related but equally 
important problem with the current system 
arises out of (he confusnn created as a 

result of two parallel action plana-^ooe 
relating to (be impleineiHaiion oi *electkA 
manifesto’ of the ruling party and (he other 
to the usual activities of the departments, 
llitt situation is analogous to luving two 
’profit Kid loss* statement in a business, 
liw perrene consequences this duality of 
action plans has on Aiotivation and 
behaviour are predciable and vimheated 
by the available evidence. 

For example, h is not clear wWdi aCtkm 
plan is more important from gov en ment’s 

that elected officials mt hkefy lo care more 
about the actioa with respect lo (he eketioa 
mviifeno. TNs. in turn, inq^ws (hat moeb 
of the ‘other’ work will suffer. 

The aim total of (he abova-mealwiied 
four proUems whh (he cunaol lymem of 
Action Plan is to make them abaohaely 
uieleai u iasirumenta for measuring 
‘performance* and achkving iceouBCibility. 

For a democntically cteaed fovamnem, 
dtt sfarewaofaecouBoMby cf ImpleMNon 
of deemi pfomiaea becooKS a taal fit*. 
Tbu (tamd ofAdala am obviously beU 


a rcmiddn by (ha cyde of ai wl io ru , ttna 
h is only *fdr'dal they hm a aaageaett 
eentrol qpsm which provide s them an 
iafirumem so get'(eMha* and m excuses 
for Qaa-performaace. 

The answer does not lie is tocreaaiag the 
‘quantity’ of comnia. Rate, the focus 
has (o ihifi ID iocrenaiag the ’quality’ of 
coiarel. This caa be achieved by redaciQg 
die report s submicied by govennaen 
depaitiBCAts aid improving the derign of 
the Action Pans. 



Ihe heaR of the actioe plan ceealtts of 
the ptffifmmee rwafamioe rysM. Thus 
aey improrereent hat lo fooaa maaiamm 
possible mteiiticn in this area. We auggeat 
that the desiga of new Adion Plani 
refereed to as Cenirnctr it 

(he futmti ihould lavolve the foUowi^ 

fov ttep*^ 

/; CriKnim The lint ttep 

is to chooae a Ml of enseria 10 meattire (be 
perform an c e Qfihedepartmen. The crifcria 
loehooMthriiecriwrii dw mcgactittria— 
are simple. Rett, we mutt iitturel km, II in rie 
are ’fair* mthe secrettiy crihaheadofdK 
dcpiTimenl. That «s, (hey must only 
eacoopeas those areas over which (he 
secretary lo (he gov er nment has control. 
Snrond. (heee criteria should also bo 'fair’ 
ID the country. 

Forexarapk. irvluyonoC prefita of (he 
public enterprises under a particular 
depactmcttt aa a oKerion may net be 'fair’ 
to (ha Mcreivy becaure he or aha it not a 
sopcriMDiglngdutctBr and should not be 
maik Id behare one. 

A amnple of pocaibiecniaria krevahiatnig 
(heperfonMnceof theDepmtmeaiofMtoes 
Bgi van inTahk I This isoQly M illusimive 
list for stimulating dtiruwion. Much more 
iotinate knowledge of (be relevaat 
deparaneni la required tiHD ste the author 
can legitiBaidy daim. 

St^ 2 : CfiKrim Wnghr SglaeZio n . Once 
(he rdevmn cfheria have been identifiad. we 
must indieaie the relative priorities by 
attaching a scries of wrigMs lo each criteria 
aa shown in (he Contract 

(Appoadii I). Thb tnaha il eaaer for the 
wmrtm ic a lo dmdp wbacttiaoreiinportain 
when fte dupe are down and they have to 
ittkinthBir precaous teaDoRea. Tteae Wrights 
have 10 bedemined by a preceeic^iMtnl 
■ e gotittio n ib ttwwn ihetwopa Rteia m iiri ag 
MBo a PrQbnnaace Coadk* 

Sup i. CriMriM Vefar Stete The 
next Map b to select a imfei value fbrcndi 
pttfbrttiuee criMria. How e ver, inoend of 
having a aingk vnloB. one nuai choose a 
aenk fix the rsMna teuta ed 
earlier In (his paper. 


Step 4: ferformaace £vafnairoa— 
C al ri d a ti n f (hr C mp ttk t Soorc. The real 
revolution in (he new design prepened hat 
in ihb step. Appendix D shows horn the 
Composite Score for (be hypothetical 
Ferformanee Cottict may be niniittnd 
*nua iaa nte tnnptepcoeeduieofcteilttiDg 
a weighred score for p erf o mmax on varioui 
fronts. 

If the depaitinax does ai exceUanl jobon 
al hvia.d(enthBy arelflcely ID pa acompotile 
score of *r. Ob the other hand, if the 
departinem doc* a lonay job on all froica. 
then 4 will aid up with a composKa score 
of’3*.ArowHnttion of *excdktt' ttsd'poor* 
pesfomnnee is hkely to yield a compo a h e 
score wMdi hci hecwcea 5 and I. 

As can be sea from the Appendix It, one 
has to firtt compa re the re hie v e mem with 
respect to criteria vahiea and determine the 
*RawScore*oAaKaleof I to S.*nMn,<ine 
has to multiply tMt 'Raw Score' with the 
retpeciive weights and calculate the 
'Wrighied Raw Score*. The sum of weigbtad 
Raw Scores gives us the Composite Score. 
In the hypothetical cue of the Ministry of 
Hines, we find (bat (he Compoiite Score 
(luTttoutiobeHO, which is dose to'Ven^ 
Good*. 

VI 

Hnw In Inteiprct CnBpekta Scona 

If we had composite icores for all 
deparimti, j| woi^ provide ua with a 
unique measure of compantive perfixmaDoe. 
Howew, it is importail to ooto wbtt b 
being compared. We are not comparing the 
individual (aiks of various gov er nment 
departffieott.Rate.weare comparingthe 
ability of retpective depanmenu to mett 
their commiuneDts to which they had agread 
toatthebeginnittoftheyear. While many 
(asktundenaken bytbeDepartmeniof Rmnr 
arc likdy to be different flrom Ihoae of the 
DepanmerH of Family Welfare or the 
Miaistry of MiiKS, yet their ability to meet 
ter reapectivecomnatwogicanbccctaialy 
compered. 

Tasu 3: Pbmmmmcz or ktoenat^Dwxw* 
f fis AT Bw or Yua 

Nimeofdw MWmynrp w uw' at Cu mpositi 

Soon 


De p sfW M W of Fwnlber I.OI 

DapaitRKni of ladusrial Devriopami 1.13 

1.14 

D tp w eai ofSttd I.S 

D ep af sj i of BceeDwic Aflaki 1.34 

DepaRBsm of GoiBpany Aflain . 1.44 

rifTnufriim 2.1 

^--— tl5 

DapwmamefPiiiMtoiil 2Jl 

Dspa m a ei* of Ateaue Baergy 2.S3 

DumUBoaiefCbri 2.39 

DepraauofHmvyladuabs 171 

OrpranateffteoteBicris 111 



Attbeffidoftheyetr.ibepnftt GvruMer't 
office can annousKe rcsultt v^uch nay look 
bke M follows * 

The potenual impact of dui bad of list 
It mind-boggling [(will create a tense of 
compeutionamonggovemmenc depaiuiienu 
(Dp^orm the basic tasks assigned and lem 
the public interest, whicb is the very core 
of the proposed reform The above liA is 
a tort of an indea of p erf onn a nce in a 
hypothetical stock market forthe gove m merw 
depanmem^ 

VII 

PoUcy Optiona 

Anybody who has given senout thou^ 
to the whole tstue of jccouniabiliry in the 
govemmem. will soon u>me to the conchsuoti 
that the current system of Action Plans is 
in a lenous need of tine turn ng There does 
not seem co be much option in this regard 
However, on lodividui] sheets of this overall 
proposal, there are some options available 
to w 

Name of AVw /erriwneer In public policy 
arena nomenclature is a subsuniive aitd not 
merely a cosmetic issue Esientiallywehave 
three flprions 

(a) Continue lo call it an Action Plan and 
simply change the contents by ashing 
deparimrntt to sdeci a more appropnaie sei 
of cniena attach weights to indicate loirr 
H pnontjes among them and device a i 
poinl scale ot entenon values rather than a 
single target 

(b) Call It Performance Contract to 
emphasiK (he contractual obligation that the 
dqiartment heads have in fuinilmg (heir 
reapective targets 

(c) Call It Performance Agreement to 
indicate that it is a professiorsal agreement 
and not a legal contract as may be inferred 
by some if we use the term Perfonnance 
Contract 

<d) Calht^rfonnance Evaluation System 
m order to send a clear signal cegarxling Its 
iDiended purpose This term also de 
emphasises the comsponding obligations 
of (he government and lowers the 
expectations in this regard (hat dtt cvahiateo 
may have Thelessons from the govern merit 
of litdu’s MOU policy should nor be lost 
light of There the public enterprises were 
given an exaggerated i mpression that MOUi 
will provide a vehiele to make (heir 
performance conditioiul oo all kinds of 
unrealistic expectations and commiunenu 
from (he administrative departments It took 
aeveral yean of education to con VI nee publ ic 
enterprises that MOUs want (o measure 
performance in the *Veal'* world no( in some 
imaginary Utopian world 
iniufunonot Arrantemetu The literature 
on performance eval uation clearly suggests 
that '*wbo" measures performance is as 
Important an issue as **liow" performance 


IS ineasand Kere« agaia, vt have some 
ch oi ces 

(DCabuMiSecreanit ThePcrforiunce 
Contracts could be between the Cabmet 
Secretariat and reapective governreent 
departments Tlua would be the most 
natural and least rbsiuptive opMA aince 
the Cabinet Secreianat le already the lead 
agency in (his regard One will hare to, 
however, consider the isaue relating to 
how tbe differencca in opituon between 
Cabiiwt Secretariat and the departmenu 
will be resolved Will this require the 
intervention of prime numster in order to 
ensure fairness or will the Cabinet Secretary 
have the final uy 

Alao, one wll have to consider issues 
relating to (he expertise and time availabil ity 
for this purpose at the Cabmei Secreunat 
In this vonnecuon. one will have lo think 
of creating a think lank ot experts to a^ist 
the fabinet Sccreunm m the tniiial stages 

(2) Siandii^ Commiuees Once Uie new 
coptepiofFerfbrmance Contract IS accepted 
ii would be essential lo syodmmise other 
perfonnance evaluation exercises m order 
lo achieve (he ob^cauves of ihe proposed 
refonns This insiAunent could be used to 
make the parliament-government loterlace 
more focused and effecave 
Scope the AofHv The coverage ol the 
policy, 1 e. number of departmenu to be 
cove^ under the pr^c^ policy will 
have ID bedecukd with great care Ethically 
we have iwoopoommihu regard Auording 

10 one option it may be desinble to siart 
with (he infraslniclure ministries and 
d e par tm e nu Thisopoon has two advantages 

11 will be easy to manage the process cd 
designingand impkmentaiiooofahandtul 
of Performance Cootracts lor these 
department In addition, it is likdy to be 
relsiively easier lo p repar e Petfomitnce 
Contracts for departmenu dealing with 
mftaitnicture 

According to the second c^ion, it may 
be more convincing as well at necessary 
(0 Stan with Performance Contracts for all 
depanmeots Thu will reduce the possibility 
of ooe weak link in (hecham of govon ment 
departments beconung a cocutrainl on the 
performance of all others Moreover, it 
may suggest tha' the govemment only cares 
aoout cfBcieocy of a seleu few depaitments 
and not others If efficiency is importam 
then one must tind resourees to do Che best 
possible job 

CompUmenkiry Pohey DeoMioeu Tbmake 
(his pohey effective, u would be necestary 
to take a lew other tt^portive measures Por 
example, one will have to emader (he option 
ot giving a secure teairw^ a leaetary to 
the govemmeat for the durtuon of the 
Performance Contract Therefore, if a 
secretary u due to retire in S^tember of a 
partKular year, he or die will have to be 
allowed to conunue oU the end of March 


m (he followiog year This wifl preveotthe 
dtsropbve impact of frequem changes at 
die lop kvd danug the year and would be 
neceesary for ensuring the sanctity of a 
yearly agreement Similtrfy, tuny other 
complementary deeisioni may also be 
necessary for (he eventual succcat of (bis 
system 

vm 

Why ndi Cannot be Donat 
Expected Souraa of Reabtance 

At a French scholar once said, systems 
are not required for the top 10 per cent or 
thebotum 10 percent The top lOpercent 
will con inue to do the right things wub or 
withfui a system Similarly, the bextorn 10 
per cent will always try to f ind ways to beat 
(he syttem However for tbe rest of the kO 
per cent mvesimecu in designing syitems 
js likely to pay rich dividends 

As with any change, one must expect 
resistance In whai tollows, we have ined 
to anboipate the most likely lines of argument 
agaiflU the current propouls 
Argument Number I it tt mpontblt to 
ivaiuoie our performanee This 18 exactly 
Ihe same argument given by public 
enterpnses when the system of Memorandum 
of Understanding (MOU)' was introduced 
However, it was found (hat. indeed, some 
aspects of public enterprise operations arc 
difficult to quantify, but a hule ihought and 
ingenuity it required to overcome (hit 
barrier It is our Iirm conviction, ihal one 
can find good proxies for qualitative as 
well at non-economic aspeett of 
government operations One has lo only 
ask some of the retired secretanei, and one 
will be Hooded with ideas Thctc people 
have no vetted inierestt in the uaiut quo 
and can be an invaluable source of most 
innovative ideas 

This It not an academic issue Thit barrier 
has been overcome in the past by many 
ministries who have done a fine job of 
selecting appropnaie entena for measunng 
their performance Our retearch shows 
that the best example it the 19S5 Action 
nan for the Department of Imgation It is 
the only case which truly captured (he 
spirit ot the recommendations ^ L K Jha 
Comrnission in this regard The government 
should have circulate this document and 
held ‘'infonnation-cum-cruning" sessions 
lo effectively implement this policy 
Argument Number 2 There are too many 
unpredictable variablec tn runnuig a 
government ifepartment and. hence, it a 
not poestble to meaiure performance 
objecUvefy Ifevery thing was predictable, 
(here would uot be any need for the 
leadership of aenior government officials 
The junior officials could do every thing 
on a routine basii The proposed system 
of Ferformance Cooiract doM twt expect 
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Appendix Q: Hnw to Evalnale MbdAry*^ Perfontonc* (Cnleulntaon of Composite Scorn 
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to reduce ill mcieureDeaii to only 
predicteble loAcsm Rithv» the goel it 
idfiKOiinge top oflkitls todo cofltinceBcy 
pleeniAf by ideeiifyini tourcts of 
ODcefUioiy 

ArgttmtHt i ^erfermaiut of 

govtmmtnt depcrotunts u dtptiuknt on 
du ^i^mance of others tmk. Hence, n 
u not possibk to uoiouthetr share in the 
Nuot performoHce Ant, lei uf try to ti 
loiM ddjnette (hose trees thil ire witbin 
the collet of (he department and tbote 
thu ere ocrt This in itself would be t 
m^iorechievenient Seco*>d,ODecto work 
out (he prcciie contnbuuoni made by 
etch depanmeol and deu|n s tyuem 
KCQfdiAily In paneDlar. die idea of a 
'tend depaniMiK' which has (he pnmary 
reipoetJbilKy for delivering the final 
service as suffesled by (he L PC Jha 
Conmission may need lo be senously 
coBudered 
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CONOAJDWO CCMMBOS 

The task ouUinad above 11 simple yet 
profound In one sense we are merely Rne* 
nieinf (he eatrting public policy mslrument 
of Acuon Plans Yet. the modifications 
tuifteied are intended 10 bnnf a meprr 
qualitabve chanje in (be funcuooini of the 
Indian fovemmenc This is the Rnt ervKial 
Kep (0 traniform a process'oriented 
fovanmeM Co a leauh^nented foverameai 
We have no choice in (his matter U must 
be done Other countnea have started the 
proccas and we already ahead of us m tins 
rsfard We must therefore b^n and we 
must b^n now 


Notea 

(The vi e ws aspnisad m das paper are sokly 

those of the auihor | 

1 The present paper is in line wilb a well 
aiuUiihad u^boe in this AeM repfesenwd 
by upponani coMnbuooni 10 11 by McKeen 
(1951), Hendneks (1911) Miller (1984) 
Johnewi and Uwin (1984) Wboiey and 
Newcomer (1989) and Une (1993) 

2 Economic Adminisiraiion Rafcrmi 
CoainnssionReporiNo29oe AecowMbiliy'. 
Jm 3a 1982 

3 SeaDowBtepdl.aikey{l9f6)f6rRicnondiii 
aspect 

4 Tbii u puKly for the sake of lUosnuig ibe 
poioi ■ a inaBner that bnafs It closer to bone 
more effecnvdy (t should km be olwn 10 
leflect ibe reality which is v^nowa ■ te 
tone of wmu^ ihii paper 

5 Ooodpnncipks of BuMitemeot are. indeed 
mnicendenul Thee, there 11 a freai defree 
of iiffijlanty bciween ibe pnaciples 
underlyiaf the fovernmeM of India's policy 
on Memunodum of Understandinf (HOU) 
for public cnwrpnsch and ibe proposed 
Perfbnnaiiee CofUraett for (be adfmmsmve 
depatuneBts ter further deuila on dwMOU 
policy, see Tnvedi (1990 aad 1992) 
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State Level Public Enterprises in India 

An Overview 

TL&Mkar 

RNttdatopel 

Titia ankli discusses the origins, forms oforgMisation obfodives, grtfwth, typology, investmem and capital financing, 
use of investmensa, fistancial petfonmtnce, return on equity and resource mobiUsation in state level enterprises. 


STAIB level public eracrpdiei (SLPE) ve 
in Imptvtem Mfmsu ot die publiceiMerpnae 
lystan Ici Indie. They ere vttil imtnijneoU 
of public pol icy for (he Mini. There his been 
I ipectttulir growth in the number of (heee 
eow pri i e e end the loveMmeni in them lince 
theSOs. However, (heir fiQinclel record hM 
been utterty dUappointiag. At i lime when 
(be Mite govemmenu iic facing i icvcic 
rceource cninch. il n of greet i nicRtt to know 
how (heic enterprises have been perfofnbnf 
in respecc of the return on inveetmem. No 
reform programme cm succeed unteis (he 
SLPBs mm the comer lo become financiilly 
viable and only wch enterprises are retained 
in the SLPBs portfolio whtch are high on 
social purpose. It is. therefore, essential to 
study their financial*record and (he ideted 
aspccis. This paper proposes lo discuss (he 
origitu. forms of ofganisauoA, objectives, 
givwth. typology, investment and capital 
rinincing. use of investments, financial 
perfonnaiKe, return on equity and resource 
mobilisation in the SLPBs. 

OaioiNS AM) Gftownr 

Ihe SLPBs owe their eaistence more to 
historical factors and pragmatism than 
ideological consideraiions. A large number 
of the SLPEs came into being on Kcount 
of hi stoncaJ necessity. Ln that, the entwhi le 
princely states were owning them prior to 
(he formation of (be present states of the 
Indian union. Many of the present SLPEs 
wer e bom on account of (he decisions of 
the state govemroents to wind up (hdr 
depanmental economic activities and 
organise them in the form of autonomous 
units. A large number of these enterpnies 
were set up as public organisaiinns to 
advantage of tbe inshtutioniJ funding from 
(he long-term nnantial insdtutioas and 
development banks as these InstitutioAS do 
not extend financial n^^Kirti as s policy 
measure, to (be government department!. 
Many SLPEs were set up in pursuance of 
(he enactments legislate by the cental 
govemme n t to make the stales of tbe Indian 
Union partners In propelling such activities 
and evolving a uniform framework for the 
control and implemeniailoA of prides 
respect of such aectoci. A large chunk of 
the SLPEs have been act up to undertake 


promotional •ctivitles to provide iofra- 
itnicluril and intiliuttonal support for the 
devctopnental acsivida by the ttases. An 
importaoi componeot of tbe SMt in thii 
emegory rdatca to the weliare co rp o r a low 
wfaieh have come up almoai in aD the stales 
following (he alMi^ paaere. 

RnaDy. ■ conudaribk mimber of theae 
ewer prises have seen the Ugbi of (he day 
on accouM of the decukms of the wwus 
BtiiB govemmsBas to assume die cniicpre' 
neunal respensibi lines. 

GtowmorSLPCs * 

Three has been a massive growth in the 
number <d SLPBs. Prom a mere 51 in the 
1951-60 decade, (he ooreber of these 
enierprises »hb( up M 155 during 1961*70. 
1110 nuRdicr of SLPEs cMabltshed in 1971- 
60 covered around 300. During 1961-66, 
the number of new SLPEs earthed was 
estimaiad to be 350. Between 196647 and 
1991*92. SLAs have come iqi os new 
econon dc endries. As on March 51.1992 


(heiuunberofSLFBsstoodM954 incloding 
co-operative emeiprlaes, but excluding lOie 
eteeUKicy botfds and the state roM tnnapost 
corporations. In terms of nuipben these 
enterprises are more than fourfold of tha 
central PEs. As on March 31, 1992 there 
were 245 enterprises In the central sector. 
The SLPE sysm substantially expanded 
during 196140m Andhra Pradesh, Oujarai, 
Haryana. Himachal Pradesh, Kerala. 
Mahvashtra, Orisaa. Purgab, Bihar, Usar 
Pimdcsh and R^aMhao. In many of thestatse, 
VIS. Assam, Nagaland. Miwram. Manipur, 
Tnpura and Arunachal Pradesh, the gro^ 
of SLPBs has been a more recent 
phenomenon. Tbs growth me of the SLPBs 
in (enns of number has slowed down during 
(he years 1986-67 to 1991*92. 

Okjccnvos oe SLPEs 

The ob)ec(ivesof the SLPEs vary widely 
across the various stales, lo main, thay 
have been set up to exploit the local 
resources, mobillK institutional floaecc. 


Tailx I: CLAiseKAiioHcsSmsreTiaMi orOsawfliATiimALPonM MON Maicm 51.1992 


Stare 

OovMmMM 

CMBpMiH 

Sreasiefy 

CO^DnSMH 

Ce*operaHvc 

BnlMpriia 

Public 

AtiAoniws 

Total 

AaMnPradreh 

57 

3 

JB 

1 

59 

AnnKhsl Pndesto 

5 

0 

2 

0 

S 

Assam 

50 

3 

S 

1 

59 


52 

3 

2 

13 

50 

Oos 

IS 

0 

1 

0 

25 

Osiint 

55 

3 

5 

4 

45 

HsiyMS 

It 

2 

16 

1 

39 

Hiaiedia] 

6 

0 

4 

1 

15 

IsnmreaBd Kashw 

6 

1 

0 

1 

10 

Kamsiaks 

62 

2 

5 

] 

61 

Kenas 

95 

3 

4 

4 

104 

M^fayaPereksfe 

20 

2 

5 

I 

26 

hWmmhte 

34 

2 

5 

2 

45 

Msnipv 

15 

0 

0 

0 

(5 

Meghalaya 

9 

1 . 

2 

0 

(2 

Mieonm 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

N^Mand 

5 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Orissa 

29 . 

5 

LI 

0 

45 

Punjab 

21 

2 

6 

1 

50 


19 

5 

17 

4 

45 

SikUm 

7 

0 

2 

0 

9 

TreiUi NMa 

65 

2 

1 

2 

66 


7 

0 

3 

0 

10 

UnrPredssli 

69 

2 

2 

1 

74 

Wm Bengal 

53 

I 

3 

0 

57 

Teal 

671 

31 

121 

38 

175 
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State 

Cnro- 

Ccmncfcsd 

to 

TottI 


15-86 

K-87 

r4i 

8M9 

89-90 

9041 

1 


merctid 

cure 

flWHMf 












Prwnoiiooal 




3.47 

3.46 

3.50 

3.89 

445 

4.61 

4.93 

Andhra Pndeah 

21 

27 

u 

99 


1.39 

3.87 

1J6 

111 

126 

2.46 

2.62 

AruMchal Pradesh 

2 

3 

0 

9 

Amm 

303 

303 

3.13 

286 

235 

1.80 

1.55 

Auun 

2^ 

n 

s 

39 

B«w 

139 

3.05 

2J4 

179 

194 

3.01 

3.10 

Bihar 

15 

23 

12 

90 

Ov 

1.75 

1 39 

1J5 

178 

2.65 

3.05 

3.53 

Oea 

14 

1 

r 

23 


9.44 

7.17 

3.21 

763 

27.42 

3.94 

4.21 

OMtanr 

20 

17 

8 

49 

Hacya 

2.19 

3.03 

3.13 

3.14 

192 

2.92 

3.44 

Hwynnn 

19 

16 

4 

39 

HtBacttal ftideife 

1.46 

1.68 

1.79 

1.72 

1.17 

1.85 

1.68 

HuMClwl Pr^Mh 

6 

7 

fl 

13 




1 





iarniw and 





Kmitm 

074 

073 

0.75 

0.46 

0.49 

0.86 

1.06 

KMluir 

7 

2 

t 

10 


9.76 

6.35 

5.99 

555 

5,07 

3.17 

3.64 

Kamaialui 


22 

7 

61 

Kama 

227 

1.19 

1.37 

1.54 

1.55 

1.48 

1.59 

Karila 

71 

24 

9 

104 

Madhya 








Madhya PndMh 

U 

13 

2 

26 

PrMnh 

196 

258 

157 

2.47 

2.51 

2.28 

2.23 

Maharuhtra 

r2 

17 

14 

43 


117 

220 

139 

2.40 

2.24 

2.55 

151 

Manipur 

10 

3 

2 

15 

Mmipar 

064 

0.41 

0.52 

0.12 

0.53 

045 

0.44 

Ma^haiiya 

7 

5 

0 

12 

TlnMiji 

0.99 

0.96 

0.98 

1.09 

0.13 

0.67 

060 

Mitonm 

? 

2 

0 

4 

Muflofli 

000 

000 

0.01 

0.05 

0.00 

0.00 

0.24 

MainUnd 

4 

1 

) 

6 

N^Mvd 

U1 

1.94 

114 

2.37 

2.58 

2.44 

2.75 

OruM 


26 

1 

43 

(Mm 

213 

2.74 

111 

119 

1.99 

1.5) 

I.IS 

Pun>ah 

7 

19 

4 

30 


3.94 

3.79 

203 

1.26 

125 

I.A5 

I.OI 

lUfastKan 

27 

12 

4 

43 

K^ftaa 

195 

2.72 

176 

2.53 

230 

126 

115 

SlUtim 

6 

2 

1 

9 

SikUm 

A2I 

4.64 

3.07 

2.06 

1.28 

1 04 

0.83 

Tamil Nadu 

40 

19 

9 

61 

TmiJNadii 

192 

473 

4.79 

4.51 

4.95 

5 24 

5.79 

Tripura 

4 

3 

3 

10 

Thpara 

016 

0.80 

077 

0.77 

0.71 

0.72 

0.6S 

Uttar Pradaih 

24 

22 

21 

74 

UMPr^ih 

0.98 

I.U 

105 

109 

0.98 

0.95 

102 

Waal R<A|al 

n 

1 

0 

37 

W«H8a«id 

160 

7.00 

4.90 

4.6'^ 

l-l 

2 43 

1.15 

Tuta) 

4M 

312 

127 

•7S 


265 

2.70 

2.47 

2.58 

3.27 

2.25 

2.34 


T*aLf y ImampNT im SLP& lAnam I985>86f01991-92 
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TaatiS iMvm Gdwaus lUno luaaio 1985.86 m 1991-92 

ptffttuagr) 

SiMe 

85-86 

86-87 

r-88 

88-19 

89-90 

90.91 

91-92 

Sue 

8546 

86-17 

87-U 

0-89 

0-90 

90-91 

91-92 

Andhm Pmdnh 

1781 

2151 

2579 

1001 

1618 

4204 

4733 

Aa*f» Pradesh 

149 

1.45 

0.97 

1.05 

0.73 

a46 

0.45 

Annachal 

Pndeeh 

g 

1 

14 

17 

18 

21 

22 

Araaariil 

Pradesh 

3.26 

9.21 

7.54 

6.06 

4.92 

4.11 

4.17 

Auvn 

.103 

358 

457 

520 

516 

556 

606 

Assam 

025 

035 

0.58 

0.46 

0.39 

0.56 

0.0 

Bihar 

770 

818 

782 

941 

995 

1020 

1052 

BiMr 

-0.41 

015 

0.49 

0.58 

0.44 

0,27 

0.23 

Ooa 

114 

145 

173 

209 

288 

376 

467 

Ooa 

088 

0.43 

an 

0.47 

0.60 

0.75 

1.0 

CtQWU 

lOVi 

1163 

1655 

1625 

9958 

2313 

2645 


0.70 

0,72 

0.34 

1.25 

0.59 

0.82 

0,^7 

Htfyana 

501 

530 

623 

652 

659 

737 

900 

llsiyaaa 

07V 

1.06 

1,07 

1.20 

1.69 

1.39 

1.0 

HiniadtaJ 

Pradeah 

112 

134 

164 

220 

239 

269 

278 

Huaacdial 

PiMnb 

097 

0.96 

1.03 

0.51 

0.67 

0.56 

0.64 

Jammu aid 
Kaihour 

150 

172 

198 

226 

262 

306 

326 

JaMaasd 

Kithftar 

099 

044 

0.89 

O.ll 

062 

0.0 

0.37 

Karnataka 

1931 

2129 

2290 

2741 

2843 

3043 

3428 

Karaataka 

135 

I.I5 

1.17 

1.02 

1.16 

1.30 

1.21 

Katla 

1083 

1866 

2161 

2401 

2651 

2194 

3119 

KaaMa 

0J8 

0.40 

052 

0.58 

0.60 

0.60 

o.n 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

.»59 

516 

595 

677 

765 

826 

858 

MaA/a 

PrMeah 

183 

1.36 

1.44 

130 

1.35 

1.24 

1,73 

Mihanahtra 

1391 

1545 

1716 

1993 

2326 

2713 

2740 


124 

116 

0.89 

1.02 

1.13 

1.22 

1.29 

htuipur 

20 

19 

24 

35 

36 

42 

47 

Mmiipm 

0.22 

0.33 

1.06 

067 

1.35 

1.73 

164 

Meghalaya 

40 

45 

49 

64 

69 

74 

76 

Hfghalayi 

0.32 

0.48 

0.64 

060 

1.27 

1.0 

1.85 

Mlaonm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

MiaeaB 

0.00 

OOO 

0.00 

aoo 

0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Nagaland 

129 

147 

!S9 

178 

190 

184 

207 

Hyalaid 

0.06 

0.00 

0.01 

ao3 

0.03 

0.0 

0.04 

Oritaa 

790 

886 

993 

12m 

1319 

1522 

1708 

Oriiaa 

0.57 

0.46 

0.40 

0.53 

0.0 

0.69 

0.T7 

Punjab 

678 

703 

521 

440 

523 

6T7 

623 

PasyA 

tl7 

171 

121 

1.36 

U1 

1.57 

1.0 

Ra.iacthaA 

801 

888 

1022 

1217 

1089 

1224 

1325 


0.96 

a93 

133 

1.17 

164 

1.70 

1.14 

Sikkim 

n 

28 

27 

28 

23 

27 

33 

ai:,-. 

-0.18 

026 

0.14 

4.02 

4.05 

0.25 

063 

Tamil Nadu 

1449 

1816 

2008 

2225 

2602 

2834 

3312 

065 

rw 

i.n 

1.31 

5.0 

1.0 

l.ll 

Tripura 

26 

31 

40 

50 

60 

72 

81 

Tripan 

-138 

.436 

4.05 

4M 

4.0 

4.24 

4.61 

UnarPndeah 

2394 

3060 

3736 

4219 

5136 

5616 

5171 

UMPradaah 

0.67 

0.44 

0.33 

0.30 

0.60 

0.30 

0.29 

WcaiBai^ 

1912 

1866 

2050 

2516 

3127 

3660 

3118 


109 

053 

1.62 

1.29 

-2.0 

-1.73 

-1.0 

Tacai 

17831 

21091 

24036 27547 

39382 

33211 

38283 


0.15 

0J4 

0.0 

0.92 

1.0 

0.0 

0.54 
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Aitfil KKlit pnpOM tpMd the 
of ftovtli. K( w CAUtyiti fot the 
devdopaM of speaTic becbnid ama 
orttf|el popelKion |roop« tod eern 
wTptuaei. tn other vords. they vore set 
up at diffiarent pointt of one to tmpJeneflt 
the public policy by the vanoui rate 
goveramenti 

Table 1 thows that the SLPE« have been 
organised under a variety of legal smeturaa 
Tbcie include govemrocat compames, 
depamnemal eoneeroi. public boards and 
itaiutGvy ittihentiee. societies, co-openbve 
enierpnaes and federatieoi i^oui 75 per 
cent of these enterpniei have bien 
organised as goveroffieni companies under 
the CocDpames Act Again most of these 
govemiwewcomfnies have been organised 
as private hmit^ con^ames About 10 
per cent of iheae enterpnses have been 
incorporated as publiccorporatioos. public 
suthonties and ctalutory boaids The co¬ 
operative enterpnws constitute about 15 
per cent of the total number of theie 
cnieipnSQS 

SLPEi are engaged m a wide variety of 
activities ranging from indusinat 
development agm industncs. mining and 
mineral development,manufacivnng small 
mdustnei promoiion. passenger road 
iransport, export promettoQi ekcuiciiy 
grneiation and supply warehousing, 
tmsncial asMsiaoce, dairying ind milk 
supply printing and publishing nver 
iransport commodily trade and fisheries 
development In the recent timcMhey Have 
t^en up the responsibility of developing 
the small induiincs and touiism potential 
1 able 2 reveals t hat in terms ot number and 
total investment, the SLFEa engaged jb 
commercial and commercial-cun- 
promotional activities dominated the 
overall SLPL scenano The SLPEa could 
be grouped unler three broad categones 
as follows (DcommertialcrNerpnses.iS) 
commercial cum-promotional enterprises, 
and 0) promotional enierpnses 

As os Match 31, 1992 there were 41d 
commercial, 312 commercial-cum- 
promotional apd 127 promobooal ester- 
pntca lit the country The study of the 
typology in terns of the number of the 
SLFEs points out that the lelative 
impottaAce of differeai kinds of 5LPfii 
differed in the v«ioqs slates m view of 
their economic strategy For example, the 
states such as West Bmil ood Kerala set 
up more maeufacQinng enttrprises in view 
of their ttraiegy to pareapaie id directly 
productive actlvitkee As opposed to this, 
the stales such as Mahafaahiri.Oujafil aid 
Tamil Nadu preferred to ael up more 
promotional enterpnios in view of tbetf 
strategy to ^celeraie the pace of ecotKMiue 
development through helping die pnvete 
sector enterprises fn thr acaiee web ae 
Uttar Pradeeb, Bihar and Maharaahtrt the 


empheiH waa more ea rnttsai ap area 
dewfepmam aawpnaea aathwe rams went 
in for the ■eedevdopiaeacippmch which Table 3 show\ that ihe inveatmeni id the 
IS the key compong u ot thw eaaoimc SLPEs rnon Mdn.h31 19Bd turned out to 
aad polibcal itnt^ be Bs 1711^1 cme 'nus lose to fti 38283 
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cmuORMvch 31.1992 Tbeiovestoni 
u Che SLP& frew el Ihe nie of 20 per 
cent peruinuR) dunsg Um penod I9S6-97 
10 t^l-92 Andhra Pradeih. Anwecbel 
Pndesh, Gujarjt. Qoe, Kenk, Masjpur, 
Madhya Pradeah, Tunl Nadu. Tnpurt, 
Ucur Pradeih and Weac Bengal recorded 
hkfher growth lo Ihe loveiunent in SLP& 
BiKmt. Punjab. SiUum.lCamcaka. Haryana, 
Nafiland, Meghalaya and Rajiithan 
recorded chan the average growth in 
Che mveiimcni m the SLPfis 

The debi^equicy ratio heavily leaned in 
favour of the debt component In moal oC 
the itatei the debt component assumed 
Ugh prepotiiona mainly diK to the fact that 
the icuimuliied losses were funded by 
way of an equal amount of debt m iheae 
eolcTpnses Table 4 reveals that the debt- 
egoity ratio was much higher than the 
sopulited I I in respect of the SLPEs in 
Che vanoui states The high deb«quiiy 
ratio posed a great nnaocial threat to these 
enterpnies as is evident from Table 5 
showing (he iniereii coverage ratio for ihe 
SLPfis of the vanoui states The interest 
coverage was much below the ideal 3 i 
prescnbedbyiharinanciaJexperts la fact. 
ID the case of West Bengal and Tnpura 
SLPEs. the coverage turned out to be 
aagaa ve i ignal ling the threat of bankmptcy 

The efficiency of investment is measured 
in tenni of its productivity in relation to 
the generation if goods and services The 
turnover to investment ratio is an indea of 
the use of money invested in an enterprise 
which IS computed by dividing (he turnover 
by investment The use of investments was 
very inadequate in (he SLPEs Table 6 
shows that for all the states taken together, 
(he capital invested to turnover nuio was 
0 99 1 as on March 31. 1966 mdicatrag 
that per rupee of investment the turnover 
was only about RsO 99 in these enierprtset 
Thisfiiiophenomenally improved to2 06 I 
10 1969-90 However, this trend could not 
be maintained in the later years as the ratio 
declined to I 67 I in 1991-92 The states 
where the rstio was below the national 
average as on March 31, 1992, included 
Bihar, Goa, Gujarat, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur. 
Meghalaya, Nagalacul. Rijaslhin, Sikkim. 
Tnpura. Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 

Financial PeapooMANce 

The net profits/loases of an undertaking 
represent ihe financial performan ce oi an 
undertaking Table? shows the financial 
performance of the SLPEs dunng the period 
1966-67(0 1991-92 Table 7 showing (he 
financial results of the SLPEs poiou out 
(hai they have a kmg way to go in order 
to turn the comer The net loeiei for all 
the enterpnses taken together shot 141 from 
Bs 66 crore in 196546 to Bs 663 4 erore 


itt 199142 The poemooef the SLPfis a 
the staes such u Uttar Ptadcah. Andhra 
Prade sh . Bihar. KareMaki. Ker^ West 
Bengal. Nagalmd. Mnpur. Assui. and 
Onsn was very diimal TheSLPBiathe 
states such u Mahamhtra, Madbya 


Pradesh. Bijaathtt. Karym ihd Qqam, 
00 the oths hand, have done aomewhat 
better Os (he whole, put together these 
eaterpnsei across the vinous states had 
never caned profits donag any year of the 
study 
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Tin ioteiBal mfmt §eun d 9L Mfi 
enterpriiei to btci the mooey for 
fiuaciQ|« modemiMiion. noevidoe lad 
exptittion. h iJn le the tuieaooy 
of ia eoerpriie. Tie perfennMce of the 
Sm< OM eMCOUfifiRf wHh regMd to 
the geoentioB of internal itMMrcet 
the period 19S647 to I991>91 TaWe S 
ihowi'thit the genemicn of iatetnal 
reaourcei la Ibeaeenlerpriia doubled from 
IU540croreln l9SS-S6loili 1071 oore 
in 1991-92. The inierail reiooree 
geoeratioA approatmated to 3 percent point 
of total iDvettments in the SLPfit. No ttate 
displayed an encouraiiag trend in this 
sphere. 

Total MANAOEseHT PBarotMAMs 

The total management perfonnance 
repreaenti ihe sum total of Ute effideacy 
and effectiveness in each of the functional 
areas of management aa «ell as the type 
of management itself. Since there is no 
ling le umhed meoiure capable of reflecd ag 
the total management perfonnance. we have 
taken 'Trom keeping the net worth intact 
to its maiimisiiion*’ as the indicator to 
evaluate the total management performance 
of the SLPEa. The itudyof the 'net wonh' 
IA these enterprises points out that it did 
not register any increase as the SLPEi on 
the whole across different stetes had 
accumulated colossal losses. Table 9 
shows that (he accumulated losses to paid 
up capital, on an average, increased fnrni 
5 per cent in l91i6-67 to 54 per cent in 
1991-92. In other words, one rupee of 
investment in the SLPEa taken as a wMe 
was worth SO paise in 19R5-86 and46 paiie 
in 1991-92. 

The preparation and finalisation of 
accounts ia in shambles in the SLffia of 
the various states. The SLPEs are entities 
whose flnandat performance and position 
ia reflected through their mcome sutemeno 
and balance sheets. The preparation of 
these fituncial statements is obligatory in 
terms of statutory aa well as strat^c 
requiremenii. Our study, on the cootrary, 
peinu out that the SLPEa have shown scant 
respect for the nnalisaiion of accounts. 
More than half of the total number of the 
SL^ had not finalised their accounts for 
a period ringing from one to IS yean as 
on March 31.1992 in Assam. Bihar. Jammu 
and Kashmir, Manipur. Kerala. Nagalaod, 
Tripura and UOar Pradesh. The posidoo 
oftiteotherstaiea was none loo hif^. IV 
reasons for the non-flnaUtation of the 
reports ranged from noo^compledon of the 
books of accounts, piopanaion of Anandal 
statemenu. and starutcuy audit to the delays 
lathe appointmeoi of the statutory auditors 

by the Comptroller and Auditor Oenenl 
and their adc^oQ for the annual mecdois. 
Many scatea decided mere than once to root 


out thoaa prehtente by lyiag «p thelooee 
ends bot wMi BO fuccoaa. lad: of 
profeoiooal aiff in the accounting and 
flaiDce d epgtm e n b baa poeed the mipor 
Ihaittrieoiattaiireganl Our Rudy on the 
delay in the finilisatwn of accoqaa for the 
SLPSs ia Andhra poiau out the 

followiag factors respoaiible for the 
pbeoo m e n ooi (a) statutory wdii delay, (b) 
delay in board approval for accounts m 
Kcottot of the icttcrin boerd's teluctaace 
to take up the mailer, (c) bad health of 
audlion. <d) delay in coo^outioa of 
accounts, (e) improper records, (f) lad of 
sufficieai ttrounts pcrsoonel. (g) delay ia 
recalling reports frw circle offlcea, (h) 
lack of proper accountiag systems, (i) no 
pioper upk^ of branch accouMi. 0) uem* 
availability of registers, vouchers, and 
auditors' refusal to give even qualJried 
reports, (k) delay la Ratutory auditors* 
appoinoneiu by tte Compmty Law Board 
and delay in audit taken up by auditors. 
(1) delay in receipt of Comptroller and 
Auditor Genertl'i comments, and <n) 
extending of accounting year pursuant to 
change in the income-tax law. 


SiMMlNOUa 

The SLPEs are aa ImpoftaBt componett 

of the Public Eaieqirise System In India. 
Norefqnp progr am me could nccoed nn ii et 
thescenierpriaes turn the corner. IbeSUBs 
have disparate origlas and they perfocB a 
variety of tasks TTNsr macro-cbjecdvsn 
are both multipie and conflicting ia natun. 
The iovesunem in theec enterprises aam' 
than doubled during the seven-year ipui 
of the study. About 75 per cent of Ibeaa 
enterprises have been sa up as goveraneat 
conpanke. A subsuntisi number of Che 
SLP^ are Involved in commereial 
functiona followed by the en tup ri iea In 
commercial ‘Cum-prometionai and 
promotional categories. The use of 
mveament baa been abysmally low in theae 
enterpriice. Their fmaacial results have 
been awfully disappointing. The 
accouBiini tyaiems in these enter^sei 
have been found to be In total disarray. The 
preparation and finalisarion of accou n ta 
have been in vrean for a period raDging 
from one to IS years in the case <tf many 
a SLPE 
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Divesting State Ownership 

A Ible of IVo Ounpanies 

JLB.M 

As man) state gokernmenft are coatemplaitng sate of eqttity in lke\r pehiic etUerpnHS. thf coturasUHg experience 
of privatisation of state govemmeni enterprMt m VP may hM some valitabU tessaeu. 


THbbwigeiot MMegovemneflU sttvx )9|5 
have cxiubited its incrusing lendenLy to 
ihocau Urge rciourcei lo revenue 
expenditure in^lCAl of (napiul ii>ve»Jmeni 
Ai i rewii b4\M.e ttom cuirent levcnuc 
aod ominhuoon nt Mur enterpnwx have 
beeo much heluw (he Pl^n target Tbit it 
despite (he iar i llui revenue receipts of fhe 
state govermneni have grown a u Iasi 
as the State Doniciik Product The decline 
in balance from cumni rrsenue hai mainly 
becD due in ihc growth in non<pUn 
expcndiiuir 

UiUr haJesh has noi hcen an cxceplion 
(0 this IicihJ Tihk« I and 1 depicl Ihe 
pattern of Imaiuing of capital lomution id 
( he Mau in ihu pound 1970 90 Current 
revenues excluding transfers from the 
govemmeni oi India have conxixtenrly been 
madequiiic (o fmance current outlays 
However taking inio account the «aie’i 
khaie in laicx levied by ihe union 
goveminrflt ihece was tut plus available for 
capital invrsimeni fhis surplus increased 
fnin Rs cwrc m the perwd I970«75 
SoRvI 0d0 91croreml97^ 80 Since 1985 
there has been a sharp deiei loration in 
current sniplus and it hecame negative 
Rs t )2i)SI TUrorcin I9RS 90exceeding 
the surplui m the previous 10 years Tbe 
ratio 01 cun<n( Savings lo cunent revenues 
’ hsmsedtmm l5 7perceiUU) I95perceii 
ui the penod 1970 KD but draped sharply 
to9 per ifM in 1980 85 and (o • negative 
level' lOpercenuin ]985'90 Ibtsslowed 
down the giuwih ol captal expenditure at 
current pi ices from lb H per cent ^nng 
1974 75 1980 Kl to 10 per cent berween 
1981 82 and I988>89 An importaM factor 
10 the decline m rhe availahildy of resources 
for capital uivesiment wav (he nubility of 
Ibe state cfltcipnvr^ tn generate an adequate 
nte on return chi (heir investnirni 

in Uttar Pi adesh moxi of the public sector 
undertakings were otablished after 1970 
Their number excluding (be State 
Becinciiy Board increased Irom 11 in 
1970 to 19 in 1975 and reached 63 IQ 1990 
These undertakings were setup lo improve 
infraitrucrure luilities like eleeincity 
supply. bijJgev and roads promote 
industrial development, lender awuunce 
ro iraditiooal am and crafts, distribute and 
market products produced m the Mate 
and facditMc devetopment of badiward 


regions At (he end of t9l9<90 the local 
lavestnmm la these uadptaktog x teadud* 
mg UPSbB) was Rs 4.835 90 crore uf 
which the state govemmeni cootnbuted 
Rxll4d 35 erare as equity andkmn Tliexe 
eiuarprixes had also taken loans from 
financial instituiiOAi. coameraal banks, 
etc, amounting lo Rs 1.480 35 erwe up lo 
1989-90 Twenty-lu enterprises m the 
Male hod been locumng losicv in ihe 
previous ihiee yean np to 1989-90 The 
cumulative deficit of the 63 sttse enter- 
pnscs had reached Rs 9U5 61 enre m th« 
year The financial results of the operetion 
of ihev undertakings are summansed 
in Table i 

Dghi ni the emerpnscs were cagnged in 
nwDuficnuing The cumuiative loss in the 
opencion of manufacnirtag cn te tpei a e t had 
reached Rs 512 8$ ciore M the end of 
1989-90 (TM 4) 

The performance of slate secior 
maoutacnjnng en terpna es in almost all the 
states haa beca qwte poor TTieir problems 
revolve around opemuonal d^icwicies in 
thexe enierpnxet includinf lack of systems 
and proc e dures with regaiM to porchaK 
and upkeep of raw maicnais« tecnjiimenl, 
promotion and moUvaMn of pervonnd, 
lormulauon of suitable cre6( collemion 
and each management policiex and choice 
of appropriate cre^tmx TheKeiKefpnses 
have beeo adrai A on Ihe state go vemment' s 
finances Badly planned, poorly managed 
and heavily indebted, the oper ati oiH of 
these eaterpnici have not fulfilled the 
objectivex for which they were set up A 
nmor problem m (heir funcuoiung haa 
become an imponant component of tbe 
programme lo irryrov t tbe^aonces of the 
tislegoveniineocs *niexakof shares owned 
by tbe government of Uiur Pradenh m UP 
Slate Cement Corporation and Aato 
Tractore has auracted considerate iMcrest 
In ease of tJPSCC. pebtrans were filed by 
trade unions representing workers and 
ofneets anting that pngier vahiation of 
assets was not done and that the shares 
were sold at a very low pHen Tbeoppoaition 
by workers lad to cexxnCM^ gf preducOon 
and (he ^ctorsex have not cofunencod 
production operations As many Male 
govcmmuiv are co iwetnp l mi ng sale of 
equity in public nndsrtakipgs, ibe 
procedurei MIowed md tinuas raised La 


UPSCC and Auto Tractors have many 
lessons for them 


UP State Cement Corporndoo 

A cement factory owned by the 
government of Uttar Pradesh waa set up at 
Qiurk ID 1934 Later mother factory was 
xei up J Della wlucfa wem into production 
ID \9n TTieiDualledcepaaiyoftheaetwo 
uniis was 4 8 likh tonoes and 4 lakh toonea 
of cement renpecdvely ln]972theownerahip 
of ihexe units, till then operated as 
departmeotal un^akingx. was tfanferred 
to UP Stale Cement Corporation The 
lorporauon added a clinker factory with a 
capeoty of 8 lakh tonnex and a unit for 
mixing and grinding slag at Chunar Thix 
unit has (he uutalled capacity to produce 
168 lakh tonnes of cemeru 
The objcctivex of UP State Cement 
Corporauon were * 

(i) to produce, store and xellpurtlandcement 
and other forms of cement, its by¬ 
products and budding maienalt. 

(ii) to carry out anallary and supporting 
acuvitiex coDcwcted witb the growth of 
cemeot industry 

<iii) (0 proepect and promote the raw maiehil 
requirements of the industry, and 
<iv) to undertake expansion of the cereeni 
jnduMiy m the stale and to promote and 
paniapme m ocher industries feeding or 
depending i^on tbe cement industry 
TTie total pmdmp capitH of the coeporauon 
has been subscribed to by the stale 
gov enu nem Tlie ptid-t^ oipitel increased 
from Rs 37 07 crore n 1980-81 to Rs 67 73 
crorein 1989 90 TheouCfCaoding long-term 
loam Earned by the state government up 
to 1988-89 were ^5 76 crore biadditiOD. 
at on 31 3 90 (he iDstalmeots due for 
r e payme n t aod a ccru ed imerest of loans 
from OuDcia] lastieotims wu Rs 96 crore 
In ibu way (be total long-tenn funds 
invested us the cofpontion at the end of 
1989-90 were Ri 16948 crore 
Tbe capeetty utlliaaiknof tbe dweeplaiiu 
since 1981-82 IS presented ui Table 5. The 
fmanail poainen of the company bore 
1986-87 to 1989-90 is sumroansed in 
T^6. Between 1981-82 e^ 1989-90 
prodncuoQ of eement in Chock deefaned 
from2 87 Web UttiettoO 11 lafchtocmea. 



1JOtekkM«eOJ3ltekh 
nttwft'iui m QwMr o eawnt pncMioo 
IneraMOl fra 2.^ Ud) Paun id 9 likh 
toMM. tv oonMaMl opMtty odliuttoe of 
Ihe tino pluudecUflod frao 76^ pv cat 
in 1981-82 ID 3S.94 per c»t in 1989^ A» 
trateofiadlf fcw oper Mw aoftiieplm 
end krvapKiiy utiKtfdoo. (he cuDulative 
loiMi of (V coepomion readwd Ri i 53,26 
crore «the end of 1969-90. The reetone for 
low ctpeciry utiUuUon were: Cemeot 
meoufe^iing through wet proceu bu 
becoiM obsolete. Ai e remit of poor 
mtlnwunce the incidence Of breekdowiu 
lAcreaed. There wes little effort evea (o 
carry out roiHJne anJ regular maintenmee. 
Supervisory ofRcen complained thei even 
naimenance and operation manuali were 
not available tn (he plant ofncea. Absence 
of regular maintenance along with low 
edacity of technical personnel were 
respoflsibic for fresiueru breakdowns in the 
plains. Whenever iofonnaiion of stoppages 
was collected it was not analysed and as 
a result no advantage was derived from this 
infonnadon.The Della cement factory was 
operating at low capacity also due to 
inherem defects in plant design and 
recurring labour problems. The Oiuner 
plant did not have the required con^lemeni 
of trained lochnicol staff. An illustratioo 
of the manner in which the operations of 
the corporation were carried out is that ie 
I9S2 when the clinkerisaiion plant 
employing dry process at Delia was 
commissimvsd no composite responsibility 
was fixed on any supplier of (he plani 
and etpiipment or ihe consuUanL Even 
after 10 yean of the pi am having been 
commissioned, no composite guarantee 
teiu have been perform^. Similar is (he 
case with Cbunar cement gnnding and 
packing plant which was alsocommiMioned 
in 1962. The »uppliert have heen made full 
paymenu but some eduipmeni like cement 
miIIa. packing materials, electrostatic 
precipitators have not functioned at all. 
Due to these defects the plant's aerations 
have been running at less than half in 
capacity. 

In 1987-66 (be management of the 
coiporaiiofl noted ilui the direct cost of 
pmductioFi of cement for that year was 
estimated by Cement Manufacturers' 
.Ssaacatioii ai Rs 432 per metric tome. As 
agasjKt this the com of production in Dallaf 
KCCP plums was eatimaled at Ra 689 per 
metric tome as a reside ^ in^equaie cost 
conUDi and lower capacity utilisation 
(Table 7>. 

The installed capacity of Ihe corporation 
at 25.6 lakh loimes equalled about SO per 
cent of cemem consumptioo in the state in 
1969-90. As agiinatthii the total production 
by ureCC was only 9.20 lakh tonnes that 
year, The corporation alio failed in die 
other afe^ectivaa of amtiag up iodllmy uMa« 


pruiptii tiiig raw nMertil wqujrereentt mtd 

pwMwfUraj rlip^MiSlng 

pmkictloo. bs euiuace faHad 10 encourage 
auapceneurial activity, suppksDRHeKorts 
of pnvaie sector or provide cFfeciive 
comperItjoQ through the private ceioent 
ioditttry. 

In terms of promoting technology 
development or generarmf lu^dus for 
further investment in the state, iu 
performence was poor. A high power 
coRunittac on scau enterprisee let up by 
the iiau govenimeal tn 1985-86 bad 
recommended that surplus personnel 
capacity, specially casual labouren and 
incompetent among lachnical personnel, 
should be Mkntitied and a scheme for golden 
handshake prepsred. IV commioee ooted 
that in this task ' govenmem will ftave (o 
give Ihe aecestery support in case of labour 
unrest*, Anorher alternative proposed was 
M convert tne crnporatioo from a fully 
swe-owned undenaking to a joint sector 
company in collaborauon with a large 
mditttiial house It wu hoped that Ihe 
private collaborator would bring in 
addiiional funds for moderrusadon and dao 
brmg sboui i redkal change in the culture 
of Ihe organmiNm. 

Considering ibc mounting losses in the 
uperariorts of publK sMaepritak the state 
govcnxnentdccidedmApsil I990u>eonvcn 


some of Che sate oerpocmioda Into jcdoi 
sector campMiee by ofT-lonAnCPVf of Ml 
shares. On May 1.1990^ aatefovcnmeol 
Issued an adveniiemeni in leading 
newtpepers inviting pvticipadDna UPSaM 
CemM CorpontkxL In pmuDce of da 
advertisemem a meeting was held in 0a 
lt>dus(ries Department if UP with 29 
entreprenairs when some of the imporaa 
aspects of the proposal were dlicuiisd. Ha 
suie govemmeu informed (be induartallM 
ihai basic pwameiers lo be followed In enac 
of privati nation would be; 

(i) UP goventment will neither make aiy 
further i nvestment nor give guanmeM 
to finaocia insliUibani agaiiui \otK 
<ii) reensnehmeni of workers should nor hr 
a pre-condition foi any agreement; aM 
fill; the relief would be ivailaMe Vs Uf 
Stale Cement Corporation as wm 
applicshle to • sick unit at per 0 h 
policy of the state govemmeni one 
Resove Bank of India. They were aakeg 
to give dieir offos before the end V 
June 1990, 

In AuguM 1990 the slate government an 
up a committee known ii prlvailsaUor 
commiitee lo voiuider various offers m 
opciorn ineluding that of; 

(i) Giving management contracts to pilvah 
managare of selectad enterprises wMh 
lining nsie ownership. 


f Ana I. ANANcna or CAsrrAt PoMMtrsi UP Stais Govssmmwit 


(R< crofr 


iKin 

19707$ 

I97$-B0 

1910-1$ 

I9a5.9( 

Curmu levcAoet ciwlvijiu 
ofshsnidiues 

J $77.97 

7607 7$ 

639044 

IIR7I.9I 

CuntM ouilayi* 

3091.1$ 

4214.41 

9)10.41 

22691 .r 

CuneM defiai 

-$u.7a 

-676.61 

•299019 

'10812.9 

Share of central u««s 

904 99 

1717 59 

39)4.41 

6759.1 

CuntsM tarples sfier taking mo 
seeoam shared iaac» 

.(9013 

1040.91 

944.41 

'2053.7 

Capilal rsMHircev^ 

1070.64 

IMI.2? 

5)2$.7) 

I16S6.2 

OwUyA on eapitsl (orwiabee' 

1460 IS 

2903,27 

6270.02 

9602.4 

Ribo of: CaneM lavi^ to 
curreiu levenwi (per «as) 

IS.70 

I9.$0 

9.10 

-lao 

Cooanbuuoe vf camru atvii^ to 
capital fcinrafinn (p~T rnUJ 

26.70 

35 90 

IS.IO 

-2t.4 
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receipbandd m wshfiu ni csehbstsncra.cCspwdcxpea di l iu eindloaiit forcapical formatioi 
Sourer. BceriDfw sad Fwi cl ieiwl OauifKauoe of te UP OavenuuM Budgei. U? Stale Badge 
documeatt. 
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Ai tk »Ai«caio or Cantal Poomatvoi^—UP Stats OovESwrerr 

(RscTvn 


tom 

1970-75 

1975-80 

1980-65 

l9l5-9( 

Carceal irvvoac aei 
of ahared mao 

540.92 

2050.66 

2782,71 

3488J 

Cwmsoaday 

935.66 

2192.56 

5096.22 

13311.2 

Da6cu 

'394.74 

-161.90 

•231351 

-7822.7 

Share in caami laxfs 

57344 

112.60 

2216.89 

48246 

CanwM surplas ator wlung cMo 
aceoaiu share iaisaes 

178 70 

650 70 

-9262 w 

-2998,0 

C^morncm 

449.02 

790.63 

3464.46 

633a4 

Oudays on captol formamw 

627.75 

1441..33 

3367.84 

33326 


,01) Pnvute cDtttprtMun tuy fund ihe 
•ddiiiofut cipiul requiremeMi wiuk 
the ttite jovemmeni miy reiaia 

iruyority shareholdiAg. 

(iii) M^oriiyshvebolduigtobeMsftned 
lo priv^ eutrepreiwun Md die state 
ID retain irunority ihareteldiAg. 

(Iv) Ouin|ht sale of the unit. 

(v) Dosing down of the unit and sak ot 
iu aueis. 

Proposals were invited from private 
promoters for improving the viability of UP 
Stale Cement Corporation. ‘Ridr proposals 
could riA|e from tiJung over the managerm 
to purchasing machinery and otha assets of 
the oniti. Seven parties responded to the 
state govertuwni’t invftation. These were: 
(i) ACC 

(il) Dalmia Industries 
(Ul) Modi Cement 

(iv) Raymond Woollens 
(V) JK SyoUKUcs 

(Vi) UP Asbestos 

(vii) Orient Paper and Industries. 

The committee held discussions with the 
private panics and stipulated perametefi 
•eeording to which proposals were invited 
from them. The private promoien woo 
Informed that the state government would 
BoC provide any funds in future to the 
corporation. All requirement of funds for 
repeir, maintenance, balancing equipment 
or modernisation would have to be armnged 
by the promoters Initially, the state 
govemmeni would be prepar^ to transfer 
up to 51 per cent of iu shareholding, but 
all future investment for eapansion would 
have to be provided by the private 
promoters. The stile government would 
also not stand gu arantee for any iranasciion 
of UPCC with any bank or financial 
insiilulion. The stale government would, 
however, assist the promoten in obtaining 
ooocessions from the financial institutions 
as are available to other side units. The 
state government would also consider 
deferring payments of liabilities due to the 
state government and its agencies. It may 
also make available sales taa deferment 
concession as applicable to new industrial 
units. The chairman will be the nominee 
of tbe Slate government and the MD of (he 
promoters and representation on the board 
of directors of t^ corporation will be in 
the same ratio as the shareholding. 

The commluee got the value of sbves 
assessed by Billimoria and Company. They 
prepared their report by drawing UPSCCL't 
Annual Report (I9M-90). audited cost 
tbeets of the company for I98W90 and 
^pril 10 September IM and diKUssions 
with company’s managers. They did ooc 
tarry out a physical verification of the 
plant, machinery, other asseu and the 
U^licUi^ 

According to the valuert. the factories of 
VPSrc were overmanned. Instead of 4,463 


penonsempliijullatVaeplimi only 3.100 
wese reqnired It wm also fbond tbm in 
additkm to employi&g excess manpower, 
the corpontwa was alio making aibeantial 
pttymM as ovestiae to workers. Alio, a 
la^ nunto of r^olar workers o^ected 
their dittlea and tbe work was being got 
done by emptoying casual labour. When 
the Qiunar uah was cooBusaMoed, H was 
stipulated that the entire surplus staff « 
Dalla will be transferred first before 
employing any aew workers. However, 
this ct^d not be accomplished due to the 
decisMO ef the state govenuneat not to 
shift staff from Dalla. As a result of Isbour 
indiscipline, ineffective supervision, 
political interfereace. cement production 
per worker in UPSf^ was only about 
0.5>0.6 tonnes as compHud to the industry 
nonnof2.5‘3connes per worker. However, 
in the cakolatsonof fair share value. H was 
assumed thK manpower ni current levels 
would continue lo be employed. 

On (he bisis of the technical evaluauoa 
<ti the planu el Churl, Dalle and Cbunir. 
Billimoria assessed that for attainiBi 
optimal capacity utilisation ioveitmeni 
imounting te Rs 56.53 enre was requited 
immediately. With this iavestmeni it was 
constdered feasible te attaiB maximum/ 


opdmcl oipadQr otitimim of 90 pur cent 
in the ftni^ yav. 

After replaceneat and nodendiaiion 
total sales were expeewd to Increaie from 
Rs 146.91 crore la i99U92 to Rs 261.61 
cnire in 1995*96. The operadrig profits 
before depcedadoe and long-term iniereat 
were expected to increase from Rs 2.S5 
crore to Rs 56.70 crore. However, there 
was substantial Isterem paymeai liability 
on the past loam and uidesr these were 
writta off or reicbedukd. tbe ability to 
meet‘HheTupaym en i schedule as drawn out 
based on nor^ coocessioos and reliefs 
given by commercial banks and finaDcia] 
instimtkMU will be very difficult unless 
additicmal funds of nearly Ri 44 ciorei are 
bvtMjght in". 

The cost of Clearing 25.6 lakh tonnes of 
new cem en t capacity tt Rs 1.750 per tonne 
for wet proccu. Rs 2JXI0 per tonne for dry 
process and Rt500per tome for slag grinding 
plant was esrimai^ at Rs 364 crore. 

The cumM value of fixed assets of these 
pkmt could be earimated on the basis of 
book dqvudarion method, balance umful 
life method «id market valuers of assets. 
The latt one was not attempted as the vsluers 
were not abk to spend much lime at the plant 
sites. Table 12 ^ves the current value on 
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51 Pirtiailan 

1987-IS 

1966-69 

1969-90 

( 1 ) lavtamKM (avb+<) 

3360.50 

4220.37 

4633.90 

(a) Stale govenwiiml fends 

1361.64 

1801.95 

2146.36 

(i> Gqviiy 

696.94 

951.43 

1061.75 


171.94 

630.94 

1076.61 

(b) Exwmal iwonreis 

1132.92 

1443.66 

1591.66 

<i> Equity 

S9.C6 

67.34 

112.31 

(U)LOM 

1093.64 

1336.52 

1460.35 

fc) Onniihuhcidy 

631.74 

974.73 

1096.66 

(2) Capctal wuplojud (orb) 

1711.71 

20l5.n 

2935.30 

<a) Nafutdaaaea 

429.27 

41362. 

1131.62 

0) Net worldi« evnal 

121144 

1529.45 

1803.46 

(3) Twnover 

]3I6i)7 

1564.69 

1744.26 

(4) GioaprofWka 

91.It 

46.04 

6496 

(5) Depfuciaimi 

69.66 

61.99 

130.79 

(6) ftoftt/loci after tai 

-67.11 

-135.21 

-150.10 

(a) Piofil earned 

21.91 

I9.JI 

60.66 

(b) Hsraber of cowrpriaee • 

23 

25 

31 

(e) LiMeniarnud 

-96.02 

-15431 

-2ia75 

Woof FfirniWi 

37 

35 

31 

(7) CaabptofMew(5a6) 

175 

-53.22 

-19J1 

(g) imeieet oe goveremeet tome 

41.69 

39.13 

69.70 

(9) Cumdilivu deAdt 

357.23 

70121 

90Si2 

((0) lemma] weeuiMs (arb) 

51166 

606.00 

776.08 

<a) Rwervwafideafptw 

167.91 

i94J2 

23655 

(b) DepRdaiaoa (cu^ 

344.93 

421.79 

539.53 

(II) Wo of enierpiiea; 

(a) Regukriy profit making dmg the 
* Iair3)«an 

19 

15 

IS 

(b) tegulariy kai mafciRg during te 
katSyean 

24 

23 

26 

(e) Making other prorii er kas doing 
katSyaara 

17 

23 

21 

(,12) Neofaapkjuea 

145736 

14M03 

156110 


Sewer RsribrrwB of UP Saw FuUk Seew. 1949-90, B«am of 8 m ftWiprisM, UP. 


took ^opRcnoM iMd»d The valom Ad 
aoi cotukr Itut •• a Air InAcator of ito 
valuo AiiMii aa It wat oBfAar a fair ladicttir 
of ibe Gooditon of plm and maddnay oor 
of theltfeof dtapUstuiad. After tt addiMoai 
capital lovettneiK of Re 56J3 crore K wae 
eapecftd that the ueefol life of the 
would be eucnded aa feDowe. 



(Yam) 

choifc 

15 

EfeUa 

25 

Delia Dry 


GbuM 

30 


Ai a new cement plaM ii eaomaled lo laat 
around 40 years the curreiH value of the 
fixed aeseta wae computed at Re 176 62 
ccore. However, u (be capacity uoliaaiion 
of 90 per cent was expected only after four 
years the net asset value would be reduced 
to R$ M9S2 crore 

On tbe basis of capitalisation method 
assuming adebt'Cqujty nsioof 2 U averse 
debt service rate of 15 per cent, w eig hed 
average depreciation rate of B 5 per cem, 
return on equity of 12 pe^ eod tax rate 
of 46 per cant, (he revalued asset value was 
estimated « Rs 147 07 crore 

On the basis of ihe«c cakuiationt 
BilUmone and Company recommended the 
fair there value ai in Table 15 

The committee treated the report of 
BiMimorta and Company aa indicaliveof the 
aUength and weakness of d>e corporation 
It did not accept the share value as given 
by Billimona and Company as final and held 
funher discussion with pnvaia promoten 
Raymond Woollens Lonveyed their interest 
only in purely VI ng the assets HMy informed 
that they were not interested i n having ajoini 
venture as they felt that due to high cost of 
(he coal and power and low producuvicy of 
labour, the operations ot this unit could oot 
be earned one profilable basis UP Asbestos 
also (hd not give a credible offer Only two 
promoters gave proposals that were pursued 
by the committee ACC conveyed its tntsM 
inpurchasuigSl percent shares over a penod 
of three years It proposed that the 
management of the corporation should be 
cransferred immediately to it Dalrmaa abo 
ofterd to buy 51 percent (^equity Ifoffered 
they were wtMing to hold larger equity m tbe 
corpereaon Both Dalrmaa and ACC agreed 
to take over all the employee*, though both 
Che paities fell (bat such a large staff w» a 
drag on (hr operiiions of the corportton 

The committee asked both tbe promoten 
to convey their offers ib wnimg On 
December's. 1990 ACC wrote to the state 
govemmeni withdrawing its earlier offers 
and indicaied Its disinttrest IB (be matter h 
stated (hat *‘haviBg regard to the large 
accumulated loisas end recumeg burden of 
exceaiive work-force, n was felt that it suit 
not be possible for the ACC to rewucture 
UPSCCL and run it on t viable beau widun 
the broad ptfwnefera of prlvetiaauoii'’ 


This left only Indbatrka a tbe 

field. Oov ere neiw ei UP tad Dalmia 
feduatnee thn eoiered tato a jami sector 
in Febnwy 1991 m reject of 
UP Camenr Corponiiee, The laponeat 
featuree of lha e gr eea u nt woe. 

(i) Datottawilltfeuovertbe fW ap renfiit 
ofUPSC^ ‘Mangeveroftheaneia 
end lubilitMs of VPSCCL snlJ be on 
as II where u beea. 

(o) TbettattgoverencBtsirillhold49per 
caiirofequityindDelBus5] percent 
la UPSrCL. 

(fli) Theabares with fKe value of Ri 100 
will be iraotferred by (he sieie 
gove r Mnent to Dalnuas and others u 
Rs 7S per share 

fiv) Gbi enienng the ayc eo uw Dalmias 
will pey i cipre to the state 


SI PvoretM 

<1) IwMoeoi (S4h*«) 

<a) Sale gevemeMot fenA 

<i) B^iy 
felLoem 

A) Exam] leeoereBs 
0) Bqiuey 
<a)UeiH 
<e) OwaMMdy 
(2) Capaal employed <a*b> 

<a) Net hud Ma 
Al No wertiag capaal 
<S) Tecnever 
(4) OroM pm fti/ lo es 
Depneuatee 
<6) PiofiVtou 4fter as 
(a) Profit coned 
A) Nembo of aarpntev 
(c) Leas enored 
(4) No of o mr pn m 
(7) CHiiaofMoy(5«6> 

<l) laarea on govenmaet kaas 

(9) CwBaUave deAoi 

(10) laareO cescoecs (*4b) 

(a) ftecena aad sarpici 
A) Deprccoaon (cam) 

(11) Noefesarpnses 

(a) Regalarty prefil aakngdunngihe 
last dace yean 

A) ftege tarty loss maku^ dong ibe 
last (hro years 

(c) Makii^ rAo profti or leas douig 
Ian Ctoee yean 

(12) No of esyloyces 

Somnt Bvam ol Sale EfMsrpnaa. UP 


govenmesi aul die **»^***^ ameu 
shall be pmd widuB 24 mondks wfw 
will carry an interett of U per cent Di 
aoDun from d» dale of Ae agreenw 
bll the date ii ts paid to (to ace 
government TbebaleDceanoaot wi 
be rcanveitod by the stale fovomBei 
as secured loenandwiU cany an littn 
of 12 per eeot per annum, Tbia fei 
will be repaid after five yeara in fbi 
equal annual instalincnu 

(v) WheacverAettMcgovemmcfe d eAft 
to Asinvett the remaining shnn 
Dilmia and its nominees will have il 
ftrst right to purchato the shares A 
mutually agreed price to be fixed 
that time 

(vi) AU employees of UPSCCL wtU 1 
taken over by tbe joini sedior venttir 


Uhcntf 


1987 la 

191649 

1919-5 

61512 

857 90 

9251 

467 51 

566 73 

643: 

293 34 

445 05 

4961 

174 21 

12169 

146 • 

21741 

290 56 

260< 

331 

331 

3: 

213 63 

217 20 

277; 

059 

059 

0: 

240 II 

290 05 

263; 

125 64 

120 07 

124: 

114 35 

169 96 

156< 

429 60 

S97 9I 

6M< 

-29 41 

-58 26 

-34 

Z2M 

2947 

30< 

-7467 

-109 38 

•68' 


17 

1 

-109 54 

S 

-74 67 

-74' 

6 

7 


-5162 

-79 90 

-36 

14 92 

1161 

11 

34199 

443 56 

512 

147 06 

176 25 

205 

13 52 

14 25 

(3 

173 56 

162 00 

192 


7 

7 


1 

1 


516S4 

53501 

577 
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ChuftSf 


Yoc 

Prod*c- 

boe 


Pndoe 

me 

<SE£S. 

Prodoc* 

Don 


Predw:- 

000 

196142 

2V 

59 60 

1 20 

3000 

269 

3) 98 

676 

19U-63 

233 

46 30 

042 

1070 

656 

71 12 

9 30 

1963-64 

212 

4416 

0 85 

21 SO 

669 

11690 

966 

1964^65 

116 

36 60 

012 

2050 

639 

55 90 

907 

196546 

005 

106 

050 

1244 

10 34 

90 40 

1089 

191647 

066 

1366 

034 

642 

9 10 

54 15 

to 10 

191746 

097 

2on 

039 

715 

10 25 

60 98 

1090 

1986-19 

OkS 

1760 

019 

22 20 

960 

5716 

II 34 

1969-90 

ON 

2 47 

001 

205 

900 

57 57 

920 


JfiuL 

Ca 

W 


Taaia e MAMjPArrvaaio firnwanB 


RepreMPialton oo the botrd of 
direcm wiJt be in the amt mio u 
shireholding. StMe gov ern in g wftl 
htve four dliectors and Dehnus five 
directors oa rbe board of the 
eorporaiiofl. The ebumun «iU be 
. nominated b> the state govenimeci 
out of the four directors and the fell* 
time managingdiRctorby the Ddniaa 

out of their five norranees. 

<vti) The capita] base of the corporation wilL 
not be changed without prior 
eonaulntioB and apeemem of the state 
gov en unent. Ihe stalegovemnwnr wil I 
Dot invest any funds other than 
indicated eariienn UPSCCL. The state 

goverement will also not give aoy 
fuarantee for any funds to be raised 
in future by the management of 
UPSCCL. After the joint sector 
company comes into eximnce. the 
UMe government will grant sake (as 
defenncni facilities for flve yean. It 
will also reschedule the liabilities due 
to the Rate govemmcfU and iu igerKies 
up to Rs 25 crore. There will be a 
moritornim on the payment of these 
IlabiJitiea for three years and they wi 11 
be repaid in five equal annual 
Instalments. The Interest payment for 
(hcK rescheduled liabdlties will be 1 2 
per cent with a rebate of 3 per cent for 
timely and prompt payment TVre 
will be no moratonum on iniereu 
payments. Vk contingent liability of 
Rs 1.4 crore to sales tax depentneM 
and Rs 11 lakh towards sump duty 
shall be waived. The sales tax 
department will also drop all pending 
cases againsc UPSCCL 
(vUi) If palmias are not able to meet any 
of the commitments given to the Male 
govemmeM at the time of fomuiion 
of the joint venture, the slate 
govenunent will be at liberty to take 
over the management of the company 
Tbe decision to ti ..nsfer the mtnagemeni 
of the corporation and to diainvmt tbe 
ihoreholding was opposed by employees 
of the corporation and they launched an 
agitation againR Uke*over by Dalnuaa. A 
. petition was filed in the Allahabad High 
Coon and UP government was problbiied 
* fkom converting UPSCC into a private 
r eosnpany. GovemiMor of UP traosfened 
. par cant of equity in UPSCC to Dalmie 
jlMkkiirles wiih the stipulation that the 
[ijdditional 2 per cent will be transferred 
Rafter rbe decision of ibe court. The 
Igo w nm an t handed over tbe management 
^tbe UPSCC to Dahnias. But as then waa 
Jibov uoreii tbe factory preouies could 
transferred ooly with the help of the 
‘‘■olke. Tlw police ilao had to resort to 
'■Mg to control tbe labour who were 
llogedly damaging the corporation’s 
y As a rcauU of tbe firing nine 


workers ^ad and prodocitoB in tite ecBM 

pfm mp p i l 

Tlw AIbhrfied High Court In itsjudgmeut 
dated I6.ia90 (Chuik CcMK Mazdoor 
Sangb vs Sue of UP) sued tiM the normal 
method of determintng fnmjMriiMiwi u lo 
valoe the asaett. deteratrK the Uabilitiea aul 
find out Its net worth. It nderred to ibe 
obscrvMioQs msle by the Supruoe Court la 
R C Cooper vs Unioo of lodiA (AIR 1970 
SC 564 AT 409 to 61) y. 


Tbe ioponant metho ds of daemnRion cd 
rnmpretMinnwefOmmfcRvikedBUrmlard 
from sales of companbU properties, 
proximeie ia tine lo fit data of acqidaiooe. 
similarty irtuaie. wid poaseaaiag the saoK 
or similar edvaataget and subject m ihe 
sane or sinilir dmadvaatagsa. Msrket value 
IS the pnee Ihe property may fevh in tbe 
opea market if sold ty a wllluii lellar 
unaffeeted by tbe special needs of aper. icular 
purchase: (I i) capital isaiioo of the aa aomul 
pmAt out cf dK pfcperty at a me equal la 
aomal caaes lo dse mum from sih-edged 
lecunucs. Oidmanly value of (he poperty 
may be determined by capitalising the aei 
annual value obtimabte m the mariai at the 
date of the nttcc of acquekiou, (nil where 
(he prop e rty Is a bouee. npendiitge Kkely 
to be incurnd for couesucUag a similar 
bouse, sod reduced by (he deprccisuon for 
dw number of years siuce h was coMVucied. 
(iv) principle of reiestsiemenr. where it is 
satisfacSDcdy eeUbUsbod (bat reinscawneie 
la some ocher place ia bam fide iaiaidcd. 
there beiagao genera] oMrkee for thepropcsty 
fur (he purpose for which It ii deveaed (the 
purpose beMf s pBblk purpooei and would 
have coonaued lo be dmaad. but foe 
compulioryacqvisitiun Her e compensai ion * 
wiU be aasetsed on tht basis of reasonable 
COR of reiartatemeai; <v) wbcu the property 
has out^owR its utility and it u reasonably 
incapable of economic use, it may be valued 
ai lead phis tbe break*up value of tbe 
sirucaire. But tbe fvt (hm Ihe acquverdoei 
not intend lo use the property far whicb • 
is used St tbe time of acqitiiitioo and desires 
to demolish it or me k for odmr purpose ii 


nedevHi; md<«0ka Ftipatiy mbahoquM 
ha s oed h Mrily to be vttoedaaa wtit. K er Ina Ry 
an aggregate of the value of different 
componanm will net be the vakw of the urdi 
Them are. however, not thacnly methods. 
Tbe mestod of deceroUnlng tte value of the 
properly by the appUcaiioft of • apfroprhna 


Tmt I: hfAmawm AmoMKr—IMCG 




Requiratf 

Qmrk 

1315 


900 

DaOa 

2043 


1430 

Oumar 

1107 


690 

# 
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1990-91 


Actual 

April'Dac* 

ember 

Sap Acts 
April- 
March 

Budget 

Cburk 

Della 

110460 

147000 

125000 

Minei 

93446 

112296 

99000 

Wet 

57974 

7612 S 

76000 

Ory 

41905 

60756 

60000 

Chuaar 

46429 

63429 

50000 

TOMi 

35Z2U 

460.y)6 

tiOooo 


Tasu 10: iMvemirMTi Raouiam—tlPSCC 

iftaimrt) 


(I) Omriiweiprueesii 

13.35 

<■) Della (wet process) 

b.29 

(hi) Della (dry procewj 

25.56 

(nr) Cbenar 

10,70 


Tasu 11 Cost us CsiAnm 
New CamwTCA»*nW 

(RxcAve) 



Capacity 

LTPA 

Norm 

Capitii 

Cost 

OHirk(«Bt) 

4B 

1750 

B4,00 

Della <we() 

4.0 

1750 

70.00 

Dalis (dry) 

14 

2000 

166.00 

Chuaar 

94 

500 

42.00 

36400 


TAasa 6: PiKANnaL PosmoiM>UFSCC 


Soerceof Amds 

19S647 

I997U 

1968-19 

1969.90 

Pasd-ep capHat 

60.00 

61.S3 

6333 

67.73 

Share dep^ 

I0J3 

2.00 

4.20 

a55 

Reserves and Mpha 
QueelRiye profictesses it As 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

and cf As year 

-96JI 

-till 

>124.26 

-15526 

N«( worth 

4.61 

-I9A9 

-56.95 

NA 

Oebi-cqeiiy 

0.91:1 

0J9:1 

0.601 

NA 

Tamx 7: Ccer or Paoavenen 


AiperCMAfpr 

Per Cenm Cerpondei 

\ 

t 

NevUtiA 

(RevAadBetiamie 19I5-I6) 

f 

1912.15 

DMA 

Cbunar 

Cburk 

Dimer com par mehie esans 





inetedieg AssreR an weitang 





eaptisl 

623 

M3 64 

939 56 

696.57 


ohM^IIiv » tte ait Moal tanoe er pfcft 
B>ijuFKio>7—hoJafyahmioaofianA 
wtth buiUu^ ctly tf the lead ia fUOy 
^vetoped. I e. it hu teen pat to f«t1 lae 
l«feM> penaiirble *«d ecoaonJeelly 
paOMte. Md the neameM of (heprapMy 
totte nraiai coBmercal e^ B 0 t I coMdkd 
rcum or • rMxn Ayreclnted on aecooni of 
ipecU dreuRHtincei, If the pnpeny i» not 
folly develop^, or the return u sot 
eomarrciel the method may yield 4 
nueleadinji roMli. 

An U ^ acquisioon of (be uodertaldni. but 
the Act init^ of providini for veluiei the 
eniife undenelunf u e unit pcovidei for 
dettruiinioc the value of lome only of the 
coaponenu, whKdi conttitute die under* 
Ukiai. end reduced by the lishiUiiea. It elw 
providei different metbodi of detomimoi 
compcniition in reipect of each twh 
coftponent. Thu method of deunniiuiion 
ofconqicAuiton Isphme fecie not e method 
relevant to dn d< M rmneitia of cowyeiu biob 
fhrecquivnonofiheundenak]n|. Anreiiie 
of the value of eompooeati u not neeetunly 
ihe value ai the entirety of a unir of property 
acquired, eapeciatly when the propeny 
acqyiredii I d^Df coAcen. widi an or|Muied 
buaineia. On that pound alone, acquiaitaon 
of the underUbiAg ii liable to te declared 
invalid, for it impairi. the coniUDitiooal 
piwaniee for paymem of cotnpenaacion for 
Kquuiiion of property by law. Even if H be 
asiumed that Ihe aigrepate value of the 
different componenu will be equal to die 
value of the uodeitaking of die named beak 
aa a foini concere die priAciplei epeuifMd 
in our judgment do me give atrue lecontpeoae 
to the bneki for tha tou of ihe undenakiag. 
It appean clear that in detemHaing die 
compenitiion for undertakiag-Hi) cettaiii 
impunint claaaea of anaeis are omiiud from 
(be beadi (a) to (hi; (ii) die method ipecified 
for vaJuatioa of Uitda and buldingt ia m 
relevant (o determination of corapcMauon, 
and the value determined thereby in ceetaia 
circumitaHces u iliufory ai compeaaaiKM; 
and (iu) die principle (or datarminaboo of 
the aggregate value of liabtlihea ii alao 
irrekvanL 

IVvalue detcrniiiwl by enchidmg impor- 
taot cooipoMMi ut ibe uiMkftikrng, auch aa 
the goodwill and vahie of the uoexpired 
period of kaaee. wdl sot, in omjudgnum, 
(he compenaatiori for 6e undet^ing." 

TIib court bather lUied thai ’'though we 
vt Doi satiafietl with the maiuier in which 
theg ovemmcol and iti agencici have 
proceededin the manor, we ireof (he opinion 
tittt before we cao pm any final orders ia 
the. writ pefitiom, we should hive the net 
worth of the corporatioo valued, dtrougb a 
rteutad and well known agency*’. They 
appoiaied two audii fiima to vahM the laaeia 
and liateUties and de aen aine the net wonh 
of the corporation ai on l.ll9dl, 

A aunto of Ubour uoions of enptoyeea 
of CbUHf and Qnrk (Hod a write p ett ti oft 
Mitiai that (ha tunmu of worten had 


ahaady been lafnguardri by the specific 
paovima in the agrecaete Ml bo wwfcer 
wiD be ncrenched or the arvice conditMcu 
changed to iherr dehiraeoL IWy pleaded 
dui periboos emiier filed by them atny be 
dHmiwrd 

The cvcnia. however, took a dnmk turn 
ai the state govensncoi decided to ewned 
(he agreement reached between (he 
govamineat and the Dalmia biduvriea. Use 
ataie goveramem reiutaod the ^area 
iranaferrcd (o Dilmia [nduatries vid< 
ordinance deled 11.10.1991. The pndsc- 
lion of klinker and eeneai in I99l*9l* 
I992<93 in various units of (he corporatioA 
ia given is Table 16. Capacity udliudon 
and (he production of Uinker and cemetu 
was comidefaMy Mgher in 1993*93 and 
1993*94 as compared to 1991*92. The 
finiacial performance of the corporation 
bai however consideraMy deiefHmed in 
(he last two years. Table 17 givea (he 
financial ntuUt of the UP Slate Ceneru 
Corporation from i 961 *12 with preH oinary 
rvaulti (or 1992*93 and the projected rtsu Us 
for 1993*94. It would be seem that the 
cumulative losses of ihe corporarion are 
eapected 10 he ^oui Rs 290 crorc m (he 
end of 1993*94 The net worth of ihe 
corporation would be Ra 223 crore a( lhai 
(loe. The cuiwil^vc loasea have exceeded 
(he pnid'Up capital by over four times. The 
Wisdom of Ihe decision lu take ov« the 
project wbi^ is potentially viable but has 
been ineufrii^ continuous loaaea under date 
maoagemeni is. lo say (he lean, eairemely 
doubtful. 

Ii 

AatoTneton 

Auto Tractors was established in 
Pratapgarh. a backward district of UP for 
nanu^turnig iracna and dseacl engines. 


The prefect feasibaUiy itport was piepmod 
by HMT whicb envl i atad praduetioo of 
7,500 2BBHP imctore and 2005 diced 
engines per year. The eatiiPMd coat of the 
project Nvis Rs 16.66 crore of which (he MIB 
government wu (o coolribuie Rs 7 JO aon 
and the balance was to be dven by M HIM 
as term loan. The fenabUity report ih 
projected that the undertaking wu Ukdy lb 
incur losses in the first three yean <k iV 
opension. but vrould start eamuig caahproOtt 
from the fourth year m 67 per cere capaeity 
miliaaiion. InlitalJy the company was IV 
impon more than 60 per centof co nyorwn t a 
required, but wu projected to achieve 100 
per ccM indigenisation within three yeaned 
the beginning of commercial production 
The company entered into ■ techaied 
collaboration agreemcni with Leyland 
Motors m 1979 and started manufacturing 


Tasu ( 4: RevAU'iD Abvt Vauu 

(ftrcwv) 


t)penlii« profit at 90 per eeni 
eapuity 

Capitalising m 27.65 per cem 
yields vtlwe of asaett 
(awitmenu requimd to achieve 

90 per ceM capacity 

Aevahied value of aaaeu block 

S6.70 

303.60 

56J3 

14707 

Taiix 15: Pan Skau Vauis 


(AileMI 

Equity 

6626.21 

Pitatu losica 

16361.71 

AeeumuUBd lemes 

2440.07 

Appreciation 


Filed aaacu 

139429 

PreseM value of nei tu tavingi 

4692.11 

Total equity fundi 

1312.71 

Oividsnd nuaibcr uf sharva— 


ahitfe dapof ii of Ra $0 lakh 


converted Utto shaaea 

612116 

Pair shwe value (Ra> 

19.22 

Say 204X1 


TASkB 12 : Cmukt Assrr Valm 



Cental Coal 

DenieciatiAO 

Cvnoi Ant 


Provided 


Value 



Per Com 

PerCett 

<Rs crore) 

CMCweO 

64 

66 

32 

26.66 

Di«e<««) 

70 

10 

20 

I44X) 


210 

50 

50 

10500 

Tottl 

364 



145.16 


Tabu 13: Cuoaurf Value or Prxn Aaarrs 



NcwC^Mal 

Life 


AkjetVM 



Ceet 

TottI 

Balance 




u 

40 

15 

31.30 

DateCum) 


70 

40 

23 

43.75 

DtfadywaddMME 


210 

40 

30 

157 JO 





232.75 

LmievMtPiMuaabaM 

la 10 





bi^MplMiefOper 

MUcRymilif^ee 

earn 




S6.53 
17642 ; 



ttvtors from October (9S1 Due to pnes 
CKiliUOQ. es egarst (he eionMed cos of 
lU U86 crore. Ihe tctuel project com 
Iftereaed to Ri 26 32 crore 
ii\t opereuoiu of the undemkiAg have 
been facing technical and financial 
difficuloet from itt incepoon Ttbk 17 
•ummanaes the producboo tvgea. now] 
producuoik. lale and coat of production per 
mctorfeagine since I98I-82 
Till 1989-90. 2.380 tracioft were 
manufactured by the coqmoon Tbs was 
leas thin (Iw production target act for the fini 
two yean of its operation As agnnn the 
expecUtion of cash profit from foioth year 
oi the commencement of the production, 
cash losses continued to mouni They were 
mat by the state government by advanung 
banstoihecoqwratiOA Somcofthebeton 
ro^KHisible for the poor performance of ihe 
corporation where 

(i) Inappropriate choice of icchnology 
Leyland who provided the technKaJ 
know-how had diicontinued (he 
production of 28 BHP tractors in 
1972 ATL were, therefore, in no 
position to incorporate in their design 
edvances made in technology and 
changes in consumer preferences By 
the mid-197Ch tractors were bemg used 
in igncuJtura] operations as well as 
for transporting men and materials 
The tractors manufactured by ATI^ 
were not suitable for such multi¬ 
purpose use These tracion had certain 
obsolete features like mechanical draft 
control system, low weight sheet. small 
siae and low lifting capacity 
Consumer preference, however, was 
for big size and heavyweight tractors 
Before or after entering into the 
technical collaboranon agreement no 
survey of farmers* preference was 
made and. as the collaborator had 
ceased manufictunng ihis model, 
market testing could not be done 
(u) The project report made unrealistic 
assumptKMs abMt demand projections 
and the speed with which indigemstton 
could take place The corponraon was 
maoufactunng only 50-S5 components 
of the 900 perts in a tractor The rest 
were being procured from vinous 
vendors Co^rdioaungtbe procurement 
of parts from ludi a Ivge number of 
souices was a complex operation The 
bet that (he technical colliboraior had 
ceased manufacturing the model 
GompoundeddcdiflkaaltKsCoinpafKnu 
th««tre not available indigenously also 
could not be imported for this reason 
<]U) The established installed edacity of 
tractor manufacturing units in the 
country in 1989 was 1.40,000 
Production of trKion increased from 
8S,300 in 1984-85 to about 1.70,000 
m 1989 and in that year aboui 1,00,000 


tneiors were sold The bighait 
probnon acbevad by ATL wm 721 
tndon m 1963-84 as agBOB thameal 
producooQ of 6.000 avsaaied in the 
project report At useb a low level of 
produettoo it wasBoi poaaibte for ATL 
rosucccssfullyconpeie with the tfremly 
esbbltfbed owdels, provide adeqomr 
after ales serviceorliaHKh ajcces^y 

a credibc maketing cnpaip 
(iv) As production was heavily depenkm 
OB procuronwii from d i fferent veodort, 
the locaOQB of ATL in a bskward 
thsinet w«h iftide^imiecoQaunicatMn 
diflicullias added to the list of 
drawbacks faced by thoconpaiy Also 
the demand far components beu^veey 
smal I, the tuppltm ^ not gi vepnonty 
to Ihe orden placed by ATL 
The assumpoonof 100 percent mdigeniM- 
uon m (hrer years was bghly unpractical 
Even where technical eollaboneon aUivety 
supported the producoon programme, such 
a high level of indigausatson has not been 
achieved In this case the technical 
collaborator <bd not supply even the basic 
drawings and process shoecs required for 
the development of an indigeniMiion 
programme, specially of proprietary items 


TTiBrofore. producMI cofitioued to depend 
00 imported eonpoMMi 
AiagaunttheeKumedcostof Rs 1886 
crore. tbe achiol coei m which the project waa 
set up waa Rs 26 32 crore which wea hi^iv 
by about 39pcr cent don iheongmalemnaie 
The capital stjucture, lot^-term Iom by the 
itaie govenmera and from other soureca, 
ihoR-tm loaa and cumulaovo cash lossea 
at the cad of 1989-90 ve given inTaUe 19 
The operations of ATL have been 
eunmied by several expen Gomnattrer They 
recommended that the corporation could not 
be viable by maoufacturing 28 BKPLeylaod 
Tractors and diesel engines The state 
government alsoexamined the possibility of 
mamifactimng three-wheeler v^cles in thi i 
plant But considering intense competition 
and la^ of cKpertise, it was decided not to 
venture m this field As it became evident 
that It would not be possi^ to operate the 
unit profiubly. it was deaded m November 
1990 to dose down Ihe operations All the 
employees numbering aboM 1,230were paid 
compensMon and were retrenched Tbestaie 
government appoimed a committee to 
recommend vinous options regarding the 
disposalotthe assets ol ATL Thecommitcee 
appuentfid a firm of chutered accountants 
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_art -_epllilWpQ_ 

Chatjp , , , C aPM CTiakcr C ement 


Vev 

Pmdac 

CU 

Pro die 

CU 

PmdK 

CU 

Prodbc 

cv 


boa 

PrrCrat 

boa 

Pa Can 

hOA 

Pa Cent 

non 

Percent 

1990 91 

t09l 

24 01 

0679 

14 14 

2060 

94 21 

0 520 

1100 

1991 92 

0900 

19 74 

0990 

12 29 

1 030 

27 11 

OOSO 

121 

1992 9) 

i 339 

29 28 

0861 

18 90 

J 999 

52 60 

0194 

986 

1993 94 

1674 

36 72 

on4 

17 16 

2 441 

64 28 

0931 

23 37 


DdU (Dry) 

Qwbir 


CoMWholc 




Cap 

sak _ 

Old 

ccr 

Cement 


Ptodre 

CU 

PiodiK 

CU 

Prodac 

CU 

Ptodac 

CU 


boa 

PerCett 

boa 

PaCeM 

bon 

Pa Cent 

bon 

Percent 

1990 91 

2 200 

27 90 

9870 

34 94 

9198 

32 75 
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win wBH aln aidiM 0 # ATL 10 vitae ibe 
uMtt. Tte Um wa J nwntanli memtA 
tin vrioi of aitio ■ lU M cnn. In ihtar 
viewtf ibcRWU 1 chflifB in product line> 
the vihie of ptaM nd imc hin w y would be 
even lower. Tht coouBittee Invited offen 
from privme pron)otert for op aMIn i the 
pttti in joint aector. Rve privne prorooM 
responded to ttie propoeil ind eipressed 
intcM in tatirif over the MMis. Tbey wen: 

(i) Raineq ladutzies, (U) Kmorii livfeietrks. 
<iii) P PmI Industries, (iv) Bism lodustiMe. 
(v> Sipmu Attomobiles. 

On die biiit of dHcmdoai wUb lU the 
picttn, dncooBdOfie dettcnucddiet excqR 
Sipoi Automobiles, othcn were intereiied 
ordy Id buying the nechinery. SipsDl.onthe 
other hnnd. lofended to opente dre plm sod 
mnnufseture sutomoblle engines. The 
comnltlee. therefore. RCommcDded (hit so 
agrcemcni to conven ATL into joim sector 
may beentered into with Sipeni Aulomobikas. 
The main provisions of the joint vocure 
igrecment diied 19.5.1991 which was 
s^Moved by the govemnwnt were; 

(I) ATL will be eonverted into s joint 
sector enterprise. The state govanment 
will reduce US Misreholduig to 26 per 
eeiu and irensfer 25 per cant of shim 
to Sipsni Automobiles. The balance 
49 per cent will be sold to puUtc. 

(ii) Sipani will pay Ps S.55 crore In 
consideration for 74 per cent equity. 
They will retain 25 per eem of lire 
75 lakh shares and sdl 49 per cent 
shares to dealers and public Of Rs 5.55 
crore to be paid by the privaseproenur. 
Ri 3.11 crore will be paid withof 4-6 
months and the balance Ht 1.7 oore 
within 12 monchs of the date of the 

ifTccnxnL 

(lii) The stale govcnoreni will rcioveat 
Ri 4.55 crore as secured ktan and pay 
interest at 12 per cent per snrwnt The 
principal will be repaid In five Muiual 
iniiilmenti after a moratorium of three 
years. 

iv) ATLwiUprepareabtiance-sheetBaon 
31,3.91 showing ibe U abilities of the 
company and the stale govemirrent will 
asaume aU repayment liabilities of 
loaoaftnietcst except the liabiUtiea on 
account ot wotting capital iqi to Rs 
2.30 crore. The stale govemmeDi will 
alsoibear all dues of sales tax. central 
excise, murocipel^ianchayat taxes and 
dectrkity dues on the date of the 
agreerrm 

(v) There will be no further inflow of funds 
from tbe state gov erni t rent to ATL in 
future. The state govenunent will also 
not give any guarantee for any fimds 
to be raised in future by ATL. 

(vl) Sipani Automobiles will operate ATL 
for a ntinimum period of nine years 
or till they repay all the dues to the 
goverenant. 


(viU SALi^AUiHla^irratanai 
ibefr dtrersbOB. SAL a greed so le* 
ea^y aboid 600-700 employees 
witbia one year of the time of signup 

ofte ^esmvd imnsre tire 1 . 000 . 

However, SAL sml AIL sbaO have 
exdUBvcQ^toesBptaya n yptfacniiai 
of dutir cbote e for maaag die unii. 
(vnijThe poaieaatoa of tbe fomory was 
luated over to SAL on 2U. 1991. On 
a writ petition filed by UP Eagiaeen 
AsaociatioD Auto Tractors Unit, 
^aiapgarh. tire ADabibed Hi^ Court 
passed a stay order on 29.3.1991 
protabtang the state fovrenmas and 
SAL to entre wao asy tianaaetioft. bid 
vactfed tiui on 11.04.1991. SlBtt uti^e 
over. Sipani have cencemrmed on the 
production of engbrea. In 1991-92 end 
1992*93 a total of 1.249 Md 1J4I 
engines were manofnclBred as 
conpreed to 273 m I96M9 wid 267 
la 19S9-90 In 1993-94 till Dectmbg 
93.630 engiirea and 10 tneson were 
maoufaciurcd in tbe plant. More 
dramatic has been tire Anancial turn 
around of the c o mply. In 1991-92 h 
eanred a na profit of Rs 26.26 lakh, 
in 1991-92 of 12.65 Wi and up to 
Decciite 1993, it had creaedRs 1 a25 
lakh. This IS in refreshiog contrail to 
tbe annaal foes of Ra I to 10 crore 
dwiog I9U.S9. 


b is apparent tirei tbe inpulM to bring 
about a chii^ in owoarahlp and amagariil 
orgreiiaatioa of the two nndeit^xogs waa 
hrranof of large losses iirearred by them 
over a number of years. In both tlrecasae 
there were problems In tbe choice of 
technology end locatmi. end ftiJure of ifaa 
Denegemams to providecredibla kaderA^ 
bterfereiMe by the state fovenraeni ^ 
inabfiity of tbe eoierprisesto ruse sufficM 
reaources for fresh investment. Theae 
entsprlaes are located in backward diftntii 
and posting u chief executive of tbeie ittlti 
was not conaidefed an impoTiam position for 
souor dvU servants. The result waa Uud 
moat of the time civil servinu posted to 
these organisations were trying to get out 
PoliticiiM used these entcrpriies as esourca 
of patrooege to enhance ilreir influence by 
disthbuting jobs and favours. In this way 
they were seeking to maximise their influence 
raite than improve the productivity and 
performance of tbe entcrpTitc. The interett 
of the corponlioni was far removad from 
their mind. With indifferent leadership 
pnvKfod by the management, many offldab 
of the corporation are reported to have 
developed business interest in these 
emerpnses. IntMs way poittidana, executives 
as wdl ss workers' lenders benefited from 
these enterprises. The loser was the state 
exchequer which continued to support there 
unrls by meeting their cash requirements. 
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Hrving decided that it wm no longer viable 
(0 operate UPSCC and ATL ta itiie 
Mefprise&i (he tuie government did not 
•dopt a uniform approach to divesting 
ownership of these enietpriaes. In case of 
ATL. the gover nm ent closed down the unic. 
gfve labour and management lenninal 
beneflis and then Maned looked for options 
lodlspoas of the assets. In imptememioi this 
decision they were fully supported by the 
board ofdireciors of ATL. lacueofUKCC 
the plaou coadoued to opnie. whik the 
opdw for gmfcrof mtc gov cm mew tharet 
wtre being di Kusaed. Some nominees of the 
Matt govemifttni on the board of directors 
of UnCC were not commicted to the idea 
of pri vecbathm. Maiy of them were reported 
10 have cast doubt on (he apprepnsieness of 
this decision. They felt that (he operations 
of the corpondon could be improved and 
there was no need to divest state ownenbip. 
'nus situation could have been conccted if 
the board of dirccton of (he corpowion was 
raconsduted with (hoae who were c w nmioed 
to support such a decision. Also the key 
^ciali of the corponiion were not cloady 
•Modaied inthsdiscuasioiu fur cunsidanng 
dlRbresK modes or the icnm on whkh state 
government shares were transferred No 
coniultBilon was held with workers’ 
repres entative at any stage. Their views were 
tm Invited either on the reasons for losses 
suffered by (he corporation or on the mode 
of pd vaOsatlon. Thi i created an apprehension 
thM the govcrnmeni was unmindful of 
workers' iateresis. The (ranster of 
management to Dalmiaa had to be effecied 
with police assiiUDce This was done just 
before the assembly alecticms and the haste 
with which (he opMions were concluded 
and the manner o( ukeuver by the private 
procnoters created the impression that undue 
favoun were being shown to them. 

In ease of UPSCC agreement wss reached 
with Dalmlai that they would ac^ ru 5 f per 
cent shareholding in UPSCC. However, in 
view of the court order prohibiting sak of 
aaseti of UPSCC. 49 per cent shares with 
book vatueof Rs 33.4j crore were trvtsferred 
to dwn. At 73 per cent the value of these 
sbves was auea^ at Rs 15.09crore. Daimia 
paid Ri 5 crore in cash. The balMsce of 
Rs 20.09 crore was to be paid within 24 
mooths. This cash was not to Kcnie to the 
Male exchequer but was to be reinvested as 
lotti to UPS^ to be repaid over nine yean. 
Ibe loans euended by the state govera men t 
and habiliiMs of the state agenaea were 
Umtied to Rs 25 crore. These were to be 
repaid over dght yean period. The state 
foveewnent also agreed to write off tales 
nut liability of Ri 1.14 ciore and stamp duty 
of Rs 11 lakh. On (he outsunding loans to 
Ottflnaodal institutions amouotiog to about 
Rs 100 crore, no commitment was given by 
the siitt governme n t and the liability of the 
corporation would continue. 


la care of ATL state goveruneM's 
costriborion wre Rs 7.50 oore. In addkioo 
K had fl i tgfci ed todg'in lore) of Ra 5.15 
crore and Rs 27.41 crore 10 meet cash kuaes. 
Sipttu agreed to pay Ri S.5S crore ^ wtud) 
Rs 4,3 oore was to be ceiD vested by die Bate 
gov er nm en t over aperiodofeight yean. The 
stMe gov ci rm eo t (ranaferred AIL hr Rs 1 
crore of cash and Rs 4.5S crore as loan. 
Uoltke in caseofUPSCCthe MMegovsTvnere 
agreed to take over all dues of sates tea. 
eaase. dectridty ttas. etc. 

Another major differeoee in the iwn 
agreemerKs was with regard to the liability 
(owircb workers In case of UPSCC. (he 
govemmeM had inslAed ihre all the workers 
would have lo be u a^oyed by die new 
management but m ATL Sipan made it 
clear tlttt wMc pt efe reo ce would be given 
to entwhik ATL e ap teyee a they would 
employ only as many workers as was 
conridered necessary by them 

As already toeniKi^ In case of ATL. the 
government decided to close down the 
factory and pay the woriten reverKhmcnl 
compensation One may ask why this was 
not adopted in caaeof UPSCCL. One reason 
could be (hat compensauun paymem m case 
of AIL was cstaMished V about Rs 3 crore 
only, whik in case of UPSCCL it wmdO 
have been about Rs 50 enve. Such » large 
commirmeni of funds would have deterred 
the Mate gov ern ment fma this option. 

in 

Some l^ereooi 

A few lessons emeege from this review 
First, there ere ramy obattcks to pri vaosati on 
like developing a rohctenl strategy, 
choosmg entcxpiises. valuaiion of assets, 
rmdmg credibk entrepreneurs rapahk of 
succenfuUy ruMing the caerprises. Second, 
there is need for transparency in (he 
privatisation preums. Iherc is a danger of 
ihia being overiodted in (he interest of speed. 
But if tl«considention ofatttmMivc modes 
ofprivatisatioo. valuation of assets, aekctkm 
«of new owners «e upeu, (he piuenoal for 
alkgatiun of irregularitks. colluston of 
cemption would be ku. If «oine speciM 
concessions are to he granted the owners. 
a is even more (mpunanl that (he process 
is mnsparenL *nRrd, kxs-nMangcmapriscs 
are hkeiy to aorict few pnvaie promoters. 

may be due to as apprehenskm that 
even after divesting ownership the 
govemmen had dedded as 10 whom it would 
pteferto sen its shanholdiag Mid IheeMfdse 
of leiectioQ was only a fonoMity. In both 
UPSCC md ATL althcn^ a ounte of 
buamess groups showed ttttrrei to oke over, 
(hey dropped out aod only orie group was 
kft m bo^thc cares. KuriKeven i&sdvwiced 
countries with sophistieated financial 
rearlMi, H is dHTicult to dreerminethe matat 
vihaeofth e aa wti oflea i n ud i i ngtattiy e iiej . 


", ,K4 ^ 

After yma of negfatl ag hrfttmm and 
btadequott mahMMMKB ti may not beeosy 
to reach a ooi vers^ aecapt^k cadtttee of 
value of assets. Ifi developing eatfitttes, this 
task ts even more dlffkiA. te otder to areao 
their value, Ml aasctt of the ooR proposed 
to be pri vMssed should be oMMoft^ Once 
a liM of plait and machlDoy is prepered. It 
Miould Itt valued ■ realiMlc market prices, 
Since eapertUe for this type of wock is not 
likely to be available lathegovaramei u , lids 
task could be tstigBed to profeesioatl 
appraisers. Id cate of UPS^ rto sod) 
catalogue of asaets was prepared. BlUimorla 
and Company estimated the value of assets 
mainly on Ok basis of imwaJ reporti and 
ambled balance sheaii of (he corporation. 
This led to complaints that asaeu were 
undervalued and undue favours were shown 
to Dalmtas. Fifth, (here is a strong inertia 
to changing the system "tht opposumn to 
change comes from the minagcre of such 
crMerprises. civil sarvanu, workere as well 
as poliliclans. The managemeni would like 
u» keep (he eoierprise in public sector 
regardless of its performance. Sixth, U 
requires iflugination and drive to Implement 
ihe divesture of state ownership. In fau, 
besides the f)iwn« apartments, there may 
V Nory few suppvnere of privaiisstion In 
the ftivemroefU. Opinion, tharefore. diould 
he created to support the procees. For this 
n wfajid be necessary to demonstrate gains 
to (he economy by (he stale iranMcning (he 
ownenhip of enterprises. Seventh. In the 
privatisation process workers should 
invariaMy be consulted. Workers feel that 
ihc decisKm to divest state ownership is 
taken primarily to reduce their number. IlKy 
wdl be the only losers and would have to 
bear Ihc burden of raiionalisation and 
adjustment coal. Hiis is so unless they feel 
that iIk decisions are equitable and they arc 
not being unfairly treated. Eight, it may be 
herter lo dose down the unit, give labour 
their kigiiimatc composition and then 
proceed with the tfreufer of ownership to 
private groups. Govern menu are genenlly 
uowilling to closedown (he eettrpnse^ they 
own. However, In eases where surplus 
workers are in large numbers and (heir 
kKtership unaMe to reach a scnlement, this 
may be the only viabk c^xioo. In case of 
AIV govemmeat readied the conchuiea 
that the burineaa of the corporatioa could IM 
be carried on profitably. It. th g efa re , shut 
down the op^ations. Tike transfer of 
ownerriup did not create opposition even 
though in dal caae the new owficn decided 
to re^onploy ctefy halfihe nonber ofetatwhile 
cn n ^oya es of ATL Lastly, (he trepcfar cf 
ownership oTIarge anttiprt set is Doi a routine 
deusioA. It can be impte m ented tucccaafuHy 
in a ttabk poUtkal envlrenmew and when 
there is nod^ ibout govanmeni*s fainess. 
When etecdofu are teiri 10 ba held It Mwld 
be beat to pQMpone decisions on Mach inuas. 



Role of Des^ and Informal Share Markets in 

Success of Sugar Co-operatives 


RIUjitopalaB 

roahaarSb^ 


Why fmt sugar c<H>peranves dotte so ouistofklmgty welt in south Ci^^rat and Maharashtra > Central to their success 
arethreetnportantfeaturesoftheirdestgnwhehenabletheMerests^thousandsafcanegrowerstocoaUscemtoapov^ifid 
member organisalton, wktch operates as an engine wealth generation for its members and rematnt member onented 
through a patronage cohesive governance structure A mofor institution that supports patronage cohesive gtP'emance is 
the irdbrmal and yet dynamic marker in the shares of these co-operativts m south Gujarat The pnces these shares command 
are important to their owners as (a) a form cf wealtK (bl a performance index, and (<)an instrument of member control 
As a robust tf imperfect summary index management performance on which information is available widely and openly, 
this market pnce cf the co operative's share encourages the board and management to continually search for and adopt 
member-onented poUcies 


I 

InlrodocttoD 

SOUTH Gujdrat Im$ ft lon( trftdjtion ot 
tuctesftful entrepreneurship snd of co- 
opcniive mitituuons The co-opcrtiive 
movement begftn in ihe eorly yeirs ot the 
century with the estsblishrncm of the Sum 
Diitnct Co-oporilivc Bank which wts 
followed by the setting up of the several 
different types of urban u well as rwil u> 
operatives E^ly rural co-operatives dealt a 
lot in the ginning end prcsvng of cotUMi 
which was the namstiy of the area’s 
agnculture up until mid 19^ when repeated 
pest attacks in cotton aisd the com^ion 
of Ihe Ukai Kakrapor irrigation project 
combined to marginalise cotton cuhivaiion 
and raise the profile of sugar-cane in the 
otonomy ol the area The successful Baidoli 
Co-operative Sugar Factory set up m 1917 
had greedy introduced a new dynamics in 
the agricultural economy of soudi Gujarat, 
however, this did not work itself out fully 
uMil coiton became tnore-or-lesa extinct 
The virtual exploston ^co<peribve sugar 
factories consequent to the Ukai-Kakiipar 
Canal ^oject, has dramaticalty (ransfon^ 
the agncultural economy of the region 
By 1991 Surat and Bulsar diUncts had 
lOoutol 14 sugar factones in Gujarat all 
owned by producer co-operatives, with a 
total cnuhitig capacity of 60 fakh mt of 
sugar-cane per year, several new co 
operative factories were under 
implementation and the govemmeat of 
Oujam had decided to license 10 more 
sugar co-operatives At an average yield 
of around 100 mt/ha, these co-opcriave 
factories m south Gujarat proceu the 
produce of roughly 60.000 ha of cane area 
And at an avenge pnce of Ri 47S/ mt, 
these co-operatives pump ir approximately 
Rs 300 crore/year into the hands of tbmr 
member-farmen, of which roughly Ra 150 
ctore li the surplus net of cash costa By 


all accounts, sugar cane fanning has made 
the villages highly prosperous It has also 
engcDdcred greater relMve dispanijcs in 
rural incomes 

A typical sugarco-operadVC plays a central 
role in the locd econmny aod its members 
Uvea Unlike meat Indian co operaiives. a 
sugar co-operative m south Gujarat is 
completely tnembei contruJte^^e de jure 
as «dl as dir fbctc lermi—with virtually no 
govenunent intsfcrence wd a leleuvciy low 
profile of pvofevvoeal and technical staff 
who are firmly under the control of iheir 
elected boards Ibe technology ol sugar 
manufacture and the penshabiliiy and 
seasonality of cane production, constrains 
the (o-cperwve fo resinci cane supplies of 
Its memlien and compels it to enforce a 
ngorousttme schedule It dovetails members' 
cane fanrnng opemwn s aid die factory's 
processing requirements through a oght 
regi men making the rdioonship very utralar 
to contract fanrnng Members fall in line vid 
a ccep t this rcgiineo i*^******^, with the help 
ot dit co^perwve factory, sugar-csie hin 
becomethe mostpiofitafateerDp wKh virtually 
nopneensk Co-operativaalsohdpfarmers 
tosunaiuneoiislymuuiraae yield risks with 
the help of such csitrilued acovnies as 
variety selection seed treatment, aenal 
spraying of pesticides, co-onlmated 
htfvestiag and ira D sp on 

We have sugar cooperatives done so 
outstaodiogly well lo south Gujarat is a 
question many have ined lo answer 'Many 
have attnbut^ tbeir high perfim&ance to 
soao-econonuc and culQira] cbaracterutKS 
^theiegioo erstwhileprogreviivenders 
IB the Gaik wads of Baroda. bemg the oldest 
base in Isdu of (he East India Company, 
pnoniy gives to commerce and economic 
growth by the people and so on Finally, 
the area bad communioce like paodan, 
asavil brahmins and others which provided 
(he leadership and entrepreneurial resources 
ne eded to ettabhsb and ran co-operatives 


In explnnni the same question. Alt woo 
and Baviskar (1987) compared the poo 
performance of the pnvate sector sup 
mills and the co-operative cane suppl 
unions of north India with the successfr 
Maharashtra sugar co-operatives The 
identified the cane supply rclationshi 
developed by the Maharashtra co 
operatives as the cnDcal diiUnguiilun 
feature ot their success They pointed oi 
that for obtaifliiif adequate cane supplie 
on a schedule which is critical for th 
viability of the co-operttve, large farmer 
controlling the coKiperativcs have struck 
stable alliance with small and mediur 
farmers This pragmatic alliance wa 
facilittfcd by the agranan system of the repo 
With relatively loose social itratificatior 
Ihese authors also showed that the pobtKi 
structures evolved by sugar cn-operative 
faalitated rnore direct and functional mernbe 
control on iheir management throug 
patronage cohesive^ governance 
Auwood and Baviskar used, in additio 
to direct observation, the share holdm 
records of sugar co-opemu ves lo draw thei 
intertnees Our fieldwo^ and discussion 
with members, leaders and functionanesc 
several sugar CO opeiatives in south Gujan 
too supported iheir broad conclusiont 
However, we also letmt that a range c 
formaJ and informal mechanisms used t 
perpetuate the domination of large farme: 
10 ^ governance and managemem of cr 
operatives accounted for the vigour an 
vitality of these organisations Amoop 
them, we louad twe whose sigruticanc 
has not been fully recognised m exislin 
research (be political structures an 
processes evolved and u^ by sugar c< 
operaiives, and the informal bui acliv 
markets for the shares of these ec 
operatives We dtscutt these powerfi 
institutions and their decisive impaci o 
the governance and management of lugb 
co-operatives in this paper 



a 

Operalnt Sj'stcs 
C> 

tncfei ii ptfbip& (he ody country where 
ope i$ cultivaled by icukpeniktii fermen 
and not on raaory-owned tem caWe^ Bm 

■I aoulhCmvM. plMi^ as »dl ishanatMi 

mt nevdtheless doady co>orduMed by ihe 
supr oM)pexoiivcs. At one level, this ci> 
ontinaiioii Imposes a tight reginea and 
4udpbne on fanners; but on Ae oto. by 
aluogovecsevcnl lataricusopendMausucIi 
ai hamsiiag and iraDipon, s'^mying cd 
peabcidea. etc, co^opentives have aHo made 
caw farming easy for their memben. We 
sketch below the logbtks of the Chakhan 
Cfrppeniive Sugar Pactory's openben. 

AlihebegiBniAg of every year» the factory's 
board and managen determine (he kAgihof 
the upcoming crushing which ra ng e s 
between lflO-220 days. *!>«. togeiher wkh 
the crushiog capacity (S.OOO mt/day) 
damiBes the quantity of cam required by 
dK factory (10,00.000 ml). At an average 
yUd of 40 tnttee. thus the factory needs 
to bring some 26.250 acres of ita memben' 
lad under cane. If the cane area of the 
memben felh far short of this requimeiu. 
the factory runs the risk of low capwky 
utthastion, high avenge cruahing coils and 
low cane prices to memben; on the other 
hand. if. in the absence of cfTeclivc co< 
ordination, m em he n plant much large*' area 
wiihcane. then the factory will have torqect 
a largcoutpuiofcaDe which will have to find 
leu remuncniivc mirteis in kolhu wallahs 
and khandsan units. 

*nie seeond crucial logistical is»e is of 
ensuriog the rigN scheduling of arrival of 
cane at (he factory gates on a daily bests so 
at to match (he cruslung schedule of the 
faemy. Cane n perishable in the sense that 
once bHWSiod. its suoose coneni rapdly 
dechnsif not cAsbed withm 24hoiirs. Without 
c^ordnAkn. cane arrivals sic likely U he 

nWdk of ihecrtWiDI season and lowvdjnng 
the beginning and the end of the season. 

AQwood and Baviskar have dsown that 
ndiher the cane supply uihom of Uttar 
Pradesh nor private sugar fadoria have 
■dsfapwrily rcsotvedeiiher of these loglflical 
problems. In a study of Bagpal cane supply 
imIoq in Uttar Prad^, for example. Baui 
(19SS) hu tnghlightedhow iMbdity 10 otfich 
cue supplies wnh crushing capedry ani 
harvesting schedule wuhcnisUog schedale 
ttndeit ingnssible for the tmiu tocoTBpete 
with koUws aod khandaan taka. Baviskar 
aul ABWOod have also ibown that sugar 
co^iperalives ensure dw m em be n plaM the 
*nghl' acreage with due by linkieg 
supply rights with than holdings: ud they 
ensurethe *ri||g* hammirgschediledinMigb 

centralised harvesting and traasport 

- - 

oponpon* 


in CWWu. for isMucB, eub of the total 
of \9ff» tees hdd by dm menben is 
eedtled in) .39 acres of caw iRe or‘repu* 

in local pvince. Ow )wo of axperiewe. 
the co-opentive mangen hsve readbed te 
only 90 pa cat of the regw 
aeauDy mult in p lama g. Therefore, the 
ropen entitleiwm per sbnre is adjusted 
igwardi 10 1.53 krs (1 JM.9). PuRher. 
since one rmoon cr op is aBowed. the existing 
fxe^ tnn agate cadi shiR is 

deteted IfOB this af^uaed albcdion to 
compute the new «ea a member can plant 
with cue dunng the leasoa. 

The mooih in which planting is 10 be done 
too is a mafor tee for the farmcn and is 
therefore deKnaaed by the ctHipeniive. 
October pteeboab mom pw iw edp i ' te iily 
M releaaei land for u nJiKiional 
short'thntioo crop; ftfrem b er is die least 
p r e feire ij . In ChaKhan. about 35 per cent of 
(he total npu ia for p ta n tt tw a m October, 
another 35 percaat is for ^ 4o> cm b el pla n ^ ^* o ft 
and theiBiteuig 30 pmeoe is for December. 
Mod of the cases of uanaert ropws are from 
Decembcrdkicniion&. The (Mpermive asks 
m e mb e r s to hsi (heir requests for October 
pteabon; a loifory is need to assiga the 
acaree October repu fo teabeia; the fosen 
areuaoMatIcally shiAcd to November ropnn. 
For this loo, tee is oAoi a lotury; ud thoce 
who lose in thtt >00 get pushed to De cem b er 
ropae. That this arraagement is not 
satisfacioryisevide«i frorathehiih incidence 
of lateaboaaJ bonang of cue by late pBwing 
fa rmers which obtiges the CM3perBUve to 
harvest ihe cue before the due dde. This 

irtsstiAf liM boM itffniffftf by 

M«oim(l9l9K 

Moat fa rm ers are lae i abers of more ihu 
ow sugar cfroper **^ Rcaive ibeir 
repu allocatidm from difforesa faoories by 
April every year and have to make their (ioal 
planting cuum a uaBits by August Unol (hea 
each ctHspendve penartr ccrtaai kinds of 
uusactwos in thM npu riglas. and ia 
shates (heeadvea—to wladi lopu rights 
are linked tod whicb derive all iheir 
sigaihciwe ud vahie fno this bnkage. 

TV market in tee rigiKs sene ouiy 
needs of (he oembm as wdl as (be foctory. 
Som e C n HU s may have eoBuednuMestato 
te they have land or plu lo plui with 
cane: soaie may not wui a paBfoolvBKNBb'i 
rapu; they may not wart tocultlvam cane 
fhK year, many m^ have no shme d ail bin 
warn (Dgrow CMK (he factory. TlMefore. 
fanneta eruer te aU raanoerx o( exetnoge 
arrangcoKsts. Besides meiubers. these 
exchanges help the factoo ■noagemeni 
eiuiBc thd t^ buft of dv rapu aHoOod 
resuks « pteuoo. / 

Why do mte u a subject dtenselves to 
uch stnagent diedp hn e and tigd regimen? 
AAer alt. nidar<aw is off iMteve ia 
working capital; k hocks Ite for d tet 
two yean each (uw ii is pteed. LBlc cotM) 


■ decad e cate, ugar-caae foo Iw ben 
iHiiiasiegly laou to peat Macks. The two 
major teases ihd bii wgar^te are ate 
fly ud m wOL Boot has bo fcaowp 
(leaOaeai and may halve the yield of a 
ptedkA oup Id 20 Bt/acR and thd of the 
fird rdDOn to S^IO aWaoe. 

Ja spkeof these problemt, fdiners A toulh 
GujM cortiaue powing sug«<ue under 
the strict regiiMA imposed by their co* 
oper di v es became sugar-cane coaiioues to 
oiftf to them the best economic deal. Our 
quick estimaiea for Oiakhu suggested thd 
in 1991. Ri lOJtthfacre wasappraxinalely 
the cod of pteiag a fresh cue crop, tod 
Rs 4.50Q^ac(e was the COM of raisi^ a ratoon 

crop. Againd this, (he fanner got an output 
of 80 im/acto over two crops <45 ml for 
piantaboft and 3S mi in ratoon). Ai a me 
Rs 450-50Qf r«, thus i Cbalthao sugar co- 
upenuve membergroiaed around Rs36.000> 
4O,00Cyaae ever the two-year period. T>m 
compared exceediBgly wdl wiih Rs 12,000- 
1 5,OOB^«ar gresi per acre from aliemdive 
crops. 

Additional consider di on s in favour of 
sugar-cane were (he reldively low fainily 
labour reqwremen. The fanners' prirrairy 
respoanbUity is foreruuringbmely (frigabon. 
Th^h canal irfigaiion is available, several 
farmcn a Chalthu's command had also 
invested in ibeir own (ube-wells and 
submersible pumps to (afce adviMage of the 
system of fid rate of ekctricHy charges and 
hecaide of the rving ground water levels. 
The tte'wefls also offered fa naers greater 
control over the quutum. and timing of 
iirigatMU. The exact cost of i/rigdion varied 
slgniricanily over the command area, 
depending on source, depth of wder-oMe. 
source of energy, fragmenUHion in total 
hddii^, etc. 

Kanteng. uanspon and marketing are 
critical operations for cane farmers 
e ve r ywhe re . Par memben of ccMiperdive 
sagar fadories in south Gujanc. these are 
looked after by the factocy. On u average, 
the Ctethu faciory spends Rs 3y ton on 
harvesbng labour anj anoths Rs 3Sfton oo 
tianspok. The OH^eretive schedules the 
haiv^ geneally on the basis of plaotatioft 
dale and vaiiety (euly. midite. Me. etc). 
There ace some minor adjjusonenis to ensure 
beOer recovery through maturity hwesdog. 
b general. Dttente plantdiona did ralooB 
crops are perceived by fanners as^ 
uofavcwnfale as for as harvest scheduKng is 
Gooceread. Hence, (be rampant imernknal 
buTTMig of cane by members >o Jump the 
queue as we ri1(te iDcarUer, The faclones 
have deviled iacreasingly dneter penalties 
to nmimiae deUbentt burmng ^ sugar¬ 
cane. 

We mm up ddt section by pointing out 
thd the tight regima for acreage 4flocaclon 
litedtoihdteklirg ai^ hirvaischdlulii« 
which tapr co^iperdlvei of south Oujani 



an iUeiDcafoReeQ ter Miten aecoM 
for ter M(h procaafic efficMBey te 
pncc pnd to onatea for cae. te. w UR. 
mte cape euhivaoa for lit sugar 
opentiwe by te ihs ibcmi aflnc&ve opm 
fv meatei iMlcpccuntet ibea ttcanpiy 
wiili ibe R^na mlbttisrdBviM»(«Kb 
as meoaonal baningof cane) wfadt caa be 
coDiaiDed ihrougb penalties and 
admiiuMrauve measures The powctfol 
kpfutieal support prowted by co^peranvea 
makes ten eva more mnotyt lo ter 
members The *iipwurtraidM* that so cewitt 
II one impcHiaM e le ment ot ter desifn 
which actuuiMs for the success oT the sugv 
co-openuvea of louih Gujarat 

m 

Board ElcotioM 

TItt second important dement in ter 
design IS ter pdiiical stfucture which gives 
Ihtstgtrcoijpenityta of south Oujardpid 
Maharashtra highly patronage cohesive 
governance Our evidence on ibsaspatioo 
was a vindicaQon of the point te Atiwood 
and Bavtskar( 1987) have akeady made tlu. 
compared to dairy co operatives where 
managers and technoutAv hd VC a high prolik. 
sugar cO'Operatives in Gujarat and 
Mdharishin have pnmasy of meniber control 
Ihrough ter elected leaden DirccickcMn 
of the fco operative's board by memben is 
the pnmary elemenc ol their design wbeh 
ensutcsdui Wenuiethalihisunitaryttruciurc 
that sugar u>*openDves adopted was not 
common in other cooperatives of the area 
For example, cotton co-operatives, even A 
laluka level had a tede^ stniuutc. for 
example, ibe well known Purusholtam 
Farmers' Co-operative had individual 
fanners, village cotton sale co-opcriCi vests 
svell as FACS as its members, all tee 
consiiUnediheelecioMe lor Its board PedenI 
sirudiue was a rule also in co-openbvc 
spinning nulls, nee and pulse mlb md some 
early vegetable co-opertlives although 
SurA'stalufctimlk idMoasudiasinChacyap 
had a strange adnuxturc producer as well 




The command area of the factory is 
typically divided iniul2-15aonesofroughly 
monbcnhipfbut re foraeco-operpivcs. 
of equal area under cane) M cm to cn from 
each tone arecatiiled to aonmaiecaQdrdaPi 
for eicebon to the board of wtud) 
one per zone will be eleued loroioyco- 
operanvei, the bye-laws uiongly stress the 
value of consensus Hwa. a candidale vdw 
It unanmoutly Aected by hu zone stnighl 
goes to the board, however, if there p a 
coite, then all members from aU loaes will 
vote for the electwn foom each tone 

Normally, candKlaM fomi compeongp**'^ 
and campaign bdanyoMipeniJvea 'pMel 
canteatt* have often serv^ to miroduce 
p«ty politka IQ the eo-apnnve politial 


proceatsmccpaae h aeahf aa dtei d eB tjfRd 
aaertfam'laani Pte* or *Co^o»i Pte’ 
Our maetMDCtt w» dm. nch peteaiea 
was hid by menbars as wdl as cmesi^ 
pate on part promaed pafom m e tx 
Mom ptea feted ID be efocird more for 
the ocdfodiQf and pronm of foev chrtmrt 
than on other CDotenson FiM0y.iac«e 
of dmry co-epenlives. who will be the 
chainBaa depends iMgdy upoa wiich pmid 
doiBiryeT it board wA whom does the 
eketed p— I trust wnh ka d uitu p biKigar 
CD-opeMi^ wfte pand fOs Oketed wiU 
dteid (nmaniy on who ter chartnan- 
desigMie is.meifebas are seldom m douN 
about who the chairman wiU be from 
comesung panels It is ciaimed that this 
syrten. even whilt easumg r cp i ca cniauoD 
from each rooe. does not pr o moae zonal 
loyotoes 

Aawood < 1988) has suggattad that such 
political nvalfies. both wiihia and a cro ss 
co-operatives in a particular area in 
Maharashtra, drives such elected 
leaderships to expand, laaovaie and 
diversify We fully eencur with teas well 
as the obaemOoQ by Aitwood vd Bavukar 
(1987) that, unlike in ditry co-operalives 
ef Gujanc. sugar co-operan ve dectMaa are 
intaniely fought, ofte generating more 
lotcfcsi thanevea assembly und Lok Sabba 
deUicws 

We also foil te Ca) Mgur <Mpcniivc 
el ections tu g Mightpufecaifi Ksuesunportn 
to me m ber s more than m most ote co- 
opcnnvei. (b) the lucaferty with which they 
«e foughtMiggertsthe high level of ccsKralny 
ihae co-operrtrvca er^oy m ter members’ 
liraa and in their respacove domams, (c) 
sugar co-QpMivc governaiKe-—in lams of 
ter rttipoUnk —hit many more feaiVTcs 
ol the presidential torm of nalional 
govcfuame.« hoaasdairyco-operiovehave 
many feannts of the partiasnentary h ro of 
eleUoril democracy For one. sugar uy 
op erati v es have dircxt clecboe of board 
member by prunary waabcf s , dairy uy 
operrtive umons have imkrect el ec ti on by 
an 'dectoril college' roimsnng oi the 


of vitlageccMte*i> vBs; aecand, tfd tevRy 
of the pn nary aeotes pmfor leader A over 
leader B, in sugar (Mpteves, chBices are 
very bigb ilwi he will and as the chaomaa 
alo^ wnh a board of aen te s 

be can werk with, n dairy co-opet»ves, te 
may teldoca hatpvn As a cooaequence. m 
augar co operatives, credit for high 
performance and discredit for noo- 
performance get rhreedy MinbuKd to the 
chan man whose chances of roelectNO will 
naeoc dediaedapenteg upon bowpatronage 
uteive a govemae ie hu board has pvea 
to the co-operauve. m ifoiry cth^iptntvtt, 
te hnfcaic bctwcco performanc e and m- 
efoction IS cooteribly weaker A chaiman 
and board who mHiaaiQ the loyally of a 
aegmern of village c&operauvc chamnen 
can insulae themselves Irom (he pnmay 
menteslnp In any cam. pleasmg a few 
hundred village co-operative chairmen u 
easier lhan teianr'i| Ur good will of lavenl 
thousand meaders All in all. thus we Idi 
tha the political tiiuciures and mechinisiM 
te huveuMiRfosay m uiga ui-operaiives 
10 Gujara and Mrharasbira appeared to m 
capable of more paronage ’‘obesive 
governan ce than Ihoae we see in lederal co- 
openCivcs 

Bm we differ with them cr^cidly on 
interpretioonol daopenuonal onplicanon— 
we corruder both these—4he sUvcturuig of 
the catR supply letatMoshipas wellatrflhe 
political mcdiaravDS— to be aspects of the 
dewgn-concept of suga co-operatives We 
bdieve tha memben, feafof\ and managers 
ol new cooperatives inlujbveky understaiMl 
the vabRufihaedesign foaurcs and therefore 
adopt ihem ui roio nr with minor 
nodiflgaion^ *nR fact (hat all sugar co- 
operai ves m south Gujara and Maharashtra 
have fouul it useful to retain tec features 
le their deagn suggesb their loburtness 
Pitally, wc believe te if canc supplg unmes. 
or sugar co-operauves elsewhere or evea 
pnvate sugar factunes ad^M some of these 
design foaures. they too will be aMe to 
improve iheir perfor ma nce which will that 
be limiled only by Ibe moiirGe endowments 
of their domains * » 
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IV 

Markets lit Sa^ 
Co-operative Shares 

In it^ actual upcfatjoA, bevule^ ihc formti 
poliiKal mechanivns. member coMfol over 
lovcmance and mafugemeiii of lugar co* 
operatives is considerably aided by the 
exisietice ol the interesting and ingenious 
market for sugar co^operanve tharei—an 
iiutiiution whose significance has been 
con^letely ignored by social researdiert 
10 far 

Shares with a face value of 500 are 
initially issued to agrKuliuralisIs within the 
design cofflinand of the faciory hatmen 
may ^ly and get as many shares at they 
with, however, a member js etiliOed to only 
one vote unlcts dures are registered m names 
of various members of a jointlarmiy In this 
laRercaae a family wiiuld control vole Nocks 
ai large as 20 V> in ibe extreme hui five 
Six voces per lamily are not at all uncMumon 
This the ofncial ihart reghfasn of the co 
operatives do not icveal The ti^ linkage 
between the amount of cane a member un 
supply and the number ot shares he owns 
or IS aMe to mobilise coupled with the 
following three condilKins has set the stage 
for the rise ol a highly informal but 
dilferentiaied markets m the shares of these 
coKiperttJves 

(1) the ptufiUbibry of cane supplies lo the 
co-operatives(at l990pncesotRs470-4gQf 
RK) has, over the past two decades remained 
consistently, pr^iciaNy and substantially 
higher than either growing cane and lor 
private khandsan units Rs 130 2Vyml 
tn 1991) or kolhus manutactunng gur 

Rs50 l^OfmCiR 1991) or growing other 
crops such as paJdy or coaon With the hm 
of canal imgatioii, augar co-operativcs have 
become the most powerful economic 
mkhines to transform Ute abundant water 
resources into wealth and economic 
prosperity for their members As a 
consequence there has been rapid and 
cootinumg shift in the cropping pattern id 
the area in favour of cane, and die pace of 
this change has been checked only hy ihe 
limited crushing capacute^ of cxisung co 
operatives resulting in excess demand for 
Topan area 

(2) Membership of sugar cO’Opendvca is 
inleneraswellasspini/cioscd’ TheBardoh 
factory for ex ample Itts never issued shares 
lo agriculturists other than its original 
membenoverthe last 35 yean Chakhanco 
operative enrolled some oew members a lew 
yean ago when it expanded its capaaty 
However, by and targe, nnginal memben 
have strongly resisted open membership 
The only way foe late comen to acquire 
memberihip it by purchasing shares from an 
existing member at their prevailing market 
price The co-operatives register such 
(rensfers under certain condiuons and only 


if Che buyer i» a boon tide agrscuhurajiat 
wKhm tht CO opMiitt'i oorwnaod 

<3) The govcreneni Ina festneted the total 
cruthang d^eoiy m the iltte by Its hceming 
policy hucfcerihaieusiiAgcoHSpenDves 
would support Ibe pmeot policy which 
reinforces their member s * allegittce to tbem 
hymifunusingcoiDpeotioo Absence ol any 
of these factors would dimioaie or senoutiy 
nxxhfy these acove informal markdi There 
are ba^cally three caiegones of inosacoons 

(a) uutn^ sale of a share which irimteR 
the permanem ngbi lo supply cane every 
year Chalihan's Board, tor example 
processes 60 70 applications lor share 
transfers in each of their two-monthly 
meeting* 

tb) the sale ol a particular aeason't it^an 
and the allowed ratoon agamst which thcco* 
operttjve is obliged to harvest 

(c) wkihin a season excfiai^ of ropan of 
ditfcreM months 

Outright sale is lormally recognised by the 
CO openiives and registered m thar b^v 
but without formally takir^ cogmsance ol 
Ihe premium paid The markets are 
conditmned by policies each co operative 
punues All cooperatives pemiii ouinght 
sale only within their areas of operation 
Many co operanves->-«iKh as Bardnli-^ 
stipulate that Ihe share can travel only towards 
Ihc faciory so as to reduce ihe cost of 
I ran sport at ion field supervision and 
extension suppun, Uns policy tiso ensures 
better control over cane supplies Such 
ouinght sales of shares occur ai si4rtiAg|y 
high prices The Bardoli share, (he oldest 
one, with a lau value of Rs SOOcommaridcd 
in 1991 a market price ol Rs 100>1 25000 
(heOuhhan share commmdEd Rs20*28 000 
Sayan share wM at Rs S5>60.000 and that 
of Maroli Rs 5-8.000 There were 
considerable variations id (be exact terms of 
iransactions Much of this vanauon was 
explajiMd by ihe abrence of arbitrage 

Foretam^ asharetnmferaccDinpHJcd 
by current rop a n commanded a premium of 
Rs 3 5 000 in Chalthu Simitvfy if the 
seller transferred hts deposit with the co 
^lenove the buyer expected a discount of 
Rs I 000 or so Tlie next two types ot 
transacQons we came across were even more 
dusive Wc could guess Uie extent of rrpan 
uinslers against paymeni Many farmers 
suggested a crede exchange system, when 
a farmer has more ropan than ne ed ed he 
permits tnendsfrelttives to use his ropan 
free ot charge but hoping for ceciproca 
non in future We beard people quoting 
Rs 1.000-4,000 per share of ropan of 
Chdihan October ropen^ of course com» 
manded the highest pnde <d Rs T4.000, 
followed by November d Rs 2-T.OOO and 
December ai around Rs 1,000 Hereioo.the 
polKieaof (he co-openttvealfacied ihedepih 
of (he market as wdl as (emit Btf^li 


fonually prohibits sueb moafen of ropan, 
thus a buyer has to supply cane in the seirer* s 
name In this case. aJf compulsory deducbons 
frem cane pnee get credited co the seller's 
accoiot Oialthan recendy permitted formal 
omsfer of ropan giving a tilhp to the ropan 
market Chahhan had fairly large transfer! 
of ropan dunng the last thrre years, this has 
resulted in die rapid increase in the ratio of 
actual area plani^ to ropan allotment, from 
75 per cent to 90 per cent . 


Price Formation 

These astoundingly high share prices 
biuuUy reflect the hi^ profltabihty of cane 
cultivation for sugar production relative to 
gur/khandun preducuon or growing other 
crops Infonnal discussions indicated that 
iM income/acre of cane in late 1980s was 
around Rs 20,000 over a two-year period 
including (he plantation crop and the flnt 
ratoon The other major crops in the area 
paddy banana vegetable* are 
tonsiderably less profitable In many parts 
ot Sayan and Ol pad lalukas fanners prefar 
to grow canc for khandsan* units or even 
kolhus' rather than grow other crop* 

Price n ska in vegetables and hanana have 
tended to be high, lor examNe, dunng (he 
first half of 199). banana pnccs Hucuiatcd 
between Rs 050 and 1 500ig In contra*!, 
pnte n*k IS ncgligiNe fv cane supplied to 
CO operative* with cnnsisienily good 
performance Thus a* an investment aco 
upemive s share makes good economic sense 
for a faima The Chalthan share wiih a 
market value of Ri 25.000 and cuneru ropan 
of 15 actes guarantees a net incremental 
income of Rs 8-10X)0(Vyearto the buyer At 
a discouM r«e r^ 22 per cent-2S per cent 
and despite the uncertainty about the future 
ol cane m the area, the prevailing share pnee 
^iequaCely retiecu its uivestment value The 
market i* localised and addiiionaJ capital i* 
needed given (he investment m land 

More inuigung are the vanabons in share 
prices acrossco-op* Thepnmarydeterrrunam 
of these IS of courae the ropan per share Thus 
most fanners explained that dtf Bardoli share 
sells at B much higher pnee of Rs 1,10,000 
than Chalihao'sRsZS.doObccause Bardoli s 
ropan per share is lO-l I acres compared to 
15 acres (after expansion) in Chalthan But 
we found it intriguing (hat Sayan with a 
ropan of 2 25 acres sold at Rs 55-60,000 in 
1991 more than twice the price of (he 
Oialtharv moreimponantly.by 1992Sayan's 
share had tumbled to Rs 32.000 Contrvy 
to the local belief, we thou^t Bardoli was 
somewhat underpnead, tt offered seven times 
Cheftban' i ropan but commanded ooly four 
bmes the Chalthan price 

We formulaiad a nunfoer of simple pnee- 
theoretic hypotheses to explain pnee 
differenlMls amongil ibarcsofdifferefll wgv 



co-cpnim to ■ooih C3i|araL For eun^ 
Btrctoli Ki mSerpnced Cia tm of ttee 
pnce per acre of (opan) bonwa? (i) of lO 
insjsmce^ shra cw invd* ooly towa^ 
the fictiocy wtndk reduen (bar effective 
demand, only larfc fannen with 9’10 
acm of rapiP requremeM can nnke eftene 
uee of the ahare, especially, in the Ii(b( of 
(c)iheu policy ofmCaHowing/Dpentxantoi 
We inferred therefore ih« (he Bardob ihtn 
would nseifthey were to allow («)traMfef 
of sham anywhere withm dietr coounaod. 
and (b) formal &ale of ropan Chalchao did 
both theae tn the \w few years, Md its share 
pncca rott Finally, we al«i inferred th« if 
fiardoli were to split ift share into say seven 
or eight shares each with a ropan of around 
1 2 acre, its pr>ce would not fall to Rs 1 SJXJO 
bol would sente al Rs 2O.0O(V22.QO(Vsb«e 
TliiMSbeuusemany small landhoWot would 
(hen find u easier to make effecDve use of 
the share, the total market for the Bardoli 
share would thus expand 

Likewise, until 1991, the Sayan share sold 
at (Wive the pnee of Chalthan share because 
(a)mosiof^yaii i command had no overlap 
with any other faciory so ilui (he Sayan 
farmers were excessively itepmdeni upon 
Sayan (actory unlike Chalihan. (b) 
landholdings in Sayan are largeri ban i n other 
Ulukas The total gross cropped area in its 
command tou is large There is a good deal 
of unregistered vane grown for kolhus and 
khandsan uniis con^ared lo whKh the Sayan 
faciory ofleis a much better deal Since the 
phenomenun ot burni cane iv a thrccl result 
ot the mismatch of the harvesiing schedules 
as desired by the factory vtr o wtiheschedule 
suiting (he cropping palterTw of member 
farmers, (he higher the proportion of burnt 
eane amving at a factory, the lower wUI be 
the market price 

Above all, share pnee per ropan acre 
strongly depends upon the eapectiuoru 
memben and other fanners have about the 
tectofs which have a beanng with ovenll 
peffornutnee of the fKtocy. and lU impact 
on the economics of sugaix^ne farmen In 
(be Siyaii area, for past several yean, some 
disputes widi govemmem of Gujarat were 
hol6ng up the commissioning ot a new 
factory at Kamrej Between July 1991 and 
July 1992, these disputes were resolved The 
erection work for the Kamrej factory was 
begun in nght earnest No sooner had this 
happened, than the Sayao share tumMed 
from Ri 55,000to Rs 32,000 Since both the 
factories have large overlaps in their 
conunand. mernbers who had invested in 
Kamiq shares were wiilmg lo drvest some 
ctf thar S^an shares in (he mere expectation 
of (be coRUiusaiomiif of Kaira^ 

Similarly, member expectations about 
long-term ability to pay hi^ror lower cane 
pnu than at present affects share price If 
with capacity expansion from 7,300to 10,000 

im/day, BudoU is able to assure early end 


m criMhaw sesaoo. etaneea «e high dtM Its 
share will nae We also hypotheose chat any 
conreae plans fox expnsoa of capaaty or 
anticipated poteenali will result in 
expeciaiNOa of httfwr r opan per share in 
figure and have a higher curreit ihwe pnee 
premnue per acre of ropH Co^peeabves 
wfochconusaeMly pay a slightly higher cane 
price will iertaicily cooinaod a higher 
prenuum. bowevs. dwre are also mmoi 
difteee c es in input subsMhes. compulsory 
d^orea per m. iMereai on deposas. etc. 
agoasco-op cr acv e s which also may account 
for some erf (he share pnu differentiaLs 

In the long njn. share pneas of sugar co> 
oper a b vre will pa strei^affeeaed by factors 
which may have litdc to do with thor actual 
performance THis if the imdotce of wilt 
and other diseases mcreases in the Bardoli 
area, it may ter ai the root of Its Mgareccmniy. 
and Bardoli* s share may tumble 
Bocwilhstanding us pcrtermance Similarly, 
ifthe current wave of deficeosingentourages 
rapid growth of sugar factories in ihe to 
opmve as well aa pnvate sectors il will 
at once expand the area under tu|ar>cane and 
reduce share prsves ofexistingco operatives 
In Ihe immediate run. however, share pncoi 
of CO operative fadonev normalised tor their 
ropan alluunons reflect (he sum lotal ot 
following factors <a) the incremental 
produciive value per acre of land created by 
sugar cultivation for the facioiy compared 
(0 (he beoer of the two altemaiive uses ot 
land namely, sugar culti virion for kufhus/ 
khandsan units ur culuvaiion of alternative 
crops, (b) (he extern (4 overlapping of 
command areas ol diffeceni sugar to 
operatives, (c) policies followed by sugar 
factories wtudi dsununc the norms nd 
lenns for (ransactions la share and lopin 
alloctfiotu. and (d)the expectations members 
and others have about bow (a), (bl and (c) 
are likdy to change in future 

VI 

impneta of InforiMl Share 
Mnrittts 

Ififonnal share markets of sugar co 
operatives produce m them dynamics which 
are diffeitig from other cooperauves Tn 
most co^iperanvei a share IS only a nooonaJ 
endors em ent ol one's membcnhip and an 
enattement to a angle vote In a sugar co 
operttve. however, a share sigmftes. in its 
true sense, (he share in the joint productive 
capacity of the co-operasive factory and the 
fa^ands of its members, and a Uam. in 
pecpeuoiy, loasigiiificant Ikrwof inctcsnergal 
redire Thusihepnceofaaugaco-openDve's 
share has great ugmficance for Ht owner as 

WeoM a conduu of value II is farrty 
liquid since it cm be soW and/or (msferred 
easily.agoodhedgeagamsiinflaDon People 
often sell a share to ode over a cootmiency 
and buy M back Ireer 


Index of PoifbmoHce AJtbough actua 
(rmaacuons in the marker are not as manj 
as m corponte stocks, there was scarcely i 
farmerwemetwhodidnotmenbon Ihesban 
poce to hi^light how well the co-openovw 
were doing 

Instrument cf CofUrol By esiablishmg i 
funetKKul cortsensus around share pnee ai 
a nbuH and sensitive summary index ol 
management perlonnancc. the operation ol 
iheae informal markets heighten the board'i 
and mmgen* sense of accounubUity u 
members and their patronage interesti 

The most powertul obsucle to affectivt 
member cregrol inccHopefxbveorgaiuMixtfu 
IS Ihe absence of a summary index oi 
management performance ateut whid 
infoffliaiKio IS available widely More, suet 
infonsiation as is formally made available 
through, for example, accountini 
statements-^does not fail iiaie the emagaw 
of functional consensus around ar 
overarUung performance index It ii, fo 
example, very dcfTicull tor (he memben oi 
a dairy union to (dl whether thei rccHOpem VI 
IS pertorming belter con^ared to what it dK 
five years ago or compared to (hi 
ncighbounng co npcraiive or con^ared u 
Its pertormance potential Price paid formiill 
IS often a limited indicator, and if it g^ 
wutel y as a Mimmary indicaor ofoveral 
performance the co>operabve’s board mt 
managers will easily raiK milk pnee b] 
cimailing lachmcal and logistical suppor 
mc m b er slinduselul It a sugarco«openiivi 
inedsuchasiritegy we believe (lie meenben 
will see through it and the resultan 
adjustments m the market pnee of its shan 
will reflect members’ feelings about iL I 
members in general think it a bette 
arringement to cut out subsidies oi 
technical and logistical support and pa; 
higher cane price, (he price of the co 
operitive's shire will nsc. but if member 
place high value on economies froo 
centralised spraying of pesticides 
centralised harvesung and traDsport. etc 
(hen (he new strategy will reduce the pnci 
of (be CO operative's share 

An I mportaot reauo why investor ownei 
businesses strive to perform well is lha 
through the insUtulion ol stock market, evei 
lay investors can continuously judge aw 
compere (ha performance of companies b; 
comparing the market value of the share 
And (he fact dial mvestorsdo so puts pressun 
on company management rr> do things whici 
raise market value (rf share In case ol suga 
co-operativei too the share pnee m t 
informal market is a useful—if imperfecs 
index of performance It provides member 
continuous 'infomution’ about the overil 
pedbrmance ofthe ccKiperaiive undera giv 
teaderxhrp and the fact (hat teaderi ai 
muiifcn know that they are judged on U 
bsMS ol (hic price, they are under pras' 
to ensure that it does not fall except fi 
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they ctn eaufy cspltin nd jobfy 

‘ne other mifor icascn why co> 
QfMnuve memben expect end tecuR freiBr 
accouQUbibiy fron leaden and man^ec^ is 
mcntan* hi^ econo mi c slake m ihe cth 
opeiative Sumd dairy co-opcraove union, 
wluUi operates m the same repon, for 
example, punpa in mughly Rs 75 CfWtfysm 
}B iDjIk paymente. but over a diffused 
membership of \ 5 lakh famlica^ thus, to an 
average Sumul member. Uw dairy co> 
opeiabve iigmfies an annual caah flow *51 
Re 5.000 In coMrast. Ihe Chalthan supr 
factory pumps Rs 45 cram in its lfi2 yiHagea, 
bw among lesa than 10.000 families at an 
averaceofRs45.00Clrtamily Ifwepobeyond 
averages aod probe further, we would lind 
even greater (.oncentraiion of turplui fiom 
sugar co-operwives «n small pockeb of their 
cnrnmiiKl In Saya^ factory, for eaample. 30 
par cent^ per cent ol sharehniding and 
cane supply are concesMmed m five villages 
wound Kiidwr near Kim In RanMi ay 
operaOve'i compuLl command in ■ 10 nuJe 
ndius. total membership of5,300 is spread 
over 144 villages, but five hundred shares 
are concentnted in a block of 10 villageN 
This concentration of econooiic >lake 
contributes to the extriordmanly targe 
pranie that ihe uigar co operatives enjoy 
in the economies ol a vgment of thetr 
members These together with the direct 
election of the factory's board of directors 
(BOD) by primary members may explain 
why over 70 per cent of sug ir ccHiperali ves’ 
members participate in the BOD eJectinnt 
while electioni in dairy co-operatives are 
rdaiively tame affairs It iv easy to find 
faults with such skewed concentration ol 
diares within the membership as svell at 
amorg villages however, it it alto 
important to note that this conccniration 
and inequality are at the root of the high 
performance and drive that sugai co> 
operatives ex hi hit 

VII 

Mirkcl Viluc of Producera' 
Co-operative 

In many respects, sugar cooperatives 
behave like member owned coiporations than 
ag classical co operabves nWy eihibii a 
^ve towards efficiency and value addition 
that we seldom see. for example, in co¬ 
operative banks or state marketing 
federations Fhe share pnee at a central 
performance index is lypi^ of corporations 
*nie one-man one-vole rule, the mam feuiure 
of co-operative democracy too hat been 
diluted somewhat by familiet commanding 
muKiple voting nghu and groups ot famihes 
often linked by kmshtp Ues using ihetc vole 
blocks to euvcise decisive influence on the 
elecuons of the board 

Howater. thereare t wocruc lal djlfercnces 
first, the logic of sugar co-operaiive’s 
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MAiral. the htHnwt of the aodeni 
cwpo m icn where die dienholder'OwiiGr 
ndlherhes Mrceret (olwetity helufe 
with the busiiieu ocher thep chRW|h the 
velue of the thm. *nui mtko investor- 
owned corpcntiom beheve somewhn like 
■hsence etoiw dordi. Sttgsfco-op ei i ti v en ae 
sbves u SB iMtrwneiil lo (ifbily link 
procettiAi espBaiy end csne culcivBiion 
sad wpply by nemben. They ctn never 
iffordnuMowdior ih ewib chn iiiii eft r^ 
to Mo-cHltivsion. Bveo while Curding s 
blind eye towirda some sspecu of shore 
crimfen. each co»operaiivc eesures iha 
the irsittferee it in sgricuhurift wiihie its 
commind sres. ITiut sithough tugsr 
operitivet viglste die one-cnenbsr-one' 
voce and open raembership nomt of co¬ 
operatives. they are ettentially self* 
governed organisaiJont of menben. 

Secondly, and even more crucially, ihe 
market value oftheugarcoKiperacive share 
does not reflect the 'net worth* of the sugar 
co-operitivc firm in the corporale sense; 
ii rather reflecti the capacity of the eo- 
opcrslive to masimise the reruni on cane 
cultivation for members. When a fanner 
buys s Chaldian share, he is not merely 
buying s share in the ownership of 
Chaldiafl’s factory or in the market value 
of Us nei sMBls; he is buying the right to 
the eicest of a stream of income that he 
can genaate in collabomion with the e^ 
operative over what he can without being 
a member of the sugar co-operaitve. 

While ihere are some sysieniMic factors 
internal to each co •operative which explain 
some of these price differentials, we 
observed that there are significant extetna] 
ficiun. as well aa future expeetatioAs that 
affect these differentials. Tlie existence of 
such premia rcmforcesihc members' stakes 
in the co-operative: in fact members* 
deposits, of various kinds, in the co¬ 
operative arc many limes their peid-up 
share value. In Chalthan. for example, 
members' deposits amounted to Rs 33 crore 
compared to the equity capital of only 
Rs one crore (as of September 1990). Thus 
(he co-operative has virtually become a 
banking institution also. 

What would happen lo the market value 
ofihe co-operative shares if the government 
were lo delicense sugar induiuy as seems 
very likely 7 Many new co-openi:ves would 
come up with pouibly large ovedapping 
areas of operaiiwi. In the immediate future, 
prices of existing shares would tumble; 
however, as long as co-operilives pursue 
closed membership and tight linkage 
between shareboldiDg and cane supply, 
informal markets for shares wou Id continue 
to exisi or even thrive. However monopoly 
premia presem If today's share prices would 
disa^rear: and share price differeoces would 
reflect .more accurately performance 


v aritf i n M wun u|MW Ire».T^QBcis^ 
superior tnek record of recovery, more 
efRcirai imspori and precesitog, superior 
■BfkeiiBg lod beoer service to ibeir 
meaberv vm iB^ar premia; 

aad sugar co-opaati«es in geoary would 
c m ei ge es more pow er f u l vehtdesofsocio* 
ecoBomk chaote. 

In the beg run. delkcettcing would creme 
io south CujarM a sireeiion compereble to 
what we in south M^ianstacre today. 
Wilka large number of coHspeari vs vyieg 
for cane, the tables will be turoed oo the 
naBagemeats of co^pensives which will 
lose Ihe eMOopoty power which obliges 
Hhdr members to accept the ligM regimen 
of supply linkage and harvest sefaeduliag. 
Instead, co-operatives will with 

each other for m em ber as well as aon- 
member caoe. Member kryeky will decline. 
Poachiegooothen’ territories will become 
rampaoti ami oon-raeiiiber cane procured 
ai substantially lower price will be the 
naia source of surpluses to placate 
members. With its larger irrigation 
poteatial. south Gujarat co-operati ves wi 11 
for a loog time avoid faemg an acute 
problem of capKiiy enderutilisatiOB; 
however, the preseM neat command a r eas 
will disappear. 

What would happen if deltcensiAg pits 
sugsr cooperatives egainsi private sugar 
mills? Our assesifaenl is that provided 
private mills are not able to exirea undue 
advantage—for example, by evading the 
levy or taxes, which is often Uieir main 
source of competitivt advaiftige in many 
other sectors such as edible oils—sugar co¬ 
operatives designed as they arc in 
Maharashtra and south Gujarat will give 
them I good ran for their money. We 
conclude thus because the three key design 
features we discussed in this paper which 
explain the success of sugar co-operatives 
in this ares are inconsisieoi with Che 
structure of propeny rights which investors 
seek in forming a cempeny. For instance, 
a private compaay would try to minimise 
the cost ofenat factory gates, as a result, 
it will have ootnecative to build long-term 
relaiiooships with a well-defined group of 
cane growers whp therefore wIIIimi agree 
to udijea themscIvcN i o ihe kind of regimen 
wtach ensures high processing efficiency 
of sugar co-operatives. Mim private mills 
are i^ikely to make or su|^)ort the kind 
of investments sugar co-operatives make 
in irrigation schemes in Mahamhira. In 
case of co-operatives, assignment of 
surpluses for sucb investments are 
consistent with priorities of owner- 
member s ; but in the caseofpri vase factories, 
it is not. This is perhaps why private sugar 
mills in Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu have 
not been ahk to as well as «ugar co¬ 
operatives. Finally, if the development of 
sugar sector and of fanners im^vod in 


sugar caMvaiian is aa taportaM got! of 
puMie policy, then our anidysis provides 
siroeg besis for reserving sugar sector for 
eo-operatives but for iacreaiiag the 
competition amonpt sugar co-operatives. 

Note 

1 By 'petfciey eaturivencu* we ium te 
charicteritlie of goverueoec which 
cecowigcs acoopCfUivt’sboard erteeiom 
«e cohere wooud pouofwge iiMw nd 10 ere 
pemuaie BW efeau of iwabcre as die eely 
oad ccaml ulhireu for dbcidiag ee any 
iesiie. Pollcm. pmedere and deemoai which 
eacoarage greaier m em ber pstronage are 
refesred lo re 'juirnaagr cohesive*; ihose 
which do Ihe opposiic. as ’pairoeoge 
•ncohreivt' [see. Shsk I992|. 

2 la i rtceai eerk, Bavisfcar and Anweod 
(1992) have quite niiuadersiood ikls 
coMcntkNi (made earlier in Shah 1992) hy 
coefming the lenn *deiifn<oneepl‘ oface- 
epemive wick the layeoi and yd'yrieal design 
of a co-open|ive's loiar Crelovy. As would 
be clear from ibii discussion, ’desiga- 
eeecepi’ bv noihiag to do with the pbyiicel 
layovs of a plaM or even withihe orgaMsathM 
ctfuetare It refers io Ihe pre formanon vision 
of wk»( wiU an orpnisatioA do. why. how 
awl for whom. The cane sup^y relaiionship 
and detign of the poliiical itnicture we 
discvswd here art. in oar view, unique 
rsaiem of the deilga rencepi of a sugar 
eporaiivc. For a grovp of farmers eon- 
templaliai a new sugar eo-opermiive. Ihsy 
offer a sm of guiding priKiples ibey can are 
lo deride bow they will orgaiuie, whai will 
be the mlaboeship betweee memben and tbs 
co-operalivc. who will be Ihe menben of 
the co-vptrative.how will ihe professiOMls 
wbo run Ihe co-operative be governed by 
members, and to on 
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Analysis of Shoit-Run Price Instability of 

Cotton Hank Yam 

Mar^l PalibtJite 
HKAwNatt 

This articU shows that the tower counts cotton hank yam, which ore used to produce lower quatify segment cf 
handioom chth, are subject to higher shon^run price instability than the higher counts hank yam which are used to 
produce higher quality handioom cloth. We argue that one of the dominant reasons for the higher price instability 
of tower counts hank yam is that the spinning miU sector treats the production of these counts as a residual activity. 
This, in turn, leads to erratic supply adjustment and high price instability. 


THB main vidim of the growth ot the 
powerloom sector is the legmeai of the 
htfulloom sector which produces lower 
quality codon cloth like (he janMi cloth, bed 
sheets and come cloth, etc.' Prom (hedemand 
side, this part of the handtoom sector faces 
severe price and quality competition from 
the powerloomi. On the suppi y side, one of 
(he very severe problems this part of the 
handioom sector faces are conilrainia in the 
availability, upward price rise and very high 
ahort*run price instability of lower counts 
h«tk yam, which are uiuA to produce (he 
lower quality handioom cloth. *niU problem 
Is severe especially In those states where (be 
public distribution system of hank yam lo 
the hondlooin sector is weak.^ 

Hank yam is produced i d di ffertnt counts 
which range from lOt, 20a. 30s to SOs and 
above.^ These different counts of hank 
yam are used to produce differeoi types 
and quality of cotton handioom cloth. The 
lower counts of yam, below 40s. are used 
(0 produce lower quality handioom cotton 
cloth while the higher counts are used to 
produce higher quality segment of the 
handioom cloth.* 

It is generally observed that tite prices of 
cotton yarn are subject to very high 
fluctuations at short«tlme period intervals. 
Prom the supply side, the cotton prices are 
blamed (by the spinning mills) for (he short- 
nn price riieand flucruaticm. On the demand 
side, the seasonality m the demand for cloth 
Is generally observed to be one of the 
determinanu of shon-run price instability. 

In this article, we show that the lower 
counts hank yam. which go into production 
of the lower quality handioom cloth, are 
subject to higher ^e instaNlicy than the 
Ugher counts yam. Secondly, we argue that 
in (he very short*nin. (he coboa prices should 
not play a dominani rola In the price 
movements of cotton yam. Furtbermore. 
the seasonality factor in demand for cloth, 
should not cause short-run price InstabiUty 
of yam, because the seasonal demand for 
cloth exhibits a systematic and highly 
predictable panem which should facilitate 
smooth supply adjustment. 


One of the major dreernuDaflts of higher 
price insubibty at lower cosDits of hank y«n 
couldbe the pcoduakn adjuaneoi behaviour 
of (he spinning mills. If the relailve 
profitabilsiy of production of lover counts 
is lower, the spiniHnf mills migN treat the 
productiOD of lower ronnes as a residual or 
by-produci activity, Thia. in mm, makes the 
K^y of this yam lo come into tbe mattet 
emtically but no! according to (be demand 
conditions which leads to high price 
insiability.* 

I 

Short-Rua Price Ivtahttlty of 
Cottoo Httk Yarn 

The conon yam prices are generally 
observed to be subject to steep changes on 
weekly and also on daily baris.’ Table 1 
ahowi the ciuAimum and minhnum values 
of hank yam price s withta ^ffereni months 
for 199). These prices «e based on the 
avenges of (he Coimlrelofe, Madurai and 
Velloremarkets.ColumBslapd2ofTable I 
show the maxitnum nd iruiuiiium values 
(of prices withiii iwmht) and column 3 
show tiw difference beswean the maximum 
and miraraua vtfuo. Rom column 3, it is 
obvious that Ihe yam pri ce s are subject to 
Sleep fluctuaioQS on very short-run basis. 

The analysis of the price instablbty on the 
bails of weekly or fortni^itly data is not 
possible due to the linuttboos avrilaMe 

time series data of prices and other rekvant 
variables. Due to tUs, (he analysis is based 
00 monthly data. 

Data 

Tbe nonibly data is collected 
various sources: (I) ManShfy hhitraet of 
Statiatici. CSO> (2) HmAoek of Statistics. 
Indian Cotton Mills Federation (1991). 
(3) APCOSHN mual. (4) IMP RnmKial 
StMiitics, and (5) Handtoom diccctoraics, 
etc. The moMhJy dcstyfor cunon yam 
production Includes bofh hank and cone 
cotton yam for various connts. For stocks 
of cotton yam, Ihe dtta is avaiiabk only with 


respect lo the stocks of the apinoing mills. 
Fw demand equation, since (he monthly 
income dtfa is not avaslible, the monthly 
indusirial production indices are used as 
proxy income variable. 

Esttmatkin w Run Instaiutv 

The index of pnee innibillty is taken to 
be tbe extent of Ihe deviations of actual pnee 
obaervsioiu around Ihe estimated time trend. 
The time trend equation is as follows: 

log Py • a 4 b (t) + u .,.(1) 

Py a price of hank yam.* 

1 ■ lime variable (months) 

The estimaied residualii of Ihe time (rend 
equation are used in measuring (he extent 
of price instability. 

The instability index; 

IN • V py f N 

N 3 number of observations. 

The index is estimated fw different counts 
of yam for the period of January 1983 to 
September 1989 (Ns37). All the estimated 
trend equations ire statistically significini ^ 
(see Appendix l).Table2shows the estimated 
price instability indices. 

prom Table 2 rt can be observed that price 
instability (IN) is falling as we move up on 
the counts. The instability is the blgbeit at 
the bank yam counts of I Oi and it Is thg 
lowest for (he counts of ^ve SOs. In the 
following, we attend to trace out the possible 
dominani factors causing higher ptiot 
instability at lower counts, with major 
en^hasls on the supply side. 

n 

Demand Side 

SbASCNMJTY OF Dbmand 

As mentioned eiriicr, Uk demand for 
cotton yam Is derived demand from the 
cotton lextilca coDsumptioo. Household 
demand for cotton textiltt can be taken to 
be a (unction of household Income and die 
textile prkes (or relative prices).* In the very 



ihoA InushoU liiiCftfllBi eM to 
todiiobi^toleorfiOBMiiL AlthQufhtto 
iocomM Md tto cone^onding eupcnditure 
tevefo of to noil poor, {ike the igriai Itait 
Itbow mi $]mU Utod owners/ cKhibit 4 
mwomI cnnd. onecn iike evoi tof iofiOOK 
leveU do not cfange sigrufictAtly in to very 
shon nin. 

But tbe Kasonal ctunges in demend for 
couon textiles can be uid 10 he more for 
the lower quelliy segment of the coooa 
textiles, because the low income groups 
expenditure might exhibit more seasons] 
pataem (ban to expeadilure of to higher 
income groups. But one ctn ssy that to 
seawnislhy in demand shoves a systemitk 
and hitofy prodicisble pattern. The demand 
ugencnflyhigbduhngtofeetival (Ociober) 
and marriage teasoiu (to summer months 
in to south and the winter months in to 
Donh India, winch also generally coincide 
with toaghcultural Income). Since toshon 
run scoitoflal changes in demand exhibit 
predkiablepiucm. to spinning mi 111 should 
be able (0 plan toir production levels 
correctly in accordance with the expected 
changes in demand for yam. If to supply 
does nor adjust smoothly to the shorl«nin 
changes in demand, it leads to price 
Ifliuhiliiy. The supply side factors hke to 
spinning mills production response 
mahanism and the prices and availabdiiy. 
ofdifferem varietiesofeougn might be more 
dominant factor for the price Instability, 
especially at the lower counts, than llw 
demand side facuirs in the short run. 

Ill 


«toci ea to eoM ytog-gtodiiaiga CM 
(priceij with amirumnofm mooib so 
four asonshs forward iJiwe to toe lo unse 
lags between to purcha» of coBan and to 
pKotoetJOR tune period of couor) yvn by to 
spitvMg miUs. PifrtonM% tone of to 
demibant spitBUBg mmiie CotiMare 
(which are gcaenlly the price leaden bs to 
cotton yam market) buy to lottl annual or 
half yt^ y requi^mnentt ^crauon iaOnober 
(to harvM tune) when to GouoQ priCBft are 


toiowew. The eottoit cost Jet tore fldICi 
will be to prkc of eoetoo n be purchMe 
titae plustomiofstodtholdto^toieM 
plus to storage com). Bor tbaie nilti. to. 
shon-tun laov re nent In yam prtoe cami 
ba reubwted to to conoA price, as h ftoMto. 
more or kascoeean from oneaDp i» to? 
next crop of cotton.* 

DlfEeroi varietias of cotton are Hsad 
produce differem couiks of cotton yM' 
Higher oounia yam require higher qi^icy 


Taiu J; Si«oaT-BuN Piict bvTAaurv ev Ham Yaiw MxxaftM xw MiMUou Valubs or Pucts 

wnwrAMorm. 1991 
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Supply Side 

CoiTDNFAcroa 

In the price formation of cotton yam, 
cotton pace plays a dominant role because 
60 to 80 per cent of total cost of production 
is accounted by cotton. Use importance of 
cotton prices may vary for differem counts 
of cotton hank yam due to differences in tbe 
cotton intensity aoduae ofdinerem varieties 
of cottott ir) to production of Affoen count. 
Table 3 tows to cotton component in to 
total cost of production of diffbreni counts. 
It caa be obeerved from Table 3. to cotton 
cost component is to highest A the lower 
coonti of bank yarn (20s) and h declines as 
wenove up on (be counts which anows that 
(be cotton factor be more dominaot 
for to price fornutioe of lower (ounts bank 
ytn. In to lortg-nm price fonnatioo. to 
importance of cotton cost comportent is 
unstable, But in to ton nm price 
formation or fluctuations, to cotton cost 
eonpoBiflt may oot be as domlnrea as is 
to long run. could be true eepecsally 
when tbe time interval 1 in the price 
iDovemeod of cotton yam are very iboct 
Tina ia because cotun price win have aa 


Tasui 3 DeccMsmv* or CosTor PmovcKw or Hank YAiic PncsHiKC 

(Cwiperkg) 
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'cetton. Alt result,thecoAtofttocfc holdif^ 
(be reUtivs prices md the eviilshiliiy of 
4lfferen( varieties of cottoo Innueace Ow 
raUtrve pii>fitaUlity of tSilTerem coubCi of 
yere.^ This deterniMi ibe production 
decisions of spinning mills regarding 
dHfefCM counts, which, in lum. d etcim ines 
the supply response to the changes in 
demand. Due to these nuons. Ifihe tdtf tve 
pnfltabiJiiy of lower counts hank yam is 
lower, the supply response at the lower couns 
migiKba weiber. This could lead to higher 
price inst^lity ai lower couius. wlKh will 
ba discusted at a later stage. 

Yacn Stocks am» Sumv RusaowsE 

The stocks of cotton yam hdd by the 
spinning mills or yam tr^rs could play a 
prtea itabilisit^ r^. The price stabilising 
fola of stocks would be very signficafU 
when the production adjiutmeni to demand 
changes is not smooth and if there are 
slgalficani lima lags involved in the 
production adjustment. If the iiocliS are 
nkaacd when the prices show a upward 
crandandarewiiMteid in ti mes ol downw a rd 
price trend, the prices should remain stable. 

IV stocks would be held it (he expected 
rise In prices is higher than ihe cost of 
Mdntf the stocks. Thacoil of hoUi.ig stocks 
Is detennined by the availability ol working 
eaphal and the imerest rate.'' fondly, the 
coal of hoWinf stocks is also detennin^ by 
the commodity characteristics like (he 


vohkme (Ibiage apace) od tha dunbUlty of 
die product. 

It u observed that the ^iamAg cniUi find 
the gains aaiociaied with hotdiog dre sttcks 
of lower coDiKs yam are lower compared to 
the (mercouou yam.'* If the stocks do not 
play signifkani role in sigiply response for 
the lower counts of yam. it would be the 
proAicrion adjustmen (or time lag) nhich 
determines the si^y response to deotand 
conditions. If (he productioo response does 
not match (he charges indemandcoodiitofu. 
It leads to price ioslability. 

PtoouenoN AwusncKT w<o 

Surety Rfisrem 

If the relaliveprofHabiUty of lower counts 
hank yam is lower In comparison (o (he 
higher ccuots, the productioa of the lower 
counts could be tnoued as residual activity 
by the nulls. In soch a case (he production 
levels of lower counts of yarn depends on 
ihc productwR levels of higher couns yam, 
but noi neceisarily on thefeapected) demand 
conditions for Ihe lower counts. This aspect 
IS illustraied as follows. 

The productioo technology of any 
spinning mill could facilitaie production of 
difTereni counts of cotton yam. If the 
relative proritabiliiy of higher counts is 
higher, the mayor part of productioA aciiviiv 
of the mills would be directed at the higher 
counts. When the demand for ihe higher 
counts of yam goesdown. intfead of keeping 


the e^adty Me, the mitts would produce 
dw lower counts. As a re«d(. the production 
levels of lower mnts yarn would be 
detennined by the production (or demand) 
levels of higher counts yam. bin not by its' 
own demand conditions. Ap«i from this 
subsiicuiability in production, there could be 
CMiplemeniarliy in production of diderent 
counts hank yam. In such a caae. some of 
the lower counts yam might be treated as 
by-products of higher counts yam in 
production.'* In both the cases of 
subsiiiutabiliiy and complementarity in 
production, the production levels of lower 
counts yam would be determined mostly by 
the productioo levels of the higher couiMs 
but not according to their own demand 
conditions. Consequently, (he supply of the 
lower counts cones into (he market 
erraiicBliy but not on the basil of (expected) 
demand conditions. The erratic supply, io 
turn, cauid lead to higher price ins^lity 
at lower counts hank yam. 

IV 

Econometric Results 

The ccnnomeiric exercises arc based on 
monihly data for three year8^1987, IVfiS 
and I9g9. The supply equation is specified 
as (ollows; 

lug Qi « a ♦ b I log(Py)i ^ b2 log(Pc)i * 

b3 log(S)i * i ... (2) 

bl > 0, b2 < 0, b3 < 0. 


Tou S: Hoouenm Aonimmn eouAiwn (2) 
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Q « quithy of cotton ymn wppKed 
fym prioc tk cotton ytm 
Pc « price of eenoo*^ 

S * cooM yam oocks. 


Aa meationcd earlier the data availaMe 
for the quantity of cotton yam i» not 
tegregaied i nio hank and cooc. Due tn this 
reaaon. we have used the cotton yam (which 
includes both hank and cone yam) for the 
quantity supplied and prices an for the 
hank yam. Table 4 shows the lesults 
obtain^ for three different counts cotton 
yam. *nte signs of the esri mated coefficients 
conform with the expected signs. The sign 
of the estimated coefficient of the price 
variable is positive in all the cases. This 
suggests the specification of the supply 
equation is correct. To make sure the 
speciHcatioA of the supply equation Is 
reliable, we estimated (He corre^nding 
demand equation for the data set. The 
estimated sign of the coefficient of price 
variable is negative and significant in the 
demand equation, estimated. Cnie results 
of the demand equation are presented ia 
the Appendii U.) These results oMuned 
for the supply and the demand equations 
suggest that the above sped 11 cation of the 
supply equation is reliable.'* 

The noticeable aspect of these results in 
Table 4 is that, although the sign of the 
estimated cuefneient Is positive in ill cases, 
but it is statistically insignificani for the 
lower counts. Hiis can be interpreted, in 
support of the argument presented eartkr for 
lup^y response and pro^tion adjustment, 
that the supply (or producCionl of lower 
counts cotton yam. may not be tpsponding 
to its own price signals (or demand 
conditions), if its production is treated as a 
residual activity by the spinning mills. 

The coe^icient estimated for the cotton 
price variaUe Is statistically significant 
and. as expected, is of negative sign. This 
suggests that higher the cotton price lower 
will be the (profitability and) production 
level of cotton yam. But it has to be taken 
into notice that the value of the estimated 
coetTkieni (the elasticity) is far less than 
'one* In all the cases. 

The following production adjustment 
equation is deri ved from the suppi y equation 
specified above. 

logQaa*f bl log(Pc) •f b2 log(Pl/P2) •f i 

-..<3) 

bl < 0. b2 * 0. 

As before 'Q* is the quantity of cotton 
yam supplied and 'Pc' is the cotton price 
variable. The cotton price variable is 
introduced mio the equation to identify the 
equation to be the wpply equation. 

In the above production adjustment 
equatton, tbe cotton yam price variable la 
tdentobethe ielsivtprkea(Pl/F2) between 
diedIfteentcooMs of yvn. TMi is because, 
aa argued ia Sociloa Ifl C the production 


levdi of lower eoiflCs ni^ depend on the 
demand (or price) md production levda of 
higher couss of yarn, if the lower roums 
production is treated as a restdoal mtlvity. 
TIm (eladvc price variable is lAan » catmot 
this behavkntf. 

The results obtained for the produciKM 
adjusimeni equation (3) are preaenied in 
Table S . The imperum aspect of the resvHi 
ksthwihe estimmed eoefficknsof the relative 
codon yam price variaHcs are stssistically 
significani ss the lows* counts of cotton 
ysre. while they are generally insIgnificaM 
for the, hitter couns cosoo yam. These 
results and the resulu obtained for the 
supply equation (2) suggest that the supply 
of lower counts of yam responds more to 
the price levels or demand and productioo 
levels of higher counts yam than to its own 
demand and price signals. 


In case of the results oboiiMl for the 
production equation for the cotton yan 
counts of 11-^(row I tn Table 5)» die sign 
of the ettimated coefficlaig aiao ri iie d wilh 
the relative price of hank yam counts 20b 
and 60s is positive and suiUllcgny 
significant. This result suggesu that If 
edative price of yam counts 60i goea up dip' 
production of yam counts 11-20 goa dowg: 
On the ocher hand, the negative sign of 
caefftcieni associated wHh the relati veprlect 
of counts 20s and SOi tuggeii iba 
complemenuriiy (or by-product relation) tn 
(he production of these counts. Similv 
interpreiations could be applied to the real 
of (he results on ihe basis of the signs of 
the csiimatcd coefTicienU. 

These resuhs. in general. suggests that tbe 
production of lower counts yam mlghs be 
treated as i residual activity by the spinning 
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Q« Qaamfo ofcctseayamdeiMnded 

foa Cotton yan pikes 

C* Conan doth ce s u awed 

i a laeosne (monthly ladaMrial prednetioe mfeccs) 


'Mfk. lUs, in tun. leidi to Ae Mippljr of 
iomefeovmcaaonhMi^yvvxocpmeiWi 
,tte mvfcti cfTtticfiny but not accqrdlDf to 
' iMrown denuitf ccndltioni. 7>iis could he 
one of dK domiiint reasors for higher price 
hkiuMIKy M lower couMs codon hiitfc yint 

V 

Conclorfoa 


Tlte empirical reiuhs of this papci show 
tbit the lower coums hank yam are subject 
to higher ihoTi*fun price imtability ihim the 
hi gher counts. One of the very dominajH 
nisons for this couM be that the spinning 
mitit. generaiiy. treat (he poduclion of the 
lower couMi is a residual activny Themg|or 
p^ioftheprodMCtion Mlviiyofthespnning 
mills is genenlly concentrated at finer and 
higher counts, given their higher relaiive 
prodtibility Spinning mills produce the 
lower counts hank yam when the demand 
for the higher counri is low. Cooaequently. 
the supply of the lower coujiu yam depend 
more on the demand for higher couMs than 
ki own demand conditions. This type of 
emtic supply response for the lower counts 
hank yam could he the major reason for 
higher price instability ai ttese counts of 
hank yam. 


Note* 

(The auihon are graieful to Mihir Rakdiii sod 
Piuaub Sen for very useful cufranem.) 

1 See Ooawami (1990). 

2 In (be stale of Tamil Nadu, where the tiaie 
public distribution is very strong, the 
handtoam weawn in (hS state does not ftet 
the problem of price rise and non aval Isbiluy 
of required counts of honk yam. In those 
stales, where (he wesvers depend mosriy on 
dK coOM ywn pnvaie irwlers. the price rise 
md hwabiliry is • irrere p rohi wi i (heed by 
the hancBoom weeven. 

3 Hank yamisusedeicfassirelyliy the banAoom 
sector. Cocton cone yam » used mooly by 
the pnwertoOB and the null sector. Heifcyiiti 
hae lo be converfed iitto cooe form (D be uaed 
by (he powerlootm. 

4 in* lower counts face the derived demand 
(from ifat doth concempion) hon iha lower 
Income, mostly tSm rural segmere. of die 
populaikw. ThrtigherqBality segaMM of (be 
handloondoib. wMch saes die higher eourm 
hank yom. faces denved (income elestie) 
demand from higher income segment of the 
population. This sector dona face compeOttoo 
from the powerloomaAd the mib sector as 
it her its owe mrekat a ag mew or iddie. 

9 ChieoftheothanemaiMtordieprwr j—iWhy 
ceuld be the ipeealaChrc activity by the 
wholesale yam uadeis. But «e ignere diia 
aspect in ibe paper. 

d Sone of the dominant apinning eiilU in 
Coireheiore publish the Usi of daily prtcea of 
cotton yam. 

7 The price observadm arc BorenalM by dre 


i Tbetti^rpartefdaiMiidfortekowerquegiy 
of handlQom eSeib comes from die 
tv^fonr. 

10 ftv dSe mmII sprneiiig ■dib wbkh cainot 
hold oasw) tiocka. ibe reovew e a ti in cotton 
prkca widui a henreaiycer. play an iiqiortant 
role in drewmasmg Ae cost of pmdecdoD aed 
die resubaot pnee Imrela. 

It ForeBempktbeincide«atcesu and (cotton) 
wastage ia ihe p roda rt en of flacr c oerts is 
ot t a c fv ed re be lower in eunpraoe tt> the 
coane counre 

12 TbeuoekeqeaiioncsBbedenredfrDmahwo 
period profii hoioioo of a finn <the spincimg 
miSs). If Ihe uianiity of iiockt. *St*. are lokl 
at the base period *(1* al price’Pr die profits 
of the amoeei la: 

KI s Fist - efSi) .. (I) 

ct9i) IS the cost of producing the qsnntiiy of 
stocks 

Ifwv take ihe fiimasaAKe taker, the profits 
are meainwm when: 

PI ■ c. which ifflplica: 

PI St-ctSt) .(2) 

If the Sioelu are sold ii Ore neat period 72* 
ai the nexi pmudi (eapeciGd) price, *P2\ ihe 
profns Bisociaaad with die siodu are. 
K2»P2Si>|c(St>*ttS()J . Oi 

where rtSt) is the coat of bMing the stocks 
By suhsuretii^ <2> uae t.t) we gel the net 
prefilt U hokbflg Moekji; 
(K2>KI>«St(P2>Pl •€} .{Hi 

The stocks will be held if and only if 
St (P2^ PI • r) > 0 nr 
(P2 . Pl>»> 1. 

13 The spinmni nells are generiBy rcinctani to 
hold on 10 dr nocks c^ lower counts yam 
Some of the qnnAing mills reported dmi Uwy 
•re nrlvciam to produce lower counts hank 
yam hecuine of high coats ol holding the 
Mocks. If (lie buyos do nor hh the outpel 


iaaiMSMly. theretti tesirdre hgiAi 
ti helditig (be necks. We csibHied an 
eriaabon of nodes: lekbii aiocfci of eottm 
yam ai a functson of tigged price variables 
and bank nde of inieresi. Interest rate is 
taken to reflect (be eneta of stuck holAog. 
The cstimattd peraoieter aaj.udaied with 
iniereit rate came out lo be very significant 
with (expected) negattve sign, mainly lodis 
caae* of lower coujtts yam. This can be 
iiHeqveted that higMf Ihe imereti rale kar 
imponani wiltbcihc role of stocks as prioe 
stabilisers. 

14 Tbecofnplemeni4ricyariaesinthc«iiliiaiion 
cotton wastage < m the product wn of higher 
couMs) rowarJ^s the production of bwer 
counts yam. 

15 The censality between cotton yam price ai^ 
col rai price could he other way round hecaiiae 
the raiKHi pnee is determined by the supply 
and demand (ox cutioo and dens^ for coitoo 
cumes from (he production of coiion yam, 
Since cotton is an ogricuiiural output, we 
assume ihat the cuiton prieci are muitly supply 
determined in the short run in order to Jusiify 
uui spccifiesiiMi of Ihe supply eqwHion, 

Ih .Similar equarions are estimated for cotton 
lime yarn also, ihe remitls urv <|uiie iintilar 
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REVIEWS 


Hie Blotted O^yboc^ 

SGohM 

Mj ProldeBtiy YcM by R VenkMranM; Hvper CoIUm Publi^hcn Indit, New 
Delhi. 1994; pp xii 4 671, Rs 395. 


I 

R VBNKATARAMAN't 654 pe^ kcouM 
of his five yeift< 1967-92) u (fidii's dfhtti 
preildeM mikes heivy demiAds on the 
n«der*itlrne.pecienceMdiumriw. lutenftta 
ilone is not i mx)or d cic fref H for the 4s- 
criminilinf feeder cm ((ulckly uivene lacfe 
pim of tSw book devoted lo the suthor's 
numerous foreign end i Mcmi) toun: his non- 
lubstindve diKuieions with foreign end 
domesik digniti/iet; (he grindeur of 
Rishttipithi Bhiwie's hiJIs. gtrdeos ird 
sftefictt; investitures, benquets ind fuoc- 
lions; end (he outpourings of offWiil wisdom 
on occasions such as (he opening of perlU- 
ment sessions, governors' conferences. 
R'diys md l-deys. ftV himself has (he ran- 
siderailon (o say. In (he prologue, that ex* 
cerpti from his speeches on various occs* 
lions "may make tiresome reading and may 
be skipped without much Joss**. This helpful 
advice ap^ies to much else in the book. 

As far as the substantive pans of ihe book 
ere concerned, it is the suueture not the 
Jenprh rli«i ihc ruel problem. While these 
«Hrur> no inuic ihan about a third of the 
Miiume. the treatment is so relentlessly 
chronological ihii references to the same or 
related issues are widely di.tpened. It is is 
if pieces of different jig-saw pictures ire 
buried belter* skelter in a miss of sawdust 
Pilnstiking effort is required to pick out and 
piece (hem together to arrive ai my kind of 
I memingful conAuct. Nor is this all for 
many pieces of the jig-saw ire also chipped 
oraie missing. All lutobiographioil accounts 
of Eminents are self-serving md RV's is no 
excq)6on. Like all of them, he indulges in 
mppnuio van and suggenio /aU*. Veiy 
ota he fills to expUin his motivaiMMu or 
deciskms; nor does he bother to adequately 
take note of. or respond to. critidains lo 
which his acdoM were exposed from time 
to time during his tenure. The reader, 
therefbre. hn to reconstruct the events 
described with the uaeof what is syed. whM 
is drcumstamiil, and what cm be read 
batween and behind the lines eking these out 
with Indepeftdettt knowledge of events, 
penonalitks and Issua. FortuniBly, the 
period covered la a racani one and (hare are 
enough ehinfca in (henmourof the niiTidve 
to make (his possible; (or a careful reader, 
(he CMS keep comiog out of tbs bag. 

In approaching Use bock, It is neceasary 
never to fergei An (he pokdcal fUUng and 


(he pressdenda) enm of RV are I ns epa r abi e . 
Prior to bacoorn^ presideat RV h^ bad a 
long and varied poiitiea] past. Staging life 
aa a trade union kada. he wm a meote 
of the very fim lok Sabha <1950). minster 
for lAduanco for 10 yenn in the Congreai 
government in Tamil Nadu (1957-67), 
member of (he PlanningC wnmii rion> a critic 
of (he Emergency who switc h ed over as an 
Indira ioyalitt. m em b er of parliament from 
south Madras ekesad with tte aopport of (he 
AIADMK in 1977 Am of (he DMK in 
1960. defence mimsicr. fl&ance irdusier and 
vice-prtSHleM. In Um long journey, it is 
lueuial that RV. the politician, should have 
accumulated numerous debts to diacharfc. 
hyyihMS to he proven, and acoroi to be 
seQkd. h is imicalislic. th m efme . (o expect 
that he would have been able to chenge his 
politkal stripes and iranaform himidf into 
a strictly non*partisan, coosiitutional 
president on his ekvnion to (hat ofBce in 
1967 M age 77. At this review will amply 
show RV. (he president hi mself did not want 
lo be wiything other dm RV the Congrou 
politidan although his asakhwui anerr^x is 
to project the image of a head of Kale as close 
as possible to Use Brgiih raoaarth. He does 
not quim s u ccee d in bnryng (his off: again 
and again, the Gandhi cap keeps tumbling 
out of (he (Queen's dam 
RV was very much the right man in (he 
right piece sstherighi time when theCongress 
Party nomhund him for the presidency in 
mid* 1987. Wink his ■riecedenis went back 
(0 (he Nehruvtan era. he had had time and 
opportunity to establish loyally not only to 
Indira Gandhi but also to Rajiv. In 
governim. Ms reputation was Uw of a 
sound administmor. In pariiaraeni, he had 
ably handled the Rajya Sabha as its vke- 
chMrmaB cultivaiing good penonal relations 
with leaders of ell potitical parlies in the 
proems. IntheCongrms. he was welder and 
one of (he few left with e reputation for 
sobriety and dignity. Kiitraktingasalawyer. 
coounand of Eog^ and iffabk manners 
wee other assets. With all thk.il was natural 
for RV lo ptey • number of rnks while 
purporting to be no more ttiw the syrobd 
of iIk Sute. He was the Grey Eminence to 
(heCotyreasParty: areatty available souice 
for aitoinuuacive advice; a mentor (o Rajiv 
regardlaas of whether Rqjiv was prime 
minister (1967-19). opposition leader 
(1990). or proxy prime■teistar loChandra 
SaJiar (1990*91): a port of call md a 


sounding board (o pohticiiAs of ill huos; a 
communication link between tbegoveinDt 
and Uw opporitioA M each turn of the screw 
during 1967-92; and a president wbo enold 
claim to be the helmsman w)«n the ship of 
stale was lossed in the tempestuous woven 
of constituliotuil crises. 

There u rich evidence in the book of RV 
playing 111 (hese diverse roles with gusto. Hk 
advice extended to ill (he outstiDdlng 
domestic and Intemational issues oS Aa 
period: Pun^. Kashmir, Assam, ihe Mandri 
aghatwn, Lanka and relalions with CMm. 
On hi^ appomonems. he has advised on tte 
teketiofl^ governors and judges; he opposed 
(he ippoiKmeni of Jag M^ian (o (he Rajya 
Sahba: it was on his suggestion that 
Manmohan Singh was choaesi aa finance 
imnister by Narvimha Ran. He advised (he 
rinance secretary and the banking tecremy 
on fininoa)adininitniioA.theReiiefveBank 
governor on managing (he halance of 
payment and sen formal notes on containing 
inflation and on the reform of direct taxes. 
Even the kpeaker of the Lok Sabha and (he 
chief election commiisioner were noi In 
immune from his advice. He mediated 
between prime minlicer Nanuimha Rao and 
finance minister Manmohan Singh In 
persuading the Liter to withdraw his 
thr ea tened rerigMtion on Ihe fertiiisef subsidy 
issue. After calling on him with 'glisiening 
eyes' Manmohan went back consoled by 
RV's advice that'politics rtstt on innocuous 
compromises'. Other pieces of advice have 
extended to how border disputes should be 
setikdand why Sanskrit should not be deleted 
as an optional subject inCBSEcxaminaiiom. 
The range is very wide indeed attesting lo 
how often RV's advice was sought andkx 
how fredy it was forthcoming. 

RV did nut. by any means, confine himself 
to giving advice on the country’s political 
and admimstraiive issues. On these, his 
experience was an asset and his Ukms siondi 
can be conceded. He also kept open house 
I n Rashtrapati B ha wan for politicum witM n 
and outside the Congress. He conveyed Area 
Nehiu's desne for reconciliation with R^v 
through Fotedar and later listened to Anin 
Nehru's grumblings against V P Singh. 
Dinesh Singh was anoth^ who sought his 
help in patching up with Rajiv. He advised 
Madbava Rao Scindia on how to deal wiA 
allegations. He listened to Bhajan Lai's 
compUintt of harassment by Devi Lai whan 
the Istier was (he Haryana chief nunisier. 
Kindeo Joshi sought his hel p for com inuing 
as chief minister of Rajasthan. Even while 
out of power. Raji v shared with R V his desire 
to ga rid of Veerendra Palil in Ksmaiaku 
The president discussed the Mate of (he 
Congees Pany wiA fdlow veterans ttka 
Kamaiapati Tnpathi. Uma Shankar Dikab^ 
■riSaqieevaRc^. Hemdocied VaahappadI 
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Kamamunhrs reiigndtiOR from ihe cabinei 
Ihe Cnuvery issue su that *Hhc repuuuw 
of ih( C ongrevs in Tinnl Nadu as the 
dtfmpion of Its nghts' could be iiuinliuncd 
but advised Ringdfrftan KumaiaimngJijn — 
to whom RV «idmus to being frivnd. 
phtluwphei end guide*' >4giinvi lolUiwiaf 
suit unce ' i token protest by Rarrufriiinhi 
wai enough Ihruugh Kanirukeron he 
edviMd Rajiv on whet the Congress &un4 
ihould)«in St ik mg c laim to ofTice in IW 
LfUer ho noi only advised Kamnakaran un 
hciw the Congress should elect the sucu^sor 
president to Ra|iv but also conveyed that 
Narasimha Rao was the most appropnau 
choice Later still» his ear was avail iNe to 
dliappointed ollict-seckeis in Narasimha 
Rao\ own cabinet 

The most g^mRg iitsiance of RV s 
continuous involvemeni in ( ongress politics 
dunng his presidential lemirc is contained in 
the detailed advice he gave to Rjjcsh Pilot 
who sought his counK.1 on how to strenclhen 
the Congi ess iirg inisatn in I lold Kj m s«yv 
RV, lhai inieraction heiween lha party and 
the govemnk.iii should he siicnuhciH i that 
the Working Coreiniuec mu^i mcci ociv 
month and thrash oui national issues than he 
AlCC should nmci oikc esoy six momlis 
and hear non olJicul views mstoad ul 
delivcnng sermons to the*»i intl *luc rh« 
general »easion oJ the Congress shoukl he 
held once a vear as was lUinc in pro 
Indefcrdcm c days Tbt« is indeed a lai rry 
trom the ionc^pi of ihc pscsidcnt as a 
consuiuiiunal montrch Can you imagine 
BucfcmghamPal^eadviunffthcC onserv.mvc 
or the labour Party hnw its annua) coth 
fereoce in Bnghion oi BlacLpoi >1 must he nm * 

RV'k n«imHise also nukes u clcai that 
throughout he hcl i n t unhenng Kajt v ^ 
beatinicresis Asviie prc«idcn*andchauman 
oftbeRaivaSabha hehadsascdRajts irom 
a major crisis by disallowing the discussion 
of the prcsiJcni s 'ighr to mlunnaiion under 
An 78 ot the Ci>nslUution Duiing the last 
few monthsol Z.kil Smi'h spresitkiHy Rajis 
was gravely tluiuicncd The Hofbn issue 
had Uown up and as RV hnnscll disetoses 
there wak a real possihiliiy of suhstmual 
defetoon in the Congress Viny and talk ot 
Zail Singh planning io dismiss Rajiv In 
these urcuRbtantes (he ovei nding concern 
for (he Congress was to h ive as prcsideat 
one who could be depended upon to shield 
and support R tjis RV in addition to his 
othercredcniials perlectly filled the hill His 
terms ot reterence is lar as the Congress svas 
concerned, was 'lo preserve protect and 
defend Rajiv Gandhi This w.is in fact 
tnadeeaplicii while ulfeiing the post to him 
Kamalapati Tnpathi said *1 hope you will 
not dasmiss the pnme minister" and. after 
RV's dectiun. Naresimha Rao Mhiwed up 
with‘'vre have taken all this icntible toenuire 
that we are (reuHe'tree for the ncil five 


RV ihve was, m the «ame time fUjiv's 
client and his patrm h is woKh dwclhfig 
a I inie Nt no the tensions and conuadiclions 
ot this coiBfdex lelaiiomhjp As viseou in 
true ramil Nadu style. RV draped R«gkv 

with a trediiional silk can ‘ptmnadoi 
whii h made him tRg|iv| look rather giaod* 
fbe president hruke protocol overruling 
theobres^iOAvat fus staff to reieivc Rajiv 
on his return fmm Colombo atiei signing 
the jccnrd with Sn Laidta in order 10 express 
ctnicem aboui the atiack made no Him 
Rajiv himsell was suqirised for he had not 
leceivcd any injury having wKccvsTuliy 
ducked the navJratmg snttempitoMudgeon 
him However unRV spaii Kwasimpurtant 
10 demoAstiaic fealty ae much as cnucem 
As mem* r RV idvised Rajiv on nun> 
occaSKMis and oo mans issues not only when 
K ifiv was pi fine mimsier but even affer fic* 
hccjmc (hi tender nl ihe oppusiiion He 
advised him on hu« u> handle partumew 
on the Holurs isvue and m iht case of the 
lhakkir Conimmion repoii later h^ 
advised fum aNvul laMing the CAG report 
on Dutora and when best lo go fur 
parUnn«» nur> elciliunsin 19 SV llcrelu^ 
s motion to Shanii Bhushan lo pioHcute 
K^»v When R ijiv moved iMntheoppnsitKKi 
RV held hrs hand nith idvice on whu 
jioMtiflns (he Congioss HtouM lake un I iminu 
and Kashmir (he Punjab elec (ions the 
conlidenu mormfi on V P Singh and on 
giving suppon to the Cliondri Shrkhtr 
government 

Wiih .111 ihis n IS also (lear that RV hail 
1 poor opmiun of R ipv as a parhanicniaftan 
admimvirator and politician He retcrvloifie 
20 icvhufflea that R iji\ made to hi» i aNnet 
betiHc the one lA It fmaiy IVmconuasling 
It with Kantf**! who ciwhkd RV io conrmue 
ax indu tries ministet tn Tamil N idu lor an 
ciiu I c decade Having commented nn Rajiv's 
" h a k si ige operaiun*. he is appalled when 
ihcy moved up (nmi u» iicih. uii^mly 
scenes n Ihc Kajvab^a With kajiv doing 
nothing to slop them provoking vice* 
pccsiikntSDShannitote^s Ontlw handling 
ofthcDefunaiion Bill, RV bemoans "Rajiv 
Gandhis ixp^ncncc with pari larnim was 
rather limited His slose associates wereafso 
noviusinpailiamLni ThchtotraUiNiortlK 
menUM was nta only that R jjiv did nut 
consult him on several issues bui that he did 
not smuusjy tollow up advic u to upht or 
unsought—ih.li was given Clearly there 
was a technology gap tn kkJifion to a 
generation gap On one occasion RV 
complains kajiv GancDu had a hahil ol 
taking notes ol poinis made during 
diwussionc on unall slips wHuh he always 
canted in hiv pocket I wax told lhai he fed 
I hem inui the compmer M iderence laier 
But iMHhing came om ut UketdiscussirMb ’ 
RV\ irustration* with Raiiv are movt 
pugnaidly summed up in the It'ltowuig 
pewage 


Rajiv uied to diaeuai vonto juum retatmg 
to the states with me hut nm nectorartiy all 
mailers reUung to all the iMei Likewise, 
be uied 10 dieaws some names for lacluaaoa 
lA the lahinet btf not each wd every Mma 
He was fully converelni with nodern 
tcchniquck of adnuoinrauoo buiireued by 
compuk^, graphs and chans His tcieiuiflc 
mind would noi accqx the fact that human 
behavioiff rarely conformed to graphs and 
charts He had a hied view that older 
geneiBiJon had failed ihe naiivn after 
todependeiKe Howeverrmichlremonkirai- 
td 10 him ihai ii was the older genevuuon 
which had iransfoimed e beoighted 
backward medicsa1 India mui a modem 
induvtn J one aiid wIhi brouflu the counuy 
abieasi with ihe work! in acieoce and 
icslinokigy ii mode no impresvion on him 
(1 must be said lu his crulii ihough that ar 
alt times he received my views wiih utmoii 
coesideraiionandicspeci f olien sent notes 
I Ad memoranda un mailers relating lo ad 
ininistf jiK>n Ihh ihtvs r worried as to wbethei 
ihcv wut Acepud us not 7)ivy were like 
hic uul loTfcr misailrs 
Aiamnrevuhsiiintivelcsvl RVIrlt deeply 
1(1 down by Rajiv reneging within three 
immihs on his asvurame of unruiKlitionji 
suppod* lOthcChoivdraShukhaigovi mmi'iK 
csituiily lor oi«* veir «nd perhaps (nr the 
duration of Uie pvrlunvent s kmure When 
RVlhsUicaidtiomHKl Bhagaiinhibiuiry 
|V9] that the suppon was likely in he 
withdnwn he wa» shocked beyond words' 
He was ikrspeiaie to save (he |Chandni 
Shekhar i minisiry (or at least another six 
nKKMhs bul his Iasi ditch attempts to do so 
wiihKajiv senusaanc' andfmaliv wiihRajiv 
hirrsHI proved to he ol no avail With the 
withdrawif of R^iv < support. Chandra 
Shekhnr rosignod early in March leaving RV 
to note I did not aiuiw Ihe resignation 
ssiihour feeling sorry tot fhandra Shekhar 
He was under constant stnm from the 
pressures ui the Congress Pars svhich I am 
atrakJ issumediluMl w^n the real govemmcM 
and Chandra Shekhar nnlv a proxy The 
oflKC hungry coterie ol the Congress Pany 
u sed to mivfiu ide Raji v G indhi that Chandra 
Shekhar's oitemot^ ji building up 1 mod 
image ciiuU jifov* delctenoux to his nudge 
I iioiung back alirr two years, I realise mv 
naivencss (sicj in accepting the Coogress 
assuiaoie of 'unconditional support' to 
Chandra Shekfar*' 

Obviously Ihe emoticutri bond between 
RV and Rajtv (whatever that was) had clearly 
ruptured by tin > tunc tor when RV receives 
news m Rajiv s ibsaumaiion in June 1991 
all that he has 10 wy it '*1 was shocked and 
did mn want to believe iC Contrast this with 
RV's fulsome reaction to the death of 
M 0 Ramacbandnn “An indesenbaMe 
atflnty had developed between ui He had 
the highcM regard for me but more (hiB that 
there was gemnne aHecUOrt between At 
hrt death 1 1 eR ov e reem e by uncrmirollable 



grief liteaed aw«y fmn 0ie torrovlbl 
kceiK^ RV^e funl eocMniion tn Rejiv (*• 
vtbraot youth with a smile adoming hts 
chsming lice’, etc) u in Milled onicinkae. 
voy mud) like good cemncMcs recorded m 
the chanctar rolls of promi^ng young avil 
servant Furthermore. RV docs not diowibe 
good grace to uo|> with pronouncing hamm 
on (he AW Ute veo nen paragraph rder> 
sgainioRhiiv’s inei^pcfiencempartianienury 
rnatiers end how becauv el jt his tmage of 
*Mr dean* sitllered in *echpw' In sum. in 
RV’e oaseasment, K«giv did noi prove (o be 
puite (he ‘SuKJble Boy* lur Indie'^ pniDC 
minisierthip 

II 

Wilh this hickground. it is lime u rum lo 
RV’s cnncnpiion uf (he ci nsiiiuiionol role 
ol (he presiderK und how he <ipplied ii ui 
procdce to ihc Icgil and i iiiKhiuiiofleJ i tsues 
he had (ii deil wuh Given ihe jdventunMic 
inch nations of Zail Smgh his iminnlMie 
prrdtfccsvH il was m hr ci|iec(a} that RV 
would take pjiRs to empliKtsc his resolve 
to tunciion stncily within the lour turners 
of the ConMUution He has siriously 
desenbedhimselfopv hookptCMdcni 
uhuwituM.KlMmdy H.cordiiiCtnih<niks'. 
he Ki\ poinicd out (hat ihe presikleiir is 'a 
chonhaitd* ni 'cupheinisin tor (he i.nion 
govetnmem only asvniNiloiihcsuie'and 
not lis rkt iOlive author») and luis claimed 
that he has i unsisicni iy rc sisied al I auempis 
In make the oIlKeunhe jxc^idcM a second 
centre of auihoniy lor the country* At ihe 
same lime RV realises th.i< the copy‘book 
prcvidnt dors not have to entirely degenerate 
iniuaruhhcr aiamporaniimaniriitdsynihnl 
Alter leiteraiing that “the president was noi 
an api'cllau oi supervisory auihotiiy over 
the prune mini etc rand his cabinet'*, RV goes 
oniouhservethot ihcprcvidcni could reium 
the cabinei pni(sisj|s tor rcconsidnation if 
he noticed any uiHrmuy m ihi'm He could 
<dso. hie Ihe (mmn m bngland advise 
guide and warn’ thecahinci but shcmJd abide 
tsy the decision o 1 the council ul ministers** 

This view of the presidency, modelled 
on Ihc relations in Binam hciween ihe 
crown and the executive, is useful so far 
it goes 'fhcic are. however inportant 
differenc^sbeiwecnthciwouainiues First. 
Britain does noi have a waiien Crmsutution 
while ours is a very detailed one limitmg 
the role for eunvcnuims wi 0*vis that 

entailad by the Inter of the Constitution 

Second, the structures of ihc polity in the 
I wo counme* are ditlcrent the UK. lor 
lAsi^nce. 1$ unuary while lndi« is a 
federation This mean si hat BnQsh parallels 
are not available in a number of areai for 
eliciting the conventions that need to be 
followed Third, and most imponini Ihe 
Queen in England, as Ivor knninga posnted 
oot “la not a p^iiician»ibe is not control led 


by polmoafla. she lajew tiai daughter of her 
father^ In India, in coiaraM. the presidem 
IS elected to his af5ce through a politicat 
process He too, like the Bntisb monarch. 
IS expected lo keep hinuell above partisan 
poliues hut 10 dn so Itt needs to hrm'«lf 
belwe 10 beutg non>pari)san and show the 
will and effott to nse above his political 
aMacadesusandafliliatioiK Fbvrih. nod quite 
apan iiom ihe Bruish model, the preatdem 
will need to he uue to both Ihe spuK and 
(he teller of ihe CooxiJtuuoA He has to 
faconnlebrehiifhix pnmary fespooaibihncs 
in uruatiorw to which they mighf come iMo 
conAict The firsiistoacttn accordance with 
Ihe aid and advice ul the council cifimnsters 
as raqiured by (he teller of AA 74(1) Tlie 
second, and the* moic comprehensive 
reapoftxibihiy, iMhai which stems ftom his 
oath of ofi ice *10 presci ve. protect tfid defend 
Ihe Conslimuon and the law*, in effect to be 
true to (he spini nt the ('onsdiuiion 

t( K in (his background (hat we will have 
to evaluate RV*s reciifd m dealing with the 
consuiutional aiui legal firoblemx that 
confronted him Wa hennrhpunisan^Were 
his in(erprei.iiions nt the Consliiution 
subsUfluve or pnvcdural' Whai were ihc 
mods anons and masoning behind the i nurses 
of acdon he (uni* Did he uie ^1 steps 
asarlahle to him lo preserve, picaect and 
lietcnd the spini ul the CoosiiUition wnhin 
Us kaei utilising 'he »iarus of his office lo 
*adMv guidrandwair and resortingtuttw 
proviMons of ihc CvnvdiMi»in which dhiw ed 
him scope for intervention'’ 11 k reader • an 
answer these qw siwnc for hiimcll Irom the 
dOkCuvsion (hat ullows 

The controsersv that RV had to 
immediatrly dral with nn assunmg ufhee 
related to (he postal lull on w iHcfi 7ai I Singh 
h^ openly expicv'wd his tescrvasiuns RV 
could fuve icuimed rt fo paihameni for 
reconsidcfaticm but instead Ik sent it to the 
attoinev'gencral tie opinion This was in 
October Ihft? .He then look no action to 
1 nlh)wupd)rnkai*n for mure I’lan two years 
and comes back to the subject only after 
Kajiv had quit«iih the bland suiement thit 
Rajiv’s y M v em mem had oot convnunKated 
to him Ihc attorney acncral'sadvHCibat ik 
hill uttended (Iw Constitution Lari) m 
lamiary 1990. V P Nuigh suggvsU that the 
bill could hi* rminied lo pailiaineni tor 
reconsider umi ofClau'^ I h winch i nnlmr d 
the powtf to iMcnepa postal aitiilek RV 
Immediawly acceded to the avKe*' bnuging 
'Ihe unplea%nr>i cpfsiithr rn 40 ivid Qiiile 
patently. RV w ts much omre wumed about 
embarrassing Raps Hun about a serious 
invasion of pnvniy 

Early in IW the59th Amemlmemtolhe 
CoiMittmon was taMed proposing ww atui 
10 iMsoduce'iMernildisturbance asagruund 
for declving an Lmergency in the Funfab 
Uns met wtdi strong oppusmofi from the 
press, lunsu and oppoanmn pnrues tkA 


bemgaUe to persuade Rh|fv lo fBaie for « 
amendmeot that would extend tbepemlitible 
penud for president’s mle from one to dm 
years in ^j^b. R V diacovered dntt ahhough 
(he amendmenc bill had been aubnutted n 
him under Act 111 of the Conxntudon fte 
relevant AriKlc wa$ lbSf2) The former 
would have mquircd him to lake a aund on 
whether 10 give assc« or return the bill for 
reconsiderjiKin whik the laner. dealing aa 
V did wjih a umsiiiuiiunal amendment, made 
dKpicaideni’aassentobligatory KV'sde(i|ta 
at this discovery is hardly disguised Once 
again he was oil (be hook 
In September IVSb. the Defamation Bill 
was adopted by paibamenl RV expressed 
hix reaervanons m 1 rdoi m.)l discu ivions with 
a gi'Xip of miniMcrs hut he did not take it 
up wdh Rajiv, much less make it clur that 
his asseffl wouhl not he fuithconung tor this 
blAi legislation Paced with very strong 
oppOMtiiM 1 Mm the media and in parliament. 

R i)iv himself did nut prriceed with the bill 

Omeafun.RV ssighofidid audiHycomet 
ilirougfi in (he lumuve 
InOcioher 19S8 RV had to deal with the 

mercy (HHiiion ot Kehar Singh under Art 72 
ol the CunsututMW five sentence ol death 
on Kahar Sitifh had been cunfirmed by the 
Supreme ( uurt hut ihere were considerable 
well argued grounds to presume his 
innoienie However, ax RV himselfditi losex. 
piebsurc was uxerosrd on the pre»Klen( by 
Rn|i\ semissaites on moic than one occasion 
to iciect die mercy jietiiion RV s initial 
move was to find a kgal hatis which while 
ctKnpelhng him to reject the peniion would, 
concurrently, save him from the charge of 
comuving III a nuscamage of justice TNi 
beiamc available in the aitofncy general’s 
opimon that Art 7i applied to mercy petitions 
as well Al (bis juiKiurr\ Ram Jcihmabfii 
reoucsttd the president to give him an 
oppottumiy 10 make a final reprexeniahon 
onbchJfoi Kehar Singh RV turned down 
the request on ibe procedural ground that 
pmeJents did na require him to do so Tltts 
w I s chaflcnged before ihc Supreme Court by 
Jrihmal.tni In December l9bS. the Court 
ssfnir disallowing oral rcpcesenialion ox a 
rgbi. pointed out (hai the president was free 
to himself scniunise the entire fecoid and 
come to a differ cm conclusion from (hat 
amved jt by (he Court in regard 10 the guilt 
of (he iircuscd and (he sonienre imposed 
Despite (he Supreme Coun’s open mv itation 
to him to do so. RV ehusc not 10 apply his 
rnindiothcfaticnfihecase llVh^been 
convinced that Kehar .Singh s guilt had not 
been prttved hevund doubt, he could have 
asked the c.dwKH to leconsidei ii< advice, or 
threatened to resign, or even resigned rather 
than bnng u party lo sending a possibly 
innoecnt man to death All that RV did wax 
to take lefuge mue again under Art 174.; 
Kehar Singh s meicy peiition was rejcci 
and ho wax executed in January I9R9 RVj 


'M r^ved Uuu tbe exaenCxHi, wliicfi tool; 

after Guxu Naiuk'i birthday in 
Novonfaer, (W MX'nw* a prayeroingng^^ 

srviged in RashnpMi Bbtw to mack that 
OccasioD. Such «u RV't feaponse to a 
ittuMion which ihouJd ha>a cwaed an iMBBae 
moral dilamcna to any ordinarily decent 
penof). 

Shanti Bhufthan'i applieati<m to the 
preitdeM for permiasion to proaccutc Bd)iv 
on Bofon baaed on documented maufial in 
(he piou proved panicularly irDubiesonw to 
RV. Hero again, hii flnt^oy waatheby now 
CaiBtlltf move lo duck under An 174. He 
tried bard to do lo but two repeated opinkns 
from the aftomey*genera2 condnned that the 
praeideiK in thia cik hadtcocionhis own 
dtic/efion and not on the ad vKc of the couTKjJ 
of miidaten. In faa. thi» should have been 
obvious for iha cabinet was txtt likely to 
accede to the prime miniiter'a proMCuiion.. 
It was. ihereaftff. that RV went through 
Shanti Bhsuhan'i application and came to 
the conclusion that "the illeptions were just 
arfumenu baaed on surmises". If such was 
the ease, il Is not dev why he took all tl« 
double he did to ascertain the legal position 
hi the first place. Whai Is clear is ihM the 
poaUions that RV took on the Kehar Singh 
caae and In the Shanti Bhushan case were 
mirror images of the ume syndrome. In the 
former, RV took refuge under the taw to 
ignore (he facts while in the latter, when the 
lawdid nut provide the way out. he interpreted 
the fKts to arrive at the pre*ordained 
conclusion. De jure in one case and da/ecio 
in the other he did precisely what Rapv 
would have wanted done. 

Theonlyeasein which RV usedthepcoviso 
(0 An 74< 1 Mo seek reconsideration of the 
eablt>et*s advke was in regard to the daces 
for pariismentajy elections in Assam and 
Po^. Hon, the Congress was 'binedy 
Opposed* to clubbing Punjab and Assam 
with general elections to pariiameot; this 
coincided withRV’sown views in the matter; 
and the Chandra Shekhar govemmeiM in 
April 1991 was at its fag end. Rocking the 
bin when it was itself capsizing did not 
demand escessive courage on RV*s part. 

RV lakes much pride and satisfaction lo 
piloting (he country through the changes of 
govemcneiu that occurred in 1989.19^ and 
1991. It is in Ihese contests that he refers 
to his role as an ‘emergence lamp* which 
comes iniD operation when eleciricity fsdis 
and becomes dormant on its restoration. The 
emer ge ncy tamp flickered more often (han 
iucmajnedsieady.ln 1989.the straightforward 
option followi fig Bntish precedents available 
to RV was to call upon the largest single 
party which was the Congress, but RV 
ahrewdly realised that that would invite public 
cridosm as favouring a party that had loai 
the mandate of the people. This dilemma RV 
neatly got around by pefauading Rajiv, 
through ofTidal and poliiictl emissaries, to 


unilaieivy forgo Ibe dasti to fora a 
govemnwit 1a 1990. RV*s decision lo 
install Chandra Shekhar » prime nunisier 
was thoroughly ^uestienable. 17ds govenv 
meat of defectors had no maodme what¬ 
soever and derived iti primary auppon ft^ 
no more than S7 MPs. RV ^iproved Chandra 
Shekhar labling the motion of confidence in 
parliaineat although the Speaker had not 
decided upon the leghimacy of the spill in 
the Janma M. RV did not demand or obtriti 
from Rajiv a cast iron wrmeo commitineftt 
to support (he Chandra Shekhar rump for any 
sped M roasonaWe length of tierw. Hie high 
cost to (he nation in the uncenalniy and 
corruption that fullowed is weU known. 
However. RV not urdy did not anbeipMe ii 
but goes out of the way to express has high 
regvd. among other things, for Chandra 
Shekhar's ‘integrity* and hia ‘sorrow* when 
the ignorable govemmem met iu well 
de s erved earty end m MsKh 1991. Later, in 
June 1991. the choice of NarasimhaRao as 
pri me minister poaed no proMem; he was the 
leader of (he largest angle pany arto was able 
to secure the needed majo^ in parliament. 

On two occasions dunng (heaM changes 
RV mooted the idea of a national govemmem 
and synematically pursued h with the leaders 
of all major parties. The first was in 1990 
when the Janata Dal govemntont fdl andthe 
second was after Rajiv's assassiiuikin and 
prior to general eie^ioAS in 1991. These 
exercises in poliUcal gerrymandering went 
wel I beyond (he proprrdies ofaeontoiutional 
preaideni. Nor did Uk oh)ective situation on 
eitheroecasioncall for a national government 
as the one and only way to hold ihe pulily 
(Ofcihcr. Quite understandably. RV*s 
imtitfiveK fof a national govemmem have 
led to speculmronx. Did he warn to become 
(he prime minister himself? Or. at least, 
ensure that Rajiv would not come back as 
prime minisie^ RV*s diadaimers on both 
enunu cannot be taken as the last word and 
one will have to wait for the Ml and true 
story to come out in due enune. 

How did RV deal with (he imposition of 
president's rule in (he stales under Art 
of the Constitution and whai lessens could 
belcamedontherole oftbe president in such 
cases from his practice? Of the nearly 100 
cases of (he use of Art 356 so far » many 
nine tod(|dace during RV's tenure. Rvet^ 
them (Tamil Nadi 1988, Nagaland, M izoram. 
Meghalaya and Karnataka 1989) were in 
Rajiv's period; two (JCarnataka 1990 and 
PondidieiTy) m VP5ingh*s period; aod the 
other two (Tamil Nadu 1989 and Haryana) 
during the Chaulta Shekhar regime. 

Stripped of the sped fie ciicmnstances that 
anemkd (hem. (he uoderiyini issue In the 
Tamil Nadu 1988, Nagaland. Mixonm. 
Meghalaya. Pondichmy and (he two 
Karaaiakt cases was that ^ goveriKHs did 
not give an opportuniiy to an existing 
incumbemortoinewdatmtnitoprove his 


n^jerhy in the bfiriMure ^ a Boer leA. 1 e, 
on die beats of I nuporiiy of members preaaet 
and voting u the house. It Is to RV's credit 
thtf he clearly comes out with die view that 
the floor test should be the scxuid criterion 
for deckting on die choke or viabtKty of 
gov ernm ents. He did made a valiant attempt 
in the Karnataka 1989 caie. when 
S RBommai was the chief minister, to 
persuade the govemaieni to accepi*(his 
position. Once again, he showed some 
‘hesItaiioB* when V P Singh clamped 
presideBt*i rule in Karnataka in 1990 when 
Veenmdra Patil was the chief minister. 
However, on neither occasion did he press 
for I forinal reconsideration under the 
proviso 10 An 74(1). In all other similar 
cases—Tamil Nadu 1988, Nagaland. 
Mizoram. Pondicherry and Meghalaya-^ 
simply rubber suimped the cobinel* s dwision 
wiiJtout a formal or informal remonstrance 
or even a mental icscrvation. (Cunouily, 
RV*s otherwise elaborate narrative does not 
even refer to the imposition of president's 
rule in Meghalaya on Ociober 11.1991. We 
are only informed that on October 8 he 
attended the Air Force day and (hat on 
October 13 the *'FirM Lady organised (he 
festival of dolls in Rashtrapati Bhawan and 
invited all the VIP ladies of Delhi". 
Sandwiched as it was between these two 
momentous events, distant Meghalaya must 
have slipped from the president's 
conuKmsness.) 

Il ts irKeresiing that throe of thcto cases— 
Kditiataka (1969). Nagaland and Meghalaya 
—were laterio be subjected to Judicial review 
by the Supreme Court along with (he di missals 
c^the BIP governments In Himnchal Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh and Kajasthan. The Supreme 
Court in its J udgment of M arch 1994 struck 
all three of them down as unconstitutional 
although rio practical relief could be given 
since iVuh elections bad hy then been held 
and new governments formed in all three 
stiles, TV court also pxsscd strong strictures 
both againsi the governors and against (he 
union govcmmcni. In (he Kima(aka 1989 
case. P B Sawant and Kuldip Singh ) J 
observed; 

We ore of (he vkw that (his is a case what 
all cannons of propriety were ihrown to 
wind arnJ the undue haste ihmIb by the 
governor rn inviting the president (o issue 
thcpmclamation unda Article 3S6( 1) clearly 
Kmacked of mala tides, the prnelamauon 
issued by the presIdeiK on (he basis of the 
sakl repon of ihe governuc <iiid in the 
circumstances so nbiaining, therefore, 
equally suffered from male fidea. A duly 
cofuiUuied miniiiry was dismissed on the 
basil of material which wu neitber (csied 
nor allowed n be tested and was no more 
dun (he Iflse dixit of (he govenwr. *1716 
action of the governor was more 
objecsioaabk since u a high comtitutiooal 
functnoary. be was exp«ted to conduct 
himself more fairly, cautiously and 



wwiw ii BC ^y Iflirttit K app cA n Ifcai te 

tov«rac7^w«i Iti c iMny to 4ifiM dw 

mrmflTy and dcuoJv« (he McemMy Die 
procUraeiMW bavini beta bated on (he teid 
re|wnindto called otiterinforTMaoi»whk.b 
II ace diedotfld, was Aenfoc heble to be 
«irutk do«D 

IntemdAgly. when the Me^ialiya cate 
went up to (be Supreme Couft, even the 
adoraey-senenl wl» appeared for the ua»oo 
govemnwiu did nut trek to defend (he 
impodtion of president'a rule The court 
disputed of IT with the toHowing ttnLture 
The uafliuenng epitode shows m UAmii 
lakoble terms the governor s oneebeMary 
anaiety todisnuM (he miniMry and ditvjlve 
the aiiembly and aho his fyilure as a 
ton^iicuiiunal lunetioflary lo realise the 
binding kga] coesequetwft of and giveeTTai 
cc the orders or ilus court Whai is worse 
the union council uf numstets also chose to 
give advice to ihc pmideitf lo issue the 
probUmetioiiooUienuuerul laqucstton It 
isnrH necesurytocnmrnewuponibcvalidiiy 
nl (he probi inution any funher tasc and 
eacepi to ohaerve rlul ;<rMRe fotie the 
mtierul hefoa the pibSKkni was not only 
uriiional hut motisaced by rabtual and legal 
mtilft M<i Thb proclamation wis there 
lore invalid 

The Nagaland procUniaiion was alto hek) 
unconsiiluiional un (he uround that no 
opponuntiy was itiscit tu thiel miDisier 
Vamvtfo to icsi his Micnylh on the floor ol 
the house 

In Heiyana. CtuuihaU lost his m^^onty 
with I n five days ol gcU ing i e ck cled as chief 
ministeitnManh I'^l He refused however 
to acbulc to the guvenusr s advKc iu prove 
his majority and recommended Ihc 
dikvoJuiton ol the assembly Chauthala's 
case was similar to thai ol Chandra Shekhar 
al the same Unw at the national level except 
that Ihe lauer knosvmg that ho too did not 
have a majoniy. had icsigned and 
recommended the dissolutioitof pariiaincm 
But (hen whai was sauce for the goose was 
not (he tame tor the gander and. instead of 
Olden ng fre^ elections i n Haryana, the state 
was brought under president's rule 
Tbe diamisia] of (he DMK govemmeni m 
Tamil Nadu in January 1991 wto the most 
Bagrant abuse ol Art 3Sb in the enure history 
oftbeConsTituDon Unlike in the othercasea. 
the issue here was not (he loss of Mipport 
to the government The diMiusaal took place 
on the ground that law and order bad bn^ten 
down in Tamil Nadu, due to LTTE activiiies, 
to such an exieu that it was not possible 
to cany on its govemmem at accordance 
with dto ConsUtuuon This svas enurely 
concocted and wholly baseless There was 
no such breakdown of law and order, the 
governor, S $ BamaJa, not only did not give 
any report of inienial dnturbance but 
poMOvely itfused to give such a report, the 
Tamil Nadu govemmeni bad all the nme 
been co<operMng with the cenue i n tackling 
the auiviuei of Sn Lankan mfiitenu and had 


done»oe Uowe aa v«B, eluledamiaang 
the fovemreeBK. no evldeoac waa piovidad 
in the presidential predamation for a 
breakdowQof law and order, tw sn^ evidence 
we provided (o parUcoM atber when 
seeto^ approval lor die procLarntton, nor 
doca RV's namtive cemam Mytiung more 
than (be usual rumoun, gossip and innuesdo 
onthesub^ Soon after the Asmisaal. I hnj 
gone into the full u romstancca of the Tanu I 
Hadu case (in Fmidew. M«dr«, Pebraary 
16,1991) and had c o miw eme d at follows on 
(he prewdeM s role 

Under Amcle 74 the praaideM hmelf had 
no option except to act on (he sdvice of hit 
council of mtaiiters In lha bottom fins, he 
was ody a nibba narap but he (cached the 
bonon line preoy test and wiihosK much 
reaistince He did not find it neccaaary to 
discuci the utueiion with the governor who 
was aveilabk ui New DePn nor did he adviae 
(he prime minister and his cabinet lo 
oconsidei ilw mait«aMMiigh he was emled 
la do io under Article 74 
The piesideiii ciniU have very well argued 
for not 6nolviii| (he legialiMrc for even 
in the event of a breakdown* of taw and 
order ihe legislature couM have been 
suspended for a while when law and order 
was being restored and the democreitc 
process revived thereafter But ibu la surety 
a naive quest ion for the real pvrpow of (he 
Chendn Sheklur govenMBeni wfiicb was 
beiag Nuclu&aiM by (he Congtciid) and 
the AlADMK. was not the imposKion of 
preiideni s rule forreatonng'lawand order 
but the dissolution of tfK aasembly whKh 
IS whai (he bluckmailan wanted All la all 
(he prevideai showed una disrcg«d fbi the 
sputt of Ihe Consotvtion Morally and 
sulMaaUvcIy he was noi irUe w his oath 
of office which I cquircd turn to preserve, 
prouci and defend Ok Constrtution and Ok 
law* li could coiamly be said Oiat be acted 
'wiMoely* 

‘nns conclusion ii fully corroborated, lo 
feu stiengtheiKd. by RV s rentel of (he 
sequence of everds that cultiMiaind to the 
duiiusial of (he Terail Nadu govemmeni oo 
January 30.1991 He admits to the intense 
polmc^ measure brooght oo him by the 
Con^eu and AIAIMK By end-Januaiy 
199t, Riations b c tweai Rajiv aod Chandra 
Shekhar h^ irrelnevabty soured. Ihe latlef 
was prepared to aobmit to any bnd of 
bfackmail from the Gnngiesa to continue in 
office, and RV himself waa keen oo Chandra 
Shekhar a governmerd beiiig kepi alive for 
as loog as feasible, and if Ihu requued Ihe 
dtsousaaf of the DMK govemneat m Tamil 
Nadu, he was hvdly the ooeni be displeased 
abowit li was not aurpn ung. ilKiefuie. (hat 
RV acted With among tfnenty m Ok mtfiet 
i^iprapnattly. Chandra Shekhar discloaed 
toRV huinteaiton to ouderdemociBcy and 
federaltam u Tamil Nadu when both were 
together at the Martyrs' Day fuoc&on at 
Ruighai on the Doming of lamary 30 RV 
atknd hini to coma over 'inunedtalely’ to 


Rashtr^au Bhnwm aid told hso to nbnni 
his propoaala Lnttr. to the evauiig. *1ha 
prunemimKer said he wanind (ho preadenonl 
prodamabon issued the inme ^ and dial 
papers wculd be leachinB me (i e, RV3 Itta 
at mgbt* Around 9 30 pm when V P Sagll 
and odtof Naoonal Front leaden met *• 
pnaidait to repreacM ttiu the dirauasal of 
(heTamil Nadu govemmeu would be*1llapL 
immoral and uncontututional'' RV nmply 
toM them dim although the disralsaal vai 
coAtemplatod be had not received any 
propcul £vcn if this waa true. RV did am 
lAdiCitotbMitwuiininineM Hepomtedeut 
hij conafjtuuonal obligatfoci (o accept the 
advKe of the cabinei When »iik manbera 
of the dekegauon luggeaied that he mi^ 
advise the government againit such action. 
RV duf not react Within a few minuiei of 
(he departure of the opposition leaders 
(prevurnaMy al around 10 p re), (he propoaala, 
ocuKding to RV‘s account, were put up to 
him HeweiMthroughtheflle*‘carehilly'*and 
‘^pondered over (he consmuhon^ poattion*' 
He came to (he conclusion that it wu hit 
duly (0 act on (he kJvicc of the cabinet si^ 
It was lor parliament to go into (he ments 
oi the deciiiun Ihereupon, issued (he 
proclamation dismisung (he DMK mnusiry 
imrrKdiaiely' Apparently all this must have 
token place at liglynmg speed for All India 
Radio announced (he dKision in its news 
bulloin at 10 20 per (hat night 

The rmposibOA of preudeM's rule 111 Tamil 
Nadu came in for very strong cndcism m 
the press all over Indie Tenopposiuanparoa 
joined together to boycott the preaideffiiil 
address oo account of tiis "shameless assauti 
on (he Constitution and the inMitudonal 
structure of democracy** and accuaed the 
presidens of *havmg abdicated his pnmary 
mponiibiUTy of upholding the ConaUlution 
ID letter and ipint” All dnt is deuhv^y 
dumiiaediii RV*s book with (heobservMion 
that the "hystena was both exaggerated and 
biased'' 

In 'he ultimate analysts. RV might not 
havebecn abletopreveMtheunconsmutioiMl 
^pl Kiuon of Art 356 to Tanil Nadu m 1991 
bwnd as he was by Art 174 But, m this case 
II was not that he Ined (albeii feebly) and 
failed (41 in the Karnataka episodes) or <hd 
not try ai all (as in the other stoles) but that 
he was an active accomplice m defrauding 
the Censtituiion 

m 

The pubiK image that RV conveys m 
visage, aiore and speech ii oneof timplicfly 
and dignity He seeks to buurets ilus image 
mseverai self^congralulaiory passages in (he 
book **AU I wanted", he says, "was to serve 
the country honestly, diligendy and 
eftoctivdy When C Rqiagopalachari lad 
down offVee as (he last goveroor-geaend of 
India, Pandit Nehru siid of him (ha he was 
a man who looked upon a palace as acottags 
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ml a collage n a fialice. I wu deterroiMd 
to emulate hh example sod remaio my 
esaentiaJ modeu self, mm oveiawed hy the 
pomp and panoply gf re&kldKc in RsahnpMi 
Bhiiwan” However, numeroui passases in 
the narrahve reflect ilu: vsing;lofy of Lord 
CuTTon rathet than the simplicity of R^jen 
Bobu or Rajaj i. R V wiia ^’ocUinually ovora web 
by ihc "sheet najCKiy ofKaritirapati fihawan. 
its massive structure. exiraorUinanly high 
ctili ngs lUKl Ions winding comdors". So was 
he by the hodygunrds ' all six feel and over'* 
with their '^luc-and'gold lurbans and while 
long enuu with gold girdles" mounted ua 
'* fme bay horses no lessdisiinctivc than ihcir 
riders". He thrillud hy the "gleaming 
black sii*dcHir limousine" in whirh ibc 
president rides to peiliainent where, un 
srival. the usher an/Hiunce» the "Mahnniahiffl 
lUshtrjpatiJi" in "sicninrian tones" Nor 
should one miss the 640 kg j.ilver chan 
IniheAshoka Heli xc«iied on which the 
president receives the credentials of 
ambassadors. Iherc is m enurmotis amuuni 
of such trivia wrapped In tinsel throughout 
the hook. 

RV was a glutton when il c.mic (o foreign 
tours Starting with die .So viet Union i n March 
I9im. he visited \t other cinminct betnrv 
concluding with Oiina in May IW2 Majta 
ccHiMries included I he (hen USSR.Oennany. 
the UK and China Hut the smaller onn woo 
not neglected: Mongolia, ihc Netherlands. 
Pinlarul. Cyprus, Czechoslgv^ikia. Bhutan. 
Zimbabwe. Zambia. Taruania. Seychelles, 
^ugal,Malta, Vietnam and Ihc Philippines 
Funeral visits were made u> Paktsian and 
i^nandone more in the Imterfor Akihito's 
coronasiun The wgnderful sighu that RV 
and his family saw at the expend of tax* 
payers in India and in die hoet vouMnes 
Induded. Uike Baikal in Siberia: the dykes 
In (he Dutch North Sea; (he Arctics in Lapland; 
the romADtic coasts ofPortugaJ and Cyprus; 
Ihe Grand Horhuur of Malta iind Ka Long 
Bay in the South China sea; the Paru valley 
in Bhutan, the Bird Island in Seychelles: 
Victoria falls in Tanzania; an air cruise 
around Mount Kilimanjaro; train rides 
(super!asl) inGcrmany and i royal} in Britain: 
palaces in Portugal. Malta. Manila and 
Xian; and. ofcoursc.ihcOrcai Wall of China. 
Only a bumper issue of the National 
Geographic magazine can do justice to them 
and It is a pi ly that the reader has to be conkau 
vrilh RV's pallid sccounis of his vnrurlous 
tourism. 

Rights towards^ end of it all RVcoKclkd 
proposal visltx lo Chile. Turktry and Italy on 
grounds of econnmy. He rcaltxed that his 
entourage typically conusted. in additnin to 
3 family memben. of 24 persons from his 
official and personal staff. This ww« m nddiiion 
to a dozen security men and the aircraft 
secuni y persoUMl. R V lay i' 'However much 
I tried U) reduce the num^, I could never 
succeed”. It )s tm dear why since Art 174 


ouJd St have stood tb ihe waylRV aUo TdtherttdtfwbohMikq^w^oieilM 
dlscev^thtfiheviiMsioCl^.lMeyiiid shall Old wRbaasipMogy ada ptae 
My atee would have coal atisond ^10 of advke The apology is for die length of 
oore to the exchequer. Bxtrapdaied. the tbeieviewbutleimeaddiBexienuiikQodial 
vtshs to the 20 couiaries he covered ^ng it is only 3 percent ofthe length of the bo(A. 
hrspreiidenfial tenure would have cost about The advice ii not to waste tune in going 
Rx 60 oorr or Rs one crure a month on through this dull and depressing volume, 
foreign visiis alooe. This muu. however, be And. certainly, noi to spend mon^in buying 
ofisei by ihe xaviog of Rs IS.OOO a monh il I am utre RV will not mind eidwr for he 
in staff salancs for efTectug which RV takes is reported already to have earned Rs lOlafch 
(teJji carl) in Ms accoui. m royalties. 
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WE are in the midst of thr laxt decade of 
the hkh century, tiuw the proMems of thi> 
cubing ceniury might bectm mon* fomn* 
dable in the next ccniury has lately hccome 
4 topic al xuhject for vonferviiccs and vem- 
inars. Tlie volume under review can ica a set 
of paper*, presented at the Vllih W^Mld 
fongms of the International Wi«crRcv*xiri • 
esAssrx iidonORWAl at Rabat m Moroao 
during May I9>ll. The theme tor (ho Con 
pvu wa* nothing civ but the very uUu «if 
thix volume. 

This vohiiM* comixts of (hreo part*. I'our 
main lecturer delivered at Use ( ongiess 
constitute piirt I The papers reldinglo is suev 
in water resnuaev policy, numbenng 11 in 
ali« are SCI out in part II. The tinal part 1(1 
consists of nine papers under tbe heading 
of water resources manageincm. All these 
selected papers i nmprisc ooe*(enth of Uk^ 
over 200 papers prepared for the Gingtess 
which was aiieniM hy TOO partici paiiiv fnim 
S5 ruusow. Readers must bear in mind that 
not onl y the jiecr* review proces* gf nlcction 
of papers lor the vidiime has been adopted 
by the Till cc editors but also the cdiuirs seem 
Ut have played quite a mie in extensively 
modifying the papers. In that case, a reader 
must think twice hefone faulting a paper's 
author fur any meungruenCKS in expo.<ition 
ol ideas or in ihe .statistics prearnred. Let me 
die a iimcrctecasc m wrixiarmatcihe remark. 

Unabated growth in population is 
rqieaiedly stres.sed in (he volume as the key 
causal factor behind water becoming a scarcer 
resource in the next century. "Present 
estimates indicate that Ihe current world 
pr^lahcm Is Hkdy to double to 10.64 
biliioo by (he year 2050, out of which the 
less developed countries ^ll.cootribuic k 
per cent or 9 29 hillujn... W^de i( is nut easy 
for most individuaU to^vp die real meaning 
of billions of people, h thuuM he scon In 
lU proper per^ccti ve. If we reseulc all 5,364 


hiiliun pixiplc of loJay's world (early May 
1991 estimated m an African cnimry like 
Zambia whose area is 7.5.3.000kin^, a fanii ly 
of four will have an ttrta of 561 km^ which 
IV • ty^Mcal single family otie**iorvy house 
m Noi rh 4mcn;;.i withal runi and a hark yard" 
tp 9). Hert. two mis'Staicmrnis can distuih 
n discerning readei. One, ihe comrihution 
to doubling of world population by 2050 
from the kes.i developed rouniricx is neither 
going lobe as low 8 per ;cnu nor as high 
as 9.29 billion, il'wo. a family would have 
561 sqiiiirc m*ures ui e.vrth (noi 561 Aquare 
kifomciresi when the world population is 
mapped on the Zambian land mass. 

*010 central mc*xagc of this volume can 
he staled as follows. Water can nu longer 
he tn'oTcd as a cheap or low cost resource 
in today's world. Not only vuaaMc coat ix 
ni(aiiod in tapping it for human use IhjI 
mankind tores everywhere u nxjjig supply 
rox( curve, marginal resource cnsi of 
devduping newer wMi:rresmjrcc.s is preaenUy 
iNvo or three times (hai of Ihc already tapped 
ones. Nil less importantly, there are 
Mihsi anil .11 'external' cftccis or cosU of w aler 
use. c g, waste water fn>m household and 
industry sectors has to be treated before its 
dtspoul TO wat^ bodies whose users 
oiherwiK have to suffer the effccu of using 
polluted wBien. fin^ronmental and social 
ewerru (eg. for the dam nustecri have 
further added to cnsls of water resources 
development projects. In the face of these 
ri.siiig costs, finareial resources with the 
public bodies are getting fniierud away In 
huge luMidies in maintaiAing the existing 
works. So water pricing needs to he .iddreiaed 
squarely Without right prices, neither 
adequate invenmetu resources are lik^y to 
How in 10 the water soctor nor water inert 
would find It wonh their while toeconomlie 
in the uitf of water. The need for lucb 
economisiog la tbe greatest in irrigated 


Hgncuhu4 wtuctt absorbs almost ihnO' 
fbunhaoflota] waretkuppljoinAua Wtih 

nffttpnciflg. ihii NCUorctn poicMuUjrftpiR 
much water for iV ren the ectmomy 
AccordiDg 10 El AshryS paper itoowud^ 
■bout UOQO icmk of water tn produce one 
ton of grain (2,000 tons in the ca^ ol rKe 
grain) 

Two papers in the pan r mciir readers' 
luention Ohcikiheprevidentidtaddiessby 
AkU K R»wak He ideMihcs four pnncipel 
uu%a ol (he water crisis all over uic gUibe 
The acadeniKtaflv* clarmnir (oi wlihgwaicr 
prices right for all consuming iccuiiv doev 
no( appear lo enihuse him And he is much 
perturbed over increase in inicmatiorul 
conthcinnwaiainiheDexicemurv -neiity 
47 per cetK o( nver waters (80 per cent m 
AInca) a/c shared hy rwo or mure n4iom 
the secoTk] paper is b\ Mahn Palkenmari 
who ha» (omc pitliv and provocative 
ohtervaiioDb on issues in Ueveli'pincni dnd 
enntonmem He iv appalled h) the ptsi 
water lUiteracv among cnvuonmeoial 
experts” ToO IV s preduaincni is an 
exiremeiy Murred pictuie ol (he field of 
ens irunmriit and dv vein pin cot the 

iniemdi'ona] shdloyuc conliiins niorv woids 

than genuine luidcrstanding 

The pair M begins with an intersstinp 
piipei by MnhdiiK'd I fl Ashiy on the 
prnblemv or water nsuun s m uiaveinciii id 
Iheandand setni'ai idicgions wiihtMrticuJar 
rctcreme to ihe western IrS nerth wcsi 
Mexico and Aral sea rei;i<>n o( ( coiral Asia 
Salinity watcrloggni^ ind etound water 
depletion are major pi(«tilems heiv Wiwr 
(able in Mexico u reported to be receding 
at (he rale ol 1 ^ mutrus {about S leci) pa 
year The Aral vea and the surrounding 
regiutis are experKmmp esiensive 
envimncnenial degradation, thanks rn the 
tuh exploitation cd ihc iwo in.i)oi iivcis 
(Amu Daiva and Syr Darya) <iJ this region 
for development ol migaud lairnma 
dominated by toiion i lop Because oi lack 
of flow ol these nvers into Aral sea vvaicr 
level diopped from S) (n t9 nvetres during 
1960 89 (TheAralscapoihlemisdiccusscd 
in greater detail by Geiiady N Golubev id 
his paper in the pan Ml) 

Hiroshi Hon wntes «dioui (he supet «cale 
water resources projects t<u which Club J 
Infravhuctufe Fund (01F*J ha« been created 
in Japan Mcni» and dements i4 suning 
Canga-Brahmapuira waieis fir use id 
southem and western India are spell out by 
him Gen A Schulu is worried about the 
impact of land use changes on nve* Howv 
UKteasedsmpei viouaness ofcaachoenia wiU 
give nae to more severe flooda and also to 
more aevere low ilowi Biomass xtrategy of 
watershed development in drylands ic 
commended by J l.undqvist, K R Datye and 
M Falkennurk Foi a landh^dmg ol I 2 ha 
in bemi*and perU ol Mahanshtra, about 0 4 
ha II coniidered for crop activity only—(he 


ren H carcaarted for tree crops Water 
hirveatuif chtough rbecfc d«Bh. aanh bunds, 
and wells ic of ciucu] unpoctBBce (Hus 
paper needs to be read akog with anKhei 
p^er m the pan 111, wheieia S Y Kulkami 
hjgbbj^ benetiis tot devdopug water 
resoucev in dryland areas through big dams 
with pafticulai releiaice (o (he Mula prefect 
from w estei u Mahai Ahira) 1 he I mportance 
ol big dams is uiMkrlmed by Jan A Vehrop. 
with ctnlingdatjforthe world in a whole 
and by uhkiocms Over 8S per cere of the 
36.0U0 hif dams iheiglM Jwvc J4 metres) 
were built tJur><H the Iasi years, wiih a 
luUl sloragr capai civ foi 60ft) km' of water 
which hardly cmisiiiures one sixth of the 
total Hows in the nvers 
Farmers in puiKular and all users m 
gen.tvl ID luw raintail rcgiuns cufler from 
umenainiies ol waiu supply Norman ) 
Dudley and vnn f Musgiavc plead U« 
reservoir duti.igngbis ‘Capacity Sharing 
(CS) ts a system whueby useis me al kv ated 
kmg'ierm or impeiual nghiv to praenUge 
shaiea of rrservoii inflows and percentages 
Ol empty tto. voir cipacitv ur vpacc lor 
shiragciil ll>*nr inrUnss It is jMfeachusu 
owns a MnaU reservoir on lus own small 
stream ’Ihc coikhiding p^ in dw paii 
Ills ihncf aA^ncnibyinelV^AComnaUee 
on Water biraiepies undecJining the 
unpcraii ve ol eradM aimg wat* r M indncvs 
ihiough ixlucaiionjt cBons al all levels 
(iiKliKhnf picsv seminars Ua luuradisisj 
whKh the review too sfnmply c omnwnds 
Ground walei depleiKiii h«s iwo 
Jimaisions ipiaiHiijtiveatidspMliiJCive Till 
leccidly ilMrc has been much concern about 
quantitativcdcpleoon A Das<<uptatocu*«s 
rai the qualitatise aspect, nrtidy. ground 
water u>nlamiru*wn or damage He loo 
strongly olcads fir the imperative ol 
eOucaiioA III this area The public should 
he iducaced i« a fong u»m baus about 
ground walsi and puHutnwi In many cases 
private emilicv di>pnMn| wasiv watr arc 
unawtfc uf the impact of ihnr ijpecaiion on 
giound water tpi.liiv Pruteclmn ol gonind 
water quality icqtiirec a loag range 
pcrspcciise by water usert and poicniial 
polluters.cdtendiHfcultm today cclinudc 
I he safiem teaturcs of water management 
in Japan are broujdH out hy Y Takahisj in 
iHS paper The ilooddamage here waxanught 
to he nutigated through cmbonkmetii works 
as wdl as dams Between 1951 and 1V78 
over 750 big dams wuie buih As a icsull, 
there arc now tc w nvers w iihoul dams, 

notwiih&undiog (he nse ot anii'dam 
movemeot There are three noteworthy 
p<^rs on Egyptian water matiagemeni 
problems A Abu wid and S Abdcl>dayem 
report tlHt drained waier lonsuiuies over 
onc-tbird ol surface irnfftion wata id Ihc 
Nile Delta M S SoiwU and R A R«iy 
explore (he con^quences of global warming 
(urcropacitMr) m Egypt Because of malted 


nae m imgMioo (evapo>tnBafDri(lon) neada 
ol crops owing to increase in temperature, 
agionrsmisis have to explore reiimg crept 
ol shorter duration in the lest hot potx 9( 
(he year HowexploKauonofteeped'inciDal 
waters in the N ile Dcll:^a]ley i hrougb lubO' 
wells can both augment water supphea and 
serve as a means ol drainage is briefly 
explained hy K Ncfn^ Faima AUia and 
Albirl Tuinhiil Ihe underlying slock of 
gmuiHJ water is of ihi ordei of SOO NUmp 
m' I three times dvu vuuage ot Lake Nasser 
formed hy (he Aswan dam) to which annual 
recharge occurs at the me of 8 billion tii' 
tabcHii ^ billion m' How bock iii the Nile 
nver) 

b Y Kulkami repot i& a rate ot return of 
19 per cent I or the Mul a project Over three- 
lourhx ol (he reiunu is in (hr shape ol 
iiKteased income from uup iictisity imuch 
111 It IS Irom fusing new crops, especially 
sugarcane, which cannot he grown wiihow 
dependable source of irrigation) The 
note wonhy aspect of iliic cx poster valuation 
is ihoi It IS inc'u>iyc of lodircci benclifs 
Iroin canal woiers, txilably treen improved 
ground water avail ability trom seeps*! n canal 
water ihat promotes gniutid waier*haacd 
(arming IJnionunaiely. many errors have 
crept into the pnper as it is pnrited eg, 
employment impact of carul migatiun is 
mentioned in per cent dav* (ii should be 
pciv>ndays) A parent rwadcr.hosvcver.cao 
figure out the cunecnons for the errort of t 
iommission/omission ' 

The IWRA needs to be applauded for i 
promptly hn ngi ng out (he papers in pubi ished j 
lorm Academic people especially from the ^ 
des eloping counirics, cannot aiiend 
(OttmaiKma) conterences They would tmd ( 
<uch volumes worthwhile re4iding.espeaally» 
in widening (hen honzoiA andintdenufying 
nuggets uf vimilantiev or dissimilanues in * 
problems ot watei development and 
managemenl in dilfereiK lountnes of thei 
world 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Variations in Educational Performance 

in Ikmil Nadu 


A VaiJyaMthap 
MjumM Nfatindv 


Omwing primarily oh the centiu data, thU paper maps du iaier-taiak variations in she level af literacy in the stale 
of Tamil Nadu as well as changes in this respect over time. The data show significant variations across taluks in terms 
of literacy achievements during the period between 1971 and 1991. To take the analysis one step further, this paper 
presents, albeit in a limited manner, some facts on educational facilities and literacy status in the villages of two Tamil 
Nadu districts. The underlying motivation of such disaggregated study is to develop useful typologies of taluk^Ulages 
which may. in turn, constitute the basis for both designing micro studies os well as discerning macro trends. 


I 

Introductioa 

THE purpose of (he preaenc study is (o 
map the inter*uluk vart«tons in ihe Jevet of 
htny in ihe Mace of Tamil Nadu as well 
m chariia inthii respect overtime* dnwing 
pdmartly on secondary data. In parikular* 
the rural litency scene in (he taluks is our 
focua of alieMion. That (he niral population 
H aducationaHy the most thi^vamagcd in 
our country Is old news. Bui (he multiple 
aocio>economic and poiiticaJ hindicaps 
whkh debilitaie thdrcducacienaJ aapicetiont 
are noi equally strong across the rural 
universe. 

There exist considerable apatlal 
variations In (he level of educaiionel 
achievement (measured here only In term 
of rural literacy levels)* sufficiently 
Intriguing to merit closer scrutiny. The 
underlying motivation of our present 
exercise is to trace out the magnitude of 
such variations across the taluks of 
Tamil Nadu (both in initial levels and 
aubiequcnt rates of performance) as well 
n (0 identify* albeit in a limited manner, 
the relevant sodcKeconomic factors (hit 
might account for such disparate 
performance records. 

To take the analysis one step further, (his 
paper offers, at the end. some facts on erhica- 
dona] faclIlHes and litervy status m (Iw 
vtilagea of two Tamil Nadu dl stricta, namely. 
NordiAicoi and South ArcoL This sequential 
aiul progressive move from Ae tahik ta the 
viUi^ tevd cookies an attempt to make 
dear what it known and what is not known 
'empMcally about IHency achievemem in 
Iba mlcr^seoini of villages, Such analysis 
ai the diaag^egaied level, we hope, w^d 
help indevelop(o| uaeAil lypolofka of taluks/ 
vOUiEi wMch. in turn, may constitute the 
beats for both dadgBsag micro srudlea as wdl 
^aa dlscendni macro tnndi. 


n 

Trvdog tbe TmtlB of Lsterocy to 
Tanil Nadu: A ProlDe of Taloka 

The deceonial census repofis give data 
00 (he ovcnll literacy rmee by sex. forniral 


and urban areas right up to the villageAown 
level.' The primary census abitraca also 
provide information on nature of Khool 
facilities, distance, road density* acceu to 
public transport and the like. We present 
below the resulia of an analysis of literacy 


Tasia I: NdMi or Tmms sv Lcvfx os UmucviN Rukal Tamil Nam. 197I<I$9I 
UmcyRstt Number of Talab Number of Taloki Number of Talub 


l ovpraUrwalliieracv) (wal male li wacv) (nuai female Itw syv) 



71 

g| 

91 

71 

91 

91 

71 

SI 

91 

0.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

U 

1020 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

30 

1 

2030 

41 

19 

1 

5 

0 

0 

37 

61 

24 

3040 

96 

99 

14 

22 

19 

1 

3 

II 

63 

4OS0 

9 

40 

65 

12 

29 

14 

2 

3 

20 

3060 

4 

6 

29 

32 

60 

50 

3 

4 

3 

60 wid above 

1 

3 

7 

6 

19 

51 

0 

1 

5 

Total no of laMa 

116 

1)7 

116 

116 

117 

116 

116 

117 

116 

Tte Nte 
(dam iv| (per cam)) 
Tmal 

99.9 

46.6 

94.9* 

5l.g 

599 

63.9* 

26.9 

35.0 

44.6* 

Reral 

9tl 

395 

47.6 

49.1 

51.2 

59.2 

19.0 

25.S 

96.7 

Uibaa 

56.4 

69.4 

6g.l 

669 

72.5 

74,9 

454 

54.0 

609 


* Tbe 1991 Inemeynis for pepalsiMoiged seven yeiR sad above has been recorded to be 62.7 per 
cent, the eorre^oemng safe aad fcimie Us eri c y rates sre 72.7 per cent sed 51.3 per eeoi 
m^Kctivdy. 


&w(r. Calcd«ed from Cew of Populate: 197M99J. 

TAaiA 2: Mcam OuMt p< blAU'tJTmAcy Raho « RuaM.T amil Nam. I97t'l99t 


OveraUReral MeunM^ MeaeM/F MeanM^ Meae Qiange in Gender Dispiricy 


Ulmacy 
Level ia 
1971 
^Ceot 

Lftoicy 
-Mftio - 
1971 

Ltec) 

1991 ^ 

Umey 

ftte 

.1991 

Betweea 

71 aad 91 
(bilFII- 
H/F71> 

Between 

TIandSI 

(M/F91- 

Between 

7land9] 

<M/F9I- 

WP7i) 

1020 

30 

14 

l.l 

4.61 

4.56 

-1.17 

2030 

11 

19 

1.7 

-0.52 

-0.51 

-1.09 

9040 

15 

11 

1.6 

-0.46 

4.44 

4.90 

4050 

1.9 

U 

M 

-0.27 

4.22 

4.49 

5060 

1.9 

1.2 

l.l 

-009 

401 

4.16 

60mdabo«« 1.2 


1.0 

407 

4.07 

4.15 

AUtaWts Avg 11 

il 

u 




Cv 99.1 

216 

21.7 





terrr Cs keU s ed fiomOsasm of Poptelce: l9Tl*l99t. 



u well giowtb tlienin over (be 
period 19^ lo 1991 isd i few wsodMed 
ctuncttrittici in ruril wcM of all fee U]uJu 
in Tami] Nadb. Tbe data i2k>« nfmfkaiu 
vanaiions acroat taluks and viUafet ia 
Mieney rales both overall as well asamni 
differeM croups of populabofl (niraJ-wban. 
male'female) during the period between 
1971 and 1991. 

But, before weean^ on, we must meoUoo 
some adjusiment ^ich had lo be made 
in ihc ^i: the Indian census data on 
literacy prior to 1991 pertain to tbe whi^ 
popolation. while in tbe 1991 Census 
persons aped seven and above are 
considered. For this reason, sirietly 
tpeaking. comparisons between 1991 and 
earlier census ficures are not quite 
appropriate. Adjusted fliures are available 
for I9C] and i99l at the district, state 
and national levels; similar adjusted 
numbers for the taluk level for 1971 or 
I99i hive not been thus far available. To 
get around this problem—admittedly in a 
less than ideal way—we have deriv^ the 
overall literacy rates In 1991 by dividing 
(he number of liierates (aged ?♦) by tbe 
(oial population, assuming ibai (He 
number of literMcs in 0*6 age group is 
negligible. 

Table I gives Uk distribution of all ibe 
taluks in Tamil Nadu by levels of (rural) 
overall, makand female liierncy In 1971, 
1981 and 1991. The overall literacy rale 
in rural Tamil Nadu has recorded a 
significant rise from 32 per cent in 1971 
to 38.5 per cent in 1981 and 47,6 per cent 
in 1991. The increase has been rdatively 
faster in the 80s. Female liierKy in the 
rural areas—which nearly doubled from 19 
per cent in 1971 to 36.7 per cent in 1991— 
rose considerably faster than male lilcricy 
(45 percent lo 58 per cmi). Li teracy rales— 
boih Overall and by scs—rose faster in 
rural areas compared lo uriian areas. The 
sesdisparity as well as rural'urban disparity 
have thus narrowed. 

Shifts in the frequency distribution of 
taluks in terms of overall literacy levdi 
between the three census periods reflea 
the rise in the overall lileracy rates. In 
1971. nearly four-fifths of the taluks had 
a literacy rale ranging between 20 and 40 
per cent. In 1981. slighUy less than 80 per 
vcni of taluks registered literacy rates 
belween 30and SO percent; by 1991. about 
80 per cent taluks had lileracy {.«ics ranging 
beiNvecn 40 and 60 per cent. 

The shiO is much more marked in female 
literacy rates. The modal value of the 
lileracy rate in 1971 was 10-20 per cent 
(nearly 60 per cent n r il I ul uk s fell i n this 
category). By 1991. the modal frcsfuency 
was in the SO'dO group (again composing 
60 per cent of all taluks). 

Table 2 delineates differencei in mak* 
female lltesacy rates in the three census 


yean: In lITj.ntkthervy me ia rural 
Taml Nadu was twiee ttmt ^ females, 
bet with a wide vviatioo anuod the 
mean. Iflterestingly, lalufcs with a low 
overall literacy rata showed t higher 
gender di verity, compued m Nfh I her icy 
taluks. There is ia fact a strong tnverM 
rdMion betw een the ovoill lileracy rate 
and gender disparity ia literacy, in other 
words, hi^mr level of male literacy goes 
with higher level of female literacy and 
with tower kvel of gender disparity. 

Over lime the gender disparity had 
declined appreciably in all taluks. The 


dispmion in gender dlipBity acfoss faltdtt 
has alui declined.«T1ie decline has been 
much steeper among tahiks with low level 
of literacy in the base year, compered to 
tboae whose populations were more 1 Heme. 
liKfeed, the rale of decline in gender 
disparity is inversely relaied lo the base 
level of literacy. 

Table 3 portrays the rural lileracy land*. 
scape of 1971 (which is imiied as the baae 
year in the present analysis) as well as the 
change in the educational terrain in tbe 
following (WO decades. There is a clear 
inverse relation berween tbe esient of 


TAata9;itAAiKMserw«nBAStYeAaO«AuRuaALLiTeaAcvUvata m 1971 umOuMOB 

seraw 1971 *im 1991—Tamil Now Tauks 


lum 

Overall 

LiMcy 

Level 

1971 

Nembm 

of 

TMi 

Mara 

Overill 

Uicficy 

Mora 

Rurei 

Mak 

Liwraey 

MenM-F 

Uraacy 

Ratio 

Mean 

Piopor- 

liOAOf 

SC*ST 

loTald 

Rmal 

Fopulauon 

Mean tncreaie in PercoiUpB 

FnmiialjiMwv RaM 

Berweea Oesween Oaiwcra 
TIradSI 8lrad9l7l«d9l 

10-20 

5 

113 

n.j 

30 

13.4 

6S 

9.9 

16.4 

20-30 

41 

266 

319 

28 

24.7 

66 

8.8 

15.4 

3M 

56 

347 

495 

25 

22.6 

6.1 

8.5 

14.6 

40-50 

9 

42.7 

561 

19 

223 

7.4 

6.9 

14.3 

5040 

60 and 

4 

556 

62.1 

13 

6.5 

$.6 

8.4 

14.Q 

above 

1 

63.3 

70.1 

12 

74 

43 

6.0 

10.3 

MliahAs 

(16 

32.7 

459 

2.5 

22J 

63 

8.5 

14.8 


Mow. ThcaeiualeBBibsrefialiiki bsi lunraeiil since 1971 (boAinl98lindmMelnl991),buifer 
eftf iiir nf I imfiiliiliiji ■n h iw inr mp n r sifrii ti r nn ulji ff iii mlnha i Ininihr nfiginalnwa 
ftom vlucb ifae kneer hem bifawndWifiiiraiBd. 

Stmnr Cikeliwd tmm Ceaaraef Poputaoen; I97I'I991 


TAsiaS; Mbv< UrmACv lUiwwOefBeoi AacMOimMfao*w ftuww.TAiiiLNAiiu, I97|>I99I 


_ 




OvereU Rmal Literacy 


Mak Lilerecy 

Femak Lileracy 




CPsrCM 


(Per Cem) 



(Per Cenrj 



]97V 

1981 

1991 

1971 

1981 

1991 

1971 

1981 

1991 

Avg 


32.7 

39.1 

47.5 

459 

51,7 

58 3 

19.4 

26.3 

36.5 

cv« 


24 5 

21.4 

16.6 

18.4 

157 

123 

43.6 

356 

2S.1 





AcmmC 


afTMuks** 





Overall Rmal 

OveriO Rmel Lileracy 


Mak Umracy 

Femak Limncy 

LrtBracyeil97l 


fPli> fWl 

1_ 


.XfisLOmi 



JPerCeM)_ 

(ferCcai) 

mf 

1981 

1991 

TotT 

1981 

m\ 

iVii 

1981 

1991 

10-20 

Avg 

18.3 

24.8 

34.8 

27.2 

346 

44.3 

9.1 

14.6 

24.5 


cv« 

61 

6.4 

(07 

6.] 

6.0 

9.7 

6] 

7.2 

130 

20-30 

Avg 

26.6 

33.2 

422 

389 

45.6 

53.2 

14.0 

20.5 

30.7 


cv* 

9.5 

123 

104 

10.2 

11.8 

9.9 

13.1 

169 

12,7 

30<40 

Avg 

34.7 

40.7 

49.0 

49.S 

54.6 

60.5 

19.9 

268 

37.4 


CV* 

8.2 

9.1 

67 

6.7 

5.9 

4.9 

15.4 

161 

J0.8 

40-50 

Avg 

417 

501 

S7.I 

561 

62.1 

66.8 

29.7 

38.5 

47.6 


cw 

3,7 

10.5 

29 

4.4 

70 

52 

12.1 

165 

11.9 


Avg 

55 6 

612 

69.6 

631 

66.4 

73 1 

49.1 

562 

662 


CV* 

4.7 

39 

33 

51 

42 

3.4 

4.3 

36 

3 1 


* ThecodhciemofvarisneetCVlismidsnldiiviMiwiaipmsscdisapefcsnlageofsfirtimciic oKsn. 

a swndtfd mm of dl spi r t is n fne ffooi the enH of vamblei. 

** lVsew«e0icc1iMiarie»i»h^ii>iliemByraf l97l.WomcoidlhereleviiiinauMicsmIOIlsnil 
199] for We moe sew of nliWt. To hoi Show one obvious pomi. these taluks will not necessarily 
fall mder tbe same laiarnli m ]9f I or 1991 aaddsM the average overall lileracy ia 1981 and 1991 
may am ofly wnb die booedi of the immvals 
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^imenme in literacy fVe$ and the inltul 
'k'vel of literacy: that 13 to »ay. low limey 
laluki have recorded freaier hie in ovenll 
4tiefacy rates than those which already toed 
high liieracy m the ?0s: as well as duhag 
1971-1991 taken u wb^. But this reJatioo 
is not lean, ai any rate as strongly, in the 
19S0s. I n general. the taluks al lower levels 
of literacy in the btK year (1971) have 
registered a greaser positive change—a 
leadency that keeps our hope about abetter 
Uieracy profik alive. 

In 4. we report the average rural 
IHeiicy (ovenll, male and female) across 
•11 taluks during the 1971*91 period and 
the dispersion around the mean. This is 
follow^ by a presentasionof correspaedmi 
statistics for different clusters. 

Severe! interesting features attract our 
aiterKion: rwt only docs the mean rural 
Hieracy show a secular increase fin ^1 the 
three cases of overall, male and female 
literacy rales), bui the dispersion around 
the mean (reflected throu^ changes in the 
CV)isalio steadily declining (the tendency 
being paniculirly pronounced in the case 
of female liieracy). This implies that the 
gap between ]ow*literacy and higb'limcy 
taluks is gradually shrinking.* 

The trends within different clusters show 
a more complex pattern, however. Ihe 
dispersion around the mean (especially in 
caie of overall and female liieracy) serm« 
to have increased over time for the laJuki 
which were at thelower end of the diflribubon 
(10*20 per ceni class) in 1971. and 
consistently fallen in the S0>60 per cent 
group. In ocher categories, variations in 
ovgiaJl as well as femaJe literscy rates seem 
to have increased in 1981. before filling. 
The extent of reduction in intra*clustcT 
vviabiiiiy between 1971 and 1991 is rather 
small in several categories. 

Table 5 classifies the tahiKs by the level 
of literacy in 1971 and the change during 
the subsequent two decades. 

The overall literacy rate in Tamil Nadu 
In the base year was reported to be 39.S per 
cent. On this basis, we have grouped taluks 
into four slreu in terms of literacy levds in 
1971 as follows: 

)0>20 per ccffl: very low 
20*35 per cent: low 
35*45 per cent: medium 
45 per cent ♦ : high 

Again, the mean incroaae in pnccnlagc points 
of overall literacy across ail taluks happens 
to be: 

1971-81 6.3 
1981*91 8.5 
.1971*91 14J 

Based upon these averages, we charac* 
lertse, sons what arbitran ly. change du ring 


1971-81 ^ I9g|*9| in (he foJlowiDg 
way: 

i97i-H Pefiod 
low : <5^ 
medium : 5.7*6.6 
high : >6.6 

m/.9/ Period 
low : <7.7 
medium : 7.8*8.8 
high : >8.8 
f97;*9/ Period 
low : <13.0 
nwdium : I3.I-IS4) 
high : >15.0 

In all the above ceda, owaim hm been to 
put the varwus means roughly M the obd* 
potots of the medium noge. 

Tbeexereise yields 1 12-foldclaaifkation 
of taluks, captunng the iMefesting and 
complex relationship between the original 
position of taluks (base year level of 
literacy) and their pace progress in 
literacy. 

lfMer<lecadal variaoomcaanplify several 
paaems of change a cioestahiki. For example, 
some taluks have wgained dseir forw^ 
march along the road of baesacy throughout 
the enure period under Audy; some other 
liluks have progressed fatf during 1971*81. 
losmg the momentum ia the next decade, 
Others have had a re veri e expertence. that 
is to say. they have effected a less than 
satisfactory growth in the 1971*81 period 


but ha ve pitted the tempo of Mpaadng 
liieracy m the foHowinf decade. There are 
still a handful of taluks whkh have heen 
sadly tottering behind the rest, featuring a 
low late of change over die entire time 
intervti comidered fTable 6). 

The good news is thA (he majority uf the 
taluks (54 percent) with low level of liieracy 
in the base year have recorded high change 
(Table 5) ie the 1971 *91 period; while about 
29 per cent of the remainder has featured 
modente change. The disoirbini newt ii 
that 16 per ceM of the iow*literacy taluks 
has conbruMd to remain in the 1ow*level 
low*change* trap. 

Special Mention needs to be devoted to 
these taluks that fall in (he *low*]evel low* 
change* category. On (beone hand, we will 
be forced to Investigaie the factors*>-socio* 
economic and facility variables—(hat 
continue to prevent these isluks from 
overcoming (heir initial educational 
back wsrdness . Onthe more optimistic side, 
we expect (0 draw some useful insighu 
from the experience of those taluks that 
have covered a signiricam ground, that it 
to say, having staried from a low level they 
have overcome their iniiial disadvantage 
10 a noticeable extent (by effecting a high 
rate of change). Such analysis, we hope, 
will throw iighi on the facion^*soclo* 
economic, political or policy Interven* 
tioAS«»(hat have ficil hated their significant 
achievements. Similarly, attention needs 
also to be paid to those cases ihat have 
already been at a comfurtable level of 
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Low 1971-1991 (LLL) RecofAi^HichChH^lhrei^ I97i-t99l fKHH) 


Vt(7n 

M<7I) 


K(7I) 


DeriktaiAonu LOU 

Tirakoilar 

VLt7n Knshnagiri 

L(71) H»w 


TnreWi 



Tiniptuiv 

Totarei 

SnvillipnRuf 

M(7l) 

TkiWhumpooMli 

Tnuchencode 

Udwaapalayaia 

Yereaud 



Cuddolvr 

KodaikMl 

Sivagin 

H(7|) 

Koll^undH** 

Orthanadu 

Sutar 

Mefur 



Paioikouai 

VuvdiMgar 




Nsmaksd 

Arakofiam 

Agutaeswarem* 




Panmakudi 

*rhovaU* 




Walajapei 

Atamhagi 

Aran! 





Chengefpei 

Ra)spdyam 

Sripenmbudur 

Tinivadaai 

Pereorani 

Devakoitti 

Ratahsma- 





puran 


MUfr. * Sm tese taluks nere already all high ImI of null I iieivy. flow change in (bcircasei need 
not be very Jliiwtoiig. 

** Thr tataal pausni of ctoaAgs for tWi taluk ii KHH. bM tldi iiielf ii comiw^able. given in 
high Mmsl pecttioa / 

VL-Vay Low.LLow. M-Medm HHifh. LLL-Low in evaiy dreads. HHHH^hinevwy 
dreads, MHH-MadMrei. High drgnre of changa «ihrce comreuiive d ec adw. 

Swer Cakelstad frwb Canm e( fopifteon. t97l-l99|. 


Itieracy ytfi tbdr eductiioial 

dnve untfeMed by rccvdiBB a reamabk 
tmouBt of chHiie 

SoM iKTEUanNC ASKKSATIQNS 

Aiuiea Tible% 1. 2 and 3' give the 
lalukwiie diu on Uiency and %otM of the 
relued socio*ccOfloilnc ehancteniuce for 
ihe three censut yean AtJinplecorreUhoa 
type inily^i^ lUing figures grouiied from 
fhe abqve set (Table 7) of the u^k level 
Mui«iici tuggesii. for eiimple. the 
lol lowing 

(e> In all yetn. ts we nwve from uJuki 
with low to high overill htericy. the 
overeJl rural worker pinicipeiion rate 
declines (this tendency u more 
pronounced in I9gl than in 1971 or 

(b) Jn 1981 (thpogj^ year lor which the 
taluk level irv^bn dau were readily 
available) iheAtems to he a pMilivc 
association between mean literacy 
levels and the irrigaiiim mio i\ well 
as the proportion ot wurkeis in non' 
agricultural aciiviiies <ihe latter 
relationship holds (or all ihc years) 
(() There I s no tigni I Ik am association with 
land'inan ratio or with the proportion 
ot SC/Sl in the total rural population 
However, it is noteworthy that the 
taluks whiih hjvc attained SO per cent 
{onsl above) overall rural I neraky appear 
to have noticcahl) low proportion ol 
SeVST III the lural populalion 
1lic above ohscrvaiions arc baaeJ on 
grouped dala However, since within each 
klusier ut taluks (classified hy literaty 
levels) there is a dispersion around (he 
central tendency ol each ol the 
kharacierisiiks, it is necessary to undertake 
mukh mote disaggregated analysia ol the 
observed tendencies 
In Table 8 we plot the vanoui 
pci mutations and combinaiioftsol 'Levels 
and Changes in the Levels' of literacy in 


nlltbeiatafcs lod dMi aauma ebaAges 
ia few ocher rtgevnoc vanaMea. The purpoae 
n to taeenain whechar any aigiuflcvii 
relauon estsa beiweea iheae couco p uiant 
changes 

From the mi lu reported IB T^le I. the 
associations between Ibe afdremeeuooed 
changet do not .seem to be obvious 
However.iwoimportamtrandsseem worth 
nouemg First, withm Kbe gfoup of low- 
lil0»cyuluks(in l97l).(heiBleofmcieaM 
in overoll rural literacy appears to he 
negaiively related to increases in SCfST 
and Main Worker proponicaia Thu is lo 
say. the taluks (in itns category) recording 
higher rates ol literacy inertase have 
also registered losver increMe in SC^ST 


and Mam Wortter pofmlaiioii. Second, 
this peilero holds, though to a less 
pronouneed manner, for the modtua* 
literacy taluks also 

Surriy. the obaerved conelabOAS areooly 
lodicalj veof the type of relauoQs one night 
expkire with ihu data set )i is neccasary 
10 kysiemaiieally spell oul hypotheafe 
regarding the various socio*cconomle 
eharacienstics and their role mdeienuniag. 
supply of ordeoiand for education in order 
to permit more sophisticated analyals of 
this body of dau on the basis of well- 
devclop^ hypothesis of causal relations, 
Secondly, in order to capture the true 
relaiMHi between aocio-economii. vanaMes 
and liiemey, we might have to lag tbe 
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firmer »cc of vviiblei, lincc ilK former 
eharectenstics mi|ht hooe been Oiffeme 
*«heo xhe curfeni Utmes have actully 
'gone for schooliiig. 

ID 

FadHtks tod PerforMBce: A 
VUIftfe-Bwd Ttk oTTwo Dtatokti 

In this seclion, we eogtge in a de ep er 
probing into the domain of vilUfes in ihe 
ditiricu of North Areoi and South Amt. 
As in ihe case of laluki, the viilafe levd 
data for the two diairicii (Table 9) for the 
year 1981 also suggest that, on the average, 
villages with higher literacy tend to have 
a higher irrigation ratio and higher 
proportion of people in non*agricultural 
activities. Alio, while the disaggregated 
data seem to suggest positive association 
between land-man ratio and literacy rates, 
the relation between literacy on the one 
hand and worker participation rate and 
proportion of SCfSTin the total population 
on the other show more complex pattern. 
Admittedly, the uiaiysis of village-based 
figures Is far from complete. Indeed, a 
villa|e*cenired study of changes inUteracy 
status as well as in the associated 
characteristics (of the kind done here at (he 
taluk level) will be of great importance. 

Furlhermore. we need to use more 
ORtensi vel y the i nformation on supply-side 
factors presented in census reports. As a 
quick but necessarily incomplete 
illuKration. here we utilise village-level 
ipformition< fort he year 1961} pertaining 
to school fKililies in the selected dittricu 
and then try to trace their effects on the 
literacy records of villages. 

In Table lOwedelineateihedlMribuiion 
of villages in terms of availability of 
educational facilities within village. In both 
North Arcot and South Arcot districts, 
comparatively smaller villages have lesser 
facilities. Precisely put, a large proportion 
of villages In the size class of less than 500 
have no educational institutions within (he 
village (34 per cent and 3b per cem for 


North AM and 9o«eb Arcot dismets 
re^cctivoty). 

h perhipa needs raeBM bate that ha ving 
a prlBsary acbool wMun the village is nol 
enough to ensure eftrolmani at (he 
elemcflUry levd. Indeed, a plausible 
argument is M non-availabihty a middle 
school wiihin village may depress 
enrolmett even at the primary level. We 
find that a n^igible proportioa of small 
vi Uagea have middle or hi^ achooli within 
the village boundary (2.7 per cent and 6.3 
per cem for North Arem and South Arcor 
diiiricis respeaively). 

In general, (he availability of middle or 
higher levd schools incitaacs with an 
increase in the village sixe. While (his 
pauem holds for both North Arcot and 
South Arcot. quite intrifulngly in South 
Arcot district (which incidenully has a 
lower overall rural literacy level than North 
Arcot in 1981—32.16 per cem and 36.14 
percent respectively), smaller villages arc 
belter endowed with edacaiional 
institutions than their North Arcot 
counterparts. The picture Is. however, 
somewhat different between the two 
disiricu in the targe/ sited vlUagei 

How are these villages endowed with 
different school teililies faring in terms 


os Qwtr nanr/ a on« auamary 
of liierKy records of vtllagee, cross- 
classified by village siae and educational 
facilities can be found ia Tables M and 11 
Several ieterestifig featurea draw our 
atteiKiofi here. First, siae of the village, by 
Itself, does not seem to detemine diher 
ibe levd of overall literacy or that of male 
and female literacy. When the level of 
educational iasiiiutioni Is controlled, 
neither overall, nor male, female literacy 
rales record a ootsceable or systematic 
change acrou different siae eJasses of 
villages. 

Second, and more interestingly perhaps, 
accessible educational facilities appear to 
have a positive relaiionahip with literacy 
p e rformance. *niat is to say, within each 
siu class of villages (with a handful of 
exceptions), (he literacy achievements of 
vi llages with pri mary school are belter than 
those with no school at all (in terms of all 
literacy indicators considered hereiand the 
similar records of viJIagei with middle or 
higher level institutions are even more 
Impressive thin (hose having primary 
schools alone. This is true for both North 
Arcot and South Arcot districts. 

Addiiionally. gender disparity in literacy 
(measured here through male-female 
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IHerecy ritfo) ii alio mooh ta|lKr i« tlic 

vi|]a|e< (agua within each iita category) 
with mJofwde^uMefgMcmonal faciiittet 
than in (Mr better endowed couiHerpm 
Clearly. acceiiiMe feciMiicc naia a 
differeBoc lo tenni of educaiional 
perrormance. in partictilar for girli Pui 
•imply, higher ihe acceaito faciliMi. better 
the literacy performance and kiaer the aea 
diipaniy 

We, however, hasten to add ihai theu 
observed iisociatioiu are only sugiestive 
of pouible cauial relaiioni among factors 
which remain to be properly lasted For 


ciMkple. to memmt owe more, bener 
aduowoA^ access in the amallcr villages 
of South Arcot ooiwithstaadieg* their 
htency r e coidi are less impccenve than 
iheir Nonh Arcoi counterparts The 
complementary as well as eonnwuag 
relatjoaihips between fsciliiies and 
perfor ma n ce defiae (he complesity of the 
proMen. 'nais. our findings here am more 
soggeative than deft mnvet (hey are tn od ew 
la (hei (hey umpty raiae tome imponiM 
^uetuons wirtiout answenng theta 
In the above eaercise. we have sought 
(o eepture a glimpse ofthc eomplei pattern 


ihtt eiums betwe en educadeant perfbr* 
manee and other relevant feanaes. A lot 
of ground can be gamed by undertaking 
iimilir kinds of nMytii on a larger 
scale 

IV 

ConchiiioBs 

It is emdent that available secoadmy 
sources provide a wealih of dtta oo spatial 
andtempori] vananoAsineducadona] levab 
andprogreas Mappjngofvanationsialhaie 
respects pnvNks a bans for assessing die 
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^ Oiltence of any ly stemaiic pattena ai wtil 
ti the aaaociaiioA between varioua 
indicators of educaiioftaJ perfonnaDce and 
' 8ociO’CU)nonuc factors which affect the 
demajHl for and the supply of educational 
facilitks. 

As wt hive seen, some of the relevM 
tocio-ecoAOfmc chiracterisica. influencing 
demand, fores ample, include: per capita 
irtcomc and iudiuributwi, land* man ratio, 
per cent of irrigated land, proportion of 
SCfST in the total population, percem of 
non<agriculuiral employment, caicnt of 
work involved in collection of water, fuel 
and child care. On the supply side. Khool 
facility characteriitics (indicaiing berth tbe 
volume and quality of services) such as 
distance to the nearest school, incidence of 
aingJe-ieacher. single^room schools, per 
cent of trained leacheri const! luic relevant 
focus variables. 

Some information on these factors is 
available and can be used more exten¬ 
sively. Exploiting the avaiiaNc infoma- 
don will not only ivovide useful insights, 
it would help more effective use of limited 


raiouraga for fresh «er>mys by Uodtiiig 
such eaguiries to those ttpeets which «e 
not cowd (or are pooriy covoed) by 
existiif sources, li would also help in 
dmloping typoiogica of disiricuAahAsf 
villages (based, for example, oe tbe Initial 
levela of achievement and the pace of 
progreas in the laat 20 to 30 yews). Micro 
studies planned on the basis of such 
typologies can then be used to ^ak 
tneaninffully about macro treads. 


Note 

[Thii p^er bas been prepared SI s background 
document for a nsuonal p roje ct on 'Aceeu 
to sad Fiasncing of Elemanury Bduesuon* 
IS psrt of s larger projea eMrtM *S(raie|iep» 
sad Fiasecing for Human Dcvelepmeai* 
sponsored by the United Niiions 
OevetopmcM ProfraouM (UNDP). A bnef 
lunmsry of tbe paper hat been published ia 
(he BuiUtm. Madras laatiune of De velopmeai 
Studics.a 19^. The authors gratefully 
sckaowledge P Aabasbsgae's major 
asiiuaiKe la the data analyals.} 


1 Schadukd Caflu and Scheduled Tribe 
Uaracy etatiflke ere evnUible np to triuk 
kvd; ia this peps, however, we have <aoi 
uliltaed mri infbrmiiofli. 

2 However, one discooceniag faemr Is the 
standing of (be taluks vir-e-Wr the state 
overall literacy average. Deipite the 
improveaaeat in (he rural literacy scene 
over (hne. the rural literacy rate in a large 
Dumber of uluks falls below the state 
average Whether urban literacy hai 
primarily pushed the state average is 
clearly an issue for further investigation. 

3 These labiea will be available to readers 
Bpoft request. 
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UAiaii Informsd Sector and Communal Mdence 

Case Stii4y 1992 Riots in Calcutta 


diyact tftim po&hAyo^fr^ rioOmthtb^^molHCtorinOikiata revtali that the man AiWf 
fom^sactortaadadktwiauniutcoaamkatQintf&fdmtfht^food^aadodiarcoiuamablnintheii^omalsecutrwishwki^ 
hkadUaka^u. A4a rtsuU ^ iaotr mcw st^r^dawone iou. 


THIS lOKb' focMiet on werttoi employed 
in (he orton bifbrmal lector « vicbni of 
caouTuni] viol«a. The vtcdcmln MChCMCi 
hOMe alwMi beat the poor ifi the MCWy .‘nte 
itudy lovi M (he impecl of riots on the 
InfonMl tectw ai thti Meter hous I mt^enty 
of (he uiteA peer. The field ii the informal 
sector of Camma. and efta of the poet- 
Ayodhya riou, 1992, hai been Kudled. The 
ina^bol emdy itvodi an anile Impact oa 
the whole of the informal sector and a 
differential Impact on the various catcforles 
of it 

I 

Tha speci 5c purpoaa of tba ihidy ie te look 
into the economic factors precipitatioi 
lociaf cnmei such as comnwnal vioknea. 
As Cakuita is 1 majv cKy with hi|hem 
population density,' it hae a huge htfornal 
sector. 'Informal sector' has been deAned 
here as the unorganised sector which is out* 
side the periphery of full labour enactmeno.* 
Genarilly, the boundary of this sector Is ob* 
tained by the standard exclusion principle— 
whit N not covered by the iphete of formal 
sector is informaf sector. The sector includes 
petty self-employed units, small ibhis of 
fbclory production, employing seven to 10 
persons, shops and cehareeMtshmcM. The 
emtre sector » a heterogeneous mix. T>a 
workers here are not protected by labour 
legislation rulea. The sectar, thus, may liv 
elude a segment of the rich also. However, 
for (be purpose of pmem study have 
ignored (hat segment. We haw coosidered 
the poor witidn the sector. 

The mformal sector haa been a primary 
target of attack In the post-1986 urtwi TMi. 
Even the December 1992 rtots in CakuBa 
were coocentmed in areas whete the vast 
aupority of the poor is engaged in lofonnal 
ttctor acdvldes. However, what has been 
obaerwd in Cakuacan hardly ba gsaifiaad 
for the eniife couaoy. West Bengal k a 
centre of Strang kfdit usuvenm, with a 
stable r^meofthe Left ftortt for 17 years. 
71)0 stale Is also known for coranunal 
hammy. There exist strong resistance 
movements against commune viotence. 
These blunt di shari> ef tes of coratmoil 
violence observed elievriiere. However, 
neithar Cakucta nor the ttMa of Wa« Bengal 
can remain Isolased frasn the maia i ti eam 
of sodo-economk currents oparadBf in the 
country whaiever be the poUttcai will cd the 
mie Mvemmsrx or of the penpla. There vaa 
a senaa of the pott- Dncern b cf 6 w—minal 
riots in.riie country. As dne rloo affi a em d 
(ha poor, the dueetloft. if Ml the magidliidik 
of the impact obaerved la CakuBa bea nw ’ 
M wWm h ii li b iTi M la dia 11 n fi ba noM gy 


The paper starts wHh a Brief MTvey of the 
ecoaomic factori coBdNIentaf the piM* 19B6 
communal rioo ie the couBUy.atsd an iiuxo- 
ID ^IcuBa’i Infoml aKtor. Then 
we pamun totite male RaiiBfs ^(he study. 

O 

The ceareunal vioknee M bnAe out in 
Indit la (he wake of December 6.1992 was 
(he cuhniaerton of a sarica of evam starting 
hum 19M. The nature of the pa«*l986 
comosiaal vMance haa been di ff e re n t at 
to the one before dda periodOne 
of io chafocterisbes haa baett pre-p l anned 
aoacki oa people eagiged ia utbM mformal 
induetrtai aecaer. Obeanm e^ttw poet* 1986 
riota in Meerut, Mot id a b ad. Ahnwriihad. 
Ahgarh. Delhi and HyderalM (Bagineef 
1984. 19r, 1990. 1992) raveel (h« there 
«ere snacks oa pesy producers, ahopa and 
such ether catabiiafafliencL In (he cma of 
Mahanabn. riots were wc on uek d in dw 
areas lahaHted by hawktfi. veadors, pecy 
ihookspert. and even coaswwrisu labow. 
The OMiae of the vMeece dasra, as idenbfied 
by Guru (1993), wta Imge seek mlirailon 

Trwu I: Lon or BCMHC' 


to Bombay and mushrooming of slum. 
Studies on Sunt noti (Chandra 1993; Sbeft 
1993; Lobe and D'Sousa 1993] show ttHt 
there was a condnuoui increase of workers 
in merpna] induMnes in die decMe preced¬ 
ing (he phenomenon. Vichms included cm* 
dfivees. loon-opererars and other stmilar 
workers engaged la the Informal sector, A 
study on genderaadcominunal riots [Mdua 
and Shah 1992) covering Baruda reached the 
same conclusion. AcconUng to ibis study, 
(he people mosi affected by riots inchiiM 
footwear skiers. *badaJa' embroidery work- 
en and the like. The itudiee pocni out that 
infotmalisation of ptoduedon is urban in¬ 
dustrial areas has bom a donunaiu pcedpt- 
laiing tetor behind communal violence in 
ciiica. 

m 

The vase, heterogeneous stretch of the 
rapidly growtng inramai Merer in Calcutta 
has been an area of tovestigsion for many 
reseafchen.' Hence the fleld of the present 
study ii an already ivell-ldenti 5ed ai^ well- 
iocatedooe. A report prspwud by Boae (1974) 
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M a poini for any attoaive 
wortt on inJonnd aeetor In CriaiOi Other 
■hnhci inJude thoie by Beiiefjee (1990K 
Mikheoee and RKlne (1990) and Ronueei 
0990) Wed Bengal State Planning Board 
atde an exiouive auj iniendve uirvey oa 
the aector jn 1990 Theie, atong wittt tone 
tbuMet on the intormal aector in third vortd 
coanirte^* [Sethuramao 1977. Bromley 
1978a. l97Sb.e(t.|hiiua(thegeiKralcharaC' 
tensiics of dut %tL\ot 

The fludies broadly indicate that there 
ttiM iwo categonei of ihe mtennal sector 
ta Calcutta, asm the other ciiie> of die third 
world One type correapondi to (he lauion 
which IS attached or lied to the formal sector 
byapuitin|>outairan|tnieni Theothertype 
iiiwrauthialihatis unactKNad to (he formal 
aactor This consists of sd^ cm pleyed uruts, 
having an indep en dent production >yMem 
One ^ the am king features of the in^smal 
aacacr m Calcutta is the large number ot 
backyard workshops that ha 1 ^ grown around 
Ihmal sector firms The fonnaJ sector linoi 
Mboontrad lo the small workshops who are 
iMe to produce and sell more chsaply than 
the formal aector sources ot supply Thia is 
•VTdeni m the use of footwear production, 
tiilonng and ocher actrviiiea This category 
of mfoimal secior is tied to the formal 
lector However, there al so exi Ml a sizeable 
volume of employmeni 10 (heothcrctfegory 
Thii tncludei shopowners and individuals 
aeUjtig goods, sellers of person^ and do* 
meauc aervicoi iraivportoperauve.iepair 
personnel, craftsmen, profeaaioaals and 
others This category le unanoched to the 
formal sector 

Prom theeaisieouofthaae twocategones 
It IS obvious that (here is «i elemoM of 
cowplementanty b et we en the formal and the 
informal sacioc Often the fonnal scaor 
maintains its own atabibty at the expense of 
the tied ^pendage of the informal seuor 
As (hw laiter category of (he irtformat sector 
lies at the uul>end of the production pnx ess. 
expfoitation here is the greatest This add)- 
ttooBl dimension of cxplotfioon n missing 
V dmcaae of iheother ciiegoiy of 0« mfonaal 
sector, although deprivation and impov cr - 
tslmseat exist The paper examines whether 
that was a difforeiKia] imped of communal 
vwknee on the two categories along with 
the ganeril impaei 

!V 

The present study took the detaled infor* 
■non of the informal sei.ior tn the city of 
CalcutU Metropolitan Area <CM A) from the 
sttdy conducted by the Sum Planning Board 
(1990) * We selected tbrecUy, and indirectly 
noi-lat areas from amongu the areas of the 
eoeceotration of the iirfomul sector As 
auBboned earlier, noi-lui areas generally 
GDUicKled with (be areas of the concenmon 
of the informal sector Areas of the cowen- 
(rmion of the informal sector are Dumdum, 
Baliaghota, Bhowanipore. Bahgajaiin ad 
Miala (Survey 19901 Directly no(«hi(aceaa 
wart fidiaghaia and Meoabunsa * Mnetly 
not'hn areu were Dtnndum. Bhowanpore. 
Baht^Ht Hid Bcbdi. Samptei were stiuc- 
bM, in die senae dial they were drawn from 


bothoftybtwotypeiofMi Cheamih 
tttm Bgdv dire^ no(4u( aceai ware 
Dhobiate. MabH Ah MirMcha 

All lata In Behaghoaad q 
M eiiabnnu Ctosen nb-nreas under 
uuhnctly effecMd aoani woo ^oag B T 
Road la Dumdum end Chakrabena in 
Bbow am pote 


Dtreedp. ctal4ltaaa ««e MMOfdbnet 
conuMMl violance and aundu w ka ea 
ndiracsly net^ Ms M uet wiinaas any 
dm coontanal vwknee. but were vieiiaa 
of loog drawn curfew hours and nnwuri 
roarding vsotaDce in otha parts of foe edy 
its taid aamptc in the two ewegonaa 

of aty araaa was383. ITw sueofOw sin^ 
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MirMebei Ah Unecomprues w«rdno 57 
. Most of the infbmul icc^ worten were 
engaged in the business of scrap maienals 
The payment is made on a daily bests Mir 
Mdicr AU Lane also dupficates the findinp 
ofMeherAliI^ne We find a concentfiOon 
of sample observaiions of Type V tn the 
region where 100 < V <b |000 With the 
exception of three strap cuttees. three shop 
ownen and five individuals engaged m other 
OCQipalions. the entire set of sampte obser* 
vatrnns fall ui that region Table 2(6) also 
confInnsUus result Table 2(C) arrangeMhe 
data into Type land Type Ucjtegnncs This 
again reveals that avenge V tor Type t is 
higher than average for Type 11 From the 
n«><sl/uctured pan ot the ttuestionnaire wc 
find houses were burnt, products of the 
productive unili were buriu and looted, 
cycles, machinery, tools and I mplcmems were 
either burnt or looted m the entire area 
In Ohobiatalao area we find more or less 
acaaered arrangement ol V with respect to 
different occupations Here also we find a 
concentration ot sample observations in the 
Eone where 100 < V <« \000 Among those 
who worked in scrap plastic uniu. most 
incurred a massive loss ol economK viibi* 
Uty with nine uniii registering V > 2000 and 
9 rMiiienng V in the range 1000 < V ^ 
2000 This IS again aType I informal sector, 
that IS. It IS attached^ a tormal sector and 
the fontul sector has shielded iisell from the 
uncertaiMy by dumping goods tn the mfoi- 
mat units Here also we find a solitary shop 
owner who wu accidentally saved 
In Mir Meher All Lane and Dhobiaialao 
almost all units sullcied a positive loss of 
economic viability in the sense that V > 100 
In Akra Road, most oJ the units were 
tatonng shops, small stationery siores. etc 
Table ^A) reveals that most of these suf¬ 
fered loss ot economic viahiliiy with V > 
2000 The entire set of shops were rendered 
non-viable Again as the tailoring units 
work on a puiling-oui arrangements with 

the formal sector, sve find the phenomenj 
of the dumping nf commodilies and raw 
maienaK just before the not This was 
evident from the answers received trom the 
ROn-Blfuctured part of the questionnaires 
Table 4(6) and 4(0} also corroborate the 
same 

We find a markerfdifference lo the effeci 
of (he not on the indirectly affected areas 
(n both (he areas—Chakrabena and B T 
Road, sve find V tor each umt to be much 
less than 100 In these areas the loss of 
affected populition consisted of human-hoir 
lossescaused by long curfew hours The loss 
was not of long-tcm economic viability 
The artecied persons in the directly hit areas 
suHered a loss of long-term economic viabi¬ 
lity due to loot and arson ul the machines 
We also luid a (hfterensc between the 
dKtcily aflected and indirectly affecied areas 
ui respect ol number of days lost by the 
worfcm Table 7 gives the average number 
of days the workers could noi iRcnd to thar 
jobs in (be two diaunct areas TTie higher 
average in east of directly itfcocd areas is 
due to the maibive loss ol long-term 


e cc fto m ie vsabdtty of producove mett. But 
in caee 9( Che indiitctfy effeoed areas (he 
lots of human boitf was only due lo the 
curfew hours 


The dilfereniia] impect of commuoal 
yiotoKc upon directly and indnctly affected 
areas ooly poini to the feci ihei (he not was 
no( allow^ to spread beyond (he arees of 
initial aResk This mens that the not was 
sporadic The second feature brou^ out by 
study IS ihedifferentiaJ imped of die not 
among the affeded populaboe tn the mior- 
mal sector itself The pan of (be informal 
stcior that is tied lo the formal sector ful¬ 
lered a greater loss of economic viability 
ihan the indeperHlcM omu This is due to (he 
fact tiui loreW sector units have maiMiincd 
their own Mabilicy by using these poor sec¬ 
tors as dumping pounds Thus these umis 
wer e rendered non-wabte Ihesdf-employed 
category or Type M also suffered a tremcft- 
dogs loss, but tlKdepce ISmudiless Hence 
the study shows that nois are mam festal ions 
^auaek cm poor by vested interests and are 
never free ol dass-biate 
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Spatial Dimension of Accderation of Economic 

Growth in India 

Ravfadre H DbokJdft 

This study of 20 slate eeonomUs of India oytr the period 1960-61 to J9S9-90 reveals that the phenomenon of 
acceUrotion in economk growth is jpatiaUy dispersed and covers about two-thirds of the national economy. The study 
also finds that most of the states experiencing growth acceleration are relatively less well off. There are marked 
tendencies for convergence of long-term economic growth rose among Indian states. The growth experience and 
development strategies differ significantly among states. The leading states also show different patterns of growth. 
In the Indian industrial sector, the existence of a sharp north-south divide is fiirther corroborated. 


I 

Introdactioa 

INDIA hasMperienced maiked eecekmion 
in economic growth around the lete 70t 
end early ftOt. A iharp increeie in the long* 
term growth nue of reel domesiic product 
from less ihan 3.5 per cent in ihe eeiiier 
period lo mare than 5 per cent in (he later 
period h reported in aeveral atudies [e g. 
Nagri^ 1990 and l991;Bhargavaand Joshi 
1990; Cancih 1992: etc). Ganeih (1992) 
has examined ihe sectoral dimension of 
such acceleration in India's growth rate. 
He considered the standard three sector 
ciusiricaiicn of the primary, secondary 
and leniary sectors. Col dar and Seth( 1999) 
considered spatial variations in the growth 
of the registered manufacturing sector of 12 
miy or state economies. l^i r TitKlingi reveal 
considerahic variation in the growth 
experience of state economies in iodia. 
They also traced the deceleration in 
industrial growth after the mid* 60s and the 
recovery after the mid*70s to the 
intertemporal variations in indosirial 
growth experienced by five state economies 
of Bihar. West Bengal. Ori ssa. Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh which account for about one- 
third of India's registered manufaciunng 
sector. However, there is hardly any effort 
to address the question of identifying the 
regions which might have triggered the 
acceleration in overall growth. It would 
also be informative and imponaot to 
examine whether the acceleratioo in the 
Indian growth rate is on account of (he 
economically better off states or 
economically poorer states. Similarly, it 
needs to be investigated whether the 
phenomenon of accderation is coDllned 
only to a small geographicai regioo or coven 
a large region; whether it ia cefiectinicd in 

some specific parts of Ihe couitry or is 
geognphicaUy widespread. In the present 
paper, an attempt is made to investigaie 
these queadoiij. 

The next section ia devoted lo the 
dlicuaiiott of the methodology followed and 


data used is the pr es ent study. In (he third 
secUoo. we eiareine the questioo of the 
regional spread of the phenomenoft of 
acceleratioo of the overall growth of real 
domesiic product in India. The question ol 
identifying the state e c ono mi es whKh might 
have led the acederaiion io the Indian 
growth rate is investigated in Ihe fourth 
section. There we also examine the 
behaviour of growth paths of individual 
state economies in the primary, secondary 
and tertiary sectors separately. The fifth 
section is devoted to (he discussion of 
growth experience of the lagging stale 
economies. The sixih and flnat section 
lurnmarisei the main findings of Ihe study. 

D 

Methodology emd Data 

Methodolofically there are two distinci 
questions which one can address: (a) To 
establish lhai (he tine (rend has shifted 
front a given year. It involve* dividing 
(he lime series iMO sub-periods with the 
given year as a dividing line and esIaMishiitg 
that the tread rates of growth in the two 
sub-periods differ significantly. In this 
case, the given year or the dividing line 
is chosen exogenously of the data set. 
Generally, in practice, it is chosen quite 
arbitrarily, (b) The other question is to 
identify the exac} year m which the time* 
(rend has shifted, if ai all. In this case, (he 
year of shift in tbc trend is treated 
endogenously and the year is idcDUfied 
with the help of the given time series data 
ooly. In the case of India, most of the 
studies investigating the acceleration in the 
growth have addreaiad the first quesrioit 
of establishing whether India experienced 
a shift in her tiroe'irend during (be 
exogenously chosen year whkh diffeied 
from Study to Study. [See. Nagrgl 1990aftd 
1991; Bhargava aod Joshi 1990; Ooldar 
and Seth 1989; etc.) Only Gaoesb (1992) 
atiempied the second question of 
ideati^ng the year of shift id the time 
trend from the given dme series date. 


The standard methodology adopted to 
address the question (a) of establishing a 
shift in the irend during the chosen year 
is to fit a kinked trend line with the kink 
occurring at the chosen year. This is 
accomplished by fitting the following 
regression equation IGuJarati 1988. p4SS]: 

(J) U Y( - ■ bi 4 e (t-i*) D 4 u, 

where Ln Y( represents neiural logarithm 
of income (or ^pendent variable) in the 
year i. (' is the chosen year of shift in the 
trend. Dll Ihe dummy variable which takes 
value i for years after 1 * endxeruotherwise, 
u, is the error term, and a.h and c are 
coefTicienis to estimated. The coefficient 
b represents the growth rate and the 
coefficiem c can be interpreted as the 
magnitude of the shift in Use growth rile 
after the chosen year i*. The siailsiical 
significaiKc of ihe coerftcieni c would, 
thus, establish whether the time (rend riilftad 
during (he chosen year. The sign aod value 
of c would establish respectively (he 
direcUon and magnitude of (he shift if 
found statistically significant. 

In order to investigate question (b) of 
identifying (he year of shift, the usual 
procedure urould be to apply the switching 
regression technique and xhen carry out (he 
tesi suggested by Quandt (19S8). Ganesh 
(1992) followed (he same proc^uit but 
following Moschos (1989). applied a lest 
equivalent to the one suggested by Quandt 
(1958). The whole procedure consists of 
estimating regrt.^sion equation (I) given 
above separately for alternative values oft* 
around the likely point of shift in the trend 
The most a^iropriatc year of break is (hen 
identified as the optimal value of t* for 
which Ihe corresponding regression hds 
maximum r-squere [Silb«r 1974| or has 
maxi num (• val ue of the coefficient c in ihe 
abovemeniioned equation (I) (Moschos 
1989). We have used the same procedure 
with switching regression lechnlqua but 
after correcting for the first order 
auiocorrelation through Cochrane-Orcuii 
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While contiMfli ibe (cgnul Mpeca of 
growth acGeierilion. k m»y be of mieM 
whether Kite ecoooouee iIm 
eiperieoced te shift a their growth p«h 
dy^ the sane ye« IB which the MtNQ M 
e eapcrteiiced the BccetefUioB ib the 

growth. Thli uerciae which it eeitkd ooi 
ia the followmg lectioo. woold bdp to 
BKamine the feogrifiUcBl sproed of the 
pheeomenOB of growth tceeleraiioB. 
Obvioiwly. ooe does OM expect that the 
ptMnorncnoB woikd be i|md over all the 
eUie ecoQOOiiea In the country. By 
eataUUhing the regMiw experiencing the 
growth ecceleratioB limultneously with the 
ntf one! ecoooiny. It would be poeeiMe lo 
teat the hypotheaea about the proponno of 
chi economy, the geograp hiCi l cofta BttBhon 
ie Che economy, and the nature of die atate 
economiea (rich or poor) cxpenencing the 
phwomenon of growth aceeletation. 
However, in order to identify the state 
ocoQOiniei, or a part thereof, which 
triggered forces ultimately leadtng to the 
growth aceeleraiion of the national 
eoonomy, we Nve to tdeadfy the years of 
bieoh of time trend in different lectori of 
each economy. By conaiderlBg the 
sequencing of the optimal time potnu 
abowing the break in the Uicie trend of 
dlfterenirociofitincoma indifrereniMfea. 
valuable insights in the pcocew of growth 
acceleration of the naitonil economy can 
be gained. Both these exeroses have been 
carried out and the results arc discussed le 
the following two wetioos. 

The bake dua used In the pr eaen i Mudy 
are obtained from the wious volumes oi 
the CSO pubHcatktt on Errimoter q/Suse 
Ihmttnc ProAact. It is poasIWe ID get a 
cowpreabie set oft ci io n ably long time icfiet 
of dau on SDP for 20 atree economiea in 
India. These 20 statee art mentioned in the 
ftrtf cotumn of all the taMea given here. The 
concept of SDP used w the present ndy 
is a Mt domeHk induct cocKcpt and U 
barod on income originreiog in Cbe Me 
cHhre dian income aceniag to the aiaaa. ITre 
thfei^aectorclaaliftcatlon is aiaocMldcred 
in the Kudy. Ihe prieury sector conmaia of 
agriculture and dtied activittei. ftaheiy. 
foremry, and ntinlng and quanymg lo^ 
sectors. *nke secondary sector inclodea 
■—iftmiring nrairnugion. midolacWcify. 
gas and wwer supply. Hie tertiary sector 
cemphaea Ae rest of the suh-aecton. Ihe 
CBO pubUeadens on SDP do iwc p rovid e 
Mb onSDPat uni tom eonatant price 

for a given aute over the wbedepBriod from 
196(^61 to 198^9(1 In ortcr to Imre a 


break up for endi of the sude emootiee « 
1980-81 oonnanc prices. Che uMOl procedure 


cT Uiil foe Meet by ctagli^ Ibi bm 
of ceaM fvicei la fofoMd. ftr MMyi 
Pnderiv bowew. foe SDP eritoMaa rea re 
1970-71 iricro. Tfoda I pnvidBi M broke 
kaforrereka oB foe preiod for which SDP 
data «w obtawed for each Me for foe 
pre ron t reedy. 



Cancah <1992) haa kdeadfied cbe year 
198142 ae foe sure M^pr ^ ^ 
break is foe titwe Bind of real knrorro In foe 
Indian e co ere y . Hia fiadreg is broed ee a 
long rtiae aeries of gna dcoMtic product 
(GDP) re 191041 prtcro from M yore 
1930-51 to 199-90. la oMrtteiMBC foe 
qnestken of re|ion4l spread of the 
pheaomenoa of accikerreioe la foe overeU 
growth of red la coow to ladka. thareforw. 
foe year 191142 my hacaarideredasihe 
givea point of break to foe Bind tree of 
powfo for each of foa nrea ecooottiea 
PoOowlog foe baked Bead hoe (equation t) 
method described ki foe p re vio us section, 
it is possible to aartmaie foe regretnee with 
the help of overall real SDP for every state 
ecoaony. The reeulti art reported in 
Table 2. 

l>e reauka reported to TMa 2 todicree 
tore foe baked Bend haa equation ftti vcey 
well to foe scree level Tito SDP aeries. Tim 
goodness of foa fh rtveatod by the r-iquaic 
reatiitic is exccAear to foe case of every reate 
economy wKbout aicepdon ^mlariy, (he 
baric bM nro of (coeffkcfcnl b in 
foe cqureion I abore) ka alao sotisdeaUy 
highly significiiii to ail the 20 state 
eceacretica. ft ia only the foifl p—nea u e 
ofequMioo (1) abovetodforetog foeateni 
ef ac i xkirek on or d ac U ac a tion that tores out 
lo be streitacaBy tigniflroro only to a few 
state econooiei. to aa m 9 aa U ere of foe 
20 stale ecanomies. the tofft paranetre does 
not tun ore to be rerekreknlly tipificaK 
even re 10 per eroi level of tignlfirjnrr. 
Thus, foe p hrmwe n of foe brrok ia dm 
trend nae ^ growfo obaarvwd for the ladkan 
acoocroy is foe yror 198142 Is not evaniy 
s p rea d Rgmatty bre hea o ccro wd My n 
some parts. The states where clear 
ac ceki a tie c to the growth ks cutobttfoed to 
foe ytro 198142 mt rremtoa (1.14 pro 
cent), Mofoiya Predeeh 0M pro cero), 
Mahroroton (1.74 pro era). TVIp«a( 1.70 
percca). Uttar Praderii (XSl procca), and 
Were Bengti (117 pro eeaX Bte < 1.87 pro 
cea) rod Assam (1.17 pro eea) alee 
esparkneed acc d ecretoi to foair Bend rem 
of growth but foe toM of statistical 
slfAlflcanca of foa panaeter li 

a onmwhre kere to forir cant, 

though wkh awe foan 15 pro cea tovri cf 


poaMve foift to forir ttom Md dal^ 
191141 All foaroremreaycepiKapatrito 
ex prel mee d foe a c c el LT i ti o n ia foair grow fo 
me ata rree watt above foe one exparianead 
by foa Indian eeonoay (1.43 pro eea)* 
T^ la not aurpriBing beetuis a toM 
number of aiitoa did not axparienee any 
sMft to forir Bari me of growth during 
I98M2. Heaee foa aadonal average geu 
pulled down as eomimred to foe itaM 
where the shift to the trend can be 
eatsMiahed during 1911-82. 

Once It ia BccMxl fore foa phanonenon 
of growfo accelentioe from 198142 can be 
ereabhshed only to tix to eight scales out of 
20 reree aoeooRiles to todia. it ii totereitini 
to exrenina (he charaetorirekev 9f (hsae Ux 
to eight state econeatia. PlMly. itii worth 
Botiag fore foeae rerea are gemnphically 
M«drod cover a ter area. In ima ri 
foe nnaa, tbaes stata eovro all foe five 
MM. vtoMrih. east, wat looforeriansriL 
Secondly, otoit of focae itaie eeonomia are 
lags to lanns of population, geogrigh ka l 
ares. etDptoytnent and Income. Tl^ in 
aggragres. account for approxinaieky ^ to 
70 par cca shrew ia foa Indian economy. 
Thus, although the phenomenon of 
growth accrierreion from 1981-82 in foe 
Indian econeay was not evenly spread 
geograpMeaDy. it li reasonably wriespread. 
Thirdly, all foM atala except Mabareihtn 
are sot economically very well off u 
coBiproed 10 foe national average. In fact, 
Bforo. Madhya Pradeah and Ultre Pradesh 
roe among foe poorest states in terrns of per 
capita tocome in the country. Moreover, 


IfMi I. Tore Saaro Data cm SDP iy SrAire 
Goronrero at Snny 


SUtoi 

Tom Period No of Ob« 

1 

servttion 

3 

1 AaMi 

<196041 to 1988-89) 

29 

2 Ifwrto 

1 (197fo71 to 1989-90) 

20 

3 Am 

(1970*71 to )9l9-9fo 

20 

4 BM 

<196041 to ]9t»-90> 

30 

S OMre 

(196041 to 1989-90) 

30 

4 Hwywm 

<196546 to 1989-90) 

23 

7 HP 

<196741 to 1989-90) 

23 

8 JreriR 

(196041 to 191849) 

29 

9 rwrotati 

1 ;196041 to 1989-90) 

30 

10 Kreria 

(196041 to 198940) 

30 

11 MP 

<196041 to 1989-90) 

30 

12 hrehwfo 

rod 96041 to 198940) 

30 

13 hfroipro 

(19604) to 199091) 

31 

14 OriiM 

<186041 to 1989401 

30 

19 PMfo 

<196546 to 198940) 

29 

IS ‘-j 

(196041 to 1988-89) 

29 

17 TN 

(196041 to 198940) 

30 

IITriprot 

<196041 to I98MQ) 

38 

19 UP 

<196041 to 198940) 

30 

20 WfoMti 

<196041 to 199849) 

29 
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iB ttaiir fiowih (MB b ii«> pbeoDoaniL Ite 
fwwih ac MkiMi o B to (he hdiM 
Mmtohm hM reikMfiy Bun 
todwely. 

ScvenI of db li^ltog MMe hTB «Md 
imtagfebiively fipiiflyate 198142 • 
Mopend to toe oedtor plHM. 0« (heotos 

hmd, toe itM wltoto grew npUly dvtof 
(he period prior to l98t-82 have oot 


in dutr loog-iBin ^owth iBee. The toMr- 
Rale wtoOoB to Ibe loeg-tana eci o B ow fc 
growth in Indto Menu io have wrtorwl 
conakSentHy efts 198142. Ihe r e whnr y 
for equtUiy in die overall growth rate of 
mcomee among ftttee haa Intereatlag 
tnpliettioai oa facior efnoeney Md lieeea 
oe tocior nwardi and reaowta alloeabee 
acroei uea. AiRintog that toe richer Raiea 
are aavtog and tovBRlng a greaier praporttoe 
of (hetf tocemetoaa the poonr Raaca.aqatoRy 
of thdr growth ifl^lee one of toe foUowtog: 
(I) (he incremental capital •output raiie 
OCOR) li higher for the richer aoaee aad 
lower for the poorer RMea; or (ti) ca pital 
movce horn the richer Ritoa to toe poorer 
Ratea. If capUai flowa from toe rkher to toe 
poorer Aaiea. the labour migration to toe 
loverae dlrectioo wouW redoceboptoto 
}obe would be created to the poorv 
and leu to (he lichor RMce. If. however, 
capital doe* not now frecn the ricbff to (he 
poorer Raiea. the capital woeld be ea ndiB 
toe ume cate of itoira io (he richer atiM 
a» la the poorer itete*. But. then. Ugber 
IC^ in Ihe richer RMea areeld imply a 
lower labour coR per iralt of toveWMOl to 
toe ncher rttou than to (he poorer Raiea.* 
Thw. (he richer RRM wordd he apeetoUtoag 
to Dore cipiial'iDleiulve coamodtoea and 
(be poorer nRea in more lahoitf*inaHMlve 

cfmkaBfM ritA mto 

alio check (he lAour migraiioe from toe 


factor prioee would alao 
emoiif atotoa. WhR ta more 


to 


toe gtobaBiaCMB and HbereHaation of toa 
lodiRi economy would Impcee mo^ Ughar 
burden and p^ of ctnorural ad juatweni 
and reatructurliM on toe richer RRea aa 
comptoed to Ihe poorv Ritoa. b to dutoe 
poitobic dbR the poorer Rtona would attnd 
to gain ngnifictoidy Old of (he opeuiag up 
of the ******^ ccoeomy. lo u rdre to i 

riat ai to d 


after toe growto 
la 

relcitot to faenc gaowth. Iwtor 



to Irtitifj (he 


alhtoflcenl tolft to (he dan trend of (htor 
income, the technlqoe of awitehing 
r^RiMOA daaerfbed to (he Seetieo D above 
waa followed. Ai noted toere»all reperetona 
were corrected for the firat order 
auteconetotwo by MlowiagtheCeebrinh- 
OiPRi Imerahve procedure*. If (he aUft 
c wi ned out to be ttariadeaftp 


Ture 3: BnwMto CO TamiD iMi to (toowni AHB Siw w Tim MM Statb 

BCMMS w Ym mi42 


glM 

TMIte 

3 

... 

3 

R-$4M 

5 


3.l3<tlA9> 

087(045) 

0.9611 

3 AimM 

7.36(13.99) 

^40 (-044) 

09tM 

3 ACM 

3.90 (7d6> 

147(1.73) 

0.9IQ2 

1 Bite 

2.79(K.93> 

147 0.56) 

0.9731 

9 Ototet 

9.9d<ll^> 

1 10(0.95) 

094S7 

8 Itoryme 

5J»(I7J0) 

0.22(049) 

0.9757 

7 HP 

3.93(1243) 

066(1.11) 

0.9996 

1 iredh 

442(309) 

0.92 (-1.13) 

0.9900 

9 rretetoa 

347(3640) 

1.14(130) 

0.9896 

10 KaiB* 

346(840) 

•4L65(-047) 

0.9873 

11 hre 

474<lQ4n 

3.69 <3.93) 

0.9429 

12 hWreten 

X7D()3.)6} 

1.74(1.99) 

0.9910 

13 hMpv 

644(19 96) 

-146 (-149) 

0.9959 


477(740) 

-l.r<-084) 

09395 

19 9«to* 

540(2242) 

0.16(046) 

09953 

Id B#Rte 

340(1112) 

049(0.4(9 

09144 

17 TreBfto* 

2430448) 

071(1.01) 

0.9643 

11 THpM 

341 (134^ 

1.70(1.79) 

0.9745 

H UP 

1790647) 

161 (347) 

0.9667 

20 WaatBi^ 

1450849) 

117(3.99) 

0.9845 

Altodto 

X92(II.7D) 

1.63(640) 

09971 


Nmt. 0) Wfimtop—touurreman^retotcftheuweipendtogoRheenofdnpanMR. 
(to Ohire>whreu(.i»<toMto*itM*fl.34.2llivi<2»Olewl)ireiitifi>lymBliM 
cMtomiR tdpar Btl*rel.3pif**iBlpiulied I par uei hvel fiBmhvaly. 
tlif) Tto(hnw^iMMiMatirenfioiieaidtorerehC*chfire OrciinhifaM»rprBa>toi*. 
Beporaad R4grerc* aa* totwire orlaeal varitoha. 
hmmu: 01 haatoaDweatoCSChbinMia^SDP.toftoeMvohiMe. 

(i) f<arhB^imMtonBtBaato«.OMto(l992). 


Taeu 

13: toreute v Ttew 

tom or OnowTH ahd Poasiiu Sunii w Total SOP 

V bcUMpTAm 

SiM 

Trteter 

3 

SWAPvwwur 

3 

OpeiM] YauofSIiifl 

4 

5 

1 A^tov 

147 ai6) 

214(342) 

196M9 

09701 

2 AretoBh 

ri 7.10 Q440) 



09997 

3 Anini 

116(649) 

276(345) 

1979-re 

0.9654 

4 Mte 

016(040) 

360(3.76) 

196748 

0.9900 

5 OtoaM 

lOSCTXIT) 

140(264) 

1973-74 

09631 

6 nwjte 

549(3049) 


• 

09756 

7 .V 

IMQXM 

249(111) 

I98X46 

0.9679 

9 SmdZ 

441(3194) 

-3 04 (-1.99) 

191546 

09912 

9 Kuteto 

a 3.73 (3445) 

164041) 

I9I^86 

09MS 

10 Caate 

3JI (19.74) 

-105 (-547) 

I97^73 

09902 

11 HP 

191(1040) 

349(4.79) 

1979-re 

09494 

12 

■* 249(6.74) 

1.95(102) 

1972-73 

0.99S 

13 

541 (13.97) 

-149 (-1.79) 

1977-71 

0.9863 

14 Oriau 

1OlIO(I340 

•7.16 (-1309 

196748 

0.9617 

15 PRtoh 

105(3545) 

• 


09953' 

16 Blieiite 

1 146(17403 

- 

- 

09139 

HTtotoM 

te 177(2)4to 



09639 

Ulriprea 

243(1)49) 

137(740) 

1972-73 

09159 

19 UP 

• 110(947) 

242 (6.15) 

1974-75 

0.9755 

38 tote Bar 

te 349(19409 

156(4.11) 

191143 

0.9850 

ABtote 

342(9).7to 

143(6.10) 

mi-n 

09971 




iMfiBficAiMly different from zero even at 
10 per cent levet of siyiificMce ifl eH tbe 
ellemetive reireuion^ (ned, the shift 
Venable was dropped and the simple log* 
linear time trend equttion was fift^ This 
exercise was earned out for mcomes of all 
the 20 states in the three broad sector* and 
(he total iif ill sectors The results are 
reported in Tables 1 to 6 

Table 3 presents the optimal year of shift 
and the esutnaies of (he basic trend rate of 
growth as well as tite shift parameier for total 
real income (SDP) in all the 20 state 
econoffltes and all India Itcan he seen from 
the (able that Arunachai Pradesh. Haryana 
Puruab. Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu did ool 
ezpenenceany significant sluti in their nme 
trend over the penod under Mnsideraiion 
treble 0 Out of these. Anmachal Prmkih 
Haryana and Pun|ah <.an he considered as 

'tugh growth stales since their trend rate of 
growth ism excess of the basic growth rale 
of the Indian economy until 1981 112 (3 52 
per€ent)byinore(hon25perccn(ofi( Out 
of the remaimng 15 lUte economies wbch 
Mpenenced sigfliflcant shift in their time 
istnd of income u some year during the 
penod under consideration as many as 
nine stales turned from low or medium 
growth economies to the high growth 
economies These states in the alphihetical 
order are Assam Gujarar. Himachal 
Pradesh Karnataka. Madhya Pradesh. 
Maharuhtra. Tripura. Uttar ^adesh, and 
West Bengal Out of the remaining stales 
Andhra Pradesh and Bihar experienced 
signil leant acceleration during the late 6(h 
to turn into medium growth states from low 
growth states However after l98l«B2,lhey 
have again vlided down the relative scale 
since the national growth rate got 
accelerated too Jammu and Ki^shmir and 
Kerala were medium growth states but 
experienced significant deceleration in thar 
grosnh to become tow growth state of late 
Manipur and Onssa started off as high 
growth slates bui experienced considerable 
deceleration in their growth with the result 
(hit Onssa became medium growth ami 
now alow grosvih state and Manipurtumed 
into a medium growth state Thus, grosvih 
experience differs considerably among 
states in India during the penod under 
cofuuleraiion 

Another important observation from 
Table 3 is (hat dilfereni state economies 
experienced shift in their time trend of 
Income m different years spread over tbe 
whole time span underconsiderauon There 
IS hardly any appreciable clustering of suies 
in any year dunng the penod expenencing 
ihifit. particularly acceleration This 
esieniially captures the location and nature 
of growth impulses experienced over time 
in the Indian economy Considerable gains 


la lennr of higher growth unth eqvty 
couM be obtained by stmegictUy eon* 
centntiai effort! 10 the states like Kenla. 
Jammu md Kashmir. Manipur. Onaaa. 
RajasthMi and Tanil Nadu ’niese states 
could be Rimed into growth states 
With plaiaed efiorts 
The sequencieg of the optimal yeerx of 
shiR experienced by Afferent states u 
revealed by Table 3 suggests about the 
slates which migb have led the process 
that culminaied into growth acceleration of 
the Indian economy dunng the 80s As 
noted eariict. Aruaachal Pradesh, Punjab 
and Haryana were already the high growth 
stales and contiiwcd to be so throughout 
(he penod under considerauen The states 
which might have tnggered (be process of 
grosvih jccckeraijon in (he Indian economy 
am the ones which expanencad significant 
aaelcrvion in their growth rates to lum 
into high growth states Maharashtra and 
Tnpuri were the firai to eipenence such 
in acceleration in the year 1972-73 
followed closely by Gujarat m 1971 74 
and Uttar Pradesh in 1974-75 After i 
considerable lag Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh also turned into bgh growth states 
in 1979 to On margin, this svould hive 
tilted ihc balance (or the naiiona' average) 
also to kbit to the high growth path The 
roots of India v growth accekralion 
however can be traced to (he growth 
experience of Mahamshtn. Gujarat and 
Unar Pradesh It is intefeslini to note that 
ill these three stales cxpenenccd very 
different growth impulses The forces 
responsible lor their lurning into high 


growth HatM fron the nadiutt or low 
grosvth stnea artitio sAwaooiUy ddfoem 
Sectoral growth padu and possible ahiftt 
therein in di^ereot sute economies of India 
as reponed to TaUei 4 to 6 provide useful 
utst^KsiiuoEbeirgrowthexpeneace Itcan 
be seen fhwi these tables that Maharashtra, 
the first Indian stale to turn into a high 
growth slate m 1972-73 from a moderately 
growing sute did not experience any sbR 
in the growth path ol either primary or 
secondary sector dunng (he entire period 
under consideraiion The shift in the 
growth path of the tertiary sector in 
Maharashtra came u late ai 1984-85 Thu 
apparently puzzling case can be resolved 
if we consider tbe magnitude of the long¬ 
term growth rates of Maharashtra's three 
sectms Maharashtra’s pnmaiy sector grew 
•t less than half (he rates of its secondary 
and ternary sectors Significant sirocturd 
ihanges in the economy would have, 
therefore, led Maharashtra to turn imo a 
highgrowtheuinomy around 1972*73 Once 
the eiiOnomy settled down, sgain it would 
become a moderately growing economy ai 
compared lo (he national average However, 
in 1984 85, It expenenced a major shift in 
Its tertiary sector growth It it is due lo 
increased activities on infrasirucluril front 
tbe vecondary sector would experience i 
shirt in its growth path in subsequent years 
It was not posuble to venfy this because our 
senes is only up to 1989 90 
1he expenence ol Gujarat, another 
imponant state to ingger acceleration m 
(he economy is very different from 
Maharashtra's Gujarat turned into a high 


Txtua EmkccvB d TtFNo Ratt^ or OaovTH AHO PosuiiF Slum IN 
PamuKT 5cK Ilia or iNoiAn Statvs 


Sia» 

I 

Tiend Rale 

2 

Shirt Psnmeier 

3 

Opbmal Year of Sbrt 

4 

R 3quare 
5 

I Andhra 

1 88(818) 



077(7 

2 Anmachal 

4 52(1142) 

394(591) 

197980 

09153 

^ Assam 

351(11 14) 


w 

09357 

4 Bihsr 

l94t84S) 

• 

w 

07820 

5 Gujarv 

310(448) 

-6 94 (-2 24) 

I9S2U 

04085 

6 Haryana 

367(1264) 

• 

- 

0 8760 

7 HP 

ISJ (843) 

A 

• 

06913 

8 i»IX 

2 73(15 57) 

66^ (-2U) 

I9SS 66 

0 8953 

9 Kwiui^ 

2 50(19 43) 


A 

09190 

10 Koala 

103(296) 


• 

0 8096 

It MP 

192(669) 

• 

• 

06418 

12 Mshanshtra 

222(509) 

W 


07784 

13 Manpor 

5 78(8 04) 

-411 (-320) 

I9T7 78 

09121 

14 On^ 

13 44(136) 

'98l(-5 63) 

1965 66 

09344 

H Punjab 

429(22 32) 


A 

09127 

16 Rsjasdua 

3 19(9 16) 

- 

• 

07557 

17 TwcMl Nady 

04) (1 84) 

• 

• 

01216 

18 Tnpuiu 

265(2115) 


• 

09302 

19 UP 

134(3 52) 

161076) 

1973-74 

08112 

20 West Bengal 

228(U9I) 

502(512) 

1912*83 

09473 

All India 

222^54) 

086(2 39) 

1979-80 

09757 


Hms and Socnat are the same as 1aUe 2 above 



pvwtb nftt wten iti Mitey 

lector eKpfhenced i Airpiocnue of 3.11 
perceataio pomu io lU growth. In (he 
fcllowlng year iu leccodiry lecior 
eapericnoed i tubtUMial rite is the growth 
by 3.05 percentage points to firmly put the 
stale ecoQomy on the accelerated growth 
path. It li well known that Gojarai 
emphasised the strategy of physical 
infrastructural development le^lng to 
induitriaJiution. Ilie empirical evideoce 
sugfBsti that the strategy has been 
successful. OtOarat. however* sllded down 
the relative scale and became only a 
moderately growing state after the national 
average rose in 1941 *02 largely because 
h experienced a sharp deccleretion in its 
agricultural growth by 6.^ percentage 
poi nti I n 19824 3. Water s bortage and I ack 
of adequate irrigation facilities accounted 
for such a disaster. Since the industrial 
base of the state was considerabl) 
diversiHad by then, ihe long«tenn growth 
in the secondary and tertiary sector could 
be sustained in Uie face of substantial 
negative grow I h in I he primary sector. Now 
is the lime for Gujarat to concentrate on 
the infrastructural investments In the 
primary sector. If it van somehow regain 
its previous trend rate of growth in the 
primary sector. It iBis the potential to again 
turn into a high growth state 
The case of Utur Pradesh (UP) yet 
another important slate to lead the growth 
acceleration in the national economy, ia 
different from both Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. UP turtted into a high growth state 
in the year I97i*75 expenerving a more 
than 100 per cent nsc in its overall trend 
rate of growth, It would have given a 
substantial boost io the national economy 
but nol sufficient to shift its growth path. 
The growth strategy of UP was based on 
emphasising primary production which 
would, in turn, lead to industrialisation and 
growth of services would then follow. The 
primary sector in UP experienced a more 
than 125 per cent rise In its trend rate of 
growth in the year 1973^74. Such a sharp 
rise in the long run growth rate would not 
have been possible unless it was 
accompanied by significant resource 
productivity Increase. U would, therefore, 
imply that the primary sector in UP could 
release resources for the growth of (he 
other sectors in the economy apart from 
providing increased supply of raw 
materisis. The secondary sector io UP 
experienced a significant acceleration of 
2.6) percentage points in its growth in Ihe 
next year* i e, 1974*75 fuming the whole 
lUie economy intoahig^ growth state. TIm 
service sector in UP reipoAded later agaio 
wllh a remarkable rise I n its long run growth 
rate by 2.70 percentage points in the year 


197^77. h ii iDlmtifti la aose that the 
sane seqaeaciag of the aadoraJ growth 
acce le r a ti on caabeobservedfafthanaae^ 
eeoeony later dunng I979*g0lo 1982*S3 
UP, ibmfore. again sUded back to a 
moderately growing ecoaomy relati vely to 
the national average afUr 191142. A 
significant shift ia Ibe growth stmegy is 
needed if UP has to tun again into a high 
growth state. 

The growth experience of Assam and 
Madhya Pr^eeh (MP) la agaiD difTertnt 
from the ones of Mahmsfacra,, Gujarat and 
UP. Both these states turned into high 
growth stales in 197^40 and were 
responsible on margin in shifting the 
national average growth lo a higher level 
in 1911 *12. Neither of them experienced 
any sign! ficant shi ft in ihei r primary sector 
growth over the period under coASidMion. 
Both, Assam and MP experienced sport in 
their industrial growth and then in the 
ternary sector growth. Assam umd into 
a high growth itaiein 197940 with a sharp 
increase in m secondary sector growth of 
the order of 10.62 percentage points 
accompanied by 1.61 percentage poini 
increase in iu teftiary sector growth in the 
same year. Considering the magnitudes of 
the ^Ifiin the time trend of the two sectors, 
it can be argued that predominant influence 
in Asum is likely lo be the growth io 
secondary sector which would have led to 
expansion in the service sector in the state 
economy. In MP. the increase in indusinil 
growth of a relatively small magnitude of 
0,65 percentage poinis occurred in 1V71>79. 
It was followed by a remartabic 150 per 
cent increase in die long run growth rate 


of tettiary wclorin 1979-80. Theaecondary 
and leniary sectors of MP an likely lobe 
the beoelidary of the spurt of activities io 
die oeighbouriDf states of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and UP over continued period of 
lime. The linkage theory appears , to bive 
worked considering the dine tag involved 
end geography of the slates Involved. The 
Assam phenomenon, however, seems to 
be more on account of the c^l discovery 
and the development related with it. Thus, 
while MP can be considered a follower or 
a net beneficiary of increasing growth 
elsewhere, Assam represents anew impulse 
of growth in the national economy. 

Sequeniiilly. the next state to experience 
significant increase in iu overall growth 
rate it West fi«i|al (WB) in 1962*63 
followed by Himachal Pradesh (HP) and 
Kamaukain 198546. All these three states 
experienced a very similar magnitude of 
about 2.5 percentage points increase in 
their long •term growth rues. WB achieved 
an eariy break through in the growth of Its 
tertiary sector in the year 1972*73. 
However. U was not sufficient to match tbe 
national average In the sector. It was only 
when it achieved a spectacular increase in 
the growth rate of lu primary sector in 
1982-63 that it showed equivalent 
performance in overall growth as Ihe 
national average. Although spurt In the 
primary sector growth of WB represents 
fresh stimulus to tj>e national economy, U 
is surprising lo find iu secondary and 
teftiary sectors not responding unlike In 
the caK of UP. While HP represenu a case 
of exclusive leniary sector led accelerailoo 
in the overall growth in the ectmomy, the 


TfUU 5: Estmato or TacNO Ratb or Gtowm a p<o Possiau Shifts in 
S acoMMXr Sarrot or Indian Smtgs 


Sues 

Trewlh^ 

Shift PiraweKf 

Optsmal Yearof Shifl 

R-Sqoare 


l 

2 

3 

4 

$ 


1 Afldhra 

2 ArwKM 

487 (30.69) 
5dOtS.90l 

- 


0.9936 

0.8420 

1 

3 Aaaa 

0^(036) 

10.62(5.90) 

1979-60 

0.9401 

■.K 

4 Bihw 

5.15 (t8.99) 

).89 (llgj 

1980-61 

0.9761 


5 Gvjarai 

3J7t 13.50) 

3.05(6.21) 

1975-76 

0.9907 

6 HaryM 

6.73 (26.67) 

1.42 <(.94) 

1981-82 

0.9187 


7 HP 

3.47(9.72) 

- 


0.9282 

1 

8 Ja^K 

6S7(28.SJ) 



0.9801 


9 Kanaiaka 

$56(33 56) 



0.9935 

. a 

•V 

IO KenU 

696(11.3^ 

-4,64(402) 

1972-73 

0.9667 


n MP 

4.98(29.25) 

O.kS (2.00) 

1978-79 

0.9910 


12 MateMhoa 

4il (32.55) 



0.9939 


13 MampHr 

4.13(3.15) 

4.32(4.13) 

1969-70 

0.995$ 

'i 

' h 

14 Oriua 

$.33 (I3d2) 

- 

- 

0.9570 

15 Pi^ 

5.74(27.60) 

3.07(301) 

1984-85 

0.9944 • 

Ik 

16 Risasi^ 

305(1612) 

155(245) 

1982-83 

0.9772 


17 Taaal Nadu 

4 75(15.04) 

.105(«136) 

1979 10 

0.9734 

11 Tripwa 

2.70(5.00) 

• 

- 

0.6635 

r 

19 UP 

4.23(9.44) 

161(3.40) 

1974-75 

09887 

j 

20 WMBmpi 

122(9.17) 

* 

- 

0,9268 

1 

AllbidU 

4.25(23.99) 

115(451) 

1981-82 

0,9956 

& 


How ind Stmrw are fteawae m Table 2 above. 


pm of KirMtaka nttaam ike ow d ^Wgfeer %«Med€ 

lUirulMn. KinateU eleo expenceced whweAidepMiimortwy 
t riguflciot lecreite le lU Mctoi «•§ mf paiA. The priMfy prod 
thin J 975-76with 10 eiinificeatdiifb la both ibw MM* mm vm , k 


However, ooly dfer ibe breekdiroufb B te 
Mury Mor irowttk. Ik lca|*tenB 
d pninery KCior become leu thea helf ik 
oace la ihe ottwe Melon in the ecoaomy. 


mmmit 

tkammo 


prodwttoa 


toM m 


to brta^ 


nek tar impact OD the overall imthiad 
cunMd Ibc UMt dMo e Mgh ftovib we hi 
1965 - 66 . like Mahareahin ia 197 M 5 . 
Kemeieke le 1963-16 could eaurfe u a 
leader d the Axure tMi la ta neoonel 
flDWlh. 

The caia of hrajeb end Haryana are 
taiealing. Both ware hi^ turn 
ml both ecakd down relauvely lo the 
fiitloaal avereie when ihe laoer rote in 
1961 *92. Both (he ititea have been high 
growth Mitee in ihe pri tnary aeetor and both 
have achieved a break-through la tar 
taiitiial growth dnnng earty 60» (0 become 
Ugh growth iietea even in (he •econdary 
sector. In the tertleiy sector, (ha growth of 
Heryana hu been very Ugh but Puajah 
eatakocediihiepdecelenrioQtn 1979^ 
pmhaps on account of the beginaing of the 
eloagated political disturbance If tbe 
tertiary sector growth can be properly 
naoB^ m these states, they can sdll 
ecMeve tar Ugh growth malu status, la 
term of (be growth penen, they reaenbie 
Ihe case of VP. Similarly, Anmachtl 
Pradesh hu been a high growth state end 
its pelMrn of growth Is also pnmary 
preductfoo based. Ids surprising why it bn 
■ot sapsneaced accelersdoa in lit 
sacoodiry sector growth sAer il achieved 
a mator bfesh-thfough m Ka pnmary sector 
groi^ ia 1979-60. 


Id tanni of accelendon to growth of 
ttoonu. the results repened in TaUe 5 
•ogiest thii d^( ststea. via. Andhra 
Pradesh (AP). Bihu. JanuBu and Kaahair 
(J and K), Kerala. Haoipur, Oriut. 
Rgjisthan. and Tamil Nadu <TN) are 
•erioQsiy lagging behind the rest. 
OocgraphlciUy. these itmea are ^read all 
over the country. Similarly, they also 
bichate states from both the rich sod (he 
poor cuegoriea. It would be itteraatfagto 
mamina tar growth atiwriawcaa m wall 
from Che results reported in Tables 3 to 6 . 

Hm euu of Bihar iBdILilastban lidtoaii 
giobletta in tar developiMoc amiegy. 
The tertsary aaemr growth m botii taa 


low r-ata* ^ dw 

strmgyofcewcetaaa g fcB^ dm tally 
secaor growth wUA aoeeeedod in OhlM 
(0 make b a leader, ta am woead to (ha 
sme esieai M Btaand Bijltaan. h cDuld 
be doe ID problona of plannlag and 
Usplemutaen eataad wHh pchta wtU 
to bring about naeeanry ehaagea m (be 
policies. 

Oh of ta WMu tas Hg tapiOd* ta 

tar growth oror long period m rUanroly 
low level, IN itata OH u a peotaciM. 
he agnoiltare hu bnew widUy AaeSMeing 
with pncocaUy no HMainad grota over 


ID be Htagiaed H to ta anaaiy 
fafied H AP wta h ficceata hi <kdnt. 
Bta ad Mamhan. 


sector regiwcrad a slurp daetatlon of 2.Ctf 
pen a rwige potni ta 1979-60 monad whkb 
time Maiea like hfP. Asaam and Bihar 
achieved suhetaial aoctkmmioo m their 
Mcoodary sector growth. However, in 
1965-64. TH apoMDcad a sharp looeose 
of more ta 100 perccH U ha aardaiy aocttr 
growth. The grosdh flimfy of IN of lue 
appean M reacinbie te one tapHd ^ Buea 
like Outal. Bihu ta fttadm If n 
aufftas. aMongh looMata ta. N can 
achieva a BRhenund U ha sscotary sector 
gr o w th, hs Unuu perfmacn, ditabre. 
likeQu|arat.PajataitaBta,crhicaUy 
Uogn on Ms tata ry saeaDr perfiwmincr 
TV expenence of atawtuapta growth 
uma of Andbre ProdnH (AP) represanta 
agm ta lam nagy ^ tamy sactor ted 
growth In 1975-73. M«y mHv hi AP 


wTiaro lUTMcrOsow 
THtUBY SscTTia os bmuN 


(hi caaa of KaiUa, annta omo taa ta 
seta India, ia vmy punliig. Kerala 
flta^tada mntaddB cnta B aft cdZOd 
parcMnie poHt In ta of total SDP 

in ta year 1973-73. In ta inna year, h alio 
exparienta dBcUendon In H 

tarl la ry ta sruMcv WImmi h 

Is atawlatad ta Ktaa opted 
Ibr a yota ne 0 bata on buroancaphU 
itnrnhipmnte It la difllcuh lo anpliln a 
aipillcai downw a rd aUft in its lo^-tera 
growth rtee in tatertury sector b 1972-73. 
DcnHtfOlillii^ proaeaiaa * g—» uaomad 
from 1973-73 b I m^H way u also difficult 
to oapUdn. 

TV cases of MaUpw* ^ ta K ta Ortasa 
appear to be vary similar. They all 
experlenta tegnlfleiH daceteiabon ta thbr 
owall growth rme around the dno when 
dwirinnury aecttr also went down ihteply. 
However, to amty 70s, taau and I ta K 
exparlenced a iDteked dschna in ta growth 
rtteoftairtertitfy sector wbila hfinipur 
axpertencod i modareta increaie b ita 
(aitlary sector growth ta 1979-60. Mampur 
ilao aapaiteiiced a more than 100 par cam 
mcroaaa ia its secondary sector growta rata 
u 1969-70 which wu perhaps doe to its 
high level of growth in Ihe primary sector 


« AMB POSSISU SmSTS 

Btath 


TOi. Howavnr, il took almosi eight years 
for thdr aaeondaiy socior to reipoad wHh 


Sttess 

TtatH 

StetP—HlSf 

OptariYuref Shift 

R44Mrs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 Ataa 

3JM349!) 

130(11541 

l9n-73 

0.9970 

3 Armrta 

6JBf».97) 

* 

• 

0.9IOB 

3 Ami 

472(3543) 

141 (5.15) 

1979-60 

09979 

4 Bta 

IJ2072) 

511(630) 

1972-73 

0.9156 

5 Gufirte 

335(1104) 

311(1046) 

1973-74 

0.99SI 

6 ItiiyMi 

7 60(3X92) 

• 

- 

0.9926 

7 HP 

5.13(3356) 

145 <3 73) 

1964-15 

0.9973 

g ItaK 

676(2131) 

-140 (-153) 

1973-74 

49923 

9 KMmkt 

3J6(23 10) 

111(6.79) 

1975-76 

09957 

10 Ktas 

553(2246) 

'149 (-4.73) 

1972-73 

0.9959 

1! MP 

3g7<34J4) 

5J9<1432> 

197940 

0.9934 

12 Mtatawt 

4 73(51 76) 

243(426) 

196445 

0.9976 

13 ttaigar 

540(3909) 

0.96 a75) 

197940 

0.9963 

14 Orhn 

142(561) 

-7.10(349) 

1970^71 

0.9510 

15 Ptab 

641 (33 76) 

-206 (-547) 

197940 

0.9963 

16 Rtadtei 

309(1062) 

100(192) 

1974-75 

09799 

17 TtaNta 

335(2144) 

356(549 

196344 

09995 

16 TiteHs 

3.74(747) 

492(551) 

1975-76 

09b45 

19 UP 

161 (IIJQ 

170 (MT) 

1976-77 

09959 

30 VmiB^ 

25^11) 

IJTW.TS) 

152(472) 

1972-73 

09961 

AHtadte 

129(145) 

196243 

09996 


it) tbe hutUI plw. Even ifter KexpcncMtf 
I mtrtccd decline in lU pnmvy lector in 
1977*78, iu secondary sector has not 
responded adversely so far Tini could 
have been on account of incmiing efforts 
on infnsuucnire dcvdopnseni which would 
have shifted the growth in its tertiary sector 
in 1979-80 by 0 96 percentage points The 
growth eapenence of these sutes reveals 
that growth of pnmary sector is a driving 
force It IS left to the vagaries of weather, 
It can dcsiabiiise the whole economy 
Prudent policies and sound planning with 
emphasis on igncultural infrastructure 
development can only provide hope for the 
future in such economies 

Before concluding this secaon, it may 
be noted that in terms of secondary sector 
growth, (here is a very sharp geographical 
divide in the country FroinTableS.il can 
be observed that almost all of the states 
experiencing significant increase or 
acceleration in iheir industrial growth 
during the peiiod under coniidcration 
belong to (he northern part o1 the country 
On the other hand, mo^i ol the southern 
Males have experienced either asignificani 
slow down (deceleration) in their indcutnal 
growth (eg Kerala and TN) or no 
signilicunt change in their long run growth 
in (he iRduitrinl sector (eg, Kamaiaka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Onssal An earlier 
study on the regional aspects of Indian 
indust null saiion also clearly brought out 
a cimilar finding of the north*<ouih divide 
(Dholakia 19891 It suggested that political 
laciurs might be very important in 
expUining the phenomenon White (he 
preseni siudy corroborates ihe finding of 
(he norih*south divide in (he Indian 
industrialisation with the help ol a much 
longer lime series data, it <)urs(ions the 
dominant rnlc of only pgliiical tactors in 
explaining the phenomenon Since (he 
finding of (he present study is based on the 
growth experience ot state economies over 
a longtime senes data extending more (han 
25 to 30 years, more deep-rooted economic 
tociors or deliberate government policres 
might be a( work In any case, the 
phenomenon suggests the existenceofbasic 
maladies in the economic hfe or m the way 
it IS organised in (he countcy An ladepth 
inquiry into this phenomenon is required 
to gam further insights 

VI 

Summary of Mala Findinp 

The preseni xtudy analyses (he available 
time series data on real state income and 
lUclaaiihcaiion into i he pnmary, secondary 
and tertiary sectors tor 20 state economies 
in India over the penod 19b0*61 to 1989' 
90 It employs Ae leclmiques of kinked 


trend line and swiichiag regrcaaioQ to 
exuraae ihe ^lenonMAOci of acederaaon 
of growth and idenufyiag the year of 
break in the time trend in different stale 
in the three teoad sectors. The main 
findings of the study can be summarised 
as follows. 

(1) The phenomenon ofthe sharp increase 
HI the long-term growth me of the 
Indian economy achieved m 1981 *82 
IS MM observed in all the stales but only 
in SIX (0 eiglK sttie eccoomies 

(2) The uaieeconomies where (he growth 
accetermoncanheestablishBd m 1981* 
82 cover all (he five rones in the 
country Thus, (he phenom en on is not 
geographically concentraied but 
dispersed 

(5) The (tare economies where growth 
uceleratioa was feU in 1981*82 
together accouiued for about two-third 
ot (he national economy in terms ot 
most of (he important vartoMex like 
population, employment, area and 
income 

(4) Most ol the xtatoxexpenenpng growth 
accelemion in 1981-82 belonged to 
the category of relatively less v^l off 
or poorer Mssev as compared to the 
national average 

(4) The interstate vonahon in the (rend 
rote of economic growth seems to be 
convideraMy reduced after 1981-82 
as compared to (he penod before 
1981-82 The implicauoiw of such a 
tendency tor the long-term growth 
equalisation among Indian states 
wouldbean iiueresOiii area of further 
research 

(6) Mshareslmi, Cujarv vid UP turned 
into high growth slates in three 
consecutive yearx from 1972-71 to 
1974-75Inggenng the foRO uhimaiely 
Icadiog (0 growth accelerotfon in the 

Indiir economy 

(7) The laclors and growth strategy 
fr^kwed in these three were 
ennrely diHbcnt bom one another 
Even among other wates. the growth 
xtrategiei followed veem to differ 
CoaudefiMy 

(8) On margia, the turn around of Assam 
and MP into high growth stales played 
an iR^ortaM role la the process of 
growth occetenuen lo the nauonaJ 
economy. Oil in Assam and linkages 
with neighbouring high growth 
economtes for H P could be (he cnocal 
factors 

(9) Emphaiis oo improviDg growth 
p er formance of primary sector in 
states like Oujani. Rajasthan. Bihar. 
Tamil Nadu. Manipur. Jammu retd 
Kashmir. Onssa. etc. can pay neb 


dividends if properly planned and 

implemented 

<I0) The present study corroborates (he 
findiAg of an earlier study (Dholakia 
1989] ^out (he existence of a ahatp 
north-south divide in the lodiaa 
industnalixaiion The causes and 
consequences of the phenomenon is 
an interesting field ot t urther enqui ry. 

Notes 

[1 UB highly thinfcful to VaMtehi Ddwsdi for 
providmg kubsiiAtisl compuiotiOMl sssuiance 
I am aUv griK fill 10 K R Bobu tor some sddmons] 
eompuWionsI sununce J 

* Thu It implied by coniidenng (he reciprociii 
of the ICOft and breaking i( up mio Ihm 
addiiive vompoMnti. viv ihe marimal 
prodaci of cspiial. labour coil per umi of 
mvesiiMot and (he nue of lochnotogieal 
progress per unii of invesiment For deiails. 
see Dbolokii ()99t) 
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DISCUSSION 


Exchange Rate and Balance of’n^e 

PnblrJitS«rkftr 


SUBSn'ANTlAL devaluilion of Dthoot] 
cucnncy (nominal and real) one caaential 
pan of the dwnpy of tbe IMFAVorld Bani 
for ouinf balance of peynenu deficit of a 
Gouotry. Accordingly India devalMcd twice 
in 1991. Before ihii devaluation. Uiert was 
• alow but steady depreciMkm 4^ Indian 
rupee during 1971-91 under the RBI- 
fl^. Kow the question is: is 
(here any meaningful relatioi^ip between 
exchange rale and balance of crede? 

In the context of India, ihi.t question was 
sought to be answered by me in my earlier 
paper fSarkar 1994). My cointegration 
analysis did not find any meaningful long¬ 
term relationship between nominal and real 
devaluation of Indian rupee during 1971-91 
and India’s balance of trade behaviour over 
(be same period. However, ihe robustneu 
of the result was challenged by some 
MatisUcians of the Reserve Bank of India 
[Nigand Upadhya 1994|. Since annual data 
provide a small sample for colntegranon 
ten. they suggested (he use of monthly dau. 
However, their analysis on tbe bvis of 
monthly data over tbe period sianing from 
January 197S atMl eruding on January 1993 
tupponed my conelusion. Only whM they 
reduced (he period of study by taking i 
starting date as laie as July 1985, did they 
get the result they were l^ing for—(has 
(he "exchange rale matters". What is Ute 
logic of taking a later starting date? 

Here comes (he role of their conjecture. 
The conjecture is that a later starting dale 
gives more weightage to the IMF/World 
ictaled Naraumha-Manmohan regstne of 
liberalisation thai reduca market distortions 
and unveils the so far obscured relationship 
between exchange rate and balarKC of trade, 
let me leave it to (he readers to believe or 
nol to believe in (his conjecture. 

But I fuid orte dilemma: the Ixer the starting 
dale and (Iw smaller the sample, the las U 
tbe power of the statisucal test used by all 
of us [Ssrkar 1994 and Nag et al 1994] to 
examine tbe existence of an economie^y 
meaningful reJationship between exchange 
rate and balance of trade. And the higher the 
power of (he test, the more weak is the 
telationship found by Nag-llpadhya. I think 
(hit BgmfiM sometiung and ruppom my 
naodpoioL 

Tittrt is another pc^—-for i study of 
loeg-term equilihnum relatiooship. short- 
period roonthly data may give misleadini 
results. 

There may take place an endksi 'ht-iech* 
stid stical debate cemring Hound the qyesQOA 
whether exchange me maitcrt or not. But 
what is tile econumic reasoning behind my 
aceplidsm? It may be useful to renund the 


readers of some of my eariier arguments 
[Sarktr 1992j. A aawbv of fiKtors can be 
menoooed to chalknge the effectiveness of 
devaluation to exptnd exports and eontrol 
imports in 4 less developed country. 

Export expaosioa may not be possible 
through devatuaiiao for a Bumbeeof reasons: 

FIndy. devihiMi of Ihe omicy of a less 
devdo^ counuy may increoe the export 
volume by leduang the dollar pnee of ex^ 
goods but due (0 the problem of inelattc 
demand, die value of exports may Ml. 

Secondly. devaluation one country may 
generate a spiral of competitive devaluation 
by others producing and exponing similar 
kinds of products. This may result in over- 
supplies of (he commodities In (be 
iMernational market and price crashes. This 
is the ’fallacy of compodtioo*. In fact, the 
structural adjusmeni programirKS of ibe 
IMFfWorid Bank oRm suffer from this 
’fallacy of composition' {Sarkar 199li. b: 
Sarkar-Singar 1992). In a rec cM IMF study 
IBorensuein and Reinhart I994|. this 
phenomenon of over-cupplia in (be 1980s 
and the (99(la was rccognlied witii link 
recognition o( the feet that iheer itructuril 
adjustment policies in the pri mary producing 
couMfia had sooehaiM in ihk phenomenon. 

This point will be more relevant for India 
in future when India (folkwir^the suggestion 
of some 'big* cconomitfsl) will enter the 
commodity markets in a big w«y lo lake the 
opportunity of agncuhunl tradeliberaHsation 
unto (he new GATT agreement. 

PUrdly. devahiatkM may nol reduce the 
export prices in <MJar because of a number 


of faciore Ihte to devaluation, impocted 
inputs required In tbe export sector will be 
more costly. Moreover, costlier imports of 
food, fertiiisen and fuels will create an 
inflationary situation in a country that relies 
on impofti of these necessary goods. This 
may result in an inflaticnafy spiral—wages 
chuing prices and prices chasing wages. 
CufTcnt inflation in India owes much to this 
factor. 

There is another reason for inflation In a 
country due to devaluation. In the procos 
of devaiuatioe. the budgetary burden of debt 
servicing rises. The government may have 
(0 create money 10 cover the increased budget 
deficit unto devaluation. Ihit will also feed 
the inflationary proccsi. The combined effect 
of all these may create a situation where in 
spte of devaluation the dollar prices of 
export goods do not fall. This may induce 
the policy-makers to devalue furtha for the 
sakeof a^ievi ng a' real’ devaluation leading 
to a further inflation and again more 
devaluation. Thii^ kind of situation can be 
observed in many Latin American count ties. 

Fourthly, even if dollar prices of exports 
fill and demaiKl tites due to devaluation, 
export supply may not rise, particularly in 
(he short or medium term, due to different 
siAKtural reasons such as power shortage, 
transport constraint and inclasiic supply of 
some specific inputs. 

Lastly, (he protectionist policy of developed 
countries can be mentioi^. As the World 
Bank (1989: IS) has admitted, the protect- 
ionist policies of the developed countries are 
increasingly discriminating against the 
exports of the less developed countries, 
Hmc. just through devaluation it may not 
be possible to powtrale the market of the 
developed coumnes whkh often lake proleci- 
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umsK wJm in ihe nimn of aoti-daBiiinf. 

On Uw import side, devnliuDon dost dg( 
bsve iDucb efto on the in^otti of BKcoiary 
|Codi Moreover, in e cotuKiy wch as Indio 
where there » hifh income inequality wd 
a huge sunt of unaccounted money m ihe 
hmdsof some people. It is very difficult to 
control imports through devaluation 
accoDpaned by inpon Ubenltsaocn In 
ipiteof develuacno and pnce nse. inoeaimg 
imports of liuufy goods and inputs and 
midunes to produce tbeee goods cannoi be 
checked 

Moreover, develuation-led mnation 
creetet e siiuiUon where imports may not 
be much coiUier than domestic goods 
Besidea atl these, in the less developed 
couninea such as India, there u always a 
craae for 'foreign' goodt among a large 
section of the population partly due to the 
colonial legacy and partly due to the 
mtemaiional demonstration effect Perhaps 
this IS one important factor behind the US's 
cfTont to seek entry ol their costly garmenu 
to India in euhange ol Indian garments to 
the US undei the new CATT agre emen t 

ItitposMble lortheNaresisha*Manmohaft 
regime to control or eliminate iho»e factors 


I S CULATl's revrvacioRs on the use of 
fiscal deficit [KPW. May 21) in macro- 
economic policy formulation are valid, if 
also rather well known However, his 
suggestion ihat there is a measure of 
arbitrannevs in the (realment of some capital 
receipts in the measurement of fiscal deficit 
IS debatable The confusion would clear if 
we define deficit os 

ftotal expenditure (revenue * c^ttl)) - 
[Total revenue receipts ••• non-debt creating 
capital receipts) 

This definition is unambigiious about the 
treoimem of lecovcrKt of loans as also 
of public sector disinvestment proceeds It 
IS al«o unambiguous about giving the came 
stilus to both the above inflows, an issue 
called into queqion by Gulatt Ihe formula 
provides auromaticalty for netting out 
recoveries ol past loans from fresh loans 
advanced dunng the year, juu as it provides 
for netting out dtsuivesiment pro c ee ds Iron 
fresh inveatmefit in public enterprises 
Oulairs analysu allows for ambiguity as he 
inierpreu fisc^ defkii as * 1 be excess of total 
goverome&C expenditure. i e, eapenditiut on 
reveoue and capital accounts taken together, 
over govemmeot's current revenues** On 
the other hand, if fiscal defiat ii interpreted, 
as m the above formula, as the amount the 
govenirDeni has to borrow m onkr to finance 
ovrani apendirufe, both on iMnuesteciiprtil 
iccQunta. the amb^iuty would duappry 

It IS of comae true that like all ocher 
aggmtatea, flacal deficit too sacnfkca much 


tft I ifay 10 10 eanre dw 'eachnge cate 
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uiformaljon content, thus diinmidiing its 
value ifl policy tbnnulMion Hk impact of 
a given quantum of deficit on <km> 1 ic 
demand, external balance and aggregate 
tupply would depend evidently on the 
structure of revenues aod exp^ilures 
Puithmnorc.tttedefkii i p y teiid looveretelc 
the expanMonaiy thriDi iWpruong from fiacd 
oper ati ons in a utuation of lu^ infldiun. 
when a ugnfkant share of the government's 
Domiful interest paymem may effecbvdy 
be comperKeting bo^ holders tortheefosion 
in the real value oi ihea pnncipel raher 
represcruiag a transfer ol purehasing power 
The tenm of borrowing to fmaice the 
fiscal deficti are equally cnticol a> they will 
influence the Rscatdeflcit in future ycirvjusi 
as Ihe lemw of pesl borrowing would have 
a cumuldive impact, through amortitecion 
and iiueresi paymenu, oo Uie levd o) the 
current year's fiscal deficit 
Tht method ol finaociBg the Hscal ddicil 
is of cniicaJ inporunce as well for it 
influences the macro^conomy m ways more 
diverse than can be captured by its iggregtee 
valueordKienns of us financing The defiat 
cao be fioaiKed by borrowing frm the central 
bank (nooetisatioA of deficit), borrowing 
Bom the open marker through bank teid oon- 
bank chemels or by benowmg externally 
Each method has us own uadendT 
If the Anarang of the defiat u moneuted 
through govemmeae borrowing fiom the 
centra] b^. n affeco the money baae and 
the money supply If the govermnant sector 


hat a dominant role in the economy, os » 
the we in devefopiog coumnes, moneoiaiion 
leads to an excessive growth m money supply 
resutiing in high infiauon and bahmes of 
payments defiau Should the gover am ent 
reion to open maHiei borrowing, it ney 
crowd out the private wor by rtesng inteveft 
relet TV decline in invesimem, should It 
occur, will affect the compeotivenest of the 
economy m the long nut Rdianceonexterul 
finance, though deflationary in the short nm. 
has the nik of exposing the economy lo 
exchange rate fiuccuations and uncertain debt 
burden, not lo speak of the political 
vulnerabiluy it lea^ to 
There is an obvious 'brute force* method 
ol Inuncing the ckfiat, by having debt 
repayments rescheduled or simply by 
reneging on them While the short-term 
macto-econonuc consequences ot thii opuoe 
are the tame as those from bonwing, 
postponing repayments diminishes credit 
wotthi new. jeop^sex future financing and 
impairs the inlegnty of the budget system 
Kiv I ng noted that 1 he method of finaflcuig 
the fiscal defied is as important as ktsquaotum. 
It also needs to be recognised that the 
appropnaie measure of Hscat defiat to be 
us^ has 10 be adapted to the specific 
circumstances Especially in a context of 
highmnation.conveMiftnal fiscal dcficii turns 
Qui to be an inadequate measure lorcval uaong 
and monitenng fiscal policy as evident from 
the experience of Mexico and other Latin 
Amencan countrKS in the latter half of the 
80s lnMexJco.forexampie.il was realised 
(hoi the public sector borrowing requirement 
(PSBR) contained a large element of debt 
amortiNaiiom Ai Is mteruicomponent. thereby 
distorting the information contem ol fiwti 
deficit To overcome this, a concept of 
operational balance was derived, by 
^uhtiaciing from the overall economic 
balance, the mfiationory component of (he 
I merest pay menu on the iniemaJ public debt 
denominated in Mexican currency 
Another useful concept is primary deficit, 
obtained by excluding interest payments fiom 
the fiscal defiat. whicli helps assess the 
efficacy ol the current fiscal policy afier 
neiungoui the impociot past fised profligacy 
To sum up and in the process supplement 
Gulati's observauoAS. u is true that fiscal 
deficit, by itsd), is an modequale guide to 
macro-policy formulalion TV mcdiod and 
tenns of finooemg are equally important. 
RMthermore. the appropriate aggregatedeficit 
measure to be used will have to he dictated 
by the macroeconomic situation as also the 
p^icy clement to be analysed IVre is, 
however, no ambiguity about Ihe ircaiment 
of public sector disinvestment pniceeds and 
nothing particularly wrong in taking credit 
for these proceeds in determining the fiscal 
deficit os long as the fiscal deficit itself ii 
used with the caution that It warrants Afire 
sale of public enterprises regardless of 
fiacal deficit concerns, is in any case a poor 
propositHMi 


Calculatii^ the Fiscal Deficit 
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CAPITAL AND 



INCmE 




LIABILITIES 










Intereil earned 

14 

201.632 

172,862 

Capital 2 

IVkOOO 

150,000 

Other iMome 

11 

7310 

31,873 

Roervei and surplus 3 

81,120 

60903 



208,842 

204,731 

Deposits 4 

266,1S4 

499.631 



1 

» > 

Bomwingt S 

364919 

6)7.700 

EXPENDITURE 




Other liabiliiiet and 





1 


proviiiont 6 

1 060123 

23 031 

ImeM capended 

16 

, 71,838 

90182 




Operating expemes 

17 


22 981 


1.922,356 

1 311 261 

ProvrsKAs and 


1 



“ — 


contingencies 


1 68443 

59X)00 

ASSETS 





' 168,683 

172,167 

Cash and balankcs with 







Reserve Bank of India 7 

14.371 

153517 

ntOFIT 




Balances with banks 





1 


and money at call 



Net proTil lor 




and shod mnice 8 

173X127 

9L494 

the year 

1(8) 

40.159 

12 568 

InvesuneiUs 1(e) A 9 

389.582 

273.763 



— 


Advances ](^ A 10 

1.292401 

T74363 





lixcd assets Ke) A U 

11.109 

11270 





Other BsseB 12 

37.866 

4IA58 

APPROPRUTIONS 


1 

1 



1922316 

1.311365 

Transfer to statutory 







teeerve 


6,032 

6514 

Conangent Lii^iliues 13 

6322.185 

1312352 

Transfer to other 







resexves 


32.127 

26X)14 

Bills for cotleaion 

153,729 

119 348 



40.159 

32368 



• 
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NOT£S TO ThE FfNA^/AL STATEMEf/TS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH i/ 1994 


(In ihouiAKli of Ifldino Rupees) 

I SUMMARY Of SIGNIFICANT ACCOUKHNC POUCIES 

(•) Gcnertl 

The ^.compdfiying fiiUKuJ sutenettt ot The Senwa Bank Unified—New Delhi Branch (the Branch’) have been prapered 
under (be hiftoncel cna convention and CMtform to (he vietulofy provieums end pneuces prevulins widun (he benjnng industry 
jn (he COUM 17 

(b) TnnMctions involving foraipi exchange 

(0 Monetary asacu and liahihoei m foreign currency are irantlwed «ihe exchange rates noiined by the Foreign Exchange 
Dealers' Associationof India (’FED Al ) ai year end except ter Foreign Currency Non Resideni Cf^NR') account baJaiKes 
under (he PCNR AccouM Scheme wtuch are valued at the relevant mes notified by (he Reserve BanJe of India Chains 
and lories aniing out of such mnilaiMn an iccogmved *11 the profit and loss ateouni 

(111 iiKorne and expendilure items are trar^Laied at die extiwnge mev ptevasling on the date of the iramaeiion 

fill) Contingencies at ihe end of the year are revahiad ai the exchange rates notified by ra>AI 

(IV) The Branch hai during the year, changed luaceoutuing policy of lecognuinglouci an ling on revaluation of outstanding 
(orward foreign exchange uwracu ai year end Had the Branch not ducoraiiued the recognition of such losses at year 
end ocher income and net profit lor the year would have been lower by Ri 1 9B6 

(c) Investments 

(i> fbe approved government securities intended u> be held to marunry, are valued at the lower of cost or redemption price 
Cost IS adjust^ for the discount acenicd or the premnim vooriiiod over the period to redemption 

(111 Oovemmcni secunnes not intended to be held to mtfunty hove been valued at the lower of cost or market value Market 
value has been determined on the bmis of the yield paucm oe government secunries denved hy ihe Reserve Bank of India 
( RBI) 

(d) Advances 

Provisions for doubthil advances are made beiod on pencidical appraisals by managemeni of the portfolro 

Following review ot the advances for (he year ended Maich ^\, 1994, no provisions arc considered necessary and accordingly 
advanees are slated at iheir foil value 

(e> Fixed assets and deprecitton 

<]) Fixed assets are stated at historical coat lesa accumulated depreciation 

( 11 ) Depreciation is provided pro rota to the penod of use on the straight line method on all fixed assets, except for 
improvement on leasehold premises which are depreaaied over the period of lease Rales ol depreciaiion used arc 
as speafied m the Schedule XIV to the Companies Act, I9S6, is unended vide notification number GSR 756 (Bl 
dated December 16. 1993 

(0 Staff beneffiN 

Hie Branch has obtained a group granuty policy frem the Life lDsuniM.e Corporation of India which provides cover for any 
gratuity payment arising on the detthhetnemoil of the Braoch's en^oyoes Hk premia paid for obtarang this cover is charged 
to (he profit and loss account 

(f) Net profit 

IV hot profit disclosed in the profit and lata nccoiifiC is afiee. mur elu 

( I ) provision for taxes on inbome in accordance with antutory rcquirenKfU 

( II ) provision for doubtfiil advances 

(ill) adjustments to the value of curat mve ft nents 
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NOTES TO THE FtNANOAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1994 



2. CAPITAL 
'CapilBl 

Depotit kepc with ihe Recem Bank 
ot Tttdii under Section 1 1<2) of the 
BaAkjng RoguluioA Act. 1^9 

S. RESERVES AND SCRPt.US 
Siuiitory resove 
Openini halanue 
AddrtkiRi during the year 


Revenue end other reierves 
Opentng helonce 
AdditicAs during ihe year 
Deductions during ihe year 
(remiiunce h) Head Ofllce) 


4. DEPOSITS 
In India 

Demand depoaiu 
Pmm bankii 
Prom otheri 
Savinga bank depoaiu 
Term depoaiu 
Bom banks 
Prom others 


5. BORROWnonS 
In India 

Reserve Bank of India 
Other banks 

Other insiituiirHii and agencies 


Secured borrovrings included above 

d. OTHER UABIUTIES AND 
PROVISIONS 
Bilte payable 

IntcTH^rfice adju:umetits (net) 

Interest accrued 

Others (including provisions) 


7. CASH AND BALANCES Wmi 
RESERVE BANK, OP INDU 
Cash in hand (including foreige 
currency notes) 

Balances with Reserve Bank of India 
In current account 


1994 



1992 
(Note 18) 


150.000 


7. Ids 



lti82 

8.032 


20.2U 


48.721 

32.127 

119.942) 


60.906 


81.120 


8.474 

$0,036 

15.625 


162.019 


266.154 


123.000 

220.000 

21.939 


364.959 


63.943 

921.432 

4.607 

70.119 


1.060.123 


2.118 

12.253 


14.371 


5.668 

dJI4 

Tim 

23i44 

26.054 

(577) 

41.721 


60.903 


868 

131.161 

14.915 

263.146 

_»J41 

~^jai 


217.700 

400.000 



6J39 


1ID94 

5.59$ 


23i)3l 


2.639 

150458 


153417 


8. BALANCES WITH BANKS 
AND MONEY AT CALL 
AND SHMT NOTtCE 
In India 

Balances with banks 
hr current accounts 
Out^ India 
In c u ffew accounts 


«. INVESTMENTS 
In India 

Government securities 

Id. ADVANCES 
(a) Bills pwdiased and 
discounted 

Cash credits. ovenMIs and 
loeiu rqwyable on demand 
Terra loans 


(b) Secured hy tangible auets 
Dmccured 


(c) Advances in India 
BkKiiy aectur 
BibiK sector 
Bwks 
Others 


II. FIXED ASSETS 
Letteboid iraprov et nena 
At book value 
Begtnoing of year 
Addhiottt during the ytm 

Depreciadon in date 


Other fixed aMois (including 
* fbmilure and fixtures) 

At book value 
Begjtwing of year 
Addiiions dwing the year 
Dcductkms dining the year 

Depnouttoo ID dme 

/ 


1994 


1993 
(Note 18) 


168.076 

4.951 


173427 


389582 


90.998 

1,496 


92494 


273,763 


139.315 

1.097523 
55563 

1.292.401 


1.089597 

203.004 


1.292.401 


290.339 

1.002.062 


1.292.401 


118.069 

652.743 

3.751 


774563^ 

484.890 

^.673 

774,563 


50.938 

723,625 


774563 


5.519 

1.010 


6.529 

(2.334) 


4.195 


5.415 

104 


S5I9 

(1530) 



Net book value 


13.141 

1,095 

(586) 


13,650 

(1736) 


10.914 


15.109 


12500 

841 


13.141 

<IM) 


11.281 


15470 
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SANWA BANK LIMITED 
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NEW DELHI BRANCH 



1 NOTES TO 7H£ FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 51, 1994 \ 


1994 

1993 


1994 

1993 



(Nett 18) 



(Kott 18) 

U. OTHER ASSEl^ 


1 

11 OTHER INCME 



liiUf>offke adjuiOMnti (let) 


1 

1 10880 

CoottUttioA. eaehange ai^ 

1 


interaM Kcrued 

12AS7 

9.941 

brakenge 

17176 1 

I3S04 

Tm p*id ID idvAiwaUk dedacied 

Profit on exdMAge nanuctiont 

16.622 

21.761 

u source (net) 

n.ooo 

10150 

Lou on eachnote mnsaumfit 

(29.108) i 

(4.560) 

Othen 

J4.I99 

I068S 

MitceUaneow incorae 

2A20 

861 


ST.Bdd 

4IA58 


7,210 

31.873 

Oihen include 



16. RflTREST EXPENDED 



$uff louv 

9.999 

8.511 

(nterefi on deposits 

18.480 

48J18 

(Dtlw itemi 

4.210 

2.172 

tiwm on Resttve Bank of Indiaf 




14.199 

10A85 

ittBf'hank honowinp 

Otes 

33.237 1 
101 

41.867 


1 



71.838 

90.182 

U. CONTINGENT LlABHJ nBS 

1 




♦ ♦ ♦ 

Liibiticy on ^count of ouiMJUidini 



' 17. OPERATING EXPENSES 



fonvtid ej(Ui4flge cofUTicU 
Guuemces given on hehelf of 1 

4J<M,?9J 

181095 

1 

1 

Piyttems (o Md ptoviiiont 


1 

conttiiuent^ 



fOt cnplovccB 

S.06A 

4.S65 

In Indid 

49.589 

71J37 



5,454 

OutMik India 

16^)2 

1054 

Prmang and vaiiDnefy 

1.640 

1000 

Ac.(.epitnLes« endortenttfUN and 



Advenuement and pvbhiity 

18 

18 

other obligaiioiu 

2.0S1J98 

1.050471 

Dcpreuanon on the Branch's 



Othev iiBinft for whibh the Bank i^ 



property 

1.679 

1.545 

coniingenily liable 

m 

191 

Auhtora' tecs and expenv^ 

240 

55 



Lnw cbarges 

120 

113 


M22.1B5 

IJI1152 ' 

Poettfe, lekgramv telephones etc 

4,656 

1105 




Repam and mninteiuince 
tmurance 

788 

1.157 




162 

175 




Other expendjttfe 

7027 

5378 

14. INTEREST EARNED 




28.402 

21985 

Intercst/diseouni on 






advance t/bilU 

167.773 

110065 




Income on inv^atmenta 

3iA28 

24.738 




Iniereat on balances urith 



IE PRIOR YEAR CmPARAttVES 


Reserve Bank oC India aiU 






odiec inteT'baok fundi 

Others 

1431 

10.125 

1 434 

Piitt yev'hnancial staiements were and tied by a firm cd Chanei ed 


Accounuflts other than Arthur Andersen A Associates, and have 


201.632 

171862 

been rectiwfkd. wherever necessary. i 

10 conform with ihe curreni 



yenr's presentation 









Weafc^ Ah^ 27.199i 



























THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 

(iMorper^ Jofm vM Umted IMiHty) 

NEW DELHI BRANCH 


AUDITORS* REPORT ON THE FTNANOAL STATEMENTS 
UNDER SECnW 30 Of THE BANfUNC REGULATION ACT, 1S40 

We have examined (he baJance »hee( of the New Delhi Branch of The Sanwa Bank Limited (incorporated in i^ian 
wiih limiied liahibty) a< ai March II, 19^ and the related profit aiMl loat aixoum for the year then ended Our examination 
wu made in accordance with generally accepted auditing Mandarda and, accordingly, included such tests of the accounting 
records and wch other auditing procedurea a^ we considered necessary in the circumstances We have also obtained 
all the inrormalion and explanations which, to the best of our kiwwiedge and belief, were necessary tor the purposes 
of our examination and have found them to be satisfactory 

In accordance wiih the provisions of Section 29 of the Bank mg Regulatioo Act. 1949 ami the provisions of sub-sections (1), 
(2) and (5) of Section 211 and \ub-*ection (5) of Section 227 of the Companies Act, 1950, the financial ^laiements 
•re not required to be. and are not, drawn up in accordance with Schedule VI to the Companies Act, 1956 The financial 
state menu are. (herefore, drawn up in conformity with Forma A and B (ttvi sed) of the Thud Schedule to the Banking Reguiauon 
Act. 1949 

In our opinion, the accompanying (inaiKial statements give a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the New Delhi 
Branch of The Sanwa Bank I imitcd as at March 31, 1994 and of us profit for the year then ended 

Furthermore in our opinion. 

(a) the transactions of the New Delhi Branch which have come to our notice have been within the powers of the New 
Delhi Branch of The Sanwa Bank Liimied. 

(b) the balance sheet and the profit and loss account are in agreement with the hocAs of account and give the mformat'on 
required hy the Companies Act. 1956 in the manner so required for banking companies, and 

(c) the New Delhi Branch has maintained proper books of account as required by law insofar as appears from our 
examination of those books 

ARTHUR ANDERSEN A ASSOCIATES 

Chartered Accountants 

Sd/« 

VUAY SAHNl 
Farmer 

New Delhi 
August 23, 1994 
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ICRA 


On nr iktrd mnrvrrsary, we have Ihe pleawre in launching the ICRA 
Industry Watch Series, asaiso the ihirdpubiication inthelCRA Sector 
Focus Series. 

The Industry Watch Series is desrgned for the use of investment and 
portfolio managers, practicing finance profhsionah and decision makers 
in the corporate world. 


<4^ 


ICRA Industry Watch Series # 1 

THE INDIAN CEMENT INDUSTRY . , ' 

ICRA Research Team . 

'Hw first in this series, il includes 

O A deUiled analysis of the business environmeni. Ihe outlook till 199^7. trends in costs 
and profitability and the pe rf orm an ce of cement companies from the perspective of the 
share holders. 

Ci A Corporate Digest for 20 heading companies in cement of which 12 are pure cement 
companies and 8 diversified. Analytical profile and comprehensive financiais. Armua) 
results for year ending 1994 analyst for 11 companies and year ending 1993 for the rest. 
An update in October will provide the anal yMS for 1994 results. 

It will be of particular use tu investment and portfobo managers, finance professioruls and 
decision makers in the corporate %vorld. 

Pnee Rs 6300 UnUmdl and USD 250 /oorrsmsi. Tins includes the update for 9 companies' 7994 
rrsufis and another update for the industry and half-yearly results, in lanuary 1995. 

ICRA Sector fc^us Series # 3 

THE CEMENT INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

Competitive Structure. Performance and Prospects 

by SuetR GoKAitN dr Raiendra Vaidya 

with a Foreword by htos. ICL Kr&hna. Delhi School of Eccmomics 

This study usesi^uantitative tedmiques to identify the key eitplar^atory variables governing 
inter-tirm differences in profItabUity for maior cement companies tn the last several years. 
The study uses the structure-conduct•perfcmnance approach and a multi'Variate re gress ion 
mode) to estimate the significazKe of explanatory variables. The results of ttw model reveal 
interesting difference between the companies tiiat constitute the mdustry, in terms of 
Vintage. nunufacturingexpenaesaiuilheapptoachtomarketing.Ananalyaisofconsumption 
trends, underlying macro variables axxi a forecast of domestic cement demand is also made. 
The study indicates that domestic availability is likely to be significantly in excess 
domestic demand, unless CCV growtii picks up several percentage poinb over current 
trends. 

Earlier publications in this series are 

U fCRA Sector Focus Srr«rs#l: The Cotton Yam ginning Industry in India—The 
Competitive Advantage and Prospects, by Sauvutra Ckauukuib 

□ ICRA Sector Focus Smet 92: The Indian Sted Industry—Investment Issues and Prospects 
Part I: Market Demand and Cost Competitiveness, by RAunusAO SeNCUFTA 

The publtcattons in tkrs senes art pneed at p/47$ {inland! and USD 24 {overseas! each. 
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! HIGHLIGHTS 

PROJECT 

• Company promoted by MtOaaal (India) Lirmtad (MrU) 
llagship Company g( the M€SCO group 

• 100% FKpon Onaniad Uml to manufactufo foundry gr ado 
I pigiron withinsrailedcapacrty ot4 64 000 tpa 

' * Buy back arrangemom mada by Iba Company wttb 
^ CMIEC lor 100% ol Iho production 
I * First Indo CNnoBO domt Vantura 
I in siael sactor with financial 
^ cum technioal collaboration 

wuncnmaMataiiurgicaJ 
Impoii A Eipon 
Corporation * 

CCiMFC} , -- , 

•Stale ol Ihe ori 

C h 1 n a a a / ■ 
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“;v ('. - ."a* \ r *” I 

consumpfiori and s I 
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prsaucer. _,n th. 

couniry ol hot metal ei 2 •—--- 

tonnevM^fday I guaranteed 
byCMieC) 

• Captive 4M W power plant and smter 

plant wtvch would run ulifiainq waste gases generated 
Irom Blast Furnaoe 

• Stralogic location dose proiimily to rron ore mnes port 
and 1 ntrashudurti faoUies with rail 4 road faofibes running 
adjacent to plant 

' • Project appraised and hntnced by mdusinaiOevetopmeni 
Bank of India 

ISSUE 

•Promoters MIL 4 CMIBC eantnbuttngei the Equity Capital 
al the bama prernum as lha irwesting piiibc 
•EasyLiquider Ssang of equity shares at aw siockei^wiga* 
at Bombay CalcuRa New Oelh Ma^as Ahmedabad 
Hyderabad and Bhubaneshwar 

• Income Tax and Wealth Tai bertebts 

NOTE 

• Investors are adnsed to refer to (heparagraph on justboben 
ol premium before making an investmenl in iNs issue 

RISK FACTORS 

INTERNAL 

• Any time over run in the imptomeniabon of the pro|ect or 
* CilculatkMto baaed on the than prteee quotod 
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End f Apartheid and After 


September 3,1994 


The Soi4i Alncsn election of Apnl ihis ye^r was a world'histonc event 
What mik ii pouihle^ More apeufically. wha( had led the head of (he 
apajthed regiTne. F W de Klerk, lo make the momeniouv dec isjon in 
Februar 1990 to unban ihe ANC and free Nelson Mandela'^ How did the 
tonuouaeegotiatiofis between (he government and (he ANC achieve the 
convUitKonal seulenent under whith the dcctums were held * And 
whai wil the ANC vatonous at (he polK, make of its triumph * 235S 

Foreign IVade and Domestic Output 

What are (he stnictural links between domesbL output and loreign trade 
in the Indian CLMHiny ’ Can ilnmcstic output atteued by changes m 
real cHeu ive CAchdtge faiev. kevping in view (heir imp.K .1 on trade and 
the siruetvml linka^ea between trade and output' Can other lorms 
of lihcrali^aiion inlleence changes in production and tiadc^ 2364 


Weavers Pay (ht* Price 

Already >crouvly threaiend hy 
the unequal uxTifviiiion Irum 

powerki^H the vsrv %W)Va 1 
ot handltxins and haidloom 
weavers hasnowKtn impeiillcd 
hy ihc sharp nsc in prices ol yam 
and dyes —the lestili of (he 
economic rdurm pi gramme's 
all oui emphnsis on pushing 
up CHports unmindit I ol the 
domestic cennomK utd 
social costs 2331 


Deng's China 

A good old StaliiuM party leader 
Deng Xiaopmg ck uly sees an 
almost organic rr1 iionship 
between an auihoniman political 
sd'Up and early ikteloprnent 
fcarfy capiialism w aulhontanan 
Market socialism! nnot be 
diltcreni U29 


Explaining Explanation 

1 he eery things which make 
knowfe^ possibk arc also 
pfoccsseA which m Ae the 
social science enu ipnsf a 
complex ol dialo^i^m and mutual 
partJcipaiiOki between (he 
subjeci andtheob|ic( Hus 
lemains nm juu an external arwl 
contingent lociolojrical ciindiuoo 
oricaminf but its ^onuitutive 
loree. which not only dnves 
iL bui shapes us form 2359 


Head CnuRl 

India IS unlikely to reach 
replace meni level ol Icrtiliiy at 
least till the yi ar 2010 I sen 
ihen (he countrv can expect to 
reach the stationary pupulalion 
stage orly by 20KO and a1 a 
population level of some 
I 47 h million 2344 


Ageing Society 

Given the antic ipaleJ VeaMhroughs 
on ihc leiulity and immaliiy fronts 
ihc pmportinn ol the elderly m 
Ihe population is likely lo gn 
up* jihI VI will the related 
ptohlcms ^335 

Ekyond Stereotypes 

Againsrihe stereotype td the 
bokJ brassy hlasphemisl 
represented bv a laslima Nasreen 
IS juxtaposed another cipially 
penutiDus siercolypc ot the silent 
docile Muslim woman The 
flesh and Mood Muclim women 
who aie c|uictly asserting ilvit 
autonomy and working foi change 
Irom within are by and large 
Ignored hy the media 2334 


Terrorism: Many Faces 

Retleciing ihcir political bias 
many scholarly studies of 
tentHitm ignore the 'tactical* 
u^ ol terrorism hy parties 
othei than the radiciK 2340 







LETTERS TO EDITOR 


State and Peopled 
Struggles 


\ PIK^KAN s dfttbk MilUdiil Ull .irul 
Siruu};lc Im DcintKfJcy* (luly Niaitcd 
\»n i\ pioimsinf noic hut hiv dsNcrtiim dt ihc 
oml (fui (Ik suuc t iin hi* (uincd inu> iin insiru* 
incni ol ihi! pc&>ptc spi m kxi ihe « hok: jiyuiruiu 
Whervv cr die l<iuncli \iru}{)2le^ hn Uk ir 

ri|rl)is ihc sUk would hung dll mhl*> ol 
oppression (o^iush Ihcm as is happi.nin(*«n 
ilw cdM* ol (lie Sdnii.kla H.ithdo Ando^an 
Pven me so cjIIcU IcMisCs in W^sr Uen^al 
Out Tioi hLsiiau* io crush ihc Karutfu Juie 
woikcrs siruitirk* I or ihcif k'liMinulc 
dcm.inils When die workers rcMHtcd (t> 
rat I roko i fic pul icc heal (hem up r u(hlc ssly 
raiilvil their houss*s and hHJghuJ up ibeir 
wotiKntolk Kmifi* rhe sdsh and provivoAv 
ol ihc union and disrupted ihe her kiu hen 
run l)Y die iimiiri (or (he surving workers 
Whether i( IS Kashmir Hihar Arulliia 
PrikkshiH ihcNorih Lisi ihc slate is equally 
lepressiic In ihe siriums*anics ihe 
common man h.is htsonv (ouliv alienated 
Irom (he st.iK* Any nmss strujtuie would 
dhcnaic iknn lurlher Mill (here iv rKS.il (or 
mass siiiijijries lor a hciiei lili <usd Uh 
iipholdmj? dcmiKiJiic iighis and liheriies 
hui nm loi smh jhsmd ) 2 oals js luinmir the 
sidle ini<i an instiumcist ol iIk pis*pic 
Phen I oincs tk qucsinm ol whts would he 
the pruiios lo suih a |oim Miuggilc NurcK 
iioi Ihe (eltisls who rule in West Hin^jal 
who are selling siaic seiioi enterprises to 
MNCN I or.I son e and vuppu’ssing peupic s 
struggles by use ol ihc civkivc appjr.uus 
ol ihc slate while inking proitressise .uiii 
Cl A rr anil MNC .ind pro wuiking clu>s 
sUinies m ihi rcsiot India 

HS 

< akiitia 


More on Lajja 


C'HARAl Tl KISMlON ol Ihc turimul 
ari>unil Tasloiia Nasiwn’s (utioo htitti as 
AI ang u dge Pri ih lem I. GHD (Jo ly 'H» js 
a \ei> impcrl^Aiesdluanon fiuc GPDhds 
ailmiiicJ ih.u he has n«ir read ihc hook and 
mode Ihe ev.ilii <iio m * >n iIk* has is ol leuci ions 
Ironi d nuiuhcTol uiiiLS and wrilcA who 
held Lijja as a second rule sviuk hui there 
IS somctlnng izmre ui ihese le.iciions flPD 
should have noiKcd ihul ihc cfilics hove 
cure Til 11> avoided any s < ^mirten 1 im Ihe sioc y 
even Is ihnroctcrs uiid lads in the Km >k as 
>1^1*11 ds on Its theme I hjs loud silence is so 
eloquent ihat a has pcisuodeJ CPD not to 
make 4 comparrson of/ar^^i wiUi KusKlie s 
Sahutu Versfi 

Ihe iheine and message in iMjjo have 
nothing lodn wiin ihc hkisphemyol Islam, 
rior IS ii d cinique ol rcligom or lundu* 
menuU^m ll docs nut even deal wiih pain 


oruhy and svcaicb's hb t<v a w relrginus 
mjum lions, 1asbmu*s lasouiK suhteci 
deuK w»ih the mtscrahle&hghi ol a 
Ibodu lomily in BongLuksh aL rcsull ol 
Muslim icdclmn lo Ihc aoJi 'vlhc denuv 
liuon ol BaSn mas|id in liidi i iw younger 
ntcffihcTs ot Ihe lumify IumiIwcU ullcr 
partiinm lielieviMiLhaiiK y s*et niegiatcd 
inH.ingludeshsiKiciv IK luiwndpainlul 
sholiciingolihejilvjieKafVi Kuircdsolues 
bvsrsrnmunuldssuullisnun iK'i mcnliotKd 
here and Usen orevcnain luiisLpicsiniini! 
ssmol und polilicul discoiniiaion auainsl 
inmoriiKN prvsumihly In loslimi 

liiwn ilie Kiok 5angUi$ffS<wt/ufuiiiii 
/44ih\u O tf iifhf tmmuiml 
/hu umimiurm m HtmtiUl'm A<«rrv un^ 
/VhirfflCMO published hs ^ niinonf) 
orpanisahon Hindu-liMUiigha rhiistun 
Oks j f'iinshud To me ia wi 4 ks iMri appear 
u> he MI nrsd * iic Kii ih ii t^sics Jil ler 
Ihc I Kiel A*ason Mmid ihc calculated 
rcdsiionsJioinihccriticM qispitkdviK' 
rK SI nsiiive issoetdcooinitfialisin GPT> > 

< I HMincni Lull a thus is w u unlv lAi n ui he 
blasphemous cuaikh Ik smiesl suhs 
miTH ol cKrentHshisi M>accused It Ihe 
rciKv ernKurascini luiM ts iK karuis ol 
u woman ol Muslim «'iii!ii m on Kluinn 
sioic ulkingol Maslnnionimunahsrn You 
ilo mH see i( cvetydus In luci unc miehi 
huml such talk us hlisphimous in tin. 

(urelullv hnill upiMwiii urn ciunhici iH our 
scsului click's lulkol imnoriiv rcpr»sM«in 
in PiLisian und bangluJesh lends (o 
strcngihuB the hands ol MinJu conimunahsis 
oMndiu As docs discovinnguny communal 
ekmciM inihcPur^huiidKuslimirmiiiiiinis 
Second ruk is (hcreUmr.u prudenily sale 
cstmmeni il oih. is limed to Kiak sikiHc 
Ikrh ips CiPll h ts also noticed chai none ol ( ,ikulia 


the a itics challenged whal Tadima claimed 
10 he I dels rugfirding miiMinty di&cnmi* 
nalMMi. not even her Miisl.m dctf^mrs m 
Ranglodcsh bven Bonghideshi Inends ol 
lush mu are embarfasseJ caught in two 
m«sds They support roAima s crusade 
figiunsi poirmrchv. he. tight lor womenk 
ircc'dom Irom Islamic lundameniahim But 
buriulodcshi secular! have not yei gathered 
Ihc strength lo comKii Muslim coivunii* 
ndlism heud on. as (hndu seculars in iTKlia 
smiU do ag.'insi IliiiJti communal ists ll 
you dcnouTKC Muslim con.munulism vuu 
will he lidhie ui he hrondcU ai India’s ageiu 
Harigiadeshi communalisis are no less 
iioppcil loopposcorpcrscculelaslimucin 
Ihc issue ul minoiiiv lepression will he 
counter produciivv ii may Iurthcr highlight 
Ihe issue amt ackl uniiimniiioii lo HJPk gun 
Thai IS why lrK*y lesoii to a«.cusaUons <il 
hlaspheitiN and immorahh 
lYohahly ilus i\ good The doKiic and 
I ighi oil women s 1 1 coiloin and nn inutnhi I iiy 
ol rvligiousiniuriciMis»irc iwvkomesniltand 
dlls IS swhut ro^lnn i hod so long heen writing 
aKmr and evokiiw* suppiift iimi roininunu* 
lism IS nol ctailly her own ground and in 
such tfn unJ she nviv ho c i ime ^ d ,inii isolJicd 
I doiMii s IV Ih ki a laoujagcproliU ni is mu 
there What GPUsavs is iiuc .uul valid lor 
ulmosi iK cniiic Indian intelicciu.il woilO 
nol c< nlined imlv lo the I islinii allno 
svhiclk insolvts nincli inoic sensiiise issues 
nl communalism and gciKJn oppicssum 
On the other Kind I am s ul loi ihoH whoarc 
nol lamiliui with Bcng«ili langu igc Ihcy 
canciU read [dslima in Hengali and miss 
such a gem in terms ol l.inguagc^ 
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Speculators Make Meny 

I K a cnduJ cvjludUiin were in he miUe ibe perfoiiuiKc ol 
Ihc uiuniiyS •thrfre nurkets in the rceent pennd. appyins Ok 
ydr JMiek ol sueiu ccnnomii. ^cnivdnd hencHK. there is lo doubt 
ihui the linJ judgmeni wi II he th<M thev operuie like sophitic4.Mi 
casinos. Ui Kirrow ihc enpressuin ol one perceptive itverver 
I very aspect of govcmmcni policy loday tends lo cnouroge 
stosk market brokers and iHliernpcia*ois It iv hardly cuipnsinp 
(hen Out ill a iveent iiKCtmg the flruincc miniMcr shisuM base 
derived much suirslociion fiom the goJIi^np shaic pri es and 
sircsseJ the impoitoncc ol the capiU markci which wa locinti 
avi^MKius phaw ol CKp.insu>n conhding candidly iiot the 
gnsciniiK'iU s fiscal policy was increasingly gelling dcpindcni 
onni iikc'i pl.i^eis Depending on the spciulaiivecapiial n^ket 
and imamial deals to genet alt die spivod dlccls ofcciiiomiv 
JesJopintm is (at icmoved even from Ihc strotegs ol a Inc 
nMrkci sysicni lo simmUc priHluchon and invcstmiiii hv 
ckiinestii and loici} n eiuiepiciK'Uis 
A h i| r,K 11 nv 1 1 on i rhe < lay to ckiv Put t mUHms « h ic h ore in ki ctH 
in flic s\>.i ulaiivc moikct lhai I lie gos eminent has ctmsisvMlv 

... cqviHs puces have ucncially shown an uptrend 

ificspcc live ol tin mniiie< i the funJjmenials liisnoisurpiismg 
IhcKfiirc I’ II the liomhav SuKk 1 schongc s sensdisc indes 

(h JSC IU7 K 79 * I (Jt I j sfx luhl 1 1 n.ill \ sea le the seam ivUcd (cok 
oiJMr iXicjihcdaimid-aiyiradingolApriJ; 1Wux4^ 
lor I losing cjUDi mon on the same day) and uwched on all nme 
higboUsHh IbonAugDsi D (which wa^ also ihc day scloving) 
'Aich rJie naiuial reaction nl iIk imcsnirs p,irticulWry lonign 
»n si 1 tutu kfial w veuors (His) m hook prol it 1 nun 1 he high prn cs 
the senses closed ihc week soiiicwlui lowci at 4"i2h2l on 
September 2 A similar shojp fump and suhscc|ucm rcjciiim lor 
prol If hiKiking hod also been wiincssed a lopnigh* ago on 

August l«whenihescnsexhailiouchcd4SW 3lolh«wdhyarjll 

the iK*xi day f he latest index shows a nn* id 6h h per cent over 
Ihc le\ ef a year iigo ami. sine c 11 herali sal ion began m luly 1091 
shore pnecs as icpicscnied by ihc senses have galloped hy over 
2^)pci vcm nichnsidc; national index (H4 * IU|» hosalso 
I u mped hy as in iic h as 24U per cem dunng the some pci md In ihe 
MiKevs the repealed contcmitm of the lookers ihot ihc .dneoce 
of lor word trading would hurt shaic market ociivines and ol the 
His that pncc-eoniing r.«ios in the Indian sMhJ. moiiei wcrcsii 
hi ^ds to disc mirage investment I uve been proved to he baseless 
The hoom in shaie pnecs con hardly he aitnbMcd to anv 
impnivemcnt m so-cafled fundamcmaS Lxtepc for on cxccHcm 
^ ns^n which may picidovc a bumper ogn uiliural crop and thus 
help Ihc govcnin rcni ki paper over the r JI effects ol its si Ailisonon 
and >iruciuraJ odjuslmcnf programmes, (hem rs nothing ungibk 
m the performance ol the real xecior of the ecoMiniy dui should 
make lor any genuine buoyancy m the cOfpft«e scciorS 
fundaiiwmals Sgmc ol ihc proa i mole lodun which have heen 
highhghicd in moikci reptirts are expcctoiiuns of further 


improvcmcmi in uorporolc results as evidenced by a significoni 
use in the govemmeni s tax icccipts icpinicd use in output and 
voles of such indusiiies as julonuihdes chemicals paints, steel 
Ad cement and oniicipaied lOcleases m ouipui i»l agiicullure* 
hosed irKlusincs imptovcnicni rn construction ociivny and soles 
\A % hilc gtxKlx, I mmi nent dccoi rtfo) ol drug pi ices, oc cu mulaiion 
i4 premium incomes liom Uiro issues making possible si/cahlc 
hoftos ixsiics by Ihe Ngeer companies miroduction <4 currem 
acoum convcTUbihiy lollowmg growing lorergn exchange 
lescrvc's possible rcduclion ol interest rules by the Reserve Hank 
m ns ensiling busy season crcilil policy the comaming of the 
inflotinn Me ol below ihc two digit Icscl and Ow morkci's 
xpecioiHio ihoi Hie govcnimcm is now poised in bcpni a iieyv 
ound ol lel mns paiiiculorlv on suJi ii icky issue«as cxii policy, 
.nivotisolioiiof sick public set tin undertakings .ind reform ol the 
I inane lol sector 

No douhi some of these posiiivc Jevckipincnis have, indeed 
token pLicc bet Hie rest .«c m the nature' of financial illusions 
which lend lo umical the loci ihoi the underlying pmblcrnx ol 
fiscal iinholanse forge moncliiry expansion and infliirronaiv 
ixacwul kiw Icvcf III os Cl all ifKlusiiial growth (the H pci ceni 
liossihinHiesingk iiHiriihof April muwiihsi.imhng) and above 
il 1. gi (1 WI ng uncmploN mem and pov erty per si si 11 is i rue ih.u I he 
dui c nuri d IS not oven l> c rwc*;mcd dhi lui i hese hasi c i ssucs 11 
rs kd more by sbon*icnn pccuni ary ciinsulcrolKiiis Howe vcr. the 
current phase of excitement cannot he explained hy hicuirs such 
as those fisted above The buoyancy in shore pnecs began about 
aycorogoin August Iasi year when Ihc 11 Is with massive lands 
■I their dixpocal onl with their polio ol umuing ihc emciging 
markets in Asia linsk iniervst m Indian cctuiues After the fils 
plunge and wiihm a pcrncl <»f seven monihs bciwecn Ihc ihitd 
wcckol fulv I and end K'hruary 1994 ihcscnscx had nsen 
by as much os 104 per cent Imm a low ol 2 1to 4 2Kb which 
by no means wasattiihuiahk to the so called lundamcniaK 1 ht 
unprecedented impetus to equity pnecs lalnnw on par with Hial 
dunng the Horshod Mehta episode) origmaicd essentially m the 
flow ol portlolio invcsimcni by His wlin,fi m turn has stimulaicd 
the uccol speculative devices by the shaie broking community 
KUs* gro .s piiiilulio mvesimcnr which w os ohour S 5 million 
dunng Ihe Apnl June 199 ) quoi ter i nsc lo $ M>4 g mi 11 ion dun ng 
July-Scptcmbc) 199^ oml S 7b I 7 million dunng Ocic4>cr 
December 199^ totallingahllleoverS I OCWmillioiioi RvI.IlK) 
ernre dunng 19*) I Again, dunng ific bisi eight months of this year 
(Jonuofy-Augusi) th^ has licen a lurther gnivs invcstmcni ol as 

muchast2.l^5mr]hnn foi Rsb.blbcmref by nis Thus by and 
large, (he exciiefnem in the share market has been siirnuUcd by 
the inflow of pnrtfulMi invesimem Because of ihis inflow of as 
much as Re 9,700 crort into ihe siu-k inoriei and die limned 
number uf blue chips available in ihc morkei the market 
copnalisaiion of BSK listed companies has shot up from 
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R> 1,72.951 CTore tnMirch 1993 tot nund- 
bu^li ng R 51.9<i.D44 crore m June this yetr 
,md ^roximately Rs 4.20.000 crore in 
Augu si. which wouM be e^i valent to ^bout 
44 per seni of gross dome&tic produci ti 
ro irkei prices 

Thef^l^ mvesimeni in ihe Indian shtie 
market has occurt 0 despite the fad that 
against ihe norm ot a muluple of 14 the 
piKe earning ratio u>day lulcs ai 4K to 49 
ft isthegdiinpin; capital appreciation and 
the piissibi lilies ol Nxikiiiig (|uick prolus 
aher a lapse ol 12 munths, sviih just a 10 
per seiii liMig lerm capital gams lav to 
worry abuui, that has obviously heen the 
motivation tnr Fils to ukc sush a great 
deal nl iiiieresi m the Indian shore m.irkci 
Dining 1994 so tar Fils have sold shares 
worth R& I tK4 irore whic h should contain 
a suhslanluJ amount ol capital appic 
biaiion (>n total gross pr«>tfolio invest* 
meni ol Rs 9.7tX) crore the earning cannot 
be less ihiin Rs 2 000 iron* In lad the 
henelils lor Tils trom many inuividual 
deals would be much larger as with 
preferential alUiimenis wherein tlvv have 
received a honanra ol as much as Rs 500 
crore Studies have also shown that 
investors have earned as much as ItXI per 
cent return in just four months between the 
issue and listing of selected puhlu 
oflerings 

Apart Irom the I lls lok in pushing up 
&haru prices there has incurred massive 
spcwnUlion encourage*! hy non‘hanking 
Imam lal companies which have been <ible 
*0 mobilise sizeable dep >sit resources im the 
bbcialjseJ envinmment The lencwai id 
shoieUansaclioiisinlhenon specified sli ucs 
sciMon hy paying the ihllereiKC in prices oi. 
the sciilcmcni dale ocn ilHHigh (here is a 
mandatory prosisum 1i>r deliver) within 
seven day s m the c asl i sue I ion has also made 
Its contnhuiron On aiiv available pretext 
such as impending hook c hAures the stock 
exchange aiilh*>ritics with the connivance of 
brokers club serdements so ihai Imward 
irodi ne c an he carried on n ern ly A ma ssi vt 
amount of spccutalum has hc'cn reported in 
cash Scrips Bank linance ptovided against 
shaics has also roninhutcd to Ihc specu 
latisc hcRiin 

Ills typical "I ourreguUio v auihoriiies 
that It IS only when the bubble is about lo 
burst that thev wake up and conduct 
enquiries, as is now being done b\ SFBI 
RBI and ihc ministrv ol linnnee even 
though the malpractices have gone on 
foi years Such endemu ills as un 
controlfcd specuhiion through hndia 
like operations clubbing ol seiilemenis 
malpractices in the gres and kerb maricl 
heavy concentration of iiaJing in a lew 
scrips and insider trading are all persisting 
without any let or hindiancc Until these 
malpracutev arc stopped, the share price 
behaviour svill alway s be overwhelmingly 
inUuenied by ihcm rather thanhy the so 
called fundamentals 


POPtXATK^I POLICY 

Ignoring Reality 

THE driA Pnpulabon Pnlicv A come in 
forifurpcnDusmfnimooconlyd expected 
cfuanefv—the wooten s groups nd those 
who do not accept that popuiot n conirol 
should he a speufk or moK* aMnda—hiH 
al*o fiom Ihe enure long clahluhed 
hureaucraire which odmiisiers the 
1 ami I y planning progiammc Lwly there 
i< nothing ouistofldii^ or rcsowionary in 
ihc recoRunendaUons made ill the draft 
except perfups in lu language in outcome 
of the current jeef>«kr*sciisiiKI eXironmcmi- 
conscH us approach ui any t'loILm While 
this may he the first policy c ipcni which 
looks at Ihe populaiKMipnhk lud 'hecomcxi 
of cmsipmmentalsusUinaiuliiy eumornic 
replicohihly and social ccpuiy buihinienns 
olgcfldcrai^econnmicsuius |tis<<tiainly 
not the fust expert group tn ildw. issues to 
hasCiUivocatccIsuch a p a iJi|in shill In 
I9gl inc irsSK ITMK sMKf> gioup in its 
repoii hod cmphaticalK suggested that 
*>dci|ualc pfoviMon of lu iith c uc oscrall 
I nireraUtl dc v ch ipfiwm w oh i hetter use of 
levnirces and cspeculK gicatcr cllort at 
impiosimt ihi slatvsol wi> 0110 werecnicial 
anchcNN to 4 populatHNi r*»luy It had also 
iciommciukd the senm upol a Saiional 
OmimissxmooPopulMMH Nasurposinglv 
ih( sionilicaneeol the di ilTi mors pc Allis c 
tcconuiKtKlafHiiis has Km some what k^i 
Anvmg iK fikwi impcui iit ol these is ihc 
o<crnimcndifmnihaiihi praclKt ol setting 
largrts uir s|scsil)s conn ic.piiss ncihods 
sIhhiUK discontinue I Mh large i ippncich 
hisniHcnkvcauscdJisio iK>ftM,iiK lomilv 
planni ig pc*>giainmt hu* as any glass riuKs 
hcalih wcirkci wdl as«r has n suited in 
severe domain.* to iHhei poigi amtm s sue h a> 
M(*H and immunisation as well as lo other 
sectors such as pomary education AwKik 
range of wmkers at (he community and 
Milage level communits health workers, 
pnmorv sc hi ad tethers ANMsamltHhcrs 
hasi hocn lotced in one wa> or omaher h> 
Julhl (he government s lamily planning 
taigcishy acting as motivah ITS Some field 
workers have even documented the 
distortions which have cwiurad in inira 
Village snual relatHmiasaicsuli ol involsing 
people in the race to fullil targets ScKial 
actiMsts have supplied (he asiiingol other 
targets whah invohe mca uremeot ot Ihc 
quail tyisf'crvH.e f4onfherpo|ic>documcni 
hjs si» I ar had the coal idence to suggest on 
ahandimmeni nt the target appoMch A 
relatedreciimiacndnuon ihedi Aonlinuanon 
nt the iicmtives rn cash and kind which 
Have been oflcred tor «i many decades lo* 
family planning acceptors and motssaiurs 
IS also a wcicom one 

Hie droll policy alw proposes thal all (lie 
funds available from/govemmcni and 
hi lateral and imem cfioiw donor agencies he 
credMed 10 * a newlv<ream pnpuUoon and 


■odaldetfelopnMM fund which will be mUued 
for filling the cnocaJ gtp^' id the effttve 
rmptemenoDonof iheagendaeai vanousleveix 
whid) are to be set by the umeemed'people' 
ihemscivee If indeed 'people* were to de^e 
their deveioprnenul pnonlies. and it the 
agencies which offer funda for populibw 
coRirol lonked upon these tranxlertu purely 
fiAanciaJ desluigs with no strings anaehed. 
thix would indeed be a progressive move 
Uiiinrtunaiely. funds lor pt^ulahon control/ 
development c Mnc wi th ideological baggage 
containing xuch dehnite objectives ox the 
urgent need in limii third world populations 
DO mailer what the human sosi 
1 hix lack ol comprehenxuin «iboul reality 
wheiher in terms ot relations between 
developing and industnahxed nations or 
with relerciuc to the eJosx casie naiure ol 
suciutv wliHh makes so many opparenily 
lea&ible suluiions unworkable is tunout, 
given me wealth ol information and 
cxpcncftcc available This unconcern with 
poxt cxpcricncr and itirrent leasibihty ix 
seen in the bland tccommendaiions of 
inicgiutinp all vcriical nainnal health 
tampoiens foi contml/cindicatum ol 1B. 
milinfl blindness AIDS lotcihcr with 
M(*H reproductive lUid sexual health and 
family planning programmes Supposedly 
this Will helpio promoti: a concern lor total 
health While there is much to he said 
atvnilidfenngihrsc services ai one pomi it 
iHie lime SI m.'l y the au I hi irs ol the ctix iiiih' nt 
orv aware ol Ihe loci thal iK* rhiioin ot 
inicgrating these scivkcs has hicn nu 
ullimaie <ihjecave ol cvei> doctimeni im 
hcollh' MiKcosri it is 1 iirlv ohsitMis that 
intCRraihrii ol vciliwal progiammcs is only 
tcasihic when c’quol cmphisis is givip lO 
each MCI I has tone sutIcicJ Iroin hem** 
clubbed with family planmng wrvicis and 
the. e IS no dearth ol data on this S mi daily 
whik Ihc document is tull ot good iDientiims 
aKiui impMVing Ihc stolus ol women and 
making geneial recommendations in icmtx 
iH mull vat mg and mobilising the svomen 
who will he elected through Ihc reserved 
scats at the local government kvcl 11 reflci is 
liUkiindeisiarkfingol iK medical, physic d. 
psycKilogical and social prob|i*ms wonvm 
face in taking control ol (heir repi oduenon 
'fnlonncd choice* in using conlMCi^iives is 
something ol a myth b^ause even vhen 
there is informal inn, a woman's freedom to 
choose IS heavily constrained Similarly, 
given that gender bias in a patriarchal society 
IS more dun 1 cuJlural phcnoircnon shilling 
the rexponsibiliiy nj lamily limitation ii> ihc 
couple, even with education* only means 
dial a woiiun loses what little conirc*! she 
docs have now In .my case, the isvue ot 
repniductive choice and responsibility ix far 
too c jmpkx with multiple dimensions and 
mtervenlionxmay *>nly worsen the situation 
The volution would he 10 encourage 
condilKMis which will increase the potential 
for wHimen lo lake decisions regarding iheir 
lives t of example, making health services 
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moR itfxkf^nnve ind providiAf m 
where women cm keek Mswers 
to (he)' quesbon^ end motve prablenu 
An elienaQve. and a radiceJ elfenetiveei 
diM wgki Id hive been topromocetheconcept 
ot B womeo'^ heelih progrmme where dte 
objccti VC would nm te to aUiicve a nit»onil 
average of toiaHertility rate of 2 1 by 2010. 
but u> ensure that women would have acce»kio 
j gender seruiiive. canng Intel heaJdt urvice 
which wouU include noi only (uumieptive 
gyru^ih^Bl and sexual health setvicm bul 
4lso services lor a range o( other diseases 
Such 4 programme would entail the standing 
of I he popdaiiuJi polnv on its head ihat a 
pulley be drawn up ti»r employment fond 
chcltfr and social and cultural services the 
implernentationof vd>ich wdJ m turn achieve 
the desired population target 

TADA 

Spreading Tentacles 

AS nothing stirs our bigwigs to protest 
atfainst iniusoce wc *nighi as well scelcome 
ihi indiscretion* ol a high society maunce 
idol whii h hav* turned Ihcir aiieniion to the 
ominous piovisiofls ol < la« thai had heun 

siviging ihc pool and the mniKcni in 

dlltcrcni parts ill thec<Mimry dl these years 
tiHlagiinsi which the PUDK (hePt Cl and 

iiidiviilicil huinm nghis acUvisis hid tacn 
woniirigoursiKMy andpohiKiiMSs !hc«irreM 
ol S ifij ly Ihid iintlci the Icrronsi and Dis 
ruplivt Adiviiu s (Picvc nlnin) Act (TADA) 
h ss sudilrn ly wokei i up the c Imsicred mcm 
bt IS ol the pnMlegtiJ c lasses to the Uangci 
ol 1 ADA landing up si ihcir dnoislqss 
Im rUcni illv this IS not the lirst UriK ih d 
I tilm jicrsoAiliiy ha« heen arrested unde 
TADA r.irher two him pmUuccrs Itiwi 
H ombjy Kami Kadaw.ila and Samir 
Hingorj md i him maker trom Cusvahati 
loncs Moholiii were hauled up nndei ihr 
same Oct But they did not make news since 
they svcrc less knoa n like the So tMO odd 
persons sUll languishing m jails held under 
IA DA Since Ihe ifllmduLlioo ist TADA in 
Mav 19X5 Ms net has spread beyond the 
areas tor which ii w is initially meant Md its 
scope beyond the oficnee lor which it wak 
osiensihty iramed Hnm Punjab and Kashmir 
fwheie icitonvi acti vines provided the centre 
With an excuse tor the introduction and 
sustenance lit TADA in the beginAing) the 
icntacles ot the act have spread to places like 
Oujarai (where the sleuths ot our i mdUgence 
agencies even hy stretching then imagi 
naQon tanhest, have not yet been able to 
discovertetmnsts), Andhra Pradesh Assam 
Mabarashira Rajasthan, lamtl Nadu and 
lliiarPnideshafnoogoiherblaics Thetargets 
ofl ADA are no longer only the Khalisiani 
lem)r>9^ and Kashmiri insurgents They 
represent an odd aakurtmeni of peopl^ 
ranging from tribal leaders to advoeaiea and 
judges tromjoumahsu to nid^ trom trade 
unionisu to farmers With 19,000 TADA 
caaek. Gujarat tops the list Moil of tboae 


^siMNd WndiMiDiiBni. teraecB involved 
m ifHaii om htelims durged wMhcoaaruial 
violence. ^jHwsvld don*i " gi sheet, people 
whoae al^jed offeaces ccwld have beat 
taken can ^ by the Gedinary lawa. like the 
Indian Ptal Code the composiDon of 
TADA deenua in oUm ^wies alao indiutca 
that the rvbrwhclmmg pngonly are either 
pobuctl cimofl en ts ol the rubng po werk or 
onliiury eiminalk ag anst whom. iJ there 
were any charges die usual penal codes 
could has* been used bven in Kashmir 
auordingio a minishnd statement lo Ure 
Lok Sabhi, of the 2IU4 persons arrested 
underlAbAUlIJMUvs I IVVI.iuily 124 
were claxsi Was tcrevcts’ In Delhi again 
cHilul the GI petsoAk irresW in I99<V92 
«inly 144 vere alleged 11 be miliiants 
The oduf intnguuK aspect ot TADA 
arresu is ih way Ihc ait lak heea used against 
m e mbeftotiieminiifMs < vnnKiniiies Human 
nghis gnupk have already dnwn atlcnlion to 
ihu in then repum (v> ihe aftermath ut ihr 
BumhaybldU Recenth mthcUikS^ha m 
cippovUtinputyMPalk edthMOl lhc5OUD0 
odd perkOfs hekl iiiteor lADA 40000 
he longed to ihc mimuMy comma aiIic» 
What IS even w<is« is that TADA 

chargcsheci had hec Milled so tar only in 5 
percc»ii)tihi.c4ses IsihereanyiusuticaiHm 
for the coniiAued ikioitHin ol the rest' 
Bekides wfn snllciMpcnsatetheifliKKeni 
tor the year ol thu incarreraiton * Why 
should they h made i pay tor the failure id 
the auihonii s to ti me chargea against 
ihcmMn Delhi form incc arevtewpanel 
lor TADA doenus h i tmind that in 145 id 
lh«200(asesixainiM I so far the use ot the 
act was unncscskars 'ullowing which the 
Delhi goseinmcn has direncd ihe 
wiihdrawalol TADA hargev in those cases 
There ore still ?50oil TADA cases in ihc 
c opiial awaiting tnot md review 
Repot is ut me rcjsiH misuse ol T ADA in 
dilkrcnt kiaies- in tinntly the shinjy 
kicked up by the cli i. over Sanjav Dull c 
arrcNi-^aveuimpcIi 4 (he National Human 
Rights ComnnSMim 4 last lo recummend 
the repeal ol the di k inian act and even to 
threaten u> go m ik supreme Court with a 
icvKw petition understandably, the 
state cliiel mioisurs—notably (hose of 
Maharashtra and (luiaral—are against any 
move dut lai^dii cwb the unhndled right 
dial they had been c moying under TADA lo 
arrrel ubitrarily aoi ^ilical opponent or 
incoovemcnc enm viih whom th^ named 
to senleold scores li MKXunlyihcCungress 
chief ministerk »ho would want the 
cnnUnujiion ol 1ADA In spue ot theit 
manilesi oppoutum to TADA in the recent 
Lok Sahha iHc major oppoviuoo 

(urtieshadouConIs i qmesccdin its approval 
ID 1945 (when it w n inirnduced) and in Jt< 
extenMoo in UKXesMve yen in parbanxni 
bul had also used ii in sutec where they 
ruled tn October 1^1 Ihe then Janata Dal 
gov ere ment in Bihar la vokedTAD A against 
landleas labourers involved in Naxahie 
movements In West Bengal, the Lett Front 


gosdnment invoked it lo Darjeehog duriiig 
the Gorfchtland agiunon, but liter napMded 
It For some mysterious reason, unA^129. 

199^11 notified Caktitia city under the act 
In View ot the extrnordinary powers that 
the act confers on the state aJmimctretiOA 
and the police it is very unlilcriy that the 
lauer would agree to lorgo them, whether 
the Slates are ruled by ihe Congress or by 
non Congre&spaiuer Inihrlouiifpresktirec 
Irom abroad and popular grievances within 
the country the centre might at the moal 
strike a compromise by accepting the halt- 
way house suggBktiim reponedly mooted 
by lusiHc Ranganath MiOira cfwrman of 
(he Notional Human Rights Commission, 
ilui if the act cannoi he repealed m iota at lear»i 
sonic ot Its ufMKikious provisionc' should 
he removed Hui then who decides what ic 

obnoxious ' Ihe ruling parties and then 
administration which are empowered ui use 
TADA or those who are at its receiving end ’ 

POII DC 5 

Ijyw Score 

FRIMl MINISTER Narisimha Ron's 
address on tnikipcndenc c d ly has been svidely 
acclaimed as a tactical masier-sinAc’ ok itis 
supposed u> have been aimed at tackling two 
birds sviih the same sume While ostensibly 
directed at an adversary acnscihc couniry \ 
western Irontiers it is also seen as d 
swccsstul hid Ui hijack Ihu central plank ol 
the leading opposiiu i party in the country 
the HJP Rod s bomhardmenik from Ihc 
rampahk of the Red f ort ore also seen to 
hove the pntenlialitics of altecting another 
bud wrihin the ruling parly ilsclI-Hhe 
pecking bird at ianpatli->il not directly 
then at least with ihe tall out The 
insionlaneouschangeof (he prime mmisier s 
image from a meek nun cbarismabc and 
passive driller to an aggressive 'no 
iMinscnkC chief ol a sell confident regiona! 
power IS considered to have consid^ahly 
reduced the need lor his compulsive 
scnsiiiviiy to the unpredictable signals Ittim 
the slowly re emerging recluse and 
sysiematK pinpiickk tnrni her hangers on 
9i> tar so good Put what arc the real 
consequences immediate and prospective'’ 
hirst It has immediately sircngihcncd the 
posiuon ol the ruling lady in Islamabad 
r aced with the boycott of parliament hy the 
opprsMiion>~ihe same teas ail ok loccd by 
Rao himself shonlv betore and linally over* 
come thanks to the malleability r>f Ihe Indian 
opposition— Roo shenncsolfer the Pakistan 
pnme minister very pteusible grounds lor 
r,iisingrhr*cu\r4tfn made bogey ot ihcnal<nn 
in danger lor demanding a total!itonan) 
lutional unity and thus enables Hcnoyir Bhutto 
loaskume more imgois I postures The result¬ 
ing competitive exercises in liellicosity 
although ungiiully conioved ixi both sides 
for gaming mi kage in internal puli tics, may 
01 some penm poout u( conics »l and may oksume 
propnrtnios ol real danger to the Mibuntinat 
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In iniemtt pobuo. iJ dK diiSecuol Uw 
<i 1 micr-peneirebcii of opposites hM% kmm 
v,J)dii> (hen Rm’s hij^ingd the BJPS 
plitnk IS d( the %isoe time m a^t o1 oftenng 
himseil jv a (xHenbal hostage (a that party 
Pium flow onwards, u will he a competiuvc 
race ol ucuca} »kiJK—who gets the upper 
hand over whom m the tong run 
PiiiiiNy il Kao\ hoics in these two leMv 
are negative oi kiw. vdii his imaiEC he iv 
remain chonsmolic enough to wardolt inira 
party hnls loi subversion' Seen this way 
Rod s 1 aJ Qilki teat is too ctever (only) 
hy h.dl 

PULSES 

Kesari Dal Dilemma 

Tltr various studies aixi surveys nn the 
epidemics ol lathynsm which iiccuncd up 
to the N70s arc toUay rcgaided as good 
illustrations demonstrating ihc social, 
economti and political roots of diseases 
nierc *s insontoweriihlc cpideimoliigiciil 
and expctniwnul evidence thai UihvriMn is 
iheimtvomv ol the consumptuimof lathyrus 
sadvus ur kesan dal which is grown 
extensively especially in Madhya Pr<Kksh 
hunher as a resuli ol on exhaustive enquiry 
conJuc ted 111 1 he ciistru \ ol Kuwa i n Mac Ihva 
Pi.KJrsh. 1 oik iwi ng A di MX 1 o 0 ol the huprrmc 
( ouitiii I9K2 II was shown that I he iaihv list n 
occurrril among rhosc lamilics who weic 
paid wages m ihe I mm ol urain tiwtudmg 
the pmwrf and cheapci puKcs like kesan 
dal which loimcHl a suhsiOJUial portion of 
then dkis Ihix Jed Ihc goveinmeni of 
Madhya I'uidesh to h.in the payment ol 
wogvs in Ihe lot in ol laihyrus sativus. hui 
mil itsvtilovahoii I he state inciJcnially has 
the large si numherol cases ol loihynsin a 
crippling diseisv which allects the kiwer 
limbs pel manemly Hie Maluu ashira govci n 
menl which has two lakh hectares o] land 
under the mip has banned sale ol the pulse 
for human consumptuai since 1961 fhe 
cpip <tccounls ior 16 percent of puKc pmduc 
lion m the couniiy andhas shownmi dec line 
I here IS liiilc mturmation uvajl.diteon the 
exteniol consumption ol tothynis However, 
alihinigh luhynsm does not occur in 
epidemic lomi nine its spread has widened 
and II IS sjior.Hlic According to a hriel 
n:> irw. n the N utn i ion 1 oiindati on of 1 ndia s 
bu I Ictin l<H hyrus i s i nci cmm ngl v hci ng u «ed 
as an aduherani iii nxl gram and £?ngal 
gram Hour This in spue ol (he fact ihol 
undci the Pi even lion ol FirkI Adulteration 
Act Uhynjs is a toxic oduliei ant With Uw 
shaip nse in the pticcs ol pulses, this trend 
<x hkcly to I IK lease Several aticmpis have 
been mode lo either grow a strain o( the 
puUe which ihvs nut contain the toxic 
components or to lender lathvrus non^iuxic 
by > ancHis priK csscs AU these have loigely 
Foiled 

Ironically, a pulse which wa» imc nl the 
cheaper sou^e^ ol pnHein lor the poor Kax 
been pui out 'ti ihcir reach by banning iic 


coodhnption tad ta cnbet cl courso 
proMbfig than » «n extent Irom iutynm, 
whtic dieroiiuing its cullivglun has 
encouraged 1 ^ udter uvee and il market 
valiM. thereby aKo exposiiJ larger 
popQkUHMtt tothe uaknciwn n sk iifltfiynsm 
The current move lo fall the bans cloariy 
motivated by concufeniKws lahaihsn the 
nccdx nf the peopk Equally, km ever 
banaicig ii< culiivaiian invnlvis k setting 
up ol an ellecuve enforce mmii^hincry, 
an rmpussihic (ask in ihel cuireni 
circumsunces of state's wohdimal Irnm 
any sort of iflicrvenuon ] 

SRI [ ANKA ’ 

Waltkig for LTTE’s * 
Response | 

OF the many dcctxitxns taken by the 
Oiandnka Kumaraiunga nivcmownt in 
oiFicc lor less than a lotuiight. ihe 
ojuMKincemcni id the panul lifting of (he 
cesmomK cinhargoon faltiM is perhaps the 
mo^tsigmlKont ThivdecisMAwiUnoioAly 
al low ilw govern mcftl some h irgatni ng spate 
wiihthclTIb huibecausi iitomes wiUhiui 
opparcni strings, is a shim ol giMidwill 
v^ K h pres iiuis govemmciii s had neve; fell 
conlidral ohoui lakmg Sntumally the 
move will also have gailitd ihc gtisanincni 
svppori Irom the local p 'puloiums— by 
nciking then daily livc> t ismi — and so 
pulling piessure on the I Hb to negotiate 
huilusthowscAsiiiveOKi ITE is to people's 
aspiraiioos is a nxM que siiun 

riw falling III ihe cmhirieo means ihai 
then* will be I ICC Ikmoi 3fa iiems including 
stbips innher kcro^ne unocdliRids laitMis 
biscuits chtKolaics and smitiuv napkins 
licms such as haitcnes scnain ilcctikal 
componeniv and maienils whish may he 
used dirctily mihemanulaciureol homhs 
aicsiitlbann^ Av usual the I IT b has nut 
jmnictV'Uely responded to the dccisKm 
puhhily Hut rl isMgnilic«inl thatmitawcck 
eailict, the deputy minisici lor dclencc 
AnurudluRatwalu: had said on the subject 
ol Ihc embargo It is iM enough it wt i ssue 
a go/rtic 1 1 lung the ban un mos cmcni ol al I 
gucuJs We need an assoram c that they wil I 
reac h ibtwe lor whom (hcv ve intended He 
was rrlcmng lu (he I aU that iransporl aenrsv 
the lagoon was ^(||i in the hands of the 
miliianis and that, wiihovirhe > co operiUHm 
in the mailer relaxing such cu.I k on laflna 
wtHjkJ he a mcamngiess exercise 1he 
govomment's dccisina to go ahead with the 
hliing nl the embargo iriusi indicate that it 
believes that (hr imrvcrnent ol ^ids will be 
elleclualiscd Repnrivsincvllirii do suggest 
that these Items are hcingalhisstdinio lallna 
I his decisjon should also he seen in the 
context ol the govemuKAl* x other dec i shirs 
Hv insiarKc. not onlv hay the gi.vemmeni 
consumied a mimsiry w ethnic allairs. 
Oundnka Kumarafungabax rcuined c barge 
uf It Msircovcr, (he topic's Alliance has 


ob^nfid'tbe r^t tt> go w niricnt tmly 
becaute ot ibe xappoft of the three Tamil 
parucs andthe 8n Lanka Muilim Congress 
T>eTULP which Fought thedections under 
(he -UNP banner is reported to be coo' 
ssdenng ib legal options tl il were (o change 
sides now The prime nunrsier has staled to 
the press her wiJlingness to go to ialfna lo 
irwet PrahhalLaran She is reported lo have 
xaid that the labinci had worked out 
proposals dilterent from the devolution 
scheme which wax the outcome ol ihe India- 
Sn Lanka accord, which xhe is hopehil (he 
LTTb will consider Bui all (hisconxututes 
(he creation nl space for the two, the 
goveinmeni and the LTTE, ui masoeuvre. 
space (hat un shnnk rapidly il the luicr 
were to reject or delay its response 
Again, these moves on the ethnic (tmflicl 
in (ho north are an integral p<irt ol a new 
approach in ihc running ol The allairs ol the 
country Keeping iis election promise, the 
government hat appnived a ^han> drop in 
Ihc prvee of bread dixinbuieJ ihpiugh (be 
network of bakenes More importanOy, i( 
will soon iniroduc c a bi 11 ui set up a permanent 
commission nn bribery and uirrupuon 
Several xpccilic uimmissions ol inquiry 
have been set up to mvesiig.iie dts 
appearances and poliiiiJ» murders 
Auordiflg lo conservalive csliiniics there 
wcK* as many as disappearances 

which csiially cnde<l in extra )uJicial 
CxeculionMiicuslody daring 19k7 SO when 
the goscrnmsm launched its counter 
insurgency movement to suppress the 
J.inatha Vimukli F^:famuna 
11 m.’ pnmc nnnisur his ,il\o sought in 
suspend until Iresh inquiry many ol ihc 
previous government s big deals such as 
ihc controversial purchase ol Airbus airerail 
and Ihc deterwG cciuipnicnt deals with the 
Russi.m uoscinniccii Hu latest such 
cancelled arrangement regaiding 
telecommunications equipment Irom a 
fapapcsc company ha$ prompted uncase 
among business secuons whu haic concerned 
about how much id the earlier govci nment's 
liberalisation programme the PA will 
reverse Given the constraints on ih: 
economy especially with the extraordmarv 
strain that the conH ic 11 n the north i x putung 
on n the government is hardly likely to want 
Ui upxei eiiher (he business commumiy nr 
wesfem noiHinx or muUrUteral agencicx In 
fact, given its wafer-thin majority m 
parliament, political compulsions wdl 
influence a gre.U many ol Itsdecisums For 
instance, (he cohinci has obviously decided 
that instead of seeking to iranxiorm the rule 
ol the prcxidenl through conxdiutional 
reform as it had proposed to do. i( will now 
go ahead with die prexidcniial elections in 
November and ihoi seek opposiuon support 
m bringing about ihe change And, in the 
meonwrhile. it will strengthen its support 
baae by keeping its oiher pmtnisex a more 
democratic and open government and, most 
importantly. Finding a negotiated, poliucal 
keulemeni to the Tamil pioMem 
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IN THE tAPITAL MARKET ‘ 


Spectra Industries 

SPECTRA INDUSTRIES (SIU w»k m- 
corporaied on July 23. 1992 and obujned 
m centliute tor umimcncenicm of bu^inns 
on Auga^i 14. 1992. but nil now (here hai 
noi been any manuiactunng or trading 
iClivTiy Sltpropo^iomanutaLiureawide 
rtf ge ol autnrrHihile sheet metal componcM* 
like doors. paneK. bonnets, dashhudrds. eip 
The cslifflilcd total i.u»t of the prujcti 
Rs I ni crore Alter detailed project pl»« 
niH)! ubtdining of govctnineni pemu^ssrm 
dixt tiemg up u 1 ihe lunth icquireu (or the 
prtijcci, thecompany is now coming out with 
a public issue ol VI KKOOd equity shores of 
Ks fO each m par aggrcgdtmg R* lakh 
Dll Septemter 1^ The company is siiu4ed 
81 V ill age Muihad Thane in Moharashiro 
Mhithu wellconiiccivdhv load and nil the 
iciccommtjnications link IS jImi well piovidexi 
fill llcside$ the H* advantages ihectHnpany 
enjoys cokyavailabihiy of power water and 
skilled inanpowtt and pro;simi(y to pnicMial 
havers like Picmici Automobiles and other 
Auiomnhile inaiiutJciuicr<> f he issue will he 
Ic «J maiugcd by HOI 1 inance 20ih^'ci)iury 
hinaoce .md Dynamic Share Servius 

Kothari noneer Prima Plus 

Kothoti Pioneer Mutu.il hund rcgikieredas 
a HUM IS a foini vcniurc by (he InvcstmciM 
1 1 usiol Ihiii.i il I hot the f 1 C Kothafi Cinufi 
and Piooecnng Management ((Mpmalhm 
(PMD of (he Pioneer Oioup USA lohn h 
( auanotthc USPionc *i group isthecKin man 
.ind pfrsuknt ol iIk muttial (unJ The lund 
pi ms locomc oiiisvidi ils second open ended 
issiic Ilf Pnma Plus shares on Scpiember t9 
Ihe shares which promise htiih capiul 
appruiafion and a icgular dividend wilt he 
available lor Rs Mf each dining Ihc iradal 
nllei pciiod The fund had cailier in 
November launched two schemes 

KiKh.n I Pioneer Blucchip hunJ and Kothan 
Pioneei Piima Ptiitd The larjri amuum for 
the Pnma Plus is Rs 7*1 crore hui in cise 
(he c ollauon exceeds Rs f 50 crofc the shai es 
Will he atUnicd rm a prelereniial basis to 
(hose (nvestOTs whose investment is less than 
R^Makh Some ol the features nJihtc unique 
svhemearellexihihty hifuidiiy. return (d the 
full amount without any dtscount to the net 
asset s oJue and a di vidend I cmv^trmt plan 

Bhilai VSlres 

Promoted hy K P Kheiawat. Bhilai Wires 
a »ieel wire manufaciunng company is all 
set U) diversity into manufacture o< opbcal 
fibre cable at Shogi. Himachal Pradesh, with 
4 producuon target of 4,000 cable kms per 
annuni The estimated cuK ul the project is 
Ks 29 3K crore which is lo be financed by 
■ nghts.cuin pualic issue of PCDs. aggte* 


fsong Rail 75 cron and the balance o( 
Rs 17 63 0 ^ bang L ns cred through (erm 
loans Hm company has 4 tccSmical coIIj* 
borauon vlih Roundaht Austria Appfi* 
caiKNi of *911041 fibre is found in various 
sectors raiging tron tek convnurHcaiions 
(0 deteocetnd otlvr itaiusinal areas the 
primary ut being in ickcornmiuicMHins 
With tiic ne in demand t>ir telephone lines. 
It IV hkdy hai Uw demaixl for opiKtf fibre 
cables woud also inciea^ id the near luture 
The cumjany intends ut commence 
operaiiuns m its new rwiduti by January 
1995 ltf,k 4 demand ho forced Uwexi4in| 
Lumfunie» ti (hcticU hk Husdustan CaWrs 
and Opiel Crwnmunk tion 10 fare luw 
capacuyuliisation vengthitBbilai Wires 
has not onh prudeialy t sirKicd its proKcc 
cost but alsi |sra|cctrda«5pa vcw c ipacity 
UihMtioninUie first fuMyear rhee^mpuiy 

ol lers a I b piu cm My 1 • nvcnible dchenui c 

aiKsTOeacIt Part A ol R« 15 being convert i* 
bltf into one share after Ml munchs Irom the 
date at allmnieiK and P r K bangc cmveaihle 
ai the end of tycarlnmnfurdaie imoa rero 
divideodpiek'fcncc shR of Rs lOeach TTk 
issue IS to open on Vjicmher 12 

Shree Kruhnn Polyester 

Sbr^KnshfkaPolytsh apartofthcKnshna 
group wtuch IV involii I itt the mtftifaciurc 
ol syivhciic kicuiis ' yams and kntticd 
fabric ivvAdsrukingi^oprufcctwaback 
W4id inti^ratKoi pn^' imme compnsuig ol 
50 4(g>spndlcv and 4 mj torors to manufacture 
colli n yam and a Mvafd imegraiion lor 
pnKcssing and I ini«hin > fac ihlies lor 12 000 
tpa ol cotton kmneOiibru Ihcestimoted 
cost for these two pi lects aic Rs Ibh and 
Rs 44 croic ^*^p<sh dy The company is 
obtaining Its new sfindlu ac a high coM of 
Rs 52 nno per vpindk which can be jusnlled 
on the giound tiui ihiy arr being obtained 
liom reputed manuf 1 lurers like Reiter and 
5c hlaOrat and ihi i mpany is noi availing 
ol the cnnlcst.niuf duly ol 1 5 per ceni under 
(he IPCG scheme (he company is paying 
a custom duly ol 17 s per cent Thou^ the 
company ha» opted lor imported machinery 
m case of the processing section the ciwt of 
Rc44 crore wems reaMmaMewhencompared 
vnth similar piojccis iTte company's past 
performance has been good with its sales and 
(Mofits showing a If maim jump by I54per 
cent aftf 27S pa iciv reupcciively llic new 
precis arc to be put finarKcd hy an PCD 
uflerto (he public aggregating Rc f4g crore, 
each PCD being ol Rs 140 uWh would be 
converted into two snares ai a premium of 
Rc 60 eteh on alkumeat The con^wiy has 
locaionBl advapL^ m terms oT easy access 
to cvw mnienab and nuiliete in w es t ern India 
The company comes out with the isuie on 
September 12 Thekodmas^Rviodiiv issue 
aielDBI. SBloipiQl Applelnhnmes. 


ETW Rcnenrh FoaaiatfMi 

Uoydi FiruDce and Janline F4emi(^ India 
Secuiiiies, the ccvmaaagers being Timet 
Cuaaniy Fioanc lafs and FtJB Capiul Services 

Giyarat Raffia Industries 

Gujarol Kalfia fndusines iseogagcd in (he 
manuiaciure of P&PP woven socks. P&PP 
sheds laminaied with krali paper and PB 
larpaulins *nw company is now coming oui 
wiih on issue CHI September 15 to finance lU 
ekpansicsmcum diversiiKa (ion pmgramme 
The proja 1 is to increase the cap k ity of PC 
tarpaulins hy 5.177 Ml annually and 
invtaMadoAol adclilional Lajiacuy of 255 MT 
pci annum of PP ropes The company has 
designs to SCI Mp lb new plam in villoge 
Santcj in Mchesana Jisfric 1 n( Gujaroi The 
eslimalcdcrKiol thcpiujcct isRs 16 14crore 
w hieh IS pan 11 nanc^ by ihe 1 ssue ol cquif y 
shares ol Rs lOc.wh at a premium ut Rs 10 
per sliarc aggregaiing Ks If 6 crore. the leat 
IS financed by a teim loan lioin 1DHI The 
company has pcilo^d well lor the past 
ihrcs: ysais wnh incicaving sales ami no 
prolit 1 1 v I omp.inv has firm cxpori ue-ups 
wiihCnncLi Indu sines of 1ai wan foi a period 
of like years Since the location ol (he projeci 
IS in aback ward .nea. (hccompany is eligible 
(01 sales lax and slate subsidy benvlits The 
issue IS (cad managed bv Anagiam Finance 
and Bank c4 Ban^o 

Northland Sugar 

Pmmoted by Punj J> Sutc 1 ndustriaf Develop* 
mem Hoard iPSIDCj and PorshcHam Lai 
Maim NonblandbugarComplcx oneinaUy 
Dasuya Co operati ve Sugar Mills is to cnier 
Ihe capital market on Sepfemher 9 with a 
public issue ol I 21 crnic cijuily share of 
Rv 10 each at par aggregating Ks 12 fdciore 
The company is selling up a sugar umt wiih 
2.5(K1 tonne crushed per day (1 CD); apac 1 ly 
which w<iuld he cxiundihlc lo 5 500 led II 
IS also sdlmgupacogrncraiMici pnsser plant 
Ol 5 MW The plani is to be liKai’d m 
Hoshiarpur Punjab though Punjab has a 
yield of 56 9 ifMim pa hectare of sugar cane 
the emp does out have high sucrose ccHitofl 
and the recovery rate is low ai 9 59 per leiU 
compared to the nabonal average n1 10 51 
perccni Tbc company is taking up cuUivation 
of sugan anc to meet i(s raw maten J require- 
maKs One of the advantages (hat Ihc com 
puny would enjoy is 100 pa cem free sale 
of sugar lor a penod of mne vears unda ihc 
sugar incentive scheme. 1995 Shares worth 
Rs 5 I Ocnire art being allotted to SKI Mutual 
fund 2Ulh Century Finance. Canhank.PNB. 
GIC and NRIs thus leaving only 69 9) lakh 
shares lor the puMic The post issue equity 
wiff re<uh Rs 25 69 ciorc. ol which Ihe 
promoterssviKhold49pcTccni Wiihvirtualfy 
nogcsiaiiMi penud lorthepnvcci, prodiiiiion 
IS to commence m Octo^i this yev 
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MAHINDRA AND MAHINWA 

Market Leader 

MAKINDRA AND MAHINDRA. Ibc 
ffuricl lefttJer in uulity vehKle^ «Ad iricton. 
ha> vhown a MgniCicMU growth in income 
diid profile lor the year 199^*94 While net 
sales intreMcd by 19 per cent over the 
pKvrou^ year (he 4.ompafly\ uperiting 
profits improvcti by 62 per coil end its net 
profit sotrodhy IMpercenttrom Rs23n 
crore lo 1992*93 io Rs 67 £3 crore TlKwgh 
I he K uinpeny provided ford net noii*opcr«iti if 
lou ol Rs n 2 crore end a tax proviMoo of 
Ril4 74rore(l992-93ml), ihcnseinovereJl 
oet profit was aided by •) 5 5 per lm fall 
in interest charges and a mi;re 9 per cent nsc 
in depret laium provision Encour^ed by 
iti pe^onvuncc. the company has increased 
lU dividend rule Irom 30 per (.cnt Iasi year 
U) 41 per com nn a Inidw eqwty ba<e 
Wiih the increase in demand lor 
lutomohiles, the company's jutomtMive 
division saw an mcreasc in prodiu.lion from 
31,257 vehicles (cxcloding CKO paclis) to 
47,110 vehicles, while vehKie sales weic 
higher by 31 2 per cent ai 46.251 vehicles 
as compared to 31,219 vehicles sold in the 
previous year Sak of spare pans and also 
that ol press meuJ comptments/assemblies 
weic higher the former nsing by 14 ] pei 
COM to Rs 47 6 crore and the latter by 18 7 
percentto8B49mrtm,iunncs The declining 
trend m the tracior industry lor the second 
consecutive year due to the depressed cash 
crop pnves as alsv the ditlicultics laced hy 
fanners m obtaining uactor loans saw a 3 9 
per cent fall in the industry s total tractor 
sales Irom I 43 602 tractors to I 38,060 
iracturs Consii^ntly though IheuwnpanyS 
product lofi and sale of tractors tell from 
^1414 and 34 012 units respectively lu 
32,921 and 32 871 units il mainuinrd th 
leadership posiii on t for the 11 th consecutive 
year) with a 23 9 pcrc43nt share ol (he market 
Though the company’s instrumental ion 
division continued to pcriorm tirnatisfactonly 
Its oulomonve componenis Jivision saw an 
ificrca&e in income <if 31 8 per cent ovet the 
previous year while its pruieci engineering 
units succcsslully executed orders lor aah 
handling plants spates and Uavclhng water 
screens (TWS) to the tune ol Rs 2 4 croro 
• in QckhtioRiucompIcting twol WS conu^is 
with Anpara Thermal power station and 
OISUTWS The company’s property 
devcIi^Hneni division has completed phase 
1 Ilf Its Pimpn^hmchwad hnuaing project 
near Pune and almost all the Rats have been 
sold The I Menride division which compnaea 
steel machine tools, giaphics, technical 
services and steel service centre cciminued 
to show an improvement in its perfbemance 
It has «naulled a sophisticate computer* 


coMTOlkd tyro uMConnty rnacttfe V one of 

II MW eaccutiog M Kffhy onkf ibr itimkir 
mgcbineh in addition to obMfiing an 
additional fraodus& for marking and 
servicmg hi'Cech msinimenis | 

cocr^My* 1 171 mn glubaidepoaiiory 
receipia (GDRi) (mJuding a bnm shoe 
option oi S 10 mn) euro-issuc id November 
1993 was oven^bH^ribed hy|g5 limes, 
makingM and M’suaue the iirsi^sue without 
warrants to be priced at a pnee 

BAJAJ AUTO 

Higher I^tMluction 

Rajaj Auto the largeK two «4iecler manu* 
laciurer in the country wuh almnst 10 per 
cent of the market share m two and IhrM 
whcelerv. lus subwantnlfy improved its 
piiiduciion and ukes in I99V94 alter two 
con^ujbve yearaot deJimog vuUimes due 
Uireeeasion NttsakesacMuphy31 TVper 
ccfM over the p re vious year sHwIe operating 
and na prolii ware up h> 82 6 per cere and 
lX3gpereeni,rapeciivdy Ka^ngmview 
the overall upbeat pertunnance. (he com¬ 
pany ha» announced an Ml per cent dividend 
Puifhcr. as 1994-95 is ihe company s Khh 
year ofeaistence. and iullowini ns substan* 
tial build'up ol reserves it has announced 
4 bonus issue in the mio of one one 
I he company’s production ot two* and 
three wheelers rose frum 7.73 111 last year 
to 920 762 in nuobcis m 1993 94, «^lc 
satewashi^ier49.H Ill2<tipffum766922) 
Fhc company proposes to enme out with 
an euro'iaiueol upto4 milboncvuity sharea 
throughGlohal DcpOsiHiry RecaptstCDRs) 
3 he conusany has also leviewul some ot ii» 
(svo-wliceler products tikeihe 'cooler ’CTieuk 
ClassK* mouacyUe '4S Oumpioci and 
M*80 motorcycle aodgiven them addilioisd 
utility feaiiares Ihecompanypfanshiljunch 
a new sporty 2 -s 80 ke mntonycle 
The oivironinealilly conscMMu company 
has sinctly adhered to the environiniaHal 
rakes Regular in-houaeiramir^progremmea 
arc conducted to promote enective safety 
awarenesa among the employees 
Tbetechmcalcolliborsion ignsementsvith 
the Japanese Kawasaki Heavy Industries has 
been extended for anther lour yeora trom 
October 1993 The extended agiecmcoi also 
covers the ledvucal know-how pertaimnglo 
the 4S Motoaycles Con'ai)ia(ioQ& arc on 
With mowoed reweroh otganisabons for 
developing models which would reduce 
emissions, kerpiag in view the need to 
develop fuel effuiMvdbdcs T3ie company 
also proposes to miraduU upgraded two* 
and (hree-whedci mode^ durtf^ il« ye« 
The compreiy exported 31.079 iwo* and' 
thrce*«rheder.(inciuduig 12 334ckdpadu) 


as againa 17,209 two* and ihie^ wbaekn 
(inckjdmg3,760dilpaid4)laByevihua«otrel- 
Dg a mauHc ol 92 percoi m nponreveoue 
Exports were mainly to Breigladeah. In, 
La^CokonBaa. Mexico, AiggnbiwndPiiu 
M ilro 10 Europen nurkess mcIi m Sweden, 
ai arkihnon lo a new and prom w ng mariret, 
namely, Italy, (he largea Europev markei 

Meanwhile, tor the firei tgianerof the cur¬ 
rent year f1994*95). Hk company’s vehicle 
production improved by 26 per cem over die 
corresponding penod last year and runiovtr 
was up 39 per cent over the same period 

ACT 

HH by Recession 

ACC. the cement giant belonging to the Tba 
gioup. has failed to suciun in 1993*94 its 
previous year’s pcrformanc'e While the 
company’s net Mies I nereosed by b S percent 
over ihe previotti year, operaimg profit was 
down 12 5 per cent and net prolil was down 
7 3perceni *niecompanynuuMait>ediu divi¬ 
dend rate ai 30 per cent lor 1993*94 deipm 
iheovcr<dl fsllinprorrf ability While the com¬ 
pany made no provision lor laxalion, depre¬ 
ciation provision wai lower by 20 per ccm. 

With receshionary irends conunuing to 
al feet the cement industry following reduced 
government otfiake (which accoumi for a 
major chunk ol Ihe industry s demand), on 
the one hand, and a simuliancous nsc in 
inputs like coal, power and freight, on the 
other put pressuic on the industry smargim 
as a whole. ACC being no eac^ion The 
company’s planu aiGagil, Madukkarai and 
Wadi retotM higher clinker pmducuon 
during (he year, white produaion of cement 
rose marginally by 2 8 per cem from 74 g 
lakh fonnes in 1992-93 to 77 2 lakh lonnea 
Sate ot cement was also only slightly higMr* 
at 77 8 lakh tonnes as agaitui 75 I lakh 
tonnes (up 3 6 per cent) sold in the previoub 
year Sale ol refractory producta from (he 
Katm plaM w«o also higher by 12 per cant 
u 48.011 Kuines as against 42,871 tonnei 
Mid last year while production of brown 
tabulv alumina at tiie Kymore relnctory 
plant increased from 2.578 tonnes to 4,662 
tonnes Further, (he company sold an 
addilional 13.369 tonnes of franchised 
refractory produox ACC has achieved the 
djsunction of being a major supplier of 
turnkey services m the field of rectories 
and has ftmhre expanded its tunkev and 
applicaiionservices AsapactofiUexpanaion 
programme, the umtpany ptaos to cater to 
Iftf requirements o( laige ceneiK pltnU and 
for this reason it hii entered into a 
lechnolc^ical transter agreement wiUt one of, 
the world’s largest producers ot refracUma 
forthe cement industry, namely, Refcaiechnik 
OmbH, Germany lor producingMagchrome 
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Mdcv ComMerPil prodMoo of Mif- 
chrome bnckh. whieh wiU be mMkeiCid ander 
the brand name 'PBftlea>ACC> ii expected 
toainnnencebyUieendofDeecnifcs 19M 
Mewiwhtle the umpany ib in the proccM 
ofodMiiang ui bxaJ cement preduuiefl at 
Oagol end with the 4ompletion of the piO' 
commiSHKAins trul^ of us new 10 lakh tomcb 
plant ii« (ouU c«ip«.ity will tnerease to over 
20 takh tonnes per annum Regular 
commercial producKon ts expected to 
commence m the sccood quarter of t994-b5 
liutaltaiion work of ^noiher 10 Ukh tonne 
per annum rapacity plaiU is in progrev and 
the project is expenied to be completed by 
the second quarter of 1994 95 for tritd 
production The company is also icuulliBg 
an adduional power plant of 25 MW capacity 
at Wadi which u expecaed to be operaboo^ 
in die third quarter ol l994>9^tliusiniuljbog 
It from the uncertain power supply of the 
Kanuiiaka State Blouncity Board The 
expansion cum modernisation project ai the 
Madukkarai plant winch will enhance its capa 
city to 8 lakh tonnes per aniwm. has been 
lubacijiiially completed while the project at 
Paha WeM Bcngid tor the manulacuict ol 
10.000tonnes per annu m of high punly lyn 
ihetic temc oside ib expected to commence 
tnal production by September 1994 
The company f^ans to come out with a 
$ too im euro issue and also an issue uf up 
10 5 lakh wanants lo certain Tata companies 
in the near future 

DHARAMSI MORAKJEE 

Dn)p in Sales 

A Bombay based chemical company 
Dhammsi MonuyeeChermcai Company saw 
a 3 S per cent nte in net sales during 1993-94 
antfa 13 6 perceninae in nelpcofU Operaiing 
pmOt was lower by b 7 par cent follosving 
a nse m nperating expenses bat a 14 I per 
cent lower interco charge coupled with a 
26 7 per cent lower depreciation provision 
helped the company post a positive 
bottomline Ihe receipt ^ a mqjor poruon 
of the fertiliser subsidy which was long 
overdue from the cential povemment has 
been a couninbutory factoi 
While sale of sulphunc acid 100 per cent 
oleums,chlorOMilpbonic acid, sulfamic acid, 
ammonium sultamate, diethyl sulphate and 
reaorcuKil m volume terms ineveaaed trom 
1.25 793 mt. 35.050 ntt 41.368 n. 2.963 
TM 543 mi, 919 tnc and I35mt Ttspectively. 
to I 66,337 cm. 45497 ml. 49.532 IM. 3.799 
ml 789 mi 1.139 cm and 152 ml per unit 
cealisaLion fell drasticany resulting in lower 
sale value for dwiepcTK^ic Sale of single 
ojperpbosphtfe.ahiminasuJpMie I7perceni 
and stabilised sulphur tnoxide on the other 
hand tell both in vnlumeterms from 3,14411 
ml, 69.120 ml and 2,720 im. revpectivcly. 
to 2 75.141 CM. 65.036 mt and 1.771 ml aa 
welt as m value terms Hiuv. though toial 

Z32g 


.. i&eai dv^M^BtunogitevUei 
Ml by i't per eWever the previ^ yew. 
tM cen^ny Binipd 10 inaescM aake 
only due 10 a sb«p me of 76 perje^ in 
teebneal coaeuhaaiey and contract j a re tiue 
wtoeb roae from Ra 165 avc Usiyev to 
Rs 29 1 cm m 1993-94 The i m^nny is 
heavtSy impon-depcadoi fonts taw qmiab 
with yearly import oocgo unouMidi n> Rs 
52cn*etoRs7l caore during the past three 
yean, on the other hmd. its espreteareunp 
ranged tnre R^ 2 2 croce lo Rs 3 7 cmre 
The company's lak of feftiliws fell by 
24 per cent dunng ytm md the Ml in 
sale of supcipboipluTr w« mainly 
due to unceminty about IM quantum ol 
subeidy and the sum fovenmemi' delay in 
fixing paces tor the sale of subsidj«ed 
faniliaers Airihar. the failiut of moMOons 
in SaunshCn and some paii> of Madhya 
Pndeih also affedol Me 
With the reductwe in rak of Aib«idy on 
single superphospMie to alminr one fourth 
ot the earlier rate the eompanveipecu lower 
incidence ot mteiM on auounl of funds 
blocked m subudy m tte future 
Meanwhile the eoogMiv vommiuKined 
III chloroeulphanic Md plaMs ai Ambemaih 
•odJharin Amrclidntnci iM lorrnee having 
an installed capacity ot 401 RiO m per annum 
and the laner having an mu died capauty of 
16 500 ml per annum TK Ui ethyl tulpbaie 
plant as Roha which hm an uisial kd opacity 
of3 000nd per araiare was alyo successfully 
commiMiencd durmg dw vear 
The company now plan^ to diversify and 
u implemefUing a projcii to impori and 
nurtiet one million tonncN per annum of 
refngeraied LPG tor whuh it has already 
madedienecrairyippheabAniioihctoncaiiBd 
Buthonoes 

BROOKE BOND UPTON INDIA 

AjnalgamatkMis and 
AcquisitHHis 

Apanfmn demerger between BruofceBood 
India and Upson Indre. the subodunev ot 
Unitiver pk, to fum yet another consumer 
product glare, the jear 1993 also saw the 
amaJgamaboni of chreeolhercompamea wnh 
the guni colr^Mny, Meaely. Poon Dooma 
India Tea Estaies In^retd Ki ^san Products 
BcMdes. the coo^miy also su re eded in 
acquiring DoUops buemess from Cadbivy 
India In ianunry 1992. Bitv^i Bond India 
had Kqured XoUian Oeneral Poods Corpo¬ 
ration unckr a rehabilftttio&'cum'aroilg^ 
abon scheme approved by the Bm SMDmm 
who u d» chaaman oddB other Drabror gore 
m bida. Hndurom LauK la abo die chreman 
ofthenewcorapmiy The gm fixed aiaett of 
the c o mply dmt up ti^w83cDremM>di 
1992 m fU 239 erero MMaroh 1993 
Following all these mergers and 
•nalgamabon. die habnea sheet figures are 


w a katM^ Mbvtw fliabMi^'s 

*nreir M tnfl l r n a f i<iii r iiii nimlMMfnian i 
Its net ate have gone by 1045perenni 
whHa npe r rehn pr«Gi and net proBt have 
gone ig> by 84 5 ^ eeec and 9173 par cent, 
reapeebv^ The comply has dated to 
five a dividend of 24 per cere which » teao 
payable to the shareholders of the 
amalgamared conpmnes 

The compreiy haa been iikiog measures 
tomaireaiB itsboldoverthe teamreket bi 
line widi das smegyiheGotnpinyjiaroduced 
a range of low-umt price pa^ to tep the 
poteniial of the growing rural madret Hk 
con^y hi! taeentiy sat up a new factory 
at Oharwid in Karoateka and has alao 
launched an ambiijous project on black tea 
research at its research laboratory in 
WlutaAeld TheeompanyhatbeeneiKcmafBt 
in conaolkdaiing its poaiboti as the mre te t 
leader in the coffee maihet by re g i s tering a 
good growth in vohime and maifcet ihara 
despite an overall decline in the market On 
ihe edible oil front too the company's brand 
'Dalda* has done wdl though the industry 
has been facing stiff compelihon ansing out 
of the combinjIiOA of revere pace discoumiAg 
by cheaper liquid Ol I akemaiives and eevere 
margin prosiuree from the new manu facfunng 
units arquying ulee tax exemption Other 
brands like 'Flora Refined Sunflower Oil' 
and 'Gold Seal Refined Mgsiaid Oil' hive 
also fared wdl vales wise The company has 
implemented an effective programme to 
reduce manufactunng com and vrorking 
cvnxl deployineiii whitetnaireaimng quality 
Hie company s shon-ierm bank borrowings 
consbUeonty 20perceiiohnvaiionei against 
(he corpense sector aveiageof over 54 per cere. 

Brooke Bond Lipton's dairy products too 
have hem doing well and Ihe sales volumes 
and matket share have been very encouraging 
The company has doubled its spray diying 
capacity at Elah to meet the increased volume 
requirements Measures have also been taken 
to step up the qudity areurarKe procedure! 
at the factory Thecompenyhasthedisunclion 
of havingpertrcipacad m the IRDP progmnsie 
aiBtah and of having seen it being successful 
The company's bakery products as well as 
Its lea and coffee vending remce have 
p erformed saiistacionly Its anrcnal feed 
busineas has also shosvn good progrees due 
to effective marpn and wodemg capital 
management Two locabommwasteati India 
have been ited up with manufictunag 
tephoeatomeetthegrowingmerttet demands 
for flilv*fsed plant 

Tire ccRipany hre ateo fteUd ngnBcaiHy 
welltin theeqxn fiont witt giexports growing 
by around 30 peroen lire coogwiy haa beeo 
succeeffutlyuoBxiMdB capacity itacqnmd 
from lO amalgamaDon of Kothari General 
Poods The company p ropo a ea to set up a 
100 per cent export'CneMod uni in BMu 
URir Piadcsh, and hea applied for the snw 

lb new projects include emry tree frosen 
de aa e ns ndr^teunchint ofKtiean Froducta 



INTEatNATI(»iAL AfEUftS 


Dei^ Xiaoping: A S^iife Nmety? 

GfO 

With oil hisfauks, Deng Xiaoptng andt beeaoM cf km. the other 
leaders cf China are the only people m the developmfi \vorid who are 
able to hold their own agamst the 'hegemontsm*'^ b$^ power 
chauvwsm that have come to mark the post Soviet wor^ 


rr «fti OR De&cobcr 8. 1919 thAi Ttu 
WatIuniioM fiuit hid editonalky pmseA die 
lyptod AmvKwjadfnKfittlMU DiOf Xjaopiag 
fooe HAile k wm i (ypicii Amcncn 
ludgmeai ii dw Miue (hu Anwnciai ire the 
Ibi whue ptopk to cirry the burteo Uke ihor 
coloAuJ forb^ dunnf ia earlier era They 
fuve dwnforc the n|ht» at ay me lo 0My 
thiek to pruAOuice 'ocher people une or 
iiueiie.uviluedoi uncivil lied TheWaskutiun 
Postwta nMrelyeicfeiiiR|iheinpMorpertipi 
rohowiRd diM iDMiikt in aMcuieg the sanity 
ol a leader of o*/cr i biJlion people 
Five yeen later (he ikegedly ‘senile* leader 
lOAimuej (n dominate Belling, Chiaa and ibe 
world M luge Ot coor^. The Werhi/igcoe 
Post traiheriiieiponMbleiiidgmeiuwaiinedc 
inthecoMexiorihe riaiunmenSqiMniacKleai 
of June of that year What hop^ned then l^ 
(aitly well known and hardly nceck vepeiitioa 
Bui wlMever else Ibe repreumn there rnigbi 
have been it wav iwir i functwa of Deag 
Xiaoping sot anybody elie'svoMhty Thonew 
course (hai the Chinese economy had fol lowed 
kince 1974 mode tiut inevitable (f aayihii^ 
K was a funcuon of geniag waist deep la big 
muddy* to borrow the words of the oace 
pupulai Juan Boa/ song (We had bonowe d 
them earlier I ive years ago in ibeae very loUunns 
to talk about the much disuuied Tiananmen 
Square incident) Now that pracucal ly Che whole 
of die developing world hok opted for and 
heartily wefcomed aooomic hagemoay ii u 
poimleu to suggest that Deng Xiaoping is 
senile And. indeed. /V Woshuigton Port boa 
not repeated the judgment m us columns, aa 
far as the present writer out sell 
Deag uinKd90on August 22 This man bia 
ruled China directly and in a (horaighgojAg 
sense ever since be became the aacraury 
general of ibe Chuwse Communist Pvty in tte 
mtd 50i [t la even poaadile to argue that he 
has domjDMad d longer than Mao Zedong 
could Mao Zedong had become an keen cf die 
Chinese Cormnunlit Party Hit individnaJ 
landing wh great At the same tune, binca 
1949 the period * when be wet ui a mukrvrty 
within (he polky-(Mken in China were longer 
than the pmoda when hu political line vu 
upreme InfacLbwferifaepnrtodorthaOreai 
Leap Forward and the early yenn of te Cukwal 
Revoluuoe <19(6-69), which togeiter do n« 
accoQBt for mom than a decade. Mao had aevar 
been die dommut pohey-makcr in Ount. lei 
alooe aa Bnperor ai Hemioa B Sakibwy 
nakaa Hun out lo have baea w hia *dual 
biPgrapby'orMwafldDeag InjLwShao* 


and Deng Xiaopag who denuMiad from 19S6 
when Ln it the prevdani of the People s 
BapubU and Oaag as Ike finaral iecm«y of 
(he ConBBunut Party iuna hnaUy and fictnly 
to tte fore 

iKaifflpoAaMtoaoirihiidQniaanLe Ifthia 
domaame had not hue all poo^MJve. these 
two mca would not hoke bean au^lcd oni tpr 
aOibk oa Ae 'opitalisi nwders* by AeCutaraJ 
BevMaifonarica fhi* kind of charge hai 
perhaps loM reubhei it\«cansag today because 
everybod) around iht worW » or has become 
a ‘capnaliq roadcr •> 4 aay lato a 'nartet 
roader' 

T1k« 10 yaari and hn early yean It a party 
maa la the tOi haw mde Deng an cffwiem 
organisaciMi man Hi is a nan Cor order and 
discipline Ha had okvidy damonstraiod thou 
espccidlyAjnagtth nvi wbicb followed the 
Oraai liap PorwiN 1961 lo I96S were 
lyptcally ytart ot (in Stinoqi and Deng 
Xiaopini DiceconoiiicpolKaaahave^anted 
since But (he polua^ hni not Tbe polaical 
leadoihp ol the Ccnwum»P«ty waaoMened 
at that time It hasboaieaaMtted again since 
the new economic j* hues ware introduced in 
December 1978 Th command Kructure m 
Chuu was soughtto Ik dcktroyed by the various 
movem ents Ctuna i • baea wunaca to the 
latest and the bigpru la Aal aenea waa the 
Cultural ftcvolutHi Deag Xiaopiag has 
leusoatmued that Mnetore Deng has been no 
emperor* He has ken a good old Sultaiw 
party lender 

To be sm, nobdy would like to deaenbe 
him aa a S(abam His economi c s la widely 
differeal horn that of Sulia If Salksbory's 
accouMiitobebelisvedfia bu ‘duH biograp h y* 
referred to above) Mao and Deag have been 
mom avid readers sf The CrnemJ Jftmrjbr 
the AcdefCimvmwvK, atndMooa] political 
diswc wnoen iXn yean ago. (baa ol Ibe 
wQrbofMan.Uniiii^Stalin BotanAscalic 
classK la aa 'Astai* claaiic Aad aay auoiber 
of people woold testify the 'Atnoc' ekment 
in Stalin aad la du prtaaples of pUtoal aad 
eeonopuc ovgaiir.iiioo diet Stahn kspuuiul 

In any event, whi ibar SUhAisi« aoc Deag 
Xiaoping dearly sea aa almoac organic 
fdanonibip betwea an 'naUncitanan* (by 
ItbcrnI decDOcriiK and western aundvds) 
poMica] act-up tod anriy devalopiMni He did 
to Arag (Be oariy 6Qi when nobody in the 
wcatonwoHd liked hub Hedomao now when 
ahnoat eve^body >a die wonon world likes 
hftto BtolycapualiMBWac mttenmm Marfeet 
aoniliam cariisct be Affarant TbeTwianniM 


rcprenoMMi was not igaini the dMWcmqy 
Btovement as a auaber of paopla aentn to 
ba b ave UwasareactnaafunHdtoaiiktturf 
ofdtaoidvthaiiheearifa 'bomlwAnf ofdto 
headquflioa* (of(he Cuhinl Fevolunonyam) 
had meant for Deng and bis comrades In petal 
of fau. nobody can coademn both the CuhunI 
RevolMsoa and therapmasion of the Tiabnunm 
Square in the same breath The oppooeota of 

(be fou I ike Deag did not likednorte. aMTChy 

and chaos wtuUi the Cultural Revolution meant 
for (be leadership in Beijmg Tba Cultural 
Revokitioacelehraied *disorder\or to n iMnad 

to Deng He was noi altogethar wrong 
Beguming wnh 1969 we have nochsag but Ae 
decline A the Cultural Revoluuoa Deng and 
hu comride* were reicung to the saiM Dang 
bad to reasaen order* and the ceninl and 
leading lole of the Communist Party 
If (he Chinese experience ^paan far 
healthier end imponani Aui eitber Ae SovM 
or the Indian experience it is bociuve tba 
iMU umeni of change (i n Ais caie an organiaad 
Communiji Party) bat not been ignored or kMt 
sigta of m China The uedit for Ais will have 
tobegiventoDeng Gorbachev failed becauae 
he could not sea (be Aility of an orianiied 
party Indu s ruing party has ctoacd lube 
nised and diseip) lo^ Not being an economiit 
we are in no poiiuoo lo predici Ac fuiure of 
the cconomK expenmeiuauon wiA market 
socialism which is really capitaliim wrth 
Oiaese charocleiiMirs But iPit works, ttw 
credit at least for the intiial stages, will have 
(0 go toihcCPC and thereforetoDeog Xtaopug 
This (s also the reason why Deng s f^aa 
IS in a posiuoa to assert iisell in world polrtici 
It hasadmmisiereda Mum rebufi to (hr wemern 
world that the quesiMm of human ngh^canaot 
be considered mdependently of iniioaal 
sovaretgniy The wevtarn world has quietly 
accepted the cUun withosil saying w Oma 
IS one uMjmry wtuch doea not so to speHu 
celebrate the end of the told war It still talks 
of hegemonisin and nghtly vo WiA all hla 
faults Deng and became of him. the othsr 
ledidcr> ol Ouna are the only people in the 
developing world who are able to hold ihcsr 
own against *hegemonism and big power 
thauviiiism Aai have come to mark (be pool- 
Soviet world The degree of realism and the 
acute sense of power equations Aai mtok 
Duns s worldvkew are of Deag Xiaoping* I 
making KwouMbeuArealisUcandunwucto 
deny (hat credit lo him 
Whatever one might think of Deng 
XiaQp(nf*s policies n would be tdleio underrate 
hrm IA a wrorld which has leoderv like CliMon, 
Major. YdtsiB aad the like It is therelore 
amaetikg Aat TV Wothutgttfo Pott in a hi of 
eager actually called hitn senile Deng iru|h( 
acioaliy Uugb St (hat and tell the editor (if Boch 
aAwgexisUinpoti rnodeni)Ouraali<ii|i)thM 
he IS free to wat^ the iplendours uf his senile 
90i to loag u he remembers that because of 
Mao Zedong *Chuii has stood up andbecaute 
of hiimelf It continues to siond up evpactaUy 
to the Americans 
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ANDMtA PRADESH 


Handtocm Weavers’ Stni^le 
for Survival 


KSrUvMio 


Ainady striousfy thrtaserud by the ufuqual competition from 
pawertooms. the very survival of the haiuUoom sector and (fhandioom 
weavers has rtow been imperiUed by the sharp rise in prices of yam and 
result the ecoruirruc r^rm programme ail out emphasis on 
pushing up eJiports unmintffid of the domesdc economic and sociat crisis. 


EPURUPALEM \s typics) of the numerous 
weiver's oetoniei in end erauo4 the 
pfosperoui commercisk town of OiiriU m 
Prtkttham district in Andhn Pndeth. The 
■xresofduiehedhuuthetdoi these coknies 
present i monotonous picture. To gel a 
glimpse into the life of m svemge weaver, 
you have to look inside these dimly bghied 
and poori y venti laied structures which serve 
both as the working and the living place. 
Most of the space is taken up by a loom or 
iwi) worked upon by the man and the unfe 
with the children busy in the prcperaiioo of 
iltt iicce«ories of the warp and weft like 
bobbins, candles, etc. In the predominandy 
weaver town of Mangalagiri tin Krishna 
district) on the Vijayawada*Guniur 
highway, emaciated weaver* may he found 
working in the wurksheds rescmhling 
godowndike structurea tiled with asbestos 
sheets and cmvrded with doaens of pitlooma 
which, with their monotonous noise and 
clouds of dust raised by the cegular and 
si multaneous picfc'beatlng, evoke I mages of 
hisioncully nnt'.HHiulanc labour camps. The 
weavers live in dwellings created by perti* 
tioniag similar asbestos bled structures into 
smail compartments and leased out on rents 
of Ks 100 to 150 by the master-weavers. 

Epurupalem along with Vetapalem, 
Thoiavaripalem and Jandnpeu i n the vicinity 
of Chiniia town aiul Mangalagiri were in 
news for the starvation deaths of weavers in 
1991 when crisis loomed large over the 
handlonm sector following the sudden spurt 
in the price* of cotton yam and chermcal 
dyes, throwing thousands of weavers tnio 
luiemployinenc. siarvation.diaeare arid dea^ 
The severity of the crisis was evident in the 
fact that between September and Noveoter 
1991 around 110 weaven were identified to 
have cither commined ituiode or died of 
starvation. 

Within three yean the handfoom industry 
Is once again caught in a cnsii that is even 
more severe in inteosliy, with conoo yam 
prices shooting up by 2? to 55 per ceM 
between December 1995 and May 1994, 
conyared to a 20 to 59 per cam iKreaae after 
the preaentatioQ of the budget in 1991. What 
la b^i witnesaed in tbe «eaven‘ colooioi 
Is stoppage of weaving activity and 
iHlpleMiim and deapaar anong dK 


The ropons of starvation deaths from 
KoyalagudcmCNalgofthduaMh Addepalli 
(OuMur district) and Mmgalagiri evoke a 
sense of a geja vu. 


OacAMSATWNw Snucruae 


The hanfluom aecSurn a R'^sor employer 
nexioaly to agnculiurc.'nwe are eshmatad 
to be around 14 millHV. weaven employed 
in KhistectociAihecounry. Andhra Pradesh, 
foUowingTamilNadu.hatheiecond largest 
conceniniionofhandkttns. There are around 
25 lakh weavers empluyed on soma 5 35 
lakh handloonw. The lantloom induiiry can 
be divHkd into tbrcc >cgraits on Uie hens 
of the orgaolsaiMin of production; 
(i) co-operatives, (io independent weavers 
(iii) master-weavers 

The history of handloom weavers* 
co-operaijves goes tKk to the early 1950s. 
Launched with the n tyc cd v c of proteciiRg 
tbe letetem and imJrpendeace of aoill 
weaven from tte powerful traders and 
intermediaries, the itHipendve sector is 
supposed to encoo^uvs 60 per cent of the 
looms in the slate fwiile the all-India figure 
is Just 3S per cent) But m actuality msiy 
of these coopennvo are non-funcrioial as 
a large number of knns in this sector have 
been rendered donnint over the years. The 
ftoaiing of bogus co^penrives by the 
iaflueniial masier-wesvers and traders with 
a view lo cornering ihe loens provided by 
banks and marketing facilities eiiended by 
iRflitutioossuch as the Andhra Pndesh Stare 
Hresdloom WeeverN Co-operative Society 
(APCO) is a majof laclor in the increasing 
prev^ence of corruption in the ccKperaiive 
cnovemeni thre obsuucis the flow i( funds 
and access tt market fadlibea to genuine 
co-operacives. The ineffiscriveneas or rather 
non-functioiuAg of i Urge number of 
cooperatives in fsLt it due lo'lhe inegular 


supply of raw materials and inordinate dday 
in the payment, the reason why many 
me mb er s p refer to work for private mister-. 
weaven as wage labourers. 

The second sector consists of independent 
weavers who own the insirumeois of 
producuon. purchaae raw materials, i e. yam 
and dyes, frum the market and produce the 
cloth with family labour and sell tbe product 
either in the local village marirei or to the 
local cloth merchant. With the cheap and 
wide variety of cloth produced on the 
powerlooms flooding the countryside, 
especially from the 60s. and voth the prices 
of conon yam and chemical dyes ritmg, the 
independent Nveaven. even those owning 
two or three looms, are being forced to join 
the ranks of wage labourers due to thdr 
inabtliiy to withstand the competition from 
puwerfMQis and mauer*weavers and kcq> 
the prices of the coerie variety of dhoties and 
wees which they produce within the reach 
ofnrral poor. Kir ih^ survival a vast number . 
uf these weavers have mi grated to the textUe 
cemres m western India like Bhiwandi and 
Sholapurin Mihmhua and Surat in Gujarat 
to work in the powerloom industry and in 
mills and others have seulcd at wage I aNwren 
to the maater-weaveis and as agricultural 
labourers. The migrant weavers from 
Khammiun and KarimnagBr distftets found 
in Koyalagudem, an important eipori 
varieties p^uction rentre in Nulgonda 
distrKi. or the weavers from east and west 
Godavan and Snkakulam in Maitgalaglrt, a 
ma)or handloom centre in Krishna district, 
are testimony to ihe large-scak displacemeiH 
of sel f-em^oyed weavers due to tbe unefial 
compoiiwnfromtheprolifersing powerfoomt. 

In the urban areas where the availability 
of alternative sources of livelihood U 
relatively better, low wages and continual 
irMCCurity iii the handloom sector has toreed 
the youth lo abandon their family vocation. 
For instance, in the predominantly weaver 
colonies of Kara wan, Kated an, H ussai nialam 
and Sultanidiahi in the old city ofHyderabad 
we find only the late middle aged men and 
women still continuing to eke out a liveli- 
bond from weaving while the younger, 
generation has settled as shop aMistaiUit, 
autorickshaw drivers and consiniciion 
labourers where average daily earnings are 
much higher. According to Chi I weri Manik 
Rao. a veteran trade uniat leader who 
himself hals ftom a weaver's family, while 
a decade ago there wrae 1.400 active looms 
m Kanwan now their number has come 
down to jusi 2 U 0 , 
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TtetM»ar»iw M * ^ iy « iW ha oii<ripwiP< 
of time becooM wtii entrescbcd 10 ^ 
formidable. Wldi the* TwpwriiMlion of 
weaven' co^operadves and the decline of 
Indepeodera weaven. the nuitar-waevor 
system hci bocome the doiMitant mode 
accounUng for thrco'fourtfis of Oie total 
handloom production in the state. 

Two kin^ of pcacdces can be tdcndfied 
ben on the basis of the condidons of w^ 
■nd nature and eueot of dependence. One. 
where the weaver gets the raw materials 10 
hishouse, which iiboth his liviof sad worUng 
place, prepares the warp and spins the doth 
on hit own loom ai per specifioiiioos. In this 
ill mcmben of the weaver’s family ire 
involved. Here the wages arc pdd piecewise, 
in addition to s peyment for (he preparation 
of the warp, bol^ns and ocher accessorwe. 
Though this practice is generally declini^, 
it can still he found in handloom cenbes (Ike 
Podiampally (in Nilgonda) and Gadwal <ln 
Mahabubnagar) whm spedaHied tic and 
dye and Jarri varieties are producod, For all 

K ical purpcMs the weaver hem is a wage* 
nr, yet his ownership of the loom and 
(he poiiibility of demonstrating his 
workmanship give him a sense of sallsfacOon 
and percelv^ independence. 

Second is the pMice thei we find in 
centree like Mangdagiri and Koyalagudem 
where there ii a high presence of migrwt 
labour . These homeless and loomlese migm 
weavers work for the master-weavers in thdr 
workiheds. each accommodahni a doaen or 
two pidoomi. and 1 1 vein one-room t en e men ts 
rented out by the laner. 

Poucr Shift 

The rood of (he crisis that the hanUoom 
sector is present ly gripped by can be triced 
back to the ptiicy shift brought about by the 
Rdi'^ Gandhi government as a part of the 
Kxsiled modmisatloft proceu iniuaied 
ostensibly to pilot Indiaimo the 2 tst century. 
This shit) maiied a decisive departure fram 
the stated objectives of social justice, welfare 
end em^oyment generation and In its place 
subitituied market-led productivity and 
efficiency as objectives worth pursuing. As 
span of this ihin.thegovemrnemimroduced 
the New Textile Policy in49BS. Incorgrest 
to (he policies puiyued aOer independence, 
which were cognisant of the importance of 
tM handloom sector in the economy both in 
terms of providing employment and 
produci ng cheap cloth for the rural and urbmi 
poor, (he 19g5 policy statement proclaimed 
the production of cloth as the exclusive 
objective to the neglect of employment 
thereby ignoring the close and positive 
relationship between production and 
em^oymem in the handloom sector. 

Tins policy shift had given a further fillip 
to the powerlooms. which since 1960i have 
recorded s phenomenal growth. The 
pewertoomi which have come up lUegrily, 
flouting ill procedures, outnumber tit 
Jigistered powmkioms. The role of mill- 
owners in cha pnliferaiion of poweriooms 
annoA be ovhfSooked. To undo (be capneity 
ifirrlcdenua ittU production the miUi w 



tneebm ^ do nmeeme whhin tbemrvkw 
cf libeer weffvc Im and the aiflimaa 
wiggi act Thus (be perpetual inaeouity of 
the woftem Id ibi s mner. Tilanf edvtti^ 
of the uflorpniied aeoire of lihom. it 
powortoosQ ownen could n^cessAiny keep 
wigee low and (hMy sell rheir proikict 
cheaper le (he meitet 

The impact of the ^owrh of powerioo ms 
on (he handtoom secaor has been dSssscrous. 
According to the Shrveremsn nmfflioee 
U974). (he scRiflg ip of onr powerioom 
employug icouple of worken feadered lit 
hindloomt idle and resulted in the 
displacement of two doien handloom 
weavers. Taking noseofttns gmundsituetioA. 
it firmly recommeiHled protection of 
handloomi by coflOolUng the growth of the 
powerloom sector, la tune with this, the 
Mbsepuett textile pohey (19RI).« least on 
paper, displayed concern for hendtoom 
proteeion by impoMg reanedone on the 
powerioom sector. Ihe 1985 textile policy’ 
made a major depeitaie from I his pcnpecti ve 
wiih itsrheioric of prodociivii y andeffickacy 
(0 pave (he way for further growth of 
powerloonu by removing re^trichons and 
ex(cndifl| conceuiooi In rusioais dtdy oa 
import of tyniheucpolyertef ysm.me^>inefy 
and technolofy. 

teEavAitOM Ait 

The icory of the HMdIonm Reservation 
Act passed by periiameft in 1913 dceerves 
to be narrated. As per this set, 22 varieties 


'ataia MBnwI ferfeViMftw 
seeior. Urn pdaiartoea tad wMaaacH 
chaikpgediheqo m aaateailnadi^rfthe 
act io vaiksu hi^ eaortt and ftaiHy ln4he 
Supreme Court ^loAa. Hie Inrtirikrirtf 
end tfsiotcreded adniiiiitnerve napoue 
reeolted ie an ex perre iiay on Its 
ioylemesn M ica in 1916. The govetauDM’i 
unconc e rn for the fws oi dtis kgUlirieii was 
demonstrative of (he inftueace nod pip of 
the lextiie lobby on the powen that be. h 
was only in 1990 that the National Pra« 
govemmem, due to ibe sntereei and effbiu 
of the then teatiJe msDisttr, Sherad Y«lav. 
initialed the process lobemow constiMioniJ 
to Ibe handloom reaervatioes. But 
before it eouldbe realised (he NPfovemnHiK 
fdJ. Nothing was done in this direction by 
successive govemmous thereafter. Ml this 
is now part of history. 

Agdnrt (Msbackgrcundihe SupnmeCoim 
judgment upholding the ReMrvation Act 
delivered 00 March 7.1993 stands out as an 
inporuM landmark. In Septemher 1993. the 
gov em m em instead of making necewary 
institutional errengements for (he imple- 
menlsiion of the acL Constituted an advisory 
committee consisting of ftve members to 
study powerioom and handloom proAic- 
tion and examine the possibility of 
introducing changes in the list of 22 
varieties reserved for hendlooms. 71111 
atiempt (o reope n (he issue which was 
cMherwiK settled by (he court judgment 
points to not only the fovemmentel itv- 
difference towards handloom iveavers but 
also the powerful influence of the textile 
lobby on the government 
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Ihe y«i produced m tbc iprtvKBg nDlk 
k% of two lmd» One n com ym wed in 
the production of pONvertoom and milt doth. 
Uk odier le hank yvn uied by the bandloom 
weavers AsperrhegovemmouctipulaMii 
1 after the 1993 crises (o nuke hank yam 

ivailiMe to Ihc handlooms. u wi^ made 
oMigatory on the pan d spinning rroUk to 
sup^y 30 per cent of tundkwra requrremeru 
U reasonable pni£s« But how freely iha 
spinning mills violate n end how hule (he 
control ol government la. i> evident trum the 
frequent icarciiy ol honk yam and reuliant 
increase in its market price It h no 
exaggeration to sty that 11 ^landard pncuce 
with most of the spuming mills lo show the 
requisite pert entage ol Us production m hank 
formin the records and to convert it iniocone 
yam on the sly to cam mote profits 

Thus the non-implementation of the 
reservation ai psved (he way lor unequal 
compeiiiion with the powerlooms .md 
irrigutorand inadequate supply ol hank yam 
has led to a sharp dec line of the handlnim 
seebir dunng the Iasi decode Aicunhng to 
textile mini si ry snunes hciwocn 1983 86 
and 1992-9V^s^ilc there WON a sharp increase 
inpowerfoom piodiKiioit1iomS3 4 Ui7l H6 
percent hand](Himclothoui|Kiih4MCpsiered 
j dratnoUc decline Iroffi 24 to 9 73 per cent 
During this pciiod, the share ol mill cloth 
in (he overall lexUlc pruduciiiin declined 
maiginsliy liom 206 to 1X39 pei cent 
With increase m the number oJ powerksoms 
there was d MlbsioMial nseot 16 46 per cent 
in pi>werloum production On the ocher hand 
imiNc to withstand competition from 
powcrloiimv many handlooms have been 
rendered dormant and a large secuoo ol 
Weavers have been ihruwnoutol cmployineni 
and handlcKim pioduction has recorded a 
shill p lall ol 14 23 per ceni Through As 
indilleiuicc or isihcr lacii support the 
govi.mrncni has contnhuted lo the present 
sUilc ol decline ol ihc handloom sector 

KiniRmr<TC'aisrs 

I be periodic crises in ihc handloom sector 
Is an immediate consequence of Ihe 
unprcdiciahlc and sharp nse in prices of 
coitnn yarn and chemical dyes The major 
crisis in 1991, which mu laced within months 
after the presentation of the |99) -92 budget, 
was d direct UKisequeiKC ol the increase m 
the pnees ol 40-60 HO counts yam from 
Rs 43 in Rs 115 per bundle ol 4 5 kgs 
Finding it unpruftlaMe loconunue production 
due to the pnee increase many master 
weavers diMontinued produUion and as a 
result workers were throw t out of 
employment and pu^cd iruo siarvolion. 
diseaae and death Wiihin a span of three 
months between September and November 
1991 there wereamund 11 Ottarvaiioodeaths 
and suicides The handloom centres of 
Mangolapn and Boiiiprofu in CutMur district 
headed ihe list with 40 deaths fc^towed by 
Epunipalem andOurila In Prokasham diatna 
with 28 deaths '* Throwing the principle o( 
aecuuntahility to the winds the Congress 
stale govemmeni kept dcnsing that ihese 


Mhs hid aeyftng to do with nrvaooo. 
instead anntwung them lo old age and ill 
health 

The preaeni ensn foaog the londlooiiis 
laoQce agMnadueii Ml-oui of the sudden 
and unpiidKtaUe in pncee Between 
December 1993 and Mty-huie 1994. the 
40-60 80 count honk yam pnees loae by 
Re 120 to 200 (see tie laMe) The pnees ctf 
chemical dyes olnuhi doobled 

The duadvMogc that the hondlooffl sector 
Mifterv frooi in die iciok matkci. given the 
Wilt Dimpeoiion iMm powerkwins is Mich 
thai the prices of h vilooni cloth cannot be 
raised correspondin to the uicreaM in the 
raw moaenal pnccs To ciie one idsionce. 
dunngthe 1991 enve a handloom lungi was 
priced Rh 40 in (htrola Mangalagin 
mvkets whereas a ptwerloom manufactured 
1im|iwasaviJlabk,iurjuttRs20 Asareuih 
then was a massiw ptltng up of stocks of 
iradnionol vanetics wch as lungics. dhoues 
ondsofici Theusui response of the nuMcT 
wcaveiMo such a suuaiHia (especially when 
the price rise is wMhin Ihc range nf 
monogcohiliiy) is u> iranslcr the burden of 
the men ue in dk insi ol proshicuon on io 
the weaver through i coreaponding cut in 
the mapion' (w^^ts) When the pnee nsc 
IS extro^nonlv hrh. the nustcr-weaveis 
find It uApioliUbk lu connnue production 

The impact of iih ut yam pTKCS Ihis hmc 
IS not limited to tk handloom scciur alone 
but has been fdl h\ ihe powertooms as well 
Hk seventy of the uisis can he gauged from 
the reports that bv the end of April in the 
teal lie city ot Shot ipur m Maharashtra around 
30 000 pnwerloons were closed down 
lendenng I 50A>)weavers unemployed In 
Onssa the cIouik uf 3.000 powerlooms 
1 esulted 1 n the lossia vreptoymeot lor 30X100 
sraikcrs ' II ihpscuiity of (he crisis is such 
that even the piacrlooma. which are 
otherwise m a iiUtively advantageous 
position cuuU K ihrowm out of gear ihe 
loss vullered h« the handlooms is 
ummaginoblc 

The qur»liun ihat is ciucial to an 
understanding ol tk ha n dloom crisis is why 
the increase m h n 4 yam and chemical dye 
pnees ’ Any oitcngc lo answer the question 
has 10 uke inio kvouu the shili m overall 
policy-making tiam the mid-XOs The 
iibcrelisaiion process iiMiMed in the imd ftOs 
and vigorously pursued from early 90s 
eiKOuroged expiHis regardless of domestic 
requirements out 18 ihe predominom concern 
to cam lixeigneschaige The impact of the 
export promotion 1 olicy has been disoMrous 
00 umununitiev th M continue 10 pui sue Ihar 
iradiuonol occup ion«w Mfch as weaving and 
fishing 

Thm has hem i ra|Hd int cease m cullno 
yam exports from the late 8(A While in 
198X-89 y«n eipod was 33 million kgs. n 
roae to 63 62 m kgs in 1989-90 and hi 94 6X 
m kgs in 1990-9I the impact of the export 
dn VC m the presriu dtsperisarion can cleoriy 
be deciphered trum the tact that in 1991-92 
yam experts rost to M099 m kgs wInJe 
producuun of yam decreased Irom 1.3 to 


tn kgi in 1990-91 (0 1.450 ffi kga in 
1991-92 Regardless of the profeau in the 
press and the indignation of weavers’ 
orgamsationx.astaggcnog 14933 mkgaof 
yam were allowed lo be exported between 
ApnJ and November in 1992, while the 
production during ihia period wax only 
955 m kgs What is important is also that 
between 1969 and 1992 the share of tenk 
yam in iota] exports rose tiom 64 to 86 8 
per cent It is yam m the 2Ds to 4(k counts 
that 4 cnstituies a targe proportion of exports 
and this explains (heir scarcity and the charp 
nie in (hor prices' 

The nse in prices of chemical dyes is an 
added dimcnsionof the handloom crisis Due 
to the increasing a warencssof environmental 
poltuiion and health furards that targe-scale 
manvlociurc of chrmitol dyes involves. Ihe 
advanced indusinoJ counlnes have reduced 
their production and turned to importing 
them from counmes like India The export 
promutiuosintegy of the present govenuneni, 
whose jmncipal cuncern has been to increase 
iisforcipAcxchangcicscrvev hascnntnbuied 
to the scarcity and nsc in pnccs of dyes 
The most visible victiins of the economic 
policies IourKhed as part of the liheralisabon 
dnve art those sections of society who are 
disorganised and s^iosc community support 
base is weak Theptighiof handloom weavers 
IS iMusiralive ol the uoiolding gum prospect 
lor I he vul nerohlc c ucnmuniliec m (hi r society 
IlKir fragment alum is such ihai in spile of 
the fait ihot they have been victims u( the 
greed ul master weavers, traders and 
moTKy lenders and the apaihyol the stale, (he 
weavers have remained mute spectators to 
the crisis they are in Even when they have 
undeitoken certain forms of collectivcacfirm. 
sporadKilly and locally the dominant 
intcreMs in the handloom sector closing 
ihar ranks have seen 10 it ihai the bnule 
organivaiioo gets broken 

Flic failure of the Icli 10 make any dent 
into this significant consiitiicAcy. in vplte 
oil heir weavers fronts which have any way 
lernainedomamcnulshnw pieces, is a sad 
commcniaiy on fheir political vision For 
putmcal InrcBS that claim lo be fighting 
the anti people policim that form part of 
the I ihcroJi cation package. lhi$ is theterrun 
where the struggle ought to be conducted 

Notes 

I This Mxouni forme pori ol a larger study uf 
UherilisaiKMi and Us Impact on Tradihonal 
Occupaijonol Groups iinckMaken by Sotya 
shodhakCeoliefor3oeudResearch Hyderabad) 

I For a critique sec L C Join, 1985 Textile 
boUcy CndoftlamHonmlnduMry fttwumut 
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7 GVo^swjfny ytycntitTclugul July 13 1993 
1 Fer a deUiled doeumemalion see <Ar/vgu 
PtfUtiuJhifwvBttiukMlu ( hetuluSunhhihtim 
pur 4>ka parttkfflufui iTelugu) AFCLC 
OuKMT March 1992 and Siwaiiori Dcuhi 
in Andhra Pradesh knMlm* December 6 
1991 

4 9ee Kporu m rXe r< imimm 7rmei April 23 
and 27. 1994 

3 JArfi'MWMr April II 1994 



Creating TisUmas 

Vioul BdasubcmhunyaD 

There are Tastimas and Taslimas^ They reject whaS they regard as unfair. 
Some are bettevers some are not. But only the latter are puhiicised, and 
hounded. Atul thus is bom a stereotype the boid brass blasphemist. 


PERHAPS iuihewiyUiemedifthasponr»y«d 
It, but in impTcsuon created by the Tislima 
Gontroversy is ibu my Muslim woman who 
says anything negative about cusioms whkh 
ire defended tn the name of reJigion will 
ha VC the mull ihs and their supported crying 
for her hlood. And so she'd hmr rut dare. 
What gets obscured in this haze of hype b 
the existence of many ocher Muslim women 
who. too. are crhkal of unjust customs, and 
who. too. have the courage to say so. 

During a study-circle meeting In Baroda. 
two members ofa local NOO preserHedsome 
of thar rindings from their survey of 388 
Muslim women in the city. Over 90 per cent 
of the women interview^ expres^ the 
view that polyga my and th pie taJaq are unfair 
They were unclear as to how changes in 
personal law could be brought about but 
were emphatic that a uniform civil code wax 
not the answer. One of the researchers, who 
had conducted mosi of (he interviews m the 
*bastis'. recalled ihai an initial reaction was; 
what's ihc use of all these <)uestions, how 
is it going to change anything for i»? the 
women were also suspicious and resentful 
of non*MusUrn (read Hindu) rescaa*hcrs 
asking qucinons related to iheir persona) 
law. While slating that some of the customs 
were undesirable they fell it necessary io 
stress all the positive and progressive aspects 
of their religion. 

One fact emerging from this survey and 
variotu other comemporvy wrilings is that 
many Muslim women do want change and 
they warn it to emerge from within their own 
frame work. Some because (hey fed thai the 
unfair practices which arc prevalent are 
actually un*Islamic, and others because they 
believe that such an approach alone is 
strategically sound. For example, a Muslim 
friend in Bombay tells me of » initiaijve 
by a group of progressives, men and women, 
towards drawing up a standard nikah>nama, 
which will adequately safeguard women's 
interests, and towards getting it accepted and 
propagated hy the personal law board. 

In an .essay on 'Women's Rights and 
Human Rights in Muslim Countries', two 
Muslim woman academics suggest that a 
Struggle widuA Islam is, at a strategic levd. 
more likely to succeed than **80 emswi patory 
straggle operating entirely within a aecular 
framework**. (One of the coMtibutiom in 
WcHunff Out: Ntw Dirfcrt<uu//>f Wonwn > 
Sru^ier. 1992.) Thay offer two very 
pereuaiive reasons for their argument. One. 
the 'secularism' of the women's rights 
movement alienates, and therefore excludes, 
maoy women from the Uruggle. And two, 


giving up a struggle within Islam ody dean 
(he path for fundamcotaliat wgunots and 
endangers women's rights even more. The 
authors refer (o 'ijtih^'. a ledauque of 
'ertalive juristic reasoning*, as a ttraiegy 
which has SMKiion within blam ad which 
could be effeciively used to evolve an 
itterpretaiica of the sared ieii)» m a manner 
compatible with gender equality. 

Al I this could he aonwtiiing which femini st 
groups migM ha vedtfncuhy uvntng to terms 
with. Ihou0 of cooTK in various recent 
wrilings feminist activisu luxe staled in to 
many words that one of the shori'cufmnp 
of the women’s movemcm has been its 
uneasi ness with the phenomi'non ol women 
actuslly deriving xtreagth and solace from 
the very religion (any leligion) which 
oppresses them 

If Tasiima had ptasmcxi an image of a 
devwt Muslim condenuunc id] dw cusioms 
which she fell were umlslainu .Tam not sire 
how Ihc 'lOcuLar* mielligcMxia and femimsl 
activiUk might have responded to her utter* 
ances. (X coun«. she miphi not have been 
urgeted the way she’s bc^ now. and there* 
fore the media too ndgM not hive blown her 
up. and nobody wouldhovcli: nown about her. 

I am not suggesting (hat Taslima should 
have preteoded to be a uaunch believer. I 
am merely pomting out Ilut the existence of 
devout Muslim women wh o also arcasserting 
some of (he radical opUons ihas Taxi ima has 
been pcocJaindng doesn't get to be known 
very widely. And in all fairness, thetr vnees 
too denerve to be publicised. I Jkc some of 


fhawmsD Uervleaudhi Aaees Jigig*ireG«qi 
bocric, Night cflhe Mew Afoon Stye 

TayebaB^m wboransamadnaaio Bhopd. 
''When our men isolate women, divorce tbcm 
without reaaoo, they are goiiig agamst the 
spirit of Islam**. Salaha, a leacberin a cofiveni 
school, wean no burqa and aiki: ''Wby 
should I prey and fast out of fear? Am I leas 
of a Muslim heeauae of itT* And tfwre's 
Wajida Tabauum who writes Urdu fiction, 
and songs and scripts for Hindi films. (Her 
latest aongis something about lovers bathing 
together in the rein.) She claims (hat she 
writes about ibe Injufiices she sees artwrul 
hex and gle^lly admits dial her books are 
battled inpolHcckcles.'O kc s bcankdmuUtdi 
told her that no decent person could md her 
books. She turned back and asked him 'Why 
do you with your big beard read them?'" 

W^ids appears to a curious nuxture of 
(he ireditiooa] and the radical. She has not 
miased a single namax since the age of eight 
but she doesn't wear purdah because she 
regards tiasun*lslamic. "She sees no conflict 
hdween the Islam she swears hy and her 
aggreuive modernity". Her explanation is 
that the one is inherited and the other is 
created—’Isy our own experiments with 
truth". Friend Wijida says she has her own 
equation with Allah. 

One is thankful (hat the media, the mullahs 
and the BfP haven’t made a Taslima out of 
W^da. The point is that there arc Taslimas 
and Taslimas. They reject what they regard 
as unfair. Some are beitevers, some arc not. 
But only I he latter are publ icised, and therefore 
houncM, And thus a siercntype is bom, of 
the bold, brassy Nasphcmisi. Against which 
is juxtaposed another equally pernicious 
sicteotype; the silem, docile Musli m woman. 
inevi(Alyburqa-clad. pal ms eternally facing 
upwards in prayer. 'Hie readicig public rarely 
gets to know about those fle.^*Biid'blood 
Muslim women who are quietly osieriing 
thar aulonomy or energetically working for 
change from vnihin. 
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IndianPElderiy: Asset or lidlHlity 


KS J«mc» 


Since our country is ansicipating a further break^irough m fertiUty and 
mortality from, the proportion of eideriy ts UUfy to go up m the coming 
years and so wtU she prohiems retased to u We need so evohft 
programmes to deal wish these emerging ‘grey* probUmt _ 


ARB elderly «n u^et or i lietahty^ II tlie 
aA»wer io thu que^oo it the loner, there n 
0 juitification tor the mountiog concern 
refolding (har problems os the pcrpeniige 
of elderly mindu IS on OHM On the other 
hand, if ihe answer is the former (his o^ 
needs (o he utilised in a proper manner tor 
an optimum benefit ‘niisiibetouwaicordini 
10 census figures the percentate of elderly 
in India has nien trom 5 6 per cent in 1960 
to 6 3 per cent in 1960 and is proijccted tn 
he 7 2 per cent by 2000 mJ 91 per cent by 
2020 This propomon also records a wide 
ranging vanaitons across different stales 
The mam reason tor an expanding elded y 
populai ion I n (be total populaiioo is aiirtbuted 
to dec I inmf birth rale and unproved mortality 
conditions Sinceourcounl^ is anticipating 
4 turiher breakthrough m fertility and 
monahty Iront the proportion rd ekhaly is 
likely to go up in I he coming years and so 
will (he problems letMcd lu >i 

I nihis context Sue lal Bevetoptnent bcciton 
ol ihv FconoRiK and Social Cummissitin for 
Asi,i and the Pacific (ESCAPk United 
Naiions Bangkok, lom missioned a Mudy on 
AsMsioTKC in the Development ol Compre 
hensive Njtional Polu ics on Aging in India 
1 lie long Prcparaiory Measuics including 
Socul S^uniy This study was earned mil 
under ihe co ordinatorship ol 9 Irudaya 
Rdjan aloftgwiihU S Mishiaand PTSarma 
of Ihe Centre for Development Studies 
Tnvandrum A national seminar on Aging 
and Society was held on June IS. ]9Mat 
Centre for Development Siudies (CDS) 
organised by CDS m codaboration with the 
ESCAP Bangkok to disseminate nuqor 
findings conclusions and recommendations 
of the study 

KKSuhrahmanian in his wdcomespeech 
commended the young researchers ofiCDS 
for laki ng such a challengi ng study w^icb 
opens up a fresh outlook on varied aspects 
of eideriy in India In her inaugural Kldiess 
Lakshmi N Menon. former minister of swe 
for external affain, pnXested against the 
auiiude of locieiy towsdaeldeif y considarng 
ihem as habiliiies of the society There is 
nothntg called otd age according to her 
because even al Ihe age of 90 one may fed 
young u teut m one s thinking Even ihe 
so<alled old age defined by age is a natoril 
phenomenaandisablessing Hencethene^ 
of the hour is to eAicatc dw children from 
very young age to respect and honour 
old people 

K C Zachanah in his preKdenoal «idtea» 
hinted the need for more studief regarding 


the problems of elderly in populauon grows 
ddtf (i e. through an app ireM rmbalance in 
(he age sirucMfe of ihr population) aa a 
caiuequenceofdemogrjfiiMtrinsKioo The 
pcohicin IS more acute m states like Kerala 
and IS likdytobctoniCHseie ID future years 
Not only do Kerala's •.ifmion of both and 
detth ratesenhanev Its (iderty populabOA hut 
the icsum n1 crmpaNs irooi Kerala to old 
age alao add to the cia^ s greying scene 

Introducing (he senutjr. S Irudaya R^jan 
apokcat lengthaboutKpraiect Thuptojeci 
forma a pan ol an over dj Aidy earned oui 
ID tour South East Aua CocMnes of the 
ESCAP RegioA—O hiu Korea. Th^land 
and Singapore He mlurmed the audience 
(hat there were two high Irvd meetmp held 
one at (he iJrefed Natnu headquaiters in 
Bangkok. Thailand and mother at Ihe China 
Aging Research Cenk Bevmg. Omia to 
dCMgnthcmamrasfiitNofthesudy Healso 
broadly outlined sonx n the Imdings of (his 
study There are lAki uivs when the parents 
proclaimed that (hey knefu more from Iheir 
daughters than sons wJ would like to stay 
with daughters m the 4d age even in such 
a tradUKiaally son pn hrred rural society of 
India A dcdinrm the Ik Nfiect towards eld^y 
Ifom the younger gerkr*eKin is very evident 
from the respondems id this study Thcaigh 
the tarmly rs virtually da. ideal pl^ to stay 
in old age some ol tk respondents staying 
in oM age homes d finitely do not like to 
go back even at Uh mvitahen of sons or 
dwghten 

The prelimmaiy npoft submitted to the 
ESCAK Social Uvelopmeni Section 
United Nations B mckok. contains eight 
chapters The orgamsenofthe seminar had 
di mded their repOT inin three nmor sessions 
and tte last session k inccomplelciy devoid 
to discussing the maiiv Kconunendabons of 
(he study with the of experts The firsi 

session wae chaired In K C Zachanah with 
P N Man Bhat aid Alika Basu partwipaling 
A discussants Thefiivthreechaprersolihe 
rep ort were presenii J by S Inidaya Rajan 
U 5 Mithra and P S Sarma. respectively, in 
the first session 

Initiating the presentation. Irudaya Ra|an 
brtefly spoke about the dree chapters in 
detail demographyof iging reviewofstudies 
penaimng to elderlv persons and polwies 
ar^progremmes pen onng to eideriy Otha 
than presenting a ivview on the studies 
regardmg elderly and ihe safety net available 
to India. Ihe notable and mleresting dement 
in (he session was the stau level proiretHint 
made by the researchen at (he Ceniie tor 


DevdopfMttSlBte. Co fttgathomagdiiid; 
of dderfy populaM mthecountiy fbrtbe 
coimng years, specially from 1990 to 2020 
As the age structure of the populatmn la not 
avttlable from the 1991 Census, the authors 
have eatimated the age structure for 1990 
baaed on a more realistic lestiUiy end mortalny 
aasun^oRs 

H IS ob se rved from the projcciions that Ihe 
percentage of dderiy peraons in India will 
be 7 2 in 2000 and 9 S m 2020 as against 
Ihe b 3 in 1960 In abaolutc lerms theelderly 
accoun(torS3 47rmllionin 1990,71 million 
in2000and124millionin2020 respccovdy 
The medium age of Incban population is also 
eipecied (o jump to 26 years by 2020 from 
20 years as ol 1980 which exemf>liflea (he 
drisiH imbalance m the age structure in 
coming deK.ades 

Among (he siaies KciaUi recorded the 
hjg;hesi proportion of elderly w of 1990 
while The lowest proportion was in Weal 
Bengal KerJa is likely to maintain its lead 
even in 2020 according to the projeciiona 
and Ihe percentage of aged is expect^ to nsa 
more than 15 per tern, from ih 1990 level 
of 8 10 per cent Tamil Nadu will have the 
second highest poportion of aged hy 2020 
(n 65 per ceffl) TSe lowest proportion by 
2020 among Indian siaies will be in Uttar 
Pradesh wiSi 6 88 per cent 

Currently (he highest number of elderly 
IS Inuod in Uttar Pradesh with eight million, 
tol lowed by Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu 
with 4 million each Today. Kerala has 2 3 
imllM>n elderly which is expected In multiply 
(wo-afld a hall times by 2020 India will 
have 47 million old old (aged TO and above) 
persons by 2020 Hie highest number nf old. 
old IS expected to he m Uttar 1*radcsh (7 
milhon) folk>wcdhy Maharashtra 15 million) 

In the Indian scenano (He sex ratio of ihe 
aged persons (60 years and obnve) favours 
males but among tte old .old persons (beyond 
the agent 70)the sex ratio becomes lavourable 
to females esiablishing the hi^r incidence 
ol widowhood among aged temriles 

As of 1990, the growth of elderly i s sligfUly 
higher than the general growth rate nf 
populauon whereas m 2020 (he growth rate 
ot (he eideriy is projected to he one.and-a 
hair times higher than the growth rue of (he 
populaiioo Pour liflhofihe total eideriy are 
found in ruril areas and (be remaining live 
in urban areas Males arc expected to live 
i 6 years beyond age 60 and 10 years beyond 
age 70 and (he corresponding years for 
females are 17 and 1 1 rcspeciivcly by 3020 

The authors spoke ab^t ihe social and 
ecoftonuc si&ianon of eideriy as revealed 
from the census The literacy mie among 
Indian elderly is call mated as 7 89 per cent 
as of 1981 However a wider dilferenitaf 
was observed with regard to resideniial 
background wiih 4 44 per cent in rural areas 
and26 2per cent in urban v ca» Rii ra! women 
folk among eWerly recorded a (tieracy rite 
of 4 percent The liieraty rale among elderly 
was highest m Kerala and lowesi i n iGj aslhin 
for both males and lemales While 32 BS 
iwrceniage of eideriy women in Kerala waa 
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iiCK.rdi<; (he cwrckponding ntt for R^^isthin 
only 2 75 per cent in 1981 Among (be 
cldtrty women 64 5 per (.eni are widows 
|9 4perLcMo( widowena^ot 1981 
Among (he extretnc eUkriy <70 ycaf» and 
above) around 80 per cent are widows 
compared (o 27 per cent ol widowers 

There ha& been a decline in (he work 
pan icipai ion i ale ot ckkrty i n India betwe e n 
1961 8! However rhe figure was still 
remarkably high wiih ncarty 70 per cem of 
maks m rural areas and M) per cent ot males 
m uitian areas 1 he female parUcipitioci rite 
was 16 pe: teiM iind 7 per cent in rural and 
urban aicas respectively The mafoniy of 
workers among elderty (90 per cent) work 
in ogiicuUural seeiur svhere ihe coniepi ol 
rebrement is even unheard ol ITw svotk 
panicipalion ol elderly was ihc highcsi in 
Madhya Pradesh and (he lowest in Kerala 
TTierc are more number ol male elderly 
beggars compared lo fciTsales the highest 
proportum ot elderly male beggars la lound 
in Madhya Pr<idcsh followed by WeMHengai 
whereas Ihe Icnvesi IS IA Tamil Nadu Around 
42 per cent of men and 25 per cent ol women 
among non woiktra ire reported fo he 
engaged m household duties and 25 per ceni 
of male cldert) arc enumerated as rcnljers 
or pensioners The highest proportion (55) 
of male pS'iisnincrs are report in West 
Bengal whereas the highest pruportion rri 
femok pensioocrsarerepoRcdmlaimlN idu 

Hreiuiihors have also press Mcdihccaisimg 
reievani studies on aging lasucs The 
deinogiiqihic siudios c arried out in India are 
broadly magi ecincni ihus projecting Koala 
as Ihe grey slate in fndia with more 
proportion ul eldedy followed by Tamil 
Nadu and Punjab An cariici study on Kerala 
was earned out by the Ccnirc lor D^kipmen 
Studies tor ihi Popul^d^n and Development 
Seclion United Nations New York 

VaiicHjs small sample surveys conduefed 
in rural India in general reflects a i^i^aier 
degree ol financial insccuriiy among (he 
aged and this I nsec uniy IV more piorKwnred 
in ihc case ol females compared to miks 
Moreovei financial problems arc nwrc 
common aniong widows and among elderly 
in nuclear families llicwoniesolthecldcfty 
are on two Irunts one in reJation u> social 
sui IA and (he I a her on economic dependence 
fhe worries on social relation avpcci arc 
much more complex compared to economK 
womes lor those who live in nuclearlamdies 
or living ainne 

The m^oniy of the elderly aic reported 
to he suffering from diseases like cough 
poor eyesight, anaemiaand dental problems 
The pruportion ot ailmeni among elderly is 
found 10 be inctcasing with advancing age 
and ihcmajm physical divobjlity is m tems 
ofbliiulness anddeaJiicNs The prime reason 

for the aged moving imo old age liomev is 
doc to the lack of proper care fat t hem wnhi n 
family setup The present educated young 
el lie express a greater degree of diwomiort 
in the presence ot elderly Also they have 
a large negative feeling about the hehavKwr. 
nature way of living and outlook ot the 


ddsty. AAOtbar ttidy indicMB the rwri 
aeonoMieiceneaf (beelderly to be miserable 
with iB^Ofsty of dderly houaeholds being 
below me pusoty fane 
Analyms of le^’s wcul seeomy prO' 
ff am m e measurce bev« briefly commented 
00 Its limned coverage and the fuiure 
likelihood ol a more compichemive wcial 
sttunry lysicm hai been kit impractHal m 
view of die naiKNi s eumonw ( oci d mo w and 
demugriphK ireo^ The pa sent coverage 
ul social secunty is stated in be inadec|uaie 
as It excludes around 90 per cent of the 
woriingpopuJaOen A snon^fcdinf emerges 
in relation lu the merpne ol social sec unty 
measures wiib the anii poverty measures 
During tk Eighth Ptan jenod, the outlay 
for social ssvunty and well ire expcndihirc 
isRs2 575cfOfe Asof TNII thegovunmeoi 
of India spends I 34 perccM frim the non 
plan exp^iiure and I 15 |icr cem (n>m the 
pj^ expendiiuie tor soc i il «ccumy and sot lal 
welfare pro 'ramfiws 
Fur undi istamhflg tk social security 
system in ik umiMry die author^ have 
concerMraKilihecaioolKir^as wuample 
for Ihe otki stales to Mhiw in the voumry 
Some feaiuics of the Ku d I ssocntNCcumy 
system IS worth meiuiooing As of 1991 


diere aie iwr fhv 30 aoonl aeewity aid 
wef kn admea rmEdemenced in the ftamof 
Kerala They beloog lo three catafones 
schemes wh^ are fully financed by the 

fltac. sebemes which are tinanced partly with 
sure suj^rt and achemes which are financed 
outside the budget and operated by Um 
respective boardt 

In 1992-95 alone the siate has comnutted 
Rs K) crore which represents 2 77 per cant 
ol the state revenue budget T>e ovenll 
coverage of all these schemes taken logedwr 
IV about 25 per cent of ibe total 60 plus 
population in die stale Among the bm 
ficiartes 80 per cent are inim three mm 
schemes such as the agnculiural woraar 
pemion scheme and special pension fbrtbe 
physically handicapp^ and desbtute and 
wikiw pension scheme 

Tiir GxFY SrAiv* 

Major issues raised in (he Kerala case 
k(udy are as follows There are con^lainis 
ahuvi wastage and overlapping m the major 
pension svhemev Are the beneficiaries 
deserving cases * Is the assistance enough * 
The financial implications of somalaacisiance 
and secunty schemes is expected to increase 
m the neat future As of now the pension 
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ixjinmitmeffl coub oAbe DM 10 p«4Ctty 
of fund^ fbf KdjWa How II the fovemmcal 
or KeraU fOii« io face thi» uhc 7 It » 
mteresung to wvch jukI Icvd from the 
e&penence ot Kerala for other $ta<e 
govemmeiui m India 

Iniliaung a diakuwon P N Man Bhai 
regarded (hat the proWem of (he etderty ii 
oot uiBtined to any nate aa <uch The 
magntiude a» wdl ai (He growth rale ot 
elderly aro very high even m the nonhero 
states One ol (he notable weaknets of 
pUnmng proceis in India according lo Man 
Bhai, la (he ovcnmphatis g) ven to ihegrowtng 
population aitt divegarding iirocture In 
(his ro^pect» ibektudieaol th» type revealing 
some realinet on (he »i(ualion a dderly in 
India Ik of greai mievance Moreover, the 
k(ate*levd projCcDona done by the authon 
are much u^ut lor any planners in (he 
country However such eaercises should 
concentrate on eilractmg wellare 
iffiplicationv In (his legard the chapter on 
saleiy net for the elderly to certain extent 
tailed to draw certain implication un 
continuing such policies Some countnev 
like iapan, Sweden even ipend nearly 20per 
ceniol iisGfMs Domestic fhodoct lor wellare 
mcjkures Du wc have to alw tollow the 
same' This is the queuion svhich remains 
uninssvcmJ Iniefvcnmgihcsichaic ISGulati 
ijisrcgaided the view ihat ihc existing salcty 
social lecuMiy net work available is 
inkJcsiuaie to meet Ihc demand I he real 
question IS ncH how much we spent but how 
clficienlly dui is uuUsed I hough thctcore 
scvcial measures iv ul ibic lorthe wcliarc oi 
the elderly the loal henchi docs lun leach 
them Commenimg on ihc pomi M m BHai 
c m phasi sed that l he slates li kc Kerala slum Id 
take in inn i an sc fo< iiuintaming the more 
clfiLiciH social security system 

Alaka Dasu gpineci that ihc magnitude ol 
cldcily in (he counirv sIuhjIJ aoi he a svoiry 
to government Among them how many arc 
p<Hir who arc unable Intake are ot themselves 
at old age should he emphasised In other 
words one has to remove the creamy layer 
Irom the total numhernndthe policies should 
aim mainly at economically poor sections 
amnngihem Thesecund session was chaired 
by K Saradamom and leela Gulati. P K B 
Nayar and S Knshnakuman participated as 
discussants Another four chapters ol the 
report were presented by S Irudaya Rajan, 
USMishraandPSSarmo Ihe cheers are 
living conditions among elderly persons 
pciccption of elderly pel som.life histones of 
elderly perione and re-examining he 
cooce^ual issuea 

As a pan of this nMional aging project, 
ihc authors have conducted a Natwnal Aging 
Suivey (NAS) among elderly in six major 
stales ifl India, coll^Kirating with (he Gujarat 
Institute ol Development Research. 
Ahmedabad (Pravin Visaria and Leela 
Visana), Taia Institute of Social Sciences 
Bombay i.S Parasuraman) and PopulAioo 
Centre, Bangalore (P H Reddy) IV states 
are Gujarei, Bihar, Mahereshtri. Karnataka. 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala They have also 


GoadiMedasMil lurvey to unknand die 
iKMtion ot romdflttai losubnentof elderiy 
m fAdm In ad^rton. a small «B>vy amon g 
etderiy bvit^ m old age hom m Tamil 
Nadu and l&ala has been earned out (o 
observe tVir probl e ms due to staying ai old 
age homes Moreover. iVs have conducted 
fifteen hfe N nones of ekirriy penom above 
bOyeanolagcinihesiausufKerala TarmI 
N^aodOnssa Along wuh that, hve group 
discussions were undenoken in Kerala and 
Tanil N«iu u> understand their needs 

The NaiionaJ Agin^ Survey (NAS) 
indKJtes that with an iix cease m age the 
work participanoA amoni elderly declines 
Howew.ihcre remains i greater degree of 
dispaniy in srork uaus Niween sexes with 
more ih^ holt nl ihedikriy males lepurted 
lo be working as against .k per teal females 
Among Ihc surveyed corking elderly 
around NO per cen have been coninhuiiBg 
to Ihc household cciinses Detailed 
investigation reveals ih« Mound bl per cent 
of male svucking etderls le contributing to 
huuschold expenses as u unst 72 6 per cent 
of lemalcs 

Hfai ni Sums 

The health siohisol ih mdisidual plays 
• predominam role in vork status <i4 the 
ctdaly On this aspeci ihc NAS lound that 
4S SO per tuu of lhos( reported healihy or 
lairlyalnghisceaiiobeic >rking Remember 
thtsit sdl reporting by ih individual himself 
rv piiror rmans of subsidence of dderiy 
IS icpofted in he CO reu h.nec wiih childrca 
Means of subsistence is | oried otherwise are 
cuirem wiak fmaocral suppud by chikiren 
cisesvhere savings Iiini the past work and 
penswn etc 

The NAh iiKbcaCes i high proportion ol 
female elikr 1 > livinj. m single memhei 
houschohis rv headsinp status seems to be 
showing a declining piofiociiun withincreas 
ingageoftherespo^ni lntertu*ingiy. ^ 1 
per cent of wtdoweO itmales reported as 
head (H the household indKatmgthktcmalcs 
lakeovet the headship ilier iheir husbands* 
death Defuuiely hushnds absoKC make 
them independcw in ihcir coune ot life 

With regard lo opinion such as 'dnidien 
are the mam suppott m old age throe 
lourths of Ihe responds nts irrespective ol sex 
agree svifb the Vie w ol I hildren bang the sole 
caretakers in old ige Regarding the 
pi elcrenc e ki stay Willi nOB or daughter, most 
ol them (70 to 75 pci cent) favour ums as 
against any other choice However 50 per 
ceniol males and 25 percent ol lonalcsare 
aMe 10 materialise iIslit choice ol staying 
with son tn old age 

The NAS inhcaies ilM 35 pa cent of the 
surveyed elderly arc icponed to be havit^ 
some or the other perennial health proMcms 
which seems to be nHM m pr u p o r ti on with 
increase inihe age ol ihc respondent Among 
(he three fiufor Vndic ips Vxdhy the elderly 
handicap m viston seems to be piurmneni 
with one* Biiidbeiog vtcuoisof poor eyesight 
NiiMy per c an of the reipondervx incspeai ve 
of lex stated tho( (hey had consuhed a dooor 


in cree of uckness and the most popular 
system of treatment preferred by the Indian 
dderiy is the allopathic system of medieme 
With regard to the saving foridd age, 42 per 
cent of the males and 32 per cent of (be 
females perceive caving as essential for 
unproductive days in old sge and xuch feeling 
IS xtnmger among the literate ones 

In tenns of vegeianan and non vcgclanan 
status, It IS found that more ot dderiy females 
(16 4 per ceM) are vegeianans as against 
only 22 per cent ol males Also more and 
more are reported to be vegetarians at later 
ago in life At the same time an average 7 
hws ol sleep per day i» reported by (he 
surveyed dderiy which loo shows a declining 
trend with an mcroaM; in age As ot 1989 
there svere ^29 old age homes in the country 
rhe data indicates that 41 pet cent ol (he 
existing old age homes and caiu ceniies 
sUfled dunng the penud 195) 75 

T he number of iiisiituiioiis for elderly care 
m Tamil Nadu and Kerala ars higher Ihon 
any other cutes in India As ol 19119 there 
aie 7| old age homes m Tamil Nadu and 70 
m Kerala (Dfiihewhok must ol instil utional 
care centies (57 pei cuii) arc housed in the 
four south Indian states The proportion ol new 
homes siaried in reccni years are sigmlscant 
m Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 

As expelled. ma)oni) <57 4 per cent) of 
insbiuiions arc run by Chnsiians m India 
Among Ibc organisations run by aiigmut 
ideniiiy, 93 per cent ol them are run by 
Chnslian urganisaiions Ar long ihc old age 
homes h8 per leni provide residential 
lacilmes svherc as only 6 pei cent ol them 
provide day care services lor elderly in India 
\s of 19X9 15 471 elderly slay in old age 
homes in India 

The I nf ormaiKKi indic aies that 67 per cent 
of old age homes provide ihi services free 
of cost for the inmates as most ol them are 
run by religious msuiulions A survey aI«o 
fell the need lor more old age homes in luiure 
tor (be poor dcsuiuic sick and handicapped 
elderly IniermsotlacJliticsnsailablcinlhe 
old age hornet 53 76 per cent enjoy resideniial 
dociui lacility 27 96 percent enjoy vehicle 
lac 1 1 ily and 88 per cen i have one or the other 
recreaiKJn.ll taciliiics 

A major handicap reported bv the 
lunciioiuncs of the old age homes seems 
to he lack of finance which resincts them 
increasing Ihe strength despite increasing 
demand for new entries Among ihe old age 
boaie inmates uiKkr study 46 per cent ot 
I hem do not have a living sun or daughter 
and preler lo live in old iige homes Among 
the inmates who have children 74 per ccni 
ol them do not feel lonely nr feel uneasy to 
live away from iheir children, relatiscs or 
fnendv TTus. to certain extent is an indiiaiion 
ot cldcdyS bittrr cxpcneiMC with hsing 
chikiren 

The most encouraging nbsciviiion is (hai 
91 per toilol the inmaies are ii versvhelmi nglv 
hi^y oboui iheir slay in old age homes and 
on service rendeicd Also T7 per cent of 
them aie iatisfud with the quaht) as vrell 
as quantity of the looJ served in Ihe old age 
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homcN S\Hpnung^y 4 per cent of the 
mmjicf ite Mp^odd by chiMreo a egainit 
the (ommon hebel ttut children tn the mun 
support in old ^e ‘nierelott.U is time lht( 
the guvemmeni should senously conudff 
exicnding vociel asMMince Khcmes for 
eldeHy irrcvpeciive of (he number o< bving 
children 

The major points emerged m the group 
discnuion omitng elderly ore outlined by the 
iulhnrv OpinMMi^ on meaning of okl age. 
advantages iind disadvonuges of herng old, 
prelerred living arrangements, community 
involvement and need ot elderly persons ok 
oblJined through these group discus* 
sionslliough the diHusuon was aimed on 
Ihe above lines the elderly paniapanuopmed 
on issues ot reemployment, reuiemeoi age. 
inequalities in pension ditticuUyinobUiiniiif 
hencHis trom sixial avsisiance schemes, 
suicide among elderly and euihonasia or 
meny hilling Opimuns emeiging Irom 
several groups varied widely depending on 
iheir chitrouensiics and composition 

The rural male dderty seem lo be quite 
Irustroicd on ihc hreahing down of loinl 
tamily svsietn Though all iil ihcir married 
children live cln^ (or in the same village), 
they ore not interested in take car&ot aged 
poienls Oidriiningold iheyannhutedecNn* 
mg'heallh Status and rest run ve activity pattern 
to be the major ciitcna The rural citely ore 
ogainsr the chronological cut oft poinl (4 bO 
in considenng one as old One pasiuipani 


uac^cacegoncdy/forus. oriyne ream- 
rwii^ Ml from wHk but from tfus s vorW* 

SoaieofthepMnponis boldly proclaimed 
dug they get moce benefhs /ran dau^ien 
than com tbough they epend more money 
on ion co mp aiud to daughters On lomily. 
rurti male eideriy Mdonn^ that they have 
done enough fonharchiMint but they are 
not ruciprocosed with any benefits On 
profranune^ designed to* eidcHy. the moles 
tell that they are discriminated by Ihe 
government Pen a nd wtsmddefonvidtwei 
pension Ok like widow pension Most of the 
participants are for uaivusal pensioo On 
expressed needs of ddrriv persons, the 
firvt group devoted then attention for 
uMve^ pension, free irwisport and medict] 
lacihoes 

On gove r nmental essjuomc such os widow 
pobton women rwseQh^clMQ against the 
disen rm notion nf providing penaion only to 
those widows svho havi no son They 
moinuined that pension should he mode 
umvasal. inespenivc ui ihmr number ot 
sunn vingchiUiM md the i( sM compcbitiun 
All ol them Mrongly (cli ihe necosaiiy to 
enhonco the retirement ^ up to 6^ years 
m Kerala br« ousc of ton^i viiy and late entry 
mill labour torce and loll rnomoge Muctol 
them took aJmoat 10 yc l^ oiler the otfrciol 
Tctircment i<> compleic tin ir ions education 
and daughters mamoet 

About the cxpecwiiai (rum (he vxieiy u> 
lead a happy tite mold ops ihemamdcnundk 


were peoalo. free medical cbedt-upa lod 
np^mtfKilideiaiidirptKsibte 10kg nee 
permontii through puUic diatnhuDon ayetem 
(?DS) Scene of them also expreued need 
for a credtf lyaem m the public distnbudon 
tysiem hecau lethe availttolKy offrnd grams 
in PDS and thedote of pension never maichea 
(0 buy the maienals With regard to the old 
age home being an oitenutive place of stay 
m old age m case of lack of tamihal care, 
none agreed on institutional care as an 
ahemalive to the home envimninent 
Preparation tor old age was conceived 
svith regard to finance and hedth among 
moles whereas temale participims i ndicoied 
a sound kith and k in rel oounship to be another 
life prepviiory measure The nch urban 
dttes strongly felt tha the emotional suffering 
IS the pnme problems at later ages because 
(hey lose most ot their near and dear ones, 
frsends and close associates day by doy 
T>w case studies earned out as pen ol this 
study also provide some interesting 
ohcervatfons 1i is better to he in edd age 
hume^ m the company ol coniemporary 
persons by sha/rng love and alfettion rather 
than staying alone with certain disability**-* 
a widow In sum, along with gud's grace, 
life piepriration at younger ages such os 
education, health and linante. commiimenu 
cel (•discipline, dean habits, tell tonlidence 
and hard work can niiikc one s old age happy 
and churning and become on asset to the 
household oi^ sociciy 
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TbouA begfify u conud«ad b be ft iMK 
diifitiMl ftcnvity. It u a fftidM acovuy 
for Ott and the beg^ feu rccuna 
without any inveatmew Beggvy remetm 
(he only altenun vcfor novivil fbrAe kpfoiy 
ducftsed dderty penota, gitcd a widow 
beggar ftotn Onua Old age hocne ii meant 
foe tlbse without chiidren Whatever may be 
the iituation, ihia w our nght to Miy wrtb 
children hecausc we brought (hem up. argued 
(he leparated old woman 

1V autbon of the report have excenai vely 
diMoicsed (he definition of old age It la fdi 
that (he cutofi point tor determining aged 
should be in accordance with increanng life 
expectancy B^d on thia logic, it it argued 
ihat a finite expected number of yean of 
survival beyond an age should be the cutoff 
puini (0 dcvignaie as old 

In a similar manner ii irukes a case hit 
revision in itiirtmeni age io ensure a fimle 
number 4Jt working years lor all Given (he 
laie entry in to i he work force and increasing 
expected years ol survival (here should be 
a revision inihe reiirerncnl age in accordance 
with increasing liJe expectancy m general 
and females should he given due advantage 
in this regard for (hen prolonged years of 
survival rn the disadvantage siatua ot 
widowhood 

The conventional dependency ratio 
calculation considers all aged 00 and above 
10 be dependent and nt (he same time lome 
ot (hem arc rrtioricci to be working too 
Mence It needs a revision to get the exact 
extent oi dependence burden hy coAMdenng 
only non woikers above the age o 1 00 yeara 
Again inxing the non workm those doing 
houschiild dunes beggars and in rentier 
pensioner category cannot he considered as 
dependent lor their beingeconomically 
pnxkKlivc Hence the revised set ol non 
woikeis by excluding the ^xivc said three 
(alegonvvol non woi^rs should be used to 
aakcssthccxaelcxicm ol old age dependence 

The discussion on the second scuion is 
initialed by tccia Culaii asserting Uwu (here 
IS no alternative to family to solve the 
problems ol elderly Naturally more 
informaiion is needed to know iite intra- 
famdy mechanism How expensive is to take 
care of an elderly m a family' This should 
be found out to tormulate genuine policies 
forlheelderly Sheis also scepocal regarding 
the validity ol drawing cone lusion from case 
studies Case study should be confined to 
draw certain infonnition that a usual survey 
cannot provide 

P K B Nair doe» not have a different view 
regardi ng the importance of fami ly in taking 
care of elderly He alvo suggested some other 
measures audi ai ^rong coun^lling in release 
dderly from loneliness and prepare (hem to 
live a healthy old age bfr Kn^hna Kunun 
argued that nearly all couples need (he help 
of elderly m the family However, (he 
requirement v^ during difTereni life cyclea 
of the couples 'nmfort. a better means to 
cumprehend the elderly problem is to 
underatand that life cycle in which (heelderly 
are least demanded so Ihat the policies can 


be formutot hi aupplemctt fto enpeneae 
of keeptag 0 KCi fior that bfo cycle 

A strong view energuig from the 
ihacutMA was thKthe prebtaofiheelderty 
IS eiore paychoibgical than mienal Hbsu 
fie ecooonuc p roblem u aasociftted 
with all stages of life The feeling ttam 
oApriaiea in old age (i the feebiig i& we 
are unwanted which i» more disheartening 
Coesequeody .the le^l solitMin to the problem 
ot dderly is m organise themselves to fight 
tor ihetf nghes. to chalk oui vtmepes to 
solve iheir problem itid (hereby relieve form 
the loneliness 

Thecondudinf stcswnlocused mainly ne 
the lecommendatiiM) of duv study tor the 
policy acfenandwispreienied by Sliudaya 
Rajan The followin; recommendnlHMis are 
made and discuvstil m the seminar The 
Census (if India Uawld sersously consider in 
ptepanng special isMea on aged persons as 
they do tor schedukd casica and tnbev As 
ol |WI India has V] million old people and 
ihcy need special i re like scheduled castes 
and (nbts 

this study rexcMnmeads (he constiiuiion 
CM ft nation^ cumnmee on aging in the 
planning Commiwion together with a 
separaic mimury isiih a miruster dealing 
with ihe aging all nrs m the country Also 
unlike othncountncs in (he world aNaiional 
Aging Centre shnuhj be suned lo pc epfc 
inputs rdaied to ih problems and prospects 
of (he elderly b* discussion in planning 
forums A demand must be made for more 
user (nendlyiranNponKJoaservKeslhrough 
giving special cmeavoA (tn terms ol free 
or suhaaclised laic ind teal reservations) in 
availing traitspnrt services to ihc elderty as 
vulneiahlc group like women and children 
With icgard (u health services genainv 
specialists fortreameMuftbeeMeriy special 
wards for inwirO in atmeni as well as separate 
system m meet 1 lx doctor are proposed 1o 
compensate the sudden dip m income kvcl 
ot elderly immeiJi rely alter retirement (here 
should he some promsioA ot icempfoymcni 
lor those Willing or otherwise to encourige 
them tor sdfciming Elderly should be 
exempted from income tax Required aid 
should be provided to old age hoi^ by the 
giivemmem Im sreooih rsmning Also all 
eflods should N made to have chantable 
homes tor ihe poor 

Ihe Ntfional Aging Survey (NAS) group 
discussMttt and care studies have clearly 
pomied out iha elderly lace roostly ihree 
types of handuaps hearing seeing and 
walking and most of them have moblem in 
hearing and uxmg Ihesciwu handicaps can 
be rectified eye glasses and hearing 

aids Mjiustry iM Health along with NCCA 
should plan uMnethiiig for Ihe elderly such 
MS providing Ugc gJr4 and hearing ards 

As (he genera) leding is that old people 
are liabUioes nl lor which (hey are very 
often oeglecuJ ui famly seiups. ^orts 
should he in«lb with regard to provision of 
farmly mcertuves to those famlM who have 
an elderly for insunee. an iBcnme tax 
exempuonfor I hofte who stay wMh an elderly 


As dns proposal remamt hmited lo the eltie 
dftsi. finaocid incentives can he extended 
m poor and barely ausuinaMe households 
through provision of necesaitiea m pobbe 
diainbutKxi system 

Ihe governmetK of India should introduce 
an idenoty card for elderly to he*in (he part 
of social security lysiem The Ministry 
ofWellare New Delhi should make 
provinoos for an tdenuty card tor all elderly 
persons tor inplemenurig various sociM 
secunty schemes Alt the sncial assistance 
schemes such as old age pension, making 
ideniiiy cards tor elderly to obtai n tree servicci 
in irar^port. pnoniy in housing and hospiUl 
faci I ities and some incenti vesshrough public 
disinbuuon system should he handed over 
lo the elected panchayaK in the country *nie 
Panchaytt Raj and Nagar Palika Bill have 
an appropnaie role to play in shaping (he 
elderly in the future Soual assistance vtiem 
such as wickrw pension should be made 
universal rather than selective The 
govemmem should take senous steps to 
enhance the retirerrMK age to bA years, and 
also to Have differenual retirement age by 
sex 7hel.ik Insurance Corporation of Indta 
should introduce schemes (0 insure allcilitena 
in the country so (hat they can gat some 
financial and medical suppoil mold ftge Ttit 
departincm of women and c hi Id develojiMnenl 
should finance ruscaich on older women and 
wsdows Almost 70 per cent of the women 
aged 70 and above are widows in the country 
They should recommend certain policy 
measures to imptove the elderty women in 
general and widows in particular For 
mstftiKC ihey should lobby lor univenal 
widow pension thnxighout the country 

The discussion that JolloweJ on the 
reborn mendai ion dcMjbied the benefit that 
mighi MXTite tocMcrty through the suggeaQon 
on nsthK ing income tax lo those who stay 
wiihihcm SaraUamom suggested the authors 
to spuify clearly what data aru needed lo 
have mure ifirormaiion regarding elded y form 
census 

Puully as the seminar concluded every body 
was aware of the impact of demographic 
change on the cicahon of a different 
dimension ol prohlema in the coming yean 
rberc was no differ^c ol npinioo tlM this 
problem should be handled at its infancy $o 
that m the coming years we will not end up 
in groping in the dark Fudhcrniore. to 
optimism was vi sible in al 1 faces conEniMg 
(hat if manoeuvred carefully, elderly 
mdubttably becomes an asset to (he soaety' 
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Derrorism: Past, Presait 
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Rabi CluUuavorti 

The pnuiue of terronsm hai a long htxJory A uruvertaify arcepfobit 
defintuon of terrorism a\ a spe^fic form of vtoUnce it d^cult to 
evolve 


TERRORISM like deiTkKraiy ntd hunun 
nghi&isoneol theierms lrequefltly<^)pednng 
in ihr meJt i today U wuulJ be diihcult to 
Udine It |w< !> and tie irty in d fe« wonit 

dii(inj;uishin(t it imm other types of violence 
A book on (he Mibjesi {PoIumoI Teiforwn 
by Alcn SthmjJ. listed over 100 

d^muoiu ol (he term To |ive anutber 
example, dtt I erem government epsiKies m 
(he US luve produced dillaeni dehnitionb 
Ol the term AliMolddimnonsbyOifTerent 
US govemmeni agencies deunbed in a 
newspaper art isle i ferrim^m—A lem 
Notoriously Dilliiult to Pin Down hy 
Rukhwonh M Kidder C'hrf^rian Sticmc 
Montiot Apnl IX 10X6 p 12) included 
* aamples tmmthe depoiunemol ddeme 
FBI sute dep inmcni depart mem ot justice 
and the vivc prcsidsni s lasklorcc on 
combating lerronsni As one goes through 
Chew dehmtions three words arc icpeaicdJy 
u$eU in djilciciu oidcrs Coercion and 
'tniimrdaiion ire irsod in tmir dctiniiionk 
one delinitiun mentions nun comhaunt 
targets ajiiMhcr one civilian populauon 
The term unUsslul use or lone or violence 
IS used in thru detimiions These three 
words^H^ocrcion intimidaiiun and non 
oombatani largets-^highlight the main 
problem o( a prop«.r Kccptable deJinKion 
ol terronsm as a specihc Iwm of violeiKe 
and IIS shiHy use hy parties eitha cnncising 
lerronsm or Uelending such acts It the term 
unlawlul IS included one will have the 
addiuonal problem ui treating cases of (be 
oetablishmerH approved acts of coercion and 
cheirliaison with unlawful elements in society 
in (he past and conicnipucary times 
Toh^irtwjih ilweukeiheicnns coercion 
'Ud lAUmidatioTi IS piimary indices ol 
terrorism there is no human gioupor country 
m the world which never used some foem 
'Otvocrcsonandintimulaiionio loi ge stability 
n the crucial stages ol us solid politick 
. termatiofi Asihe gioupexpanded fromsmdl 
nbes or see Is tn the modem lorms ul nauoo 
llUle these two features ul lerronsm were 
gotten used with di I taent si yks ul jusutKJiion 
I As some nation states became suMc and 
'Uten tended to expand thcir power and 
innuence ouNide iheir icmtonec they used 
scoercion and intimidation It we the 
kngjn of the term ii comes trom (he latin 
Jwonlrairrrv (ofnghien The English svorda 
oeror and terrible have the same origin II 
we use the onpineJ meaning ol the lenn 
terror hes been used regularly as a technique 


thruughout history to memtain pi>wer «td 
enfoac policies hyarausing ic i» in ihe ruled 

From thic viewpoint, we can tbside (he 
htsiory oi its pr icnce u Owes i aegones 
establishmeni inti esiahlishmcoi and 
criminal prolessional 1hw ohnstive ol 
csiaMishmeni wrrieisn ts sucul Milirtenty 
(hi ouffa colon edciiniplunce ItiHisisisol 
ntuals ol vsolcncc in support ok m ^ishmeni 
values and nurms fh^symbuliH ikindnl 
propaganda ol punishinm lor vMilanon ol 
mums and umiIhcs tor tteir pin/vaiion 
Several illustrations cH dus type or lerronsm 
can be cited euch as ihe buminc i»( women 
as will hes underChnstiaMy and i4 suuees 
in parts ol Hindu India hekiding oi 
jinpuiaiion ol bodv parts pracirv d by some 
IslamK countries md public u urging or 
lynching ol people under ik legis ol 
constiniiKinal secMlar govcmtiKnis 

Some ul (hc»e mucks of lenia lun art suM 
practised in several VKieiies arhHhepoliiH il 
systems » here diex lorrm ire obsoteic uid iy 
hid pracUsed them in not so Jisteni pisi 
AmerKon Indians were scalped luaiiol An 
was burned ol (he stoke Bmish c undue i alie* 
Ihe sepoy muiin) in IndumvoKcd acts such 
a» Mowing mutineers wrih held »uns Intk 
(Ibaflcrthislavc msuinecfioosir IXII heads 
ol Ih slaves wiu displayed on poles u 
interval supthc Mississippi nvc i as a w irmiig 
to Macka 

Perhaps Ihc best example oi anii 
caubhshmcni kiTurum isdiciatobn I eacuon 
10 the I rcnch munanhy during the french 
Revuluiion A modeni version can be ihc 
actions ol the Khmer Rouge in C amhodu 
Ihe ccKiceptual disimcuon between ihe 
esubhshment and uui eataMishmenc types 
ol lerroiism looks categoncelly neat bui 
may obscure the complcaity ol Ibe pnKe»s 
of cooaolidanng and leeiUmixiAg auihuiity 
after iorciUe c hanges in regimes Hus is an 
intcreobfig area lor stedying lerroncm as a 
lorm ol VKileiiLk which haa been u t d both 
by the vounes of cst^bduneni ‘ind their 
opponents holding Oiilereol ideologies 
ihioughoui hittxy Once an esublishmeoi 
IS in place whether a tnbe in the pao or a 
oabon state in corHunpoeary hiotoiy the 
terror used during itx (ormadon is uMially 
either obeewed played down, rciapiudaicd 
in rumaniK terms or reviewed as e\ posi 
foLU> hiMOTK dociunoiu 

To pve an ilhiuraiHin from Ub hinory 
(be introductory commentteyv wnnen by 
joumali« Himion Sahshury to A Report 



te Ihe Kittop^ CowwuMioa oa tbe Cwiate 
and PreveonoD of Violence' eMitled 
Aasaaruwnon mad Potmeal Vioktite (1970) 
pmned out. 'The me of viokace or terror 
by the st«e. be it a medieval kingdom or 
barony or a cowemporvy nulitary or pobtml 
diciator^ip. it %o customary that it elmott 
goes without note** (p xxi) As for (he 
democraoc US. Salitewy noted that Vidence 
has marked every step of the creation and 
building ol Che American society' The 
commoAcary gives the examples of the 
vigilante law'^Mhe law nt summary juiUcn 
enforced by the mob and lynch It w—the law 
ol eummary terror alsoenlorccdhythcmob 
Both were illegal but they wae American 
insUtutiOA* as canuilied by practice and 
custom as the law otcrnisutut inn ihecourti 
the judges (pxvn) An inicreiting sidC'CioM 
Oft ihib type of lerronsm is provided by 
another wnier. Ridurd Maxwell Brown 
Oirem of Vioient Hiiiotn.al Studue <f 
Amerttun VwUnce and 1975) 

who quotes US presidcni 1 eddy Roosevolt*s 
supponoi vigilaniiwn inihc trS andot (lie 
imperialist actions by the Rniish against 
Egypt French against Algeria and Kusiians 
against Turkestan and hib own presidential 
aciHmi against Panama ip 16 )> 

This description of the role ul violence and 
lenonsm during the consolidation ot a 
puliiical bvsiem hnngs ui aitemum whai can 
he de*a nbed as the third ty pc ol ter roi ism— 
cnmmil pirHossiontI I wu simple examples 
ot this lype arc the mafia today md thugs 
in India in ihc pavi Although this lype of 
laroRsis can be cicccnhcd as non puliiical 
in their vbioclivcs theye inoiunhivc links 
with cstaMishmi nl or anti cstohlishmc nl acts 
Ilf (eiiotivdc vMilcncL Ihc main is bull 
powerful in Italy When ihe goveriimciu 
recently med to crack ckiwn on (he mafia 
cnminil gang memhen murdered two anti 
mafia judges and gunned down a pnest in 
church Duicl Belli inachapici inhibboc>k 
77 n ! nde>ftdt fdo/i v ( 1 962) chUikd Cnme 
Ab An AmeiiLan Way of I ile givcb a 
sophibticaled account ol diflcieni gangb 
assuciaied wilh ethnic groupb and their 
linkage svith the US business and polilical 
iMciests 

Ibeie aie studies ol the relationship 
between gangsters and politics m the US and 
othei countnes. bui this inierestmg aiea still 
remains relativeiyunex^ored Ganfsieisand 
/i^^olu^lonane^ by Robert Cnbb (1991) 
pcTbcnts a detailed document biied account 
of rd aiKHishi p betsveen gangsters and young 
left wing naiionalists dunng the lodoneuan 
national revolution (1945 49} According to 
this siudyi many successful nilers overcame 
the problem of mainiauimg the rdauonship 
uiiih such unlawful elements by incorporating 
them in oilioal roles such as local neadnan 
in exchange tor acknuwledgmentol the filler’s 
broad authority and promise to reliance 
(heirdeprodiiionb The relatioob between the 
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io (Mcilliwetwfi the potei of recndonem 
Md lelectwe acts of suppression. This is an 
hBerestingSfse for studying certain UiAoown 
and unspoken dimensions of poliiical 
macInoeUniis. 

The criticism of (emritm in the wesm 
medis froffl the 1960a onwards until die 
colli^ of the Soviet govanuncni focused 
mostly on comnunisi tafTorisitt, The target 
of contemporary mention has shifted to a 
selective, odd ca!1ecU«i of people engaged 
In acts of violencn in different parts of the 
third world demanding some groups* righu 
of self'determiDition. the idea of which 
received intemmonal recognnion after the 
nm world war. The violence generated by 
this tdei can be described as a form of seetdar 
religion which has become popular as the 
Mamitt idea of global class ctmaCHMimess 
did not work out the way ii was meant to. 
Perhaps die most graphic way to describe 
this development is to rephrase a comment 
nude by Julian Benda m his Thf Trrasem 
of tht iHteiUctuain 119691. "Political 
passions", he wrote, "are now centred on 
matenaJ Incentivesloragruuphkethcstaie. 
country or class and they are 'divinised* into 
idonlngies. The stale, country, class arc now 
frankly god; wc may even'sky that for many 
people land some arc proud of it), they aJone 
am god" (p .T91, With the decline of (he pull 
of the ideology of the working class 
consciousness on a giobal scale, one can 
argue that the country and the stale have now 
acquired (lominance as a secular version of 
god 

Another way to gel out of ihe derinitjonal 
problem often diatoning our ajulysrs of 
tciTorism aeen I n coniemporiry and historfcai 
petspeciives IS u>aepant£ it from other type 
of vioience which have plagued human 
history. This can pose a problem, ion. since 
ime type of violence seen as an ideal'type 
category may look analyticaJly distinctive, 
hut may not be so in real practice. Inter*state 
war, (bstinguished from terrorism. Is supposed 
to involve battles between organised armies, 
hut in recent times ii has involved 
indiscriminate killing of crvIllaAs. The 
analytical division between terrorism and 
other types of violence, is nonetheless 
pedagogically ienponam for undenundtng 
(he contaminating role of the concept of 
(errorism In coniemporary, rimes. 

CvracoasiNQ TeaaanisM 

The ilcnplest way io categorise terronsm 
as differesK from odw maior types of violence 
that has marked human history Is to 
di sUnguish it from assassInaHofl. Tfftdar war. 
and guerilla war. Comnhma) riots are a 
separate type of violence In the sense dui 
tb^ generally involve eoHeolve behaviour 
not organised behaviour. While (he goal of 
communal riou can beghc same ai ihai of 


am o(wani% Qv ipecias or 
violacecaptetwedasis ^ ^ ur m rgnr y. 
On die odighaad.thge can dovefopapiaiMed 
or upplumed connection im w eao all iheie 
fourtypesof vidne. As one typeof violence 
sprees, other types may follow, not 
Aeceasarily in a uaiUnear Muon. 

When we cootrasi letforiscn and ita 
various deflnitiOAS with cheat three ocher 
fomu of vioteoce. we usually stress the 
preserve or abaence of iwDcharaeieriiiics— 
discnminaiory uae of violeace aimed ai 
specific largcu iccuaed of ifflsnan] acts and 
the rdattve immuBity gf aDn-cornbaoiMs or 
civilian popularion in geoenl. Terrorism 
ignores the dlscriiTurutnry use of violence 
and the dincreace between the combatant 
and nocKOfflbetint satiunaef the population. 
In the past, thetaigesof usaasmatiotv regular 
war and guerilla waru^cdlo be selective and 
clear-cut and if violence spilled over to non* 
target or no<v<oinbaranr areas of the conH let. 
It was either icgrefled nr eapUlned away as 
ummewinnal. AssasuoMon aticmprs m the 
past, for esan^tle. weic aimed escKssively 
at spectfK individuais seen as syinbol> of 
evil and carefully jvoidlng non*iargci 
persons. Ihcfe have been eases when* the 
asaaasin did not cart* iiui the task because 
it might hurt other prople. or regretted the 
accidental death of «nin| or tunocem persons 
m the target area . ReccM aett of assassination 
do not ^ays observe these limitauons. 

One inieresting pexm about the history of 
assassinanon la thin the vtcttms have often 
been the advocates peace. Lord Buddha 
was the larga of uasuscesiM assassination 
plots. Mahatma CaiKlii and Martin Luther 
King were assassin tied. Count Polk 
Rernadocte who went to west Asia as a UN 
madiaior lo wort, om a peace formula was 
assassinaced in Septonber 1946 by a Jewish 
terrori.u gsuig. Western countries, loo, have 
been the scene of rmiueiK assassmatioAs. 
Accucdiog loan acctiunl lAss4Usinaiu>n ai\d 
Tfrrorum by Davnl C Rapopurt. 1971). 
during the period between 1665 and 1914. 
in Europe "one head iH stale or major mirustcr 
fell newly every ogMeen mooihs*' (p 6). 

An American rrpprt on the tubjeci. 
mentioned earllci {AttastiMition and 
FoUtktd VioUrtCf. /97^ ptesented data in 
support of the iheus tb« the US ranks 
rdatively high in rrrqueney of aasassi nations 
even arhen tfiedataarc w^usmd for populKiun 
tiae (p 160). The tea of dMS presented 
covers SO years between I9l8'196ft and 
anotheri^out 20 years between 194^1967. 
In (enm of the SO-ycar data, the US rsrts 
second anong sis cutmiriea with populdion 
over too ndllioa. In terms of 20 years dMa. 
it ranks Oral. 

The ttraiegy of wv nowadays involves 
killing of Don-<ombatanu or civilian 
populadon on a Urge ttafo and foiijtas posed 
a moral proNem for (he superpower US 
whoae war stmegics m Vietnam involved 


wideapread deatmedon of nerHcoMbataK 
pepuliaion. Soch acts are either hidden ftom 
jnMIc notice or when revealed ire Juadfled 
on strategic grounds and cosmetiied by 
language such as v:(i|tateral damage*, 
'suqpcal strike* or *con^ll«Kc*, a new 
term coined by the Pentagon (o Jusci^ aiiv 
strikes. 'Compellance* is describ^ as 
* strategic coercion’. Conservative columnist 
WlllUmSafirewhoooceworkedasaspeech- 
wrIKeinthe White House used a lophtsticaied 
word-game in deacribing it us 'The uae of air 
power lo persuade by pimishmcnt’*. The 
purpose of the tactics is a sudden Infliction 
of 'national pain* involving shuuing down 
of electric power, fuel supplies, putting k 
mittile in war ministry" tWilUam Safire's 
^lumn in Mrw York Times. April 19.1993, 
'entitled. "ITk Case for ’Compellance* "}. 
The term may be used In future to justify 
some future acts of violence singularly ai med 
at the civilian population. 

Tr.stotiSM AS TACTir 

Ter/nrism as a tactic for (he political 
objective of domination seems ro have 
b^n along with the escalation of regular 
warfare from ’gentleman's war’ to 'total 
war' in modem times, (hen spread to areas 
of uonntci related to difrercni types of 
'liberation* struggle, ranging from demands 
for populisi self«dctermination to national 
sdf-deiermination. Populist self-determina¬ 
tion encompasses violent movements based 
on (he ideals of liberty, equality and 
fraternity; nM ional Mlf-deiermi nation refers 
to ihe secessionist movements threuiening 
to break up ihe (erriiorial arrangement of 
naiion-siaics. 

War in the European continani at one 
lime followed (he convcmlon of avoiding 
hurl to noo-comhstan; civilliin population. 
"During111( the wars of Napolean. not a 
single town was destroyed deliberately by 
his troops. When the Prussian army 
besieged Paris In 1870. ii refrained from 
Indiscrimmale shelling of the city*’ (The 
Uses of Compararrve Sociology by 
Stanislav Andreski. 1969. p M 2). 7711$ was 
the European tradiuon in the 19lh century. 
The Romans and the Greeks in the past had 
fought in a brutal manner atT^lng non- 
comhaianis. Assyrians and Mongols often 
commuted genocide to lerrorise enemies. 
The politicmrdlgious war (hat shook up 
ceninl Europe between 1618-1648 called 
the 'Thirty Years War' deserves special 
mend 00 in this coalext. Its direct and 
indirect results involved the death of one- 
third of the population In the areas of 
conHict. Its ideological effects were the 
decline of (he role of religion and the 
emergence of the ISth ccsuury worship of 
'nature* and 'reason'. 

Terrorism as a Uciical pan of regular war 
strategy was ofTici ally introduced In modern 
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limes during tfte civil war in ehe US 
iccordiog to an account preaented ia 
f/anonoliiy in Hisioiy and PoUiws (1966) 
hy rrederick Hertz. According' to him. a 
step lowardi what is called today as 'total 
war' was made in the civil war in Anerka. 
Dcmucratic* rxvth m the civil war look lead 
in (his new type of warfare while the south 
clung murmur less to the o(d coricept of 
a ’gcntlcnsan's war’/*ln the PrancxyGennafl 
war Ilf 1870'71, the American Geoeral 
Sheridan visited Bismarck and stayed with 
hmi hehiruJ ihe German hnes for some 
Umc. Once when the ttuestiun of humanity 
o( wjr was being discuiacd. and i high 
Prussian ofticial was advocating humane 
ineihuds. .Sheridan dissented and nakl it was 
wJvisahIc to treat the poputation with the 
utmuKi vigour. It was an aim of strategy to 
cause the inhaMianis so much suffering ihai 
they musi long for peace and force the 
governmcnl to demand it. *rhe people. 
Shendan remarked, must he left nothing but 
(heir eyes to weep with. This observation 
plcasulBiMiurck’ (p2.11). The above report 
was (|uotcd from Sismarck. Secret 
Pug ft nf lUMvry hy Morii/ Busch 11898). 

Terrorism 15 dillerem from assassination 
und guerilla warfare. The iirgei of 
auauination is generally an individual. Ii 
is an occasional, passing aci whereas 
terrorism is a pruceu aimed M a system 
From the termdsis' viewpoint, ihe guilt or 
mnuccoce of individuals in a group which 
is Ihe target of artack is irrelevant. This 
vicwpuim distinguishing lurrurism from 
assassination and the old-fashioned 
'genileman's war' lx bexi described In 
colourful language in anestremisistatement 
quoled in AxjtasmnaUtm /md Ternmam by 
navKlCKapopgrt(197l) Rapnport quotes 
an American Ku Khix Klangang membet's 
Biaiemcni abuui indiscriminate bombing 
which killed same black children: "When 
I go lu kill raiilcsnakes, 1 doo'i make no 
difference between little rattlesnakes and 
big rattlesnakes because I know it is in the 
nature nf all rattlesnakes to he my enemies 
and to poi son me i f they can. So. 1 kil I 'em 
all. and if (here's four less little Niggers 
tuoight, (hen. I say. good lor whoever 
planted ihc bomb' (p 42). 

The term guerilla used in guerilla warfare 
came from the Spanish origin, meaning 
'little war' and pcuple engaged in it in the 
traditional sense can be seen as small 'Srale 
warriors aiming ui the estabh^hmeni'x 
conveniional forces for piecemeal 
deal ruction. According to a history of 
guerilla warfare (War in ihf Shadows: TV 
Cueriiia in HisH>ry hy Roben B Asprey, 
I97S). its use stems fruiti the Duke of 
Wellington’s Iberian campaigns { 1809-13) 
when Spanish •Portuguese irregulars or 
'guerriiieros' (also referred to at the lime 
as paniaans or insurgents) helped drive ihc 
French from the peninsula (p xl. vol I). 


CodHrad so i^iMriRas in diii acnae, 
the toife'sa are mR wldien. but ds^iau. 
They jpn^ly avoid direct htfo-(o*^ce 
confnnuiion with conveniional forces. 
Sneaky attacks agiiaft conventional tio^ 
or dwr managers, however, fonii part of 
terrorist tactics. The above dlstiociioo 
between gumlla warriors and lemirisis 
may poee a prublem when we note that the 
participants in a long*sianding terrorist 
organiahtiOA describe thcmsclvea as the 
lri>h Repuhlicao Amy and Ihe reports of 
guerillas in iatla Amerjca killing or 
torturing civilian populaiiixi accused of 
supporting or berbourmg what they 
cunstder as enemka. 

While the anal yikaldisiitw I ions between 
lerrorisin. sssassinailon. regular war and 
guefilla war described and dluitraied above 
are importani for an understanding of 
terrorism m lelatioa to other types of group 
violence, there is often one element 
common to all these fber types of violence 
which ran sometimes be imcrrelaied. *ntii 
element can be labdladas''lhe propaganda 
by the deed" whiefa Russian anarchiiis of 
tie I9ih century auppunmg tenonsm is 
reported to have used <7V Moruhiv Pf 
Terrorism: PtiigiauM and Strutar 
Jns/ifteatum ». edited by David C Rapopon 
and Yonah Alexander. 1*789 tp 15) ). 

As we survey the htsiorv orterrnrismand 
other forms of group violence, it is clear 
that icfronsm in one form or anoiher was 
used all over Umi world and cuniinues to 
be used even today. It is qucMionahle. 


however^ vdaecher terrariim akwe m i 
stnaagy can lead to (he overthrow of a 
regime. Walter Laqueur. (he author of TV 
Age (19S7) Mgoed in tn antde 

in the Harper's itogazine (Mardi 19^6), 
eatitled. The Fudhty of Terroriim' dial 
' There is no known case in modern hhtory 
of a terrorist movement seizing political 
power, although terror has been used on 
a tactical level by *'r^c^ poliilcal parties” 
(p 103). The second part of the statemant 
labdli^ the''radical i^irtcal pafliea” alone 
as having used terror oo the tactical level 
is wrong; h is an example of political bias 
m many scholarly studies of terrorism, 
taquevr ignores the 'tactical’ um of 
terrorism by parries other than the radicals. 

James Retion. the columnist of the Hew 
York Times, in an edliooal page article 
(July 22.1987) entitled.’Pile and Forget?' 
listed some C! A undercover acdvliies which 
included Ihe blowing up of an Indian 
Airlines plane that was supposed to carry 
Zhou En4ii to the Bandung conference in 
I9S5. He. also, mentioned charges of 
assassination attempts on Fidel Castro of 
Cuba and Patrice Lumumba of Congo. 
Selective use oflcrrortsm and assassination 
as illustrated above, ai a tactical pan uf a 
broad strategy may yield re»lts. We can 
deicrihe this as systematic terrorism 
different from unorganised terrorism. 
Systemic terrorism can form pan of the 
intervention strategy by a big power or a 
tactical pan of a broad social movement 
or expressive symbols of militancy as 
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winung ikptth by both ttic proactive ind 
reecttvetbrvei IutquefQoniMc,bowevef. 
whether terron^m u the nMis demeac of 
(iTitegy can lead to the overthrow ol a 
regime 

AnoUier queetion about terronim i» lU 
deeirucii vcneu compered u> other ferrn^ of 
violence An iMuMfOtive sample of 
JeMmction caused by dittereni lonns ol 
violence shows ibat terronsm alooe does 
Mi anywhere match the ringeot deunii.(ion 
caused by regular war. guenlls war and 
uirnrruiMl riou Guenlla war in Vietnam 
and Cambodia escalated into regular war 
and turned into ffuvsacret o( civilian 
population likewise. afUi*Soviet guenllas 
in Alghaniitan became engaged in 
indiscnninate killing in the style ot modern* 
siyie. welbarmed and well •organised 
communal noiers Communal nois in the 
past involved simple tools I ikc si icics. nones. 
knives, speirs and swords Now. guns and 
bombs, even miitiles are used 

One esccpiron to the above note the 
limited huihan lo^5 caused by lerrnnst 
activities alone it perhaps ibe vtuaiion in 
Ireland A tiudy on the subject claims that 
between 1969 1975 ihe number all aialrtie^ 
in tlister relative in its population wat 
twice the lustet sulfered by Bmam in the 
boer War and about twice the number ot 
deaths absorbed by the US forces in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars iMo/hrm 
hftand A Time of (hout by Richard 
Rose 1976, p 27i n>c phrase, relative 
lo the population is ilalKiwd no lhai Ihc 
human costs ol icrronciic acts in Ireland 
aru not I vmpared in absolute numbers with 
(he war uittt cued 

A book entitled. The 4o 

Ot>mMUlii*n Hfuiiance and Triro/edited 
by Caiolyn Nordstrom and JoAnn Martin 
(1997) presenis startling figures ^uc 
'wholesale genocide of tnhal peoples'* in 
the Iasi ccniury estimated to be about M) 
milJinn There figures are seldom included 
in war*relat6dcasuallies(p9i A report of 
the Independent Commission on 
Inter national Humaniianan K*ues <1966) 
quoted in the above book claimed that there 
were at kasi 150 wan since the eikj of the 
second world war resulting in the death ol 
approximately 20 million people <p 19) 

The proportion of civilian casual'ies 
(omparod CO hauteheld deaths has increased 
dramatically, according to someoau cited 
in 'he above book In the hrst world war 
over go per cent of battle l icld tteaths were 
soldiers, hy second world war. h^f of the 
casualtiei were civdiauN while today nearly 
90 per cent ol u.ir*related deaths are 
civilians *lt ma> satdy be said thu the 
least dangerous place to be in a war today 
IS the military* (lootnoces I.p27() Hart^d 
Isaacs in hii i4cU of thf Trihr (1975) 
pccscnis stanlmg data on communal nou 
beiwcen i945*l967 including two million 


deaths d ar a g the panhiM of Imha and 
creation of Pakistan, 1.00,000 OnneK 
killed by Indonesians and35.000Khirebas 
killed hy OMkese in Tibet. XOD.OOO Waiusi 
and Bahutu mutually slaugliejeJ during 
(he seperioon of Burundi and Rwanda 
ip If we add the nember oi recent 
casualties in Rwanda the number of total 
deaths in the r^ion due to communal 
slaughter can be douf4ed The*« illuairilive 
examples show that temmsm dciinad in a 
narrow sen^ as occasiooil acts ol violence 
against civilian larg^iMc not as dectrucuve 
complied to regular war as developed hy 
the western powers guenIJa warfare with 
modern weapons is eiemphtied in 
Alghanislan and communal cODflicls with 
mo^m destructive weapons in differeiU 
parts of the wor 1 <l 

One area of icmHism which has ivM yet 
been practised, howiser. pnses a icnous 
danger m future 7 hs can be described as 
nuclear icrroncm invulvuig use of nuclear 
mitenal or sabotage of nuclear plants 
Ukew'se wrronl^<c mabo use equally lethal 
weapons such as sficnucal or biological 
pwsona lu cause dis nicr Several years ago 
a Ford hsundtuon upon drew mghtmare 
scenarios of what u ft w terrontts i an do wNh 
a small amount ol pHsonouspluiorMum The 
Waff ^tnt* AwivW in a recent troM-pege 
report (May M) hinted that the (heft ol 
bomb grade plutonium or uranium from 
cuuiUrses wiih nuck ir facihtiea can lead to 
secret nvmulaciuis nl nuclear bomb in a 
short trme ‘BuiUers with raw mitenal enuJd 
have ks» need lo< s< lenuso and a te»*year 
project irflghl be mi to 10 moMhs** Since 
phdonium is often owd m nuclear reaciurs. 
It can be stokn or « csie plutomum can be 
recycled io consimu a nuclear device 
Stret^c kng'ran^i nuclear weapons aic 
diffKuh to steal joJ imisfer, but teoical 
nuclear weapons »iib limited range and 
impact can be Xi4en and shipped Dte 
Afa/trhtster Goa/iiioft. in a recent issue 
(M sy 29). rqxNled ih it the US adminisirauon 
could not account for up to 14 tons of 
(Moiomuni. enough raw material tor 500 
nuclear weaponN l^hat makes nuclear 
terrorism potenliallv dnaatrous is ns possible 
UK by madmen i itha than goal oncMed 
pcristical terrorists Areponhy invesngaiive 
n ep oft cr <ofijtnnis< Jack Andervui nearly 20 
years ago Will Nw tear Weapons Fall inlo 
the Hands of Term •Nts^'.Part^ September 
29. 1974) gave an interesting scuiario ol 
thivpossibility in in mcid ei it involving a 
lS*year*old Ronitj boy who ihreaiesied to 
incinenK i cisy unless he was pud one 
millKifi rMlars His demand was hacked up 
witha *technicaf]y guod* dravniig of a nuclear 
weapon The uty was reedy to pay uncil the 
Atomic Energy CiKnmmion deciM tfut no 
OsnoniMe material seas imaaini from the 
nuclear ptanu and Oicrdbre. the boy could 
not produce a bomb 


While the ctmeero for the urronstic 
mnufacture aid use of mickar weapons in 
die context of the cuirenc issue ^nudear 
non-proliferaiion can tw v^id, one should 
not torgei the hivtonc fact that the cmly 
country which has w> far used its nuclear 
arsenal is the OS Over I 00,000 Japanese 
were kilkd by the atom bomb drop^ on 
Huoshima and Nagasaki hwidcni Truman's 
juctirication for (he use of ihc rhe bomb wu 
the claim that it lu'xcJ the Japanese to 
surrender thereby saving an esiimaied 
S.n0.0nOAmencAn combat deaths This claim 
has been challenged hy respectable Amenean 
experts including Admiral NVilliam D Leahy 
svho chaired the | 0 *o( chief* of staff dunng 
second wn»ld war According m him The 
Japanese were almost defeat^ and ready lo 
vurrender being the hi si to u<e it, 
sve adopted an ethical Nundard common to 
barbanansnf (heDark Age* "*nK real reason 
for the first use of the nuclear brand of 
terrorism was Uk US geopolitical paianoid 
cuncoms about Stalinist Russia's advance 
and innuemc in the Asian Pacitic region 

The piaeniiahiy of the use ol chemical and 
bmlogfcal wuapunxby lerronct* poses anuther 
threat in future They are easier lu develop 
and UK The use* can aim at vanuu* target! 
iuch as poisoning of a water bystem, 
desmislron ol crops or generabon of gaaes 
in enclosed spacca Asm thecascof nuikar 
bomb, the U$ IS one of the leaders in the 
uKol chemical weapons dunngtlie Vietnam 
war According to a recent lepon by 
Viernam's labour ministry, delnirant* and 
other chenucal weapons used during the war 
turned about two million people invalid As 
in the caw of the use of nuclear bomb, the 
UK of anti crop deloliants wav lusiilied by 
a military tar tical logic The purpose, it was 
argued by (he science ^visor ol presfdent 
J<4inson. was tu force population out of 
the communist controlled areas to areas 
under the Sjigon regime (Ch^micol otkl 
Bj^ogr«4/ Waifrttt edited by Steven Rose, 
1969 p |55> 

Vanous forms ol terrorism along with 
other acts ol violence are fikdy to plague 
state lormatioA imer'Siate, eihmc and gang* 
1 elated uinflicts II) the future Terronsm alone 
as a political tactic is unlikelv to succeed 
unless II provokes cslablishmcnl ntriciafs 
tmo exireme repressi ve measurea. whKh may, 
underccaiaincondi lions lead to the establish¬ 
ment slossotpopulaisupponandiheemsirKi 
ol ns kguinucy The equation ol the pofitical 
cflecis of tcrronstiL acts involves (hree 
I ac UHS—'Uie influence ol the propaganda by 
the acis the response of the ^lucal targets 
At the Jels fliki (ttt imfULi tU tnese iwo 
Kacton on the public attiiuJe and the state 
organisational set.up ItiidiMiculKomeasure 
adequately tile balance among diflerent 
dimenskonsol all ihcK factors and additional 
exogenous laaors such as covert and oven 
intervesiuon hy external Jones 
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PERSPECTIVES 


■ 

The Billion Plus Populatifm 

Another Dimensicm 

KCStai 

PPTalwar 


Wh/lr ihete ate manv fstimaies on the size of India's population in the 
year 2000 AD mou people agree that a tucce\}ful fiumiy platinmg 
programme mII phv a < rue tat role tn bringing down the Jertthfy rate 


IN viewuhhciruui! impon^iKeoftherate 
ol populijlion growth in ihe overtll 
progiJtnmi: ol economic and ^ociil 
development ii hiiN hcvorne evieMiel to 
acceleuic the pjce ot decline ol the 
popultUioii irowih rjic this dcclirte ha> to 
cumc iroin laptcl cletlinc in leriiliiy 
‘nterekm j jticat Jeiil ol Uehnie hu heeo 
generated iis to (he strategics whiih can help 
in aLhieving ihi* goal In a publication The 
hitstiahh tSilhon Ptu\ Vasant Gowanlief 
luiv predicted lhav the population sue ol 
IrtJia will he suhstantiolly lower (han any 
prOjtttHin/prudiction made m lar by even 
(he most oprimishc demographei«111 He 
has used his own ciirapolatHm ol data to 
predict that With the Nrth rau. down to 
around 21 per thousand, (he cfociih rale ol 
h per diouianO per yeai and the nalvral 
inctease ol 1 ^ per thousand India will teach 
the threshold n( the Net Rcproductron Rate 
(NRR)s 10 wi'hin a decade lromi>ow |l] 
He IS aware ol the fact that this catrjpolaiion 
may not he at ceptabk to most nl the others 
hut he clcliheiately wants to draw aiiention 
towards his assumed lealism with a vtew lo 
"'deepen the debate onthis imponant s&uc 
He has I niplied that one cannot he compi Kent 
on this posohiliiy nther there is cKcd tv 
he sen ous aNni i the popul at ion problem and 
has iuggesied that the goseinmciH .»h(uld 
set up ihfcc nalional missions to pive 
necessary urgency and piioiiiv towards 
lack ling the population piobkin Lilec pisi 
eflorts which led us closer lo our goals, such 
missions will give the necessary impetus lor 
haisdhng popula(i(»n*rela(ed issues on a war 
looting and bnngmg about population 
stobtlisatiun withm a short period 
An attempt has been made here to examine 
critically some u( the conclusions drasvn by 
Gowonker keeping in view the vanous 
consiraijtfs regarding their Jeasibtlity in the 
present scenanool demographic iransrtiun 
The study focuses attention on fa) plausible 
levels ol (he vital rates in the tinure, (b) 
lealistic time hon/un foi attaining the 
replacement level feniliiyfNRR a I 0) and 
(c) likely peculation si/e hy 2000 AD 
Some cammems ate also vtfered on the 


voltdiiy ol Gowanker's assessment that 
India s population win iKversNcoed China s 
populaiitti 

CuK' aovi asuL Pttkm i rws 

Gosvanket spiudwUonsMimtobehased 
on a trend an dysis ol a lew demvgrapbie 
parameters esiimaied from ihs past data as 
well as on the lowl that a nry mafvr thniu 
IS being given lo the population control 
programme buch by Ihe centr 0 and the state 
guvemmanis In thia papci (he lolluwii^ 
conclusions drawn by Gow inker have been 
carefully examined 

f I) I he natural grov^ ran in 2001 AD will 
be I ^ per cent Ihis grow ih rate olongwnh 
the observed einwdi rase ul 2 14 pci cent 
dunng (he decade 1941 9] will give on 
exponeniial growth rale lor the period 
1991 2001 as I 42 pereem i e. a very steep 
decline from the present level ol 214 per 
cent dunng I9III 9| 

(2)lndia spopu1atK)nwt1lnutn.ashabil1ivn 
mark in this tcinury out may do sn one or 
two years loicr 

India Will reach the threshold ol the Net 
ReproduciiuA Rote ol unity within a decade 
Iminnow oruund winch lime the benchmark 
figure will appear and India s populabon 
will hegin to move towards stahfhsatmn at 
the billion plus level 
(4| There IS no possibility ot India s 
population exceeding Oima s and ihrelore 
Che prophecy of India becoming the most 
populous naiKei m the world m the future 
shmld he reyeclcd 

fxpomntuit isnfwth rose p>t /U9/ 2O0t 

Ibe nabiral growth me lur the penod 
1991 IS tiK diKerenco between birth rate 
and death role ior (he year Hus comes (o 
29 S 9 8 a I 97 per ee« based on Sample 
Registr^ion Synem dau (2) Cowanker 
predios (he bi^ and desh rale levels in 
2001 tc21 Oand 8 Oangdw^fnre.according 
in him. (he nvun) |TOWih« of population 
in 2001 will he I 3 per cant nomthcae two 
figures fnoiural growth me of 2 UperceM 


in 1981-91 aod I 30 percent m l99lkhB 
compotes the annuil cxponeaoal growth 
me for the penod 1991-2001 w 1 42 per 
ceM It »s not possible to fe( this rata of 
growth UAleci the growth rale falls very 
steeply m the iiuQal years 1991-93 itself, 
(lui is quite improbable Therefore, we do 
not accept this optimistic prediction of 
Cowanktf 

As a nuner ol fact, hic prediction oi birth 
raic of 21 and deadi me of 8 by 2001 is 
in itielftooopttmiMic and very doubtful An 
■iiempc has been trade to predict e more 
realistic national levels of ^rth and death 
rates m 2001 by uc A simple extrapolation 
ol Ihe petlem of ycarwice decline in (he level 
of three-year moving average of ciude death 
rates for some ot Ihe slates from certain past 
penods when it dec! ined to about 9 8 (curreni 
level of national death rite) gives the level 
8 1 m 2000 and 7 9in200l i2)(Annexure I) 
(The use of ihree-yosr moving averafe was 
mode to smoothen the changing levels for 
the random riuciuatinnc observed in an nuol 
Jifures) Tbit figure it lairly close lo ihc 
figure given by Ouwanker 

Ji maybesiatcd however that this meiliod 
of extrapolation assumet that the whole 
country will follow the pattern ol decline in 
(he vital roles similar to the states which 
have shown rdatively higher declines m the 
vital rates than demugraphically less- 
advanced states Hius this method is expected 
lo give an c^imisilc level of viiol rates, (he 
real value is likely to be higher than these 
optimistic levels unless the family planning 
pfogramme shows much belter results in the 
demographic ally backward stales like Rihar, 
MP. Rajasthan and IJP than in the past This 
approach which gives on optimishc level of 
vital rotes seemi to be reasonable in the 
context ol various 'action povsibilihes* 
enunciaicd in Oowanker s paper 

Gowanker has al so prcdicti^ that the level 
ol crude death rale may stabilise at the level 
of 8 His prcdiciion does not seem to he 
reasonable when one considers the 
international experience ot decline in death 
me up to (he level of about 6 and then going 
up to about 10 to stabilise Similar situanon 
IS noticed m Kerala where the CDR level 
has already declined to about 6 plus 
Possibility of such declines tor the country 
like indie is important in the context of the 
goa* of NRR s 1—lower the level of death 
rate, lower has to be the level ot fertility in 
(vdertoKhMvcNRR of unity Porinaiance, 
earlier projections ofNRR • I had projected 
crude ^dh rate of 2! and crude death me 
ot 9 (National Health Policy (3]) but if the 
cruk death me declines to 7 9 m 2001, then 
the crude birth rate has also to be lower than 
21 for NRR tb be unity and ihe proceia of 
iiabilisation to start 
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cmde birth rtu (CBR). • 
oomervaM ettmutt hu been ^veo Oty 
Cowank^ to be 2t by 2001 Thoufh thii 
II (he goal Ml by Nano^ HealO) Pobcy aotf 
all of ui rticerdy with ID be able 10 achieve 
u. the excnpolaUDo of the recoil ttend in 
the levels of birth rate even in the 
"demoffaphically advaacad" ii o rtrhir inoi 
bring us anywhere near that desirable 
nuiation The fact of the maiter is (hat 
extrapolation of the tread of birth rates from 
three-year moviog avenge for mw of the 
Btaies which had reached the level o 1 arr^nd 
29 5<ihitof India) in the recent past luggcsu 
that the average decline in future wiU be of 
the order ot 0 S6 units per year This will 
mean that the predicted level crude birth 
rate in200l wilt be around 23 9{Annexure 2) 
instead of 21 pni^ted by Gowsnker li is 
worth emphssmflg (hai the aforexasd kvel 
ot birth ratehai been am vedai under vorne 
optimisiK asNumpiions which may not 
insienaliie in Ihe iicar future 

The recent data on BIfeciive Couple 
Protection Rate has not shown opii mtsm and 
therefore some demographers may argue 
againsi thiv level Nevcrthclexi the type of 
el Ions being made under the World Bank 
I untied pfo^ like Child Survival and Sale 
Mill herhond (C^SM) and Ihc USAID lunded 
pro)eti like Innovaiuins m hamily Plarmihg 
9e(^ve« (IhPS) suggests that the programme 
wil I pivk up I n (he demographically backward 
stales and 056 units uJ dethtse every year 
lor Ihe vouniry as a whole might be Icasibk 
Thus uur pi odictcil birthrate in 2001 is 21 9 

Hie natural rale ol population grvwth on 
the basis ol ouf alternative method trom our 
prcdicthHi thus cones to 1 6 (23 9 7 9) in 
I hi year 2001 Basedonthe level sot growth 
rate in 1991 (I 97 per cent) and 2001 (16 
pcrtcfit) we feel a more plausible ex ponemiaJ 
growth rate tor (he period 1991 2001 as I 77 
percent peryeai 1 his is iar higher than I 42 
per cent predicted by Gowanker 

hdui > poptiiauon h d/ not rruch a hiUtim 
marl ihis century 

With the average annual exponential 
gruw(h rate of 1 77 per cent per year for the 
period 1991 >2001 and the populaiiCA p/c 
ol H46 ^ million in 1991»the populai*on sire 
tn 2000 nnJ 2(X)1 are predicted to be as 
shown helow 

2000 992 4 

2001 10102 

We ihctelnre agree with the predicuun of 
Gowanker that the populaoon will not re^h 
I billion oyUieendot the century However. 
» should be noted that iheae figures have 
been computed on the baais of B46 1 million 
piipuldbon in the Census ol 1991. this count 
hxs not been currccieJ tor the under*uiuM 
ol the census sHtuch generally occurs 

An independent ch^fc on the upper limii 
on India a population in 2000 AD could be 


obiibwd by^Mg the fi^m of papttiMOM 
pit9ec&oiHfi s«n by ibe Swtfi^lCaiBiiiiQee 
00 PopukMn ProyetXioBa (1999) tor the 
tour (kmographiGaliy badcwaid ateiei of the 
coumry (Bihar. MP RajaabanandUP) IV 
pereenuge these tour stales together 
IB the Census of 1971. 1981 and 1991 of 
the whole eounby are 38 7.39 0 and 39 7 
respeuively Their pi ujecied populaoon size 
in 2001 divided by 0197 will give an upper 
timit.ol In^'s popuUooe in 2001 (at i( is 
expecttd EhM Uieir ptreeauge. I e 397ssi]l 
further go up in 2001) IV prelected 
popuUiJOflisireof these toor stales in 2001. 
correcied for the Kiual census enuM in 
1991/projected couM of 1991 gives the 
expected profeciion sire of (he aforesaid 
• lour siaics Dividirv this wunt by 0 397 
tv expected to givs m upper limit of the 
population sire of India in 2000 and 2001 
IS given below 

2000 99S I 

awi 1015 8 

This alieinaiivc appuech also show that 
India V population is net expected u> reach 

1 Nllion in 2000 

india wtil rear h thmhoU fevef of VMu / 
Wilton 0 dotttdf 

Ihe NRR of onMv iB our country will 
normally mean ihi ii>ial terelity rate of about 

2 1 I hMore lo i«der to predret the time 
penod when Indii will achieve ihe total 
fenihty laie Icvd id 2 I. we heve projected 
the pattern t>t declitii m the total tero lit y rate 
(Tf^) lor Mime ot the stales which had 
achieved IIRo(ah»u(39(thelevelor7rR 
r4u]ndialorihepcrN>dl988'90) Thismethod 
It Mimlar to the ure already discussed in 
Section 3 1 Ihis method takes into 
considcratiun the I cl that the pattern ot 
d^linc inTrRdiMiisIromnnelevelolTPR 
to the other hut U r reasons cited cadier 
this method ivesfSited to give an optiinisiH 
time lijme which I' itcepiablcin the context 
ot this paper 

The Mates whKh had achieved 1FR of 
ahoui 3 Uorlowti in 1981 83 were Andhra 
pTadPsht3 9) Kafnaiaka(3 6) Kerala <2 8) 
Ihin>ab(40).Mah«alHrBO 7) Tamil Nadu 
(3 3) and Wevi Bengal (41) IV pattern ot 
decline in THl from this leWl to ihor level 
in 1988-90 has Km determined (Annexurc 
3) n was lound ihu the ITR changed hy 
about 009 unus every year [4| With this 
pattern applied ttw India, an optimistic lime 
frame ol TFR to* India in dilfscm years is 
as Mtows 

2000 TFk 30 
20J0 IHt2l 

It therrfore s*ims thai prediction ol 
Gowanker when he says that 'India will 
reach the iKcshulJ ol Net Reproduction 
Rated 1 a'lthin idecade Iromnow (iround 
2003) istpoopnimsiic and IS not expected 
to materialise for the couMry as a whole 


NRRsl cannot be expected to be achieved 
at Jeasi (iH 2010 

An independent check in this regard i\ 
available from K S Nairajan—he has fitted 
regression equations to die last 10 to 20 
yean trend data on TPR based on ITR for 
tfaffemtsuiiei The long-term (leKt revealed 
by these regression equreions have been 
uulised by him to compute the periods when 
difrerent states ol India will attain NRRwl 
According to his calcuIaiiom ihe states and 
Ihetmie periods when they w ill aiiai n NRR« I 
are shown in Table I AcMevemeni ol (he 
replacement level of fern I ity hy around 2003 
as predioed hy Gowanker fur the country 
asm whole is therefore unrealistic and highly 
improb^e 

5totof<ia/iMi Uwf of truita t /popufatum 

Anothcrpoim has been made by Gowanker 
when he says (hat around 2003 India’s 
populaiion will begin to move towardi 
stabilisationatihebillionplus level Inihii 
regard it may be Mated that though the 
process id stabiluationol India spupuUtion 

might Sian soon atter 2010 the population 
will keep on growing nil ihe next 60 to 70 
years, a aero population growth will be 
reached only thereafter A computalion of 
the increase in population af\er aiiainineiM 
ol NRRul suggests (hai population may 
increase by about 20*30 per cent from the 
poiM It achieves NRR* I to the pmnt ii 
achieves stable populaiion with the rate of 
population growth of /cm (5) 


TasccI 


Stwes 

finw Penod 
When 
NRR-I 

GBurat Kcrata Tamil Nadu 

and FhiBjab 

Andhru Pnde^h Asum 

Before 2(101 

Haryana and Wesi Bengal 

2001 2006 

MiharathlfA 

2UU 2016 

Onssjand Kanulaku 

2016 21)21 

RaMillun UP Dilur iBdMP 

AHer 2021 


TAau2 





Year 

2001 

Crude tNnhrotc 

8 

23 9 

Crude death rate 

8 

79 

Rase of Mlural increase 

s 

J 60 

Populatiee ure 

• 

10102 


Tima Perked 

l*npul.>liM 
(Million} of 
India China 

2001 

1017 

1290 

2n2S 

1365 

1569 

Hypethencal sire of lUlKmary 

populBUnn (mithuiii 

1886 

IB90 
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2343 


' ‘Hnis our view, s more tMok . fpCoMOUiM RwAtxs 

iotnewhaJ le» opiimiKic) pndicCKa o(. 


difTtfeni <lemographjc parameten and Ihe 
populMion size o( India In Ml are w in 
Table 2. for the country aa a whole'NRRwi 
cannoi be aiuined before the year 2010. 
Whatever miglM be the year, the population 
iJic couniry will sabiHae only after bO'TO 
yeara at uhngi 20-30 per cent higher level 
than the level in 2010 ur.. later year when 
NRRsI K Biiained. Under the oputniMic 
avHimptioA ihai NRR«I will be amined in 
2010. we have also compuied India's 
population in 2010and ultimately ai theiitne 
of stahili saiioA. The pn>«cilon ufv rude bi nh 
raiu and crude ^Vath rate for the Mates IrMi 
the tinic (hey achieve the CBR level of 2.3.9 
and CDR level 7.9 (based on the method 
enunciated in Section 3 I) suggests that (he 
crude birth rate and cnide death rate in India 
ill the year 2i)IO will K' 



Yttr 


2(110 

Crude bmh rulu a 

18.1 

Crude death rate « 

7.3 

Rmu of noiuroj incrvoM « 

168 


Thus according to our calculations the 
eapunenrial rate of population growth for 
India per annum for the period 2001 *2010 
wuuld be I .31 per, cent. This gives a 
populaiiiin sixe in 2010 os 1.136.6 million. 
Since the tcvcl of p(^ lotion when It stabihsei 
will he nhout 3() per cent higher than this 
level, India's popoIntHmcannot heeapeeled 
10 siabihsc M a level lower than 1,477.6 
million :n around 2080. It may also be noted 
ihui (his vtt 1.1 much less than (he pro^ccdon 
ot the Wurid Hank |6|. 

WUl India's /w^w/oiion exeted Chino's? 

For comparing India’s population with 
that of China, it ii necess.uy to adopt a 
similu. set of astumptinos on (he vital rates 
and the same methodology. *niis has been 
attempted by the Wmid Bank ]6|. *nieir 
projecNons are set out in Table 3. It is 
noteworthy that despite considerable 
progmsi. m^e by China towards achieving 
j zero rate ol population growth, the 
population of China in 21125. as projected 
by the World Bank, is 1.569 million; this 
is suheiantially higher than 1.477.6 million 
whkh has been arrived at in ilie previous 
eedioji as the stationary populatioii of India 

arour^ 2080 after atiainmeiK ol NRRbI in 

2010. Thus with fairly quick success in 
COAlrolliiig population growth. India's 
population is expected to be lower than tha( 
of China m ihc future. On the other hand, 
followini the World Bank’s mode), India’s 
staSsonary population after aiiainrng zero 
populatiun growth could be quite close lo 
(hat ofChina: Mill it js Im than that of China 
(though by a number of only 4 million). In 
tbu reapeci Gowankcr's prediction may 
prove to be enrrea. 


ve beaA Bide in the toakiet 
above lo ezamtae die demographic 
praaettifa for lodwifll die counoy Miaine 
Kei Reproduction Rgie of Unity. Our 
alieriMisre predictieBa are based oo the 
eainpolaions of tieoda in Nnh and death 
rates when they rcatAdinerciM Icvda. These 
Uends reflect an opOriMOic scenami of Indit’s 
population hut U may m be difficult to 
achieve it our effoAsiovarda family piannir^ 
programi ne are genuiaeanJ w< m hjs. We feel 
ihaiout estimates havegreaier n.ility because 
one ^pectidiflcraice inthe p8i‘c of decline 
from one level of vital rate u» ibe other. 


MhBbdiflwfdoj m»M eainpoiaMQni mI 
the* uodarlyiai BMwaiptiOB is that the 
programme win centirwe with policies Hid 
strategies which am more or lets similar to 
the past and the eapcrieoce of better* 
performing stales will find mareaod more 
application io the programme of poor* 
performing staMa. It is themfore necessary 
thH sincerity of efforts shown by better- 
perfonning slates may be brought up into 
the pregramnes of the poor-pertormir^sOMes 
pirticultriy in the states of Bihar, MP. 
RaiasihsA and U? which form about 40 per 
ceiM of the country's population. 

Cowariker. on the other hand. "visuafUed 
a pronounced downward gradient of the 
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TiMt PiaMi PomiMk Ouwic in MatTMJTV m tmz Staivs mioir Csupv Dbatk 

RAtv B AaouNO 9.8 


Tlnr Period 


Andhra 

Pradeidi 


Huyiaa KanHUdia MaharHlura Pwijab Tamil Werl 

Nedw Bengal 


1911-13 


9.8 

92 

9.2 

9 1 



1982* M 


9.7 

94 

9.1 

9,0 



191345 


9,7 

92 

9.0 

9.1 


tO.2 

rnu.n 


9.6 

9.0 

8.7 

87 

9,9 

9.7 

l9Rt.a7 

ion 

89 

8.7 

84 

84 

9.6 

9.1 

tVHh HI 

100 

91 

8.7 

82 

83 

95 

8.6 

198789 

99 

la2 90 

88 

8.2 

8.2 

9.3 

8.7 

t«||*90 

9b 

99 89 

85 

8 1 

8 1 

88 

8.5 

1989 91 

94 

90 84 

86 

79 

79 

8.7 

8.5 

l*«l>.92 

Average 

91 

9.1 an 

85 

82 

82 

84 

83 

decline 

.IX 

.37 ,23 

m 

14 

.10 

.25 

27 



A««rage de>:l(i<i 

« I9vnlu 

per year 
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Aww«i«a2 

Tiw» PLaav) and PAmvNS or Oiamo. m lurr w nrr bi Atn wi Caucc H.v t 

Rati ascvimd 29.3 


Time P en od 


. Uvel.o|C>iide.B4]g.RaHf9L^iates.. . 
Ceiarv Kamaaaka Maharashtra Pui^ 


Tamil West 



Pi^cah 





Nadu 

Bengal 

1981-83 



214 

293 


27.9 


1982-84 



29.2 • 

30,2 


27 9 


1983*85 



29.7 

3(1.0 

29.7 

26.9 


1984-86 



296 

30.0 

29.1 

25..5 

29.8 

19X5-17 



29.2 

293 

28.6 

Ul 

29.9 

1986-88 

29.7 


28.9 

29,4 

28.6 

23.5 

29.6 

1987*19 

278 

297 

28S 

2B.9 

28.5 

23.3 

28.8 

1988*90 

26.S 

J9.3 

28.2 

28.4 

28.2 

22,.5 

28.0 

1989-91 

36.1 

28.6 

276 

27.4 

27 9 

2)8 

27.5 

1990*92 

25.5 

28.3 

27.0 

26.3 

27.5 

21.0 

26.6 • 

Average decline 

1 05 

047 

0 16 

.33 

0.31 

0.78 

0.63 


Average decJdr36«niu peryear 
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RsiiiBAKnuNo 3.9 


TrfDC 

Anjira 

Kmnouka 

k^Ycl oTITR fittgja^- 
Keiaia Mabsrisbira 

Punjab 

Tamil 

Nadu 

Wrai 

Bengal 

J98I-83 

3.9 

3.6 

2.8 

37 

4.0 

3.3 

4.1 

1988*90 

3.J • 

; 3.8 

2.0 

34 

33 

24 

34 

Average dsctiae 

M 

/ M 

(1 

.04 

.10 

.13 

.13 
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rf<1 v«i^iD«ccDrt& tbecumntteide* 
Jn Om selie, hit predcoon ri>oyld hm 
been snwlv lo ourt tince we hive aIu 
etwmed tte eoiKU)ue&ce of the put tfeads» 
ai letti of better-perfomiei titiet But. 
whet weiKccpretuihereaiOQ for greeter 
(^irmusofCowenker the idee ‘thei id 
evenge ninJ end urhen foil; of this counoy. 

rlirougb hu comnoo unee end witdou. 

will uke e prectKrtl view of whet he heert 
ehuut the desinbiluy of e small family" 
Sech internal urge can dchfiitely auetereie 
the pue of ebcepteacc of email family aad 
predicuoe ofGowafiker may come true but 
unfortunately majority of Indie has not yei 
realieed euch locio-eeonomic milieu and 
we feel thei ti will take etill teveral mure 
yean for that environment to come 

Therefore, id our view, the country he» 
not come to achieve the environment which 
Gowankar hu vimali»6d and whi^ hu led 
him to give a picture of great opiimitm We 
leel that we still have to depend for a major 
pan nl our reduction in populaiion growth 
late on efleciive and ethcieni family 
planning programme which nut only should 
create dmand lor the ^vicec but alsu 
meet demand through pioviuon of good 
quality serviiei Though the programme has 
started k> hnng about such a culture hut it 
isaiime consuming process wehavetogivc 
much more impetus to accelerate itt pace 

Cuwanker s book Thf Bdfron 

F\\u besides ihrec articles ol Co wanker 
loAUins a large number ol other inieresiing 
articles written by speciahws dealing with 
specihe aspects of India s population 
problem Although the reasons for the undue 
optimism ol Gowanker ace not very clearly 
iiidisated m his ailick u seeim that be hu 
laid considerable emphasis on our success 
in networking various actionposuhilities 
highlighted in others* articles so as to 
uvcicomc the current apathy towards 
univeisal accepunce iil a snufl lamily noon 
\n a large number of states iparticulariy ihe 
lour Hindi speaking states) anJ certain 
segments o( population Gowanker s 
suggeciionsareufxioubtedly good and wurih 
purvinng by the government but (o expect 
quick RsuUs out of them, will in our view 
be tuo opumistic Put expenence wggeus 
that many uaeful 'action possihiliiies have 
failed to yield the desired results because of 
the social economic cultural pofiucal and 
buiaaucraiic mil teum the country Theretorv 
our Bltemaiive method^ogy provides a more 
plausible sceiano, which tliMgh somewhat 
optimistic yet may not be very thlficuli to 
achieve 

Our aniilyais un the luur isMies ibacusseU 

in Gowanker' % two papers telerred to eulier 
tends to ^uggeai the toltowing 
U) Indis'i population m 2000 AD might 
be slightly less than a bcllton but it would 
cross the billion mark in the next decennial 
census 


wiU notbereachad fbrihe ceuMry u a whole 
al tout un 2010 AD 
fc)6ven ifNRJUl iswJwewii 0 2OIOtlR 
itanoaary population of India «il be 
aibstanti^ higher ilunooebifbon namely, 
about 1.478 million and the stauonary 
populauoa can be expectol to he reached 
only around 2000 AD 
(d) India's populatKNi may iM exceed thm 
of China for romiy yean to cone despite 
ChsM « far beaer peril rreanee than India s 
lowarda poputabon contra! programme m 
the last two or three Nevenhebesi 

Ihe gap in die popul^jon atie of the two 
cousines la likely lo be reduced subs 
unlially unleii lamily planning pro 
gnmne ie India iho« > aharp itnprovenent 
in JU perlor ma nc e especially in the four 
H indi •speaking sukswhrcb have remained 
demographically tack wvd Airing the last 
lour decades 

*nucc national missHinson (a) lull I Uertc y 
(b) adequate enert.i and (c) innnvative 
cunununicatioo to popularise small family 
norm advoc aied by Ouwanlmr are no doubt 
Nvorth pursuing lo uw view creation of a 
mammoth cadire of innovative communi 
caiors to convey lamily pUnsing measage 
10 a! I numed UMipk sin an effeci I ve manner 
would be a stupemk'us task The adoption 
of small lamily mam espetially by Ihe 
poor couples wouU certainly depend on 
their conviuioo ihti their eisential needs 
(both current and (uuiic) cdold be met with 


i afiMR fndly aoeh aa only a acm or a 
daughter whocao pravideihem with adequate 
social secuniy at thetr old age Thii nay be 
found extremely diflicuU unless innovative 
social secuniy schemes are also launched 
in our coumey to cover the poor and neo- 
literate couples to provide them adequate 
old agr security Of course harsh measures 
4i adupied in China in the past for 
forcing couples lu acu.pi <»ne child noun 
might yield quicker result bui adopiion 
orMinilarAsiocentiveslornon acceptance 
of family planning programme may not 
be feasiMe in t demucraiic country like 
India 
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Excerpts frvmlhBspeecti 
dein/s/Bdtjy 

Mr. J. T. DeMr)g,Cham)an, 
BtlheSSrdAnnuaiGenemi 
Meetng 

on August 10,1994 


M m irt awirt. our Owman Cmantua, 
MrSL Moem. ptiMd tmf on 24. 
19M It (hi oga ol 91 ynn Hi via i mwi 
ol vwon and * rj co gn a sd twi, 
by others Nhe had M pnvega el maaino 
hKn.isonaofthaOiltOuurMamen HibundM 
KCL fi 1962 H« guidance hatpad anaWa your 
Company 10 bi die laadmg mdapandant dmaai 
artguta mamiacturar ui IMu 

LMCtonWp 

Laai year, wt gave a Onafng ol fia Curmm 
loni vantura w up frth Taico to produce « 9 nas 
lor powering Tilco vaMas I hvrt iaan Wrad 
to assume tfsponiiONias kr ovaraaamg al 
Cumnuru buamaes aotvtty m Inda lubke 
Dodawortn has agraad lo Wta on tie led of 
Managing Dvaciar ol KCL ahacdva kj^M 1. 
1994 I wIconlnjaiiNor^fiicubvaChvinar) 
and may hm the pnvSega of addreeano you 
lor yet a lawmoiiyears iwiniloMdM 
moment D axpreaa to e my smcera ItanM fv 
supporting mt m Onciwging my rasponsboae s 

I would >*a lo menion m panodv (ht gwtanca 
grvon b me with generosrty arb goodwi tor 
KCL and CDS6S by my pradaci sao r. Aati 
K irloskar 

In the regard.) wooU abo b* b racogmza two 
Oiraciora who have helped shoulder the 
leadersltp resporisbiMy during my bnura 
Sudhakar Nagpudcer. Pre er dart of KCL end 
Mohan ToL ktonan Omiof of C0S6S For 
ow years. Nagpurkar ertf Tol hM SMd 
your Company with urvwaAiwig loyaly. harce 
dadication, ntobgance dw KabN barrwg arb 
increasiAg wisdom 

Compirty'ft Peftormtio 

indaacL last year ■ beat Mrawdai Vie iwn 
of tNO dwti^ ddtorerK hahea • 

• Tha tirti sii tnomha aa the end of i 
/eeesaenary phna 



• The aaeond ei moreo as tha nan of a 
dramaiB lecMv 40% Tvedi m KCL's 

domaale abas 


&bon martili tor pit Company^ products 
■era sireng tmghoui tia year. Iwafera. you 
Company anipyod aicaM mM 


Srtas 

Rs 

406 

oroiaa up 

14% 

Eiborts 

Rs 

'06 

ooiei. Ip 

74% 

Nar proH 

Ra 

34 

mm. lb 

72% 


Your 0owd of Oeedora have rac a nwendid a 
30% MM tor 0« y«r andad 3t« MMi. 
1904 (lb tere 29% m tia pnor yev) and haim 
abo recoMiindad QbbbMon of laaarveaand 
eeui of benua Mraa ei 9e rM> of one aqudy 
share lor too aviy shares hatf 

For ba tourfi cerwoM yev, KCl tagged an 
al hide top upeifm award trcrn the Engnaamg 
£jdxin Fromoicn Counci 

You Cornpariy hM a vabbon of bang nuitar 
one ThipaalyMriiisnoacMon.KCLees 
awerOM M M Trophy VEST AMONC 
WINNERS' ai In Irvt RNrv GandN HNtonal 
Qeatty Award CoMaWcm. 



TNa niM M not oNy aea KCL a4udgad M 
of arviMMig oompnaa M b«t amoi^ 
9e Mmn bon olhar bMy aagnanb 

I c«i Mar mwn «at bat OMk yoe 
Cotepviy auecitafuly pitied t 3 ya# 
nMdWery ISO 9001 Mrfltoahon aM oflb 
quiMy manaownart lyMna by BVQI (Bwaej 
VatM QuMy MnMbnd) 

Cofnmltmtnt lo teoHonco 

Ift OacanOar. 1993, your Company oanduM 
art aMbOh of motownont work by tieaitiy 
managamaMHamctfadCPSeemerMon CPa 
aMi tor Cummina Piobjotiih Syatam, ■ 
bemoaorkof ooncb is and prvaae by wm 
yotf Company Biiangtwwg V bM binde 
M ricraaang ii aiporw 

70%of rnvapMmvoiuniBasadtopaflapib 
m 163 diararr protect Mm* Thee a poMe 
•nOoatof ol lha aitar^t ol urvotvamant n 
cetviuoua mprovamant efM 


To ova mort nwghi no toe mat«di wo 
are uaaig I wart b shva Mb you a taw 

hiW* 9 hti ol be to CPS prKbCM* 

Highlights of the 
10 CPS 
practices 

t Put the CMtonw tkst 
We Wirt b MartIM <u cwlanirt* bumss 
noads ao wrti th« wa car keep them at 
"oicbmeti tor kb* We tfmm to provUa aKh 
cuicM a vouo buri4^ of prodA tntotmaaQf> 
and services Ihii cream a meieurebis 
comftMvo admnbgt The work iwolves aM 
anotoyoe el ba Company 

2 Jmtofw Poopto 

Your employea s are lha Coribwn^ gnrtam^ 
rtwiisi CuNomar ekf* be crwSad oira 
by a m ployaia who are ccmpaianL aniurtiaJ 
atto imoMd r lepiertmen work Wa haw 1 
incraasad be parcaniago ol hcuri dadcrtad tor f 
libiign^^beiop n iartlafaiehsmpbifeo Of 
target • to raadi 100 howa par emptipe per 
year Wa are comrwaad to N pnchca ot 
connachng paopts In ncaa kiniUniJ teams and 
•Aipotirig toar Ms b anptova tie Sow el werk 
■vou^ be Cornpany. Cw parpla bsew meh at 
brtr btomh njMwiwi M eort b biprovs 
partomenca to bam. 

2 Spphronbe Pern end shortm 
Imdthm 

Onoe work b aen aa i aailaa of Rows., 
iTFproiaiaart cmas been be prandaa bat Mit 
b 'piiad be pbrt* N a peeetM aS 
Mb ttirt—f rwadi on Sea. The aynctWfiMHg 
or VM eeeMMA’of any dMiS Mbs 


Ptpr CMU NWbM OMiy 

Sier Aeang HbMart Anwd 






jU pniMli wt |U49M fit fep inpcto 
NM ivcQ^ad «* fa in«o Mi goao 
a ColuflM. Mva. U 6 A. to lipMiN Ka 
f) ta CunHnt fibnaltofal CP8 CenMofi 

Bu^MM outlook 

Duraf ta M iQtf noftfa tf fa ytir. yov 
CofRpiny hii amd Mtfy 2500 tngraiM 
tMlimovwaDtaangicitRi I50er«it 
Ttei 2S%MQirfanlafinvauiy«iraia 
ralica gnwfi of 40 % a Oimwfc tngra 
hIm Our ti^oft buwati wiaia ttong md 
M m acMty MOtd k dt'Oloptu oiw 
proiKa M Cunnwi a fa Ngha tanan^ 

rtfi9i 

lim mou conctmag teenofme vttaoa a 
rtlM cMid a Iu 9 » pal dy HoiV 
vvM fa poiarM fkpw of lunb a ta «or«^ 
Controlmf mflitlon tnuu ahaa of itfflon 
conctm lor fa eouftry « o oAoca at Myo 
cnal tnd Ouvoporlioraaiy tMMM WhUtaf 


of wort a MHrtW Midi cmM mdiM M 
QWtM wort • nMdtd a ornpdy procttat 
tdritaa bottitrwdij rtOuct wmM naton 
artJConon'ViluttdMMMy dUdiofancydt 
bnai Tai wort mud bt Pont d fa mod rtfiftfl 
pd 1 by fut ddi by dip iMl 

4. BoM In quMlIty t( touret 
WtdnvianahtipirtiGlpdioviryMa Tbd 
rwa Mdi operitd tnud idtM oudty conrd 
■M not idy upon nptdon Mudi wort mud 
bt Pont a iPicdda mp dnmti tournt of 
dTot did «a al *f«lsdin(f Tia hrd quMon 
a Mk a Nrtaf a wrong no da a rtonf Tht 
docunaiftd dddy »y«dn a Mdibd did inid 
bt folowtd pitQMty did a Odd 

9. €n$un 9qtjipfrmt 1$ cfpobM 
^dftdpdO omnobiffadi taditnaafad 
bangrtadsfioaOgMeonHon Thataoia 
wfan fa pr* a bdng ladonw) by HlKlng t 
bid mddi idh prortabon doctH Ms lat 
ddabcd mdhodi a dddmra M pfoctMi 
•a lUs K partici pdB wifd fa ifoiaMt 
liiiidpnai Gdt vd rtdrtdaAct of iqupnan 
tnd looltfig a twdWil a nuntan ihiM 
caaMM 

& CnMfi Hmcthtml tjecdlimt 
EzptldH owdl an* fv eudoma dipda en 
Mdi psooa'i daadg hd or far /oo Thd 
cimdbtidiadanet AJiwortabbtPdiaP 

dd. to IDO, fa iptdic ddi dd knodi^ 
wisdi dt crMCid VHIh Gdditr ddNO ^cdScn 
pwM ddiiQdi qm iddrtd Mtig tarts 
fofflal iriMno lor ttdi dfl ad MMgi 
Mfi t dndVid lo tad fan Ohm 


ta Md rdt of frtdan la *M(y t¥kf. 
«M d fa dlM art of bnk omrMk. 

■ nudi ff^ 

YeurCortpf<VOifif*mgyMlnMi Tho 
gn MMmo orargy nmdd tnt gaanton 
a oMdid d opprodnody ICUXOIMfi 
19M did groa^ Thd attra lughtr 
gdamng tU fiuanm AoMm pin tor 
rCTnaoprortaSoBd cod tnd Otar flddU^ 

Md booddg prortdM n dm of OM pv 

nmWmfTIttr 01 

botimvBbdiddheriaowvadin Ofar 
«Oon tnd np to som. viduM, loeodat# 

ond aana dn aid «ctM pMptod 

Ont iddi • I aoidd Mt d noli fa find to 

fipw fvi^ioioir lOQwvom fi DOWMi 

ippicasoia a ortd to «i yd dnpd a* 
to rtitfi rtctrtog mm bbtoi Hoa tong con 
fa add Mbto cordnut a rt^? Mat d fa 

eounf/i potoy dto oaon preftoiuia^ 


7 . EittMiA ffty i f o rwnr tf 

Piopli pdfoim btfd olwA aort condtort dt 
Tha tMda feMp fagi and ora vdtto 
IP fat vtMlQia %itm hmaiaf Adnn. 
oMy Sdy faoViy dto sdt daSonnat • 
iiidOdtor aaKy ltd* tto M total tot 
prtcKt n<od irtpfan a wipwitoiart a tot 
cutan ytd dto fM ai corona 

B. Trm fuppfldi M pvtm 

Tht pOM ouMt KCl 0 mirty dtocddf to 
cufkdar idHKton « « fa Ka part Wt 
wort to dMlop torgpdin iMMtni ntoi od 
dapSirt dip cQfdil ou ptato to aort adi 
•am to saal toddy lyMfTa Ni pa^ dddt* 
irttpdto. d tar«dt pn N itgundny Wt 
«aa fat a pdfan npatoidnni dto by 
ton iQft daijoad atato toimn mm 
and itrto cod 

f. Urn common afpcpoeh 
Vn how bwdig graray toiadi pteWt 
i contoon rtpoodi tor aong pKttaia dto 
InawtaPMMM Ttoinctpaydatodaiocri 
dtpleyti^ ttdi M itoe dtoat dhcaM 
adiaort act fa am da aafiodi hm 
conaddf ddMcni wmoonandbmg 
todriqut dwdig ati wddi W» acotoiot 
M but Biddy coats ody afai oa ha 
papdM nd tdoM 4 Mwa to Qfaa Wt 
dOdd Hi Mtd^ to d<(dBi da dtdm 

HAe N cm eoBfirwout 

fnprpMHWtf 

Thm^ a fa Hpia at at d% aa dnyi 
to la pncM a gdHg biHr QIPBun,fa 
an d bttotwMM am St todd fan la 


Al in toM to daiand mm dnrtlng fM 
pfortcbon of ongm «dm fa tad 3 ytdt 
Ydu Company to goand n to actm tn 
toigd by torttoQ n pd fa Citom Pndutoon 
Syttom WianoonfddtfalfficircotTtoato 
wdi fa bnt 



Ou nd a bo my. Cannaa £iigra Company, 
N wortfi torgnt pmducd of daoaf angmo 
obow 200 honapm a ootobrung a 7^ 
anmomry dtftig fa ounort yov Cumntoa 
eontaaratnatanopponMyto thank at fa 
Odtonari lupplan rtmoutort, oommunisn, 
darohokldt and dra to ytn tor Bab part to 
falptigCunmaaucctod Thaorhgotog,pptn 
ora muiualy coltoterabvt tttobon of your 
Compdto n part d CdWtini «ofto>«do fa^ 
« a lay oorttofSSvo tbtngfi in lha rtgard, 
your Cofftowiy a conpoanco to dtornaiiw kato 
a opwwig atxKhti avtnua of promising 
calabOffSor «dh Curnmia to advtratd angnt 
dtoatapmarfl Cdnmta toadarshp) n matorato 
toc ft netogy dW lud tffoanf, low tmasion 
itodroftc a ly oonboM tngtoti cortinuti to 
provtot KCL wrth a siraam of product 
mntagn 

ApprtocMon 

m ma coAoSm by fanfcing fa Fmancal 
kabSjbara.Company^6d*art OspoHonand 
Sharthofdtrt fv fa butt vMi fay havo 
itpotMltoBaContoany I ado lank la eartoil 
and atoto govamrnm and fa local bodai tor 
far hoto to aehavng our tvgoti I wMidaito 
Ha toptoct on ikorI our approcahon of fa 
uK i p d n on itniwd by fa Company bom our 
wnous wtotMams and aipp^ I to 
tank al tnploytot for fair fard work, 
lapmonand neofitnt bam apmt wtodi hat 
trabiad yov Company to acftaw ncaftont 
mdO tin. and moat dnptaSealy 1 lank our 
customtrt tor Ihtr on gomg confKtonct 
anmnd n nOi dKaon to buy 
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Explanation in Social Sciences 

fitnlmmrl TiBi 

Undcnlwidb^ \m Hvmm Sctw i fi by Ottpreet Mahii^i 
Oxford Univcnity Press. Bocnbiy; pp xii -i-124; lU ISO. 


SELP-CONSaOCS perspectives in soasi 
scietKes. informed of their philoscpbical 
mHlerpinnings, continue to be intrigued by 
question such st *whti consiituiej in 
explanetion?'. It miy even be e query 
despente lo quilify the claim to vencity; 
‘Whit is a good explanation?* Simple 
amwws elude ihe question inasmuch as 
'good' saiisfies different standards of 
aiithentication. Hieieby. 'good* remains a 
common adjuna to di fTerenc cxpUnaiioM at 
the same time. Surely. thecugaitive interest 
of researchers and their varying denoitioos 
of objects of knowledge are critical factors 
It) analysing the construci ion of eaplanaiion 
In social sciences. 

ExplanaiioAi am aUo construed in toms 
of the chosen ontolofical features of (he 
being under examination (discursive vs 
practical, meaning orientation vs exira* 
meaning conditions, particulanving vs 
fancraJising features of (he objects of 
knowledge). The book under review offers 
an accouni of a range ot explsnailoru in 
huinar sciences. Each mode of explaining 
the phenomenon seeks to do JustKe to the 
ipeci fk’nature and complexity of their objects 
of study. Perfurxe. the relative appropnase- 
nesa of an explanation draws upon Ihe 
judgments pronounced by social sewntisis 
about the nature of the thing to be explained. 

The title of Ihe book provider only a 
partial glln^Kc of the pmblcmaiic of the 
study. Indeed, the detajleJ exegesis of the 
lUidy pertains to the venous claims to 
knowledge of the socia! world. TTic terms 
'explanation* (commonly the causal mode) 
and ’uoderslanding* (usually the hermen e utk 
tradition) appearing in the title, are merely 
(WO conceptual moti fs of the argument under 
fiaamineiion. As a matter of fact, the study 
presents reason-action explanation, 
hermeneutic understanding and the narrative 
as three altemairves to the causal mode of 
Inquf^ that has. In some form or theotber. 
dominated the social sciences for several 
decitdes. Not that there was a unanimous 
agreement on Its precepts; simply that the 
causal mode served to set the context of 
debate about the nature of social sciences 
(with reference lu rts methodology and the 
objcct/subjcct of lavestlgation). The present 
atudy 'specifies the distinctiveness of euh 
modcof impdry...ri aiuly ses the implicaijaM 
ofualgg apMtkukarvocabulaiy aruj language. 
Mcpaai^HfloMly. it examines wheilier the 
of text and under4tar.ding. and 
the new language and the world¬ 


view expressed ta d cm be ftxomnxodaied 
with other tUMHratreallannt of expisoidoo' 
(pp ix-x) 

0 

Causal Mooe or BesuwfAnoN 

This form of exotaaotkin asMimes thm the 
ohaenred event is a cooaequence of some 
other aMecedeni event or coodrtion, that the 
cause and effect are linked contingently 
thfough a law. The exiflerKe of uich a law 
or "excepironless genereliiaiioii is tegardad 
as a pre-condition for (he exiucnce and 
iffirmaiiOA of a nocoaaary connection 
between two variablea* (p 4) Indeed, it ii 
on the basis of such lain that the given 
pheiwmenon is explained ihrough ihe 
idenSiricd cause ComoqueMty, the search 
for laws is considered tote an indispensable 
peri of cauul invetupiiao. Two kinds of 
argumenis are adiJuced in suppori of this 
claira; Hist, causal asacriioru are impliett in 
and may be deduced fram such laws; second, 
every causal assertion relcrs. at least 
impikiily. to one uich general law and the 
stipulated cauxal connecisoA »s defensible 
only if the currespondiag gcn?nl law is 
defensrbfe'' tp 5). 

The notion that every cmital expUnstiun 
must refer at least to one general law and 
without such a law noexpUhaiion is possible 
has been chailenged on two grounds, “it is 
argued that social sdeniiits. particularly 
histonanx. are ccmcemed with the study of 
pariicular occurrences: they examine what 
happened m thir perticular instance and not 
what happens every time such events 
occur...Secondly. and more impodanUy. 
'dredging up' the rdevani law is not always 
necessary for ex|4aiajqg a given occur- 
reiKe...(ia otiier words), the linking together 
of two variables or ob j ects poinu lo the 
existence of a law but m ti^ilicil reference 
to that law is not necessary for funushiog 
an Mlequaie expiMatian*' ^ 9). in a sense, 
the concept oS cause geu rcderined by *lhe. 
claim that the social tdeniists provide 
explarumnns of particular events rather thao 
of types of evenu" (p I4X 

Gi ven (his framework, (he cause refers to 
“a condhion that was contiqgentiy necessary 
or necesstfy under the ciiaimstaiKts...The 
cause is here conceived of as an INUS 
condiijorL i e. s condKton 4iai is an iik 
su mden but necessary mof^ of icomplex 
that is unnecessary but Mfricieni for 

prododngthegivenefrecifp l7)...Theiio6erk 
of cause as an INUS condhion takes into 


account the posaibiUty of there beir^ more 
ihao one complex of mimmal JuflVrieni 
conditkm. aid hence, h suggests (ha (a 
fivoi condition) could be r^arded a tte 
cause (1 necesury moment) unty if U is a 
pan of complex of minimal sufrideiu 
coodidon that was present at (hat tine 
(p 18)...INUS condition is specified in the 
cemext of a partkula inquiry, i e. it has an 
identified cauul hold...(It) abo ^ipreximates 
the social scientist'idiiMorian'i use of the 
term 'cane*. However, it rsdiftkuK to apply 
tbii notion of cause to smiatlons...where 
two or more minima) sufflcfent conditions 
coniainiiig different elements are prpaem 
limultaneottoly (making it difficuli to) specify 
an INUS condition’’ (p 19). 

One Icams That the nolioii of cause that 
is most appropriate for the soci J sdmeei 
is one that undermloes the very greund on 
which causal explanaiioni are ffuqueniJy 
privileged and justified. By dissoeiKing 
expl anal ion from prediction and relin¬ 
quishing the search for geoeral laws, ii renders 
these explanations incapahle of serving 
lechmcal interest” (p 2$). Iherefore. One is 
persuaded “to look beyond causal ex- 
planaiioni and explore other ways of 
expiainlng an occurrence” (p 25). 

BeAXON-AmoN Bxkaha hum 

It hu been argued that the subject matter 
in social sciences do not have an objective 
existence independent of (he mvcsiigator. 
Rather, the social scientists deal wi Ih object* 
(hat are produced by human beings and their 
social world, which in turn, have a bearing 
on the actions nf peofrie themielves. It has 
been suggested that the significant historical 
events, for example, revol is. campwgnx, esc. 
can only be explained as 'doings’, per- 
forreances of groups and individuals. This 
requires a reference to the actions of the 
agenu which tn turn are grounded in the 
intentions, motives and beliefs of the 
individual. 

This mode of explanation wherein an 
agent’s action is undWstood in terms of his 
avowed reasons is shown to present at least 
/oar problems: *'Firxt. agents do not always 
give reasons for their actions, so H Is not 
always possible to refer to avowed reasems. 
Second, even when they do give reasons 
lliere is no way of determining that (he 
avowed reason U the ’real' reason for 
performing that action. Ilard. most often 
historical ageaUgtve reasons retro^weti vely 
lo justify ttor action and to make it ^pear 
reasonriile. FouRh. whileexplaining the same 
action, historical agents sometimes offer 
differeM reasons to different audiencea” 
(pp 31-52). Consequently, it is suggeaied 
(hat achoica It to be made between dlfferem 
avowals, for no a priori criterion ax Isis fur 
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m MWTMB ow lotfwc. Ik 
view 01 tbeee difTiouUiM, hittonafli 
tKiW ihe ivffwed i«uoo» la 4 
len^cnay abeyance tui seek to locale tiie 
fV4»on tor an action ttaoufh an aoilyaa of 
(he eaiiting tituaiion and the expieaied 
iflieniionf ot the aient 

Cnisti argue that the retMn>aeuoA 
exptanidon *VacheU the hi^ioncahcy o( 
agentb and &Oi(nes (IM human naoire ii (he 
iine and that there are certain known and 
given paitenif ol intenLKHHactiofi inter* 
rtiauofiihip'’(p 42) l( la tunher argued tlut 
‘what happened 1 n hittory cannot be reduced 
to the imeMions of agenti and events caonot 
be understood merely as the products of 
human action" (p 43) 'n>erefore.iiic pointed 
ou that reason*action eaplaiations serve 
a limited purpose^ while they can help ut 
to eafdain the actions of the agent, they are 
unable to explain the occurreoce of (he 
historical event' (p 43) 

Hi aMBNCime IJNOPtSTANCMNC 

The next torm nl imtuirv That follows 
ratinr>al*acu(u> explanation is hermeneutic 
undcrsianding (Riis) is pnmanly a way ot 
recovering the meaning of the utterances 
and performances of the hiuoncal agents 
However whai dislinguishevit Irom other 
modes or inquiry is the hisiuncal naiure or 
IIS peiiepiion namely iis ilaim aboui (he 
hiitnncality ot human exNence and (he 
plurality nt hi^ton^al wor*di * <p SO) Such 
an escrc I se creates lower inhuUtiuns ac long 
as the object ol know ledge and t he re«c archer 
vtiarcaiommonMicieiy andhistory Hut the 
act ol nndcisianJing bccume^ complex and 
ditricuK when the researcher addrec'^v (he 
I ingui Stic expression iind practices ot ^KVipk 
who belong (ci i hivioncal lime and culiurr 
quilc diriereni liom our own ip 131 

The purpose ol an henm*neu(ic inquiry is 
stated (o hi two fold (a) it seeks to 
understand the other and (b) by making 
availihic the tile ul the other it opens up 
n^w svoitds tnd p^issibiliiies to us (p 64) 
This pliciKMiivnological excursion in the 
world ol other reveals to Us the tinituk ot 
our existence and oilers us another svoHd 
on the basis or which we ca question our 
belief sand certainties (p67) Hus form o( 
explanaiicm too is severely limited in rts 
grasp of human action One sigiiificaiir 
limitKionisthai it neither reflects upon the 
condition g( diedivc history that ‘ink certain 
percepunr with detamiinaie structures ol 
matenal readily nor does it ctinsidei die 
possibility ol comparinK and relaiuiK aspects 
of (he cultuial religious and economic 
syttem" (p 70) Fiinhermore (his mode of 
undenUfiding is shown ro suiter hoio an 
implicit cnniradiuion “On ihc one hand, it 
questions (he univer&atisrn and saontiftc 
rationality of Uw enlrghtenmem mind On 
Ihe other it populates a high degree ol 
contemus ,uid homogeneity wi du n a wciay 


fi nraKiwt dm pMity gad acaoi- 
mei—libmy of worid^vim ouer apvnl 
Md temporti bouodacMi. bat g dnea ooi 
aenousty c oais d ar the exMKfice o(diflSerei)l 
wortd'Viewa and langufo gm wntna a 
given aodaty** (p 7]j ‘'Tbe hmeneutM 
meUiod rvmaiRs auncaed «o iba^worW ol 
shared meamngs and pracOces and i g Dor ei 
m the process, the umetfaUOA of vahief and 
^fflcaaings withm a socMCy** (p 71) 

Use narrative mode tt preaea^ as "a form 
ol expUnauon in which the explaoendum 
(the event to beeipl uned) luHowt from and 
appears >« a consM|ocKc of Use actiom of 
individuals and gtrupe placed in some 
dmermiiMtchuiorx il uQWwn” (p g I) This 
mode of explanauiin claims lo grasp Ihe 
unKjMneaa and paiiiculamy of the objeu 
and explicate prtciv.i.onfifurauoaofforee4 
at that time” (p 76i A lustonaa waking to 
explain a historKal event by dcpictuig u in 
ihe narraiive in termc ot ”a fcecnsuucQon 
or an oceurreace <ir s wtuairaa thai has Ml 
Itself survived 3hereby, the nirrative 
assumes a represenwKHsal piciure and ooi 
in imstMion or enny of Use paw” (p AB) 

fhe concluding lonsideniion on method 
•pUy remind the k idcrihal (he preaemaiiofs 
of itlercnt modes of inquiry m (he snidy 
was no attempt 3opriv*lega any one method 
ahsolu^efy and uncondMionally The 
discussion of pariMular modee of inquiry 
(becomes more me wingluf) in the eomexi 
of the speafk aMucpuoai of the naiure ol 
social science and judged in term* ol whai 
they seek to analvv. ind whai ihey exclude 
fromexaminabofl ip9g) AnudMcomprUng 
daimioknosiiedgi iheexiawnceid varsous 
examinaiMna ta l^timiaed in terms of iheir 
ability to olfcr new inaigbls and uncover 
differe<siaapeclbulrcaliiv”(p)02) Puralism 
in ciplanaiKMS in i o juatifsed m terms of 
an absence Ota th oreucal grid from which 
we can view the world m itaeJf and wnie 
Its hi«4nry <p f<i2l 

1he exegesis i<t the varKios modes of 
explaiiaiion presi nwd in the study carry ai 
Its back vanoiiN unexplicated presup 
positions Thesk patiin to ihe n«ure ol 
siAiject obje c t lel uiomhip or Uk dialectics 
heiwcco (he enquirer and the ph en om en on 
under study An epistemological (uuure 
etched on (he descriptions of various 
expfajMUoni Tbs picture is that ol an 
enquiring mind im (he one side and an 
indcpendeoc realny enquired mlo. on the 
oiher The enquirer remains an active 
pnnaplc, equipped with the insirumeM ol 
knowledge and i enmor of the definition 
of the object uoder soidy At tbe other 
poltfiiy, the snciU re^iy to be explored is 
assumed topreseni nself isapttstve lesocnee 
for the reqemed couMnicu of kAOWlei%e 
Tm realuy to hr explored appears m be 
discursively mcapaMe of revving whai it 
IS not bm could poaaibly be ' Purthermore. 
the exegesis doe> oM danfy why a given 
capUnation IWmshei differeoi Ukcs of 


teallty m aoeordanee wiUi (he diffoni^ 
oofintive intefaeu of the enqu iw Change 
Ihe cogttb ve mterest in tbe puTMUl of toaal 
acMoce md the oitire human preoccupation 
with knowledge chtoge will acquile a 
qualiiatively diffwent mode Even (he 
theoflAcal statements about fKts and Ihe 
6scurase strategies employed would be 
predicated upon a dirfereni knowiedge* 
conUitutive intefeal (i) knowledge that 
expands our power of lectmieal control« 
til)knowledge that make possible the 
onentaiion of acfion within common 
inditKAc and fin) knowledge lhai frees 
conaciouincM from its dependence'on 
hypooaiised powers * 

As the analysis ot various explanationi 
ireau the enquirer as an active pnnciple, the 
phenom en on under study appears as a‘pebble 
by (he seashore' h ii givped out of an 
accideraal encuuMer. M a char^ of rufluitotti 
occunciKe llie enquirer is gathenng know¬ 
ledge to leinloae a customary expeetaoon 
or a policy prescription But sure enough. 
the active voice of the enquirer is not 
sonstitgied within ihe ambit of a dialectical 
movcmeni of an agency or an organised 
praxis seeking (ihrough the pursuit of 
explanation) a retrospective grasp ot itt self* 
devekipmeM' 1 here docs not seem lo be a 
way uui of the given frame ITie exegesis 
in Its comeni and scope, remain reaincied 
to a philosophical •methodological locus 
characterised by explaiutory pluralism 'nw 
equal status granted to varsousexplanationa. 
are forever, condemned to slay in a state ol 
bumble submission before the wodd-in- 
useir(for the moment Ihe terrain beyorul 
cognition) 

The penicular aspeci of the being choaea 
as ila consfitulive feature, also beiome the 
methodological axis around which the 
miuiuvc maicnal pertaining to the object ol 
knowledge in differeni Mluations. ts 
regulated for Use purpose of explanation 
The constitutive feature of the being trans 
forms I ntu a regulaiive c ategory moniion ng 
the Ncienfists' gare This iv tww an ex¬ 
planation allows Itself to a pnonsc an objed 
ol knowledge tn maiters of further re>«Brch 
Undersundabdy theexplanation gets altered 
inio a Lheoretical slant a logical screen 
influencing the selection and organisation 
ot perception 

The vinous explanations presented in tbe 
study wop short at ibe object of knowledge 
witboui examining how the object gMduaies 
inioasubjeciofiesearch These ex plarkUions 
are limited to ihe task of ascertaining 
adequacy (with respect to the standaids ot 
auth^ication set by the eommumiy uf social 
scienotts) and not rdevaacc of knowledge 
to people themselves whose status la 
otherwise lesincted to provide data about 
themselves This asymmetry bciw«n the 
subject and the object in rtw conveniiooal 
mode of explanation is an outcome of the. 
social asymmetry between those who do 
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rckcirch And thOM upon « 1 win « roevdi 
veiKure i% rouiimly cttntd out^ 

A kiep bevond ^ mode of eeptMUiOfi 
presented in (he study neceisiistes th« the 
d»ymmetry between ibe Hibject-object 
relMioniiovercnme lA theiheory end pnoicc 
of research Reference may be maie to an 
emerging (radilion m Ihe hi uory o( r eaea r ch 
methodology where the subject-object 
relation 1 represented dialogically and 
reneaivel) This mode ol eKpIanaiion 
involves rvoi merely represent mg the 
I^Miioinenon adequately but a compiri 
mutual engagement ut the subject and the 
object U iranstorms the (Aject of knowledge 
into a speaking subject, who sees as well 
as seen, who evades, argues, probes baek” 

Thus thedialogicaJorpefticipatory mode 
of explanation does not relate lo a static 
piLUire ot the phcnomencn or a senes oi 
them tfom singular poinM in tune Instead. 
It relers to a dialogue over tune dealing with 
thedyiumiciol reality A nd also, **ihe objects 
ot the theory acnially become subjects to it 
which IS to uy they help lo fashion it by 
their own choices arid actions, and by their 
responses lo ii* * This mode of ciplenanon 
involves both subject and object and no part 
ol It mioniuidly belong to either Whatever 
stands on the side ot the subject can be 
transferred to the side of the object, and vkc 
versa This view provides corrective to the 
idea that the subject/objeci are something 
absolute and ineliminable * 

For such an explanation, the validity of 
claim to knowledge is panially located in 
terms ol the responses that the social actors 
themselves have ta the theory and p. *tly in 
terms ot whether the theory offers a way 
out ol an untenable situation ' Thai an 
explanation indeed otiers a glimpse of the 
possible reality is not merely decided by a 
rOmmunuy of scieruisis but the community 
of people as well who recognise it so and 
who are able to organise then praxis m lU 
catalytic meOtum 

llw dialogical and panicipaCnry mode of 
explanation seeks sensitivity to the reality 
not'yet It recognises iha the malm reten 
to the phenomenon which has not yet given 
Itself a reaJity ot its own a reality produced 
from Its own collective resources ot people's 
ptojcclions imagination dreams uj^ogical 
anticipations etc Ihc not-'yetbelonptothe 
domain nl the possible distinguishable from 
the actual A lypiulexpenetxeot an intuitive 
utuiu standing lacks the oneniabon to know 
what lies outside the fold ol immediate sense 
intuition A possible reality slips out ol 
hand inasmuch u it is una^ to produce 
a certificate of viability issued by 
expel tence * 

This explanation an alternative to those 
described in the study recognises that the 
very things which make knowledge 
poMiUo'^ur ability to monitor our own 
moAitonngs. to leam and hence to change 
otKiMerpreutions eciions and responses*— 


m aUoV>.flt>u make the lodet 
icience gMerpnse e complex of dulegiam 
andmuiMil pern rip<iio>iUt*<en the tiAject 
andtheph|M But ttU remains not just an 
external md condogeot wtcicdogical con* 
diboa of levmng bot na consoiuUve force, 
which net only dnvea itbut shapes itv form 
The m^cal im^KtfMMiefthi s can be revealed 
by refemng to the rale of xcsearcherv in 
s&mulAuig dua poteabally cmanapaory 
change la oihen la tte process of under 
rufukng them Hie book under review ad> 
ditasea tbemea at the centre of curreni 
devetopnents in pluloMphy «d theory ot 
research merhodology m social Mxences It 
will he eeaential real lag foral I those concern 
ed with the issues and debacs m the area 
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nsnml twurcesMd the growing reatiatioo 
of the need and urgeixy of iveniog this, the 
tRention of aebolanf^lky idvocAies the 
world over hes been drawn towards 
underttending this degradation and 
destruction, and fonher. devising itraiefics 
fortheirsustaltiabic managemeiM, Numerous 
exercises have been undertaken In both 
theoretieaJ and empirical realm, especially 
wHh a fwuson common property resources, 
which have. undoubtedly teen the worst 
•friicted by this tragedy. The explanatimu 
and lemedies ofTer^ by various scholars as 
wdl as policy^makeri in various settings, 
however, have been as diverse as the 
empincti evidence obtained regarding the 
stale of commons themselves. The hook 
under review provides a gnod intrDduclUin 
to existing theoretical frameworks for 
analysing common pool resource 
management problems on the one hand, and 
offers a detailed analysis of aevetal specific 
cases In CPk management in India, on the 
other. 

Written primarily fur groduMc and post* 
graduate students in common pool natural 
resource management and resource 
economics, it makes no claims to originality 
of ideas and approaches pitseMcd in it. The 
author, however, empbaaiies ii» unis|ue 
approach, organisation, focus nnd mix of 
I heory and pracn ce. and asiertS'^^te right ly 
so-wthai no other comparable honk on CPfts 
is Rvailable in the market. Ihc book is divided 
imo three pans. Pan one deals with the bask 
concepts and cuonotations of CPRs. 
theoretical approaches managemeni regimes 
and msirumcnts of CPR moitagement. Part 
two provides a detailed discussion of a some 
nine cases in CPR management in India, and 
evaJuales these in terms of the iheoratical 
frameworks dealt with in part one of the 
book. Part three atiempis to synthesise the 
analytical conclusions and lessons which 
flow from case studies and the lltcrttute 
reviewed in the book. 

Differentiaring common pool rexauraee* 
from common property resources cm accouM 
of the irrelevance of any wellHjcfined 
property rights in defining the lancr^ $in^ 
has chosen to focus on the broiler category 
of common pool resources, which may or 
may not be priviidy or commonly owned, 
and whidt trt so d^ined because they are 
accesslMe to and Jointly used by pec^ 
living in a particular geogra^caJ location 
such as a village or a cluster of villages— 
global commons remain largely out of the 
scopo of the Body. Moat of India's rural 
poor, he rightly underlines, depend con¬ 
siderably for iheir livelihood on CPRs. But 
with the growing commercial exptoitadon 


It locreasiogly dtfTiculi to meet ihetr buic 
retjuiremeais from CPfb (p 19). 

Ccniervttioo. devHopmenc. tfdutilisB wo 
of CPRs. argues the author, are highly 
influenced by nttonal and iiiernatiooal poli¬ 
cies and politica. Thera are many instances 
where naUooal export promotion policies 
and incemarional iransto of technology have 
lignificamly boosted the rate of uuIimiioa 
of natural reaouitci. moB often beyond (he 
IHniu set by local coil veniions end traditions. 
While I mhjor cha^ in the utiliaetion* 
petiern of ntfural CPRs in Itulia came wuh 
the British who linked these resources with 
the direct and Large- scale non-local demands 
of western Europe, after independence also 
(he colonial inxiiiutioiiel framework for 
natural resource managemeni did noi 
change materially ip 22). Lack ofapprupriaic 
environmental protecliOB policies ami 
ineffective cnforceineM of existing potwiei 
led to degradation of natural resouitex and 
environment. Imcmational aid and irade 
polkies alto aflreied t he st ate of naturid 
resources in general and CPRs in pankuiar. 
these policies generally tarMi to promote free 
markets, phvaiisaiHtn.eruapreneurship. and 
export-kd growth, all of wMch lead to over- 
exploitation of CPRs for commercial 
purpixies. Moat ol i Iw lom from intcrTtauundl 
dcvelopmeni bank v li ke the Workl Bank and 
Its r^iunal i.'ouwcrpefti. by rtsfuiring (he 
recipient countries to pledge so-called 
counterpart funds in comp te m w the furaign 
aid and investment, and by linking the 
rapeyment of loons to exports frr>m the 
iccrpient country, sadly kd lo exhaustion 
and degradation of natural resources, 
including CPRa. m an accelerating rate (p 
2.T). 

With Oakerson. Singh defines the CPR 
problem as orw oi ccKirdinatHm: although 
common pool natural resources include such 
diverse things as community pastures, lakes, 
rivers, streams, groimdwaier haanx. forests, 
fishing spots, etc. i hey all face one common 
problem of how lo ccHxdihete (he aciions 
of individual men to aUm an optimal rate 
of production or cotmiaiptioo for the whole 
coirenunity (p 12). The ne^ forco-ordinabon 
and maugemeni is presumed so emerge 
when the &>w (A prbducta/services from tte 
tesouree is msulTicieai lo meet the demand 
of a community The primary oMis es of 
demand for ^^ucts/services of a CPR 
exceeding rheir si^y are ideruified as: 
increase in human and animal populations, 
discovery of new uses for the wnd/ot 
ha products, developmt and avalabiliiy 
of new icchiwtogies for exploiting (he CPR 
and for proceum^ (ransportaiton. and 
marketing in products, discovery of new 
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oufften, md ittnehing new pubtk pdicics 
Bid programmo. Tlie possibility of a 
pruNern, oceorrinf when the denund h 
coraum it linked to i decline ordaMrUrttien 
in die luppl y ^ the resource caused by AWh 
fictora as degradation due to natural 
proceiaea, de wmai on by nuural Midkii tiuti- 
made calamities, lack of necessary 
maintenance, etc (p 12 ). 

nvetbeoretical approaches to (bedlagneaia 
aod analytii of CPRs proMems—(he nadc 
equilibrium model. Olson's theory of- 
colleclive action. Buchanan* t and TuJIock's 
con ipproadi. the game theoretic approroh 
and Oakerson nmlel—have been disiHissed 
and evahiaied. The objective is to understand 
the human behaviour which threaterttCPRs. 
lyK CPR analyst, it is suggasied. can bcaicfit 
from the logical use of conclusion reached 
by all n ve m^ls, The case studies presented 
in the book too have drawn iniighla from 
all (heM models, though Oakerson modd 
has been given a more favourable traaimani. 
For Ookersun model, feels Singh, can ^ 
easily adapted to fit any situation. 

Tliree alternative ayuems for managini 
CPR problemi—privatisation, naiiona* 
lisation. and ereaiion nf some other 
institution! for collective management, such 
as CPR uaer* I organisations, etc—have been 
examined. Though It ii suggested in the 
beginnini of the book kmU that there are 
many factors inherem in the stnicture of tlw 
njral economy of most devolving couDtries 
which make it desirable for these to hold as 
common propeny as much of their natural 
resnurcesasposMble, this section emph ubea 
that since ihm is no one best system of CPR 
management (or all siiuiiioni and all times, 
the choice of the system will have to be 
situation-specific. Irrespective of the system 
diosen, ho we ver* the government it expected 
to (acilitate creation of collective 
management lyslems by providing ao 
enabling legal framework, technical 
information and assistance, and lome 
(inarKial help initially, if and where* 
absolutely essential <p 70). Privaiiiatioii. 
natuvnalisaiion and collective managemeni 
have been treated as instil uiional frameworks 
within which a wide range of policy 
insiruments diKussed in the book are 
supposed to become operaive. These tools 
are grouped into four categories—public 
finance which includes public investment, 
taxation and subsidies; money and credit; 
direct controls, such as quantity quotas, 
seasonal rcBriciiuns ufe mini mum standards 
and price controls; and changes in 
institutional framework, implying the 
management regimes also. The compatibili^ 
of tools chosen with the conditions under 
which management is to apply is considered 
exuemdy imponant. Soalsoistheireffecitira 
eoforcement. wbkh, it Is emphasised, hw 
always been problematical (p 9i). 

The case studies presented in the book 
cover • wide range of subjects as well as 
contexts-^he Oambhira Co-operativI 
Fanning Society, Gujarat; Ibe pnvatitBlon 
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^eofninm poof itnd jn Wot Boofal. Ok 
M tf lemar Wturihed Prajea, Kimalifc«, the 
Mohi ni W«er Co-opentive Society. GujM. 
Comirofl pool imsalioa Unkt, Andhn 
PnJe^ aod WeM Bei«al, the Pirware V«i 
Pincheyai. UtUf Pnde^. (be AikiJi Viltife 
woodlo«, Gujarat, (he jnM fore»( maflace* 
meet eiipeneAce of Arabait. Weat Beoftl 
»kJ (he Bergram Majhipan Commoa Pool 
Pi«h pond )A^eai Bengal Some of these 
cases have been atulysed andevahiateJ m 
(erms nf the Oakmon model, with its four 
components—the lechncal/phyMca] at- 
mbiitesof (he specitK resource, ihedeaswo 
making arrangements orgiflivtuons and 
rules ihai currcnilv govern relationships 
among users the patterns ol iMcrauion 
among decision makers andouUomes and 
consequences wtiic h IA turn imply evahiatiofl 

in terms ul equity and elticiency 
Since Oekeison docs not consid^ the time 
factor in specifying efficiency and equity 
and unce lime is an imponant dcteaninani 
of optimal aUocatiun anduve paiiem ol mo a 
naiural fesources ^ingh has delined both 
efliciency and equity in the long run 
presumably to take these closer to sus 
tamability mdintri and inter generational 
equity in disii ihution orbenefiis IromCPRs 
HoNuever this rcvKwcrIccIs (hat since these 
cniena aie applied oolv with ictefencc to 
the eonieai under siudy/projcci wiihovt 
refentng to w impiicaiions of aeiions/ 
tnactioni lor the wider reality (heivaluanon 
ts likely to he luisfcading in many cases 
Succeulul conservation efiorts leading to 
increased productivity nr even equity in a 
given region may a( times be at the cost of 
decline ol these m other regions In case o4 
foresi proieciinn cfJortc in ccciain specific 
areas, lor insiancc, it has been notic^ lhal 
neighbounng regions oiien bore the brunt 
of Jieir concern for increased pioductivny. 
for people in the prutecicJ ircj turned to 
these to meet their needs from I oreci Islands 
of high achievement may also have n^adve 
implicatiuns lor other surrounding or even 
dtuant areab suMiin^ility ihercfore must 
take intiiaccount the spaci linkages hetween 
succBcs and failure loo 
The book undoubtedly malres an 
interesting reading especially for ihose not 
yet KuiiaicO into ihe study ot commons 
problems It must however be read with 
care especially by the policy makers and 
managers or NOOs concerned with finding 
ways of saving the CPRs Ihe limtis cri 
professKHial management ol complex and 
varied local conteiiu must not he under 
estimated And suggestions about (he 
repikcahiliiy ot what is considered by (he 
author (0 he a successful and replKable 
experience must not be interpreted without 
qualifKauonc While almost every case 
analysis presented in (he book efl^)haslses 
that no generalisation can be made onrhe 
basis of a single case, an attempt is never 
iheless made in each case study to dif 
fereniiaie (he vanahies which couUI simply 
not be replu ated in ocher situations ^rom 


thoae (ha lotfMr fiMt. cosld bt fond 

a ig|M.i^iri 11 i, and (handore cooldmake 
way forateular reaolto tee u» In doing 
so, how o so r , Che ittDr-relauonsInpfiMer- 
dapeadneo of these vaniMes is not duly 
ackhowladged It ii doobtful if some 
replicabk vartablet cn accomplish Ihe 
reuikt wtech emsuaad fiom a esu^dex 
rdaoonihip of iheae to weraJ others which 
cveot be r^icaied suggesuoQs like 
auemptihg replieaiMa of ihe Mittaman 
Watenhed Proteu have to Ik mterpreted 
with suffKieni care fVr similar efforts 
dsewh er w in Haryana, for insunce. itter 
the much cekhmed success ol Sukhomajn 
Project—have thrown i^aanous challenges 

Wnh Its accent on piolessiond manage 
mem ot CPRs the booh, la fm appears lo 
be addressal pnmanly lu piilicy makers, 
nunagers.orwniiUI hf manigrri andNGOs 
inierestad in in ter v em ag from above Even 
as Singh talks of involvir^ ( PR uaars in 
the planning and programntneiirrciae from 
the outset, his is clearly a down model 
ot management He advociUs the orgaiu* 
satMm 1)1 CPR iuer\ mio vili lee resource 
devdopmcMendnanigcownisocietKe but 
suggests ai (he same lime Oca theve should 
be protesu^mally managed by ippcopnately 
trained end motivate natunl resource 
managers Purely memhii controlled 
societies heopinev camotluni non suet es 
slully until and unless people vi i mpowered 
But the means ol si^ emr^werment arc 
supposed 10 he good educjiMin trairung 
information tinacicialsupport vtc Ihe faith 
placed in good honest benevoteM. self 
enlighten^ local leadership which is 
dedicated to the service of iIk poor and the 
weak and which is also apoliiical lor nuking 
suchsfKietiessuuodul.isniMewoithy and 
equally notewoiihy ts Ihv pissnnism 
underly it^ the observstion that good leaders 
aie svarce and iherelorc the author fails lo 
see any eiKouraging prospects Icir such 
organisations bccomiiig a niajoi insirumeni 
ol CPR developm en t in India in ific near 
future (p 

NGOs are expected to play acauljaic role 
IQ establishing and nurturing people s 
urgarnsatiorts and makmg them eflecuve 
over time and the ge remm ent is expected 
(ocreote a tawihtalivc ennironincnt for them 
as well as iheCPR uservtp ) 2 hl NfiOarc 
also supposed to conduct education and 
training programmes lor CPR usetN <p 93 ) 
bven as Singh emphasises M tht iiUinJu non 
Itself that commercial iMcresis and inirr 
national agencies have adopted policies 
winch adversdy aflecicditaeKateol comrnoo 
pouf resources, ihe possitehQr of NTiOs bong 
used by these interests to serve their own 
concerns is not even coosdered 

Although tbe author admits that the 
imperfect kftowledfe of CPR users ts only 
one aspect of the problem nd that they are 
torcedby varsouseconottcdadinsututionil 
isctors (o bdKve the they do so. he 
nevertheless places enormous hope in 
education and underlines the relevance of 


e di caH BgtheqTttaBct>(hepofteclawtPd 
(be voting public about (he extent and 
senotooess of CTR proMems and the need 
for public policy ToU||esttha(theabeence 
of effectl ve or ippropnaie policy » because 
of te lack ol awareneu ot the CPR then 
and poliucians however is to undemune (be 
vanous strucwral constraints faced by ihe 
former while overlookjng ut the same time 
the role of rumenMis pressures in extracting 
deei<M>AS from the lauer Vtc lorces which 
inhbtr the state frompunuing an appropriate 
pedicy itmaybeeii^}huiaed,lieiniherBalm 
of power relaiioot rather than mere exieot 
of awareneu or editcaCiOR of pol icy-makers 
and managers 

The assumptions about the pn1icy*prq)eci 
relatjonslup which inform Singh s aoalysis 
are not convincing either For sueeessful 
implementation ol a policy, he conatden it 
necessary that the polKy be translated into 
a set of managcaMfiprojects But in (his very 
act of following pmjeci approach, policy ti 
likely to lose much of its meamn| from the 
viewpoint of those whu rernam uncovered 
by the project, and. as mentioned earlier 
also evaluating policy in terms of project 
success can sometimes be ever more 
dangerous because the costs inflicted by 
some prqjecit on those who remain un 
covered fail to emor the project evaluation 
chads at ail There remains a third problem 
with Singh s advocacy m this respecl the 
translation ol policy mio projects i s su pposed 
to be dune hy professionally iniined d'R 
managers And this further routes the role 
o( people in the managemcniolCPRs There 
have been numerous instances ol people 
managing iheircommons el (ecti vt I y wiitmt 
any professionit help from outside It is 
significant that such expenenccs are not 
aodermined while cenam poorly managed 
lAManccs hecumc the sole detemunants ol 
policy and its implementation 

The most disturbing aspec I about the hook, 
however, is its concluding section which 
outlines a CPRM policy for India Tor it 
tends to almost delink tne state ot CPRs Irom 
the general econcmiic policies whKh as the 
atalw himad f emphaci&ed elsewhere, create d 
grounds for the worsening slate nf CTRs 
One wonders il the survival of human and 
other life systems sustarnabiliiv aiu* 
efficiency and equity—the three objeciiss' 
ol CFRM policy ouilmed by the author— 
can he aitaioed without mtroduang coc 
rcctivcs at the level ot other general econ omic 
and developmental policies Or. if CPRs can 
at all he saved/managed suiuirabiy without 
questioning the very model of develc^meni 
being pursued 

D^pite these limitaciooa, the book nes er- 
(heless deserves a close reading, e^xcially 
hy those not yet into the study of commons’ 
problems as alao, by thoK wanting (o 
acquaint themselves the axisung ap- 
proichea 10 their analysis The jacket cover 
depicting I badly wounded yet srugghAg 
bmyift tree effeclively captures the plight 
ofC^^ 11 does well to invite (he reader loo 
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South Africa: End of Apaitheid and After 
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77i« SouJh African tUctions of April this year wtrt a yt>orld-kisWrk tvtnL TTte biack majority 's conquest ofciiizsnsh^ 
denied ikem under white ruU represenud far more than ^impty the elimination of the last vestiges of formal colonial 
dominatum in Africa. It was the culmination of a struggle which the oppressed majority had waged in order to win 
acceptance of their claim to be recognised as human beings, of equal value to and with the same rights as their oppressors. 

What made this miracle possible ? hfore specifiraUy. caused the head of the apartheid regime. FWde Klerk, 
to n^ke the momentous decision in febnuu) 1990 to Mfl&oA dtc ANC and free Nelson Mandela ? How had the tortuous 
negotiations which ensued between the government and the ANC succeeded in achieving the consiitutwnal settlement 
under which the elections-^ere held? And what will the ANC. victorious at the polls, make of its triumph—in particular, 
to begin to transform the lives of the Mack majority^ 

These are the questions addressed in this article. 


’HISTORIC’ Is OIK of (he cliches of media- 
ipeak, readily applied ui cvenUr^ummiU 
aiKJ eleecions. roreiample—whoae poam b 
usiiilly ihei oochini should change. Every 
now and iheo. however^ Hxntthlng vomes 
eiong which can properly be described m of 
worid-hisionc sl^lficance. Foe Hcfel. after 
ail. world hitrory was ’the protreu of the 
consciousness of freedom".' By (hac 
measuring rod. ihe revolutions in 
eatiem Europe were world-hiiioric cvenis. 
So too were the South African elections 
of April 26-29, 1994. 

Fnr lAe first time the black majority in 
South Africa voted. Their conqueu of the 
citironship ngNs denied them under white 
rule represented Jar more than simply the 
elimmatinn ol ihe last vestiges of formal 
colonial domination in Africa. It was the 
culmenai ion ol a ainjggk which the oppressed 
m^riiy hml waged inorderto win acceptance 
of ihcir claim to he recognised as human 
beings, of eguaf value to. and with the same 
rights as th^r oppressors. 

'nic meaning of the simple act of voting 
to the vast crowds of black South ACrtcaos 
who queued patiently for hours, even days, 
was e vident enough even to (hose who could 
only follow the election from ihdr television 
sets thousands of miles away. It is wdl 
conveyed by one black youmalisi, Mottdll 
waka Makhiuiya: 

I Ilka to think T’m a lough guy. the type who 
only cries at family fupcraU. Rut on 
Wedaeaday, alone in my voting cubicle, 
lean clou^ my eyes as 1 held that piece 
of paper in my hand. 

This waa net just a vou. It wtt a spiritual 
experience. Like (be octogenarians who had 
east meir voice me day before, I feH rny 
humanity bud been, reetorad. 

1 made my cross nest n> the picture of Nelaos 
Mandela, a man whoa few years ago I couid 
only sing about and whose photographs I 
used to hide it the bottom of the familydwp 
freeze. At I pm my beJiou in the boio 1 
almodl iiilYocaied with emotion as 1 realised 
the sanctity ^ the act I w« perforreiag. 


Together with milHoai of my black 
coun vyaten I was ^gn^lgiiag a |oumey that 
began more than’ihree hundred years ago 
when the white mm landed re die Cape and 
pro cee ded to strip away my bunaniiy 
Tha waa the end of the eighunare.^ 

But whit meO' iMs nifide <aa veteran 
ami*apartheid umpalgner Archbishop 
Trevor Huddkstun ciJkd it) powibk'f More 
specifically, whai the head of the 

eperthetd regime, stale prealdaM P W de 
Kierk. lo make the mowiaicui decision he 
announced on February 2.1990lo unban the 
African NttioAal fongreaa (ANO and to 
free kt main leadti. Netan Mandda? How 
had the tortwoua negofiaiiofia which ensued 
between the goicmmcM and Ihe ANC 
succeeded in arhicvmg the conaiituiional 
senkmem under which ihcae eketkma were 
held? And what will the ANC. vieiorwiisat 
Ihe pods, make ol ns triumph mpaiocular. 
10 b^in 10 translonn the hvs^ of Ihe Wbck 
majority? Hksc arc the dtre)tons whi c h f 
address in (his amde. 

I 

Crkis of Apanbead 

Whik form^ <4* white domination do 
in^cd. as Makhsnya says, date back to the 
first colonial imiptioa mto what is now 
South Africa, the <iccopaiion of the Cape by 
the Duuli East India Company in 1652. the 
lyitem of oppre^^iOA known aa apartheid 
originals in the development of industrial 
capiudiam sKghily ovs acentury ago us the 
ptuccasofccrfmial codquest was compkxed. 
The ’mimis revohnion’ of the I STOi and 
IggOa. which followed the diacovery of 
diamonds at Kjmberky and gold on the 
Witwnervand. led to both the c W rgcnce 
of in eitremely powerful group of locally- 
based mtAtr 4 capiialisa.and the eUbonCion 
of fonm of labour eoeuo)-Ha particular the 
explolijilon of large numbers of low-paid 
African migrant wortart boused in company 
compounds, their rnovemenu ccnrrolM ^ 
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a system of paia-lawsw>f which apartiMM 

repreatnicd a more syatemailc developmem. 
The establishmcm under Ihe sgis of British 
impensl power of a unified South African 
state in 1910 represented an accommodation 
between the two most powerful fortes in 
white settler society. English-hpeaking 
mining capital and the Afrikaans-speaking 
landownen who dominated the countryside, 
ofkn on a seml-feudaJ basis. Union waa 
followed by the rorrealisaiton of icniiorial 
and ufben iCkidenti al scgregatiufl.‘n>e fuitftcr 
penetration of capitolist relations—in 
particular, the proletarianisation of many 
rwal Afnkaners, and the formation, as a 
result of the exparuion of manufacturing 
industry between the 1910s and the 1940s. 
of an urban African working class outside 
mining—4hreaiencdto disrupt the cstaNldted 
forms of domination. The election in 1948 
of itw N atipnal Party (N P). champion of the 
cause of Afrikaner republiCiUiism. at once 
aMi-Briti$h artd anti-block, marked the 
victory of a strategy which sought to respond 
to this challenge in two ways: first, 
minimising class cleavages among the 
Afrikaans-speaking mqjority of whites by 
consolidaiing the position of the white 
work ing class as a material ly and polmcally 
pri VI leged labour aristocracy. artd usi ng stare 
power to advance (he cause of Afrikaner 
capital In its rivalry with English-speaking 
business; secondly, extending the existing 
forms of racial segregation i u order to reduce 
Africans In the 'wtilee* areas (some 87 per 
cent of the country) to (be status of 
disenfranchised migrant labourers tolerated 
only to the extent that they performed tn 
ecwiomically useful rok. The HP's radictf 
segregationism —apartheid (separation) as 
it came to be cal Icd^yoked mass resi ttahea 
led by the ANC. and by the black exchiaivlM 
Pan A fneanist Congress (PAD whi ch broke 
way In 1959. Bui ihe reginu's ruthless tue 
of repression—moat notoriously in the 
Sharpeville massacre on March 21. I960-* 
eventually broke Ihe popular movemews. 


IV ANC VMl PAC weredn vcn imteground. 
«nd «ilier an unsucte»«ful swish to amted 
•miivic moM d thor leaden were cHher 
|Aolcd Of forced lAo exile The (numpfM 
NP proceeded ngoroutly to lum apartheid 
RHoa»yvlemd »epenue^vek)pciierK'where 
Alnuns nghi to self'deiemiiiMUon w«a 
as.knowledfe<l only in the form of the 
Hocislandb orBaAustani (he predominamly 
niral areas reserved Im Afnean ownership 
after Union whose inbel rulers were now 
|iven powers of self fovernmcni and 
groomed for eventual 'independetiie* 
(hough It was evfden( that (he*« new states 
would remain PretiKia s clients' 

One way of summing up this procesa is 
to say (hot till the 1960s (he system of racial 
dorm net! nn proved beneficial to (he process 
of capital accumulau on in South A Inca given 
(he salience ul sec(ocs>>-<]bove all mining 
and white agnculture—reliant on highly 
reprauive systems of labour control * TVre 
after, however the evidence mounted that 
apartheid was becoming a tetter on the lunher 
development ut upnalum in South Afnca 
During (he 1970s and IVKOs South Africa 
eiueitd 4 penod ot profound and chrome 
cnsii Three elements in p,irticular were 
involved Pi mi the South A Incan economy 
after a buisi ol secular growth dunog the 
196(K stagnated Uir much of the folhiwing 
two decades Real gross domesiK product 
roaeai ananchialtaic of 4 Opercentbeivrcen 
1946 and 1974 in the subsequent decade in 
1984 the annual growth rate (ell to I 9 per 
cent and throughout the 1980s as a whole 
to I S per cent Among the must lenous 
consequences was the growth in unemploy 
ment. esii mated by researchers to be runni ng 
11 a rale ol aboui 40 percent among Alncans 
by the end or the 1980s While the South 
Afnean econuniy highly detmlem on the 
world market was seriously affected hy the 
global recessions of the mid 1970s and the 
early 1980s it became increasingly clear that 
ik>w growth was a consequeme of the 
prevailing model of capiuirsm m South 
Africa One ol the most alarming symptoms 
of this crisis was (be contradiction between 
(he aophiscieation of the South African 
economy which emerged from (he 1960s 
boom with a wide range of mmutaaufing 
toduatnesreflecnng high levels of investment 
ffl advanced technology, and i(s faihire to 
become, like the Newly IndustnaJismg 
CouMnes of Latin America and Lin Asia, 
a major exporter ol manuracujrad goods 
Indeed, m key areas auch as international 
trade in machine toeds South Africa* sposKioo 
BctuaJiy detenorated between (he 1950s aiaJ 
1980s The Key earners of foreign exchange 
Wnuned cla^cally ‘colcnil* exports of ^ 
ailtutal and mining produce South African 
manvracluiiAg imhistnes’ poor intenutKinal 
competuiveiWM was evidem fiom the low 
levels ot labour productivity, which m turn 
were often triced beck m the cestnctiom 
tmpoied on Icbour mobditv by apartheid' 


SecoiAf, the pvLw devetopiMtt of 
manufaafttfisg indoMry brought about i 
momennus structuril change in locio* 
rtoftofwc reUncM The demand for tkdled 
and scnMhdled workera greatly exceeded 
the supply of white tvorfcers whose 
monopoly of skilled work was legally 
ent ren ched by apartheid measuics such as 
job reaervaiioo Tbia monopoly was 
progressively eroded by the spr^ of 
asaembly>liAe .production, which repinced 
the old hierarchy of white cralbmea and 
unskilled Mack lahouren with \ new mail 
di> ision of labour in which whites moved 
iMo supervisory and wtaten Ml ar posiuons 
while blacks dominated renu skilkdmanual 
employment fhe result was i shiti in the 
halancc of power betsveen whiic capital and 
black labour Black manuJ workers 
increasiAfly required kvds oi wim^tinn 
and tiaimng which meant it was now loo 
expensive simply to impose diw.i^inc hy 
<Ji*mtssals and other repiessin. measures 
Their discovery of ihe bvgainmg power (hi s 
gave cane in a wave of spool meous mass 
strikes in (he Durban-hnciimn area in 
ianuary'Hbruary 197) In ith. nexi two 
decades a powerful and militant black trade 
union fflovemeni developiu RIacks 
improved posiiion in the laboui market was 
reftetied also m a signitieNsi < tunpression 
ol raually based incofnc disp mites «>d in 
tbcir progressive movement into higher 
levels of (he occupation il structure 
including both rouunewfme collarjubsand 
even professional and managcri il posibons * 
These socio ccoootnic transhirmaiions 
underlay the thini dimension oi ihc ciisis ol 
apartheid the development ot semi 
insurreciioiury mass rcsnuncctn whitf mk 
especially in the urbmi areas TTk amiicial 
calm among black South Afruahs induced 
by the destruction of the papular move muii s 
m the early 1960s was hfOken cm iunr 16 
1976 whenschoolstuilatsiooktnihcstrecls 
ol Soweto the country’s locgcsi AlrH^n 
towikship outside Johannesburg The issue 
which sparked oil the rung was a new 
regulation requiting certain sub)ic(s to be 
laugtil in the medium of Afrikaans the 
languageof (he oppressor, but more pndound 
causes were involved—(he confidence 
insblkd by the re emergeoce of the Mack 
workers* movemen and by the udiapee of 
(he Portuguese cMomal empire Id Alnca the 
agitation ot the Black Consciousness 
movemeni (Sieve Biko and his co thinkers) 
(he growuig tensions withm the black school 
system, which bad been greatly expanded to 
meet employera’ demant^ for more skilled 
Atncan labour, but which soil was subject 
to (he requiremenu of apftriheid ’Bantu 
educabOA* (o pr ept pupila for a subordinate 
role in society ReprtssidB i^ially merely 
fuelled the acfwol studema'^iger, aid when 
(be nsing finally subsiW in laie 1977. it 
was clear that the regune bad only gamed 
a temporary respiie * 


Dader P W doOm. who became pmne 
minister n S^rember J978, (he Na&onal 
P»ty ertfoarkad on a new strategy deaigned 
to preaerve while donuitaison by cotreading 
limited relorms to a minonty of blacks The 
pai kagc had two main components Firet. a 
variety nf socio-economic ireasures were 
adopted in order to enhance the poiiuon of 
blaU(eiiCrepreneur\ professionals, and ikil led 
workere^tor example, the legalisanon of 
African trade uniona, the aboJiUon of job 
reservauoh. aod the restoration to blacks of 
(he nghi lo purchase leaseholda and then 
freMioldsinthe whan areas 17)4 atm of these 
conccxxiom waste diswciateMcio-economic 
fmm racial inequalilies. and thereby (o 
promote the developmeiu of a group of 
relaiivcly affluent blatki wiih a stake m the 
status quo Secondly a new ConiUtution 
was a^pted in 1983 which created a 
pariiameni composed ol three chambers, 
one elected by whitex, llie other (wo by each 
ot (he miooniy bUck inminuniues, 
Coloureds and Indiana Once ogam the idea 
was lo widen the regime ebaxe ‘nttlimitatioti 
It imposed on whre rule was however 
minimal ihe White House ol Assembly still 
had ihc gieatesi cay in key dccismnv for 
example in the election of the new executive 
state president political leptescntation 
washasrdoneihniciiy and musiimjmriani 
of all the All lean majoiity remained 
disenlraiKhiscd Hermann Giliomee and 
Lawrence kcMcmmcrapilydescnheBnha s 
policy jv reform apartheid and sum it hy 
quoting a jirominc nl business Iiadci Wc 
Afrikaners must try lo find the secret of 
shanng power without losing cnnirof' * 
Botha b strategy was a classic msiance of 
auihonianan reform and il ran into I hi 
standard diffiuiUies faced by such attempts 
to change repressive regimes fmm above 
Far from uidMing ihc National Party shasc 
(he relorms succeeded in aficnaf ing many of 
Its triditional suppoiters while at (he same 
It led the Mack majonly s appetite for more 
lundamcmaluansformanoAs Thenght wing 
of (he NP broke away ovei ihe new 
ConsiituUon in 1982, and launched the 
Conservative Party (CPI to de lend iraditionoJ 
apartheid If emerged from (he 1987 while 
election u the onicial opposiuon wiih 27 
pec cent ot the vote having picked up support 
from many poorer whites fearful of black 
advancemem and adversely aflevted by the 
moneunst econmnic pohciea pursued by 
Bcaha which, by running dovm the public 
sector, and slashing farm subsidies, reduced 
key forms of tradrtiorul loie support tor 
whiles At the same time, a plethora of 
more extreme nght-wing organisations 
emerged, many of (hem adopting 
paremilitary tactics and lascisl rhetoric, of 
these the most ootonosis was (he Afnkaner 
Weerstandbcweging (AWB) 

Of far greaier significance, however, was 
the popular oppoaition Boiha's policies 
sucwdfd in provoking The raifTirmaiion 
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of Whitt mphcd by AtnoM* 

ecchition iom (he Tncemeed Pvittratni 
fumulMd mttf cvnpaigni ifaiftst ihe new 
ConKKiition organiied by two broad 
coaljiionk. (he Uiuied Democnck Prooi 
(UDF) and the Nabocul Pomm Political 
militancy W84 M by matenal gnevanto 
The enhanced Biw:k Local Authontiea wludi 
weR Botha'^ ooe political concession to 
urban Afncans were forced to finance 
tbemttlves by imposing higher fonts and 
rates at a nnw when economn recession and 
rural drought ware already placing living 
•undards underpressure Successful boycott 
campaigns during the eleciiuns to these 
municipal bodies and to the new black 
parliamentary chamber! spilled over itMo 
ouinght mnurrechon 1hc risinp began on 
September ^ l*Jb4 the day the new 
Coniiitution came mio lorcc. appropriately 
enough in Sharpeville and the olhei 
icwmhipt in the Vaal Tnangle south of 
Joharuwsbuii Sutm they had spread to the 
lest ol the Pretoria Witwatcrsiand 
Vcieeniging {i*WVl region that is the 
economic hub uf bouth Atnca end lo the 
hastern Cipr iiadiiionally an ANC 
sironghiild The 1 R^>os 1 tlon ot j buuc ot 
I mergency in paits ol ihe counti) in Julv 
l^>b^ did not stem the ude ol rcsisUitu.e 
which indeed spread to (he predominajiily 
( oloured inwnshipsol the Western Cape in 
(Kiohcr Bliick ytiuth'-scbuol students and 
unemployed—were asm 1976 the driving 
lorce in ihc tonliontaiionv which 
contitiu<iusly uiok place with the security 
lorccs Rut much more ihreatemng weie 
twooihei teatufes of the usings first ihe 
popular insuigcncy had a genuinclv national 
character icqchmgmiomany remote while 
country areas and Hamusidos Secondly ihe 
i mciging trade union moveincni played an 
incrcasinglypiommentiole The legal ication 
ol African tiado unions rebound^ itn the 
legimc The new unions refused then 
proposed rote as a (about aristocracy and 
began to oigan^se the moss ol workcis in 
such key seciois ns the mining and metals 
industries Developing iraditions ol 
democratic rank and hlc cunutti nuulc the 
umontef fective mediums lor thair members 
political as well as economic aspirations 
The formalioo of the Congreu of South 
At neon Trade Uruom iCOS ATU) at Ihe end 
nl November I9Sd marked the decision of 
die bulk of (he lodapendeni unions to use 
iheir growing inducmal itrength lor political 
ends The foUowing years were (o see a 
namber of mgpr political mass sirtkes * 
Though Ihe risings had developed 
I ndependendy of the edited ANC< the i effect 
was greatly to enhance its political sunding 
1 he UDP< which horn the start aligned itself 
with die ANC, emerged at ihe main anix* 
dporiheid coalition Fhe dominaiu facUM 
msKie COSAITJ also identified thenuelvet 
With the ANC The called movement's 
miluary wing. Umfchnnto weSiiwe (MK). 


aouffled a growing nuisbcr of fuemDa 
MOfls wfttcb von svoQg m tbe 

townshipa The regime t h er efo re found itself 
under increanng eitemal prasture to release 
Nelson Mandela, whom the nsmgs had 
helped make a world tigoio. and to open 
negotiauom with the ANC Tentative steps 
to map out a basis foi ulU were made under 
the auspices of the Commuowealth Eminent 
Persons OitK^fEPfo which visited South 
Atnca m early ISsn Botha. Rm having 
sanctioned these com nia. broke (hem olf. 
and imposed a Aiiion*wide Slate of 
Emergency on June i: 1986 TV scale ot 
the repre^Mon was unpoxedented By June 
1987 over 26.000 peufdr had been doameO 
without tnaJ '* Death organised by 

the South AfrKan PuIki (SAP) and Military 
Intelligence (Ml) miinicmd many leading 
acUviuv TuwnMupiM misaiiofs^he uvic 
asNObUfiuns and vuuth and student 
(ongrecsev which hail sprung up in the early 
I980 n and which pnn hied the UC^ with us 
backbone—iolU^d Insurgcm youth and 
woikrrs whose hupi' lud bev lifted by the 
nsmgs M iheir heighi «cre reminded ol the 
stark fact that ihi Kfimc retained an 
overwhelming ads im lOc in the distribution 
uf military powei 

II 

Froo de Kkrk lo M«>deU 

The nsmgs of 19M S6 marted a turning 
point On the one haiKf they established that 
the blaik majoniv iould no longer he 
cunuined within (he ti imewjckofapaitheiU 
I heir organisaiMAal k sources and poliUi at 
aspirations were mm loo powerful to be 
Ignored or repressed li soon became clear 
that (hr abaienwnt ol popular inturgency 
was temporary TN indepeirdent unrans 
continued to grow iml lo mount industnal 
actKM under the SuuolLmergGncy In June 
19tlX COSAIU md a smaller black 
lederaoon the NatoviU Council of trade 
Unions iNACRI) held a successful three 
day genera) stnke in pioiett againu govern 
ment plans to tighten up umon laws On the 
other hand. Ihe regiiiK leuioedconsideiahk 
icserves^ strength During the Emergency 
many activists drew the conclusion that Lhc 
popular movemetu w is too weak to remove 
the eaisdng state b) levohitionary means 
TVy therefore c«iscrged on (he strategy 
long pursued by the ANC leadership of 
using a variety ol laitic a ' an n e d struggle, 
ecooomic sanctions convimct boycotts, 
strikes (0 force (he rcgune lotben^QUatmg 
table The ANC president, Gbver Tambo, 
had higMighicd Ihn eorufluicnem to such a 
strategy by recavuig a ddegttton ot white 
business leaders hiaded by Gavin Relly. 
chairman of (he vast Anglo American 
Corporatioft. m Scfxemba 1985. when the 
township irHunectwns were near lever pilch 

The (wo Mdes were at an impasse Neiiher, 
u seemed, was ctrong enough to ciudi the 


other An aceommodabon between the two 
was, therefore. Becescary Botha did not rule 
out such an option completely Secrei 
(ttgou«imi< between ministen <nd Mandel A 
which had begun during the BPO's 
unsuccessful mission to $ouih AfncA were 
ol lowed (oconirnue Boiha indeed appojnted 
a lour person commidce to deal with 
Mandela Nevertheless the mam emphasis 
ol hi s final yeai s in ol Ik e wa< to use a policy 
ot selective repression and reform to 
undermine lesisijncc in the townships 
Change continued lu lake pl.ice m 1986 the 
system ol indus control alaady laially 
weakened by a vast influs mlu ihe ciiies of 
Afncansfleeing rural poverty was abolished 
Bui a new suategy only emerged alter Botha 
resigned as slate presideni in August 1989, 
to be replaced by P W do Klerk Dc Klerk 
hadscanicredcniialsoaarclurmer As leader 
of the NP in the Imnwaal wheie pressure 
horn lhc lai nghi was inicnsi* he had been 
oneot Ihe moreconservauve members ol the 
cabinei The issues which led lu Budia s 
removoJ hod concented not wheiher or nor 
(0 talk 10 the ANC. but rather the* way in 
which (he NP parliamenury caucus and 
c abmet had been el fcui vc)v marginahseO in 
decision making w hi le (he pulihc^iniluence 
of I he SiHjth AI nean Delenc c hurt e (S ADP) 
had grown dramatic ally Nevertheless i(was 
de Kkrk who made ihe greai gamble of 
rebniory 1990, when Sc unbanned the ANC. 
PAC and the South Afneon Communist 
Party (5AC?), and freed Mandela 
Three elemcnis were involved in ihii 
decision Pirvt there were iht iihjcUive 
constraints on (he icgime These included 
nut merely lhc internal polilical impasse bui 
lhc ddvnuraiing economic situation The 
nsingsofChemid l9X(Khadc4uscdacolloptt 
n1 contidenee in ihc Souih At nca a economy 
A partKularfy belligerent speech by Botha 
in August 1985 provoked a tlighl ol capital 
from the cou nil y a sharp depreciation ol the 
land and South Alnca cdelouJi on its debts 
to western bonks Denied access to foreign 
copiUl lhc South Al neon government found 
ilceir subject m whai The htumtml Turns 
colled a ^ per ccnl ceiling on economic 
growth since expanding ai a (aster late 
would precipiUte a balance ol p.iyments 
crisis Alrna s mosi dynamic economy is 
having to be reined in before it can achieve 
(he sotr of 5 per cent to 7 per cent growth 
ot which It IS theoretically capable, and 
which IS necessary it black unemployment 
and a nearly 3 per cent [annuall population 
growth rale IS to be absorbed "Tlte adoption 
of sanciiocu packages by the US and (he 
European Communuy in 1985 86 indicaced 
that even western leaders as sympathetic as 
Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher were 
unable to resist the growing pressure from 
iheir eleetoraies to isolate South Atnca 
The second element in de Kkrk sdeciiion 
IS far more impalpable pul it was umn^y 
stressed by him and by othet N? ministers 
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mh 3% Rodf Meyer, lo inttrvwws during 
ihe Apnl 1994 eleuion Thn wei ihM they 
hiid ceased lo believe that tpenheid waa 
morally deten^iblc One does not have to 
take ch^ proles^ioo^ of faith at face>vaJue 
10 recognitt (hat one condiiion ot profound 
pnliiical transfunnaiioiu lhai the donu nanl 
group cocnet <0 doubt the kgiamai,y of rti 
rule Scepnuun aboui MaraiM-Leiumsi 
idcohigy was widespread among the hoviel 
nomenkiaturu well belore the coUap<e ol 
cMsliAg sucialiun In the South AIncan 
caac Ihe A Inkaner butt net^ elite who owed 
their nte to suppon fiom ihc N? lOAUolkd 
slate had hc^me increasingly iniegfaial 
with (heir English speaking cuuciicrparts 
and ihcrelorc more cosmopolitan in their 
oneniBlion Many Alnkan speaking 
praleasmiuls had alsn as a result ol more 
sophisticated edui anon lorcigntravd and 
the developmeni ot a mature consumer 
lucieiy among al II ueiu whites, come to adopt 
western libeial democratH values and 
theretiire to tocl themselves distant Irum Ihe 
organic nationalism ol NP Iradition These 
changes helped lu make the optiun taken up 
by de Kleik in February 1990 imaginable 
‘Husdoes not mean ihal he was embarking 
onanaliruisiicsurrendcrolpowef fheihird 
element in hisdevi»ion was ruthless strategic 
calculation As Ronald Aionson put it dc 
Klerk s brilllani manoeuvre was to release 
Mandela unban the ANC begin the 
negoiiaiiuns and move lo end apanhcid 
btjprf he was forced to " These movfrs 
commuted ihu NP to the esiahJishmem ol 
a non racial demociacy m which blacks 
would enjoy—eciual ciu/enslup nghts with 
whiles Nevertheless de Klerk hoped by 
seizing the intiiaiive and at ung before further 
uprisings had begun signiHcajuly to cnMe 
the stale s cocaive resources, lo control the 
iransiuofl and therefore also the temis on 
which the new democracy was constituied 
The NP s maximum position in the 
negotiaiions was set out in constitutKMu] 
proposals published in beptember 1991 
These sought lu li mil iheeff ects ot introducing 
universal suffrage by conceding cxtmsisc 
powers to local and regional govemmems. 
and by insiiiuiionalising permanent rule by 
coalition al all three tiers ot gosemment 
De Klerk s methods svere JiflcrcM from 
Botha s but ihe aim still seemed to he that 
ot sharing power without losing control 
Whatever the precise foim ol a consiiiu 
Uonal seillenicnt. plainly Ihc NP's political 
bargaining posvuf in a fututt patliament would 
depend in part on Its electoral base De Klerk 
made determined efforts to win over 
eonservauve black opiniM ThussubstaMial 
elements of the Labour Party, which 
dominated Ihe Coloured chamber in ihe 
TncametBl Parliament were perauaded to 
cross over to the NP Miniiters talked of 
building! multirtkcial 'Christian Democratic 
•Jliance* agaimi the ANC and its allies m 
the SACP The key force in Afncan pohttcs 


vhitik the KP aeu^ aa » ally waa the 
InkMhaTWrinm Pty (W) headed by Ouef 
GAiha BtAheku. praner of ^ KwaZulu 
Hooeiend Buihe^ had bwh up the IF? 
into a mass force claiining by the early 
I990i some three ruIIiod members by 
appealing to an ambiguous mixture of Zulu 
tradibonafism and conservative Aftican 
naiKinalisin Earlier on relatively good icnns 
with the A NC and witheiricj gMU trade unons, 
Buihcle/i was by the end ot the l97Qa»cen 
by actisisis involved in iIk new resiiunce 
muvemenu as an eneny IV devdopmem 
ol the UDP and COSATU dunng (he nud 
19b0s m Natal where most Africans are 
Zulu speakers i hrea ie wd Buihden i base 
A vKKius war developed bf t we e n UDF and 
InkaihasuppucteninUKlaic IVlK)t.dairntDg 
thousands ol lives in Oh. (owiWups and 
S(|uaiier camps ol NMal Then m July and 
August 1990 the Violence spread to ihe 
PWV region as hgbiing hi(4c out between 
Ihe prcdominaotJy Zub >pcakiiig dwellers 
in nugram woriers fKMel' md cupponers 
ol Ihe ANC in Ihe townships around 
Joharmesbuig'' 

l>ie violence which danned 7 OUO Uvea 
between Pebruary 1990 and func 1992 lar 
more than had dred in pidiiical lonDicu 
dunng ill the years ol sp uihenl took ihc 
glosk olf all the hopes raistd by De Kkrt s 
speech end Manddt's frkisc Ihc New 
South Africa increaungly assumed a most 
Sinister aspect Many polmtians and 
conuncmaiors both in South Afrnj and 
ahrued were quici to sore on the fighting 
to argue that ihe Mbiieci» ul apwthcKl had 
been ngM to see Afitcans as lacking any 
shared identiiy anddtvided irvoinbes whose 
ancMM conflicts once the rcciraini ol white 
rule was relaxed were issuing unce again 
mtu bloodshed This iMcrpreUtiun hure no 
relauunsbip to the lacts The fighting in 
Natal alter all look place between two moups 
ol ^hi'speaking Africam distinguished nut 
by cshrucity but by dimr political allegiances 
In Sowvto perhaps u many as i third ol the 
]H>pulaiion «e ZulU'Spcakers fhcpoluical 
division there between ANC and IFP 
supporters was c)o»ely related lo the Maal 
gulf ihat has develops bctweai the more 
seiiled township inhihiiants and hostel 
dwellcTs most ol them flagrant wocVeis or 
unemployed drawn chirily Irom luial 
Zululand often deaprseJ as louairy 
bumpkirte by Sowetass For this marginal 
and wretched group of urban Afnearu Zulu 
ethiucity olferrd a way ot making seme of 
an akief and often locomprchcnsibk wiaid 
and a means ol actiDf on that world the 
member of a lokaiha imp* rampaging down 
a Soweto street Kalaibiukov or auegai in 
hand could led a wnae ot power he wu 
denied in everyday bf^ 

The ctmfl Kt bei weedw ANC and the IFP 
wu thus ku a inbal laaion*rifhi than a 
polAicaJ struggle betireen two rival nationa 
lisrm—(he revoluttonafy twin racialism of 


ANC fi alhee Jb COSATU »d UK 
SACP, and Bothalea's cooservanve Zulu 
nanonaliam The two smIh. moreover, did 
not meet on a level playing field, where the 
state auedu an impart umpire From the 
beginning of the vtoknee in the PWV. 
evidence began to accumulate of the 
comjd icity ol Uie security forced A IFP attacks 
on ANC areas The firu real cotroboranon 
ol Jai ms made by the ANC of tte existence 
of a 'third force* based in the state 
reanipulating the violence came on July 19, 

1991 when the Johannesburg Wtfkiy Mai 
and Ihe London Cuordtan published 
ducuments showing that (he SAP had rinaiited 
ff^auivity after February 1990 'Inkathagaie' 
was followed by a flood of revelations a^t 
(he rok played by militaiy intelligence in 
particular in training arming, and directing 
IPPsupporten It took nearly I g months for 
de Kktt to acknowledge on December 19. 

1992 I hat elemcAis in the secunty fortes 
' have been involved, and in some casei are 
still involved in illegal and/or unauthonsod 
aciivrtios and malpractices' SADF ofliurs 
were lortiMy retired It was not nil ihe eve 
ol theeleciiom on March Ik 1994 that the 
CotdstOAc commission appointed by de 
Klerktu investigate poliiical violence issued 
a repon accusing S AP dqiuiy c ommissKmer 
B Bsie Srmt and t wo other pol icc general s ol 
comphciiy in third force activities The 
ruvcIatioAs uiscd the question ol how much 
the state presideni himself had known ol the 
rok of his own army and police in siokmg 
up pol meal violence The Roihaoia had seen 
the prolifetationol secret agencies control led 
by a shadowy neiwoii of unaccvuntabJc 

securocrais —for example, the Civil Co 
openuion Bureau, and (he Directorate of 
Covert Coileciions both run by MI and the 
SAP death squad based at Vlakplaas De 
Klerk told the ANC secretary general Cynl 
Ramaphosa that ihe^ bodies had eica^ 
hu control II true this augured ill fur a 
future democraticalJy elected government 
h maybe hnwtsor thatde Kkrk had caata 
bbnd eye on actJ vibes svhich lud the politjcall y 
useful dfeu of disonenting the ANC and 
forcing iu supporters onto the defencivt 
The ANC leadership meanwhile had to 
vinke a diflicult balance between lU 
oncniaiion towards negotiaiiitg with the 
regi me and lU base in the vibraM democi atre 
mass movements that had emerged in the 
counc of the 1970s and !980s It was these 
movements which had forced de Klerk to 
the negotiating table, but their aspiiations 
towards radical soao-ecooomie change, 
honlility to the state, and emphasu oq demo- 
crvic deasion making and accountability 
comiaMly threatened to disrupt the pursuit 
of a seUkment with the government The 
ANC held Its first NMiona) Conference inude 
the country a generation m July 1991 
A new leadership emerged headed by 
Mandela as prestdew and Ramaphosa (former 
leader of the rmnefs* umon) as secretary- 
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fcnec^ with ^ auchority to ne|D(iitc. Bui 
the nak and file conitaivjy expreiaed 
tbar inpaiience with ihdr leadm* ourton 
and compromUea. For exim^, the ANCa 
agTBamaX.io the Prciona Muuiie of Anguu 
6,1990> to iu^)end (be armed itniggle caused 
fury ^moQg township dwelien suffchflf the 
tPP’s fine great assault on the Raitd. 

Id mantgiog these tensions the ANC 
leadership were aided by (harRevoUidohary 
Alliance, formalised in May 1990, with the 
SACP and COSATU. The link with the 
Communist Party dated back to ibe 1940s. 
For much of that time, however, the party 
was a predominantly exile urgaaisailon, 
particular! y influetiuid in M K. fiercely loyal 
to MoKow. and strongly Stalinist in UMogy 
and iwemal regime. An orthodox Stalinist 
stages iheory. according to which national 
liberation was disilnet to. and took 
precedence over socialiim. provided ihe 
SACP with (he ideological juxificaiion lor 
the olliamc. In the early and mid'lMSOs 
there were fierce political clashes between 
S ACP supporters urgu ing that the new unions 
should integrate I hemseivcs within an ANC* 
led coalition ami the so*called workensts*. 
who adviicaied the pursuit of independent 
class politics and a siroiegy which linked 
sucialihm ((» naiiunal liberauon rather than 
suhorriinating one to the other These 
divisions began to blur us the decade wore 
on. however, and the ANC’a influence inside 
COSATU grvw. The response nl the SACP 
secietary'gcncral. Joe Slovn. in the cau 
Ruiopean re volutions ol 1989—whuh he 
mode the occasion o 1 a (somewfui belated) 
criticiucul Stalinism and ihe party's previous 
I allure to cun I runt it-~hid the effect ol 
defusing the suspicions many (rade*unjoA 
activists had prcviouily had of the SACP. 
'fens ul thousands of these aiii v isis, incl uding 
most leading socialists wuhin COSATU. 
rallied to the SACP after Ji was unbanned 
in February 1990. Ibe SACP .seemed to he 
evolving iMo a rdaiively open mass party 
whose ideology was social^democnuc rattier 
than Marxist. In the unions also, (he view 
developed (hat the aim should be. not to 
ex propnaie cap! lal. but to use sune and uQtofl 
power 10 contain U and force it to become 
democratically account^le. Ibe popularity 
mCOSATU ofiheidcaof a 'social cnrKraci* 
implied (he developmcni ot a process i^ 
corporate bargaining in whicb big business 
and organised labour sought to define their 
intereeu witfain a coHabomive framework 
regulated by a democratic govemmem.'* 

Nev^beless. as serious negotiations got 
under way. both the NP and the ANC had 
to chan $ difficult course, since each had 
10 bring along with It a coostituency large 
sections of which were deeply suapickMiaof 
the entire process. If Mandela had to cope 
with a mass base impatiem for change and 
often under severe pressure from Inkaiha. 
de Klerk had to wage a running battle with 
a far right busy stoking white fears of mtyonty 


rule, k b sot airpnai^ therefore. th« the 
pursuit of a eoAstiiubootf aeitlemcsi s^ld 
have turned out to be ao protracted ud 
tortuous an affair. l&aMe to imerruptioos 
which often seemed to thieeien to bring the 
pf oteM to an cwL 

The firit round of nefotuKioes proper 
began on December 2CF21.1991. with the 
first rod sesaiun of the Convention of a 
Democrattc South Africa (CODESA) This 
forum embraced, ^art from the pnKipal 
acsors, the ANC 4Ad ihe NP. a widc-ipectnun 
of parties, bur m itw left (he PAC anf the 
Black ConsCiuuMK'v^ A/anlan People's 
OiganisaiiOA. and on the nghi Buihelezi 
Ithough not the IFP) and the CoAservaiive 
Party retused in participate. Imensive 
(bscussioos m tour u^iof groups {(flowed 
Ihe plenary seNswo (or CODESA 1. as it 
cane to be kruHivo). An impasse soon 
emerged. The ciMial issue concemed ihe 
nature of the trsAMiion to fulUblown non' 
ruiialdefflocrai) Tlw ANC wwed a rapid 
estahlishmeni of a popularly elected 
cunstituoit assembly to draw up the new 
coflbdiuticn aM appoint a democratic 
government (o rrunage (he transiixMi. Tbc 
NP. by cottias. jigued ihM the bulk of the 
consul ution should be settled by negotiation 
pnor 10 any eJeiiR«>. and sought a proinacted 
kad'Up to dcmcmic rule during which 
time (hr coumt) would be governed by a 
coalKioo of ihc main pvtiea—ot^ectives 
plainly intended to secure disproporiionMe 
white mfluau r .indiu minimise the auihortty 
the ANC could I Uim by virtue of Its popular 
support. The diviance between the two sides 
ensured that ibt second plenary session. 
CODESA 2. hchJ on May 15-16. (992. 
rapidly deadh^ki^ over the govemmeni's 
insistence ihai key constitutional clauses 
should be appivved in the consiiiuent 
as.vjnbly by a 7^ per cent maiurity. a measure 
ihat would in dl likelihood force (he ANC 
to respect [he NP'V wishes on these measures. 
In retrospect ii is clear that Je Klerk 
overplayed lus hand He had just won an 
important victory, having secured (he 
endorsement id his policy of seeking a 
seUlemenI with the ANC from 68.7 percent 
of those voting tn a white referawhjm held 
on March 17 Having defened the right, de 
Klerk seems ui have (bought that he could 
afferd to sducc/e the ANC. Bui. as Colin 
Eglin of tbc iiheral Demoenbe Party (DP) 
later told him. “in poKtics. H is not clevcf 
10 win everything'*.'’ 

The ANC reacted to the collapse of 
CODESA 2 hy Iminching a Mass Action 
Campaign, This tactic served (wo purposes: 
it put pressure on the government to make 
concessions, and it offoed a response to the 
widespread impabance among the ANCrank 
and ftle ai (he slow pace of n^otiaiions. 
Abeady onMaich IGDSATU hadthretfcned 
a campaign of ‘‘nass action on an 
unpreeedemed ^cale** unless the NP rt^me 
were replaced hy an interim government by 


the end €4* lune, Feelings were further 
heigbieoed when 42 people wem killed by 
TFP supporters in the Vaal townshif ^ 
Boipatong. amid aUegations of saeurky fbrea 
involvement Hw Johannesburg WteiiykMt 
called it "one massacre loo many"." Tlw 
slaughier ai Boipaiong brought tltt ai^ 
and frusttaoon among ANC supporters ovw 
two years of bloodshed on the Rand lo • 
head. In the aftennath Mandeli announced 
the ANC's withdrawal from CODES A Aflud 
an almosfrtiere heightened by a number of 
major strikes in the PWV region strategies 
im^ying a return lo confrontation with (he 
regime-^for example, the UiptigOption', 
a campaign of mass demonstrations designed 
to bhng de K lerk do wn^were hoily dabaied 
in ANC circles. 

Nevertheless, ihe ANC's campaign 
reached i is cli max no Augusi 3 >4.1992. wife 
a massive general strike lhai broughl oat 
four mill ton workers—an achievement that 
was all the more impressive since the Mack* 
cscluaivist wing of the movement, the PAC 
and NACTU, opposed the iiayaway. 
Mandela m a spe^ at a rally nuiside iha 
Union BuildiAgs. the seal of government In 
Preiona. signalled his wilhngneu lo racum 
to the negodaiing table; ''History will not 
forgi ve any of us i fthe search for fiice'SivIng 
formulae prevents us from find! ng ihe conn et 
responses which allow negouauons to be 
vucceisrully resumed". On August 22 (he 
iwo principal negoiiaion, Roelf Meyer for 
the government and Cyril Romaphoia for 
the ANC, officially met for the first lime 
since CODESA 2'i collapse The bulc 
M|ttaiion which had led in ibe firai place la 
(he great break of February 1990 remained 
valid: neither side saw any aliemailve to 
reaching i compromise with the other. 
Various developments served to nudge the 
ANC and the NP hack lowards each other. 
On iuiy 23 the US under'secrvuuy of state 
for African Affairs, Herman Cohen, publicly 
aiiacked the regime's pursuit Of a minoricy 
veto, declaring; "All aikt must recogniae 
the right of the tnajoniy to govern",'* The 
west's patience with de Klerk wasbegiiuufl| 
lo run out. On September 7 soldiers of dw 
'independent' Homeland of ibe Ciskei fired 
on ANC dcmonsiraiorii attempt ing to match 
on the Bantusian's capital. Bisho. Twertty^i 
eight people died. Ronnie Kasnls. an ANO 
SACP leader seen as a vocal xlvocaie of tlM 
Leipzig Option, was widely blamed foi 
lactKal errors that helped m^ie the mossacn 
possible; the adair was. tbetefore. a poUtied 
defeat for (he ANC's more militant wing,’ 

The cffecii ve resumption of ful Fscale thUt 
was macked by a summit between Maottel 
and de Klerk on Sqxcmber 22, 1992. i 
which a Record of Under standing was signed 
Though the measures the governmaoj 
promised to take against Inkaiha in Oiii 
agreement were not implemented, it wal 
widely seen as a retreat on the NP's pari 
Meyer and Ramaphosa intensively purautl 
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m tiM monihi. while 

<ieMie developed in ANC circtet 
clover the ldeft->-rirsi floeled by SACP 
ijdttjrman Joe Slovo—Uuu the ANC eccept 
}{*«jiuet cUiuses’—(emporafy conceuioiu to 
I white privilege in the new constitution—as 
a way ofevmg ihc iransiifon. This proposal 
was accepted ^ tlw ANC Nadonal Working 
Fuly on November IK. Hie ANC took a 
hjTilM Alep I n the same <li rcciion on February 
18 J 993 when, after prolonged negotinioni 
\Md agoniseej internal discussion, the 
noveinetii's Nutumil Executive Comnince 
^ approved u proposal for a five-year 
^' tnnsituinal giivcmcneni ol national unity 
"jvpresciuing aU parties which won either 
per cem or 10 per cent »l the vote in 
' elections m the const iiuent assembly. The 
ANC had thus accepted icmporury power* 
j sharing wiih ihc NP. These moves made 
f pouiMe a return to niund'lahlc talks atin>ng 
j, the parties On April 1.1993 ihc first session 
* of the new Mulii*Party Ncgutiating Forum 
(MPNF) was held. Tweniy*sia parlies wen 
t^fspresenieiJ. including, for ihe 11 m tune, 
both ihe PAC and the Conservative Party. 

At this stage, however, the nature ot the 
mnsiiion away from while rule remaitud in 
significant respecK undefined. Two crises 
in the fol lo wi ng year, in both cases invol vi ng 
4, dwifltcrveniion of the musses, hod a decisive 
. pffeci in proinoling u more JenKwraitc 
' soluilon favourable lo the ANC and the 
. oppressed majuniy. The l1r^i ol these enses 
came when Chris Hani. Genera) Seottary 
. of the SACP, was iissossinatcd on April 10, 
^ l993.iunusWulu/,an.uUi*i:ommum!uPulish 
y amigre.andriive Derby-Uwis, oCP leader, 
} were later convicied of his murder. Mani. 
formerJy u seruor figure in MK, was the most 
, popular ANC Iciukr after Mandelu himself, 
.jfld had an espociuhy strong conuitucncy 
' among the more radical youth and workers, 
({is death provoked an enunnnus and 
coovulsive. potentially uncontmllablc wave 
. of mger among black South Africans, 'fhe 
,ANC alliance mounted vahuus proiesi 
actions, including two stays ways. Much more 
\^elTacljveJ)f than the previous year’s Mass 
^ Action Campaign, (he popular response to 
yHani's assassination demonsitaled the 
mnuDesue strength of the ANC'a support 
^>areong the black majority; it also indicated 
indispensable role of the ANC leadership 
. in channelling and cnnirolliiig the masses’ 
' .aapinnions for change. Signiticaiuly. it was 
Mandela, noi de Klerk. \\ho appeared on 

S vision after Hani s death lo appeal for 
n Patti Waldmeir of the London 
aneiaf Tifryi describes the assassinaimn 
.ftt ‘‘pennanently tilting the balance in the 
...ANC’a favour and allowing them toeauact 
r .the erueial eoncessiQQ that elections would 
<;be held on April 27 11994] •' 

Farther coocBOiions by the goverruneni 
[‘v^lowed, The Interim ConstituUon fiuUly 
IkPsowM by tfc MPNF on Novernher 17* II, 


1991 fefTW aM o( dse NT's ot^vn. 
One-penoA. one>voleekeiioBs to a NaiHMttl 
Aiseinbly and lo nine provtodal Icgulatucta 
would be held on April 26-28. 1994. The 
AisemUy would, toother with a SerMe 
consiiiing of 10 repreaeDtaaives of each 
province, act as a conalittieitf assemWy 
required lo draw up a pomaaent cunstiiuiion 
by a (woHhinb majority within live yeara. 
I^nngihis penod.agovenuBem ttf national 
uoiiy representing all parties with jt least 
5 per cent of Ihe vote would hold ofTwe 
under a pressdeni elected by the As^enMy. 
Sinular arrangemenu would operate at the 
provincial level. The disUtbuiion ut powers 
hetweeo provincial and ccntnl grwommeiu 
favoured the Utter, In this andotk'i respects 
the ItUerimConsliUiUon favoured I iK ANC'h 
goal of aa rapid as possible a move towards 
a sy&iem of govemmeni in which the will 
of the m«uoriiy would be subjeci only to the 
kinds ol rcsi riel ion normal m liberal 
democracies, notably an ewrciKiicd Bill of 
Rights. De Klerk ai the very lao minute 
made a final stand lo demand Hut ihe cabinet 
lake imporuni deciiKMU by a two-thirds 
majority, bm Mandeb refused u> give way. 
"Power-thanng? Madibacnckcil him“.one 
ANC leader cummenied (’Mudiba* is 
Mandela’s clan-name).^' 

Hiere remni ned, howevkr. one vi*ry aenous 
obstacle to a dcmocmiic outcome in .South 
Africa. On Ihc far right a coaJiiiofl of all 
ihuK forces wiih ■ vested iMcicvt in the 
preservai on of apartheid emerged. Formed 
in October 1992 as the Concerned South 
Africans’ Omup (renamed the Krcednm 
Alliance a year later), this embraced. on the 
one hand. Buihcleei and the IPT together 
With the go^emmenU of two 'indepenikni’ 
Homelands., Bophuihaiswana and Ciskei. 
and. on the iAfiet, the white fai nghi. 

iTic black reaction to Ham’s assa.ss)naiion 
caused a gnuvte prurto sweep 1 hrough I aige 
sections of the white population. At his 
funeral, Peter Mokaba. leader of ihc ANC 
Youth Ixigue. led the crowd u chanis of 
’Kill the Boer! Kill the Pamer!’ Hie ncsi 
day. on Apnl 21. a Commlliee of Generals 
was formed by four letired senior niiliiary 
and police officers headed by Constaod 
Viljoen. former chief of (he SAOF, 
Subsequently the Afrikaner Votksfrooi 
< A VF) was formed uiakf Viljoen’«leadership 
to unite the highly fragirwnied while extreme 
right in opposition lo nutforiiy ruk and to 
win a while Voiksiatu (people’s state) in 
vriiich (he iradi lionsof Afrikaner nationalism 
could condnueundisiufbed. Hk involvement 
of such respected military Hgnres as Viljoen 
make it more likely that armed while 
resistance to the oew Constitution^ 
constantly thrcalcrud by the AWB’s Sinister- 
comic leader EugeneTcrre'BUiclie—would 
take place with the supporyw etemenis of 
Ihe SAP and (he SADF. At the same time, 
the IF? continued 40 dei nunH fiieilt capacity. 


in both is bone base of K waZuhtfNatal md 
the key PWV t^kio. to cause m^tem. The 
lowftshipt and squatter aettlemants of the 
Bast Rand woe the scenes of eapttiaily 
terrible violence between ANC and lidisha 
sig^porteninihecourseof I993«ideariy 1994. 

The ANC and (he KP, now, along with 
the other parties to (he constitutional 
senlcmeni. represented on the Hansitional 
Executive Council (TEC) responsible for 
managing (he lcad*up to the election, found 
themselves confronted vridi an extremely 
dangerous problem. The Freedom Alliance 
threatened to boycou (be elections—a threat 
which the govemmenis of KwaZulu. 
Bophuihatswsna, and Ciskei had the power 
to enforce over • significant portion of South 
Africa. Moreover, reports proliferated of the 
involvement of the AVF’i burgeoning 
military wing In training and arming Inkaiha 
units with the aim of mounting armad 
rcviuance to the government that would be 
decied in April. The ANC leadership’s 
response was to involve the Freedom Alliance 
in further negotiations where they were 
offered concessions designed to persuade 
them to end their boycott. On February 21, 

1994 amendmenisiothelMerimCon^iilulion 
were agreed which Increatcd the provirwcs' 
powers and recognised white ’minority 
rights’ hy providing for a council whose aim 
would Ire to explore the possibility of a 
seporatisi white \x>lkiraai. 

The Weekly Mai! und Guardian acerbicall y 
commented 

The Freedom Alliance panics.. had already 
rejected the concessions. Senior ANC 
membenadmiusij thai they had walked ’yet 
another mile* lo accommodate mirniriiy feum. 
^nly the NP was smiting. 

The new concessions accepted hy ihc 
country’s negotiators in fact satisfied NP 
demands more than anyone cise’s, including 
the Freedom Alliance parlies', 
ha (he (Inc time the NP will now be able lo 
claim some' VKtarm* si the negotiating lahle.^' 

Once again it was the intervention of the 
masses which decisively tilted (he balance 
of favour of a democratic solution. At the 
beginning of Mareh growing discontent in 
(he Rophuthatswana Homeland developed 
into a general insurrection. Hie regime of 
president Lucas Mangope had been resisting 
the BaniusUn’s reincorporalion into South 
Africa and refusing to allow the dections 
to be hdd on its lemiory. Civil servants and 
industrial workers went on strike over 
economic issues such as wages aind pensions. 
They were joined by siudeots, a group wUh 
a kmg history of opposition to Mangope. 
The turrung'poirK in she rising came wlieo 
tire B^uOiaiswana Defence (BDF) and the 
police mulinled. A desperate Mangope 
appealed to Viljoen for help, Vi^n sent a 
force of perhaps as many as 3.000 armed 
AVP suppofien. TTiey included soma SOO 
ouirighi AWB fascisis. who went on (he 
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nrpp^c m MmAiUto, the Homdmd't 
Capita IV reacted by (efQ5U^ to 
obey (heir^oveniineitt'f ocdm to Mpply the 
AVF with heavy wei^ons. and hy dnvmg 
the AWfi ofl the sinets The AVF fo<te'i 
Lommander, CoJoiwI ien BrtyteiAach a 
veteran ot the Nunibtan w«ir then tktided 
to withdraw trom Bophuih^twana Three 
ngltt'Wingcn. tni.ludjngan AWB 'gcncal' 
were ki I kddunng the retreat, whitetelevi Mon 
cameras reirOnJed their la>t momeniv for a 
world audience ** 

Hx consequences ol the Bophuthitiwana 
mini were momentous The symbolic 
«r|mricanceoHheM|hiol Terre Blanche** 
strutting Morm troopers beggmgineifeciually 
for tbeir lives lor million* ol black South 
Alnein* used to countless huimliaiions at 
white hand* cannoi be unUerestinwcd The 
image ol the white lar right's reputedly 
awceonx power wa* shattered lorever The 
nsing's more immediate practical impact 
waaleltvcrv quickly RicSADP intervened 
in Bop hurhaiswana to re store order butihe 
Homeland wasincHecC rcinvorporatcd into 
South Aiiica under the admimsuanon ot 
two commissioners appointed hy the TIC 
Within day* the regime ut Colnnel Oupa 
C<}0/u had been overthrown by a similar 
lining in the Ciskei Meanwhile OciKral 
Viljocn already uncomlnnahlc with the 
exoemism ol idlies such as Terre Blanche 
and CP IcaJci herdie Hartaenburg, broke 
with the AVF and launched the freedom 
fioni lo conte«t the elections in (Mder to 
deiTiiindMic support lor a while \otk%taai 
The freedom Alliance hitherto so 
threatening collapsed like a house ot cards 

I his kit Buthekai vill hoycorung the 
circiions 1l>e Iurmidable threat represented 
by Inkatha wds underlined as violence 
escalated in Kwa/iilii/Natal Amid extra 
oidinary scenes on Mereh 27 cigtM people 
died in a gunhai i le be* wccn guards and 1 0 OOO 
IF? dcinonstraiors ouisidc the AHC head 
quarters in JohanncsNiig But the usings in 
Buphuihaiswana and theC iskei encouraged 
ihc ANC leadership to take a much tougher 
line with Ruthekai They supported the 
government s decision tu declare a Stale ol 
Emergency >ii Natal on Maah 31. though 
(he very limned deployment ot (he $ADF 
in the province made little ditterence to the 
daughter 98 peoplediedin poll Ik a) violence 
in KwaZulu/Natal in the firxi week ol the 
Emergency^'In (he event it« ps the tacttcal 
(kill ot key ANC negoiialors. notably 
Ramaphou and Slovo, which finally broke 
Butheleai’s opposition to the pull 1 wo steps 
were crucial Find, dxy (with the help ot 
the NP chief negouator, Meyer) eflectivdy 
sabotaged the attempt at miemaiional 
mediaiiun^ane ol Buthcle/fs key 
demand*—by Henry Kissinger and Lord 
Carrington The rapid departure Irom South 
Alncaotthesdlwo wonhie^ wa* according 
to Sulvo, "decisive in showing Buthok/i he 


had replied the eod Cl# (hp road" Secoodly. 
the AHC eoehdly coiMd the Zulu king. 
Goodwill Zwdiihirtt. a Bfure of enormous 
symbobc importance ■> aU Zulu-speakcr* 
but btheno thorougMy under hit pnme 
mmitier's thumb (rffennf fum the rate ot 
cunmiuMona] mcmadt oi KwaZuliyNacal 
and an indepcndcm oscome (Buthderi hwl 
tightly controlled the royal pursC'Stnngs) 
Deserted by his king, and under sever e 
pressure from IfP moderates Bulhele/i 
finally a^eed at i summit with Mandela and 
de Kkrfc oo A|wil 19 (o partmpae m the 
elecuotts The hux wai set lor the ANC's 
mumph** 

III 

Results and ProapacU 

Hie actual CimikKi of the ckctions was 
rtmaikable hnth lur iu di*organi*aCion and 
tor ihe absence ut violence The ekctiofls 
were chaoticalls run *0 much *o that they 
had to be eaterskd lor anocher day in pans 
otihecouMry V inou* lacmn seem to have 
been icsponsibk the speed with whnh the 
elections wen sci up. the entry of the IfP 
only j week hi lore polling and the 
ineapmence anJ ifwompeience I and perhaps 
downri^i miluc in the case ol some 
oMicials) ol IK Imtcpcndeni Flecioral 
Commission (Ilf.) charged with lunning 
the whole aliur * Throughout all the 
rcsultingiOnfuM wiiheMickrruasespstKnilv 
waited for iN momcM when they could 
linally have ihcu say At least thev did not 
have to sullcr i he paroiysm ot kil 11 ng 1 hat 
had been widily predicted A senes ol 
bomb esplosmns on the Rand during 
eleaiion wttk did cause 21 deahs, but (hey 
came lo an dnupt hall when (he 8AF 
arrested ^2 memhen ol the AWB s 
paramiliiary >NU.rganle including sevcial 
ol Icne RIarvhi s chief lieutenants * Far 
mure nutewtuthv however was the lac i that 
(he election proceeded peacefully in 
KwaZulufNaial Ihncastdoubioniheclnims 
olihoaesuchasihcOifurdpolitKal scientist 
R W Johnson (in his case from a stan^xunt 
sympathetic tu (he IFP) that' Ink^ha and 
ANC forces afi i.()ually guilty ol killing idle 
iisolher* On HuvinJysis, according to whKh 
*1haANC Inkahahaideisasifugglebeiwccn 
two equally nifhlesv brands of African 
oaiionalism' «inc would expect both sides 
to continue to proseoste the war for lemtnry 
and votes nghi up to the end of polling ' 
Infaci assom isButhete/iendedhishoyccai 
of the elections, the Wiling s«^>pcd in 
KsvaZuhifNaijI wku^ slrongly sitggesied 
that the bloodshed o( the previous mmihs 
hadhecnaconscqueaccoithediid * strategy 
ol using violence tn order in force beuer 
(emu Irom ihe ANC and the NP 
The results when they were eventually 
announced on May A. ddayed hy yei more 
lECbungling cunfltTDedihe ANC*s popular 


maodaie Its share of the vote. ■ A2 6 per 
cent, was not far short of the two-thirds 
msyoniy which would have given it alacrly 
free hand in wnimg the final conteituuun 
The NP came secc^ with 204 per cent, 
Inkatha won 10^ per ceni rhr Freedua 
Front 2 2 per cent (he DenKicMi> Party 1 7 
per cent and the PAC I 2 per ccm ^ The 
geographic distribution ol ihe different 
panics voces suggests ihai lu a large extent 
the ckcioraie polarised along riciil Imea, 
Alncans voting 1 nr the ANC whites lor ihe 
NP There sverc however two sigmficiM 
excepiions^-the two provinces out ot the 
total ol nine which the ANC tailed lo capture 
Ip? narrowly won Naul with 41 per com 
ol the vote the ANCs share was 32 7 per 
cent the NP s M 4 per cent The result 
undnubccdly reBccied Inkaiha s entrenched 
position in the province 1 wo othci factors, 
however ofso played some part First, there 
wat evidence ol widespre kI election fraud 
an irr report of Not ihcm Natal cited cases 
orhaIkH bnxsiulling the lnrccd removaf of 
ffC oIIkioJs and ANC agents Irom ballot 
siatmns in KwaZulu the transfer ui voting' 
staiioAs in Inkatha i out rolled areas ond Che 
issuing ol lempoijfv voter cards to 14 and 
14 year okfs by ihe Kwa/ulu aulhonties 
Scxnmlly the ANC- organisatKviallydivided 
into three regions in Naial and pohliuilty. 
polarised between moderates such as Jacoby 
Zuma ANC candidate lor the provincial; 
premiership and militants like the lough 
bulinisi vcician Haciy Cwola—ran a poor 
campaign the Wtekh Mati and Ouariutn 
reported 

The realilv is ihai the ANC tailed to mount 
ongoing door to dooi campaigns in securei 
areas with the exerptim of KwaMashu | 
On ekcimn days the ANC failed to get iiij 
voteis to Ihc polls There v^erc also no ANCj 
pany agents ai some polling stations in ANCl 
Ufonghotds and in «Hbvi cases ihrvse pfesqtfj 
were youths By ^ontrasi prominent IFPI 
leaders look a teniial mk in gening ptoptel 
idenliiicalion foi ihcirpeople and cnsurin|l 
they goi lo the polls' | 

[he ANC miiiontl leadership decided irf 
any case to xcept the result m Nai^i 
Accurding tu 7hf Frnamrof Tunes I 

t oca! ANrutfrcialsaicscKa/ningloul pt^l 
and they are almost seriainly ngfu. ihteJ 
were nodouM many pell) I rouds and pertiapJ 
some grand ones m the province But iM 
ANC snatumalleadirshiphascilherdecide^ 
(n ascept ihat its hands too were not cleang 
or moreptausihly tiic A NC simply acceptea 
that ithad inconcGde (hcproviKc loInkBtbiS 
ot fcopaidise the whole cleciion " I 
Use only other province to i cmsi the A Nu 
landslide was the Wcstrtn (ape Here th* 
NP won 44 2 per ceni ol the vote, the AN<S 
11 percent and ihe DP herrof thetraduiol 
ol Cope liberalisin a meic 6 8 percent Tm 
NP under ihe leadership ol Hemus Knefl 
the hardnuseJ outgoing minister iit law ani 
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^isntor. ran a cui^aifn deiipwd (o pkiy oa 
fears of Coloured people, who nuke op 
per cenc of the province's pofwlatioo. 
AsronjsNngly. given the sufTering inflicted 
on Coloureds under apartheid, many of them 
were willing to forget the past and back the 
Nationalists. Thor readineaa to do so may 
reflect the socio-economic siruenire of the 
Western Cape, where Coloureds lend to 
predominate in the more skilled manual 
occupations, while Africans, if foitunaie 
enough to be employed at ill. are usually 
found in ihe lowes(*pald jobs. The NP seem 
10 have been able lo expitut ihe iiuecurities 
of Coloureds in an area which had since 
overthe past decade a huge influx of Africans 
into Ihe vast sprawl of squatter camps arouixl 
Capo Town. Coloureds were eiKouragcd lo 
believe that <iidy by voting NP could they 
protect (heir homes and jobs from the 
invading African hordes. 

The NP's appeal lu a disiinct Coliiured 
Identity did not always work. In the Northern 
Cape, over hulf of whose population is 
Coloured, ihe ANC won 50 per cent of the 
voie, compared to the NPW 40,7 per cent, 
and the freedom Front's 6 per cent. The 
tong-standing paiiema of tkiiI dominatinn 
In this area, long a stronghold of labour- 
repreuivc agncuJuire may have encouraged 
Coloureds to back the ANC against their 
white masters Certainly, in the four 
predominantly rural northern provinces— 
the Orange Free State. Northern Transvaal. 
Eastern IVansvaal, and the North'West— 
die ANC won gigantic ma^rities. The South 
African ftlatteland. where white landownen 
had ruled with the sanction of church and 
atate. expchcnced a politica) revolution as ihc 
rural labourers who had (ill then been forced 
to remain silerK swept the ANC inio office at 
both provincial and noiionaj Icvd. As Mandela 
told the South African people on April 24. 
■a voting suutcd: "This is your day". 

' Poliiicnl revolution look place, of course, 
at the national level » well: Mandela’s 
Inauguration as pre.sideni on May 10 
symbolised this transformation, But to what 
exieni would ihe assumption of ofTice by (he 
ANC lead lo a significant Improvement in 
the lives ot ihe oppressed and exploited 
majority? The composition of the 
govemmeni suggested a policy of careful 
reform. In which great efforu would be 
made to reassure white opi nion. The Inte nm 
Constitunon required (he new guvonment 
be a coalition: the NP's and the TFP's shares 
of (he vote entitled them lo cabinei posts. 
Mandela, however, went further than was 
required of him, by retaining Derek Keys, 
the outgoing finance minister in de Klerk's 
govemmeni. The FatofKiai Times reported 
that Mandela made this decision "(djespite 
opposition from within his own African 
National Congress", and that in doing to he 
delighied investors, businesunen and white 
South Africans... Nothing else would have 


pwatiltf ll¥(iini(%wnriit not m Mmioa 
recgakaigSoiiihA f ri c aas m fbis ctfiiidirBwu 
to free market eeMOmict and political 
mod cfUk m. Agiia and igaia. Mr Mandela 
has stramed the aeed m restore business 
coafldance and eoract forega inveeoneat. 
Yesterday he took ihe nos coocreic stops 
possible tow a rds ecldeviag those goals.'* 

Indeed, so successful had Mandela’s 
wooing of capital already been even before 
the elcciwfi that a poll coounssioned by Ihe 
WeHty MmI and G^r4ime(» hundred lop 
bu.'Uness leaders revealed that 68 per ccM 
backed him for ptesideM. and opposed lo 
32 per COM who supported de Klerk "Keys’s 
reientioA as finance miidstor was a step 
towards further consotldabng ihe ANC'r 
relationship with big busmen Cnnsisteni 
with the broader policy of recoocilialiM of 
which this wa« part was Mandela's priisc 
at bis inauguraiion for de Kkrk, second 
deputy president in the new government. 
Mandela invoked the language of Afncan 
naiioruiliftm, calling ihe NP leader "one of 
the greatest vms of our soil" ** Hie same 
approach was evidcnl in Mandela’s 
appoiMmeni of Buiheleti as nunisicr ol 
home affairs. The bulk of the cabinet, 
however, W8^ composed of ANC members. 
Here the disirihuuon of portfolios reHectcd 
(he inOuenceof what the WtHh Matt called 
"an old'Khool'iie exile’s nriwork". a,s 
opposed to rhe younger garMrai KOI of loaders 
who had emer^ i n the VDP ami the uniims 
in (he 19h0s. Thus Thabo Mheki, long¬ 
standing ANC head of informaiion and 
foreign affairs, was appointodtu the keyposi 
of nm deputy pre s ident and effective pn me 
minister. Ramaphosa the other candidate for 
the posiiiun, chose to stay outside the 
government and concentrate on his job as 
ANC secretary •general. Alfred N/iv his 
notonosuf y incompcicni predecessor, whom 
Ramaphosa had ousted In 1991. was 
appointed foreign minister. Nevertheless, 
dx lfrohtyiM<Bfno(ed."|(Jhcre is no ev idence 
that these internal dynannes reflect any 
ideological or siraiegic divide—merely a 
paying of personal debts and pursuit of 
individual vendenas*'.” 

Intereti n^y. some of (be most advcniurnus 
appointments were made in the area of 
economic policy. Akc Ervin, a veteran trade- 
union leaderaod perhaps the key intellectual 
influence on the tvorfcen* movtiueni, was 
appointod deputy lirunce imoister to serve 
as what one cabinet tnemher called a 
'watchman' over keys.* In an even more 
strategic postwn was JayNasdoo.et-genenl 
secretary of COSATTI. who was appointed 
minister without portfolio in the stale 
pre si dem* s office, with respoosiNhry for (he 
Reconstruction and DevelopatoM Programme 
(RDP). The RDP was dre wn economic 
plank in the ANC's electM pfatform. It 
proposed a sera of mcisuRS which during 
the life of the National A isemMy could begin 


to addpre pere^tibke inprovemeus in (he 
mverial situadon of dm poorest Sooth 
Africans-'for exam^e, (be constructirei of 
a million bouses lo five years—withwt 
requiring signlficani increases in laxation or 
in stile regulation of (be economy. The 
funding of the programme was a maiief of 
controvesy fr^ the start, with the NP 
arguing (hai ii would in fact require substantial 
tax increases. After the electii^ die National 
Insthuie for Economic Policy (formerly the 
ANC’s own Macroeconomic Research 
Group) came up witii estimates according to 
which the RDP would cost some 13S billion ^ 
rand (nearly $ 37 bilhon) over five yean, 
though much of the cost could, (he institute 
believed, he covered from improved public 
vector efficiency and cuu in apanheid 
programmes.*'* 

The first weeks of (he new government 
indicated ibe kind of difTicullies it now 
confronted. A report recommending dial 
MPx be paid market'relaied salaries met 
with wideipread indignation in the unions 
and Ihe ANC'uligned Suuih Afncan Nalinntl 
Civics Organisation. The gap between the 
16,000 rand (nearly $ 5.000) a month which 
MPs would be paid if the report were 
implcmenied and Ihc 900 rand ($ 246) basic 
minimum for public sector workers was 
simply iduaopt^e to many ANT supporters. 
Ctmirovmy sImi surrounded the surge In 
iltegal land i«izures hy homeless people. 
Informal squaiter xeiilemcniv had been 
burgeoning in the PWV region for several 
years, hut many of the homeless seemed to 
haveiakcnihc ANC s victory as cue to occupy 
empty land. The declviofi of lohanncsburg 
City Council to destroy a shack seitlement 
at Liefde en Vrede. leaving several hundred 
squatters homele.vs on one of Ihe coldest 
ni^s of the harsh Highveld winter, caused 
considerable indignation. The government 
response was ambivalent. PWV provincial 
premier Tokyo Sexwalc condemned the 
evictions, but the national hou.sing minister, 
SACP chairman Joe Slovo, said that some 
of the land invasions were bei ng orchestrated 
"by outsiders who do not have the best 
interciU of fibe squoners] at heart", and the 
provincial land minisliy claimed that the 
occupations could "create aclimaieconducl ve 
to "Third Force' exploitation".*'' 

It is easy enough lo see disputes of this 
kind as consequences of theconflicl between 
the policies of a government harshly 
constrained by circumstances and (he 
unrealistic expectations of its ni^rorters. 
But (hinp are not so sim^e. Tmdittonally 
(he ANC and its all ies had drawn adirtincikm 
between national llbcratJon and socialism, 
dial i s. between political and socio-economic 
innsformaiion. The struggles of (he 19$0a 
had. however, fused the two. The political 
rhetoric and fhe forms of organisation that 
had developed in the unions, the civic 
associations, and the youth and student 
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coQficcM^volved ^viaf •Mcial c w ani 
tp political. demuKb; the vef7 cBObilislo| 
powa of moveownu ajtMc from (hdt 
suppoRen* mMerial frievnees u wdl a* 
their seue of political axcluilon. The 
conaciousi^ lhai emerged in the 19M did 
not vanish in the 19901. Od the c o ntrary, 
u provided the moM powerfaJ impolee behi^ 
the ANC‘s lucceeiftd electoral campaign. 
Mandda and hie minislere were now trying 
to restrain the very movement that had 
brought them to ofRce. 

The uniofu are likely to play an important 
role in the conflicts which ^vdop in ibii 
si luaiion. It i s hard to think of another major 
revduUoiiary national iat cnovemeM that was 
u dependent on the organised working clue 
as the ANC has become. The organitaitonai 
mfraiirucnire provided by COSATU was 
essentid to sustaining the ANC in the late 
19110a end early 1990a: community'based 
organiiaUuns such as the civics never 
recovered from the impact of the 1986 State 
of Emergency, and ihedevelopmem of ANC 
branches wax disrupted in some pans of die 
ctniniry by the Inkatha lerrnr. TheconinhU' 
tionof the unions to providing the ANC with 
aomeofiisablexi perionnelalsobcari noting 
Ex'umonisis in the government include nor 
merety Naldou and brwin, hut Sidney 
Mufamadi. minister of safety and secunty. 
Rsmapbosa developed his negututfing skills 
ns a miners' leader. The electrons creamed 
off many other union aclivisix who stood as 
ANC candidates. The WeeUyMoit reported. 

No fewer thiin 50 leaders of ihe Cnngresa 
of Souili African Trade Unions, including 
ihe rederaiion’s general secretary, seven of 
Its nine regional secretaries and eight 
secretaries uf its afrilitie unions, have been 
absorbed by the naiional and regtonal 
governmenit/' 

It does not follow that the relationship 
between the govemcneM and the unions will 
neceisaniy be s harmonious one. It is me 
that, as we have already seen. COSATU 
moved towards boih advocating and 
participating institutionalised corporate 
bargaining at the end of the 1 990»^a process 
that began with discussions involving 
COSATU. NACTU. the NP government, 
and employers' repfesentatives over union 
laws. Uien eaiend^ into a broader National 
Economic Pbrum. and could be eajwcied to 
develop further with ANC in office. Bui the 
unions were pulled in another dtrodlon aa 
well, by (heir own rank and file, concerned 
hoihtodefeodeKisitng wages and conditions 
andto secure improvements under tte new 
government. The Traiuitional Cxccuiivc 
CouAci I' s appeal for a strike truce during the 
ekoums fel I on deaf ears. A wave of strikes 
followed the ANC's victory, notably in the 
former Homelands and on (he minea. 
ibfloaiAg the degree to which workem had 
been emboldened by the ANC'i victory. If 
popular Impatience with the pace of change 


in the now Sdtfi Africa eafgas il lanoe 
ID be refl ee a ed paniculacty de^y within a 
union mo veoieas that basdevdoped powerful 
tndiiiona oi iaak*ind*fne deoKtcncy. 

Perhaps the be« way of aumning this up 
is with theoMslogaAorthe libesdkmauuggle 
in Soulhere Africa: a Ua» eatukua; the 
struggle goes on. The grett risings of the 
1970i and 1980a have KUeved oiw great 
victory. The ANC now has lea handa on the 
levers of political power (Uiough how 
securely remains lo be seen, given the 
presence ofiheNP and iheIPP in the cabinet, 
and (he fact thd the saoK generals command 
ihe army and police as did under de Klerk). 
How effectivdy the ANC uses this power 
U likely to depend tn the eatcni to which 
the movemeec whiLh brought H to office 
remains mobilised lighting to irvislate (he 
political viciory into nmcreM improvements 
in people’s liva. And within Ihtf movement 
the dtbsles whidi raged in the 1970s and 
1980s—over race anJ clam, socialism and 
national libervion. wurkerr* organisaiion 
and popular coalitHX) ^an likely to revive, 
in new forms, and alongside new 
controversies as well The outcome of ihese 
debates, and the si niggles with which they 
Will he linked u likely lo determioe whcth« 
the hopes raised hy the ANC’s viciory arc 
fulfilhd. or wheihR instead South Africa 
becomes another vatc study in the failure 
of national liberal Mm in (he (hi id world.*^ 
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Devaluation, Liberalisation and Siructural 
Linkages between India’s Foreign Hrade 

and National Income 


SvMttda Stn 

HiraBy* M^diop^dhyay 

rhe ^tru4 lurat Unis hnwifn a drvthpmg counir\‘\ fotetgH iradi MtMraruidomestK fconornYhavt A rmetalb^nng 
on the resuti\ hkety to be achtesed frv trade ttberaUxatvm and t utftncs dev<tlmtion Ihe^e Unks art often overlooked 
Ihii paper provides a tnat n> model ttf the Indum economy based on a tpeiijtcation of the itnterurat Unkagti among 
GOP expttrts and tmpoi tt. usmg data for rhe period f^7S d9 end int s to identify the repercui uonj of trade and i xchangt 
rote i>ohc\ (.hanger on the trade defu n and GNP 


1 

IntrodiKtjon 

FOR j developing country (he Mruclural 
Me hei wLxn Its loicmn (i«i^ MXOtf ^nd the 
domestic ticopomy hive n cructJ bearing, 
ebpctiolly tn torms id iIk rCMiks achieved 
hy ii p4cUige <i 1 polic) rvloons rypicdlly 
(1^ {at(C4 locludvs t(<uk liheidlisation 4ikl 
cunen^y dcv.ilueiions tTtis demdnsis <i 
11 K di ion o( iIh noruic oi ihesc siruc lur^l 
links in terms ot 4 mikm ccniHtmic model 
which utkev note ol these relations These 
ftkpecis however orcsiunciimesuvcrkiofccd 
in the jvdildhic iKerdUire 
An eitcinpi ts nude in (he present paper 
to ovcKume siHh lacunae \n onilysis by 
providing d macro model of (he Indun 
economy sshich is based on a specilKdhon 
of these siruciural linkdges between COP 
exports and impoits Ddta rclaiihg lo the 
Indiancconumv lor 197^ H9 have been used 
liW the puiposc ol an CLonomctnc testing of 
ihc model [he period chosen includes the 
years old hherolisedrcpme which began 
in l9hS 86 tHcccdedby ihc earlier years cd 
a Irodcfcgimc (197^ 74 to 19H4 85)when 
cofiirols were relatively prominent 
Uher ihsMiori tn India has been marked by 
both devaluoiinn ot the rupee and wide 
ranging trade dctontrols 

rhe mtfdel set up m Section II ot the 
paper specifies the paticen ol UructurdJ 
linkages between India s GNP exports and 
imports in lums ol a simulumcotis equation 
system rhe speciltcoiion as can be seen 
from on ecunomcinc testing ol the mosid m 
Section Ml enables us lo tdendly the 
repercussions nt policy changes on ihc sire 
ot India strode deficit and GNP An attempt 
has been made to quaniiiy the nei etlect ol 
real dcpreuation ol the rupee (changes m 
RERj on (he three variables m terms ui the 
sinicuiral leTationa specified in the model as 
awhule rinolly we explore the possihdmes 
of parametric shiits m the funcuuiu! lonns 
1 elating 10 the three respective vonables as 
could resuli from liherabsaiion elfoiis 
<excludingdevaliiaiHin)underihe liberalised 


repmc Tvidcntly Ihe exercises situaie the 
rcccM policy chafes m the ccoAomy by 
having 11 < lerence to the poiicm ol suveui rol 
interdependence between ihe dilfcreni 
ocirvitiesoipfoducuoQ expniisandimpons 
A crucial aspect of our approach wluch is 
reflected in die cpeci5caiK>ii cri the model 
deceives here a speual mcniHin Analysis 
ol Ihc sirucUuol bciwccn CDP and 
loreign tr Kie in (hi s paper 1 csts oa the nodon 
(lut impods and exports con be re^^xctivcly 
treated is diita and indKcci inputs Ui the 
prosiuctioA process in ihc economy While 
impons pnivKie ihe physic i1 inputs needed 
tor produciion in the domcetR etonomy 
exports indirectly provide lor (hem by 
proc ui 1 ng (he requisite I mvice from ohcood 
Treating expons as well as 1 mports ox inputs 
to (he aggregoie production pros css 1 ndicMcc 
a marked departure Irom (he convenuorul 
demand delKicncy models whcic loreign 
trade is reckoned m terms ol iis demand 
generating capacity In India with export 
comings or import paymems each torming 
less than 10 per cent of the country s GDF 
It IS prubobly legiiimaie to underplay the 
demand genoonng/represking rok ol the 
trade boJorKc in (he economy Exports 
hoswever play a crucial role in providing 
exchange comings winch supplement the 
country s import copauty With moderate 
tu high degrees t>! dependence on imported 
inputs the cnuniiy s production pmcecs may 
thus come to a hah if (he Mows ol imports 
ore intcmiptesl Ihik u typical in acounuy 
with atm eignexctur^boUlenc k nnewhere 
exports serve as indirect inputs fn ibo 
productive system With external debt and 
debt related contractual obligations 
increasing relative to (he domestic output 
and export earmnes net inflows ot exicrrwl 
liiunce lends 101 ifsr ofl Bxporu have on 
odUiuorui signihcancoundersuch utuotjons. 
by provKhngU k linaoce needed lor oddibona] 
importx For a country like India where (he 
poieMialsoC alargrhomenutieiolttrt remain 
unexploccd because of Mfc ditficulues ot 
inunctng imports which ore vn^ to the 
production process exports tend to have 


viamficance more as a foreign exchange 
earner than a demand generating activiiy 
Viewing loreign trade ix ■ supply 
tproduciion) augmenting ruher than os a 
^mond gerKfating/controciing (actor also 
oMecis Ihe implications of imporunt policy 

changes li ke the deprec laiion oTfocol cuncTKy 
on the domestic ecoiMiny It has been pointed 
mil ihoi devaliioiion may turn oul 10 he 
comracdonory de*ptlc an iirqimvod im'.* 
balance when a rcdisirihuiion ot uutpgt from 
wages to prulils (and rents) in ihe domestic 
economy cauiec an upward shift m the 
aggregate savings propensiiy | Krugrrein and 
Taylor 1978| Ihe reasoning hnwever is 
based on (he ettecH ot devaluation on 
aggregate eUmand than suppls In leims ol 
our argument devaluaiion may (urn oui to 
be c ontrouiimary by curtail ing the availoNlity 
of impucic and hence Ihc supplyol oggregaie 
ocMpul This may happen when dcvalnoiion 
causes advene movemenia in the feTmc ot 
trade n| the country thus 1 educing (he volume 
ol imports which Ihc country con a rturd fhe 
sequence has been earlier dcsciihed by us 
as an impon*led GDF c ompression which 
in Lhe present coic is iiiggcred off by 
devaluation (Gytfason 1983 and Sen and Das 
1991] In a similar morner liberalisation 
measures (other than exchange rate 
adjustmcnis) also can have contracdoaory 
eflectsnci domestic GDF by raising iheimport 
content ot output when the measures have 
no poHlive effect on export earnings A 
umilor reculi, without a complete set ol 
explanations has been offered earlier by 
Edwards < ]9g6) lo »how the coniracuunary 
cMeU 111 real devaluation in the short run 
The model set up m Section D and the results 
ol (he economecnc exercise reported IR 
Scoion Ml address the loUowing queuions 
(a) What are the structural links between 
domestic output and foreign u ade m the 
Indian economy'^ Do these provide a 
basis for tieoung impom (and export 
earnings) at mpufi fo the productitw 
procecs’ 

(b> Can domesuc output be alteeted hy 
changes in India* $ real effecuveexchange 
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kMpa« ift via» ib«tr tafM 
aid da unoM Mb tawtn 

(rad» nl dDDHilc ovcpoc? 

(c) Cm ether feme of Uberehutiott 
(apecuUy Hne wM effect trade) 
lofluencedM^n doaHtficin^MM 
cfld tredef 

The thrac luuet would be tikai up n 
SecoenlDwhentheraDdflltfiupfnSecftei D 
u put (o in ecenoraetnc caurcaee 

D 

A Macr^Medd el StroetMl 
UikJwa to laaiu EcMoay 

Hie latxodiieiory renartce provided in the 
precedlBf tectioe can now be lued to 
fbrmukaa the followinf model for the Imbaa 
ecoeonv 


Y. 

m 

tM\. ftt > 0 

(1) 

M 

1 

M(RfiR. X 

Q) 

X 

1 

X(RER, XS. 

(3) 

TD 

wrhere 

• 

M«X 

(4) 

Y. 

9 

real GNP of India 


Y* 

9 

value of India'i GNP 



9 

real impocix el India 


M 

m 

value of India's imports 


X 

m 

value ol Indifs exports 


RER 

9 

iradC'Wejghted index of real 


elfecuve eidunge me for die 
Aipee 

Y, « Ui^weighted index otONpcd 

20 mijor iradjog pertnerk. at 
uirrent pnce» 

TD ■ value of India'a trade deficit 

XS • export tubtidiee 

While and N1 are cakuUted m real 
umn, all other vanawea. M, X and YD 
are expreaaed in units of dollar, which is 
arrived ai by convenug the cuncnc rupee 
values ai current rupcc^Mlar exchange rilea 
y^t obtained m dollar units 
i>ie eucnce of our argumenl it capcued 
by equation ( 1 ) m terma of die output supply 
function Y which depends on the fkw of 
real import^ The equation cm berewntm 

Y, . pM’ (RBR)‘ <pe)’' 
or InY^ slnp + TbiM^Tlii RER 
♦ (l-tllA(pe) (laj 

The dollar valuec Y^ and M m equaboa (la) 
haa been arrived at by cMveruog the 
itapeetive n^ec vahiea (votome s rupee 
pncea. p) ■ a. the eoanal dollar eicba^ 
me for rupee BquMon (laiqxcifice, for 
each i par cant nee in KBPi, die percentage 
dumge in givoi by f pravid^ p and e 
remain ceoatt Evokody. Y. would also 
be lubiect to the anK ords of change aa 
long as chaiigei In (pe) are Ailed out 
EquMona and (3) providethe tuKOcnai 
forma of tha import and export valve 
equttiona RBlprovideadieroleefapnce 


totetfeteaell' aSp^^ 
lodtcraid by tdrop la lA, voold exercaae 
a pncfreffBCt ibe dncM (sign) of whKb 
may luraouiiobediflengtfvexpertia^ 
mpom wbM the corcBDAttaa face enaftabc 
denaad TbesaodardbahcvioiiraluBpaciia 
captured by end Y m die feqieojve 
etpMMttforMiodX Xdwvtiueofetpon 
eanungs nfltMBK doUvvilue of imponi ui 
cquaoon<3)by ^ ebo gib a fi ^y> fa rciga 
exchange lo equahon (3), XS. te level of 
exponiubaAea iidluenceatbe level of export 
eareuip by dunging tbrar c o w p win vaauei 
TD. the di^ value of trade ddicn u ipdt 
out IS the ideBtii)i given by (4) 

The modal cas be uaed m teal the impact 
of policy dunges like dcvabiMOB OB Y^.X 
asd H Is equsiKMii <2) and (3) the 
coeffieicflls to RES indicate the partial 
eltrtKicy of the re>pediv« M and X funcnona 
ws*«*wchaAgeMnR£R Tbeovcrall impact 
on the three aepaiae v a nabl et would how^ 
ever be deterreinod by the patters of 
iDtardapesdeacc woven in tanm of the 
Mructitfil hflkagev in die modal 
T>B fbUewiog IS now ofTceed aa a teataUe 
model 


InY, 

• p ♦ dn M ♦ tie RER 



♦ (UtMfl (pe) w t,l) 

tS) 

InM 

« 0^ ♦ o^ln X ♦ aja 



♦ O^ln RER * 

(6) 

mx 

« 9« ♦ 6, m Y, ♦ 9, In RBR 



+ 9, In XI ♦ 9^ 

(7) 

TD 

• M-x 

(8) 


where the dummy venible D u I for the 
penod I9t5*l6 to I9b9«90 D capturea the 
impact of liberali wuoo wivch begas donng 
the period 198^ 86 The entire penod 
1973>74 to 1989 90 at mecmoned ifi Sectioo 
I cm be broken up mto a iradC'iegime in 
Indu dinr« 1971 74 to I984<85 and a 
second penod which relama lo the years ol 
'Ubcnbsed regme wree 1985*86 Whik 
dMj Ibr 1990-91 md 1991*92 uu avaldOc 
tlieren evidasceihai imporBwerearefiaal ly 
restncscd by meswrea hke trade credit 
reamcocoi 71» mvalkbcea tfu funcuosal 
tonn ^Mafted for mirunpon fimcooo dieisf 
these yean aod we haveesdudad these yean 
Irom onr empmcal ezooue 
Equatiooa (51 and (6) coaitituie a 
suBuhaneoua equaooA suocture whe re the 
pai ia iet<e t canbceaamatedby 2 . S LSiu b >eci 
to the reeinciiosa os parameters of 
equatioo(5) Kowevec muhicollincanty 
probl en a anae m fipnrawi (6) whxli may 
be due id dM nwiltaneout ffiuunre of X. 

aad R£SL Thu can dutort the ngna c4 
the c o dB cu ii The yobfare haa pr a v ta ted 
us frets uaiag the SSt^Bcshod Inateadwe 
prefer to cany outUD mArect lean aquire 
tedwque m order to cMfmme the reduced 
tons paraosuen The correspoodisg 
aquutofii ire 



te o p, Is RBR ♦ M) le I 

*it,\n{pe)*nfi (9) 

lnMw8^w^lBR£Re8,lnx 

where 



It may be noted ihai 8, in equation (10) 
repreaenu net penMCiqe change in M for 
I per cent change in real etiective exchange 
rate (RER) holding X and (pc) conaiani 
However, x ia also a function ol teal efiectivc 
exdunge rate, therefore, totd change would 
be higher or smaller than 6, dependmg upon 
du elasticity ol real exponi with respect to 
RER (which determines the sign of 6,) 
Pwtlia mute. 6, can be decomposed into two 
parti, namely, direct irr^i of RER on M 
(which we mey cell 'price effecr) and change 
in M due to change m India’i nominal GNR 
(tIS S). which we propose to call 'income 
effect' p, repMcrUs net penentage clunge 
in real output (holding (Pe) constant) due to 
I per cent change m RER 


T^uu I PsneapWAOS Chahoos im RBK, 
BsTMATiD Iwroeri and Estimatid Rxai Ouwr 


Yew 

RER 

EktiiMied 

Ifnpons 

Baomatad Real 
Oiipul 

191011 

II 42 

1 90 

121 

1981*82 

1 99 

1 01 

091 

1912 83 

-4 09 

-219 

-1 81 

1981 84 

1 84 

097 

084 

1984 81 

200 

-t 06 

*0 92 

1981 M 

-2 72 

-1 45 

• J 25 

191647 

-7 80 

-4 21 

-111 

1987 U 

-717 

-3 97 

-119 

I9U 19 

-3 74 

-2 00 

-1 72 

1989*90 

-462 

-2 4? 

-212 

199041 

-229 

-122 

-105 

1991*92 

-1240 

-677 

-5 70 


Meet (j| Cst M BM ediispenssadtselowpwsIww 
perctMsge duniei ia impom and 
real output cauaed by changes 10 real 
ertedveetehafige late widi acaitru 

ponbiu aasiuiipciOA itlaong to stlur 
ladBpcnhMvwubke These have baas 
aiomaiad by iN»g sqoMow ( 11 > aad 
(l2>aABrMlisiJtutieg equaneni (13) 
fbrlM 

(2) Importi are meaiMod in US $ 

<3) A eagaove sign in colwes Uadicues 
dapreciaben 
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The OLS eaimuei (wiih t vtlue la 
pwenthe^) ere u toltowf 

InY, > -723 4>0 72 bRER 
<-3 20 ) (2 12 ) 

♦ 071 lnX40S3Ln<pe)4^022D 

(4 21) (2 34) (4 16) 

, <n) 

intnepenod 1973-74toim.90.R •096. 
r’ « 0 97, Ligrinse Multiplier Te^ oi fint 
Older &en«l correltuon. P < 1. 11) ■ 0 02 

bM • -144 ♦ 042 In RER 
(-2 96) (3 12) 

♦ OaOtnX* 1 l4ln(pe)4>012D 

(615) (6S6) 015) 

( 12 ) 

Timpenod 1973.74io)969*90 R’« 099. 
R^ ■ 0 97. Ljgrenge Multiplier Tcu of fInt 
order lenel uMTslafion F().ll)«008 

inx « 70B ♦ 072 In Y,-037 1ft RER 
(6 67) (10 58) (-196) 

♦ 0 13 In (XS) • 0 21D, 

(2 31) (-4 66) (13) 

Timeptfiod 1973*74 to 1969 90. R*«096. 
R' ■ 0 96. l,46rer»ge Multiplief Tc^ uf fini 
order lenil uirrelehon. P (1.11) ■ 051 


in 

IirtcrprttlDt Hw Radis 

Severil commeini are m order lo interpiet 
(be vinous peretneter euimaies in equiOOAi 
(ID-(13) RrvD which ben be (railed the 
liberalitition dummy has been found 
aigniticani for bolh output and impon 
hmcti one. respskti vel y provided in equaticAS 
(11) and (12) A po^inve and si|mflcam 
coetfibWiU tor D in ei ther equation i ndicaie^ 
(bat hbcralisauon el fortbAinbcnud-gOk could 
fivourahly alfeci output when their impaci 
on imports were also favourable Positive 
innuences on and M (both dollar vehwa) 
also indicate similar impact on the real 
vanahlcs Y aid M, as long as RER, and 
<pe) aie all held consiant (The reader nuiy 
recall the iran^ormaiion ol to m 
equatton (2)) in absence of addmonaJ export 
earnings, the nse m impona were debt* 
financed, a point which we would take up 
later whi le imorpretiAg ihedeviaDom between 
actual and call mated TDs The point nail 
the more relevant as we observe the 
inaigniricani cxieflicicni ot D m the export 
function However, extraneous forces like 
the stoppage uf crude oil trom India in April 
1965 (loUowing the setting up ot domestic 
refineries) make It meinioglul to incorporate 
an additional dummy vanable D,. in equation 
(13) with value I fbr 1965*66 aod ]96b-67 
Effects of RER on X indwne a ft^aove and 
tignifkant coefTicm. implyii^ that real 
exports from lodia are price etostK However 
the RER-impori relation cannot be 
cmpmcally cb^ed because of a mivmaich 
between the reduced form parameiers and 
ibe structural paruneters Thn prevents us 


tan ebtlling ■! soMian ftr m 
equanoff wtech u cneul lo cheek the 
pamal elaifeciry of lol wpons wMb reapeu 
to RER. *!W ratter opposite mov e ipeiits 
IB RER Rid M eicepi dwing 1979-60 to 
1964-65 (aee the FrfKa) cn posobly be 
i ni e i preiadby thclmMhvereasnniDgthKin 
India real demand for aborts had beoi price 
(and hence RER) indaitic over the pmd 

The crucui pa ra maari e aod t, m ihe 
structural equMMft (5) ean oow beoMraned 
by esumabt^ (he eq ua wn usiog Ihe 2SL5 
method, subject lo the restnebom rai the 
parameters The estimted equation with 
(•values m parouheset era given as follows 

IbY. > -3 90 ♦ 045 InM > (145 kiRBR 
(-3 20) (3 99) (3 99) 

♦ 055 b (pe)>029 D 
(469) (475) (14) 

Ticrc penod 1973.74 to 19X9 90 
DW s I 62 R’ (between observed and 
prcdicmd) « 094 

Holding the other variables <M and pel 
bOBsUBt. I per cent me m real imports 
would, in (enns of eqioiion (14). bnng in 
a045pef leMiftb/Mse mreal output a lesull 
which IS reveahflg 

Tables I and 2 piovidB (he mulls ol a 
simulation excKiie where the eslimalGd 
values arc am ved at by using equatMsos (t D 
and (12) alter substmaing equation (13) for 
Inx. With a<^ u penhtuassumptson relating 
10 ot|ier independent vanshics in these 
equations, esnnates ace peovided for annual 
pecceiuage changes in M.Y^ and TD caused 
by actual pemruage clHAfes in RBR dvnng 
the yean 1980-6I to 1991 92 

The major ti ndmg of the simulation louUs 
reported m Tables I and 2 idaie lu (he net 
d facts ol the annual deprsLiabofts tfi the real 
effeenve exchange rile of the rupee on 
docnesoc real output and the dollar value ot 
India's trade deficit dunag each year A 
reduction in the estimttcd sarc of the trade 
deficit, achieved throu^ a cut in import 
volume. expfaiQs the nmultaneous drop in 
the estimates for real ooipui ‘Hus real 
depteuaOoa achieves a improvement in 
trade balance it (hecod of domestic growth^ 
a sequence wluch is baaed on the theme of 
an import kd ODP (.uiiqwiiion in atoreigp 
exchange consiraiftcd as well as import 
dependent ecouony The process also 
describes the posobilitMa ot devabauon 
leading to a GOP con(mrtwr>~-tof reasons 
which have been dmiaafri eaiiier The 
simulacHins exceates incorporate the various 
causal rdaootulups which olien move in 
oppoate djiacoofts For example while a 
drop 10 RER reduces a umultaaeous 
increae results in dollar value ol impom 
(provided real demand (spnm lodasbc) and 
m (Mlar value of espc>tv(provided real 
demand abroad u price elwc) The rue m 
dollar value ot exports o hfcely to increase 
dollar value of imports wbb the reduced 


dettar value of otdpui would leduM mom 
m dollar 

Aggregaie effeeu of a real depceenhOA (or 
ipprecratiM) on reeil output and ihe oede 
deficii ID d^tfUni are thus rwher cmnplex 
ui iBifis of the funcaomRg of our awtural 
model A sur^istK ^proach, bycikulatuig 
the paraal elasticity of the tra^ vanables 
vii'U'iu RER thus leads to false diagnosis 
as well as voluuont 

Aaeatua oeedsio be drawn, beforeoffanng 
our coocludmg observations, to the dispanty 
mTabie 2 between theaoual andlheeaURiated 
annual dollar values fortradedefiuta Actual 
nde defKit narrowed by a margin which 
wet much smaller after 1965-66 compared 
loiheoarrowingoftheettinuted trvdedeJiai 
Since the latter was calculited on the bauv 
ot changes in RER alone, the deviaUoiu can 
be (elated lo simultaneous changes m the 
remaining vanables and especially m D 
whKh acquired an explanatory power dunng 
the liberalisation regime* Debt-financed 
impons were rather common dunng the late 
6Us IM undle and Mukhopadhyay)993, Sen 
1994] Hut for the ‘changes* initiated in the 
economy as liberalisation pakage and alio 
in (he remaininf vanables which include 
boihdomeitK pncci (P) and foragn income 
< YJ throu^iout the enure penod. dcuul irade 
deuciicould have been narrower aMiabcaicd 
by (he eiUinatcd numbers 

IV 

Concluding Observatiou 

What then is (he upsbo( of ihe preceding 
execuie in lerms ol the relevance of the 
nrucrural linkagci in the Indian economy for 
trade and exchange rate prdiciei * 

The major finding ol this paper relalei to 
the oeed to consider (he structural Imks^ 
bexw een diflereM sectors including locdign 
trade As pointed oui in our study, these 


Tam r 2 Pckviags Champa ih RER Actum 
T tAes Dmcrr aw Estiuatsd 1ium Dvfm rr 


Yew 

RBR 

Actual 

Trade 

Deficit 

Eamatsd 

Tn^ 

Deficit 

I 960 II 

II 42 

116 82 

43 56 

1961-62 

1 99 

-12 36 

561 

1982 83 

-409 

-12 21 

-11 23 

l 9 gVI 4 

1 64 

320 

551 

1984 65 

-200 

-2265 

-5 78 

1985 86 

-2 72 

5798 

-6 33 

1966 - I 7 

-7 60 

-1646 

- 2 M 4 

1987*88 

-737 

-15 29 

-33 37 

I 9 U 89 

-3 74 

907 

-2469 

1989-90 

-4 62 

-1593 

-4013 

1990 91 

-2 29 

2763 

-32 97 

1991*92 

-1240 

73 94 

-27701 


Notet ( I ) Trade deficit IS nsasured IB U 6 S 
( 2 ) EHM S c dgadedeftan shows perceas - 
age changes IB nde dsAcudue to pec 
ceni i gg chenges in real efieeeve ax * 
cheage rase boldiAg all ether axege ' 
aoas venebles consteei 
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urukiunJ linkitrc of cnicial ^igjufictnct in ruling cut (he relcvAc d the anpliitK 
detennining (he intptcc of policy ch^tges in exetcito impbcu in ptftil i ppi ^* ** 

(he economy To he tpetific our uudy *n» nei eAett o( chenges in RER on 
indicuesthdtinlAdiiimporUheveftcruuil domestic output end tnde deticH would 
beenng on the growth rete oi 0114N11— depend on the lodivuluel effoctt on noportk, 
presumably beteiue ot the neiure of imports eiperia end caitpui wtech work on each 
which mostly consist of raw materials and ocher Evidently the stnictord linkages 
intermediates needed tor production A benwn the dependent vanabice and the 
tendency observed during (he libenliulion relMion of each to ihe polic^btoairumarKs or 
regime since 1985-86. lor an added degree ocher partmeters arc both crucial in deter- 
of this fuflccional dependence between mnug Ok final cflat ol RER While our 
imports and GDP is borne out by results oamttesiadicttearMrTOwisgoftradedeftcil 
which indsLate upward shitu in both import at the cost of powih during the period, tbe 
and output functions dunng these years story cannot, for obvious reaaons. be cr««ed 

Evidently the lAcreased level of imporu as universal Thus RER have 1 very 
contributed to additional output Data for diffareat impact on GDPand the trade deficit 
1990-91 and 1991 >92 indicaie a reverse when dK »cructtnl hnks and the luncuonal 
proceis wuh simultaneous declines m both foms ot these variables are different 
imports and the GDP In our aitalyns have sw e s^ Ihe need 

17u« paper does not analysettKimpbcabons to treat both I1r^mc1s and expom as essential 
of changes in the capita] account of the ic^iati to the productive process The 
counuy’i ^i**^** of paytnents as reeuhad approach, wluch deviaies fnm dM demand 
from llberahsttOA Rnort to debt fiiuncmg genenangfeontTakung role of foreign trade 
dumg tbe laiB 8O1 when imports rose very is baaed oe the ■ructuraldependenceof GDP 
fiH raealted w steep loereaaes *or debt Qsiio^ortsandofthelan&onexpoctemngs 
lemea Iha tdebt Afficotues led. dunx^ Tbe possibility of a 'devaluation-led 
the 90a. to a QDP compression which was co n trac ti op'moMrmo^anacs out of supply 
tnggeredoffby a showing down of imperta (and sot demaod) a^usonenu We have 

Iha other important finding of tiui paper observed that in India devaluation has 
relates to the implications of major narrowed the size of die trade d^it 
mstjumenis of trade policy like dcvahaauoa However. Ihe adual aanpw u tg hes been 

for the economy Unhke whai u uaually much leaa compared m Ihe eatlmaced oei 
postulated in the litefiiorc, effecu of RER effeca in terma of Pk modd This 
devaluation on (he eouniry'a trade defiot pfcaumebly is rdaied lo ttw opentwa of 
sndtheCDPaiedeienninedbydKimerplay Cacian like Ubaraliiadoa or dete-fioanced 
ofauructtraUyirKardependentsy««iD.(hus imports which pushed 19 imports 


BanUy, as a aoie of caubon we anaadK 
need toconadarthe chuges in tbe couoiry' I 
balance of payments as a whole Tbe 
difficulties ol matauining and suaUming 
debt-financed Irnpom are nut Lapiurad by 
theiBodd A compiemencary analysis, specify¬ 
ing the ezact patt e rn of adjusQiKnu b^wean 
the umnt and Lapunl accouMs iv neaded 
to underhand the fulhmpaci ol policiea like 
eachiflge me adjuaunenu wid I iberaljsattoa 

Data App c acHz 

Data used lo le&i (be model include the 
time eenes for the respective vanilde^ lof 
the years between 1973 74 and 1989-90 
Sources for M and X are Economic 
Stuvey of the government ot India for tfw 
rc k vaai years Rupee values accumnipncaa 
have bean convent to dollarai the prevailing 
eschange cue For Y. the data sounx is 
iiurmariM/ FmancmUenuici ofthe IMP 
Data uwices for XS gees bock to tbe Mioistry 
ofCofflflKrce.coveniflKot of India Tbedata 
on real eHecuve euchange rate <RER) have 
been obumed Irom the Rcjcnfc Bonk of 
India Mcntkl} Bulhtm July end November 
1993 Therealellectiveeskhangieiueitthe 
ftonufial effaai veeschange raie tor the rupee 
based on toial iridc wei^Hs ol 36 countnes 
ddlaied by duel fece ve relative pnu b et ween 
India and its trade partner kounmes based 
on Ihe same weights SattisoEcoiwnuand 
PtMitteal Weekly January 15 1994 for a 
rigorous ducuition on the kUAstruLtMii of 
NEER and REER indikea by vinous aulhori 
end tbe Reserve Bank uf India 

fTbe aMhorv are graKrUl w D N Rao who wei 
uwUvmeiiial w inliaWig an aarliec Aafi of Itus 
piper TlMAks ait ofie^ lo Vijay Siagh who 
kolleded data for export tubkidie« and Pcamita 
Rajbaedu tor tfficimi lypiDg The ckonomeOK 
tetiMig of the model was designed and woefced 
ml by Himnya Mukhopedhyay Tbe eudion 
however are jouidy mpomible for the paper aa 
Q whole and for (he erreis which have lemaiaed ] 
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Ihide Union Pai&ipation and Iksv^apmmi 

of Claas-Qmsdousness 

Prarla JFald 

This paper attempts to examine the assumptum that the trade union is a sckoot of ciass-consciousnets. Two 
qualifications are added to the original Marxian proposition: (a) that the more active partieipatUm in the trade union 
activities she greater the eiass'consciousness, and (b) that she tefiist/radical ideological orientation of the trade tdnion 
is likeiy to generate greater ctass'consciousruss than rightist/reformist ideological oriensation. 


ACCORDING to Karl M«x apertoa' i clas$- 
poMtion is determined by hU/her production 
teUtiotM. thai Is. toy the fact whether the 
person owns ihe means of productton or not. 
Hence clais-interesu of the employen and 
the employees am mutually opposed, whedwr 
they ire aware of the fact or not. 

Mars usenad ihei niUni toourfeoitiadass 
esploiti the wortlng class and sustains an 
unequal system not only by force but also 
by spreading in ideology that justifies the 
cJasi-ineqiuIity. He further postulated thM 
In due course of time, however, the woriting* 
clam will develop a true consdousneis and 
realise Dial Its miserable condiiioAis not Ow 
10 Its own fii lure but I s the result of an unjust 
ayitem. 

Marx made a distinction between the 
objective clasS'Siiuation of people aisd their 
subjective awiceness of it. by giving the 
concepu of *class in luelf (klasie an sich) 
and *ciasi foritieir (klaase fur skh). So long 
as a class is not subjectively aware of its 
objective position within the production 
relstions ii remains a category, a 'dau in 
Itieir. By becoming conseioui of its 
objective potiuon. it becomes a ‘class for 
iiaeir. it transforms itself into a comimin ity 
capable of acting in unison.' 

Maa was aware that some social groups 
do not have the potential for becxMiing fully 
developed 'class for itself in sptk of the fact 
that they share common class'interests in the 
system of production. He il I ustraied dai point 
by an example of (he small*hotdi ng peasants 
of Prance of his time, who used iheir voting 
rights against theirown interests and allowed 
themselves to be subordinated.^ However, he 
prophesied that unlike the French peasants, 
the industrial proleunats would inevitably 
become a self-conscious asvIorgiAiaad dais. 
Because, the conditions of life in (he facsory 
bnng the workers together in such a way that 
they become a ware of their common imensti 
and the strength of their unity.' 

Yet, (be evidence from tiw industrially 
developed nations does not reveal a vec^ 
clear pattern of the devdopmeni of clasa- 
consciousaau. For instaiKc. it u generally 
found that people at the higher echelon of 
ioeial suMiOeation often act to further thdr 
«WA Inieresu and manipulaic the ayncm to 
their own advantage.^ But the findiags 




regarding weriing Heaa cerirriouBsm are 
not consistent. Some researchers have 
observed that the iedusirial workers 
sinuhaneously hold ndica] views along with 
right'WiAg or conaervaiive opinions, 
bemying thereby conMiciions in tirnir 
coMCicusness * Thus they conclude, the 
workers have not fuDy dewkiped aa *dass 
for haetr. To explain thii ptenoteonon an 
embourgeoisiemeai dmsis is also beiag 
advaac^. based on the srguokeni that 
increased effbeacn of industrial workers 
baa th adverse effeei oa ihelr claii' 
cnnaciouspees.* But there b no consensus 
about this thesis ameog icholin.’ 

On (he other hand, howevei. some studset 
have revealed the devdepm en t of dees* 
eoesciousness among the workers. For 
inmanee. in a study df Detroit workers of 
the US. L^geu found Ihsi seme sectioAi 
of worfciQg<lssi do develop a feeling that 
they are exploiied by die system* Some 
researchers have alao Mmpied to analyse 
(he reletionshtp betweai obyective class* 
poaiuon and dasKonaciousnesa.' However, 
there la a considerable lack of consensus 
among the researchers on (hit issue. 
Reviewing UKh studies Kluegal and Smith 
conclude t hat ptoat of these smdietcatalogue 
only weak relationships between the 
peremver’s social or economic position and 
his/her dsas*comdouiaeaa.'* 

QUALtFVtNO Masman Ttcas 

However. moM of thaw studies ignore the 
fact (hat apart from the cbjecttve class* 
poaibon of workers. Man a^ poatulated 
the role of trade uaioas as a school of 
solidirity and socialkifr^' In other words. 
In Marx’s theoretical adMOseobjective class* 
poaiiMn is a neceasaiy. but oot sufficteat. 
condition for the devdopment of class* 
coQsdouaneaa. Man'i party political views 
were beteg formulaied In aa tpodh when 
trade unions were IQ a fORDMive stage. The 
fact wlHch seeroi to have impreised turn 
immensely was that the scattered and 
mutually coopeiiog woikas were beginning 
to umie end form umonaioUid areaisunce 
igBiBst thar f I Therefore. Marx 

coMideced these tridev^ona as a Khool df 
lolidartty »d socialft«i,*hkh providedihe 
workart pnomry 'claM oiiaing'. 


Engels, even before Man obaerved 
ihm as acboolt of daia-war. the unicn were 
unexcened, and lhas the experience in trade 
union partidpadoe enhanc^ woriten’ salt* 
confUeoce and claas-conaciouinett.'^ Max 
and Bftgels. however, diiilegulibad Ihe 
economic movement from* Ihe polldeal 
movemeni of the wor1unf<1aM, aiace (he 
objective of Ihe former Is ro wHi economic 
bcneftis for the workers, whereas the Utter 
has a political goal of esiabli iluty a claasless 
sodety by overthrowing the exploitative 
eaplialist system.'' But. they assumed that 
whatever economic goils the trade unions 
mty pursue, then arc inevitable political 
repercusskmi of such pursuits, whether 
intended or not. Thus, in ihcir view a trade 
union was not merely an orgmisauon to 
redress the workers' grievances, but also a 
letting for a more general process of 
aociilisation in the class^.'onKiousnesi. As 
workers solve their immediate prablenu 
ihroufh trade unions, they also learn in the 
process radical attitudes and values, that is, 
new 6sposilioDS to act. Bui like many other 
poatulates of Marxism this one is also not 
cleariy specified. In fack in the writings of 
Marx and also of Engels, we find a 
cootradiction Id their viiloo of the ideal role 
of trade unions and (heir evaluation of the 
acXual role of these unions of their dme. 
They were iware of ihe shonconungsof (he 
Europen bade unions of (heir time, they 
noted that unions had become (he preserve 
of a labour arisiDcracy and (hat worlw were 
corrupted by (he fruits of colonial 
ej^oharion. *niey alao knew that the short¬ 
term iDtereats of particular workers could 
com e In to ccBifHa wife (he loo g Ss r puntetesta 
^the whole working elasa.'* In tphe of dii s. 
they itiaioed an ^timiiiie coovicUon that 
(be working-class woold ovettuafiy become 
dus-cofiaeious and weM tehMce lit 
iDiercsts toy oegansioga revoh^on wiih the 
help of radical iwetlecttds. AccoediDg to 
then diU revoluiiocr would toe posuMe by 
an ailiaace between the trade union 
movement aod a radcal poUtkd pi^. Thus 
in addidoA to the trade umon, Mn md 
Engels also emphasised the role of a pollBcal 
pany commuted to (he radical idcctoiy for 
hnngiBi a revolutionary innaformadoo in 
(he exististg capitalist syiMDL^ 
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of cib'i own iock^ttorleti Ml i 
eoQtfkioo«r.'* However. tMt. icceidinf to 

him. wiUbe oveceorwin ilw c*pkill«aod«y 

by e feva4uOoaei> movanect Sifflilirly. 
Oftmecl «] 10 sewed thei (boufh the 
dommiot cKm» deei wicwd in diwertiaf 
tbe development of true coMdouaneae 
sitnng the wotterv tfte radical iottf ecnudi 
will play a.vital role in creating the 
. ja aoh j dooifyidielogywhkfa wIR nltiwawd)’ 
palate to the nuuiea of the worken.” 

Oaacrrvs oe Stuiv 

In thii atudy. therefore, we will attempt 
to empiricelty exuninc the theoretiekl 
aaaamptMnofMani that the nde unkm are 
acheela ofetaaa^oiidahty and MdaUam, i e. 
claia^cooddouiAew. However, while doing 
10 we hnve ^ecified thtt the Influence of 
the inde imioei on the development of tbe 
claia*eonacioutneai among the workeri 
cannot be unifbrm for at leaat two nudn 
reaioni. 

Hrvt of ill. it ii an empirical fact ihtt all 
membera of a trade union do twt equally 
actively parUcipace in its affairs and. 
therefore, they need not be expected to 
internaliie the behavioural diipoattioni. 
athiudei and valuer indicating clan* 
coniciouanetr in the seme degree. 

Secondly, it wouldbenaiveio aaMmethai 
all unioni explicitly work lowarda the 
creation of cl aa»*rtruggle. I n raelily we find 
that alt trade unions do not eapouK tbe 
Marxist ideology of clua*conf1ict. and. 
therefore, all of them do not make explicit 
efforts to educate the workers in this itgard. 

I ni teed, those umom opposed (othis idedofy 
try 10 Inculcate opposite values of industrial 
peace and class harmony. Hence, we also 
expeci to find variations m the intmal isation 
of (hose values among pvncipnnts. according 
to the ideological dittwsitions of the unions 
they belong to. 

TwMemcD 

We fini opentionihse the con ce pt of 
werkiog class^onsdouaoeu and then give 
an account of the trade union siiuadon of 
Vadodara in connoction with the piocedura 
of daca-coUecdon. 

To Marx. oUH-coAsciouanesi meaos 
pohllcelty expreased economic group- 
imemofndMa.’nuautoecdveawarenras,. 
which is known m etau-coosciousness, 
in^es due (be memben of a class percB ve 
theft own claaa as tfistinet; that dwy develop 
a feelii^ of identificarMB with fellow dais 
members and a feeHAg of dlffeitmce from 
and oppodboo lo the other daas; vd thil 
they poamas a eapadty to set In uniaon to 
pursue eoBicdve iowwu of dMir own cliM. 
Whan an objective dass. dial is *daaa in 


In (Ms 


the conogpi mfen 
«f both the 


to the 


we are here coocemed Mly vnth (be 
coesdoueaces of the worknig elaes. 

There have b«n s nuatar of Sttempts to 
dari^ Use ditBSOtiOQs of daaa-cocucious* 
neei. While operadonaLidag (he c on cep t, 
some f satawh sra merely try to iovenlgBie 
(ba awaraaesi of nspDndeaiaof the exlsiesde 
of elaesee. by aikiag such simple q umti oni 
as the data lo whkh they belong or how 
many daaees. according lo ten. ciUsi in 
their community or sociery. Aa early effeet 
in this di rection was made by die Lyvidt ia 
ter study kiidMeiown m TmiMon." 

But working class-ccnsciotwiees. like 
may other concepts, canoot be adequately 
indlcaicd by a single cl u r acs srisde because 
it is menifestad ie s vineiy of ways. It is 
a complex of qualiiies rather thaa a single 
ttaiL Of Ida. howevte. efforts have been 
made to clarify the differsM tewmons of 
the concept in grewrdeuiJ. Onesueh Mumpi 
b made Maais and Mekiar in ter study 
of artiiute of cestik workers to dau* 
structure.^* They ir>ed to meaawe clau 
coradousncMOA the fdlowiag sevenerhena: 
<)) ullency (whether class occupies a 
sigaincant position in people's minds), 
(ii) awareness (whether social dasaci exiM 
in ter coouBunity). (iii) number (number 
of classes in cxiflmc). <iv) conposiHoA 
(people belonging to these desses), 
(v) rdationship betwees classes (whether 
the classes get along with each other), (vi) 
sense of bdongi ngness (white paofdc In 
each class stick together?, and (vii) 
permeneoce (whether class lines are 
hardening). 


Hmsew.as fticmtJlwtt riglitlynbswws. 

swans mom tei mam 
or one's ecooomic poddba.* B 
should be '‘ncGompamed by class-reUiid 
poliiico-eeonomic values". lQdividuaia» 
according lo Otaou, cm be called dasw 
eonsdous only if they are aware of their 
poUtteo-econORue interesu in such a way 
that they recogmsc thdr unity widi others 
belonging to (ter class, and also the gene^ 
nature of dais in opposition. Therefore. 
Olanix chose two iitdieMors to messure 
class-coAsdousness (i) allegiance: self* 
kdenUAcation with one's own clan, and <ii) 
orientatioa; (a) favourable orieMatlon to 
Ode's own class (by accepong tbe valuea of 
one's dau) and (b) un^vounble orientation 
to the antagonistic class (by rejecting the 
valuesrsprsaesKad by it), revealed by positive 
or negative resporuei (o pro*la^r/pRh 
burineu Msemenu. 

TWootheragruficaiK efforts toopefarionslly 
specify the concept of clais-coniciousnesi 
ire made by Laxarsfeld and Leggett 
reapaettvely. Laaanfeld operwionalised the 
concept of clau'cnnsciouinesi by taking 
a typreal Austrien worker, i e. a typical 
member of the Social Democratic Party, as 
1 frame of reference. He caiegoiised 
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CAQ^cfiiavnev rmo the fottownif four 
dimensions 0) synibohe of emoQoiiftl 
(lOdistnjst enemies <ri ) ell-emhf«einc 
life style and Ijv) pohncaJ mihuncy » 
* Legfeii defined working clasi* 
(.onscioutnets by identifying the fbHowiAg 
lour dimensKins (U class vobelisetion 
tendency to discuss i&sues in dess tenns 
(ul skepticism heliel that sscallh i» 
di^nbuied mainly to hcnetit ihe middle 
classes I III) militancy dispoMtino to engage 
aggressively in action tu idvancefheinicreets 
ot one s own dais and tiv) egiditanjrusm 
lavounng a redisinbuiion nl wealth in such 
a way that each individual would have the 
tame amount (so that there would be equal 
chances to gd ahead)" 

It would he interesting to note ihai ihe 
(WO dimensions high lighted by Leggett 
namely skeptiscism and militancy are 
idcMicol til Lazarvfeld's '^isinisi to class 
enemies and'political nulltancy LafiAfeld. 
however defined mliiancy as the wortcri 
commitment to loon a separate labour party 
while Leggett interpreted it as worfcin|<lass 
aggressivencik to advance Us interecls 
Leggett s dimension of egalitarianism IS not 
fostnd m lararsfold s analysis whereat 
Larardcld s dimension ol all embracing 
life style isabscntinLcggeSt sIntmulatKM 

Prom these efforts to npcrationalisc the 
concept of class consciousness we 
kdciHilKd the Idlnwing throe dimensions 
ot working class consciousnecs for our 
purpose (a) daev colidaniy 4b) economic 
radicalism and (c) clacs militancy 

Cl AsvSoi lOAaiiv 

This dimension of class tolidaniy is 
closer to Laronfeld't 'dismiM of daci 
enemies and Leggett s verhalisaiion and 
'ikepijcitm It i» defined in our analysis as 
abeliel ofworkers that al I proleiinais belong 
to one dais and that the bourgeoisie who 
belong to the other clasa are ihur enemies 
The presence nr absence of class*solHlaniy 
It measured with the help of an index 
compn sing of mx tlaiement s with structured 
and dichoiomi»ed retponset, that is (h£ 
responaet could be affirmative or negttive 
only In some cases an affirmaiivcretpoiue 
indicated the pretence of solidarity whereas 
in tome ocher a negative response indicated 
chat Ihe retponset were convened iiuo 
nutnenc codes which are shown in the 
brackets helow. along with thesiatemcntt 
Numeric code aero shows the absence of 
solidarity in the respondent and code one 
indicates the presence The ttatementt 
lived to measure ciats'solidaniy are 
(I) Relationship between employers and 
employees is 11 ke thar of parents and children 
(Agre^, Disagre^l). (ii) Workers are 
actually not exploited by the etnployen but 
by the managenal officers (Agre««0. 
Ditagree«])> (in) Manual labourert and 
clencaf personnel belong lo the tame 


a c oboill c cfaas (Am^I, Di ttgweuO ). 
Ov) hdlmis of dm Adomai w o rb era ace 
dtlferuii From ihoue of tbe agneuttoral 
workcAf Agre^dX Ditigree-1). (v)Ownere 
of (he un wrUmgly toleraie Ehe trade 

iMMnvV they are give* freedom they would 
ersah (hem < Agre^ I. DmagreesO). (VI) The 
loKrefli of Ihe wacicta and the industnaluta 
are the aaine (AgnoO, Disagrecwl) 

bcotioiorlUoKAiisM 

This coftstituoK of dais consciousness 
IS similar to 1 eggeit'a'egalitarianism* lo 
our analysu economic ndieahsm u defined 
as an eipressiun of rvhea) opinioni about 
economic doctnnea nKhcAing distrust in 
the eaisiing etonoonc system Hus is 
measured by an index of 10 statemenis 
meoiioAcd below Scoreoncinthebmcketa 
indicates the pretence ol economic 
radicalism in ihe respoAdem and score tero 
meansabsencenlit fi)Govenimeni should 
lake over all indesfries ^ Agree* 1. 
Disagreed)), (ii) Poverty is ihe resuli of 
unjuil disUfbution of vealih <A|rec«l 
DtsagrccaOl <iii) Covtnmsent ought to 
guanniec a bvmgto dtoae whocmnoi grt work 
(Agreeal Disagremd)). (ivi Coveremem 
should not pui a ceihng on pm4 iis 4 Agree^O. 
Disagree I) («) Orem fortunes are mostly 
made bv honesty (Agrcmrf) Diugreewl) 
(VI) Penpic would not do their best if 
govemmeM owned all mduunes (Agrt^ 
Disagree* I >. <vii) If our economic system 
were )ust iherc would have been mut h levs 
enme (Agreed Disagree*0) (viii) Lvery 
person should be allowed to keep ai much 
wealth as he can accumulafe (AgreeM). 
Disagree*!) (ix) When a nch man dies his 
properly should go lo the government 
(Agree*I DisagreewO). <x) Pfivaie 
ownership ot property n necessary tor the 
economic progress (AgremiO Disagree*!) 

Cl ASS MlUTANCV 


binckuu, woo Indfcns abaence of 
fodiAgofclMi-miliUiKy infberaapoodera 
andoaeahowsiapceaetiee (t)Temportty 
dtcutorfhsp of woiltiDg dare » AeceMary« 
if any saoafactory progress It to be achieved 
(Agra^l. Disa^OBwO), (ii) Workers ibouM 
ootjeina^ agmooBwfo th frai m theemployer 
(Agree:^. Disagree I(111) Ghano should 
not be used as a meilMd of proeev by workers 
(Agrem^, Disagfoevl). tiv) In capiuhst 
sooety forw me socia] progress ii impossible 
wiehouf revolution (Agre^l. Disafree*0). 
(v) M the bme of any mduitnal conflict no 
one should pay any arienfion to the view¬ 
point of the employers (Agree*!, 
DisagreeM)), («n) Workers should tolenie 
whatever predicaineM they face in their 
organisation becaux there is no point in 
Aghimg agamK the managemenr (Agrm^, 
Disagree*!) 

Each of the three dimensions discussod 
above, namely, clau-aolidanty, ecoooimc 
radicaliim and class milMsncy meaaurt 
respecfi vely (i) whether the reipondencs are 
aware of rheir class-position fb) whether 
they subscribe to the ideology ol economic 
efslitananism and (c) svheiher ihey believe 
III political militancy The mimenc codes 
representing the reapunses to all the 22 
staiemcnts mereunng all the three dimension 
are then added up to constitute an overall 
index of class-consciousness The total score 
then was divided into isvo categories, point 
rero tu II indicating low degree of class 
conuKMisness among the respondents and 
point 12 to 22 indicating high degree of 
consciousness 


Txapl Unkm SiruArtoN or Vaixioara 

*nre trade union movement ot Vadodara, 
ever since ns inception has been dominated 
by the local attiliales ot the national 
federations At presem ihu following six 
ruHionaJ federations have therr afTifittes rn 


Thiscon^onem in our conceptual analysis 
of class comcMMisness subsumes political 
militancy of Lararstdd's formulation and 
miliiancy of Legeu'a scheme The 
dimensKH) of class milKancy reflects the 
sensiuvity of Uk lespondeiK to oppression 
It measures whether the worker raises thaf 
the working class poliaca ia the effective 
means to establish egabtanar rale The 
statements used are listed below The 
inferpi eting iHiincrrc codes are shown in me 
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(AITUQ. (M) aimtiya Mirdoor S«^ 
<BMS) ()li) OaHR oTMaa Tnde Uniom 
(CITU) <iv) Hind Mazdoor CKMS) 
<v) IndUn Nahomi TVade Uuon Cov*** 
CiNTUC) tfid (vr) NalioBtl Labour 
OifaolsMkn (NLOl \s hkb is also hnowa as' 
M^oor Mahaian <MMw|ifi). 

Kt ttK lime cf dau collectioa in 1983 ihoe 
six fedendona had orianiiad a total of 64 
trade ualoiu conaliOng of 63,424 worisen. 
i e. about 63 per cent of Uie organiaabte 
wodcforceof V^odaA MoMofib<ae«tre 
small and piani'titiions. A few of them were 
loosely ntnictured general unions often 
characterised by the lack of a common and 
unifying bond among iheirmemben. Strong 
industry or cnft*unions were almoat non* 
existeni It It. therefore, not suiphsing that 
many of these fedenitona vt chronically 
plagued by a paucity of funds and penoonel. 

Since moat of the workers aie mainly 
guided by their own personal, (twnediate 
and expediciH considenitiont the competing 
federodonx arc successful in aitraccmg 
wofiers mainly hy raising muAdane 'dal* 
roci’ (bread and huiier) issues, not by abstract, 
ideological promises. However, success in 
winning monetary and real beneftts also 
docs not always guarantee that (he workers 
will remain loyal to thdr unions, or even 
regularly pay the nominal membership-foe 
which IS olicn only one rupee per month. 

In BfHic of t Ms. nver a period, most of these 
federations have emerged as viable 
orgum Mil ions us i ridiculed by the feet that 
they hHvc been jhk lo accumulate some 
permaneni axsutx. ol course in varying 
degrees, such as: ofticc-premises. vehidca. 
uther equipment, olfice-staff and. above all. 
veteran full *11 mefpan'time leaden. 

TkADF UhION U'AIVB.SMIP 

Trade union leadership in India consists 
of two main licrx. namely, the 'outsiders' 
and (he 'imidcr^','^ 'nie 'outsiders* are the 
professional trade unmn leaders and are not 
employed in any plant: whereas the 'insiders' 
are worker*leaders or activists who are 
employed in a (riant and^ho assume the 
teadersh{(vn>le (0 represent their CO* wcrfcen* 
problems both to the management and to the 
union. 

In Vadodara too all the six federations 
have both the tiers of leadership: the full- 
tirne. professional leaders, the so-called 
'oulsiden'; and the worker*leaoers or the 
activists, the so<a]led 'insiders’. Between 
(he two, the Inter is of critical significance 
for our study, since they not only cMisiitute 
(he huckhone of any rrade unioo hut also are 

likely to be. more radicalised or class- 
conscious as compared to the oidi nary rank* 
and-Iile workers, whose iovolvemem in the 
trade union activities is generally nominal. 
If the tnda union, as imagined Marx, is 
the school of tolidarily and socialism, ihM 


h.am$<timil9amm ecia&iit 

MpimnBOtWtfcelytohaveiaeiMdili iiijiiii d 
npemaaionsflo its (MftiapaAs thn H can 
be eipecMd chat diow arbo pwtlctpMe to H 
more acthrdy may be ioftMced by it to a 
greaser exteeL 

HiTwevae. one of the hcailitif proUems 
is whom to conskler an adivis. Because, 
some workaia assume aedve rek in tr«k 
uuon activities but they remtoru by and 
large, informal toadeet. Whereas, some of 
Iheae activiita assume formal knderahip 
poaitibm In ttieir unioiks. For the sake of 
obfecti viiy and also for the sake of practical 
convenience we deciM to study only those 
activists wbotake up (onnritosideteedership 
roles in their unium. 

But, all these formal worfccr-lenden aho 
do not conatiiute a homogeneous sirauim. 
Instead, there is a gradation of these activists. 
Sfmc activisu arc more in the forefront ol 
uiuon* activhtcs ihm others. For example, 
(hone actlvitia whu taW any offtcecr position 
in the executive commiuec uf (he union, 
such'as presideM .Kcratary.joiM secretary. 
ueaMirer. etc. arc gcnerelly more prominent 
than thrue who aic unjinary m e robe n of the 
executive comnMiec without holding any 
such poailton. (hir data indicate that (he 
former are not only mor e p rominaw but aho 
paiticipaie more actively In various unde 
union actividA. including agdatiom. and 
perform i more imponaM nric of liaison 
between ihcir unH«i and (he managemeiK. 
Therelure. it anil he of bmreu to determine 
whetherihere isany distinction in Kkoingical 
socialniation bnween ihoK activUis who 
arc in the'rorafriini and (hose activists who 
play a less prominent ixrie in a trade union. 
We assume that* The promin ci u activists, 


arho peAk^ito atom actively end 
in (he tilde unipn activities, are mega ttoly 
to bediss-cooidous than (benoA-prenUnent 
activists, who relaiivaty less actively and 
less iocimaiely panietpste in (he trade uoIoa 
activities. 

WoftUNO*Ojus loncgocY on ToAoe Unkiq 

As we noted earlier, though Ma^x 
considered trade unions as the schools of. 
class 'Consciousness and assumed that (he 
economic movement of a irade union haa 
inevitable radicaJising political repercus¬ 
sions. whether intended or not. he also 
emphasised the role of radical intellectuals 
and radical polKical paiiy in accelerailng 
the revolutionaTy proc^u. 

Koarevtr. in r^iiy we find thai all trade 
unioos do nm espouse lo a radical potliical 
ideology or parly. though many of them 
have long*tenn as wett as shon-term goals. 
'Hie shun-ierm goals are common tu all of 
them, which referto the solution of immediu 
and day*io*day problems of workers 
mgnrdlAf (heir wage*and*woft*eondltiona. 
All the unions have to coneentraie mainly 
imiheshoft'term objectives since the workeia 
arc mustly interested in ihcir immediate 
problems. This is (rue as well for the.unions 
organised by all the six federal ions of 
Vadodara. However, in iplte of the common 
pursuit of short'term goals it is (helong*ienB 
goals, which iegitimiie the independent and 
teporate existence of these federeiions. The 
long-term goals di^er from federation to 
federation and arc reflected in their political 
allcgiwtce as welt as working-class kleoloiy. 

Each federation has its own Ideology 
regarding the future of the working-class in 
thesystemof slTBtiftcstion . Some federations 
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fe lcribe to IM n4teail kMogy iinisf 
iboliPOO of the capittliM J> *ui u M|b 
<)iu*»iAi|fk9 wttte tone ottan tin k 
eMAOfflic tM polttkal lofonni wMrin it« 
c^iiuliit fEunevork. 

TV AITliC ha* ilkfioace 10 CoiDDUBte 
PBty of India <CPf >» tbe CtlT^ ii aMCCuaad 
withComirvmit Pviy o^lndio-Mariic (Cfl* 
M) and tiK HMS it devoted to the aodatia 
idcotogy. All the dvte fedencioni believe 
in the Mariien principle of clau-conAjcL 
Althou^ (hey differ from one another in 
tbeiriAterpretadon of (he ManiM principle, 
their main |oal it to radically cbanfe the 
preaeni lyttem in favour of tbe voitint* 
dait. Th^ore, we can detiify (hem at 
radka] faderiiiortt. 

Pram the retnaitunf three fedenuone. the 
BMS It ettocieted with BhanOya JiMta 
fWty, (he [NTUC owet iti alkfunce to 
Coogreted) hrty and (he NLO (Mah^len) 
it loyal 10 (he Candhitn tdeelo|y. All the 
(hfee art oppoeed to the Mnian principl e 
of claat-conflict and believe in the pruieiple 
of dau harmony. Their meiA fc^ it not 
ravetudon bu( (hey wan iffonn iniheeusdng 
tyaram for the bett e rm en t of the working- 
datt. Therefore, we can categoriie theae 
three federtdont at reformift federttont. 

Bach federadon timi to spread l(i poUbeal 
Maofofy among iti rtnkt and alto to create 
«i idaoloficallycomnuQad follewing. Thwt, 
i( can he aatumed (hat (he radical feder a dont 
(AITUC. erru and HMS) would atteri^ 
10 tp ie^ their redical ideology by making 
iberr fdllowert clatKomciout. Wheraai. 
Iha refenmu federationt (BM S J NIVC and 
NLO) would try to meukata the vaTuat of 
daW'harmony amoag tbeir raidis. 

Some ttudiet of (he litdian trade*«uuortt 
haveihowA that the polhical ideology of (ha 
oniont percolatet to tbe worfcere and that 
(hole who imemtliie (hete ideologiet also 
become more committed to (heir trade 
urttont.'* In (hit comeu alto the itrtium of 
the workitig<last aciiviita tttumet critkal 
tlgnifkance. Became, they have tocloidy 
interact with the ideologically cowpitted 
ounide leaden of dwr rvtpcctivefaderaticna 
whose main goal li (o tpi^ then ideology 
among the worken. Therefore, theie ecti vim 
are (nore likdy \o be influenced by their 
ratpecbvefedeMiont’ ideology atcompared 
to the rank-and'file workert. They are 
a^acent to the suitum of outside full'd men 
wV are above their own stratum in the 
ioAueoce-Kracture. As Merten haa sumuted. 
pertOM m idjaceM straia of tbe influence 
atnicture consitute a link and there is a 
Bequendtl flowofinnuence from the stnluiA 
iBnaditiely above (o the stratum 
iounediaiely below,*’ 

This tcdolofical (heory of influence- 
Btructura. fprpolaiod by Merlon, it in 
oomooance eddi the political theory of (ha 
MO-MarvUt GrMwei who taaened th« (he 
redkal Man genarated by the ireelleauai 



fba fidkii ordre 


teeoad ttMBpiMo tctbme actNitt wfeo 
bakngsddiesaiBeal MbotetO e. fStMC 
OTU Ml HMS) are Mr re V more dM* 


refaraitf fiadenoeot (I e. BMS. M*UC 
NLD-MH^) 

BgaaecM PofiUdttor Sasmaw 
TwlbOMquas 

Ow research pnpnUdoo coositfad of all 
tbe td? eaectttive perehera. escludrag ihe 
outtiden, of (he Bide unioos afiiJi^ad 
to Ihe di federadooi of V^odara. We 
decided u select ^proahaarely half of dels 
populttiOA for our endy. having fairly 

ad^uace repretentasion from all the 
fcderaOonswiihihebHpefftTBtified duster 
tampling Tibie I gl^ federationwise 
breakdowr> of the popufeiiao and the sample 
in earmt of ihecaiagoricaof promineiti (i e. 
offlccbetdcnlandnon premincnts (I e. non* 
officeholders). Out of (he total 422 
re tp ondnn ts . 110 were preminenu and SI2 
were(hefwii-pr u m in e « t. lree rvicw schedule 
wtt uaed p collect data. 

n 

FVdtoff 

In thH section fini we attempt loeiamine 
whether the level of activism u reflected 
in (he differing premi eeace of the act! v| sts 
maka any varlatron in the degree of their 
claas-consciouaneia. Secon^y. we attempt 


urn dae mcitiot whWi o« of dwre two 
varidfet . i e (a) wireien h) ictMm u 
reflected b tbe prevnant or hon-proatiMBt 
mkof^trepceidMani (b)ttieredical 
or reformist ideology of their federaden 
has a stronger. relatioRshlp with clasa* 
conadouMn Bnally. in ordretoM whcdiar 
the relreionihip of theae two varlablei with 
the variation in clasa-conadousneai li 
in d fpen d en t of any other vailable, Hncar 
Mpwiae lanltipla r eg ression is mad. 

TV fledlnii Ironed In We 2 show th« 
54 percent prominerNsvSr'O'Vds 41 percent 
noThprommam have high class*consciouS‘ 
eess. aa Indkaied by our 22-poiM indei. Tbe 
difference between tire two is ititiaticaUy 
slgrriflcaA m?<(A kvel as tbown by (ha 
chl'iquare. 

Reaulit of the twoHdl t-ieai given In 
Table 3 confirm theee Aidings with greater 
itrength showing (he lignificance of the 
^ffcrenec ai P <.005 kvd. 

Thus, we conclude that (he promlneats 
who participate very actively in their trade 
unions are more dasa-conacious than the 
aon-pronunents. 

ipnot^KAL ApmiATtON OP Acnvim 

Our neat task IS to Mc vdwthar the ideology 
of a federation makes any difference to (he 
class-consciousness of (he activists or not. 
TVrefote, we classified the respondents I n(o 
die radicals and (he reformlsti. We clasiifled 
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the mpgfekou of AITUC, Cnu nd HMS 
asndicaSi udihoseof BMS, f^^DC«ad 
NLO(Malmifi)asnfofnD»w looMrsanple 
we had 230ftetivifeis afTUuied (o the redica) 
fedeiViona and 102 aeuviau bdonging to 
(he refonniu me% 

Our aaiumption n that the ideolocy of (he 
fedenuon m^ueftcet the ecu vista, (haiia. (he 
radical federatsonkaae likely lo produce hi^ 
degree ot cUst-conaciouiness ihiut the 
leformiau Table 4 confirms dwuwmption 

As Table 4 thowA 53 5 per cent radical 
respondenu display high degree of dasa* 
coniciousnets ai compared lo just 34 per 
cenlretomiim The ditference hetween the 
(WO IS aiatibheally sigiuncaiH al P <00! 
level ds Midicdted by chi square The mean 
difference uai conlimis the difference 
hciween (he radicals and tiie relormius on 
cldbv-consciousneNS wi(h greater Mreng(h 
ie.«(P< 0005 level The lesuHs of this (es( 
are given in Table S 

Thus inQiecd&eohcleologicaldtlilidtiiA 
we find statiMically iironger relationship 
widiclaaS'Consciouvness ai compared to (he 
reldtionship between the prominence and 
class cunscHiusness 

Therefoie we decideii to contiol the 
prominence oi (he respondenis and see 
whethei l he associatuA between the ideology 
o1 ihc fcdcrali im and ll mi c less cun sc luusncsv 
holds iiue even ilicr controlling ihc 
ptoininence 

T ibleh indit ates ih u ihc I irgei peacmage 
oJ the radk li promincnis IM pei cent) show 
highei degree i>1 class const luusness as 
(ompareO (a ihe iclonnisr piomincMs (17 
per I cm 1 Similarly large) proporiion of 
radical nun prnimncnis (49 pei ceni) show 
higher cLs consemusness i\ compared lo 
ihc nioiniiti non promintnis (M pei cent) 
7 he diMcicncc between (he radicals and (he 
lelornists m each siuium (i e promioents 
and the non proininentsi is siaiistically 
s'lnilnani ai P <0) level 

7 he results ui the (test given m Fable ^ 
also confirm (he dil Icrencc beiween ladicaJ 
promments and (he relormist promincnis at 
P < 003 level and between radical notw 
pronuncntbwid the relormist non prominniu 
Bi P < OOOS levU 

Whereas when we control led the ideology 
and examined Ok dilference between (he 
prominence ot the ocUvists and the degree 
or iheir cUssH^nsciousness it lumed out to 
be slightly weaiter For example the mean 
difference between the clakv-consciousncss 
of ofl'ice-holdlAg ftC(Tvi Sts and (he non-office 
holding ecirvists ot the rachcal lederatioos 
was significam « < 05 level a | X542) 
and the mean<difterence between the class 
consciousness of ihcse two caiegones of the 
u IIvials of (he retormist federaiions was 
signiheam at <05 level <7 n I 6914) 

*rhus i( can be concluded fhai though 
boin ihe pronunoDce and the ideological 
athliauofl are associated with (he degree of 


dnS'Cenereattoeia of Mvicts, the 
lieoloflctf if&batwn la leteivdy nrongty 
KMCi^ wMh the d^reo of thnr cMsa- 
cooeuouaoaa as compared toihe pramAem 
or (KHi-profflinem roi^ of dseae acuvtas 

RajcnoHSMir b»citio|isoaRiLiAaLr^ 

However, in dus corMext again i <|uestMn 
mayonse why do ihc larger number radical 
actjvisis (64 per cem) display relaiively 
higher degree ol cUsv-consciousneu than 
the reformuis (77 per cem)*’ And why are 
the proniiBCMs(54 per ceff)relAJvely rnore 
class cOASciOtta (hin (he noA*prominems 
<4 i per cent) * Is it bu.aiae they are socialised 
in a perucular way and iherefdrethey develop 
more class^relaied cnnsciousnesi’ Or is it 
because ol wnc mkrent difTerences in tha r 
background (hey difler in (heir class 
consciflusness ’ In (Hhof words* ii k quite 
likely that class ciosoousress may have 
been as\ocia(ad wnh other eoeffiocms and 
(hai Us rdaltOAshi,i with the ideological 
aft iluMA and dw pruRunEDcc ol a respondeni 
maybejustspurswv Wc iheretore decided 
to lelate the relevsra vanahles regarding ihc 
socioeconomic hnkground trade union 
parsKipation and jiiiiudmal/behavioural 
onemattonsol these Kiimstawiihtharelacv 
coAHinosness in cooiuncoon vnth (a) thai 


ideological affitiation and (b) their 
prommence 

One a VAtiAius aia 
Gass CoNstiousNeas 

As we saw. the study indicates that (ht 
radicals in general display higher degree 
of ciass'consaousness than the reformists 
In order lo venfy whether this relationship 
IS due to some intervening vanahles or is 
mdependeni of them we firct examine (he 
radical and (he reformsi auivuis in lenns of 
(heir(i)soc3o«conainicbackgnMnd (ii) trade 
union participation and (iii) athtudinal/ 
behavioural onemasinns Thrn we relate these 
variables to their class-cMsciousncsa in 

conjunuion with ihcir ide^ogiurt affihai ion 

fable B gives a comparaiive summary iif 
the selecied sociu economic background 
taciors of the radicals and reformists and 
shosvs that tbtfc is a signilicant difterence 
only in (he per capita momhiy income and 
peruMved sufficiency ol income of the 
radicals and the reformists Relatively larger 
proportion of ihc refnrmislv have hrgh po 
capita monihly income and also have high 
perceived sufliciency of iniume 

1 abl c 9 indicates a signil icont d iffer ence 
between (he iwo on agitMional panic ipaiion 
(chi square g907 P<005 Zm $ 069g* 
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P<0005> Anugh (hey du noi {biTer ugu* 
flcafilly m Iheir inde udhhi paticiptoon ** 
In other wordv, (he ndiul ectiviUN pviK< 
ipue ifl igitetionil eciivaia hke etnke. 
<JhamQ.prou»$jon>>.ghefftO etc. lo e greater 
ttMsoi ihan their reformisi counierpart 
TaUe 10 gives lu some idea ^bewt iheir 
^ludinil and behavioural oncnutions*’ 
Here again there sb asigmOcont diltcttnce 
between the two m leans at general atiivivai 
jnd general otisfoLiion with life A greater 
perconioge (26 per tent) ol (he relonniib 
ik compared in the radicals (19 per cent) are 
III ihe high activism brocket The dif1ereni.e 
between the I wo IS inditued by Z value 
ai<005 level signilicance The diftertnee 
hel ween the two ongeneral seiisfauion with 
hie IS ecjually sigfnOcani as shown by chi 
square M< 0 ^ level and by t-tesi nwchabove 
< 0(15 level which is nearer lo < 0005 Here 
also (he proponion ol the radicals (56 5 per 
ccni> i^ inuller than (her ol ihc reformists 
(47 per cent) reporting high general 
wlislactinn wiih lile 

fhus, by examining Tables K 9 »tnd 10 
wc can cctmluJs' Ihiil the radicals and the 
relormisis sienilicanllv dilfer on the 
following cnrciiii <i) per copii’i monthly 
income (II jpcrcuvedsuUicicncynt income 
lilt) ogiUtuitiil parluipotum (iv) activism 
jnd(vigcnci ilsiiisiociion wiihMe Tsccpt 
IhclhirdcMlerKm ic agiiali(in>ilpfltticipalion 
I lu: rcl Of nusts ai c high on i he rest ol i he lour 
uiieru That ts the reloimisis have higher 
pel capita irHoinc a laiger pcrccniage ol 
ihcm led ih It ihcii income is sulticicin ihey 
have highei general activism and also have 
pi eater s it isi oc imn w nb h ic as c nmpared to 
the radicals I be radicals on the other hand 
hnvc higher igiijimnal participation than 
ilu* relot nil sis 

What remains in he seen Ihciclorc is 
whether these i haradensitcs ol (he lodicols 
and the icloimisis arc assoc.iatcxl with the 
dilfcrcncc in ihcir class cniikcinusncss 
independent id then tadn al and riK rcloimist 
aililiAiiuns Ol lull Foi this purpose wc use 
Ihc linear stepwise muhipte legressinn by 
lakmg ideolugicol .VlihaiioA as a dummy 
variable This test helps us in obtaining 
iiidepcdent vaiiablcs with their icspcshve 
predictive value The advantage of this 
procedure is that it iccursively construe ts 
pfcdicimn equations beginning with one* 
independent variable which is the hcM 
predictor and then adding anoibcf n depen 
dent vonable, ai a time to the regression 
equation so (hat it provides best prediction 
in conjunction with the independent van able 
ol the preceding equation The additional 
I odependent vonable is setae led un the basis 
of Its tolerance value 
A Ithough we Inund thai (he I sdtcat oclmstc 
differ Irem their retormisi counterfian only 
on cenain cmeria. because ol (ha above 
referml charociensuc o( the linear stepwise 
mu Itiple regression we relate all the i niei val 


actfe vmbka takoD m miyaif vhh die 

dspendeot swoMe ai cte-coeaoo«iAeaa 
Since ‘ladKaJ and refonrnu MOvin* la rmt 
ao mtaml'ieale vanaMe wc convert n iKo 
a dummy vanabk by oasigmog uoxe value 
one (othe radicoK and wo to the reformists 
since the former dispity higher class 
cottsetousneM than the latter 
The conelonoA uic 11 icicAts reveal that the 
asMuoiion between X, toffiliation ol the 
rcspQodest radical m idormivi), X, (age). 
X (total job ctpiiience). X, (general 
saiistoctioa with life). X,„ (company 
satisfaction). X, iiradilicHulicm). X^, 
(participation in iiule union) and X,^ 
(aguationak panicip^iion). and the 
dependent vanabk class constiousneu is 
stalisiically signilK ml at 01 level or 
better However ill the independent 
variables are not p>«sitively associuteo 
wiih class conscunisness For instance X 
(age).X,(iouHaniils members) X^tper 
capita monthly income) X. (lot^ jnb 
experience) X, (general wiisfaction with 
lilc) X, (company satisfaction) and X, 
(imdiiionalism) arc inversely lelaiod with 
It the summary ol ihe linear stepwise 
multiple regression is given in Table 11 
Ouiiif all tbcscinck pendent variables X,. 
(agiijiional poiiicipiaon) explains higher 
variance (ob^ N per cent mulliple R • 
nXl in the dqieoikM variable M class* 
ciiiiscKiusncss Wiih Ihe addition ol X,. 
tiiinipany sa(is(jcu<fn) and X, (general 
s*1iM action with liki icspcitisely 21 I per 
cent and 241 pci imi vaiiancc in class 
con^iuusncss n espl^nol It is inieresiing 
10 note that X, laikliuion ol respondem 
radical relormstjindiviOuallyeaplamsonly 
2 per cent ol ihe voi* mce and in conjunction 
with other live vanoHes ii eaplai*K 52 per 
cent vanaoce in ilv vlas»*inftsciuusoess 
Thus the sariible ol agiiational 
participaiion among all the other 
mdcpcndcni vanihks has the Mmngcsi 


aaioelauoQ with the dependcni vanable of 
claai-cumaoucness That is the h^har dte 
agiianonal participation of the respondems 
the greater the degree ol ihdr claat* 
eoncciousncss Bvcntbcre>uionshipbe(weea 
the idcologtcal aJIiliaiion and the class- 
consciousness which was siiongly 
estaMishesl eartier now turns out to be*^ 
relatively weak as ii explains mdcpcndeotly 
only 2 per cent vonaiitm m ihe clasb* 
consciousness of (he respondents This 
means ilie stronger rebii«nwhipiouiid earlier 
I n our onaJysis between i he i oJic al al 11 hat lon 
and the higher degree ol class consciousness 
was alk> due to the laci fhai ihe radical 
tederoiionk as our daia reveal lend lo agitate 
more m practice 

FuoMNFNM OfHhB ComicII N7^ AN(1 

Class Comsi hh snj.ss 

A similar excicise is periormcd with 
reference to (he promiiwnis and the non 
prominenls Our daia show that (he 
prnminenik signiticantlyddferlrom (he non* 
prominents un several nf (he social* 
bockgruunJ trade union parncipatnin and 
ouKudmal/hcha vicm ral cniena Fur inst ante 
the forger numbei o] pnuninenis report ihai 
tncir per capita income is higher ilian the 
non prumincnts(eB2 1765 ?<05)andihiii 
ihcir subjective perception ol the sufficiency 
ol (heir income also reflects the came 
tendency (r*2 4547 r^vOl) Likewise, the 
prominenls are more eshic ated than the non* 
proininems(r»6 2075 P< 0(X11) Thayiuvc 
greater proficiency in CngU<4t language than 
the latter (i«7 0171 P <0001) The 
prominenls participate more in the trade 
union activities than the non pronunents 
(7*7 720tl P < 0001) Then ogilaiional 
jiamcipatiun is also greater fhon that ol the 
iancrt/>»4l5|7 P<0(U1) Ihev are less 
ttadmonal than the non promincnis(/s54l4 
P < 1)001) and are also less alienated than 
the Ulcr i/=: 4562 P <0)) 


f4aiI 11 Si ouo N I M At liirwisi Mil inil Rlt«tissi<rs Av m >ms Kl i • tso lutiH ic m 

AkHI IS'ION SS A Dt WWl V M)Atll 
Depcodem Voaiobk c lots (onsvieusocss 


IndqwfkkM V m Mes m ihc 

Iwpwise RcgfSNSHM EqaolKMK 

IlMlCtKII' pt 
Relationship 

Mwlupk* 

Multiple*' 

X« AgiURKMyl puiKipaiioe 

4 

0 57? 

0 158 

X Company stiisl kUoh 


04S0 

0211 

X, General saUst».rMo u iib liR, 


049S 

0 241 

X Tradmonalisn 


IMK) 

0 281 

X. TuUl lObetpcriLiwe 

- 


U 506 

X, Iduric^ical affili iiion of the 

lespufuleoi Owbcolotitfnnnut) 


ni66 

0 520 

X,. PmiUfiL pamcipiiKm uttrodr union 

* 

I1176 

0 552 

Tnul lamdy miiihm 


DIM 

0541 

\ oenwal ocnvMB 

4 

OISK) 

0 144 

X Pu capiia moHlM> lauinu. 


0194 

0 515 

X, Pioficicnby toFn^Kh 

4 

0 197 

0 556 

X,, AImpMImo 

* 

U19X 

0 1511 

X Aye 


0 199 

0 519 

X, bduceoen 


IJ199 

0319 
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Thtfrvri>fe m <Mder to study (be rdalMP- 
iliip oi ihcse vdn^btes wiA the lespundeob* 
cld»s conHiouxws^. we uic linev vtcpwase 
muUiple regrc^Mon to >ee Ibc ^societton 
nl dll the intervdi kcdke VAnihle^ in conjunc- 
iion with dw vdndble oJ pnnnii>ence For 
\hi\ puiposc the vifiaMc ol protruncnce n 
treated as a dummy vdnahle by assigning 
score value uoe to Ihc pcnmineM a(.iivis& 
and rcnj to non'pruminem aciivius since 
Die lontia display higher degree ol cla^s 
(onstiosisness than ihe latic* 

The* coiielaiion woellicienU further 
umt irm that the seven i ndcf<^^'M vanablcs 
lepoTtcd in the above seennn (i e X, X, 
X, X, X, X^amJX, } are inversely related 
With the dependent variable ol ilass- 
sttossiousncss and that except X, tRank ol 
respondent prominenisnrnon prominimts) 
(he assoc latHKi between al I the other vanahles 
mentioned in the above sc< lion fi c X X, 
X,. X,„ X, X,, and X„) and class 
consciousness is sigmluant at 05 level oi 
better 

However Ihe summary nl the linear 
stepwise muliiple legressinn given in Table 
12 shows ihai only 14 per ccnl variance 
tMulitple R' * 0 ^40) tn the class' 
consciousness is explained as compared to 
j6 per cent reported m Table 11 this 
leduciuin ol 2 |icr cent seems ui he due in 
the exclusion ol ihc variable ot the radical 
relormjsi aciivist * which accounted lor 2 
per ccni sanancu Ni ihe uverall dasA 
Ctipsciousness) and the inclusion ol the 
variable ol prominent and non pconiincni 
activists (which has piactually /cm 
coniiihuuontoihecless cnnsciuuknessi This 
(unher continns the cojlier linding ihat the 
relationship between the rank and class 
consciousness is weaker when wc control 
iheir ideological afTiliaiiuns 

Except this (he vanahles wiIhihe sirongcci 
asmialinn with Ihc dependent vanaMe ol 
closs cnnsciousness remain by and large, 
the same For example. (the agiiatmnal 
partic I paiKin) explains ihc highest vanatKc 
(i e about 14 pci cent) in the class conscious 
ness lol lowed hy X„ (the company satistac 
lion) and X,(geoerdJ valislaction withlile) 

III 

Concluding Remarks 

At the oulsct wc assumed that il track 
umnn as pcisiulaied hy Marx is a school 
of cl asvconsciousncss theti (it (he promt nent 
Bctivisis who participate more actively in 
the trade union acli VI tics arc likely to have 
higher <lcgree ol clasc consciousness than 
the non promincnts and(M>thatthcac(ivis(» 
iltiliaied with ihc radical fudctations are 
h kely to he more c I ass consc lous than ihov: 
alfihaled wiihiherefonnisdedcr.Uiuns The 
data support both ihese assumptions Birt, 
between the ideological alhlution and the 
prominence, ihe loimei hss relatively 


•imggf Aseocitttet with the oUu* 
coceciouwftr of tho activtflts However, 
fuftber Mofyvav of tbedn indicaiee IbM the 
pertiapetioo in urug^ei end agunsom. for 
baiicelly econontc or other reUted 
unmediatt objectivet u most signifieanriy 
assouWed with clawa^onsciousncsa ol the 
auivistvthtfi any otherwise Thai ix. the 
greater tte agitanonal pviicipauon of the 
acti VI sis. 0 w greater the pvobahil ity ol ha ving 
higher degree ul cU&a-cocisciousness by 
them In olher words more active 
porticipaiionin muii ne trade uakmi activities 
dcw» nut seem to be tigml^anily lelaied 
wMh class cunscicMiMess fi may be a 
nocessarycoiidition bttf noia suIIkicM one 
to rwhsalise the worters 
This hongs us m the socialisation aspect 
(d tiadc unions Generally the uuiside trade 
union k.kJcrs soenti most cd ihcir umc in 
muiinciradeunHinacUvities 1 hcrelnre they 
do iHii hive much time to conduct study 
ciictcs Ol to turmally educaic the wrakers 
in the ideologv of thtir respective 
federations ^ But the Mruggles and the 
agitations whic h they kid against employers 
seem to have a radi^umg impact perhaps 
umntended un their (olluwers 1 his may he 
because id the lact that at the times ui 
struggle interest and partKipaticm ot Ihe 
wurkirsin the trade union increases When 
they agiiaie they realise (hot they hast 
c ummi*n interests winch can he realist only 
ihrougli unity They also learn thai their 
interests conllut with those ul iheir 
enipk>>er s widthat they can enharKc their 
class inieiests only at the com ol then 
opponent sini<.rests Mufcover during Ihc 
Mruggic they devdop gieatcr empathy lor 
the prtiMenis ul the work ing s lass in ccncral 
and anlipaihy tor the Uaas ol employers ' 
Ihus >1 can he concluded Ihat ihc trade 
unions prove to he a school ul class 
conscicwsncss provided that they engage in 
agitaiions As uur data suggcsi the sironger 


mlKiomhip between ibe a^noon with Aa 
radical federaoons and the higher degree 
ol elam-coniciouMesa of (he aeti vip 11 s due 
to the lact that theee federations w only 
espoused the radica) ideology which explicity 
supports an agiiaiional approach hut ahq in 
pracuce they agitate more often '' 

As a corollary, it can be inferred that it 
the reformist fcderatioiu are compelled to 
adopt agitaiiortal approach more (requeniJy, 
either because of Ihe failure ol the 
adfudJCiuon process or for any other reavoit 
then probably they may alao generate greater 
classH^onsciouvneas among their members 
much against their professed interumns or 
manilot ideology 

Conversely, il ihe radical trade unions 
become less agitational, either due to 
incrcavtiig dependence on adjudicaiion 
machinoy or lor any other reason then 
pmhahly ihcy iray lail to generate ladical 
I on sc I ous new among Iheir followers 
dclcahng thereby iheir ideological objective 

tn this comieciion. huwevei a method' 
ological caveat regarding the index of 
(lass>consciouMKss IS in order Since the 
research rn ihis area it limited and lacks 
cumulativeness ,i lommunly xcepted and 
standardised research loni is so lar not 
availableiomeavuredass consc louvnessnl 
workers, especially in ihc Indian conirxt 
1 hercforc. we decided lo cunsiruct an index 
In. this purpose Alihougli an index may not 
be considered as powerful a research loul 
asihescdlmglechniqueis it is accepted and 
WHidy used as a cijssilicalory device and 
as a temaiivc step towards quantiiatisc 
measurement ol socjo psychnlogna! data ** 
Ol course we tried to make ihis index 
reasonably cumprchcfisiv^ by including 22 
Hems encompassing the ihrcc imporiani 
dimensions nl class consciousness 
dervicJ trum ihe available lueraiure 
namely (a) class shIkIiiiIv (h)ecucHimic 
radicalism and C diiancy 


1 s«u P Sisauaav •* Umaii ViMtoi I Mu nn i Kl( xission Avai vsis Ki^rirx* Fx<*mimn(» «>r 

1M1 KiSIOMMNI AS A l>UMMV Vaxisail 

Oependcni Vorubk Overall Class Coe^icHisnesc 


iMkpuidLM Varv^les in Ac 

NiepwM Regression EquabOAs 

DimtKHiof 

RcLliomJup 

Multiple" 

Mulnple"' 

X, AgiuiKMal puuupalios 


0 772 

0116 

X, Company satisfXkUoo 


0419 

02U 

X, Glul ral saiivftibtioe with tiCr 


0 495 

0 245 

X Tcidmufulasm 


0 510 

0 261 

X, 7 oral job ex|x.iience 


0 551 

0106 

X^ Total lantly inemkers 

• 

0541 

0117 

X Cmeraf acliv isn 

4 

0569 

0124 

X, Pet tap la tOLOti^ 


0574 

0 129 

y, PnUKtei&y in 1 nglnh 


0579 

0115 

X , P«UbipiiDun m trade ihmpm 

♦ 

nsaa 

0119 

X Age 


0 5H2 

0H9 

bduuUton 

4 

0 561 

0 140 

X, Alwnauon 

4 

0 561 

0140 

X Rank of rvwmdefM propliam or 
non iwtMMfiuu 

4 

0 561 

0140 


Ar««r saPoulivc s Negative 
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Beudes» our data confim ita validity 
(hroufh tiK indirect ajiernm method. Tha 
cm^a groups ace Ui« radicals and dw 
reformiM^ Aiid, as dwoieucally assumed, 
the data walysii shows Jutt the radicals 
^jAplay idativoly higher degree of dan 
cunciousacst as compared to thereformi sts 
Thus, the index consinicud by us is a valid 
ineasuie of the concept of clasv 
consciousness 

Moreover, the correlation codtKienis ot 
thedau-consciouftnea» also •how Uiatexcept 
one Item ("lemporary dicutorship u 
flcceiuiy. if any xaustactory progress i« to 
be achieved") the other 21 items are reined 
with the total score at < OS level of 
significance NeveRhdess. the index can be 
runher improved with ibe help ol more 
rigorous procedures such as factor analyvs 
and lesi-relest method 
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Final GATT Agreement 

An Assessment 

V M Tarkande 


THIS drtHle is hcing svnitcn aliet j good 
deal of hesKdliisn I Kivc gone ihinugh ihe 
i.ocurovciMiil pnsv isionsol ihcDunLel Drdft 
I hdsv Heno |!Oud dc^l at the liier«lure 
no iho suh|i\ i indiiJini <m mstrui I)vc jniclv 
by S P Shukid who wn\ lomKrlv UiuAce 
vc^rciiiry of the govern mcnf of Indu <uhI 
wds diso Ifldiu* s nnihds*sidoi and pemuneiH 
icfH uscni dll ve III Gait di Gonevd Nn being 
d pnilcsSHind) CkiMiomisl nor d person sveJI 
veisoJ m iniumdliun.ll summcise I kdn do 
no moK' ih.in pcvsenc my lenidOvc s lesvs on 
Ihc sonirovors) generated by Indu s 
ruprcscnuiivc Mgnmg ihe I mdl Au ol 
Cl ATT s Urueuay Ri>und NcvertlKlcss I 
Ihink il nevcsNdry to do so because m.inv ol 
the published arlicfes on ihe Dunkel 
Piii|Hna|s itu/i lltc one by S P Shukb) ws.ru 
fell h) rnv to hu highly one sid*^ and also 
besau'V sonK* k\u*» pnlitkal pariius fuse 
decisledti' sun anus^movemciu tosondemo 
India s stiimng the \ mal 1 rcaiy I believe 
ihdt sush 4 movement ssill be highly 
delnmcnial to India s inlercsis and also in 
the saiiso of the Icliisi panics themselves 
I hope ihdi (he puhlication of these (eniJiivc 
views will evoke aitUHichituI response horn 
pcisons iiv re s|ualiliud In ciwinbuu U> Ihis 
discussion 

li is a mallei ol repet that nuny nl the 
leUisis in India have apparently docinped 
a phobtd agdinsl the US The phnhid seems 
III have originated in Ihe tussle for supi emacy 
between (he US and the lunnei USSR which 
cimiiiM^nstd at the end of (lie ses.ond world 
war loi the Indian Icfrists the USSR 
represented (he progressive left arKl the US 
the reaciionafv nghi Aliei ihe sell 
liquidalinnof the USSR ihe leftisiv fear of 
Ameiuan dominadon appears lu have 
increased because (he US is (he onlv world 
power kl( III the held Ids beingnverloniud 
that although the is undouhledly (he 
most powerful niiliury naiHin in (he wodd 
loday It IS no longer the suprvnic ecoruMnic 
posvci ItsccnnoniKsuprcinrtcyis.hallcnged 
by the Cl i as wc] I as hy Cci many and Japan 
Moreover, duspile its powetJuK lobbies oJ 
vested interests the US is a siaunch 
dcmociacy vh icU harbours a iiuinbcitd vocal 
progressi s c clumeiMs ll i s w i ong to assume 
that cveryilung which emerges tium Ihc US 

necessanly ontiiheiical lo the mteitstc ot 
developing counmes tike Ifxlu 

It IS even more ci luneous to assume that 
every propoaal ol an iniemational body in 


which Amcnui playc an important role 
aimed npinmoting western vested interests 
and IS likely lohcdannKntalio the interests 
of dcvelopine countries Vkhen in the 
beginning ol 1992, kome conditionjlilies 
were proposed by the IMF and the World 
Bank in gifting a cubsuniial Uian lo India 
tomeci KI Huai balance olpavmcnls crisis 

the goscinmcni ol India declared an 
econonic potuy whnh was largely in 
conformity with the condiiionalilies 
proposed hy the iDlemaiional lending 
agencies A hue and cry was laised by 
many ol the Indian idhsb on ihai occasion 
and th«* ecoAima policy w is condemned 
as being omi Indian Fhe nuMUhly Kudu id 
thm4tifst pniMc'd out at ih t time (in an 
ediliMiai l<el Us Remove Out Rbnkccs 
published in the March 1992 iscuc) thai ii 
was wiiHig to assume that Hh IMF and the 
Wi>rld Hank have sotne animus against 
India It was aigucd in ihi iniclc ihH 
India s economic pnlicy, (bough limited in 
Hope i nu kl br defended as K mu in Iftdii s 
iniaest Although it is still duuNluUhcihcr 
the cccinomu policy dcilarcd bv the 
govemmcni at the beginning ol 1992 will 
01 will not succeed il is now clcai ihal ihc 
ipprchcnsionahouiihclMI and the World 
Hank having some reason to impose 
condiliiHMliiicsdeinmeAUliulhc inictesis 
of India was emirclyjustilicd Suhscipiem 
events have made It ckar Ihal the IMI and 
the World Bank arc not reactionary bodies 
ll Is now well kiHiwn that while Hivancing 
a substontiaf loan lor ihe SaiiUi Saiovai 
Project on the N.irmadn over (he World 
Bank had imposed conditions lor the 
rclubiliiuiun ol trbal oustecs which were 
exceptionally gcncriMv A recent Kporf says 
iKal the Wo^ Dank lus now proposed (he 
gram ol i loan iH 7U billKsn doH.vs lo India 
for ihc purpose ol prograimn** lie poverty 
aHcvutiim incItMlingiheprovisK'not health 
caie lo the lural poor U apficars that ihe 
pctpidicc whKh the Indian leltists had lor 
ocganisaiHms hkc (he IMF and ihc Woild 
Bank has now suhcidcd lo a lajgc extent 
f n the cace ol GATT also, a si milai c lunge 
ol auiiudc on ihe pvt ol Indian kfiius n 
likelv to take place GAIT (General 
Agi cement on Tanll and Trade) was lormed 
in the year 1948 and Uaywai one of ihe 
couninec which were (lariies lo that 
agreement Inmthe beginniAg There areal 
piesew MOcountncs.thenufortiyorwhom 


are underdeveloped or developing, which 
are parlies In GATT l( is in the inteteit of 
developing couotnes like India to have 
trade with other countries Indira GandKi, 
when she was the pnme ministei ot IndiA 
was once reported lo have said in the 
de vdoped world ‘Gi ve uc trade rather than 
aid Whai she said made gond sense 
Inienuiional bade is helpful to ill the panic* 
involved, and developing cuuntnes are 
naiurally in greater need ol such help which 
turms none and benefits all 
Including the Genei.il Ncgodaiions of 
194? 4K there h^ been seven Rounds ol 
Negoiiatirws ol GAIT countries till the 
year 1979 These ncgniiations were aimed 
at reducing tariff and non-ianit bamers to 
the exchange of gixKls in the course of 
inicmalional trade The decisions reached 
in these seven rounds do mu appear to have 
resulted in any senous lonirovcrsy The 
eighth and last inund called ihe UiMguoy 
Rituiid commenced in 1986 and alter 
p oil acted negiUiaiions, the hnal Aci of 
this (ound was signed hy the OATT 
couniries on April 1^ 1994 The Dunkel 
Pri>pos,ils which wcic m.ide towards ihc 
end ol this round and which icsulied in ihe 
I mal Aciprovcdtobchiiihlycnniiovcisial 
ami 1 Ik c oni rovers ics h j ve c nni i ii uid os en 
aflex the signing nl ilu hnal Act 
rhe coni rovci sics an fni .lusc a n urn hci 
ol new Homs wer^ iniioduci^ lor the lust 
lime in the agenda ol the Ui upiiay Round 
The new iloins wcic ill AgiuiilUiic III) 
Tiadc in scivices Uni Pruleciion ol 
iiHclIcdual ptopckty rights (pariici laily 
ub|cct patents m plants and medicines) 
andt IV) Dcrcgulaiiiifl ol conirnKol foreign 
inscstmcnts Oui ol these, (he theme rclaiing 
to iridc in SCI vices did nm pic>vo to he 
tonicnhous That was hcinu*c as pointed 
Dili by S P Shukla m ihe amde mentioned 
above the US which was the main 
protagonist rf the theme loleiing in trade 
IQ services locind Hscit nn the ilclcnsive 
111 coiain service areas There was a strong 
opinion in ihe US and Japan thal financial 
scTvic c»should he removed Irom i he GA IT 
agenda Ihc pioposals under ihis ihcme 
were accordmgly moderated and the 
developing svoTid was able U> retain an 
adequate degree ol autonomy m (he area 
ol services The oiher theme regarding ihe 
dcrcgulatron ol conlmlc over loieign 
investments dtd not also lead to much 
dispute bccauM: Hk* devrloping cuunii les 
were (hemscivrs keen to welcome loreign 
investments and had no reason in impose 
unacceptable con irol sever them Thus only 
two of Ihe newly introduced ihemev 
remained controversial—agriculture and 
the prutectJMi ol intellectual property nghta 
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There'^ere cT ctiurce ^ome oiher 
centrovectial topics which were not related 
10 (he tww ihemei inooduced in die Ucupuy 
Round One of them wei the MulU'Fibte 
Arranceniem <MFA) whuh emved at 
))et^een :ertein devclo|>cd wountrie^ 
including the US af>d whuh enahkd (hem 
to depart from the be^ic i )le oi GATT (hat 
there should he nu diNknmmjtniy rotn^- 
lions uii inTcmaiionaUrodc Under the MFA 
developed couniricv iuuld impose 
diKtinun^rory restntnons on imprets ot 
textiles and clothing from developing 
countnev wtioM products were cheaper 
because of lower wages and etiuieni 
produchon The demand ol developing 
bountnei, including India, which svere 
intcresied in the export ol icxiiles and 
clothing, was that these unjust rcsiridiuns 
should he removed 

li Ik fuiuMl that in trade negooatuets 
between as many as HO counuiev the 
icsullijig dciisions would contain good 
deal ol givi. and (ike In judging ihc linal 
result ol Uk Uiueiiiv Round ln>in India s 
point III viwss wc have to weigh whai «< 
ire likcl) to low ig niist what wk aic hkUy 
to v iin \ coaiiatc (paMum is whc.hci it is 
iiuiiL idi in< Ills Oils lo I luJiii line null nw II hm 
Ills CAM umhn Ha liter taking into 
lonsidsi ilroi) ill Ok advaniagis or 
disadv mi igvs oi whsihci ii isimneriOndia s 
ihUicM lo opi inn ot ilw (lAfT altogcthui 


aid miy ettly on luch tHlateraJ trade 
agre e m e nu aa we can enter into with 
individiul Louatnes 

Lei us tint consider the gams made by 
India as a reauli ot the Uruguay Round In 
ihe first place, it hav been now agreed that 
the Multi Fibre hgrccnieni which enabled 
the US and some other coumncs to impose 
discnminatory Rsiriiiions or Ihc import nl 
textiles and clothing Irora India and oihci 
ticveloping cuuMnes will he phased out 
inthe(oc»rseot the next 10 years Ten years 
isperhapxtoolong < period for the phasing 
out ot the MhA but that time tan he 
utihscb by us in imptoving the Qualii> ui 
oui cUHhandgamiintc 7 extilesol various 
kinds are the largest single item m our 
exports The (extiU itHkidry also remains 
the largest kingic industry accounting lor 
20 per cent ul ths total industrial output 
m India It is moreover a Jahoui-intensive 
iiKhisuy While Ilk production ol yarn 
lakes place in ihi organised sector moie 
ihan three lounhs ot ihe cloth prodiwed is 
through powcriooins and handlognis The 
phasing oui ol tlK Ml A in the cchiis* ol 
10 yvars would N < i suhsianiial advani igs 
to Indi I 

Ihc late ol Indi 11 agricultuic under the 
piovisiuns ol the I III U Act ol Ihe Urupii ly 
Round lemains Im} lilycocrtioverMal Whik 
in intclligciH and espciienccd leadei of 
I odi an agric h Itui isis like Shar id foshi docs 


not find anything detnmentaJ to the 
piospecis of Indian agnoilture in (he final 
Uruguay decisions, the same deemoM ace 
looked upon by some other agticuliunat 
leaders as ruinous to Indian cullivalorx 1 
am icislincd to take a middle position tn 
this controversy but my position is more 
towards that ul Sharad loshi thsn that of 
the other agneuliunSI tcadvrs While some 
deci >ions ol the Uruguay Round are highly 
beneficial to Indian agncultunsts iheoihei 
decisions arc not as harnilul as they appeal 
to he and they can even he turned to ou* 
advaniage by well cones in vd develop* 
mental aciiviiicc 

One oil he dec I sums taken in ihu Uruguay 
Round in the regnm of agriculture was m 
regaid to the subsidies which a country 
may give to its agiiculiunsis Obviously 
a Mibsianual anunini uf subsidy given to 
agruultunsts enables them to soil their 
products more cheaply Imih itikidi: the 
country and abroad li is thcrclnrc necessary 
fornon-discntninauiiy inicMiational imde 
(o Jn away with agncuUural subsidies 
Now the subsidies given by iliv developed 
countiics (o (heir own ngi iculturi* is aic on 
the whole lai more geneious ih.in ihe 
subsidies which India has been able lo 
extend to Its ov n agriculturicu It was 
decided in Ihc Uruguay Round ihai (leaving 
aside minor refinements} developing 
couiiti irs including tiidia would he .ilipwed 
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’ l^sub^idiMCheiragnuiJturiittiotheeitedl 

^ ot >0 p«i cent ot the value ot the loul 
a^uuliuial j9rodu4»on, wherai^veloped 
countries wcie allowed lo uibMdiK their 
own d|ncultuns(Y to the exiefli of only 5 
per rent Now the subsidies given by 
di^veloped countries to their lanner& ire 
muvh above 5 per cent of the value ol their 
total agruuhural produce while the 
stihiidics given by India lo iH own larmers 
are much lets than 10 per cent All the 
subsidiei given by India (o ttc farmert. 
consisting ot subsidised supply ol 
tertiliseis anti&eptics and water and 
rlacliicity work ihh .it less than 6 per cent 
ol the total igricultura) produce (By ihe 
way the lower prices charged to ration 
card holders in our Public Distribuliofl 
Syklem is a subsidy lo ctinsumerc and nui 
lo agriculiui ikts ) Thus we have no reason 
to f educ e i he subsidies gi v cn lo our larmcrs 
for thc'soks'ol complying with ihc I Uruguay 
dacisions The rejuiboii mI subsidies given 
by developed cnuntnes to iben larmers 
would lK>wevef icculi in ra sing the price 
Wel ol agruuliuial products m the 
intemaiinnal market 1hai will obviously be 
helptui in nroinut mg our agricultural ex puns 
to Ihe advantage u1 India > tannerv It is 
likely ihai the advantage will he suhsiantial 
An tlaiguay decision which is likely to 
he haimiul to Indian larmers consists ot 
(he gi ant ol patents io plant varieiies Such 
patents arc in the n iturc ol what is called 
objcsi patents Phey protect the crcIumvc 
right (il the patentee lo make use and sell 
the natenied obfccl Ohjeci patents given 
Ui plant varieties wilt extend it appears 
to the seeds oi ihc plants A pan horn ihc 
objcci pjiciits granted loi plant virieucs 
process patents can also be granted lo 
nikciu organisms and non hioiogual and 
micrn biological processes Since plant 
vnrieiies are likclv to tc produced by the 
use ol micro biological processes a patent 
granted foi a pi am variety will also extend 
to Ihc prikcesc by which that variety ic 
produced A pal uni once granted will laki 
fer 20 years When an object patent ix 
granicU the same object cannot be prepared 
by adopting soitie iiher procesk without 
pu^ basing a licence hoin ihc patentee 
Also without such a licence Ihe patented 
object cannot he used Inr research lor 
pr^ucing improved products 
Much emphasis is placed by the 
government of India on a pmsision in the 
Dunke I Dral t svh leh says i hat the protection 
In a plant variety may be given either by 

f atcnis (tor which pvrpoxe the Indton 
■tents Act. 1 ^70 willhavetohcamendcd) 
or by an ellcctisc IH/ ermna system 
What shape a 'HI pirntrt\ system nuy 
take IS not clear Since such a system has 
in be 'dieciive m protecting (he patent, 
It docs not appear that this lacilily will go 


twt m tffSenDfti Big etic.t ol pmeat% 
gmtied lor plant v i rig tk os 
However, the prov imi of object patents 
tor ploM vonctie* is ftoa so detnmenial to 
the iniefeetk ol Indian fmnen as it a^eirs 
on Ihe swfacr Firstly, the corn of need is 
4 very minor part of the total cost ot 
produetioo of agncuhnral goods Even it 
the cost ol the seed increases by. say. 40 
or W times. It will still beg small percentage 
of Ihe total coslot production Secondly 
an ognculiuriM will purchase ibe costly 
seed only it he finds ii mere pruliioble in 
Ihe result than Ihe non^paicnied seeds 
available M him liispoosiblethaipaienicd 
seeds m iv haseiobe purduw*dor imported 
every vrar but even (hot mav he distinctly 
profiubfc in the farmer Indeed ihe patentee 
will aJsn hast in limit the pii'c uf Ihc 
patented seed (u the c apaciiy m the marlci 
F.vcnuiday progressive tamers I romsnuih 
India impnn hyhnd totnaio seeds in i big 
way year by ysu end find ihcm highly 
prol liable finpoutlt by K N 

Chnwihry amt J C Aggarwit p |lli 
Thirdly the paieniee can he rujuircd bv 
law u> grant a licence, and ihat uki i|i a 
reason ible piicc lu one wt«o wants lo 
prepare the same obfUt or tii adopt the 
process which is pMeiMol m in um Ihe 
patented nhjeci fur further research and 
this npN can be enforced bs a iwluial 
authomy Ihe linal Act of the (rugiiay 
Kound spccitKallv provides ihai judicial 
rcmedic s hoih lu the paientec and persons 
who viani to acifuire a licence loi the use 
ol Ihc patent will be available I mm the 
judui iry ol the country where the pUcni 
IS opciative Ihusinti^ia the pnNcction 
In Ihe patentee and to the mknding 
pure b iscr id a licence will he m ide as ail iHe 
hy tmlian courts and in auordoiHc with 
the amended Indian law Lastly we need 
not assuinc ihoi objcci patents and imicess 
poicms in regaid uxhe plam vanciics will 
be owned only by individuals or 
corporations ol loreign countnc s India is 
one ot Ihe rKhestcouMnesin plan) vaiictics 
and Indians are not locking cither in 
intelligence nr in inveodveness A period 
ot 10 years has been provided in the Final 
Uruguay Aci lor the imroductum of the 
patent rcgimCi and during that period wc 
can develop research taciluie* which may 
enable Indians to tcquire palcM rights in 
plant vanetws that may be very usetiil in 
India as wdl as abroad 
Another provision ol the Unigu ly Tinal 
Act which IX poienijally harmful lu India 
IS Ihe one celanng to paienic for medicinal 
prepaiatiMs Here also the patents will be 
lorpiuducisas wellayproceascs Thayolcu 
will be lor 20years The poiftit regime will 
have lu be catablished brtme the expiry ol 
a period lo 10 years from the signing ul 
(he Ounkel Oral! It ix nuc that xome ol 


the modicntti uaed In India wilt beeoaie 
much more eoiity when the new potent 
regime is established Tte government of 
India xays that only 10 to 15 per cent ot 
the medtanax will thus tocreixe to pnee, 
while the o^KmenU of the Dunkel DraP? 
uy (hti about 40 per cent ot the medtcinet' 
will become more coatly The two parties 
also dilfer in regard to the extent lo which 
the prices ol patented medicines are 
expected lonse It appears to me that both 
Ihe percentage ol the medicines ittecied 
arm (he extent ol the nsc in their prices will 
be greater than whit ix claimed on behalf 
ot the government of India Bui here also 
we have soma advantages which should 
not be Ignored We have in India a nch 
variety uf medicinal plants ol ancient fame 
as well as a large number ul elective 
ayurvedic medicine* Research in these 
and other Indian varioiics ol medicines 
xbould now he iniensilied Some of (he 
ayurvedic as well as homeopathic medicines 
are found to be moic ulleitive than the 
alUiputhic one* In this sphere also both 
ilic pru es ol p-acmed medicines as well is 
Ihc charges tor sciunnp hccniex from the 
patentees ' manufaciure or rcsvarch will 
be subject (o the judkial process of Indian 
courts ItIVspccilicnilyprovided m ihe Dunkei 
Droll that the iisc ol patented medicines 
wiihoui the aiilhi iy ol the pat(*niec will he 
permitted if pru>r in mh h use the proposed 
user has mask citur s lo ottain authotisation 
Ixom the right holder on tcasonablc 
cumircicial turns and soruliiions and that 
such efforts have not been suet«sstui withm 
a rtasonahk penod o) ii me II is.il so provided 
thai unaulhnnsL'd use may he a>l<mcd in a 
national emergeno oi UKumsi.inccs of 
rxirvmc uigency or in cases ul public non 
commercial use It thus appears that public 
hospitals in which entirely hce mwlicincsarc 
provided to the poor will he enlillcd to use 
patented medicincN without the atilhoniy of 
(Iv patentees 

9 PShuklain Ihc arlick mt'niioncd above 
has observed ihai il (he niuonal inieicsi 
requires u* to opi out ul the Uruguay Round 
decisions we should face Ihe isolation WUh 
courage and conviction f do not ihirk. in 
the lirst jHace. Ihat it is Kcexwy Torus Tor 
reasons staled aoove looptowoTthcUruguay 
decisions Secsmdly. I believe that murv 
courage and conviction is requited from us 
m India lo remain within (he comity of 
notions and lo hgN our way out ol (he 
diffrculiiescrealcdbypatentsin plant vaneties 
and medic.nat preparalions, than to opt out 
of the Pimil Uruguay Act li af^ears to me 
ihai much ol wiui ik wiitien against the 
Ouftkcl Dralt is the eexuU of a dcfeotixt 
attitude We xhouJd have moie confidence 
m the mielligence ox well os the courage ol 
Indian xcieniis(», enltepreneurs and 
consumers 


Econonuc and Polttdil WaBdy Septfwber 3, 1994 
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^5rtaTOtnfT*w^ 

^ Indian Institute of Management Bangaiore 

invites applications for admission to the FELLOW PROGRAMME IN MANAGEMENT 
(equivalent to Ph.D) STARTING JULY 1995 

The Fellow Programme is a fuN time residential doctoral level programme d6Sigr>ed to 
equip students for careers in teachir>g, training reseanrh in fur>ctiona] and sectoral 
areas of managemertt. The Fellow Programme students can select their specialisation 
from the following areas and sectors: 

AREAS:* Corporate Strategy and Policy * Economics and Social Sciences * Marketing 

* Organization Behaviour, Personnel Management and industrial Relations * Finance 
& Control * Production & Operations Management * Quantitative Methods, Information 
Systems & Computers. 

SECTORS: * AgricuKure and Rural Development * Education * Energy and Power 

* Health and Population * Human Settlement and Environment StudiiU * International 
Management * Transportation. 

ELIGIBILITY: * A Master's Degree with a minimum of S5 percent marks (or equrvalenf 
recognised qualification). Candidates appearing for their final degree exams can also 
apply (in case they complete theirexamlnations and all other requirements for the Degree 
on or before June 30th 1995). OR 

* First Class Bachelor's Degree in EngineeringTrechnology with a minimum of 2 years 
experience (Second Class Bachelor's Degree in Medicine with a minimum of 2 yeius 
experience). 

In addition, FPM applicants must also satisfy the eligibility requirements of the Post- 
Graduate programme of IIM Bangalore (Details in the CAT advertisement appearing 
separately). * PGP's from IIMs with mmimum CQPA 4.S/6 or equivalent are exempt from 
CAT and first year course woik. 

FINANICAL SUPPORT: ‘ Stipend of Rs. 1800/- or Rs. 2400/- pm depending on 
qualifications and experience, and an annual contingency allowance d Rs. 5000/* will 
cover the average monthly expenditure (Including room and board) of about 
Rs. 1400/-. 

HOW TO APPLY: Step 1. Take Common Admlasfon Test (CAT) on 11 December. 
1994. Step 2. Obtain admission forms free of cost from FPM Office, Indian InsWute of 
Uartagenmt Bangaloret Bannerghatta Road, Bangalora^EO 078. 

Requests for forms must be accompanied by a self addressed envelope size (9* x 12") 
affixed with stamps for Rs. 11/- and a sett address slip. 

Deadlines: To receive requests for sppHcetfon forms: 31st Octobsr 1994. To 
recsivs compMsd sppltcttlon forms: 30th Novsmbsr 1994. 
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I^nied Kn»hnN » Modem Arti utd InduMnet. 151. A-Z IndMtnd Esute. OMpitrio lUdtm MArg. Lowtr Fuel. RombAV 400 013 
ijid (Mbii&hcd by him for Suneekihi Trust rrom HiUsn House. 2S4. ShUud BhagAUinfli Ro«d. Bombty 400 001 





Three generations of »nall savers. 
There^ one thing they all trust-Lbits. 


Even petiple ^ncntions apart think the 
same way when it aimes to Ifnits. Recairic 
Urtits help make their Jreanu ccime true. 

Whether it's a y^Hmg man savir^ a 
htKisc of his tiwn. Or an i>Uef man Unking 
forward to a comfortable retirement. Or a 
little girl dreaming of becoming a doctor 
some day.. 

Unit Trust has schemes to meet e^*ery 
need. Whether she need is for high growth 
or liquidity. Whether it's tax benefits t>r good 
returns coupled with insurance citver. 

People kmw that with Unit Trust» 
they can get what they want- That is why 


the number of Unit holders is ginng up 
so ^lectacularly. To over 33 million today. 

Miist of these petiple arc snuill savers. 

They come fn>m every part of the ctiuntry. 

They aime from every walk of li^. They 
have different needs, different dreams. 

But they share the same abiding confidence 
in Unit Trust. Livir^g up to this confidence Is 
what keeps us g^Jing. AikI growing. 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better tomorrow. 
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)4p4ii*s response lo ihc now miomiKionol C4imon4Pa^rfi>1it^)tf ^ 
viiiutKm ABd Its emoff inf inicmMirmaJ ntic caa he uiKlcrsl<vW only 
in the light ol Lhi dungcs which have token piKc in its domesiic 
poliitCAl ctnnoniv and Us indusinal polKy Tegimc in the prKi*w4r 
decades 

Black and Female 


Toni Morrison's novels ex|^ore a world ol interlocking systems of 
race, doss and sca oppression uhibh denigrates the coloured as 
inlcrior ami hnates ihc Icmak in ihc periphery 2439 



A Farce 

rhe Andhra gon mment's hasty . 
move to include all kapuv and dl 
Muslims in the list td hackwanl 
classes fhereby sMklining the 
hockward classes ^ommissMm 
has reduced Ilk sysicmni 
lescrvatHM in a laice 239? 


Defining Llbernllsra 

Is India a lihcral cciaiumy' To he 
so would mean that Imho has in 
move sincily in actord with ihc 
directum laid down m the 
Omstiiuiiun. in the Direaiw 
Principles id Slate Policy m Ihe 
maiicf ol equality helorc law ol 
allcHi/cnsol thiMikinry and 
m mailers such as ihe right 
to inlormation 2393 


Dob, Dpn*Cs and MiiaU 

An undcrsianding ol the iradu tonal 
hclicls about a pregnant woman's 
presenhed food helps m the 
formuJation ol sireicgies and 
programmes tor impmvmg 
maternal nvintMin 242? 


loteriul TTnn&fcrs 

rhe USAID the mam conduit 
(H Amencjn deveinpmem aid 
IQ ibe ihud world is pumping 
m reillmns ol dollars into Ihe 
couMfy's family plaming work 
whii h u being programmed 
Ki uhc contreceplives produced 
hy MNCt. aiduif the 
US indusiry 2491 


*P'4>reign* Presence 

The presence ol migrants, whether 
they he laN>urers or entrepreneurs 
must be considered an impononi 
lactev m analysing stwial tensions 
in a suctc'iy including ihc recent 
csHnmunal vitdencc 2409 


Reaplendent TJger? 

The inevitable vonrilary of 
accumulaiion wedded io 
liheralisalion privatisation and 
accelerated integration iniii the 
world market is the Ircn/ic'J 
drive to capital concentration 
m Malaysia 2403 


To Mnrkel 

The eagerness of iiationahsed 
hunks 10 go lo Ihc market to 
rajue capital throws up some 
awfc wanJ quest ions 2402 


^SGdalisl’ Regime? 

Spokespersons of Ihe cx •Soviet 
Union u»ed to claim that a change 
m tbejundicai form of ownership 
in the means of pruduction meant 
a change in the capitalist rsHauim 
ol production It sell This is 
nothing short of standing Marx 
nn his head 2444 


Uofrecdom 

Three newspapers have hc'cn 
banned in Indonesia for allegedly 
dixiupiing 'natiiHul stahihty' hy 
avking uncomfortahle questions 
on the government's receni 
defence deals 2407 












LEiratS TO EDITOR 


Crack'Down on Kadimiri 
Activists 

IT is ti mi/k of our icKlirfcrencc lowarda 
Kashmir ihai nor only docs a «feck*long 
crack-down on Kashmiri activiais go 
unrcported bill ii alsoevokcs lUik response 
among those who know. It is as though 
infringement of rights and arbitrary rule 
urc of no concern. 

In raids conducted by the security forces 
in Srinagar in (he past one week, several 
prominent citisens including engineers. 
Joinors, professors and journalists have 
been arrested. They were said to be (he 
ideologues of the Jaineit*e*lslami in 
iammu and Kashmir which.demands 
right of self-determination for the people 
of Kashmir. As part of this uackAiown 
troops confiscated on September 7 
computers and other es^uipment used by 
the Insiliule of Kashmir Studies to 
document atrocities committed by Indian 
security forces. 

Amidsi the violence that Kashmiri 
society has been subjected to. such raids 
and arrests may not seem eitraordinary. 
Bui we believe (hat in atiempting to 
suppress voices which have documented 
and disseminated violations of democratic 
righls by Indian troops there is a danger 
of an escalaiioA of the Indian military 
crKk-down. 

We would like to point out that the 
Institute of Kuhmir Studies by recording 
all cases of atrocities was filling a gap in 
our information about (he goingi-on in 
Jammu and Kaahmtr. By confiscating its 
equipmcni and records, the government of 
India is setting a new precedent of denying 
Indian public the right to know the ruturc 
of (he crimes being committed in ill name 
by agencies of the goverement. 

DeEHA Davalasi, SusurrTA BAmcaieE, 
Tatan Boaa. Dmiftt Mohaw. 

OAt/TAM NaVUAKMA 

New Dethi 

HRD Expoiditiire 

IN his letter (July 23) A K Sarkar wonders 
. how 1 had woficed out (June MjaBcsiimaie 
of IS per cent as Ifae real increase in HRD 
eapendfiure in the first three years of the 
economic reforms. First of all. howev er . I 
would like (0 IMS the fact that even a 
analler increase, agaiut the beckgrpusd 
of ripMly drebniof iota] eapeodituit (19.4 
per ceni between 1990-91 and I99S-94 


(budgned). means a relative increaM and 
therefore an improvetneni (however smalt) 
in pnortiy scaiag. 

Neat I will eiplaia the 15 per cent. If I 
want to combine the performances of the 
three yean meniionad, of course. I have to 
compare with the year before the first one. 
which IS 1990-91. That gives an increase 
of 15 per cent. The 9 per cent increase 
Sarkar mentions takes the first Manmohaa 
year as the ^aae year, 'niat wrongly 
eacludes the performance of the first 
budget. I agree that ihe last (pre- 
Manmohan) year was quite bad for HRD 
ex pendi Hire (also relatively, u a propoflion 
of total expenditure, namely, only 6.36 
per cent). That ia why I also make a 
compansoa with an e^ier year (1999* 
90i. which gives a real increase of 6 per 
cent. *niis seems a small increase, bui (his 
still means a relauve increase of not less 
than 29 per cent (from 6.96 to 8.97 
percent). 

It is surprising how Sarkar and I come to 
completely different cuoclusions based 
on the ume quaniitaiivc dau. Still 1 do 
not see how Sarkar can maintain ihe 
conclusion that HRD expenditure has 
been affected dering the stabilisation 
period, given the fact that the average real 
rate of growth of central HRD expen¬ 
diture during (he first three reform years 


is 4J per cent (i e, 15 per cent ia Ihrae 
years), while real total eapendimre has 
fallen by 5.9 per com per year, on an 
average, in the same period <i e, 19.4 per ^ 
cent ia three yean). 

I do agree, however, that (he netual 
figures of five yean would give definite 
conclusions. 

FAULl^lMSttH 

Apcldoore. 

The Nmheriands 

August 20 

THE EFW issue of August 20 this yev 
marks something of an anniversary—(he 
first issue of (he Weekly was dated 
Auguat 20. 1966. You. your staff and 
readers may be interested rn knowing (hat 
only in three other years after 1966 have 
your issues carried that date: 1977. 1993, • 
1999; and you will have to wait another 
II years, that is. until 2005 for another 
such coincidence. Actually. August 20 
falls on a Saturday (the day of issue of (he 
Weekly) in a pal tern of 6+Mt6+5 years 
repeated every 29 years. 

S BDIvanOAX 


Bombay 
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Behind the Gloss 


G overnment spokesmen have of \m been detUnng^ 
ihai (he economy he< defimiely fumed (he comer and thii 
overall powth tn 19M-95 wouM he ahoof S S per Ltnt On (he 
face of II many aapect^r^ihe I mprovedecOAonic performance— 
ihe large foreign endumge accnia]^ and reduciioni in cuntM 
iLCOuni dcficU. ihe nae in government (aa revenues and (he 
improvement of (he fiscal balance, the pick up in pnvaie scuor 
investment (he acceleration of growth of industrul cnilput ar^ 
Ihe moderation of inflaiiorv—arc more or less pakpabk Bui m 
Iheif smugness abow these devclopm<n(s. the Hnance mmisief 
I he fiscal adviser and the fi nance secreiary sweep under the c arpei 
Ihe other fundamental socio^ooomic problems which remain 
lobe addressed by Ihe govemmeni s economic policies 
Assuming that the government does manage lo produce a 
growth rdie of 5 3 per vent this year the acute problems of 
poverty unemployment and undererr^iloymcni and Ihe eitremely 
inadeqiuatc social mfra^iructure of cdu^ lonal and health facilincs. 
let done the growing inequality in income and wealth, boih 
between classes and regions, will not be ameliomed for (hat 
reason In fad the higher growth ifitiiachieved.wiilbeatthe 
cost of dealing with ihesc basic aspects of underdevelopmeru 
High growih of over 5 S per cem had occurred during the whole 
of the decade of the 1980s. but these socio-economic probl em s 
continued by and large to be acute ai the end of (he decade The 
present goventment has characterised the growth in the 80i as 
'borrowed growth', (hat is. it had been financed by excessive 
public borrowing from abroad as well as domestically, resulting 
in unsustainable levels of extemaf and domestic debt Bui the 
present pattem of financing of growth is hardly different In ihe 
first place, m order that growth is sustainable there should be a 
nsmg proportion of saving in gross domestic product THs is not 
happening The 1980s saw virtuaf siagnaiion in the dociwstK 
savinp ratio and. si nee (he beginning o flhe structural adjastment 
programme II) 199 If there has been in fact a steady decline in the 
saving rue 01 course, it could not have been otherwtse. whai 
with free I mport of gold and u I ver and the general encoun^ement 
of conspicuous consumption, mctuding tltfou^ provision of 
bank finance The whole industnal strategy of titf govemmem is 
uiQcallydependent upon middle class consumption Forexai^ile 
•ft (he first cpianer of 199d-93. passenger car production has 
jumped by 57 per cent and car sales by 21 per cent, smubrly, 
Mme Rs 10,000 crore worth of gold, silver «id other consunvr 
durables were allowed to be imported or smuggled m 1995-94 
The Ucgcsi pan of the addiuonaJ foreign eachangc accruals is 
tttnbuiable to poftfolio mvestmeni by foreign insututiona] 
nvestors (FUs) and external commercial borrowings md otter 
'fences obtained ihiough Indie funds and globii] depository 
^ipti (GDRs) These uinowa have now croMed S 9 bsUio^ 
ail IS. over Rs 23,000 crore Bveoanet IdpcrcoMcoMoftteee 
unds svould mean aa nnoal foreign exchange oingo cd teout 
44,200oore, which it ceftamly in exccu of tte norrMl debt 


servicing cost ofequivalent borrowing Also.thiscosiisinnoway 
different from the cost of the dttot contracted in the 80s. the only 
difference being the hidden nature of (he present cost Apart from 
that the RIs* investment in shaie inarkei> has uMUnbuted lo the 
ge nen aion of a massive amount of unearned income and wealth 
which would have senous social consequences in the long 
nin The government, meemensed by the stnictural adjustment 
programme, is incapable of appreciaiing these dcletenout 
cumeqoences for vccieiy. just as ii is unconcerned about the 
esorbiiaiK cosi lo the economy of thecc exiemaJ liabiliuea 
Above all iheexpenenceofmanycountnes. including our own 
in the 1980$. showc that excessive dependence on foreign 
horrowinga generaie> complacency in regard to (te need to raise 
Ihe kvel of domesiic savings 

Domesuc borrowing m the past two yean, facrliuced hy the 
easy availteilMy of liqwdiiy in the finanaal system, too has been 
M/eabk If the government now expects the gross fiscal deficit 
tr*ro>in 1994 95 to be only about 6 per cent of CDP.it IS partly 
because of a reduction in expenditure, whereas the govemmeni'e 
overall borrowing as a proportion of total expendilure is unlikely 
(0 be lower The government has surrendered a significant 
proportion of cuircni revenues through lax reductions and has 
opi^ in^ead to depend on costly market borrowing Against 
normal market borrowing of Rs 4 848 crore (banned for 1993-94, 
(he government borrowed Ihrough dated sec uniiex. otter medium- 
and long-term borrowings and 364*day treasury bills a total 
arnoum^Ri49,000crore Similarly againM (he normal borrowing 
t^geiof m4,654crore for 1994 95,thecentre srcquiremenKare 
now ectimaied at Rv 36.000 crorc Borrowings through ^ed 
eecunties and 364Hlay iicasury bills during Apnl-Augun*994 
have already aggregated nearly Rs 19.500crore againsi Rs 6.000 
crore during April-August 1993 Also the government's claim 
(Hal tax revenues have shown exceptional buoyancy so far I his 
year needs to be accepted with caution uniil more derails are made 
known Then has been, for insiance a 284 per cent increase in 
colleciions uruler corporate taxation from R$ 393 crore during 
ApnMune 1993 to Rs 1309 crore dunng Apnl-June this year but 
(he two figurea are not comparable as there were large tax refunds 
last year Besides, con^ianies have been generating subsiantui 
other income' through sale of real estate dealings in ihc ^lock 
makess. etc, which have n« emanated from real economic 

smvity and which cannot be sustained in (he long run In any cave 

for annul] budgeted corporate tax receipts of Rs 12 480 crore 

leceplsorfU 1 309 crore m the rim quiner of ihe yew con hardly 

be considered satisfactory ThecolIcctiwiofRsl 1.092 crore ffrim 
exciae duties Mul Ra 7.45 i crore from cuslums dunng April July 
1994 may iqipewsubswuial, but as the collections mihe previous 
year wero unduly low. tte increase m coming months wi (I have to 

be wmeted before the Mi»tof ite finalouicome can bedetetmned 

Whm k more, the final outcome of ihc budgetary position will be 
qualMivdy development-fncodly only if exp^iture on the 


social and ecoMtstc loffastruciQro a 
conraefisurile with the Eifhih Plu 
larfeis For the present all the tiMli* 
caiioAsare that there has beeo a con* 
iifluous and &i<eable shortfall m such 
expenditgre 

True, there has been some moderation 
in annual inflauon u> about 9 per cent, just 
as there hat occurred some (mprovement 
in the economy's overall growth rate But 
by far the Jargett contribution to the 
improved performance has come from the 
bumper agnciilivral crap that it eapccted 
after the good south*west monaoon With 
growth, in value added terms, of about ^ S 
per cent in agriculture and 6 per veni in 
manufacturing and with appn^i ate growth 
assumptions lor the other sectors, overall 
GDP may well show a riae ol abuui 4 ^ per 
cent of which ahouf one fourth will come 
Iromdirectagnculiural growth Similarly 
the inflationary siiuaiion had remained 
ituhhornly disquieiing until the 
satnfaefory south svcsi monsiMin 

A crucial issue is whether the private 
corporate sector on which so much is 
dependeni it eapandmg lU investment 
activity commensurate with the hvpc in 
evidence m the sioch and trnancial maiiets 
In this regard, studies bated on the capital 
eapcndiiures ot compames which have 
been sanctioned assistance by the term- 
lending institutions Jo not present an 
encouraging picture (I is found that the 
private corporate sector ic expected to 
achieve a total capital expenditure ol 
Ri37 5Sl crore in I994-9S. showing a 
nse oil ^ ^ per cent in nominal terms over 
the capital expenditure in 199V94 There 
had been a sharper nse ol 20 $ per cent to 
fts ^2 ^00 criHC Iasi year Considering 
that project wosi increases are noi fully 
reflected in the wholesale pnee index lor 
capital goods, nse m expenditure in real 
terms is unlikely to have been more than 5 
to 6 per cent in 1991-94 It would noi be 
any higher in 1994*95 too Also, imports 
of capital goods are rising at a feu me and 
hence the nse in corporate rector invest¬ 
ment may not be fu lly reflected i n increased 
domestic production of capital goods 

Total domeiuc investment wift also 
continue to be affected by the arresting of 
investment expansion in the public sector 
hfacro-economic data suggest that the 
overall domestic saving rale is unlikely lo 
go beyond 24 5 per cent as against 21 per 
cent to 24 per cent in the four years from 
1990-91 to 1991-94 While in 199 V94 the 
net 111 Mow of foreign resources was 
probably a nominal Rs 1.500 crore (0 2 
per cent of GDP) there svould nm he any 
saving infliiw lor investment from abroad 
in 1995-94 Hence, investment as I 
percentage'BR^DP m 1994-95 will be no 
higher ttuh the proportion of domestic 


liii# lUighljiRwia*5pareeM.«IM 
was AtnreanMHmkitB 19^-M.«r2i 
pocMiage peinia below the m v saaaeiu 
raue four yean ago m 1990-91 (27 per 
cent) The govcemneoi's canientreri that 
tr« domestic mveaiBrent rete has picked 
up doec not ther ef ore, hold water 

UTTAR PRADESH 

No Case for Dismissai 

IF the central Congreas leadership decides 
to withdraw support to the 5P-BSP 
government in UP. ai recommended by 
the date Congress eommittec ordismissec 
ihe presem govemmeni and dissolves the 
acsemhiy. ax urged by the BJP it would 
only help the comtnne to coosolidaie 
further the mass support it has doubtlessly 
mobilised in the plains during the current 
igiiaiiofl in the Uttarakhand region ol the 
state against the extension of the 27 per 
cent reservatioQ for the OBCv to this 
region 

Aciually the eenireJ leadership of the 
Congress is unlikely lo go in for taking 
I here drastic aciioAS Tire agitation in 
Uttarakhand has already targriy fizzled 
out leaving no case for the dismissal of 
the UP government Given the reaipotuJt 
abilities of the chief minister Mufaytm 
Singh Yadav. amply demonstrated in the 
recent and di stent past, the government 
may survive the withdrawal of support by 
the Congress by engineering further 
walkovers to dre Samaiwadi Party from 
tire smal ler parties in the legivlatu re (The 
riHMi recent of such walkovers occurred 
only a tew days beck when Afial Ahmad, 
one ot the i wo remuning legislators of the 
state CPI, joiired the SP bringing its 
strength in the aasembly lo 1291 Besidea, 
given the meagre support bate the 
Congress(t) has in the tiaie. as was once 
again demonstrated in the last assembly 
elections the central leadership of Ure 
party may not like to funher antagonise 
(he large OBC and dalil populace of UP 
which has. over the years, gradually 
withdrawn its tfiditioQil loyally lo the 

Congresfl) and has du Red Itself to bucking 
Ihe SP and BSP As such Ihe UPCC is 
likely to be persuaded to manoeuvre itself 
into a position svbich is tactically more 
politik 

The issue in the current cnais in UP. 
therefore, is aoitiK (uoUikety withdrawal 
of support by the Cengiessd) to the 5P- 
BSP combine Nor ii it the contanuing 
threat by Ihe Jotni Action Comnutiee 
spearheading the ovy a month-long 
agitation againei 27 pd cent reservudon 
tor OBCs. the afitaum hat only helped 
Ore combine id paper over to some extent 


drei bad. I caipte of ■ftUhi ifu, dii i adfiiii J 
10 Mowball lafo • rtt$ criaie for foe^ 
goverTMneni 

The issue that thii cnsii hai throws vip 
IS the chrome underdevelopmeot of the 
eight hi 11 districts of the slate that compme 
the regioci called Uuarakhaod. and u^ch 
IS the real reason behind the current 
agitation Although the issue has mam- 
retted Itself in the form of a protest agatasi 
the rerervahOQs for the OBCs. and the BJP 
has expectedly attempted to udee advan¬ 
tage of the protest to prop up its sagging 
image in the state, there is tubsturee in 
the argumeni. pul forth with varying 
emollis by the Joini Action Committee, 
the Uiiarkhand Krand Dal (UKD) and Ure 
BJP. that special provisions need to be 
made to bring the Uttarakhand region, 
economically and educationally, up to the 
level of the more developed reginns of 
the suie 

The underdevelopment of this region ii 
basically rooted in the large-scale 
exploitaiion, over the yeari, of its forest 
wealth, vrhich has disrupted the uadiuonal 
xtniclures of its economic and social life 
without replacing them adequately with 
aliemuiive patterns Moreover, (he region 
remains under-rtpresented in the state and 
national legislatures sending only 19 
MLAs and four MPs, respectively, to these 
kfisUiures This has contributed to the 
continued neglect of the region on the part 
of successive governments and particularly 
the f ovemmen i headed by Mulay am S in^ 
Yadav whore party, the SP. secured just 
(wo seats trom the region Parties behind 
the current agitation, including the BJP, 
have demanded a Kparale state for the hifl 
region Some otho itate parties, rncluding 
the CPI. too. have justified this demand 
Shonof creatinf aseparale stale, however, 
always a major decision and not widsout* 
political consequences, there » sense ui 
the CPI(M)*s suggestion for institutiDg a 
Hill Development Council to give greater 
autonomy to hill distncis 

EDUCATION 

Dismal Picture 

THE habil of making tall claims backed by 
false figures continues to be a common 
practice with almost all miQistenal 
departments, in spite of periodic 
emhairassing direlosures that expose the 
lies Tire latest report (of a study conducted 
jointly by the National Couoctl of 
Education Reaearch and TmniAf, Ike 
NatMAil Inshtuie of Edoeatsonal Ptwining 
and Admifiixtraijon. and New Coocepti 
reveals the actual state of affairs b^nd 
die offlciaJ claim of rtung enrolmeM in 



Tbe of ilie rapon mAoate ibe 

quftirty oS edscoooe rtiu u basf inpartMl 
10 Indiai chttdr w inctiMling iboie 9f 
poorptrents who ippnd iheir iife-uoo 
MviBpi on edvcBting them Earlier 
reporttM eeofinned Mapictons abooi 
ihe quaiintaiive i.laim% made by the 
povemnent repirdinf eorolmeni in 
pnmary cehooJk. while the Uteai report 
remforcek the doubts that many had voiced 
all these years—that the education beiof 
impafied to even ihe few who can afford, 
or want, to attend ihe pnmary MihooU is 
qualitatively much below minimum 
Standards About the talsiiy of the 
quantitative claims, some time ifo the 
report ot the Committee for Review of 
National Policy on Educaiion concluded 
on the basil of a number of siudies ihat the 
“autual number ot children attending 
vchooU even in CUvsev I and U is /ar less 
ihin whetitclairneclntriaally ’ Eaplaimof 
«vhy It was so. the report stated “ since 
leachers |ol the primary schools! are uoder 
pressure lo show better enrolment urgcis. 
they keep the names rt these etuhhen (who 
iire drojvouisl alive m their registers ‘ 

Now the Uuett report on primary schools 
(covering SO.OUO students in 46 disincts 
in Ihc stales ot Assam Haryana KeraJa. 
Karnataka Maharashtra, Onssa, M^hya 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu), commissioned 
by Ibe education deptnmeni, which should 
make n an olficiatly recognised document, 
exposes the professional incompetence of 
these primary school teachers, and the 
inferior quality of the teasons ihey impart 
to Ibe children The report bnngs out that 
less than halfof the Class IVand V siudews 
were able to pass a basic arithmetic teat 
given to them during the survey If then 
attributes this to their teachers by pouuing 
out ihai in some distncli like Karbi- 
Anglong m Assam. Cajapati in Onsta and 
Beiul in Madhya Pradesh there were a 
large number of primary school teachers 
who had not even studied up lo Class X, 
(he minimum qualificalion for a primary 
school teacher The team ot invesii|aiors 
during the survey examined some teachers 
in one of the states in Class V arithmetic 
test and found that more than per cent 
of them could not do an LCM sum 
While all this reveals the appall*ng stale 
of pnmary education even ^ler 47 yeari 
oi ^dependence, no useful purpose can be 
served by shifting the blame on (he 
shoulders of the ill^equipped and ill* 
educated teachert of the pnmary schools 
Pnmary education had been the 
respoMJbifaty of the state and yet. as ihe 
repon indicaiea. iha local admimstration 
in the diatneta Hud been totally ludiffercni 
10 the need Cor equipping leechers with 


irw beak seqkMM* Mm dnk or 
biMtto er d i MoiudsierwD-thirdsof dm 
leechcrt inierviewad m Ibeee draincu 
compkeined thei they dk not get any help 
from the gDverument'appmnied block 
edeceiiono^scers who. ante their service 
rules, weea required lo visil the schools 
and supervise the leaching Several bkick 
educaiion officert, aunrdteg ID the reptin 
did not even know the tocatma ol the 
pnmary schools which were under their 
administrative junvdictKM 
What emergec from this bkak scene ii 
the harsh laci that the reality m village 
India will cuntinue lo refute the lali claim* 
that New Delhi mi^i makeai imertkauonal 
lorumt in order lo impress the World 
Bank and mher kureign aid donurc and it* 
public relaiiuns campaign lo seduce 
mutunaijonal cucM.crn\ with promises of a 
readily*availabk labour lorcc of skilled 
and educated personnel necessary for new 
hiicchjobs LikemuchidourmaAefaetured 
goods thai we export ihii l^oar force 
might elso lum out to be of seb^siandard 
quality when pvt to icm ludging by the 
type of education ibai they are gettmg m 
the schouls 

MEDICARE 

(Josafe HoapiUls 

THE death of 15 cbildcen in Bombay's 
Cama and Albless hospitals last munih 
due reportedly to meningitis is yet nmirher 
indication of the growing inefficiency 
which hat cocae lo characterise public 
health services These new«bom infants 
were not admitted to the boepitaka because 
they had infection they contracted 
meftifigitii as a resell ol septicemia and 
'other causes*, all relaied to unhygienic 
practices, in die boepital In other word*, 
iheir chances of survival would have been 
better had they aoi been in the bospila]'^ 
aponem ofthccnming Ulichian nightmare 
Under the circumvtaacev (he steps' 
taken by the dean aad t up poned by ihe 
state governm en t make a mockery of the 
very perpose for which a medicare 
insaiuoon exists in the firsi place Ihe 
hoapiul auUuiriuas have staled ihai when 
the unusual n$e in deaths due lu meningitis 
waa noticed—only in the first week oi 
Septeraber-^ihe hospital appomted a 
comimoee of experts to look into the 
outier On ihe basis «if their report the 
hocpiUl IS undertakiBg'disiulectKia of two 
wa^s and high nsk* areas like the 
operaiiBg iheaires, labour roomc, etc The 
auOionnet have been akpams instate that 
the houpital is runciioning normally with 
Ihe emergen cy labour morn and the ORD 
open The point quite ignored by the 
aethonoee is that even ooe case of infam 


death dae lo maaiagiiit should have been 
iRvuttigMed Why did they wait for 1^ 
infants to dte'* And i f the investigation had 
lakon place earlier the reasons for 
septicemia, which the auihoniies are now 
taymg is a result ot the inianiiary 
coodiuons in the hospiial, may have 
aiiracted notice 

Most importantly, the tragedy highlights 
Ok urgent need for better admmisiriiion 
ol hosp«iaK For. not only i* there a lack 
ot funding and personnel in xtite services, 
but the public scLkor today has suffered e 
detenoratinn on all counts Norms of 
hoipiul practice for which the Bombay 
hos^taks were at one time well known, 
have enidod The practice of investigaiing 
every unusual death is no more a maiter of 
routine Add to Uiit the fact that the image 
of a public hospital has suttered tre* 
mendouily If public hospitals are today 
earned iy general consensus to be dirty, 
unhygienic, inefficient and staffed by 
mediocre doctors and nurses, then iherh it 
link *cope for those in il lo aspire to be 
efficieni This is not to condone the 
inesponubiliiy of hospiia] staff with regard 
to hygiene and care But certainly, (he 
Slate's growing de*emphasis of the public 
sector has an impact on more than the 
financial aspects 

The Mate government may well agree to 
set up a high level probe into (he deaths 
But unk*s there is a deierminaiiun on the 
pari ol (he governmcni or those who staff 
public inslilukions to create a Jiffereai 
puMic response to the public systems, 
recommendations, however radical, will 
only remain on paper And ihis implies a 
cuncerted attempt to inOuencc (he govern* 
mcni not only to change its pnonties and 
increase state funding hut lo reassess 
medical pnonnes norms and praeiiees lo 
these institutions and the retraining ol 
medical, paramedical and ocher stafl 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Criminals in Uniform 

THIS IS nrM really lor the firsi time thar (he 
Punjab chief minister's progenies have 
indulged in criminal acts from under the 
protcctinn ol security guards provided at 
stale expense But (his is perhaps the flrsc 
time (hat the cognisance of such a crime 
has followed, and folloived wiihouc 
inordinate delay A young F re n c h woman 
visitor was reportedly followed at night 
trom a Ch indigarh restaurinr to a house ai 
Muhali. some way off horn (he town, by a 
gang, some of whom were in uniform 
Pnm (he Mohali house the PreiKh girl 
was forcibly pickod up by Ihe uniformed 
cnmmals a^ carried off m an unmarked 
car lo a place whtic the girl was molesied 



feytlMfUig ThevwirmHMiiy wMMiieto 
Acape from ihe pUca of confioencAi rtie 
Mui morning, after which ahe todgod 
cofflpiiinis With (he authon lies li took (he 
local police 46 houn lo make a move 
Reponedly. the police needed a »ud from 
(he chief rninmer before ii acted. a» (he 
impugned policemen were ihe security 
deiailk of one of bii grandsons 
It II (0 be hoped ihai ibe trial and 
punifhment of the alleged hemooN crime 
would follow swiftly In vaie any of the 
chief minitter’i grandsons is Knind (o 
have been involved m the snmes. hii 
eectinty guards musi be withdrawn ahmp 
with other pumshmenh under the law A 
single peist from pubJn. (unds musi nut go 
either for aiding ihe criminal pursuii> ul or 
providing security to such srimmals 
Not only ihe isolated Chandigarh case, 
the entire range of questions rcUteU bi the 
crimes and punishment oj the cnminals in 
untform ne^ pubi ic scrui iny and s igorous 
corrective Ktions The shocking lacii 
detailed in IN lirsi annual report of ihc 
National Human Rtghtc Commission do 
not really reveal any secret The broad 
nature of 1 he prevai 11 ng v inUt ums ol hu man 
rights wa» well known Bui the 
examintiion of some ol the sample cases 
out of the 1 000 complainis ol police 
airactiies many ol them cum mined under 
the protection of TADA. received by the 
commission, gives ■ comprehensive view 
of the enormity of the crimes contmiiied 
by Ihe police mosily in the mteresi ol ihc 
powers that be within ihe instiiuiional 
power structure as well as at various levels 
ol the Mnial hierarchy 
The taels and issues ot this repori musi 
be made one of ihc main planks in the 
campaign U>r the ciiming round ol state 
elections The murky lace ol the regime 
mu si he exposed and adequate protection 
ol human (that is esseniuliy democraiici 
rights musi he entured to the extent 
possible under the present social regime 

MONTREAL PROTOCOL 

In Whose Interest? 

IN 1966 during discussions leading up to 
the finalisaDon of the Montreal Protocol 
Ihird world countries had been adamant 
^oui ensuring that the economic burden 
of phasing out CFCs should not on 
ihetr already stretched econooues It was 
argued that while indoainal nabons could 
afford 10 phite out CFCs and develop 
altemiuves. third world aanodi would 
find It difficult to transtorm existing 
lechAofofies based on CFCs without 
lAjimQg Ihe nascent industnalisaiion 
prueaea In setting deadlines lor phasing 
OM af CPCi. the third world was allowed 


ow CFCs by 200b. adeadliDe 
tubegqHcMly brooghi forvmrd to IW6. 
and third world countries by 2010 
Meanwhile, however MNCc manu* 
tactunag CFCs wore allowed to conimue 
prodMCing lOpercemol cheer I986capaauea 
tor the spcatic purpose of exporting lo 
developing enuntnes where indigenous 
produetran cuuld not cope with demand 

The PmiociM was ratilied by India and 
127 other cuurunea in 1967 and M has had 
anodd impact on (be industry Aiihatumc 
(here were imly a lew manutaciurvfs nl 
CFCs producing about ^OOO tonaes 
annually Today, somewhat irooically. 
the indusiry has a capaciiy lo produce 
20000 tonnes and exports about 2.000 
tonnes to south and wesi Asian countries 
This development has come about as a 
conscqueiKe of CFC producers geiung 
their act uigether in response U) what they 
see as a threat from the MNCs which 
heavily mnueiUrewhei is termed theOaorse 
secfdanat which momtors implemeniation 
ot the Protocol Id 1993 ihc MNCi sue* 
ceeded m getting the secretariat U) allow 
them to raise their production to 15 per 
icm of the 1966 level m order lo supply 
the growing Avian marieis While it is 
natural that the Indian manutaciurers are 
perturbed given the growing markets fttf 
the ptnduci used in a range ol consumer 
products such as retrigcraiors air* 
conditioners aen>sols.etc these develop 
ments raise some pertinent questions on 
the impact ol iniemational agreemenis 
and protocols 

While It IS true that the Indian 
manutaciurers will lose export eammgs i 1 
pushed out ol the imemaiional markets hy 
MNCv should they and (IK guvcrnmeni 
not he more esmeemed ^oui the lack ol 
movement on the development alter 
natives^ There IS clearly nothing unenicr 
pnsing about Indian industry which has 
done Its best lo exploit its investment in 
plant and icchnology lo the (iillest not 
only in ihe domectic market hut by 
developing marfceis abroad The sec’ 
retariaf s latest notilications setting out 
new conditions demanding that third vrorld 
importing nations provide detailed 
accounts ol how CFCs have been used and 
ihai err producers submit annual repoils 
of requests from these couotnes have met 
with a sharp response from Indian 
manufacturers, according lo a report in 
Dowm Ui Earth Hiey see this as an aitetnpl 
by the secretarial to protect the interests ol 
the MNCs which are being threatened by 
the expanding markeik nl third world 
producers While this reasoning may well 
he valid at what cOstisTMian industry, 
manuliiciui ihg a prudiKi cka^ damaging 
to the cnvifonmeai. to be protected^ 


EPW. September 7. 1974 

Some months age. a Lok Stf>ha 
member ol the ruling parly spoke 
cffuuvely of the virtuea of limited 
dictatorship hlifty assumed It (he lime 
(has he was merely speAmg out iM 
turn Bui the manner in whuJi the 
rail way men's strike was put down was 
an object lesson in authoniarian 
precition It luriher confirmed one's 
miigivitifs that few national news* 
papers i arr~ nr dare to write in detail 
about (he disgraceful acu indulged in 
by the miniunt of offi'craldom at such 
or other timet Only some foreign 
newspapers cameddetii Is of repressive 
official acliviiy one is sometimes 
driven to look up ie Monde to kan 
about some of the domgi ai home The 
moulding of (he public media to serve 
Ihe gevemmeni* s cau ie is. indeed. now 
compleie There is no longer even the 
fell need to keep up preteneex the story 
IS rapidly going round as lo how a 
prominent econo^miit'i marginal 
comments, in the course of a radio 
discussion, on the repression let kose 
against the railwayman and their 
families was firmly scissored out oJ the 
broadcast Such instances are 
multiplying wiih every day Proievis 
remain niudlisiic as (bey are not backed 
up by prditHal mobihsaium 

Nevertheless ucooomic disconieni 
IS likely to iniensily as nature has 
ceased to cn operate on growth 
1 (irecasis and as the poll c les adopted so 
lar have left the rum causes untouched 
In the deepening discontent, (he 
vacuum ol Lack ol opposition—either 
nationwide or regional—is going to be 
even more sufiocating Thedisccniem 
would thus seek an outlet and the 
people’s wrath might explode in events 
and episodes resemhlingi hapiers from 
the annals of anarchy Inside ihe 
governmeni the view would be 
expressed dial such bouts ot anarchic 
outborci are fatal for the nation’s long¬ 
term viability Yei others mighi argue 
that such explosions would further 
damage (he prospects for price siabilitv 
and growth Quite a number belongir^ 
to the ruling party honestly believe that 
the failure of the organist opposition 
10 behave responsibly hai given nse ii> 
anarchK trends, which bring tascism rn 
(heir train With a little bn ot con¬ 
ditioning a majonly of them imghl be 
only too willing lo acquiesce in the 
adopom of extraordinary measures to 
fight that menace of approac hing chaoi. 
for. better a limiied suppieteion ol 
democratic nghti than a lidte^ver by 
the forcei of anarchy and diMirder 
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UC HoiBiiig Finance 

ntOMCTTGObyLife litturanceCorponuon 
India wi(A aquity partKipuion from 
pmittarnnanciilandiRvettmeM lAMiniliont 
lifcalhe im. fiCI and dw ICICL UC Hou 
Atwwe < UCW ttcniBiflf ihecapNil mafkd 
on«5cpteinbff 15 wiih ]«S9.IIOOO a^uiiy 
khaf^oTRa 10 each a apremiMniof Ra 30 
each af|ra<a^inf R< 11.3501 lakh 
Subaequm le the laeue. UC will hold 13 46 
per cent of the eompeny'i equity and 161 

K cent will he held by UTI. ICIC] and IFQ 
'UCKouiin|FiAaKehaiawide network 
of offkcs Uiroufhoui the couMry making m 
eaiy forthcconurnen to avail oi ihehenelii« 
ofHftvanauthouMng finance kchcmck WHhin 
a short period of us esivtence the cumpany 
has disbursed cumulaiivel v housi tkg kMAs to 
the extent of Rs I.34R 60 cnm hy March 
this year Thecompany has stupendous scope 
for expansion considaing ihe faci ilm the 
demand supply gap m ihc houvng sector is 
increasing rapidly and the project^ shortage 
' in the yev 7001 will bed I mtlliOA mws, a nee 
of 94 per cent over I he ligurem 1991 Other 
than ifievitaMe exiemal risks like change m 
policies whicKsvculdaiiectthelinanciai sector 
at a wholo the internal ricki are mifumised 
IX the company has long capencncc in the 
business The ictvcis lead managed hyiCK I 
Securities and FinaneeCcergiany DSPrinancial 
Consultants and SBf Capua) Markets 

International Comptech 
Engineering Services 

Internallonal Comptech Engineering 
Services lICFS) anAhrrsedahad basedpuMic 
htniied company iscctiingupa lOOpcrcom 
snltware export oriented unit fLOU) at 
Software Technology Park fSTP) in 
Bangalore at a capiul cost o1 Rc I 500 lakh 
> which IS aco venture promoted hy SoleteiJi 
Management ServicesTSMO INC Oniano 
Canada and VMC Pre^i TechnoJogiec 
India Hie project aim^M export iflg soft ware 
packages for special conslruciion and 
imegrased enginaenAg coIuHuas and extended 
reverse engineeriAg cervices through SIT 
64 KBPS global seielhte net work The foreign 
ct^labowors arc to have a 60 per cent equity 
Slake in the prejeci Paul Hewiu prcMdent 
ol SMS. Canada is lo be a dinxior ol ICES 
The company is coming out vnih a public 
issue of 86 OOXDO equrty shores of Rs 10 
each at par aggreg«ifl| Rc 380 lakh cn 
September 19 to part finance us new prqjeci 
While the promoters' coniiibution would be 
R< 530 lakh, the beUnee of Rs 100 lakh svUI 
he lent by Canara Bank which u also lead 
managii^ ihe public issue The company has 
obtained approvU from the government of 
Indiaeta I OOper ecni BOU to export voti were 
ferengiMenni applicauoAs and C AD/C AM/ 
CAE and Digital Mapping Servi^et to xcrvice 
il«f lobel ehentek through satellite net work 


The proyeLt it to have the raoai aopiusoctied 
hardware and $y«ea tanlnia 

Agri*Marinc Exports 

Promottsl by three expenencedbuRneev men 
Remanahen Miuhu (chairman). K D Madan 
(vicc-chamnaai and El^a/ EJiat I managuig 
Arcelor). Agri'inanne. oneol (he promin e nt 
seafood esporterv. ic a lOOper cetM export* 
onenced unit (BOH) Thecompany'cexports 
include chnmpc lobsierc cuttle Rth. squid, 
ctampa imueds odopuv snail meat aid a 
wide vaneiy of ocher fish To pan finaive 
tu expansion proyai A Rs 800 lakh, the 
company is coming out with a public issur 
ol 32640U0cquiiy ^larexol Rs lOcach lor 
a premium A Rs 2 SO per share aggregating 
Rs 408 lakh the rest ul the pruy^* ^ 
being hnanceJ hy term loan (Rs 273 lakh) 
and promoters tRs 120 lakhu fhe company 
already has a plant ai Kaladspet. Madns 
with a local processing lapaciiy A 1 500 
iTMpa It absi has 100 im capacity oi cold 
xiofagetSiiliiy andaoKeproducingeapecrty 
of 2 500 rwpa The company now ^ans to 
set up planet with additional processing 
capacity of 4100 mi anl I reering capacity 
A 350 mi The eompany also proposes to 
purchase lour relrigcraur container vans to 
tranxpiin the pruccssed products and raw 
materials and a modem iodiv«duaJ quick 
Ircezing machine* (IQh) which is being 
imported Hk company has been successlul 
with Its new products in ihe ifMemauonal 
market It has also emoed iMo processing 
and marketing A fresh wder fishes to the 
UK The company secured Ae US FDA A 
category certificaiOfim 1993 TVeompany 
has marketing he ups wan major companies 
Id the UK. lialy. France Japan and West 
Asia It also has I long surtding association 
with J and C International for buy-back of 
60 per cent A the instdlled c^aeny *nie 
company plans to begin its commercial 
productioa with Ms added capacity by Apnl 
1991 Hie issue will be lead managed by 
Foresight Finanaal Servicaa and Indbanfc 
kferdianl Banking Servicaa 

Gem Cables and 
Conductors 

Gem Cables and Conductorx. a Hyderabad 
based company engaged i a Che manufacture 
of cables and conductors induing alloy 
conductors, is all set for an expansion 
progremme Tb pan finance (he prnyeci the 
c om pany is entenng the c^ual market on 
Sepien^ar 21 Hiihen^ a eloeely held 
company now goingpublic. m is coming out 
with c psMte iMua of 24 lakh equity shares 
of Rs 10 BMh at a prenuum A Rs 10 
aggregaung Ra480 Ukh the tntal coat ol the 
proyaci bcuig Ri 72018 lakh A mayor part 
A the preycct cost that is Rs 480 lakh will 
be used to Imance the kMig«tarai working 


capiia) requirtments and hence to that axteiH 
rhm Will not be any addition lolhecompany s 
fixed asset The company has confirmed 
orders worth Rs 1.828 lakb Hie company s 
ihruu on quality has paid off since it enjoys 
a rero rejMion record smee lU inceptton 
It has obtained the ISO 9002 cemRcaie and 
has bagged the 'Outstanding PeKonnance 
award for the past two years from the Counci I 
A Industnal and Truk Development The 
company al u) has a research and^velopmeiK 
tentre andhas hero successfAin developing 
risk reducing cables indigenously Tliekad 
managers to the issue are Credit Capital 
h nance Corporation and Bank of Baroda 

Pentafour Products 

Penial our Products the flagship company ol 
the PcMaluurgroup Irom Madras iBsawide 
range nl activities in various field like 
clecironits auto components refrigeration 
andair*condiiioning sAarenergy spociaUiy 
chemical sottware ex pun and training TV 
company is now emberking on anexpaniism 
proyecl with a capital outlay ARi KM crorr 
10 he mei through a nghts-ewu* puAk issue 
A Rs 96 iron and Indian and foreign Itiani 
worth Rs 9 irnrc 

The project under the electronic division 
rs lo marwfaciure FR4 Grade Class Epoxy 
Copper Clad Lamiraiion under Electronic 
Hardware FechnAoiy Park (EHTT) Scheme 
in collaboration with Nationwide Circurts 
Products who have been in the field for a 
quarterAaceniury The cAl^oratori have 
undeewnuen the entire production fAt period 
A10 years The compiny'i new chemicats 
division in Cuddalore is establishing a 
sulfonation plant fw the production of mionic 
surfR.(aMsincAlaboration with Chemithon 
Corporation USA which is also the world 
market leader Chemithon Corporation has 
given a firm buy*back of 30 per ceni A the 
production Ia their market The company 
IS also expanding the capacity of its auio 
division lA carburettors, water pumps and 
fuel jMitnps to meet the nsmg export and 
domestic needs The expanvoii programme 
Ta Uk auU) division is i^be compleied Hy 
October (his year The company ii coming 
(Mt with Ms p^lK'iuirhrtgkKi isweof tAly 
conveniAe bonds (PCSs) A Rs 360 each 
a|gr8gatingRs96crore The rights issue will 
be m the ratio A S PCBi fAevery 100 diare« 
held and wi I IconsiR of 4.80.210 bonds The 
public issue will consist of 14,64.000 FCBs 
of irinds 1.00 000 bonds will be reserved for 
preferential al I Ament to the shareholders A 
^nUfour Software and •Exports while 
3.00.000 bonds would be reserved fA the 
NRIs The bonds are coiiveniNe into 10 
equity shares ana six memhs A alloonem 
at a premium of Rs 26 each Hm keJ 
managers A the issa are Indian Owieas 
Bank BOI Rnance. and Sterling HAidiy 
PinsKrai Services 
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COMRiNIES 



SANDOZ 

Gearing Up for 
Competition 

SANDOZ (INDIA), the Indiin mbsidiiry of 
(he Sftndo7 Group of S«tt7erUAd» hot Ml 
parformed wcM during (he ye«r 1993-94. n 
Iw regiffered only 4 tnvciul incruic id 
net (iles of 4 2 per cent ind in opentiog 
profit of 5 4 per cent Infnct, (becornprifly'i 
net profii has declined by 11 3 per leM. 
despite 1 significant reduction in Ui 
provision by 10 3 per cent Andtmeresi burden 
by 47 4 per cent Even (hough the 
performance of the company has not been 
very encouraging, i( has announced a 
dividend ol 25 per cen( as against 30 per 
ceni last ye^ 

The company has argued ihM with a view 
toenMinng its long*ienn viaNI iiy and helptitg 
/Mructure iis business to face competitive 
pressures in the liberalised economic 
environment i( has impkmemad a volunury 
retiremeni scheme (VR5) for which 533 
employees opied Md which cost (he compsy 
Rs l6 90croreasccmpensafM)n Asa result 
the company's eapenditure on salaries and 
wages increased by 605 per cent 

The company haa di vena buiinmses liU 
^armaceutHals agroproducts. chemicals 
and seeds 17k company's phanna business 
had been sustaining losses for several years 
and therefore it hai been rdying more on its 
other areas of production Hosvever. of late 
Its pharma husmesa hu been pscking up, 
with sales registering a 39 per cent growth 
m1991 94 as against the previous year Even 
so, the company claims that uncertainly 
regarding the new drug policy continues lo 
affect (he unit The company' s agro business 
remained low this year with hole increase 
m sales Ittchenuca) business has teed well 
with sales crossing the Rs lOO-crore mark 
in 1993-9^*^ 24 per cent increase over the 
pitceding 12 months The cocnpmy'b seeds 
division has also fated wdl with increasing 
sales and profits The company's exporti 
have gone up by 23 per cast, the main 
contributor being made by its chemical 
division 

The company has been upgridii^ and 
developing lU i^rastrucojK It has achieved 
the distincQon of being the first afTihaie 
company of (he Sandos Croup to be awarded 
the ISO9002certincatt AiitsKolshecpIaM 
in Mahanabui, the company has succeasfuUy 
compUttdthedevelopfflenofthe inaneraor 
project for buriuag its toxic waste in a co« 
eff^ve manner Modenusauon of die dye 
plant has also been completed AtitiKandIa 
plaM the pharmacautMl pteH was uiiltaed 
to meet expod orders, while the agio plwt 
was idle due to lack of exports Ihe Panoli 


cboamal and agn plan capaobea woe vdl 
uuliaad However, the company spou only 
Rs 313)15 on Rcaearch and Dev ete pment 
duns« 1993-94 

COtOUR-CHEM 

Modemisatkm 

Pn^ramme 

Colour-Chem. a sobaidary ol Hoechfl AG, 
haa shown improved performance tn 1993- 
94 The co m pa ny's oat sales have gone up 
by 19 g per cesK maraly due m an improved 
p ^ormanc e miheflnthalfofiheyf and 
n has experien ce d a aipaficani ma m nat 
profits r76 3 per cent) esaencially as a reauh 
ot an imptuvancM in operating profits, bm 
a sizeable reduction m iiuerest burden 
Mlowiag reduction m debt equity ratio has 
also helped the compMiy's bodomlme Tax 
pro visioA was only 24 per cem of gross profit 
agaiiN 37 per ceru in the previouh year 
Gross profit lo sake rabo ai 144 per cant 
dunng 1993 94 haa been one of ihe highest 
in recem years The company has announced 
a divided ot 30 per ceru for 1993 94 
compared to (he prevwut year s 25 perccM 

Coloar-Chem hm upgraded and moder 
nised lU manufactnrmg faci lilies ii i(i Thane 
and Roha plants incurring a capital 
expenditure of Rs 1,465 lakh It also has a 
joint venture with Haycolour m Sn Lanka 
vrbich registered a tunovcf of SLRv 673 34 
Idth with a net profit of SL Rs 20 46 lakh 
sod haa animmced adividead of 22 per ceM 
The company alio haa two sabndianes. viz 
Varuvil Dyes and Chemical (VDCL) and 
Kundalika Investments, both ol whKh have 
done well VDCL has pmducad a gross 
turnover of Rs 2.646 lakh in 1993-94 as 
against Rs 2425 lakh in the previous year 
and raised Its dividend to 17 per COM from 
15 per cent in the previous year Kundalika 
Investmems has alao pertormed co mme n 
dably this year, widi Its net proRls amounuag 
to Rs 4 79 lakh aa agamsi Rs 1 76 lakh last 
year ard has for the lint time in its 12 
yean' of operation, a nnounced a divideod 
of 10 per cent 

With Its status laaregisti red axp^ house. 
CoCour-Qiem's uicraaie m foreign exchange 
eamir^ Ihu by 3 2psca]iovcr (he precedmi 
year tefkcied a nK m Ae share of exports 
in WQj sales to over 20 per cert from 16 per 
cent t*vo years ago The company clami 
excelleM mdustnal letanows 8 as factories 
and other eatabUskmU Being ao export 
house. Colour-OiOB is making use of 
vophsucatad mfonmaxm fednology to rnea 
its coepome obyecdvw Tte company IS dao 
conducting vanouf intensive iraioing 
programmes to enhance ds oparaiKMial 
efficiency, upgr^ ds quality standvdi and 


iBcroase lO prorhictivity levdi to match 
irwkeiSMidiirdi ThecMnpmybaiiavealed 
Ra 173 Iddi 10 Research 8id Development 
wi A the ibeua on te ch nology used for dyes, 
venous intermediates and perfonuMce 
cheimcala meanl for the local and export 
markets 

ALFA LAVAL ' 

Successful Indigenisatim 

Alft Laval OnAa). a tubaidiary of Alfa 
Laval AB of Sweden, has performed well in 
1 993-94 with net stiea going up by 26 per 
cent Following nung oparaong cou (he 
company's opembng profit roae only by 5 7 
percen Even so. iia net profits have mdtaacd 
by 26 per cent due to a sigmficiM growth 
ID non operating income by 62 per cent and 
a sirlkiag reduction of 39 per cem id interest 
burden The company has pushed up its 
dividend rate to ^ per cent for the year 
1993 94 againit 25 per cent m the previous 
year 17re company enjoys an unusually low 
debi-equny mo at 2 7 per cent but a high 
ratio of short term bank borrowings to 
invemones at 57 per cent The company has 
been achievini pheoomenal addition logmtN 
fixed assess in reLeni yean, its value arising 
from Rs 20 croce in 1992 lo Rs 51 7 crore 
m 1994 

The company s wholly-owned subsidiary 
Alfa Laval (India) Leasing and Finance 
ventured forth wi A iu operations dun ng ihe 
year 1993-94and has registered anoperating 
proTii of Rt 119 lakh and a net profit of 
Ri0 33 lakh The leuing and finance 
company has firm comrmtiMnis tor lease 
and hire purchase of indurinal machinery 
worA Rs 52 2 lakh Alfa Laval holds 49 per 
cent of equity in Saunders Valves (Indu), 
which has r^wrted a net sales turnover of 
Rs 4 77 crore and a net profii of Rs 82 lakh 
Lavnds Knudsen Maalunfabnk (India) is 
aooAerassoaate firm in which the con^any 
has 49 per cent equity stake Its stiestumover 
was Rs 7 56 ciore in 1993*94. while rti 
operating proEl was Rs 77 Idth 

The company intends to promote a new 
con^any in aasociauon with Atea Brown 
Boven (ABB), an associate of ABB Stal 
RefhgerWion AB Swedoi which htt a world¬ 
wide repulMioo as a leading manufacturer 
and suppUer of t ef n g ermon plants and a&ied 
produra TV unit, for manufacture and sale 
of refrigeration plant iiKluding modeni 
reaprocMng coenpresaon, screw compres¬ 
sors and allied products, parts and 
coo^oneiHa. will be locawd m Maharashtra 
and will have technKal know-how and 
support fnoi Ae Swedish company 

The compeny has been awarded Ae ISO 
9001 cenfkrte by Lloyd* s Register Quatiiy 
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March 

1994 

Maidt 

1993* 

March 

1994 

Mwcli 

1993 

Mwdi 1 
1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

Much 

1994 

March 

1993 

Iwaaitt'l^ifrefTiitai 

1 N«Mk$ 

26642 

25747 

16794 

15693 

20III 

162M 

9466 

1647 

26001 

19209 

2 VtliK of imduciioii 

26713 

27251 

1909) 

1S790 

20530 

16503 

9669 

1656 

26246 

19213 

3 TotttliMeemt 

27163 

26142 

19911 

16656 

21002 

16775 

10300 

9053 

36570 

19307 

4 IU« nMcnoli/iiarat «imI ipom 

connimoi) 

9311 

10311 

97U 

6400 

12915 

9715 

4493 

4354 

1731 

27 

S Ofhor iMiMfocturinf eKpsoMi 

6449 

6461 

2399 

1490 

595 

570 

2147 

1416 

17697 

14139 

6 RernunemioA to en^loytu 

4300 

2172 

2067 

1926 

Mil 

1260 

550 

460 

1132 

1325 

7 Odw exjHfiwi 

S2II 

5745 

22ft 

1764 

2959 

2279 

1075 

191 

5414 

2356 

1 

2515 

2733 

3476 

3056 

3047 

2661 

2055 

1162 

1696 

1451 

9 lAicnst 

357 

664 

1071 

1357 

520 

521 

350 

346 

105 

471 

10 Crou pr^ 

2126 

2369 

2702 

1724 

3064 

2561 

1697 

1522 

667 

192 

11 Depnciiuon 

666 

655 

6't7 

476 

271 

167 

225 

291 

452 

330 

13 Profit btfifft lax 

1456 

1634 

2065 

1243 

2791 

2395 

1474 

1251 

435 

562 

13 Tw pfwiskQ 

760 

170 

500 

335 

953 

934 

465 

590 

0 

250 

14 fre^ t0*r Mx 

676 

764 

I.ft5 

616 

1131 

1459 

1009 

641 

435 

312 

13 Dividendi 

199 

199 

)3l 

210 

545 

317 

107 

60 

160 

132 

16 ReUiiwd profit 

479 

565 

1234 

676 

1293 

1142 

901 

561 

275 

110 

17 PDid'Up capiul 

795 

795 

1165 

963 

1616 

1116 

409 

366 

763 

763 

II RctervcA tnd turpltia 

3933 

U44 

5950 

3705 

1063 

9350 

6197 

5294 

7060 

2907 

19 Long'iemi lo»ni 

430 

969 

2540 

3710 

337 

455 

1401 

1025 

2633 

1163 

30 Shon*icm loiAt 

3791 

1944 

3519 

3366 

2692 

3057 

1452 

1416 

3131 

1765 

31 OF wbicb bank borTOwin|» 

1675 

904 

2^66 

2939 

2227 

2623 

l.ft 

517 

2521 

135 

22 Oroit fued 4AMtt 

7062 

6006 

10940 

9567 

5166 

5595 

7221 

5433 

11675 

6271 

23 Arcurmilitod ^preciaUon 

4641 

4251 

5002 

4446 

1250 

913 

2644 

3664 

2296 

2125 

24 lAvenionei 

6277 

6506 

4049 

34C7 

3930 

4019 

2912 

1962 

711 

53 

25 TottI MMU/liJibilaiu 

MItcelaMoat llcmi 

14016 

12566 

15669 

13197 

2062S 

19244 

II23S 

9337 

16300 

1101 

26 Siciw (hicjr 

2111 

2916 

2M7 

2436 

0 

0 

271 

276 

171 

0 

27 Groti vahio added 

6574 

6039 

6106 

4991 

4165 

4451 

2191 

2019 

3647 

2873 

21 Toul forei|n exchuip income 

5104 

4263 

4130 

3134 

0 

0 

12 

26 

446 

20 

39 Total foceigo eichante oiit|o 

3692 

4137 

929 

712 

.3120 

2205 

4091 

1943 

1056 

16 

Key BnMdel and pcrtbrmaM nttoe 

30 Turnover riuo (aalei to lotel aaeets) (%) 

1915 

2049 

1199 

1129 

1013 

M 

643 

941 

159.5 

236.9 

31 Sake to BMl net asaeu <%> 

337 7 

3600 

1427 

1334 

134.9 

1109 

1001 

106 3 

162.0 

291.1 

32 Crou value added to |roia fixed 
aueu (%) 

931 

1005 

551 

52.2 

945 

1233 

50.4 

37 2 

330 

451 

33 Return on invenmeni (flow profit 
to total niets) (46) 

152 

111 

172 

124 

149 

133 

IS.I 

163 

54 

11.0 

34 Crew prnfu to eakf (grew mirpn) (%) 

79 

19 

14 4 

11.0 

147 

157 

17.9 

172 

34 

4.6 

35 Operatini profit to sake <%> 

9.6 

106 

115 

19.5 

146 

17.7 

21.5 

210 

6.5 

7-6 

36 Prefit before lax to talei <%) 

5.4 

64 

110 

7.9 

114 

147 

156 

139 

1,7 

2.9 

37 Tax provnion to pnrfH befort tax <%) 

533 

532 

242 

216 

34.1 

59.0 

31 5 

479 

0.0 

44,5 

31 Profit after tax to net worth 
(return on eqoKy) (%) 

143 

160 

220 

190 

141 

13.1 

ISJ 

11.3 

■ 

56 

IS 

39 DfVKknd (ft) 

250 

200 

300 

25.0 

300 

2S« 

256 

250 

*21 0 

260 

40 Garning per share (Rs) 

6 53 

961 

134 33 

9221 

1012 

1.03 

24 67 

1751 

is 70 

4,09 

4) Book value per share (Ri) 

5946 

3332 

61073 

414 74 

6661 

61 49 

161.52 

154.64 

35 67 

32 25 

42 ratio (baaed on lateM and 

corresponding last year's priee) 

ns 

211 

363 

26.3 

42 5 

34J 

24.3 

IDS 

149 

141 

43 Debt-equity ratio (tdfusKdf^ 
revahiauoa) (ft) 

9.1 

22.9 

35 7 

795 

2.7 

4.1 

21.2 

II 1 

962 

47 3 

44 ShoiMerm bank borrowii^i to 
inventories (ft) 

26.7 

13.9 

663 

143 

56.7 

64.1 

4.7 

19,5 

351 1 

1575,5 

45 SuAy creditDrs to suatty detton (ft) 

133.7 

169.1 

.30 9 

469 

43 1 

34.4 

417 

44.1 

367 

25.3 

46 Total remuiieratioii to eniployeei 
to graas value added (ft) 

65.4 

476 

342 

366 

29.0 

26.4 

25.0 

23.1 

47.6 

461 

47 Total rerMnerviMi to m^>u4 
to value of production (ft) 

16.1 

lOJ 

109 

123 

6.9 

76 

5,7 

5.3 

7,0 

69 

46 Ofoas freed aaaeii femiaiien (ft) 

174 

9-7 

14.4 

21.1 

43.1 

13.1 

32.9 

23.9 

32.2 

9.3 

49 Oiowth in mvemcnei (ft) 

-34 

66.9 

16.1 

-1-9 

-3.9 

546 

46.9 

-14.6 

1254.7 

39 
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AssuwKc (UU>k). UR. fv Iti Themii 
Businctt Craup. It hniM ep ft TecbooJogy 
CenCfft which is Fully equipped with pilot 
plants, ftnftlyticft] laboraiories. computer 
centre end tnininj rooms. 11 k company 
incurred an expenditure of Rs 5.17 ciore oo 
Research and Development and has beea 
successful in indigenismg ccitain critical 
components which has helped In cost 
redtwiion. 

PIJDUMJEEPULP 

Fruitful R and D 

Pudumjee Pulp and Paper Mills, a Pune* 
based company, is engaged in the menu* 
facture of all varieties of paper, paper 
boards, paper products and cellulose ptdp. 
During the year ended March 1994, the 
company registered an increase In net sales 
by 7 per cent, operating profits by 9,3 per 
cent and net profits by ai much as 37.4 per 
cent, essentially due to estrancous factors 
like a slgnlficani decrease in depreciation 
(23.37 per cent) and tax provision (21.19 
per cent) and also a low Interest burden of 
I 16 per cent. The gross profit to total 
assets and gross profits to sales ratios have 
been ai a high of IS per cent and IB per 
cent, respectively. The company also 
experienced an increase of inventories by 
as much as 47 per cent. 

The company had propuaed an expansion* 
cum*modemisaiion proyea, which it has not 
been aMe to implement successfully due to 
delays in deliveries of equipment. It is 
expected tobefuilyoperatiof^ by December 
(hit year. Pudumjee Pulp and Paper Mills 
has Invested Rs .^3.54 lakh in Research and 
Dcvel^ment. R and D wu earned out in 
the development of new products, pulp 
quality improvement, environmental 
ptrilution control and cost reduction and 
development of a new tissue culture plant. 
The company has not imported any new 
technology In the last five years. 

Gresham Investments and Finance, which 
was earlier i subsidiary of Pudumjee 
Investments and Finance, has now become 
a subsidiary of Pudumjee Paper and Pulp 
Mills. Of the two sub^iaries. Pudumjee 
Investments and Finance has done well and 
has declared a dividend of 28 per cent while 
Gresham Investments ai^ Finance has run 
into a small loss. 

The company has been trying to develop 
an export market for its paper, but has npt 
met with success due to stiff intemadonal 
competitioa and high cost of nw materials. 
Besides exporOng k^ly purchased de-oiled 
cakes, (be company has started export of 
(issue culture ontamental pUnis wtikh is 
expected to pick up subsunoaUy m the 
coming years. With the demise of its 
chairman S L Kirtoskar. the deputy diaiman 
M P ^ada, was appelnied chaimun. 
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Dimmed Operations 














Transport Cotporrakm of India (TO), a 
lending transport operator in the eounoy 
with diversiBed activiOea. has parfonned 
well in 1993*94 whhtunovefincrenaing by 
35.4 per ceail wid operating profit by 16 per 
cent. The compreiy has mn^ no provision 
for taxation, thw aciiieving a significani rise 
in net profits by 39.4 per cent. iTie growth 
of 32 per cent an die company's fixed asset 
IQ 199>94 standi out, 

12k tranaport dlvtssoe't remover ratiiured 
a growth of 19 per cam tod that of the 
shipping division has grow n by 23 per cem. 
The cargo division (called GaiJ desk«(o*desk 
service) has expraided with 10 brwches and 
SIX tonal ofTicea. Bhoruba Akureniuin. a 
subsidiary of TCI. has achieved a high 
remover and also oxpom during the year. 
The Wheefs ReM*A>Car divisaon has earned 
4 (air amount of fMgn exchange during the 
year. The corfipany started s new money 
changing division called Transcrop 
Imcnianonal Buremi D'fixchange last year, 
which wu imually operabng only in Bombay 
but has now expanded ns network io five 
other ma|orciOes.l2K lauc^vision. Tr wiacmp 
Lease ftaMce. commenced operations in the 
last month of the year and hu now entered 
jMo leaao contracts wMt reputed compames. 
The company's appeal in Uk Bombay High 
Court against the tribunal order roecting the 
^plication of Maheah Textile Mills seeking 
its closure is ttiU pending. 

CUREFATT REM BDIES 


paUte iaioe fM3. 
The cenpiBy hii proposed g Mdmi oi 
IB per cestt after noichini 19 a turaevar ol 
Ra 5Z4 crore for the period ■ agatai a 
turnover of Ri 7.3 crore in 1992-93 
Bneouragedby Hs perfdrmaaca iha company 
now ^au to go in for m^or expansion* 
cum-AverslBcation in the rasof aoftware. 
construction, infrastructure, power and 
exports, The goveroment’s dedskui to give 
a five-year tax holiday to new projecii in 
the po wersectof and the exenqaion of export 
profits from tax have bn^Mened iheprospecu 
of the private power sector, merebant exports 
and software exports. The company's 
expansion plans which are estimated to cost 
around Rs 127 crorawill be financed duough 
placement w I th RIs and a hghct*eum-publi c 
issue. To reflect its diverse interests in the 
future the company plans to change its name 
to CRB Corporiiion. 

SAHASAGRO 

Export Unit Status 

Sahas Agro, a Meerubbued company 
engaged in the production of white button 
mushrooms, has been ex tended 1 00 per cent 
cxpoit-oheModunKstatusby the Depiutment 
oflndustrial Devdopmeni under the Ministry 
of Industry, The company, which presently 
caters to the domestic market with a capacity 
of 280 mtpa. is now expanding its capacity 
by another 1.140 ml in technical collabontiori 
with Macon Agri. Ireland. The Irish compny 
will also buy-back 1 (X) per cent of the 
production on expanded edacity for the 
next live years. 


Hi^r DivUend 

Curefast RerTKdks winch is engaged in the 
manufacture ofspedalkies as well asgcnerics 
covering antcbrotio.analgeSKa, antianeobk, 
antispasmodic and dental products, has 
earned a ikx profit of Rs 28.6 lakh on a 
remover of Rs 3.8 crore for 1993-94 as 
against a net profit of Rs 2.4 lakh on a 
tumo ver of Rs 1 crore laat year. The company 
has nisedthedividend me from7.3 percent 
last year to 10 per cent in 1993*94. In the 
cunent year the c o mpany plans to eiqiand 
iu markebog terrtto^ and launch new 
products. The number of employeei has narai 
from 40 m 1990 to ISO io 1994 while Dk 
number of products has increased from 3S 
(0 72.1111994-95 it plans tonotch a net profit 
of Rs 1.7 crore OB a remover of Rs IS crore. 

JAIKINDCRANITC 


Diversifica^M) 


For the year 1993-94, Jaihind Graalte 
I ndiutitaa. a Bangaloro-baaed BhanaaU group 
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Etymology of Liberalism and Efficiency 


I AnuGboik 


Let us take n ^uick look at the present policy of ‘economic 
Uberaiisation' and how it cot^rms to the concept of 'liheralism' on 
the one hand and that of ^egualiry of all citizens hrfore the law' on 
the other. 


THE Shorter Oxfoid Efi|liih Dictiontry 
< 19S7) libenliry * u ‘Yreedom from 

btts or pr^Mbce'* To libenliM, in dim. 
mem* **10 free from Mrrowneu. to enlvge 
the intellecruel range oT (t am not giving 
all Ihe other meaningt of 'litenh«m'. one 
of w hidi lelaiea tpeafical I y the membcnhJp 
of the Liberal Party in the UK. twr the 
meaning ot liberality in the seme of 
genermity. munificence ) Relf Dahrendort 
defines liberalism more in niM with the 
puUlicel philosophy of John LotLe (among 
others) '^isceiUrB] idea IS liberty under the 
law People must be allowed to (oliow their 
own interests «ind desires, constrained only 
by nilet which prevent thmr eiKfoachmeM 
on the liberty of othen" (ft Dahrcndorl. 
'Liberalism' in The New Pdgrave (ed). 
Eatwell Milgale and Newnun.WW Norton, 
New York and London. IW) 

One observe* a Mbtle. an almost invisible 
move, in Dahrendort, from the polilical 
philosophy aspect ot liberalism to the 
economic aspect, from dv concept ot equality 
of all under law lo the pursuit by each ot 
his own self'inurcst (provided one does not 
impinge on others* Itberiy to do likewise) 
Dahrendort adds that the nobun of the 
“rule of law, ii not without ambiguity A 
cenitn tension beisveen liberal thougbt and 
the notion natural rights is unmisi^LaMe " 
And indeed, as of recent times, according 
to Dahrendorf, 'liberalism died a 'Hriiigc 
death', it ceased to be a source of refom 
andbecameadefenceofclass intertei’' Hu* 
IS an important adimsaion fnmi one svho is 
otherwise *a Defender of the Paith’-^aith 
m die neo^assical view of liberalism 
The Constitution of India, vety carefully 
drafted by the founding faihersof the Indian 
republic. IS qui otestenoally hbenl in outlool;. 
I onn and substance TheRiodamencal Ri^us 
supposed to be enyoyed by every citiaen 
(un^ Part HI ofiheCMStituuoft). read widi 
the Directive Pnnaples of StMe Policy (in 
Part IV of the Comsitution). make—at one 
and the same tim e p r o vmon for equality 
before the law (of all «tuesii).druf Ml aneaipt 
to redress the exlsung uoequal dittnbuhon 
of resource power (to be brought about 
through the exercise of the Directive 
Pnooplei of Stele Policy) 


There can be no queiuoe that the 
CoMQCUiMn of India i* imbued with the 
higheat iraditioru of libeeal philoeophy 
Indeed, if the case law in reapoct of Artsde 
14 of the Constiuioon is carnally antlyved. 
the simple sentence 'The State shall not 
deny to any person equality before the law 
or the equal protection of Ihe Itwa within 
the temiory of huha’' would be seen to have 
now acquired a Mgniticance and an 
importance which is sadly missed, not only 
by Ihe lay pubiK but also by tboieon whom 
vests Ihe responubiliiy lor the govern an c e 
ot the country 

To cite the most sirnilicanl example, m 
a hiuorK judgment, the Hoa’ble Supreme 
Court of India (in. Msneka Cendhi vs the 
UmoA of India. I9T?) not oly cooferred on 
al I cfii/eru of India Ihe R ight to 1 nformabon, 
but also the cficnaorofwnoeasof governance 
and equaJify of opportuiuiy for all otiaens, 
wiihin ihe temiory (rf Indu llierc me other 
simlar traditioAs built up over tune, in case 
laws, w d ni om which, rvgreoibly. veopeoly 
floured 10 the proccNs of adnnniiuinve 
deasioea 

li IS for legal pundit* lo explore (he fall 
implicationa of the hiuonc (1978) judgment 
o1 the Supreme Ccuri m regard lo p^iucal 
1 reedom (and freedom rd expression) for all 
Indian ciurens thnn^huut Ific length and 
brtaddi of the country. L ircumacnbed IS that 
freedom is today by the TADA end a hoM 
of other rcstmots 

But ai this pornl oUimc. we are on a wholly 
diffcreta tra^ we seek today to explore (he 
conaotency of the pceMffl government policy 
of 'e co nomic liberal isauon' (or ecomcnic 
reform, as maoy cbooec lodeargnete the on* 
going policies) widk the meaning of the word 
hberahsalMn.aswell iswitfitbequmtcssen- 
ually bberal constitutional provision ot 
'etpiahty before the law* of $i\ mtueas 

Going back to the Oxfprd English 
DietMoary meaning of the word, ec o nomic 
liberahsabon diouM involve the removal of 
reetrunts (on imhviduali) from economic 
acoviiy. widMUf bias or prejudice The 
CombbtfKm of India enjous such freedom 
for all ciii»n\ of India (and we may perhaps 
utend die delrenion to mdude all Indian 
uttttunom. lochiAng corpome bodiei) 


( fn a nc ^ c tgi PoB6^ Wmidy SepMta 


An aside ai tbii juncture may be eacused 
Nearly 16 yean back, the government of 
India hid appointed (m May 1978) a high* 
level committee oe controls and subsidies 
(popularly known ai the Dagli Committee) 
Thai body subrmtted lU report in May 1979. 
web recommendabona which suggested the 
removal of h many (avoidable) restraints 
on economic activity as possible, widi very 
specific recxMiunendations for each sector 
Though that r^ort is no longer relevant, it 
should be noted for the record that the report 
was Tiled'—for there was a change of 
government soon after the report was 
suhrmtied—and (he r e port was not even 
considered by the successor govemmeni. 
nor released (for public debate) In India, 
obviously, the process ol 'liberalisation' has 
to be 'imposed' by ouuide expens, not as 
per the suggestioniot Indian soaal saentiits. 
and curiously, the great exponents and 
implementers of present-day economic 
lib^iaation were precisely the gentlemen 
who consigned (he report of Ihe Dagli 
Committee (on tomroli and subsides) u> 
oblivion (The present finance minister was 
then the economic secretary in the union 
linant,e ministry) However, this is a 
digression, not str^y germane to (he pcesem 
discussion 

Let stf take a quick look at the presem 
policy of' economic liberal isation' and how 
It contorms lo the concept of 'liberali tm' on 
the one hand and the concept of 'equality 
of all cm sens of India before the law' on 
theother One has necessanty to %cek recourse 
to examples (rather than talk vaguely as to 
first principles) 

RExntimoNv on iNYterwons 

There is no question that undesirable, 
administrative, bureaucraiic restraints on 
economic auivily are unwarranted But (hat 
does not in^ly that 'liberalisation' has to be • 
coterminous with complete abandonment of 
'planning' or a complete surrender to 
'markct>dnven' investment and production, 
in a country which suffers from under¬ 
development. unemfrfoyment. lack of skills, 
poverty and extreme inequality in the 
distribution of income But that argument 
belongs elsewhere, in the realm of economic 
development theory, and we promised to 
avoid discussing first principles, we 
uodertook to tiluttrate the divergence 
btfween ibou^t and acUoA even in regard 
to the proceaa of 'liberalisation' 

Ooe may dismiss the case of the sugar 
industry at one with so many vested interests, 
and such nmificationsof power poliiici that 
nobody dare introduce reform ^r, after ail. 
there is. to begin with, the sugareane lobby 
(the cane crop hogging all the imgaiioii 
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wifieri««iJble ffl MibsalA fior MMpe) 
Hien, thefe tn die fu|ar ^anm ead we 
)eeve out the pment tufar cnsis (is being 
invefQiaied by a reiired ComplJoUex aod 
Auditor Generil)—wbo exercise en 
inoniinate influence on politics through Ihetr 
money power, not only fron cugar but of 
late, and more particularly fiom potable 
alcohol made from molasses, a reudue ol 
sugar Hence, there has tees no chwige id 
the sugar policy, all manner of reports (lilie 
those ofthe D^i Committee and the BICP) 
notwithstandiog 

All nght Let us accept that where there 
IS sugar, there must be flies, and where there 
are flies, there must be disease Perb^ 
those in charge of govereance ofeumomic 
policy-making, are helpless in the matter of 
sugar (Why else appoint a one-man 
committee to probe the latest sugar scam 
when all facts are contained in a few very 
files, and the contents known to even 
outsiderit) Perhaps the government ii 
powertess to act in this use. which—like 
the dark spots on the moon—may be accepted 
as an inevitable blemish I n an otherwise very 
good policy framework 
But the sa me dark spoil appear, with some 
malignenuy in almost every espeu of the 
policy ol hberaliMtion Take the ttnseture 
of import dunes Fhe liberalised policy 
permits the duty free import of e^ipmeni 
lor power generation and for the manulacture 
of lertilisers when even the World Bank has 
categorki.aUy stated that the lodiin 
manufacturers of power and fertiliser 
equipment lulfer from negative protection 
But appemly even the negan ve protection 
on domeilic manufai^turers is not enou^, 
imported power generation equipment has 
to be fbre^ on (he country through proru 
guarantees given to foreign investors who 
are allowed to I mpoft theirequjpmea without 
recourse to competitive bidding 
Let us think this over Forget economic 
arguments, economic reasoning There is no 
'equality between the foreign and Indian 
suppliers any longer 
Uberalttm one thought, meant'Treextom 
from bias or prejudice" Prom a prejudice 
against imports, wc have suddenly, in a 
space of three years switched over to a 
dMp prejudice agaiost the indigenous 
manufacturer, and this nor because people 
are being "allowed to follow thetr own 
interest and decires " 

Not only is (he policy r^Mgnam to the 
ideas ol libenlism, the policy is violative 
of the Constitution of Ma m a number of 
ways There IS extreme secrecy in (he mailer 
ot (he terms of (he agnemenis between 
different foreign parties and the auUwnues. 
which IS vralative of the Right to Information 
indudedai aftmdamental nght ur^er Article 
U of die CoAsatution m the hisiorK (1971) 
judgMnt of (be Supreme Court Mom That 
lud^nent cnjoiMd (he principle of'equality*, 


btdlppetf wly (ho far^ tovoitcf today li 
nMsequal ttethe bAMmanufKtanr, be 
cm JH away wtthout compeanve BUding 
emb where the boycr (of tho mrvice or the 
outpol or the facitaty) M die fovenoaeat. and 
ulttSMtely, (he caneumerv, the people of 
India. 

ft IS surprumg that no l^al Uimmery in 
India has yet inscmned a 'public iMemsi 
lihgaiion' in the courts thus far against such 
hlaiancviolaboiu ofthe lodunCooswuuon. 
whidi iTKlude (he SQvcRign guarameei being 
given by (he govefnnwM of India for a (tax- 
free) fflimmum mnm of 16 per cool to the 
foreign investor Theee guarsMees ten be 
met (i f the need anaes. and the need IS certain 
to ante) only out of the Comolidaied Fund 
ot India But Artwlcs 292 and 293 of (he 
CoBsu tutwA pemM the goveramem of India 
(and the suie govenuneots) only to borrow 
‘^poo the sccuniy of dwConsobdaied Fund 
oflndia* There ti an provisioe for sovereign 
fuaraiuees m the matter of repamabon of 
guarameed profits out of the Consolidaied 
Fund of India Agiiii. any such guarantee 
given by any government (central or state) 
would be vwlauve of the C onstitution 

One cat understtnd the pursuit ofa liberal' 
philosophy. though even Dahrendorf admits 
thrt "acertam tenssenbaween liberal thought 
and (be notion ol natural rights is 
unmisukabk" We, each one of us. are 
eniitJed to our bdiefs Bui when we parade 
our Ideology as liberaJ'. we need lo be 
careful Liberal for whom*’In whose iMeresi’’ 
We need liberal dunking in the cerHext of 
Indian society, and diere ii only lip service 


16 telh raglM ti BbenBm in the dMtar 
of rehgkn, KbecBllam u dw manr of Dm 
beckirard sections, iiberelism u regard to 
w Hwnaa and thfir place in sooety 
And mgiecfdlly. we need to hang down 
our heads id shirne. when the issue is the 
place of women m Indian society, lha place 
of the Scheduled CanesfScheduled 1^bes* 
in Indian society So much for liberalism', 
o io Hobbes, L^e, Hume and a host of 
others 


EmciBNcv 

We Uim next to the problem of'efncieocy 
SUMO all neixlasstcd econonusis swear by 
'Pareto optimality' or Pareto efficiency 
(IftCidnntaJly Pareto himself, and laler, his 
pupil Banco Barone, thought of the 
poaaibility of'optimality' within a loaalist 
framewoA But thai is another story) 

We need not go into the already well 
known critiques of (he eonc^ of 'Fireto 
optimality*, since we have Uaited by saying 
(hit IS not a debate on a theoretical plane 
but an attempt to unravel the relevance ol 
ibese coflce^pdictes in Indian society, 
through some o^ovs examples (Suffice it 
to mention here (he well known critique by 
Amartyi Sen (hat (echnaally Pareto 
opiimaliiy*—a stale where no one can be 
fliade better oil wiiboui making someone 
else worse ofl-^ consistent with widespread 
hunger and famine ) 

What IS 'efficiency ’ How do we define 
efficiency^ At a micro level, there are clear 
parameters (or judging the cfliciency of 
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ctohittitffpfMMte Af tMcmlavd. 
elAdM^ must be rdtied (o Ae oveietl 
m fegs i e efficxacyoftheeociyeecooeity 

Aiiit. let wiefceiftcxewp k from oarew 
eveou Tbe Mihiraihtn Suie Beetncity 
Bosrd bss recently stoned sa sfreemcnt 
with BnroB—s fmgn cornpuiy settinf up 
4 power projeci with s ci^ity 2,015 
nestweiu 1>ie MSBB has unOenskcfl to 
buy the power fenertled ilRs 2 40 per unit 
to Kift With rnie pnce would certsioly 
escalate wiihume. there are but U'ln clauses 
in the Power Purchase Agreement to that 
street) In a meeiing in the Planning 
Comnutsion some ume beck, the then 
Special Secretary {Power} suited vehe« 
reenily that the agreement was in lodia'a 
interest because Enron was gorng to be a 
highly 'etOcient' unit Ke explained that 
Enron was going to operate at between B8 
and92 per cem of capacity On (tue^Uoniftg 
he adnuiied that un^r the agreement with 
Enron, the MSE6 was obliged to buy up 
to 92 per ceni of Enron power Lapatity, 
if generaied, with penalty clauaea il the 
generation weie lo fall below a certain 
perbeniagc of IAMalled capacity Thepowet 
tecratary described thin aa a sign of the 
'efficiency* of the foreign investor 
(Technically, given 24 hours in a day and 
565 (liys in a year. 1 kilowatt of capacity 
working coniinuoutly would generate 
8,760 unrU of power in a year Operating 
at. vay, 90 per cent of capacity, this would 
imply supply uf 7,M4 units ol power 
over the year Bui the point, to repeat, is 
we do not require 7.884 unitk of energy 
from every KW of capacity, wc need much 
less} 

Everybody was iniprcsaed This it the 
argument the Hon * hie N K PSsIve has been 
trotting oot in season and out. in India and 
abroad 

Butihexeisacatch SlecincilyissomeOmig 
you cannot store, n has to be used instantly 
At night, you do not need electric lights at 
hoo>e,maybe, you needs fan Moit industnes 
work either two shitu or one shift, small 
industries usually work for only one 8>hour 
shift This IS where two concepts come into 
play 'peak demand* (dunng the day) and 
* total cfwrgy demand* *Thereisasubeiasii]al 
gap between peak and offpeak demand foe 
electnaty 

Let us go back to Mahareshin In that 
uate. 'peak demand* is around 71 per cent 
of total power geMraticn capea;y avai lable. 
the M SEE (and other asaoeiaied power umts 
like the ones owned and operated by the 
Tatas) operate at something tike 62 per cem 

of capaaly, on aa average 

Ihm u a I mall gap bet ween peek demand 
sndtheeapicity ofihe syttem to meet that 
denand, though one has to repeat that 62 
per cem generauoo is average generauon, 
not peak genertton Where the gap u large, 
one can resort to 'demand managemem* 


fa g. ttppty 4laetAetty fbriniimfciii at rnght. 
iirlfMion iM beug lughly aobodiaed) 

Anyhow, in Maharasttn (as of 1990^1) 
the M SEE's cost (of geAevaue, IraaamiiaioA 
and distnbutwa) wu around 115 paue per 
umt of power The MSEB wotdd herea^ 
buy Enron pow er at 240 pane per utuf 
Forget the ovanll incrcaae m MSBB coats, 
if MSEB has to buy 92 per cam of the power 
from Enron, the genasuonctf ihercaiot the 
system (MSEB and the Tala Electric 
Company) would have lo perforc e drop, 
from an avenge of 62 per cant to say 40 
to 50 per cem 

What exactly doev that laply^ The boiler 
cannot be ihut do wn. so (ha Aaine IS reduced, 
ml IS injected to keep the fire goang. power 
IS nm generated The coats go up, the output 
goes down, bang goct viability 

Suppose the MSbB co« goes up to ISO 
pule. IS 4 leaullol the shove forced 'backing 
down' of the MSEB. the ovanll system 
efEcieacy would decline Whii is u that we 
are aher^ Efficiency ol one p referred unii^ 
Or oveniI aggregM cIhciency of the emire 
produciton apparatui'* 

The above ti one iiolaied example, but 
the 'economic libarslnetioa' policim appear 
10 have generally lud the effect of reducing 
the overall aggregative efficrency of the 
Indian producuon uructure 

Hus 11 more than apparert tram the effect 
of the 'financial lecior reform* which has 
beaniMraduced Bank credit lo the *pnomy* 
sector has gone ih»wn irum 40 per cem (m 
1990.91) to 56 per cem (m l992-93> The 
rate of loierevt has oflictally been lowered 
over the paat iwo years, but whom has ti 
benefited*’ The govcreincni now only 
preaenbea a oum mum rate, and the mim mu m 
rale for commercial bank lending has been 
lowered from 19 per cem to 17 per cow But 
small bonowers still have to pey 22 per ccM 
or more to eommercial banks, when the 
latter agree to make such loara at all In the 
informal sector.~lrom where small 
producers have to obtnn the bulk of their 
tinance the going rate is S per cent per 
motidt. or 60 percent per annum By freeing 
(he balking sector from us obligaion to 
make loan* to (he pnoniy sector (agriculture, 
small I ndusines. etc) by uacuig puUKly that 
(he bmks should lend only as per their 
co c u m enj aijudgm en t i^noceilii^oAthe 
me of inierest.'-witbout putting i n place as 
•ItoTMtive credit structure for meeting the 
credii needs of mill bonow en have we 
prcunoied either the efTicieacy of the ovmU 
produetKm system in the country^ 

By illowii^ import of p ow er generation 
equrpraem, at mudi higher Gom then that of 
domestic eqiupment suppiters, have we 
promosedestheitfaeeffiqeocyofth e ecoowny 
m • whole, or even of the bmiied area o( 
power generabou^ 

How, ill other wort h , does one define 
efftcieacy^ 


B iiyfc t wd WMtal Iteldy 


We have tot cited tbe Oxfbed Bn^ish 
DicQonwy meumng of efficiency because 
threein the meaning of the word does not 
flnctly relaCe to economic etfioency (being 
efnoem is to be "productive of eneeCt’*, as 
efTicieni perw being "adequately skilled 
and active") The definiiion makes it. lo 
legal parUnee. 'an open and shui quesuon* 
The Webster Dicuonaiy. being Amencan, 
comes closer efficiency is defined es 
"effective operation as meuured by a 
comparison ol production with cost (as in 
energy, time and moneys This ii an 
acceptable definition, but again, when 
government iMervenes in any manne r * e ven 
in regard to the removal of earlier 
iMcrveatioAs—(heetliaerKy of the measures 
can be judged only by (he resultant overall 
sggregaiive efficiency of the entire 
production system, as compered to (he earlier 
level of eflickency 

And. if we were to judge by the overall 
race of fiowih of the economy over 1991.92. 
1992 95 and 1995-94, we would be seen Ui 
be lar less efficiem today (han m the past 

This essay is not concerned with (he 
ongoing refo^. (heir rationale and their 
effecnvenew The purport of this essay is 
(0 question those who assume (or who 
pronounce) thu India has now become a 
liberal economy 

India IS not a Jibcrit economy To be a 
liberal economy. India has to move strictly 
in accord with (he direction laid down in (he 
ConsDtiition, in the Directive Pnnciples ol 
Stale Policy, in the mauer of equality before 
law of all alliens of this country, in mailers 
such as the Right (o Information 

Indeed, (he uxalled economic liberihta* 
(ion policies have hcen violaiive uf the 
Constitution Those m charge of governance 
rseeii to recognise this 
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INTERMATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Old Hands at an Old Game 

GVD 

Indians and Pakistanii do not Itam the lessons of histofy ea^ly. all the 
same, there might nor be a war between ‘them' ami *us* after alL 


lAdian elite «r«i new to doted IB its anitude 


THERE have beeo thtce‘and>a>hA]f wan 
(the little skimush in (he Rann of Kutch 
counting ai half a war) between them (the 
PakiiUAit} and us. Add to (bat the holoeauat 
of the paniiiofl. One would think (bat Uhs 
eaperience would make (be people (who 
Dkaiter) in New Delhi and IsUfliabed pause 
and dtink before they turn relations between 
them into a iheaUe of (be (cnid) absurd. 
Obviously, ihei is not (he case. The 
subcoflUnemaJ politicians and stuespenom 
are a special and unique breed. It was In 
December 19M(ha(Gft)rfe Fernandes, then 
railway minister, came out with a suHement 
on Tibet, In no other c^net system would 
a railway minister issue a statement which 
baa a bearing on foreiin pdicy, Nawax 
Shartef. (he former prime minlsterof Fikiiiait. 
has announced that Pakistan Is a nudear 
power. Issues ofdefence. security and foreign 
policy would not be talked about so lightly 
and Irresponsibly in other democracies. But 
South Allan culture or the essentia) unity of 
erstwhile India is demoniirited usually 
through such acts of irresponsibility. 
Fernandes provided an eumple: Nawai 
Shariel has provided another; and Benaair 
Bhutto's proposed and now frustrated trip 
to the Oizj Strip ii yet one more. 

Il is not ourpuTpoie to establish if Pikistan 
doee or does nol have nuclear weapons. In 
anyevem, (he government in New Ddhi would 
know if it htw. Nawaa Sharief s statement 
that nuclear weapons could be used in an 
Indo-Pak conflict is what is crucial. Heie (hen 
we have a leadership whichcan snd doee speak 
of conflict and the use of nudear weapons cpiile 
freely. Shirief rntfli have done so with an eye 
ID creating problems between Benazir BhuA 
aodthe AmericaiB. Hisperform a nce in Lon^ 
Iasi week would suggest that he was (rymg 
to create his own verskm <£ Zulfiqar All 
Bhuuo's 'Islamic Bomb' slogan. Essentially 
al| (his bravado seems to be a ruber crude 
exercise in political one-upmanship, which 
is unlikely to do any good either to Ptkisun 
or to India-Paldstan rdations. At the otTidal 
level, the American and Indian govemmeols 
have reacted to the Nawaz Sharief siatement 
with considerable caution and have tended 
not to make an issue (/ the Pakistani 
capability, whether real or otherwise. 

But this makes it necessary (hat (he 
deteriorating relationa between India and 
Pakistan are attended to u early as poasiMe. 
As Jong as ihe Kashmir situation remaiiis 
what it II. this would appear to be near- 
impossible. It is pouihle (o argue that the 


to the idea of a normal, workittg relakna 
with Pakistan. Many conuneniaiors have 
drawn aneiKlon to the labre-nDling between 
India and Palusttn uduch is perhaps more 
ihreataning today than ever before. The 
dialogue between pnlic> mafc tit in Islamabad 
and New Delhi is incraa^gly becoming a 
dialogue between the de^. or perhaps 
between two people who do not understand 
a wordofeacbotWiUnguage They react 
to sounds and judge each odier's ten^KTs and 
react to (hem in equal measure. Thii is 
probably what the luiuial expulsion of 
diplomau amount lo. We have not yet seen 
the high commisaionan themselves being 
expdlod. But even (hai cMOot be ruled ouL 
Afler all, someiluiig Mmilar had happened 
between India and Qtiaa, It was not quite 
acaseof expulann k was tease of wiihdra wal 
of ambassadors. One eannut rule out a 
repetition of (hai scenario between India and 
Pakistan. In short. Indo-PiAisuni relationa 
have never been so bad sioce Ihe 1971 war 
as ihey seem to be loday. Are we heading 
foe aoothcr war? t K A&fw* thinks that we 
are. In his case we cm blame a kM on the 
factor of wishful ihii^ing But ii it only that? 

Enough has been written on the pnirte 
minister's remaiit ia Ms Red Port speech 
on Independeaced^. Nmaimha Rao acknow¬ 
ledged only one unaccoroplitbcd task in 
Ka^mir ai^ that waa (he recovery of (hat 
part of Kashmir which is under theoccupaben 
of PakifUn. Was (his a kind of sabre-rsKling? 
Tlie PM assured the country that Kashmir 
would stay with us. RiazKhokv.ihePaklstani 
high commissioner, was listening to his 
speech and the DoonlmiliBicaiDeras focused 
on him more dun once. We once overheard 
him greeting an IndiaD jouraalist in chaste, 
Sanskritised Hindi. So he must have under¬ 
stood du ^'s sarcasm when he sa>d dial 
Pakistan, he had heard, waa planoing to raise 
the Kashmir issue even at ihc conference 
of'swa«hy a mmm‘OuMdi Btfiistersi. Whs 
does (Ms new belligercace amount to and 
what does it mean? 

It would seem thm bellicose statements 
apart, there is unlikely lo be a war between 
Indis wid Pakiflsn. fndu does no* need it 
Pakistan does not waniiL Benazir BhuQo is 
a 'modem' siatespereon and fundamentiUtt 
jingoism (hat a war waCh fpdia will inevitably 
geaerme will seal her Biture. Even Nawaz 
Sharief would not waM4 war with India. His 
nuclear bomb staaemeet was inespOMible. 
but (hn ia an IndiaB' mkaeu. But the 


wacntial unity of the subcantinent wUdh 
takes tUffereH foems has made evoyone 
aware by das dne of the Uct that Jofait 
suiode ia usually attempted in a ceodMoo 
of love, rarely in one edhaie. TWiU perbapa 
the reason why Indlaos and Paklnanis have 
been btowing hot and cold for the taai two 
decadea. TWa U a sulxDKineDt of myths and 
mythologies. 1>iii is why Bhutto spoke of 
a ‘(housand-yeir war'. Thai it alio why Rao 
speaks of (he recovery of the 'lost*territory' 

10 Kmfarnir.SoutitAtim nationalism was orice 
dviliiaUoiaL Now U has become terntorial'. 
But one should perhaps not read too much 
into these periodic rhetorical outbunts. 

You might think (hatthe wordi (artd diplo¬ 
mats) lately being exchanged between India 
and Pakistan amount to a lot more than just 
iheiDne.lndBcd,theydo.Yei(hechanceaire dut 
Ihey are not signals of an inunineni conflia. 
Let us look at what Rao said on August 15. 

Hie PM said that Kashmir would slay whh 
us. This means lhat a piece of territory lhat 
belong! to us will stay with us. What you 
have IS negotiable. Thii is one way of looking 
at (he staiemeni. Another meaning could be 
that the Indian prime minisier was making 
a cakuimed refemce lo the ceasefl re-line 
in Kashmir. TIk reference was ealculaied in 
ibe sense that in terms of bilateral relitions 
iha only reality that matiert to India and 
Pakistan in Kashmir is lhat line. Insurgency 
or militancy m Kashmir is a separate issue. 
Pakistan should keepoff it and lalkol matters 
which are. strictly speaking, mailers 
concerning states of Pakistan and India. It 
would appear—or. at any rate, it is a plausible 
hypotheut—that Rao was saying (hat if 
anything needed to be changed, it was that 
HiK and the unstated part was lhai. since It 
cannot be changed, someday it could be at 
ihe frontier bet ween India and Pakistan. Nehru 
must have agreed to (he ceasefire iine in (he 
hope that it would someday form the bans 
of a frontier ammgemeni between India and 
Pakistan. U does seem to us tiuH Rao might 
have had that possibility in mind. Whether 

11 is Nawaz Sharief or Benazir Bhutto, Rao 
must have reckoned, nobody in Pekistan 
wants to fight liberation wars. WeshaJI di vide 
Kashmir between the two of ui or, rather, 
since it has refiuined divided between us/or 
so many yean, why not treat the maner as 
closed. Rao seemed u> ask. 

‘nua.ofcoiijw, is only a hypothesis. Besides, 
there Is no guarantee that Pakistan would 
accept the idea even with mlooracyiisunenu. 
What Rao has suggested, if our hypothesis 
is right, IS a good piece of advice. ICeep away 
from dtf 'llbenton' uid enme close to us; 
ttieceaseflre line could be a 9nd Startup poire. 

Nothing will evertcually come of it, Indians 
and Pikistania do not leam the kssons of 
history aaaily. But meanwhile, people such 
ns the preserM commemator can draw some 
uliifKtion that (hare might not after all be 
a war between ‘them' and 'm'. 
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ANDMtA PRADESH 


All Kapiis as BCs 

Redu 
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^ ReservatKHi to a Farce 


In a desperate rrufve to gamer support for ^ forthcoming asstmbiy 
elections, the Andhra Pradesh chief mmister has ttdeUned die bactn>ard 
ciaxsts cotnmmion appointed by the Congrtss(l) government itse^and 
hurriedly Issued a government order tnciudmg all fCaput and all Muslims 
in (he listpfbochvard classes eligible for reseryatton tn the state, thereby 
reducing the whole systemofreservationtoafarceandanobjeciof ridicule. 


BY isnoMncsng the inclusion of Kipus. 
ind 12 other conununittes in the 

I isl of backward cUuev chief miruwKetIa 
V ijayi Bha^kar Reddy ha« fired the fir4 Nhot 
I n theekctionecfing for the eniuifli aasemMy 
pulls The decision it laced with hypoenty 
and political fraud 

Though Amulet 15(4) and 16(4) of the 
Constitution empower the stale to give 
altirmaiive pratcuion lo the hackward 
c 1 asKa.ihotc eligible arc first tobe identified 
Thit IS normally done hy a commiuion 
appointed under (heCommittion of Inquiry 
Aci I9S2 T>ie tirM such commistioo was 
appointed in the slate in I96H dunng the 
regime ol Katu Brahmananda Reddy 
Popularly known as the Anantararnan 
Committee, its lermi of reference included 
determining 11 ) (he tntena to be adopted to 
idenuly ihe souially and economically 
backward daises setting out also their 
approximate numbers end tbar temtonal 
distribution, (2) reservation of scats in 
educsDonal institutions mainuined by the 
suie. (3) percentage of such reeervatiofn 
(4) quanium of as^isttnce and period for 
which the assistance was to be given, and 
;S) reservation of eppomunents. percentage 
o( such rcservatioRS and the time frame 

Bui before the Ananuraman Commission 
could work out the modaliiiet. it had to look 
into the constitutional provisions on 
reservations When the Constitution came 
into force on January 26. 1950, it did not 
contain the exception clause (4) in Ancle 
15 There was an order of the Madras 
government, known u Communal GO No 
1254, Educauon. dated June 17. 1948, 
regulating admission to the medical and 
engineering cdl^ea ip MMkas Hate on the 
basis of caste or uxninumRes After Ihe 
Constitution came mio being, the vaiiAty, 
(of (he order) was questioned in the Madras 
High Court in the new famous Chasnpekam 
Domra^an vs Slate of Madras case The high 
court found ihM this regulation offended 
igatnitihe fohdamental rights guaranteed to 
cuiaens by Artjcks ISd) and 29(2) The 
high court, therefore, held that selecuoni 


made on the basis of the Contfiamal GO 
svere uAcooHirutiona] 

The manor was taken in apfieal lo Ihe 
Supreme Court hmI ihe apex oourt finally 
dismissed the appeal (AOt 1951 SC. 266) 
The dinmssal of the -■pf led to a wave 
of protest and agiiaiioo m Madras, which 
made lawaharlat Nehni take (he mmaiivc to 
look into ihc reservation issue afresh 
Accordingly the government of India felt 
thai some special pnivision must be made 
for the educational advancement of the 
backward classes as the BCs eannot daim 
benefiiv under Ati I6<4) if they ase not 
educaicd Accordingly clause (4) was added 
to Article (15) (.onlemnf such bcnefiis 
incidentally it was me (Arst Amendment) 
Act 1951 of the ronsuQiuoii 

But 13(4) dues not define social and edu* 
cHiooal backwardness Secoodly. doubts 
were expressed whether 15(4) cowed both 
soasl andoducaDoful ba ck w ar dness oreiihar 
one of the two 1 lus was danfied by Ihc 
Supreme Court in (Balaji vs State ot Mysore) 
wherein it has hecn observed that ** the 
backwardness undo Anxles 15(4) inusi be 
social and eduiHiofwl It is not eilhet social 
or educational bm ii is both social and 
educationa] * 

By the time the unneO AnAta Pradesh was 
lonned on Novembei 1. 1956, the former 
AnAra stale (formed otu of the Msdns 
Presidency in 1951) had a BC list of 86 and 
Ihe former Hyderabad state segment 
(Telengana) had a liu of 60. thus totalling 
146 castes With thts background the 
AnBitaiainanConmrssion,aftcr andabomc 
exercise, prepared a quesoormaimliitrng the 
criterion for social and educaiional 
bedwacdn ess and idcnOBed four cal^ones 
ot backward classes vidi abonginal inbes, 
vnnulcta jadHs. nomadic and serai-nomadic 
tnbes coveruig cattgorv A, voatwnal groupa 
under B. teriyan conveits under C trd D 
coveruig ether classes The connuision had 
recommendad 30 percem as BC reservabons 
with 7 par cant under (Ah 13 per ecm under 
<B).l percent under (Oand 9 par cent under 
<D) While A covered 37 ctstts. B had 21 


c anes. C had scheduled caste converu ineo 
Chrisoaiuty and D 33 other caata It a 
intareHing that neither Kapus nor Muslima 
in general were accepted by the AB 
ComiruKton as BCs. ihou^ a number of 
representMtons were made by the Muslim 
communiry tor favourable consideration 
Whi le tqeuing Ihe demand (hat‘air M uili m 
should be regarded as BCs, (he cominissiOA 
has agreed to include certain sectwns of 
Mush ms who over (he yew have been treated 
as low in soLial postuon due to the nature 
of their profession and educaiional 
backwardness For instance, the Duddiula 
(Laddaf. Noorbasfa) section ot the Muslims 
were included in the BC list as “most of this 
dais of Muslims are converts from lower 
ranks TheariraditionaloccupauonwascoROfi 
ginning, miking of beds, pillows, esc Dwy 
•re treated as e separate class even b> (he 
Muslims end they are not allowed to inter* 
marry wiih the other Muslims They am 
looked down low in soctesy, bodi by the 
Muslims and Hindus” (AP Report, p 202) 
The cornimuion hid included this section 
of Muslims in BC list in the ‘B' category 
The M^lit inehndul Mushmeen (MIM) had 
represemed to the comrnission that all 
Muslims who were not assessed lor income 
ux (economic cnienon) should be treetad as 
BCs The commission had nghdy rejected 
the demand 

While accepting ihe report the state 
gov e rnm e nt had decided lo give 25 per ceni 
rtservaiions to the BCs ITie commission 
lurther recommended that reservations may 
be allowed for a penod ot 10 years subject 
to revision After 12 years, in 1982 ihe state 
government appointed another commission 
called (he N K Muraltdhar Rao commission 
to review the implementation of the 
lecommendMions made by (he Ananianman 
Commission Also, for the tirsi time (he 
demand ol (he miooniy communities lormed 
a pax of (he terms of reference 

The Munlidhar Rao <MR> Commission, 
following the AR Commission guidelines, 
recommended five categories While 
retaining almost the same iici m the A and 
B cBiegones. it shifted 5C converu lo E 
category ard divided the earlier D group into 
C (nwscel laneous protesvions) and D (OBCs) 
The eddibonal list included all the castes 
listed by the 1970 commission and nine 
others—Cajula Balije, (^ai&hi (Muslim 
butchers). Ayyerukala. Kasi-Kapadi. 
Kurakula, Nigenilu, Pala Eher. Pan and 
Pondera While rejecting the demand for 
inclusion of Muslims in die BC categones. 
It refained ihe earlier categones, via. 
Dvdekula and Mehurx. the latter added by 
a govemmeni order Similarly the demand 
of (he Sikhs wu also rejected The other 
recommendations included ihe upward 
revision ol rvservMions from 25 per cent lo 
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44 per cen« iS IQ the view of KheconaisBciv 
the SCi u)n8iiioted about S2 per cett of the 
coui population of the iuie)endrcaervaiiom 
for a period ot 25 yeen (OPe fcneratwo). 
subje^ to review As eiriier. the Kapu 
eummuniiy nowhere figured in the MR 
report The MR further found that the 
reaervetions had not been fully implemenied 
in a number ot d^artments For inaunce, 
in the AP Agiuuluire University there were 
2 BC professors out of 10 aasocitie 
professors out ot 137.61 usisiant prufeason 
out ol 68g In the high court (governmesu 
pkeaders, puMic prosecutors and joiuon) 
and Muffasil count, only 12 per cent 
belonged lo the BC clasiek Economic 
benehu liAe subsidiied housing was provided 
to only 17 S per cent of BCt in Id79. 
increefeing to 16 S per ccm in 1980*41 
The most significaoi recommendation of 
the MR Commisiion svos that reservationa 
should be enhanced to 44 per cent 
But in January 1983 the state saw the 
eclipkeot cheCongiesstDgove m ment headed 
by Kotia Vijaya Bhackari Reddy and the 
coming into power of TDP WuhtheTDP 
posing a challenge to Indira Gindhi at the 
centre politics inihe slate loofc a dckpicable 
turn with the convening of a BC conference 
by Shiv Shankar of the HBW-ga» pipeline 
fame Shiv Shankar, belonging to the 
Mannuru Kapu community (BC) had never 
won even a municipal dection so far A l^al 
aide of Indira Gandhi after the Em e rgency, 
he was a formerjudge of the A? High Court 
A political manipulator he was the 
government counkct in (he Justice Bhargava 
Commission ko up by the Janaa gov ern ment 
to enquire into naxalite killingk m Andhra 
Pradesh Deleaicd in the 1964 Lok Sabha 
polls, he waa made a Rajya Sabha member 
fromGujarai by Indira Gandhi After having 
failed to ral ly the BCs under the Congreak(l) 
in 1986. he unwittingly btrengthened the 
hands otffTR In the political charade hfTR 
proved to be ileveier He established himself 
Ik the unchallenged champion of ihe BCs 
by 'enhancing' BC roservaiioos to 40 per 
cent When the state high court muck down 
the government order, he deliberately 
refuk^ to go to the apci court But the MR 
Commission's main recommendation of 44 
per cent reservaijon tor tbe BCs was never 
accepted The old p^icy of 25 per cent 
reservations conunt^ 

*n>ough tbe TDP lost power in the 1989 
elections, successive Congrcss(l) chief 
nuniktcn did not change the basic policy on 
rekervations • though they cniicised Nll< oo 
the issue vdKD they were out of power 
Mudragada PadnMvabham. a pmpeoius 
Kapu leader hotn East Oodavan district, 
was a Congreu MLA m 197$ but switched 
to the TDP in 1982 to win the assen^y seat 
mUie1963aidl965polIk Hewasaminieter 
between 1985 and 1988 and had rengoed 
from the nutiiscry in 1988. just before the 
1988 Kiffima-Ki^nou m Krishna disinct 
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Mi « bm ‘wwtdy tMtr’ of 
ViMtmradi. V«fMea MoImr Rugt. 
Mdttnbhin «u MUd lopfMdMverdie 
ftnt toHot Ki^ confennce lo Vo^twada 
dnwint ihe menuon of bit comnumity to 
hit ‘*nocHComipi. dean*’ unage 

In the 1989 tlocQoni. he oomeited on the 
ConfrettfDiyfnboIandwatdecttd Hewaa 
incJudad id the N Jvuvdhan Reddy minttry • 
but XoiU kept him out Piqued, he vowed 
fo avenge the iiuuU But than watnopdiucal 
itiue on which he could fight Koda *nie 
only ittoe that could confer Kapu leader* 
5htp on him and indirectly help him fight 
die fled|lifig BSP of Kanthi Ram wii the 
BC one la a calculated move he resigned 
Irom the aiMDbly» returned to h» village 
and demanded the iiKliason of Kapua in Ov 
BC category 

Kapui are hiuoncally attached to land ai 
watchmen, agnculiunsu and»more rccmiJy, 
big farmen Pro<peniywi«e they are bdow 
(hcKammavummumty There ait tour typo 
ot Kapuv in Andhri called Toorpu (eotem) 
Kaput' in the north coaatal diuncu of 
Snkakulam Vi^iyanagarvn and Viiakha- 
painam. *Kapus’ in the agriculturally proa* 
peroua diitncis of Godavanei, Knahna and 
Guntur. ’ Bal 1 }%%' I n the Rayalateemadi itr^n 
and 'Munnuru Kapui' in the Tekngana 
diUncU Toorpu KapuiandMunnuru Kapui 
are li^iod BCi The total population of Ihe 
Kapui IS around 12 percent ot which about 
S per cent are listed BCa In other words. 
It rcacrvationi are eatended to all Kapui. 
they lorm a foimidable 12 per cent and uH 
the electoral balance significantly Ptriitically 
they are a strong group As 25 per cent of 
the populahon is already listed as BCs for 
reservations, in the new setting, reier* 
vaiioDs can go up to 52 per cent for the 
BC category alone 

Iniually Kotia pooh-poohed Padma* 
nabham'i idea Branding the demand as 
illegal, unconstituiionil and unjustified, he 
refused to entertain him 

Developments outside the itate had 
indirectly helped Padmanabham Just after 
the Ayo^ya incidenti. (be Suprane Court 
tn a historic judgment ruled that ai there was 
a lot of confusion about (he anutneraiion ot 
BCs following the Mandal ComraisiioQ 
findiQg^, the Itate governments should 
appoint (hear own BC commisioDi to tike 
stock of the ntuiCion afre^ AccorAngly, 
the Andhn Pradesh government had creeled 
a BC comnustwn through an act of the state 
legtslature and after much search appointed 
Justice Punaawamy from Karnataka to head 
the third BC comnnision As in the past, 
many groups and ladividuaU approadiad 
(he comfmuioo to conoMler ihardonaMl for 
inciusten In the BC list 

Meanwhile, after a ahaky Kan, the Kipu 
agitation uoder Padmanabban took a vtolM 
tun in June (hit year leading to police firing 
even then Kotla diamaaed the Kopus* da* 


MKKi*<<lbf>mgi'M(Di Miety bn its owa 
tanerlopc WheaMudninMwcotooa‘fui 
UHO docb*« July. Knila. vbo ws already 
teng a chikkiife to btt kMknlup froqi 
YSR, agreed to Mudragada's plea for inclu* 
SHAonCaposintheBCcatagoiy TltevigiiiDi 
Patoaoafekam called off lua foM umo deed! 
Then Kotla (rnwiphwdyifmnunriedlhai he 
would requcK the Pu ttas w am y Conmusifton 
(0 whout as repon by Augus 31 this year 
with ISm mcfosion of Kapos in the BC hu 
Whan asked lo comoM at das. Justice 
Puttaswamy cunly lold the press that *lt is 
impoisible to finalise the report by August 
3r and added that the commisoon would 
fefiow Its own procedure to idenufy *naw' 
BCs aid follow iis own bm^ frame With 
bme ruMung out Koda in a swift move 
calkd a cabmet meeting on August 13 and 
informed a stunned nbmet IM an addsbonal 
14 caiiea, inchHhng Kapui vid Muslims, 
would be addediAihe'new* BC list Apreu 
Adc issued after the cabmat mccong gave 
Ihe details It is wivth quotum the note 
the list «f hackwitfd elassai now ai force u 
bated ea ihe revofnaKudaiieas »f ihe 
AnanmanffM < onimniifia affoiiKd n (he 
year 1961 Sobuoasody a n ed ur aoramissjcn 
eoafQMad wiib a sia^e mcinber Sn N K 
Menlidhar Kaoi i (fat year (9U MbaUed ns 
repon (ha same year HiB fotaranima her 
afbr a UiMaegh« lammon of *e seeiai and 
edecattoaalbarlwardaeeaofUw vsnoescaaies 
and commemiie* recooimcrided (he mdusion 
of aae cHtCk^comffleaibes HI lie hsi efhack 
ward ekareea However, for venous leaaocw 
(hey coeW nw as yet be rased la backward 
daaaee 

(2) There has hm a pnaoi dereand from 
the afiMViiid itoae caafoa lecgruBeaded by 
Heralidhtf Kao CuraaaaMin Rapes Betojas 
TaSagaa Oaan and Meafama for etcharion la 
(he hat of becknard Uiaaes While (he matfer 
stood (bm Ihe gr»«rmeai of IndM aoegbt (0 
iiopleaicm dw report of hdandal ComniKsion 
oa Backward O^wa and la (be kmiHom M 
ngadoo (he Sopvnw Coaft rec oaeiwnd a d the 
cormiiiQoQ of a permaaaal body id aaamine 
the uNoplaMO ot wrong inclaawn or eon 
inefaaioa of fnnips n dw fast of bo^ward 
Uaaace OodiedrscaoMoflhaSopeemoCoert 
thegona i ani ee rof AodnFiideshbOiWitvM 
foe An^re Pndedi Ceowmsioa for Back 
ward GaeaesO mu aaftBfaifct Order refcrrad 
to le fooCctaBTssna) by foe Aadhn PiMah 
An No 20 011991 

0) Whde foe comneewon wai exenHnifv foe 
fepreeanliDofts from v w soas coaw Mi ai tics far 
indosMO HI Ihe hu of backward clenee. there 
has bcaa eoaciderabfo earest ■tooag foe mem 
bm of vanoaa caeiei and aontnmtm * 
aappcel of foeirlong penfoag dBBand aad foe 
g ov sf iuB in t leatiafly eiiaodcd carum non 
ifafalmj edomlwnal b tnefi u lo stedeals of 
oaraa castas wboaa pasoc's or giiirfoan'a 
meomaislU lUlOOerlam pas aaaam San* 
iMy. esiaia aconoaae a^pon actamaa have 
alee heoi eaemded lo persoaa whoae income 
le kis than Ra 6 000 PA hi foe oidari mad 
above These hcaefiis aeie eebaaqHcaity ax 
laadad « Maskma alao 


(4) Roraar foe mase aKMMa af acoaomlc 
beaafiB u net idagoaK sad sKO nDienblla 
Aaaa eaaaai for leaervaboo of aaw u odm- 
twaal maDnioons Ad for foe r ea arv a sioa of 
jobs ui iovemnent aod load bodwe, whM 
indeed ii foeir nwm demand In tact ceesfo 
caaiea who are omdirly wUioied ait already 
included IB the bet of backward cUsaoa n 
certain regionk of this Mate and other 
oaghbounag siaiea In these kircomauneei, 
foe fovccMnoM made a icqueii lo foe Com* 
miswon lor m iniaiin mpon m regard to foe 
aoual and oducaikosl baekw«dnra of (hcaa 
casies and eommaaiMi But foe (ommiMion 
ciprewed its inabilKy lo do ao 
<S) Normally before Ay catw or bopicmiiuty 
IS indwtod or excluded from foe hit of back* 
waid d a m es foe governmeN a expected «> 
SMk a report trem foe commiasion and foan 
like apprqmnie aettoa It w imh (he policy of 
foe govemneni under normal cireanutaneea 
to deviate from Uni procedHR Bui ae far aa 
Ihe demand of foe laates mid ooffimuMtiea 
under refoiaiKe for inclusion in the list of 
baikwerd daaats is coocemod it is a long 
pendtug demand with a mnis reppon some* 
lima even eauxngonrest ferihasimplaitasoa 
ihM eenaui communities which are more or 
less on per wuh foem in fos mniter of aoual 
and edueauonal baskwantneis have already 
been imiuded in the list of backward classea 
TTwa a fcelirg of inK|wiy haa been genarwed 
in fooac comoiuAities giving nsa lo cmoitonnl 
Bpsnrges for leusl juuiec 
<6) In foe above backdrop of evenu and da 
mends and pending recei^ofthc report of foe 
comimsfion die goverfimsM hereby ordaea 
that |I4 ofoer) caiiea/eemiiuuHlwa foall be 
rated os axially and edvcnnofuJIy backward 
dasaes of sibteih for foe p«rp9^ ^ rewrva 
tion of aeaia in odocioonal imtiiubons and for 
recrmtmeca lojaba in govemmenu lotnl bod* 
les eh, 

(7) Any reaervation to foe communiiiea hereby 
ordeeed lo be ixTuded ui foe list ofbackwaid 
Oanes wifi no( sue into foe quaniem of res* 
erveaoR available lo those who are already 
recog ma cd aa backward daisca 

(8) The govemment also hereby orders thni 
aeparme orders shall issue in reepesi of the 
foUowing matien based x the report of foe 
cotiMiiwioo namely 

(i) foe petteo^e of reaervaiion to be ear- 
marked to foe sdslei and commurnlies in^ud* 
ed by foq order in ihe lisi of backward classei, 
InjlhegroupMatsificnuonfolass ui which they 
should be meluded (in) foe eeenoniK criiacM 
tobeappbed forihe enhOeinent of foe benefits 
extended to (he backward desses under foe 
rake 

(9) The ixlsno of Ihe casks and vonunu* 
lubes by itiis order in Ihe list of backward 
classes shell noi however afrecithcadibissiM 
into educuional irebukions for foe acadensc 
year 1994 9S x the sekedx to foe serrKce 
under govemmeM local bodiea eic.forwfaick 
(he precast hat already conunencad 

(10) Aa the reservations contemplated (o foe 
eaetos and eommimnet included in the list of 
backward dasaea by foil order an in addituMi 
to foe quantum of reaervntions avaitabk to 
cask* and comiwbOiea already included in die 
Usi of bncawnrdclasaes, govommorn will uke 
swtable acbon in ordsr lo provide for reacr* 
vnMM le eaesai of 90 per ctm 
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nibM for oidMiOA is tto liM of boefevitt 
cUssei wliicli aft «o« bcfwv the 

commlukin will be cuariMiicd aepaMBly. 

The above pouoge cteorty showi thoi (be 
chief tninisler sought to prdaMriae the 
commiauon (o meet his own poJidcaJ and 
poTAonal ends. Thegovenunem logkippean 
to be in case Punosvromy refutes lo agree 
to the demand of the government, it would 
leglaloie reservations crossing SO per cert, 
thus paving the way for the inclusion of 
enhanced reservatiem in the Ninth Schedule 
of (heCoRsiiiutlod The Tamil Nodueoample 
appears to have emboldened the govemmeM 
to go aheod with this poJittcal meosure to 
silence not oiUy its d^acton within the 
pony but olio the challenge of the TOP. Ibe 
frequent visits of BSP leoder Konslu Kam 
to seek a foothold in the state also appears 
to have infhienced the government deciikm. 
While the opposition panies dubbed the 
Congressd) dwjsion as a political fraud. 
Congressfl) Oissideni/ogeing/out of power 
BC leaders opposed the move. But some did 
I votte'facfl withiA 24Aoun. For instance, 
K V Kesivulu opposed the move along 
with a number of other BC leaden initially, 
bui ate humble pie the next day welcom' 
ing the govemmeni move. Known to be a 
P V Narasimha Roo follower, it is likely that 
more dissidents will follow his footsteps 
showing their alleipince to PV. especielly 
in view of (be ensuing eiec lions. While non' 
Congressd) BC leader R Khslwieyya wem 
loihehigh court challenging the gov e mmew 
oi^r. ttrangely none of the BC or SC or 
5T organisations have challenged the 
government policy in the courts. 

Significanlly. the BSP which is supposed 
to speak on behalf of the BCs. SC. ST. 
Muslims end women has remaned »i lent on 
the issue. According tu a soUor BSP leader, 
'absorbing' the Kapus in the BC category 
has meant that one section of the 'upper 
castes' is 'disarmed'.Surprisingly, span frem 
the Ufi ponies, only the BJP has token the 
posiiiiu) that the commission should begiven 
the power to decide who else should be 
included in the new Hsr. it also opposed the 
inclusion of Muslims en mastt as (his would 
give a 'double* henefu' to the Muslims. 
Christians have also asked for ibeir commu¬ 
nity to be included. 1'hus the entira BC 
reservation issue has become a comic opera 
in the stfle. 

Posi ■scrip/: Admitting a petition chaUeog' 
ing the goverament order in the state hi^ 
court. Justice Nayak stayed the operation oX 
the GO and ask^ the government to file a 
counter. The sdvocoie general laconically 
raquesied three weeks’ timetolikethecDunier. 
on the ground thai the issue was not (hot 
‘‘pressing". Dus was followed by on on* 
nouncemeni of the chief minister In 
Vijoyswada on August 30 lhai the state 
government would seek vacaiion of the stay 
and would ^prooch the Supreme Court if 
neceMory. 
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Does^ USAfD project for proving S ^25 mUlicnJdrfamifyphnning in 
India mean aid to India or aid fi>r American drug transnatior^ to sell 
their navel contraceptive devices here? 


THE Usited Sotu Afttcy for lAMiTMiKMftl 
De^vlopoMt-^S AID io thoiv^i the CM' 
duU for developitiew ikl from the Uniicd 
SutM fo backward couotm like India. In 
foty 1992. a naw bond was craaiad bat wean 
bdiaand the Uiutad SttUa dvou^ an uodar* 
standint neieilatad by this body. The 
Amerkin ruliof dais, who sincerely con¬ 
sider thenudves tniscees for flobal develop 
ineni. ace of the opinfon (hat in spite of (he 
t^to^dtfe ifnkioo from the oew ecoooouc 
policy the Indian rocket of pfogre u is bcint 
conitanOy pulled down by the wcighi of 
population fruwth. Therefore what this hap¬ 
less country needs is new technolofies tl4 
advanced counsel from spedalisu in the 
held of family plannin|. They are worried 
that poor India (nay not be able to take 
advanta^ of (he new tecbndofical rc|iine 
because of hnancia) constcaints. The July 
1992 prefect therefore is pumping 325 million 
American dollars into family planninf wortt; 
225 million would be spent on imports as 
well ai indigenous accounts, but lOOmillicn 
would be earmarked for esuipmem. formu- 
tationi and ledinolofy obtai nabie from AUV 
Wa^hlngton. This 10-year proiject would be 
pnmarily conlined lo Uttar PrWesh. one of 
(he moM backward siaici in (hs reped. It 
It of course being hoped that in due counc 
(his will be (he pnnapal model forananonal 
programme. 

The 1991 census puis populaliOR growth 
rale at 2.14 percent slightly lower than the 
last two decades. But the national goal of 
lowering (he figure to 1.2 appears more and 
more di slant; the pi an of ceachi ng the target 
by 2006-2011 is now being putted back to 
the years2011-2016. and quettions are being 
Tused about (hai too. We must ncoce that 
though the mean feniUiy rate for womeo has 
comedown froin5.97 in 1951 to 3.9 in 1991. 
the average rale of population growth has 
noi come down as expected. The reason of 
course ii that population growth does not 
dep^ solely on (he biith rate. The infant 
mortality rate has also conw down from 146 
in 8 thousand in 1951-61 to 80 in 1961-91. 
This does not at ill prove that famly plan¬ 
ning projects have failed corapleKly. Bui the 
Intto rukn have in the last few years acted 
on (he astumptioo that the fondly planning 
lechnologies ara (he sole means of populf 
lion cooffol—a mindset wMcb flts in bew- 
tifuUy wHb the USAID regime. 

Why has not the family planning 
ptugramme lakes root in India in ^le of 
massive expenditure and prodigious publJ- 
city? The co er ci ve sieriliiniiOA progr m un e . 
a Mn-eMld ^Sanjay Gandhi, rafoed such 
a strong reaction among the peopla (hai the 


auihoritiu have since prew d ied family plar^ 
rang pro gram mes es a congdeady vohinuiy 
meaeurc in (hu detnoensk aociery. The 
programme is now known as fomily welfare, 
and the gove in nie t it department is alio swn- 
iforiy nmned. The nomendicuie accepts that 
an ordtamy mae will be modvaied towards 
famly pfonnini oidy when he is aasured of 
fongeviry. heaM and nutfition of tSa chil¬ 
dren and of an inproveowu in tte standard 
of living u a rasuli. This Kknowtedgemem 
by (ha goven u nent hsd rcsalied in (he adop- 
(ioo of pngrvMDes like (he lategraed 
Devefopowm Scheme sml the UNICEF* 
sponao^ Universal Immumsaiion Pro¬ 
gramme. If these programmea were made 
equally effccS) ve (luoughoui the country and 
the money utilised to bnrtg all mothers and 
ctriidren under roeb s wdfore rtet. the dose 
link between family wdfere and family 
planmng would be evident. But public health 
dtenbuoon system remains rudimerKaj> in 
most of (he siaiei. while time expenditure 
on health is decllmni It will take (he ICDS 
scheme «least 10 years to cover all blocks 
even if it goes ou at (he present raie. The 
reason Is the Jack or puhticd will un the part 
of our rulers. If there art dliuiceraivcs to 
family pUnrung. the itaaon lies in utter 
poverty, lack of educauonnl opportunities, 
fear of child mortality and wide sp r ea d use 
of child labour. However, (hose ecoooeruc 
and ideological constfimu have itot prevem- 
ed the women from poorer sections from 
demMding more widespread aid in family 
planning. 

To mem this demand what was needed 
was an extension of welfare programmes 
mmJ (he supply of easy, cheap and safe birth 
conttol mnienals lo couples. Bu( our mestofs 
in potiDcs and adminisuatioo appear to be 
too impaiern to slick to cunorruey proce* 
durea like the bamef •methods (condom, di¬ 
aphragm, etc), or even (erminal metiwCh b ke 
saerilisatioQ ad vasectomy. All kinds of 
novel birth cooir^ lechn^gies are i»w 
sought 10 be pushed into fomily planing 
progt im m es l ecto ologiea wW^ are oo( 
yes suffickndy tested, which may disrupt 
normal bodily pro cesses through bornwnal 
idierveiHioa and vdndt are in ay case to be 
applied under (utt medical fUpeiMsKKL And 
these measures am ^most wholly targeud 
on womca EvaawogcusmDesy lerminxl 
metimds 96 per cat of appllcatkins are 
confieed to worm's steflUaibon. The new 
experuneota] metiKds are Itfgely tesed m 
woma who an poor, backward and iUite* 
me.Qahesths wiepwkinthMTteafhoririfi 
have cavafeMly ehoeen the onorgemaed 
woma 9t bafikwmd sec ti ons who would 


suffer ia iflence the possible physl^ and 
menial damage resulting from su^ indirect 
coercion. Among these are new invative 
rnnhods like No^ani, Ne(-N. etc. If now 
we remember that these methods are the 
property of the transnational drug corpora¬ 
tions of the United Stiles ad Gmrnany we 
will be in a poutron lo aravel the mystery 
of US generosity. In fact, the coniroveraial 
Depo Proven has already been poshed into 
the market apparemJy wuhou completing 
the mandatory clinical (rials in Indian con¬ 
ditions. 

These Augiransnatiooals haveal ways triad 
to experiment with new technologiea ui tbtnl 
wotid coumhes before their introduction to 
the west. Depo Proven, which is banned in 
the US. wu sought m be tested in Bangladesh. 
Norplant is permitted m the, US but it is 
completely unsuiiablein i couaity like India 
where proper medical Mpervition ii impos¬ 
sible. About two yeaiv ego Norplanl-2, an 
earlier version of Norplant, ties inserted Into 
1JOO women from Uoar Pradesh who were 
all itinerant daily labourers No one bothered 
to trace these hapless creatures who had 
dikippeared wnh these hormofm-filled cap- 
sulesiniheirbody The (ten minister, Foiedar. 
had promised tte agitating women's orp- 
niaauone in Delhi that new concncepti'^ 
mclhoda would rsot be included in (te lamily 
planmng programmes till expenmenu were 
complesecL How could ihcauihorltlcabesure 
of the efTicicy and safety of thane w methods 
within a yea^ Is .( bocause ihey^ id a 
desperate hurry to respond to USAID'’ 

Does the USAID project mean aid to India 
(hen?Ons it an aid from India to tte Amrocao. 
drug transnationals to sell (har novel con¬ 
traceptive devices? We must remember that 
Ifsdis has to spend the rupee equivalent of 
400 million dollan to msich the USAID 
contribution of 225 millioRS. Tte whole of 
this amount will be spent on tte extension, 
devdopmeni and pubbasaiionofnuve) birth 
coMrol measures. Not a single paisa of this 
cen he spew on family welfare programmes. 
Tte experiments wit be carried out in re¬ 
mote, backwanl and poorer localities, not 
usually under observation. Materials and 
technologies have to be bought from the 
United States: the materials, technologies, 
tiaimng programmes and officials employed 
under ite terms of the treaty will be exempt¬ 
ed from til Indian taxes. The project will be 
supervised by an autonomous body, com¬ 
prised by represeniatives of (he government 
of India, government of Uuar Pradesh. 
USAID. voluKary organisations and corpo¬ 
rate bodies. ITiis autonomous body will uni¬ 
laterally. without any refereoceio thegovero- 
ment or the parliament, prepare its budget, 
assign grants to both govertunent and non- 
govemtneu organisations, enter into con¬ 
tracts and employ as well as dismiss 
Nvorken. It will also te free to contract out 
to voluntary organisations the extension of 
innovative birth control measures Tte 
reason is strr^: whiteva^Vappeoi to ui. wc 
must pave the way for the drag innsaMioiiaU 
in our country. 
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The bcnks which art ea^er to go to the mofter to raise a^tal art mostly 
those which have already achieved the prescnht^ctpitalade^tacyratia 
Further, though legi^a^ has been enacted to enobUbemks to issue 
shares to the public, many practical d^fiadsies hare cropped up. 


THE prefit-makiDf nationaliMd taaki efa 
very entbutiaMie to uka the eapiu] aarkat 
foult. Rapofta ladkata thatOriMlal Bilk of 
CoauBcfoe» a mail proAiahla bank, baa 
tacaivad aaacbooa fr^ dta RBI ttd tba 
govemmaat for itt ptopoaal for tbva iiaua. 
Tba Miknati&i paRof (be itciy ia ibataaoat 

tbafnaioibad capitii adaquagy i^aecf $ par 
coot aod Caaan* a rafio ataada alao iopraa* 
■taa 12.06 par cant Yaliba bank baa plaoi 
to coma out with a public laiua ac atatod ■ 
id iBBua] report. TIm lovanmeat which 
owoa tbeae baidu, appaan to be not that 
aa^ar for pnvatiaataon. tboupt tba backaaai 
rafonnan may bapiaaaiBf for it. ^ua raiaaa 
tbe quoition at to wbal are Bka objecdvaa 
babi^ tba ovar>aa|anM taifl| alwwn by 
banka to taka tba capital market coula. 

Before aeirchini for anawert to tbaquea* 
(ioo. lai ui look at tba etapa lakan by tba 
fovdUBant to fadlitaia pai^ invattaabon. 
Tba bank nationaliaaUoQ Ma of 1970 and 
1910 did not pannit prtvata iharebokUai 
Ibareforc. tbeBankifli Cootpaniea (Acqui* 
lidon and Tranifar of tlodwtakmp) Act 
1994 waa introduced. In terma of (baa act, 
(be central (oveminanri fflinimum boUinf 
of rbav capital waa cadveed to SI par cant 
and a maximum of 49 par cent cooU be 
raaaed by public laaua of abarca which aball 
ba freely tranaferafale. Tbe r^veaeetaljon of 
private ihattbolden oo (heboardt of dme* 
(on oftbe banka baa been linked to (beexieoC 
of pnvaie ahara of boldini. 2 diiacton if 
private aharebolding ii bo( more (ban 20 pre 
cent, not more than 4 direcura for private 
abareboldint betw6cn20 «d40 perccntiDd 

not more (ban 6 directon for private 
ahijehoidini above 40 percent Tbevounc 
n^ta of a abareholder baa bean limited to 
\ per cent of die total voting right* of all 
absebotdan including ceocrel govemmeat. 

Tliougb die legUlttiofl enables banka to 
issue share# to tbe public, many practicd 
dtfficuldat have ctopped up With tbe infu* 
lion of Rs S,700 crore to the share c^lal 
of various banki m Janoaiy (his year, dieia 
is a problem of banks having too mueb 
equi^; a large equj^ base implies low 
eamlaga par share. Tba govatnouat of 
lndia*s Discuasioa Paper (December 1993) 
acknowledged this but obeervad that '^olk 
(basapcoblaiDscouldbaaoivadbycbewTiCe* 
dowQofgovemmeoiediucy igaiMtaectaau* 
latad ksaaas. but this is iKU pnmuHiyl under 
currsni law*'. Tbarefore. the logical cotsee 


would have bean to ame^ the law. but die 
law enacted centmaa no such leoviiioaa. 
rY(ni|ii>iiaainlniiBf(grivtnin>rnla<|mljf 

against accucnulaied kusm would not help 
(ba pr^i'makmg banks as they have no 
loaias lo ba uaitteo down, Tbcrefcn. tfaaso 
banka aiom^mg rapneaaladan afkerepra- 
icfttatkin to coovest part of (heir wpiity into 
loag-(cm loan which will form pat of TW 
D capital. In the caae (tf banka Ifte Canva, 
avaa if govarnyet equity iacenvarted into 
TWDcyitol.>3r capital ^aqg^ ratio win 
ba vary high and, tbanfora. tb^ want to 
lacm tbe capdal akoody aubaenbed by toa 
govanunaaL Iba law ounifhy’a view (bat 
(be exnting legitlationdid not permil redu^ 
taon m the aqui^ of ftHkmaltfed bmka baa 
pul a spoka m iba wbaal and die baiAiat 
d^wrtmant m raporlfd to ba a o oiidaniig 
fi^ bgialaticn fv Ae pnpoaa While banks 
axe hlaming (be govamaem for inadequMe 
legislation, die govcniBetii and RBI are 
poinUftg flagen at tbe abaohite lack of any 
meaningful infoamatno lyaten cr planning 
ID ibe banka. Ai rapeetod by BatiMrsfAan* 
dnxd. aaewor RBIoffima] revealed (batone 
bank ebasuan fnl came and asked for 
Ra 2.000aocefortherricapDali%aticnofhii 
bwA. When die cbaiivan met him next be 
said that Ra 1.500 oora was anou^. At foe 
third meetmg (be ebabman said (bai be did 
not want a tiegle piiaa mcca thm Rs l.OOO 
crore. Tbe story of tbe gvoE(*maluDg basks 
la ool miKb ^amt. Doniig 1993 every 
bank was claotouring for a bigber share out 
of (be hudgelmy allocnhoo ofRs 5,700oore. 
Now (bexe am few taken for Ore current 
year's alk>c.eOqp cf Re5.600 crore tor sub* 
sqhption to (ba capital of banks 
A of sador refotma si 

Puajab Naoofial Bmik. a areU'Oanagcd pro* 
fita^ bank whkb is celahritiDg its cenle* 
nary now. Aa part of die hnnking aacttr 
refonn irocaas. New Bank of India, foe 
amallest cf foe nationalised banks in terms 
of assets but farabove (tove ofoers ip number 
of eaployaea and wifo loaeca 

and cany over p r o vtaicna ^ about Rs 450 
erora was mai^ wifo PNB m Syember 
1993. As (be NBI waa locuErtng an anpoal 
opcrationnl loss of about Ra 70 cRce. F9fB 
made deaemmed efforts to cneure that il 
cootinuad torennki at foe topof nationaliaad, 
banks in lerma of wrp prate at alio social 
bankmg. even afbv abeorbug foe oparv 
tione] Iceeae of foe bnncbei of (be NBL B Ul 
foe merger icbame, arbkb was parfonctory 


dw IB ■■■■ in whfciNhtlPDAtdlligiiBMa 
bn adfostod. If Ibe foanw mo not a^ugfo d 
aguBMfoe caphalcf NV IldooBs) and 
foe halancn covarid by cash p ayment by 
go verneamt of India as on Maieh 51,1994, 
RfB'a profit and lots scatnmeot cannot es¬ 
cape abowiiig loesee, far foe firat (into ia its 
long bjatcey end foal too in foe caotenaiy 
yav. Pwbipa, cenativeeocomtiflg find 
a way to camouflage tba face. Bstit is having 
a Mtlble on foe staff 

at all lavala. Gmativn alfdito or good wwk 
doM not come from logied maeoning; foe 
much talked about 'commitment* is no 
amotiooai pireftnm enon a which pride m foe 
organiaetton. pride in oneself, ttt, plays i 
crucial pen m tbe drive towards cetbnnance. 

Aa one arbo bad been campaigning (o 
mould PNB aa a pofitahle and socially ra* 
apoQsibk hank, U waa this writsr'i e^ieri* 
snee foal (be messy to staff that 'PNB is 
fos bast address f« a bank amployaa' had 
a otNidecful recaption (ouching foe heart of 
evacy amployaa. motivatt&i bar or him to 
batter pnrfocmance. But in (be bureaucratic 
worU. (beae amoticoal aapeeta of parfor* 
nance of an tngaoieaiion have little rele¬ 
vance; to (bean an iaatituboti ii cniy a pawn 
m a biggar game. Tbe governaent wanted 
an amalgamation ofa weak bank to show foe 
World Bank foal Indie it reairucturuig foe 
inefffeieiii govcnuiientwanted banks. In such 
aiUiaUona, (he chief executives of (be 
orgeniaationi have i wider reaponaibility 
gmeg beyond ccmplyiDg with foe wiihas ol 
tbe govanuneat; foey have to display quab- 
ties of ptofesaionai leadership of Ibe 
crgaiuMticn. 

TTiis writer baa (alked to many executives 
of a capita] market aapiranl bank to get an 
idea about their perception of (bo objective 
of lakoig Ibe capital oariiet route. Though 
all agreed that attaining capital adequacy is 
not tbe real objective, foeirpeicepcjoooftbe 
real motive vaned from executive to execn* 
tive. One fek (bat raising c^(al from foe 
markat is now a ballmixk of distinction, a 
distinct identity for (be bufo from (hat of 
oationalissd banks as a whole. ADOtberfeK 
that foe ibart premium could add to the 
reaervta of foe bank. It ww also said foal foe 
obligatioQ-frne share premium may conth- 
bme to foe profits of Ibe bank, fooogb its 
unpnet will caly be oargioal for mioor banka 
wifo resources of about Rs 20.000 crore 

Perh^ (be most importatt ot^tive behind 
tbe sodiosiasin for tekiag foa capital maikei 
lome is that it wiD faciUaatemcreautooamy 
for baifo ffiaaagfl&mt To soma extent, even 
4 4iQ4tt pccesotags of private riinrdwiMing 
would ftrenglbao fos hands of managsmeot 
against pc4itical and bursaucretic intarvcn* 
tioo in fosday-to-day affafrs of lbs bank-B ui 
autoteomy abMig wifo respooaibiUty to give 
rnsulli ia required equally for ofov hanks 
TV sooMT it ia done foe bsttar far lbs banka 
and foscoiHMy. 
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The inevitatU coroUary tjf accmidaixo^ wtdded to UbtraUiosion. 
privaOsatiim and accaUrtued tiuegmim into the woHd market is the 
frenzied drive to coital concentration m Maiaysia. Tlu gtoSal and 
domestic reverhercokms of d^eee catoclytmic dumges w(24 however, 
be vastly dt/frrmtfram what the cotmtry's corporate expansionists 
and dieir political promoters are Hoping for. 


MALAYSIA. 4ui resplendent axrwDjcanl 
^ tbe Rej, ww a eolony from 1'Its to ] 937, 
ciceft fcr e brief iateriudft (1942*43) when 
laotteliBpcdaJpredetDr rnede a deeperete 
tiui|e k> ^ I* of the toeb 

cokmlil pkkiiiga. Tbe region's pindlgiooa 
miniaii fiabcewa, plaotationj acwl tiakber 
reaoocea are legmdaiy: one o4lbe towtrag 
arches in (ha edifice of Victorian 
imperialism—and they are all Bntifb. aa 

primerninuiarBMjainia Dimali < 110441X 
abtg tUM apacalattf m P(ABaiilvpt«Manon 
and mining atocki< always gloMed. Tba 
pillage wae shared to apid^Bg exteM with 
(be idea) collaheranonist stoof m of Rmpm: 
(be SultsAK' tbe couMerparts to (be piincety 
states of India. 

Malaysia, as any perfvnctoiy visiusr to its 
throbbing citiee and coontiyride discerns, is 
e capitalist nation (I9in) on the boU. Its 
euphoric natiooal mood emacks. at limes, of 
u UTDgmt triutripbaliam; in blatant contreit 
not only to streclcM (bird world regtom. but 
no less so Id OECD countriea banered by 
soaring jobleiipcri, (be cracking of the 
Welfare Stale, disembowelled poLitictl 
ivuctures. swindles, kickbacks aedpobbcaJ 
payola imlimiied. 

Thf Wall Street Journal pithily 
encapsulated this tumultuous breaklbrougb 
that still axhibiii do traces of dacelcrauio :* 
"Malaysia is flouriabiag: anyone wbo wants 
sjobcaa find cne. fitporti of scni^aiduclBai 
ind sutoa are booming. Ssccei wt Ibinoged, 
suburbe an expaoding. and tbe econooty is 
racing about fovt tanes as fast as tbe^CD 
irowtb aYente.’"nicreia mnob mevc ID ka 
big boom duo a barrel of guttering numbers 
would celebrate. As in Japan, before Ibc 
political rot aurfacad and be tpaculative 
bubble cocploded. econmnic gfoarib baa 
become anengine fuaUiag Darional. cullml, 
ricUlideoti^afidpowar; aconspicuaqa trait 
shared wkb China and the obar Tigais. 

The gnmd Malaysian traoKformatioe*, as 
ooe majer Swiia mveator extols, must be 
vwialtaed also in tbe frimmer context of 
iotemitnable crisis: volume of world 
merebandiaa assorts fan to L5 par cent in 
1993:* world produotiosi to 1.7 per cent. 
Symptanuik of c^stolism* s blgbly una^ual 
davelopmaat ia thai tba bualnaes cycle is 
daaynclvoolaad; b ba advsMod capitalist 


GOUDOiaa probsabn growb baa steadily 
cnobM over be Imt decade, bitiuig an all* 
timclovof 4>,3perceatb l993:*acoainat 
ou^us fiowib b Asia baa up an 

ifiiwialrsrd rata of 7.3 percent ovac be last 
decade.* 

Coo^andva frees uviog BdinvastmaiH 
daiaporways be prodigbue foacapowesing 
tbe Malaysia economy (aae be table). 

Malaysia is located at be ^BaeaiR*ofone 
of dtamoit dazzling rtgicaal aodo-eeooomic 
■pbaarels eg all txne, I u Batansorpbeais into 
a fully fudged capitaUst mdushrialiaad 
economy by 2020—at laail btf k ba grand 
virino rsiinnt berefcaebaabaOactodfrom 
tbe exponantist burgaoniog of Asian 
f a fb sbi ff .Tbakttpbcationsare i B iimndi si h ly 
apparent: be world baltnceofiodosoial and 
financial poarer '%% swifdy shifting towards 
be east in 1950. be anaamk Aau*Paciric 
region had an exiguous 33 parent of ascald 
ODP: to 1994, bn b«e ariU rise to 22; by 
(be century's end. it will have rackeiad to 
aboutena*tbird. As foriia irtiaciofy into tbe 
bird millennium (bai is another bwia ^ 
Piomcbean dimenmnt. 

CosmmMTXjN ns Rcowrancftiw 

Over be laaiqoatarcf acemy Malaysia's 
growb has ban sQmnmg. batsracn 19^ and 
19S0. Ks CK>P rose by g per cent; by 7 par 
ceotbarirecn l940andl993.lBtiBseSbnicaUy 
bcSacogeneoQs aociety wbou Malays art 52 
par cent, 38 per ent and Indians 

10 per cant a powerful manifMtimiig base 
fioaflcad by privaitdcntstic. pobhc sector 
iflvactments andlNO has bean gohranisad. 
Lmd piesjiue is not a popaladoo 

detksity is oot^uariar bai of Stogipcre. a 
half to of Thailand 

Ceotrxl pliiinagpiaybadeadinbenaiicn 
bat gave H bbrb (1928*32) but at a pohtko* 
institutiooa] f croc k is vary much alive m 
bob Malaysia and SenfaporB, aa a visiting 
Riimwtodsjrgsrifnwasrmnifiitodiinacaftdid 
exchange, a Malaysimi aradamir who 
lived in Russia.‘^IlMfe ts nobtogmireculotu 
about what's bsppeeing bsTe", ba argued. 
"Yon'n BO longer capable of saUing 
•yoursalvaa short medum* and Vag-tesm 
gonla. b ftot. you've cunaed to have be 
poEtkaJ cantralisad f<*undarions for groarih; 


and above ay be wffl for dotog anybmg, 
Look ■ayoofcuiraacy. It's been debaaed to 
a point where it has alinoet ceased to odst 
Yow nantpori system is merbund. As to 
your social monli^ it's been damped into 
be gutter. These are ju« sQine of tbe btogs 
whkh mcpiain why ourlivtog Btandsfds am 
far higher baa ywut. and tbe gap between 
US k growing.'’ 

This cenaorious jitogmeot from one who 
is honmlfcndca] oflCuBla Lumpur, ptopiriBts 
bepcychologiea] ddalebangc bat b v twapi 
tbe aidoeal conecioosoMi. The UK, 
held up u anodol, nota^ by be Klakya, 
is BTolevaat. oody dUmissed oftondBee aa 
adacadentaacion. In be idioa of tbe Cuhml 
Revotubon belt is much to laare hom ba 
UK- by 'tugatiVB exampie'. 

There is bo ccntradicUon between ^nl 
plaantog and be maifcet dyoaoMc be 
plannso inaiet. The miefcet kritt be ansachk 
ihrusi of power and profitis aelf'deatruetiva, 
1b ibeir vie wceetral plaantog axiMs to eaeura 
that ba market prougonisa are guided into 
more long-range ruioeal dociiioo-maklng 
chanoeli .Ihecurreol development planendi 
in 1995. but is pari of a far owe alaboreto 
blueprint bat nail to 2020: ba magic 
alhicrative number plasteied aveiywlMre. 

Over be last decade, ba manubctmig 
socter alone has btrgeoMd lOpercent yetoly. 
iDdubitably. tbe fruits of growb acid 
productivity have not been agilitariaa. 
Malaysia it acapttalistaociety, and apolariaad 
one at bat. At least tbera is im ideological 
covcT'Up. To their credit, however, (be 
politica] elite tocamatod to bs United Malto* 
National OrganUatiop (UMNO).’ in 
conjunctiw wib foraigB and domestic 
c^halisti. have gaaaratod afuUcmptoymiat 
society. No mean aebievemenL 

Consumptioo bas climbed markedly; and 
so have all social indicators This htt not. 
however, been achieved at be expense of 
agriculture illbougb (be urbao/rural 
imbaJancas still exist. More primordial is 
be ethnic redistribution of be nadonal 
cake, achieved by reverse discriminatory 
measures. Tbe proportioB of be Malaya’ 
ibtfua in be nabon's wealb has risen 
strikingly, yet. mcODceivabla without the 
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m Um pbe&omead growth (be MtioMi 
eake. Redbihbutive beve thiM 

revened • socially explosive cofdilioa 
preveiUng ai (be time of isdepeadcM aad 
ibeedioK Uirbuknceof l969.1benCbUMS« 
(and lo tksserei lent Indian) capi(al ruled 
the rooet. 

Ybllosi^ Pans; Qm amo PuwsBMvrr 

Murdoch and (be Tory govenment did 
not anticipHte Kuela Umpur'a blistertAg 
riposte when Ibe ban bKame law oo 
February 25. It was not in response loibe 
crooked oietbods ol the British 
government 'i (i nancing of tbc Pergau Dem. 
but aimed against tbe baseless allegaliona 
of Murdoch' s flagship. TV Sunday Tlnwr, 
(bat bribes were ilMwered on kading 
politicians, and on Mabatit personally. 
Prsicipiiovsty, the anti*lhird world yellow 
press joined tbe bellowing. 

The yellow medle b es eJ wey s specialised 
in collecting garbage end dumping il on 
theirvictims* heeds There was oo need for 
accouiushiticy particuleriy against third 
world sUieamen. 'the lesser breeds', wbo 
could not be expected to strike beck. But 
KL did Ktnke back wltb urumaglnabU 
severity Contracts were abrogeied. wiping 
out et a stroke, tent of millions of pounds 
worth of business. 

Given the theer size of hii money bags. 
Murdoch turmissd that bs could bash (be 
'wogs'With unpuAity IheTwes and their 
yellow press ml "Calculated They failed to 
reed the nation pulse. The UMNO 
mechine was vastly consolidated by the 
eleciorsl viciory m Sibsh, former BnUib 
North Borneo' Further. Mahatir was 
supported by all ethnic segments of 
Indigsipous capital. To be sure, ii was 
greeted with ballelu^ehs by ibe foreign 
entfepreoeurt for whom tbe ben was manna 
from beaven 

Tbe spurious media charges ageinst 
Mahaiir were the f amlli ar run 'of-the *mil I 
filth: be was an authoritarian upttan 
obsessed With h 14own rhetoric, a man wbo 
never valued a free press, etc. Such 
senciimoDioui baloney coming from 
corporate capital to whom tbe press is one 
commodity like any other: bought, sold 
■odtreHicked is tl^ foukstof bypoensks. 
For tbe UK. tbe confrontation proved 
devastating 

No doubt m tbe fullaesi oi time the 
ravages of the dispute will be mtugated but 
it wiU never be (be seme again. TV Far 
Eastern EcanowiU Eeview baa got It right: 
"Things may be patched u^,. but Uie 
relationsbip bas been soured and irrepar^ty 
so. Crucial is tbat dila is a marking point 
or rather a turning ptdol in (he reUiions 
of boOi cotu)(hea.”9 

British racistnnogance towards cokaial 
and ex^lonial peoplaa baa not changed. 
In hu cekbnted rnani festo lo TV FJmmciat 




"Frem freedom is abooi lelllDg tbe tratb. 
not fabekioiftg Ike for whatever purposes. 
Tbe ccMdiptfor (he hiatiaflkted en others 
seems lo V coadooed by (he Bntiah 
goverameni. The standard answer to 
Majeyaia is that the BHtkb prees k free. 
'Lies, Iks are free'. Redress is 

not., (f Ibis la not mnnl ikcariwe then 
vbat kT* 

Turning (he knife in tbe wound Mabetir 
wenlon. '‘Ofeouxee tbe natives are corrupt. 
They must be because they are not British 
and not white. ToaUege (hat(heMalaysian 
prime minister accepted bribes k second 
nehire. He sboold ecoept the ellegation 
becauee all politkUna k Asia are coempL 
If (his II CO the queetion la: why do the 
British insist on corrypung 'corrupt* 
poUtidana? Don’t they have any senipke, 
or do they consider giving Vibee is not 
comiptiooT’ 

As he said in his summing up 'The die 
lacett. No cootrects in exchange for Brltiab 
press freedom to leli Iks.*' When the ben 
becerne law tbe British press whined that 
politico and business ibooJd ool mix. as 
tbougb (be (wo were ever separable. Did 
(be yellow prees ever object when tbe U^ 
and tbe UK savagely slammed embergoei 
on third world cotottiee (or 'pollbeat' 
reasuos? 

Tbe bang would boomerang, vociferated 
(he yellow press: MelaysuM would have 
to pay more for the MO*evajlabiliiy of 
Bntieb goods end services. In sbori. (he 
UK wis indifpetweble. Anothwmytb would 
beefaattcred. Ukedie Boufboai, the Bniiab 
ruling class and their venailoquift dummies 
have lewnt noth log end forgotleo eothiog. 

Britlib arms deals were scrubbed. Tbe 
Rutsieoi sold 2X Mig*29e (S 3f5m) el 
knock down prkei loeludlng spare parts, 
iraining and mVf suakeu ng allurements. 
With more to come. Piymeoti would be 
made in pritnery commodities and 
manufactures. Briinin’acoinpetiiarv|umped 
into the nog: Japan. Chba. Sweden. France, 
etc. Tbc KL airport, ooe of ibe worid’s 
biggest infnutructsre prefects, in which 
Britiab constnictioB con^anks and benks 
were slated lo play a big 1^. win beacefortb 
be baabolled. In Urgeneafure. by iapaneae 
and Korean aofr loans and grants. Markets 
once deemed eternal ere loet 

SVXATBCY iNMintUUSAIKM 

Tbe ell-out ofTeosivo co mdustrieliae and 
export gelherod momenam in the 1970e, 
has Its own nebonal logic, but one that 
beora aiiDiUritks to ttn Other Tigcn. While 
Malaysia officially do^ not acknowledge 
a 'model' la auch R/ponethekss exists. 
Whether It be in caning for white colltf 


or (bn 

clean pehlle tnflets. hr V ita Buokunt 
rtiecdoo oCiatsasg^jkiwrp^kki. the modal 
it Slngepcre. 

'Lo^ and kara from Siogapore* is (he 
mM d'orkrv (hat breaks with (be nostrum 
that West k Best Cencral pUfiaiog is a 
beaering man. Tbe pdUk meior as lo be 
deployed for breaking into ttrecegic 
•ecton with long gestation periods before 
pcofttnblHty nmergec. 

Maoufectujuig contribules e diird of ODF 
end employs e quenar of the wcckforce. 
up from 15 per cent ip years ego, 
Meaufectured exports ere 70 per cent of 
eggregeie export receipts, expected to rise* 
to 76 per eeot in 1991.^' Nooetheleie. it 
continues to be e powerful primary 
coBmodily producer: rubber, tUaber. tin 
and palm oil. the world* s largest producer. 

Production end marketing of Proton, 
Malaya's naiioiial car. symbolties the 
rby ihm of tbe iadus trial machine. A Joint 
venture in which Mitaubiibihaa a minority 
slake (17 per eent) with tbe rest held by 
(he publk sector. Pinaneiog ii assured ^ 
domestk investors end private Malaysian 
beaks. Pioion’s domestic coafaai of 70 per 
eeot will rise to 71 per cent by 1996. 
Around 1.20.00D are produced yearly. By 
end 1994. the number will be boosted to 
1.50,000. Tbeee rosy numbem obviously 
cennoi distimulete the anugonixtic forces 
within Malaysian capitalism. 

i^an fears, with justification, tbat 
booating tbe neuone) auto industry wiU 
erode iu markets. wb ich is speeding down 
(be familiar South K^eaa highway. This 
expUlne Mitsubishi* e r^uctaace to transfer 
technology, but any Intranaiience here 
spell I big trouble. One tbat goes beyond 
PonoQ.'* 

Tokyo knows that this is no bluff The 
core probkm Is that if Mitsubishi does not 
allow Proton to design and produce its own 
an gins and transmission pens it could turn 
to other Japanese Titbis; and elsewbere. 
Maleysie is therefore exploiting, 
vjcionoasly so for. tbe impenel eonflicta 
inherent in the world' s major triadic bloc s: 
iapeii. tbe EU and tbe US, Is it aurprising 
Ibel overtures have been made to Peugeot 
and Citroen amongst otben? 

Proton’s growth is buih cn a protected 
internal ma^et. and a small ooe ai (bat. 
As in South Korea, a laUiretioo point is 
rapidly tpproeebisg. It u most unlikely 
that the Win. Procon*! new model, will 
boost ialeaappcucubly. Contmued gxowib 
IS prodkekd oo breaking into foreip 
markets. And bve. ns a Mitsubishi Motors* 
execuiive eoounenU, it will be batUing 
with the big Aaiks. K Lsviains poonMeaa 
bem on exposing (be sector.^* Whetbsr 
the gamble will pay will aoce he seen. 

Anotberm^or cm prog eet. (bis tune with 


Bwocede «d PolUktd Week^ yi|gember la I9B4 



Dtihitta is slaisd lo oons m 
iliMil ■(MlB|l&fgodttBth>0 cif spHy. Aad 
itoiiiMi sD. Cm to bs nstsiMtf? AtaMdy 
(ht US tikM of ttM iMtiaii*i tots] 

expocto m4 so evsQ hifber sbw of iU 
maoufsetuiod exports, ^it ui^eneotes 
tbe vBlosrsbiliiy of its iaIeraaUoBsl 
insrfcetint strstsfy, la ibis kind of 
coojUBctun oot ooly Unde Sta. but the 
trii^ bloc u s wbok bss lbs cspsdty to 
pgl tbe squeeze on KL's szpsasioiisl 
tfdoer. 

lbs psissc^ from s colonial primary 
commodity ex p oft sf to s miior aiDufocur- 
in( power is appsrsBl on tbe drive from 
Peosat's iatottiaiioM) utpon to Oeorge 
To«v, tbe stale’s c^iul, fsmiiisrty known 
w Silicon island oa tbe pe0insule*i NR 
coasU A msMi/acturing colossus employing 
I woritforca outstripping 2,20,000. tbe 
world's Isrgesi exporter of ismi* 
conducton 

A sector ruled by ibe world's giaata; 
Texas Instnunenis, Hitacbj.lnteL Motorola, 
Thomson. Seagate. Hewlett •Packard. 
Tsj wan * s Acer Inc. etc. Thif> phsUox depicts 
ihe extent lo which tbe sector has been 
rocketed into tbe ITdC orbit and beoce 
ceases to he en lutonosnous actor. There 
are critics wbo contend that this is an 
irreversible proccas. Such a Ibeiii, however, 
appears in my view untenable. 

Restructuring (he intemational divisi^ 
of labour means, as in Singapore and South 
Korea, switching into hi'tech products at^ 
not simply assembling compooents. That 
can not be achieved in the short nin without 
research foundatioos. The problem is 
however soluble lbrou|b regional eo* 
operation, rtolably with Siog^rore. Hke 
central issue faced by Malcysiao plannert 
is: what is tbe feasibility of removing tbe 
c lutchei of TNC capital ? Can the TNCs be 
Expected to eccept changes in (be structure 
ofownenhip anslbeas to their pcoTilabikty 
when unit labour costs are coniidenbly 
cheaper in Vietnam and China. lodooesia 
■ad India?'* 

Let us see bow Silkoo Uland is fbiad 
into the inC mould: Seagate, one of the 
world's biggest produccn<^computm bard 
didti. has 17 plants scatierd around the 
globe. If iroducet bask componeats for 
bird disks in NortbentIreland and (be US. 
airlifts them to Penang for aaiembly: sends 
them to Thailand f^ furtbei piocessing. 
and Chen to Singapore for final assembly. 
Malaysia luted the majon in the 1970s by 
(be familiar stratagems of massive tax* 

hfeakc and other IndueeoieBta. 
by others. 

The indostry is bottreised by an 
iikcomptfabk infrnftnicture smi ancillary 
serviens. fintihe bill of the T>IC ekciroaict 
indosoy to tbe national economy must be 
meaiorad by imports; «d that Is huge! (he 
tmgla largeel import item is alecttonke 


compmeuis parts eognHiag one-ddrd of 
total imports for I wrrae di ato goods, aod 
around 14 per cent of total imports. 
Revelatcry is ttat these imports are three* 
quertenof (he value of ekctionks exports. 

MateusbitaTek vis ion in Malaysia is tbe 
mein producer of TVs exported the world 
over. It accounts for mme tfaan three per 
cent of tbe nahoo's ODP. Bvoy morniAf. 
its thousands of worim don tbsdr Japanese 
uniforms and siog tbe comply song in 
Malay, celehradeg the start of another day 
to the greater glory of HaMihita.Btports 
to tbe US an denoted es Maliysian and 
not Japanese. What tbe etrategic 
ramific^ona of tbe ebetronka iodusUy 
illumiaaiea is tbai the TNC reaearcb. 
production, leeboology transfer and 
maikesmg networfci effect! vely eontrol tbe 
mdostry. 

This coAfigunooe is noC however, as 
bleak as certain critjes eonSeod. Whalcennot 
be ignored (and (bis also hoMa fer the 
Tigers) is tbe enoraious reeervoir of public 
end private savingt Oroat capital flows 
pouring into Malsysia give a distorted 
picture. Tbe bulk sre speculative short* 
term flows in quest of high inleresl rates. 

More analytically aigaificant is tbe 
breakdown of officiaUy approved manU' 
facturing inveeUMAts. In 1994. Ifacae are 
expected to be M S 2t boas against MS 8.6 
bftin 1993. Only (wo* Afihs of these funds 
are of foreip provenancu. Most me destined 
for joint ventures What these relelive 
Dumben luggeat is that the nation is 
rigotoesly selective as to erhom ildoes and 
dost not accept as manufacturing inve e tors. 
How many eounUKs^etusomit tbe third 
world—have the capadty to exerdae eucb 
discriminatoty choice? 

EMmomia or MAtArvuK Botuonotfa 

The new Malaysian eapllalisl order is 
rooted is two mteryelai^ eegmenis of 
capital: foceip and domestic. The firit, 
coflBgrues the TNCs and t^ineae capiUl 
from tbe Diaspora Theaecond is national; 
pub^k and private Tbe cooflicu between 

are already mwiifest. 

Foreign capital's rapacity—after all its 
power and pr^iu''were exhibited over the 
last ISO yesrs—is not lost on Ibe national 
leadanbip wbkh. whila momeottfily an 
ally of big capital, bas a dynamic Us 
oem. The aconomy IS not exempt from the 
forces of uunlubiled concentration, the 
eelkiiS tread of gkbel cetpente capital 
over toe last fow decades. 

Tbe ruling ehte have ^nced their bets: 
since there's no capitalism without 
capiialiats, to smash into the world market, 
their c^kalists must be big. As a lechnocnt 
in toe ftnanco mkiairy pcooUims with a' 
Darwini an a cc en t: •Tobaattoaermpatitinn 


you've to join and figbi tbe Big Boys 
inknationally. and make sure you gM 
bigger Md bigger all toe time. That's the 
road wa'n on. We intend to stay tbere." 
Nothing speciAcaJly Mday<ian abontthli: 
sueh stratagems are embodied in the 
begwnook goals of tbe Tlim and ^courve 
China. 

Strategy has tberefeve been blueprinted 
to geoarate a mighty natiooal bourgeoisie 
wboM core would consist of about six 
mega TNCs buttressed by all tbe fmanel^ 
inducements of tbe reg Ime and imbricated 
with UMNO's political strategies. This 
design ensme that the Bumipuirti'’retain 
a siieable chunk in (ha kingdom of 
Malaysian finance coital. Tbe following 
profiles sugiesiibat naiknal policy Is well 
on course. 

TrB PftCMJS 

Sime Darby typifies tbe (bruit lo 
(nnsnatioftalisauoii. Tbe fim began its 
life in (be Victorian world as a British 
plantation corporation. At present, tbu 
muUi'billioa dollar wholly owned 
Malaysian TNC (in Which tbe Stale acquired 
impertant stakes in 1979) is enormous; 
over 200 eoR^aoies in 21 eountriee, a 
workforce of50,000. assets of about 5 per 
cent ot ODF. bigger (ban Singapore Ab 
Linei. China and Vietnam now are major 
recipients of its expanding ventures and 
c^tal exports. 

A conglomerata powerhouse par 
exceHenca whoaeebaimas. aBumi, is Nik 
Mobamed Yaacob (44). Its tentacles ex tend 
from all plantation commodities to 
pe9ochemicalJ. petroleum reflping and 
explcration, certain major maoufacluring 
sectors and services comprising banking 
and Iniuraace, hotels and touriam. real 
estate and trading. 

T^admftamU. a Bumi corporate tycoon, 
began his career in hkycles when be 
purcb ased a contreUmg stake in Ihe British 
Raleigh group. Since (hen his assets at 
home and abroad have sprouted 
astronomically. HU conglomerate 
cooquesu exteod well beyond his ceninl 
focus: telecommunica-liona and transport 
His Technology Resources Cwporition 
alreedy gripe iwo^thirds of Melaysia's 
bottnkg e^lularcofflmunicaliofls m arket 
HU corporate (mltoki already ex tend nUo 
every country of SR Asia and China. 

Since Malaysian Airlines was put on the 
privatisatiOQ aociicsi Mock be bas eequiied 

a 33 per caat stake. That is net enough. 
Heisaftertbe wbolebog. He is toe nper* 
eipaoaiooist prototype of Malaysia’s 
rinance c^talUm. ^nically, be is part 
od a self-reiaforciDg coterie of Malay 
eocpcnie bosses known as *toe Daim boys', 
afiM Daim Zatnuddin ex-fiaanGe mmistor, 

and new oneof the nation' s biggest money • 



Bto. Tlw otempbi oi the 'Dehne boy*' 
>tein« tM mfy ftock ibeir (mi ute« Mwy 
but«2$o frcm proximi^ to poUticd po««r.'* 
*nieChiDeee*MftLayuie froup.J?i»wfc—i 
Ji/au. one of ib« world's bi|fe»t timbtr 
corporetioot (Iflce the fsBily^woed VS 
Weye<lMiiMrCc«ponlHn} if owwd by TiGBf 
Htow Klnc, ihe dynssty'r bead. SMwak 
eecouati for fouT'faftbi of d»6 world'* 
UDproeeifed lo| export*. It* ^)erat)oas 
elntdy extead to the m«jOr AiUn 
producini coanvk* *iich as (he SoUhboh 
liUiida. The t^P be* bow pushed its 
operedoBs into North Anertca and Nordi 
ChiM; plans are afoot (o move into Siberia 
and Latio Aiaencs. 

The dynasty's timber cooeessiooa in 
Sarawsh alone outstrip 9^.000 bectam, 
over 10 limea (he size ofSiAgapore. its with 
Sime Darby, ils coofJoiserate bokllap 
atraddk a vast array of plaaiaUotu and 
maiw fscuirifi^. It ia already one of the world's 
bi|gest plywood producers, aota^pulp aod 
paper ptoihreer. one of the uilon'i bit|**t 
publiihen and proprietor of ibe Urfeet aeliisK 
Chjoeee newspaper. 

Inaervices, iis*(ihesaBbi|haidcUBtbiA|: 
real estate, banking. iAiuranceandshippinf. 
Soon we will know wbetber it succeeds in 
frabbini the Beijaya Orot^. one of tbe 
biffest manufacturinf and textile coocens. 
It is at Ksnei exttameiy d iffkuJt lodiftaeotule 
betVireeD Cbiaese Diaspora capital tad 
Chinesc'Malayiian capital. Obviously die 
line is blurred. Ai (be trade and capital flows 
wiUitn Asia intensify it will be impossible 
to disentanik them. 

Malcyat U nited Induetriee earned by Kboo 
Kay Peng bought out Murdoch's 15 percent 
cta^ in the 5oiab Ouna Morning Post, one 
of KK's b)g|es( newsp^ws. If to (bU is 
idded coolberCbiDese-Malaysian freancicr 
Robert Kuok'i 35 percent stike (bat brings 
Malaysia's control u> 55 per cent 

CoMatiNNO Rsfuenon 

*niM is noching (bat can hall this frenzied 
drive to capita] ccoccntraiMo: the meluctable 
coTuUary of accumulation wedded (o 
liberalisation, privatisatioo and accelerated 
integmtinn into (he world market. The i^ebo( 
is ihatMalaysia' * nDaocial sod madufaculDi 
rtnictums will becomeeveo mere massively 
concentrated by 2000. with striking 
similarities tothe Chaebols is South Korea.'* 
Thai is precisely what tbe power eHtn is 
battling toachieye. The global and domestic 
reverborttioos of (beec ceUclyxmic changes 
will, however, be vasdy dif fer er u from the 
Arm^rr, latwl of il« m* pM>«inai«f « —irt 

tbeix polidcal protnofisn. 

Nolw 

1 TbankaesuUaMchaaefriMtbciraualMa. 
every five years, a king. Tht Aoaanhy bai 


pianitJKiea. Aocmpia In 19|31» cnib fte 



hnee pw an end lo Ka aMUty (o delay 
b^lnkn. 

ITktWaU ftreW Jmmol. Apdl 12. I9M. 

3 OATT SeermeruL 

4 BIS, AimmI Mtport. Basel, 19B4. 

5 BSCAP SeemUa animaies. Dmtfwk. 

6 liisiheonlynabarofibeASEANOrotm 
the! efaaree a botdarwHh all (he nil: Bnmei. 
Philippiaee. Singapore. Thailaad aad 
ladoneinL 

7 TlK pram eoaliOen brnded by Meheur 
coaeiiU cdeleven pwties viibia die NUional 
Front (Barissa NasloaaJ) led by the 
UMNO'Bcm. aew UMNO oc Uaiied Malaya 
Naiioaal OegnaisaBon. 

t Now only one Mate ka the Fcdaratioai (ba 

* Moalen fvnftiiaiitatifT eusa cf Kdanda. 
is M pan of (ha Nakn^ PnoL 

9 The For fdsfrni Esonomu Xmris. 

17. 1994. 

to The Fmomioi Timot. Mmch 17. 1994. 

11 East Asian economtes are (he Bkoel expen* 
onented la the world, ■easwed by the slae 
of iheir exports ralaiive (o GOP. Per 
Malaysia it is 7t par eani. Taiwan 40 per 
ceac Thailand 56 par cant and South Kecea 
25 per catL Tbs world's record is beld by 
Siagepoca: 175 per eaat. 

12 tbe djscrisuaaioiy ptw(k« of l^an Ine 
an of a 9 eirl*caloalal aimre cd ahichfeilma 
to promKe t**'***'* to higher poettions of 
maaagerixl responsibfhty Is bat oae. 
FuKbar. Japeaaea fims have always 
ratahied rigorans cancel ova Iheir local 
sobaidianes. and saMem opt lor overseas 



bindimd fmn pmehnriag ehami laM^ly 
pmljiahla damaailc firms named by 
J^anme. 

15 A kndiig UK veUda mmafOTim hm 
cnadnded aJoini'Veeaiedea] (obodd bnsae 
Cor (be domaaik md mport natteis. 

14 With mora Jobs than wodws wegas am 
osiig ftm. Whnl is betpiig tt keep tha Bd 
on w^ee is the 4.00.000 lepl temlfmal 
amrfcsa and’fta non (ban 5.00MI iOagals. 
Wbea bulled down and eao^ tha latter 
will be deported. The invertmeot has 
o p posed JuaniKMily (be linkage cd labow 
siandirds Id uada iiMas under a new world 
trading regime. "Oar sole advaaiaga*, 
sueaaa MihsKic. Ta oat lowar eoau cd 
labour... itera baa beat talk cd levalUag the 
pltyiag flaltf by nmoviag itaa labour eosti 
advantage we have. But a level pl^'lig 
field is ifiranlaglnsi for midgeia compeiug 
■geiaei gianu". The FinOMSisi Tiiou. 
April 6. 1994. 

15 WilUa Tabb. 'inpeaeee CmbelisiB end 
Asia Geese'. Honihfy Meview. 1994. 

16 Ptaderlc Clairmoat. 'La libaraJisae 
BcoeoBdque at ke pay* ioua*devBloppM; 
etude* surrevolutica d'uaeidee', libniiie 
Miamd. Paris. t9Sl. 

17 Tbe Malay word for sons of the soil. 

It BdmuadT Comes. Corp)>ra(afRH»AvaiaM 
e^Afe/ayiiSA PoUticol fkrfkr. Janas Cook 
Ueiver^ Press, (juaaaslud. 1994. 

19 Per ibe wider coetext of corporate 
eonceaMCion. cf Piadaric P Oeimonl ud 
lohi H Cavaeagb. '9ous les ailei du 
capital is me plaaetmre*. L* Mont/t 
[Mplematiqor. March 1994. 
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$PS^ 


The proiests ogoinst the fawup^ cf tfvte news magazmes recent is a 
r^lectkm cf the growing aspirations ef tr^oneua's imw middie dassfi>r 
greater freedom and ctm/ rights. 


tn IndOMBi't body poMc 


DESPITE crilicisni in Infloemial {ottr- 
omIomI ^umrs (fae US. for Muoce) of 
iikiita't action tfl taoflruBf MBC hvfly Mwt 
mafiiiMa. te SohMO ivfline u uncdcnaiif. 

Ii bniCilly tuppnueO a d e mumuai ioo by a 
liaeaUe group of Jouroilliu. univenity 
lecturan and wnriMin agai nat (he bonninf e( 
the imgazinei fempo, OeTlK and fid^. 
Tba cJoiure of (heae puNicadoAS (io June) 
hupuibadt (he procesa of gradual opening 
of (he Qountry ’ t political tynem. Hie crack- 
down ii meant to aerve ai a warning that the 
fovemcnent la determined lo marntam the 
hard line on preu freedom. 

The ofTicia] juuiftcaUon for banning the 
newi magazinea la that h waa neceiaary to 
miiftiain nuional itabilliy. They were 
allegedly *diarup(ing Kability* by IflveMi* 
gating and reponing (hfferencca b^eai the 
miliury and Bachruddin JtiMf Habibie, 
miniuef for reiearch and technology, over 
the purchaae and (he refurbishing at addi¬ 
tional coat of 37 old Eaat German wanhipa 
(conaidered rusty buckeu by some) which 
Indonesia had contracted to buy from 
Ccfmany. Habibie was said to be meeting 
resistance frorn the militafy. Habibie is a 
close penonal friend of president Suharto 
and hu his support By benning the news 
magorines in question. Suharto was not 
only signalling his support For Habibie biu 
clearly warning (he press that they must 
respect oflicial guidelines over Ihe limits 
of press freedom. He had earlier {before 
ihe ban) warned that if this kind of '*mud- 
dling (he situation...to the point of disiupt* 
ing stability” did not stop. **we will take ^ 
firm acdoA”. He was as good as his word • 
when the goverwogg ba nn ed the three *oHeii- f 
ding* magazines for not heeding bit prior 
warning. 

It is hard to believe ifas a debase over ihe 
purchase of defence equipment would be 
seen by president Suhino is Uveatening 
Indonesia's nadonal stability. If Ir^owsia’s 
stability Is ao fragile even afUe ot er a quarter 
cenhery of Suharto rule, there U someShiiig 
seriously wrong with (he sysSen. There waa 
some hope that the system was gradually 
opening up. Buteuch 0|Mnum wasobvieysly 
premature. As dw Jakarta Peer commenced: 

Ti never crossed our mind that, right in the 
middle of Ihe newly found climate of 
openness, the govefntneM would go as fir 
as to ban these three publicaitana." 

Even (hough prealdani Subano is sill 
effsetl vely in cha^ of Ml csuMcy* there are 


The XndoneeieB army, which sill plays a 
titfier political role m the couairy (and is 

has saned todisunee tttdf hnm aoeie of 
president Suharto's Mioos. It has, for 
ineiancc. not come ore in Mppon of tba 
de cisi on lo ban the three nregaaines. It is 
vftbappy over Habibie's rote as the head of 
IndoQ^'s mdttvytndusuial camptei. thus 
depriving the oulitary brass of in^cetanc 
dedtioA-naJuag and lucrreivecemreissiom 
in Ui own backyard. Habibie's empire it 
spanning such crucial and hccmive d^ence 
i nduitrics as developing Md baldiof plreies. 
ships, telecommanicadotts. electronics, 
wcapoaa. ere. It is. therefore, not surprising 
that he is derpited by powerful elcmcntt in 
the militafy. And brent he has president's 
support thu (amof^ ocher things like the 
mtlj(ao''i uaease over (he busteres acti vities 
of Suharto's fainily) becomes aa addibonal 
point of tension between Suharto retd the 
miliury. There IS no tuggeetion here that the 
presid em and the Indoireaian army art on a 
colhsion coucie. But it is not a happy co> 
exiffencc. The army mi|bi not take h kindly 


tf prrebbreftih re Tn Wat mronsiireaaothet 
ft^ye af lenn. after the cumaw one erafa a 
1998 when be would be 76. 

In die lare over 25 yean (after die teilBre ' 
of die commumsi coi^ of 1965). IndoiMte 
has made good ecooontic progreat in a ' 
stable polHkal eavirenmeru. But (Ms hre 
also meant the growth of the I n dorws te n ' 
middle cUu keen to have a role in the ' 
country's poUty. The growing di^artcy C 
between the country's rich and poor is also ’. 
a cause for serious conc ern . Labour disqidre 

it on (he rise, as they Mck a beoer deal for 
theruelves. The growing urbaPieaOon. with 
Its attendant squalor and widespread 
dissatisfaction, is another ominous sign. 
Carrupbon is rife, and the growing prosperhy 
of the p f eii dent's family t eema to symMite 
h all in the eyre of people. Students are 
reutive. Riots artedemonatratlMu. Involving 
Af fere nt strata and scciJoni of locsaty. art 
not uncommon. The deimnstrreion a^ntf 
media dampdown right in ihe heart of Jakreti. 
Msd ns brutal supprreiion. it probably a sign 
of things to come. 

All because the pollijcal system tends to ’ 
deity legal channels of pobtied pvticiprelon 
and/ordisaenL All sorts of Icnsiofu (political, 
economic, sucialand eduuo—(he last directed 
against the country's prosperous Chinese 
minority believed to be in league with the 
Suharto family's economic veimutt) are, 
t heref o re . buiMng up. Unteu something is 
done soon to open up the system end brtMden 
its bare of pohOcal participatloii. Indoneeia 
rnigN be in for tumulmous change in thne 
so come. 


FARMER PARTICIPAnON IN IRRIGATION 

MANAGEMENT 
A Case Study of Maharashtra 

S. N. Lel« • R. K. Patil 
300 pagAS Rs 360 (HB) 

Thte plonnnrfaq action raaaarch atudy providw a dataited account cf tha 
formation ar>d fonc^oning of a Walar Uaara* Aaaociatlon, ahowing how 
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Immigrant Groups as a Factor in 
Communal Riots 

ZaJnab Baau % 


The phenomenon of migration^ both temporary and permanent ond the 
presence of migrants in the receiving societies are factors whi<M must be 
included in any analysis ofcommunaUsm and communal cosset in 
modem times. 


IT hu been a fashion with the poliiical 
scienoils to discuss at public forums, 
platforms, lemirtan and the prats the havoc 
perpetrated by commumJ lentiont. Much 
has been written on communal riots and 
incraaiing race of violence, 'nieantaionisni. 
bUtoncal or poliiical. which is found among 
muld-ethDic groups inaragion orin avillage 
have been discussed at length by political 
actemisis. What is worse is that the 
phenomenon of migration, both temporary 
and permanent, and the presence of migrants 
in the receiving societies have not been 
discussed within the perspective of conv 
munalism. It is chit focus which is central 
to the present enquiry, At the outset it must 
be observed that we dare not consider (be 
aeulement of migrants at the place of 
destination as (he only cause of creaitng 
communal tensions. 

*nsere isan interesting case of Surat which 
witnessed largC'Scale communal riots 
following (he demolition of Bibri masjid 
and the Bombay blasu. Jan Brtmui. who 
happened to have earned out intensive field 
work in the district of Surat in 1985. gives 
his observations on what he calls an anti- 
Muslim pogrom in Surat (*Anti-Muslim 
P ogrom in Surat’. Economic and Political 
Weekly. April 17. 1993). fireman, tvhile 
ansjysing the orgy of violence which broke 
gM in Sural, observes: 

Sunt is basically one big iriBsii canp of 
labour conung io aad going off again. The 
place is swamped with a fioating mass which 
remains outside the lew and beyond the 
benign rtacli of state agenci es . iSese foot¬ 
loose proletarians are subject to represrion 
and explaitatiba in a eepUalisf fnasewoik 
remarkibk for iu nakedness and rawness, 
l^transtents an reduced u>a passing Irtour 
coramodity In a cycle of attractioo aad cc- 
jeetioQ. coNkmoed to a life which is in- 
humao by any definitioit 
fireman argues ihatte population of Suru 
within a period of brnty 25 years has grown 
from less than iXtbSfJb in 1971 to nearly 
17,00.000 inhsbftuui at the begianiag ii 
1993. The agglQiBention has become one 
big industfial work place characteriied by 
highly varied pattern of imalUicale 
•Uttrpriaca. Most migrants are tenporary 


and underpaid handa. coiuuntly lotaiing 
along the eaierprises io then sector of 
employrrciM. These men are hired and fired 
accorduif lo the nee ds of their industrial 
bosaes until they are worn out. It is this 
immigrant labour sitaatlon of Sural which 
is largely responsible fee creating violence 
among Hindus and Musbmi. Jan fireman 
has very rigorously employed the per¬ 
spective of immigmion in explaining the 
recent orgy of vkJwtce which took place in 
Surat. This Is a pobtical explanation of 
migration in Ufim of commonal rwo. 

There is yet another dimension of 
migration. *niefe is migration of entre¬ 
preneurs to a leas developed community. 
These enffepreneurs do not beloag to die 
feceiving society, but because of their 
enterpotes emerge ea dedston-makeTu of 
the host society. This brings them into cut- 
throat competitioo with m em b ere of the 
recei vmg sociev. As dm libotf force working 
in industrial socieiy is labelled ’outside’ it 
does not besitate lo seole its scores with the 
local community by commiomg violeoce. 
The immigrant en u ep r e re un in (he receiV' 
ing less developed coramunity create 
situaiMu of violoKB between two or more 
grot^ In both the cases, iouiugriot labour 
force and the imntigraw entre pren eufs. the 
emergence of violeoce is a poMibiliiy. 
sometimes leading to corDinunal hou. 

Communal Peasreenve OF Mkkatwn 


There was a time in our co un try more 
peniculerly in ersiiriiile fia^putana. when 
people died ii the same plitt where they 
were bore. Their life nivivid ai the pUete 
of origin right frasa cr^le to grave. Widi 
the increasing fadlities of (ramport and 
commufticatioatherehasbeeBmo^move- 
mesBof populatioe fiom one place to anolha. 

Generally, tte disciptines of history and 
political science study eommunalism. 
Recently commonalisiB has b e co m e e sob- 
^edaliiy of sociology also. It is because of 
the bias of diecipJiae dtot'hietoriaDS and 
political ■cuBiisn hare n ndied mifratiCA 
from their own perShocQvea. However, when 
social sdentito study tnfratioa. they have 
an orwatation of their own diacipliee. 


Recently those vfbc have tried to aitompt 
a general theory at migretieo have akm 
orientation of iMr own dtadplifia. lUs haa 
become one of tiie weakneeaes of ibe bttild- 

ing up of 4 general tiiaory of mifratton. A 
preueal of Out ptanotnaon in^caiee why 
this weakness hat crept in. Miration is a 
demofriphic problem; t mAlcrity of ihifti 
inpapultf ontoe^toecononik Imhalanrrs 
between areas. Ii may also be a political 
problem; this it particularly so in 
intarnatlonal imgiation where rertrictioiii 
and conditions apply to thoae wishing to 
cnes political boundaries. It involves social 
psychology insofar u the migraM it involved 
m e proccs of decii ion-making before 
movi eg and that his or her personality may 
play an imponani rok in the succeM with 
which he or she integraies with the host 
society. It is abo a sodolofkal problem 
since the BOdal itnicture andcul tural system 
both of places of origin and of destination 
are altectod by migration and intention 
effect of the migrants. 

In our country, the study of communal 
viotence has xekee place within historical 
and political penpecrfves. The migration 
penpective has all through the period of 
history remained unexploited. There hu not 
been much intemetional migration in the 
country. Borders were changed at the time 
of the division of the country in 1947. The 
exodus of populations from both the 
eounmes—Indiaand Pstostm-^was toiible. 
There wee unprecedented bloodshed. Ihe 
whole c^fode was unhistorical. It was for 
the first time that eommunalism was viewed 
in terms of mass scale migration. But this 
was short'Hv^. 

Dunitg the lui few decades (he rale of 
urbanisation has increased lubstanlialty. 
Surely, there Is a tremendous movement 
of population from one place to snoiber. 
V S NaipeuI who is not charitable to India 
Bd tiK indire people, however, makfli a very 
ifliereating obeervatiori about the accelerated 

rate of migration to Bontoay. He observes: 
U is said that every day IJOO and norc 
people, about 1.350 families arrive in 
Bornbay to live. They cone mainly firore the 
counuyside end (hey have very Iktie; lod fat 
Bombay dm is no roore for then. There 
is hardly reom for the people alreidy (here 
The older apartmeM Uoeki ere full; toe 
new sk y eer tpere ere fuBi the smaU. tow huts 
of the 9qtUBBn srekneu on the airport 
ut preked ti^y togethre. Bcobey 
shows in ovc JMO wdtot A WoendeS 
CMiismion, Ptagiun Books. 1779. p 57). 
If cammonal violence in India li to be 
studied edcAtifically it is cesewtial that in 
the pvt-owdere period when there has been 
kccelerttion of urbantsatioa and indus- 
trialieatioQ. we kioald fruitfully enfdoy the 
per s pe cti ve of migration. 






lodil valence potfeoloty o mrim t h tn 
with xthttiKt to mukk^cfaaidty flywIiiMit. 
Tbtn uh waudly ewe utamkta when the 
HnmignMt mide n Ae hoet eociety. fim 
the imHUffWiPy to emp he e ue their ctfiiHc 
identification. SeoootUy. Aey eecepi the 
mdoeiriel aihic. Weiner erguee thei in e low 
income nuU^thnic socie^ wtueh we cdl 
less'developed eodety, (he procees of 
tnodenhotion inckideitwoprDCCMeewhidi 
are often aougonink. Fint. u providei 
opportunitiee fot otobiliiy and (hyi en- 
courafce inttnal imgrtbon. Secondly. H 
heipe the development of “ettinjcccihceton*. 
To Qiroie hii wonb: 

The one eecoartfei movemeM of Indi* 
viduali ecroce culoiral. Uafoistk and whnk 
re|ioBi. thereby changing the eni of wheie 
group widun I ifveo ipace .. the oOter tifUn 

f f*ierw< mH'Mtf rent wwhiiMtf aowig/Ar 
toed propU (empheeie nwe^ (Swu of the 
SfiU: MtgWtott end BAnk CM^ficr m Me. 
Pnnceion Ueivenny Pieci, p ITS). 
Weirrer hu brought out two haiic ftttort 
in (he proceai of migration. For the mi graim 
and alfo for the memben of reed viflg MCMCy. 
(ho local reaourcoa are limited. Ai a reiuli. 
the effecUveneaa of ethnic identificaiMn and 
ethnic coheaionptay an important role. Bach 
gmup of immi grants and the group of Iwals 
come in competition (o comer as much 
benefits as possible. A kind of antagonism 
emiucs between ihe two groups which more 
than often ends up in communal violence. 

Communalismhasheen recently analysed 
not from the class bias but with the pe^ 
spcebve of edmlclty. Giving explanation 
for (his, Denicl Bell' argues that ethnicrty 
ha.\ become more salient than class because 
It can combine an i nte rest with an effective 
lie. To Bell, it has become more salient 
because of the msiltutionalisation of class 
interest and the centrality of political arena. 
In a comment on constitution making and 
minority problem A D Pant and U KTiwin 
observe: 

In I multi-eihiuc society where class cuts 
across ethnic lines sad eihakity cots acroas 
class lines ethnic issms prevail over dsss 
issues sod ethnic be becomes more effective.* 
Quite like Pant and Tlwari. Weiner has 
also argued that when these ri a doaeftt 
between (he claasdi vision «td ethnic di vition 
and conflicts generally take an ethnic 
charac ter that ofmn trwacendi whascvff class 
differences eaUl wrthin each of the ethnic 
groups. The fact of the matter it that on the 
one hand (he immigrants ewry their ethme 
uiiributea wift them while going to the host 
souieQr; on (heoiher, they are free to undergo 
the processes of poHiical modernisation. At 
Uiereeeivmgsodety they have all the rights 
vtr<<i-vis the fi^t of (he local people as a 
result of political modernisation. The 
proccas of the 'fit* between ethnicity and 
class get! complicated when it is charged 
with political modemiMtion. 


Ydfn^IrSb# in hie oMqpioBaedeoiH 
nticA. «fwr 

Then ia dMsreelrti raw efecMDseic froMh 
it vahotts regmis This has a d^rte 
impact upon the ptoeeas of political 

la Ua, he argues iheturfiee dw primordial 
cthaic ffDiipi lose at (he h«id of cehak 
iiDfaipMit, the sitvetion gsti nvwaed 
His seriologieBt lasdies have Aowa thee 
•card depnvatnu c c o n o n dc « social, dees 
aot master as nedi la peopla's evaleaiMe 
of the b ci M /mem of tteir life cheaces u 
does (heir ptretptiam or twdMStum of 
dsprivi U Oft. Edieami. polickel mobilka- 
tioe. and commuaKatioe may he such 
inpoiUBi vanabtes la ibs reaped eOBenv* 
Bicatioa hofdi an importan t position. If ihe 
rate of ccc no mic growth ia a regloe it slew 
bet the commiaiLanut mefeiplicn it high, 
there iDuy develop radfeal pohtkri move* 
reams, depeadi^ upon a aekafele combine* 
den of other vansMes.' 

Though Yogendcr Singh has iMt made it 
explicH. it is certain that commorucebon at 
the local level, and specially when there ii 
much of ieequality amosig the weaker and 
minority poups. the chMea of violence 
increeac. Political mnderniiatlon has 
equipped the immigranu. and pvticular 
entrepfaneur rmmigraM. with the ideol^ 
of political canscmu> hnacd on ptHitical 
individualitm or dbzenahip rofe. 

When an active proceu of potiircal 
modemlution after indcpcndonce was 
needed, there came the ideolofkel legacy 
of socialist and democraitclfberaliam whi^ 
envisaged a traru formed social structure for 
1 adia. hataed on economic «sd socud equality, 
freedom, seculansm and social justice. 
Yogender Siogh obsovea; 

In a society which was mauily rural, ridd en 
by castt. Ufbel intl legioiial loyalbes. this 
wsa an upfuU tsstu hut the obfec ti v e was set, 
to be reribed ifegugh co oeo wL plafteiag 
Tlw three irayor seonre u> he raobiheed for 
dni purpose wae Aiuiirei. Mdurirwf and 
tigncKlarmf for human developmeni aod 
educational policy was adopi e d by most 
Males aim e d al the iferfition of ilbseracy and 
wideemg of edwcrtmwil opportueioei. lu- 
dustnal pokey resohdioai fceiavlated a con* 
irollsd moed e u oeomy and agrKuiarral im* 
pro remeau were sought to be realised m 
rwn stages: fint through (be sholluon of 
vesmd meres ■ die rural aoaal smetwe 
through feed reform and aacowSy. ihroo^ 
the Commuotty Devefepcacal Pregrarem e 
and Pancbiyad Riy* 

The political mobilisation which came 
Inao operation from the 1950i and thepresent 
globalisation or liberalisation of economy 
encoyraged dw movrmeots of eattopreneun 
from one place to mMher. The marwaris. 
wbo migrated to Assam and peris of West 
Bengal and M^iara^in. exercised their 
hegemony over the local population. With 
Immigration' began a sharing in ihe locnl 
powar. Thus unnugntion rmJied in the 
struggle for power which aometimes ertded 
up in cMnrnenal rtota. 


hiOHJM OF iKraonariOW 

The socMegufe whostudy migration hevo 
a diitiiKt perspective. Iheir problem ta 
basiealiy t)w problem of integrafton of the 
immigrants in die receiving society. For 
them, the social structure andcultural system 
ofbodithe places of origin anddeitinatioci 
are aTTected by migraiion. Hiei r perspective, 
therefore, centra round ethnicity and ethnic 
inlencuons and. finally, integnoon of the 
immigrants. Where stop the polibcal 
seientisti take over and anige thai integraticn. 
maUily ethnic, is not end In itself. What is 
inmstiDg for them, i e. immigranla, is to 
corner as much power as possible. Power 
is always a bone of contention, Those who 
wield power rule the region. It is with this 
perapective of power in mind that we should 
look at the prablem of immigration. The 
prablem of munigntion, for pobocal scientists, 
basscahy involva ethnidty and power. 

Any discussinn on immigrants should 
conKioutiy doous iheconaequences of lack 
of cohesion. No society, not even that which 
does not have i mmigrants. is fully iniegtaied. 
Soaeiy hu a tendency to develop fictions 
working round vaied mierau. When the 
immigrants enter the receiving society, ihey 
are required to go through i piocas of 
rasociiJisation. The norma, values, and the 
nioals of (he leceivmg society ire expected 
to be re'leamt by the immigrants. If (here 
remains a widening gap hetween the norms 
and vahMi of the immigriuHs m tdlhc t tMewing 
society, there would be lensions. And (his 
might lead (o violence bet ween the migrants 
and the local people. 

Of all (he aspects of immigrants, (hat of 
(heir integration has probably been given the 
most attention by political seitniitis. 
Eisensladcl nghtiy observed that this is 
resocialisation of the immigrants (The 
Absorption of lmm%ronts. London. 1954. 
p5). It it appropriate here to mention 
Eisensladers discussion of indices of full 
observance. These are three*fold: one. 
acculturation, that it the learning of a number 
of new roles, normsand cusumsof behaviouT; 
two. personal adjustment, so that there are 
few or no indices of personal disorganisation 
like suicide, delinquencies, enme, menial 
illness; and three, iotiituuooal dispersion, 
that is immigrants arc not concentrated m 
one sector of Ihe economic, political, 
ecctiogical or cultural spheres, a^ hence 
cease to have a separate ideority. It is the 
third index which is important for our present 
enquiry. The situation is quite clear. When 
(he immigrants come to the host society and 
begin to assume the rok of a dmmnant 
group in one of (he spheres of community's 
life, there is every possibility of this 
dominant immigrants group coming into 
conflict with the local groups. Here lia the 
rub. If the process of imegntion becomes 
a little slow or discriemed. in the long run 
the result would be communal violence. 
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TlKf« is posstbHUy ofcoirmmal vtetoK c 
when the frtquency q( mignlion to a mhi- 
echoic society i» accelerated. OurConmibcn 
allows the cxUiMce of mu lU-edliuciuea. Hie 
Indian society which is envisa^ u our 
Constitution is a plural society. On the one 
hand, the Constitution encounces and 
protects the identity of eadi ethnic group, 
on the other iinbJigesall dw nHilu>ethnidtica 
10 fall into the regional and national 
mainstream. IIk multi-cthnk situation has 
aniti'hoUipoenbility of communal violence. 
If in a siluouon nf migration. each immigrant 
group straggled hard to maintain iti idenii ty. 
exercises its ethnic rights, K may come into 
cntflici with the kteoJ ethnic groups. It 
requires a long pnwcis of acculturation and 
mtegraiion in <i '•tuaiion of immigraiiun. 

The communal v ioience which cook place 
iftcT the demoliiMKi of Babn masjid in 
Ayodhya and the liombay blasts is the result 
of Ihe weaknesses of ihe process of 
inlegrilNin. All the multi•cthnicihee whidi 
were In conflict had forgotten the national 
mainstream which consisted t>f democracy, 
socialism, secularism and rationality. 

What we have been arguing in the present 
enquiry is ihet the incidence of communal 
violence or the violence involving different 
segment!! ofsociety is neither only historical 
norisit wholly pohiical. The basis of violence 
in terms of k^'term explanation lies in the 
ethnicity of the people. The ethnic groups 
instead of making a composite culture make 
alliances with different vested interest groups 
and mobilise people to gel as much share 
in power ai possible. In the absence of 
immigration, the local population is guided 
by Ihe historical forces with which the 
community has survived. But when the 
immigrants come, new combinations of 
relatksu are made and this creates ethnic and 
power elite conflicts. It would, therefore, be 
fruitful if. ftrsi we look at the conceptual 
framework of ethnicity, and then reUte it to 
(he power politics which in the kmg run 

results in violence. 

CrMKTmve Gtknic Caouvs 

In the present situation of iniernationaJ 
and inner miration no society is monolith 
in its ethnic structure. With the increase in 
migration, varying ethnicities fall into 
different groups. The ethnic groups in a 
plural society may differ from one another 
in their respective numerical strengths. 
poKticalorientalion, socio-economic tfTi lit' 
lions, influence in national affairs and 
communal solidarity. Relaiioos between 
ethnic groups may vary from being 
harmonious and complementvy to being 
Mise and opprobrious. Take the of 
India’s villag^ Till quite recently, life ia 
our villages was more or less harmonious. 
Village unity has charaeiensed lodia'i past 
It was never heard that village ever had 
communal riots. Premchand, the well-known 
Hindi novelist Ib the story Poruk 
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MKAmt, very cterfy io&M 
fricai ly relations between AMgu Qiowdhfy, 
a ffintii and Jeman ShaikK aMuetim. With 
imprawmestB 'n the fieldj of tranepon. 
conanneation, and above aH mtgntion, 
the incidence of vM^Bce has also made Its 
cMjy m the yillages. Ai a maoer of fta, 
intet-potp reittioos acqure a prabkmitic 
characeer when they «e raated by perasting 
distniet, teatioe, dukarmony and conflict 
In theii problemstic fenn. they divide a 
friurai sodesy veniaJIy. 

The problem of eftnk tensiou is the 
probtemappiopr ia s e ioinsef •group relations, 
f N Rastogi who has critically examined 
(he ethMhsociaJ conflici in Indian sociecy 
argues ihM communal riots and violence 
are. in fact, ethnic riots and violence. He 
says that ethnic tentiom are: 
cagndered ihroegh perceived gnevaoeai. 
depnvuiaa aad aen-redprocsied expcctn-loiis 
of ihe etkmc cmiaeeMes wwerd Mcehtr. 

TMe perresalee is ususlly iBMeiaied witk 
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identity. Such pnepOdm md Ma^ hi* 
(Mr beds le fhesoeW, poHtioil. eeauank » 
caltval iueresti end aipiratlNs, of ih 
eoaceraed com-niattlei. Soom of ih 
cmnmuaaJ iwsrai end amlrwieai may dirlv 
fttm the eonineMQr*i hariage of hMoiy. Th 
peyeho-eedk aehhsn energHi tt (Idi mM 
lead the coacaraed gro^ lowwd tamisv 


rmphmls oa sdude s tfuraftti n «d impllca 
chauvinism iiam so panisiBai mrtvidcn c 
heet-f nauiaiial Muiiaas {Ertnic rwulsitr I 
fttSm Sacimy. Ml% PublioMMm. Delhi, p2. 
Bihnk conllkt is not particular 10 Indi 
only. It is worldwide phenmnon. Rtceotiy 
Paul Brass a political icientisi from th 
University of WashtngtDn has come ou 
with a theory of ethnicity and nationalism 
He dwells on intar'Cthnk conflicts aA« 
seceitioniit movements found mainly ii 
erstwhile Soviet Russiaand India. He argue 
that ethnicity has today become a recoura 
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tirntm 0 become MikmMc for 
son^ iciemuti u>«pliin complex pheno- 
ment wrth the penpecuve ot ethnKiiy 
ethrodty i», m fi^ 4 culture] piMnomenoo 
It 1 $ defined ei e collectivity of people at 
B dcvtinci nature in terme of race, deu^at. 
andculiure Tlnu, an ethnic ftoupiiBhoaal 
collecirvuy haviog certain ihare hietory 
and ceftain ccenihoo attnbutet auch as race, 
tribe, lanfuage, religion, dress and dm. 
etc fidutioty II not a static or pre-ordatned 
category Una mamFestatJOAotthecomrnon 
economic, political, social and cultural 
mtoesu and Ihar r neciion by certain 
members in a plural society What it 
imponant for an ethnic cemmuntiy is to 
heap Its culture distina 

structure ol ethnictiy it not ngid, it 
keeps on changing Paul Brehs emphasises 
the dynamic nature ot eihniciiy when he 
observes 

ihe Aw tvlates lo ihs vaniOibiy ofsaiiN. idea* 
liliBb The point of now (ahen m ihom n Ita 
them II nothiof ineviiWIe ebout the of 
vihnic (tleoljiy mmI Ui innsfenMiMM inie 
nononolisni amoni ihe Avene peoptes of the 
lontemporary world Ralber die coavenaoe of 
cultural differeoui into besis for poluieal At 
forenieitOA heiween pmpICN arises only under 
vpoLinc i.irsijfnaafiui whieli need (o he iden 
iiAed bleirly (Ar/Mn uv ivutNauiryt/imi tape 
PuNiunom New [)eihi iveil 
Urmila Phadnis who has discussed multi- 
ethniLiiics ol Sn {..anka observes 

Dhniciiy is ihe siibmisMoniffcihaH.«.oasrious 
nrvs for siaiu» und lUbognmoe ■» e dwiMrl 
MKUl eMily (fihfmtis imd BwUutg m 

S<‘ulh A fui A Cow trWy nf Srr LunLa 19t7> 
As a maner ol fact ihough authors have 
nnalysed cihnicitv from varying penpeC' 
lives, the tact remains that an ethnic group 
possesses 4 greaierdegTce ot cohesiveness 
hiiscd on common language, traditions, and 
4 common pcide for *hc land of ongin 
Cardene F Ware, while discussing the basic 
itlnbutes of ethnic communities, says that 
1 communiiy is held together by self* 
consciousness emerging tcom race, culiure. 
langu^ and reahsm T K Oommen' has 
explained ethnicity in Indian context and 
says that the term ethnic is someiimes used 
to rater to nunonties of vinous types in 
Indian society K S Nau who has applied 
the concept of ethnicity to India's 
ufbao'satioa {Ethucity and Urbanaaiton, 
1985} usee it as a collecti vity of peo^ who 
(1) share some patterns ot normative 
behaviour, and (2) lonn a part of a large 
population intencQng with people frruA 
other eollecti vines within the framework of 

a soaa] system 

CoHiucT THUonv OF Bneerrrt 

There is no well-developed theory of 
ethnicity which dwells on conflict or 
violence However, it is argued dial id the 
present era of poat-modcmisabon when 


ahri^ IM become ibA ef a worMwiab 
praceeaofertamaene baANffiehsaiioo. 

tbe fear of the loss of the edmK idenoty 
might rcsslt in conflict Edmary tn itself 
IS e cultural mi (e^taiioD. ob eahibtuon ol 
feativals, caemonies. ntu^ and foDcloree 
There are el ways inierveaooaa in die ethme 
manifeeutiom ol one group by aDother 
Hcllen I Sate argues ihai there is a fuSiOn 
in eihmciiy and dess Fohbcel conflicL 
therefore, IS the reMili of tbeirfuaKin Hellen 
Safa's argumati nina as u^er 
Daemsmea of cfluue idsaaiy and dan wiec* 
no* oeeec, ihfrrlcini he Avoiced fron the 
polKjcal iiep hr u M K of maaeivr imn aid ■ 
wrneueeal eagraiwi Mnwel ceelWa ana» 
out of obf i/*wie uf rttimd MdAw /1 wU 

Mrewfiit •« wfffeiifh* 
tmfiHts wugrml $it n m4 

nW/r Am wriiHri <mlies mael* 

Scholars who have worked oo nugratiori 
and ethnicity »uggesi that migratior is 
budi a reflection and reeponsc in inequa¬ 
lity Inequality IS an e^seace of dme migra¬ 
tions which aie toried or which ere the 
consesuemex ot cuheaive or contrived 
inducbons Roy Simon Bryce Lepone. while 
Unking rmgraiino with inequahty. observes 
VohsKary eufsWKiAs oe the oAm hand rep 
r e m e mectioiH tu uimuality of oppomwey 
Aw 10 venous ten.* of leceieaeeas and ute 
euolity smoeg i««i ot mete leti ef tendeoct 
these tney be Aon etm, kieg*aenn. or unply 
a abmA of Ike iuueace and eapottaiice of 
•Mlwe or all of wUi cenaidatSiem Reeeei 
ntaetrvstioae m At ni*o udotiiel mB develop 
in| worid leihcia ihaf ibeie ^ountne^ Had k 
A ffloik eot mwsly lo hdfll the treAMO m 
viMAifd devgn of (hew pepiiAiiBii bte abe lo 
insSdi Ae miag espeeiMms md Bumaami 
atpvaliom oi Umr people * 
ft we critically examme the theory of 
conflrct as given by Paul Brass it bccomev 
clear that in a plwal cooety as that ot our 
country, ethnic gioops are always at 
loggerheadv lo make access to power 
acquisition HistorKaOy. dietr was cum- 
petition between Muslima end Hindus nght 
Irom medieval period to the fall of Mughal 
empire Dunng the Bnush period also both 
Ukk groups ined In take as much power 
aspossjbletromiheBniuhRqi Thecreation 
of Pakistae is nothing bat sepannon ur 
A vision of power The sniggle tor power 
on die baais ol eftiuc or reJigiook outfits 
be came so pervasive an A dieae I wo groups, 
that Kindu-Mushm nott came to be a 
common occurrence cvoi in post-indepen¬ 
dence India Now a vanesy of ethnic groups 
have com e Intp c onflia f oi po w ei acquisition 
and consequently it baa provided oppor¬ 
tunities fie the outburst of moknee Viliat 
ba» been aigued by scholanu dial mignbon 
lotenaifica and suengthem etfauabes llie 
consolidation ot ethaicily and class 
conacrousaets ultimately results lato 
violence. 

AlAoegh each ethnic group's thought is 
basically cultural, yet it aims at achieving 


power. Men the Manipvn eMc group or 
the Ra^aidiani ethnic group tnct add $tnq(* 
flea to get a constitutional status tor its 
language, it is to get power from the centre 
and the stale Those who know Manipun or 
Rajasthani would get more employment 
oppMtunittes. thereby exercising a bold in 
a^mistraoon Whm we talk about d« 
Hindi belu actually, we are talking abnut 
the power exerersed by HinA-speoluag 
people Ethnic groups in • democratic set¬ 
up always strrve to comer a large tbare 
of power, and it is here that the conflict 
IS bom ' 

Concluding the discussion on the 
reUuonship among migration, ethniciiy, 
power and violence or conflict, it must it 
said that in the Indian conlext, the tour 
themes cannoi be analysed wiAoutreference 
lo India’s history Pnr instance, if there is 
violence at i nter-ethme group level it cannot 
be expistned only in terms of empineal 
vanablei There is a hiilory behind each 
ethnic group and ii^ interrelatiooship In ihe 
past, when they were considered to be 
aggressors, as a distinct ethnic group, they 
mede their Kcullumicm with the local 
population At a later viage when they came 
mtnconnibt wiA the exercise of power there 
wasconfiict bet ween the two as predominant 
ethnic groups In contemporary India, when 
migration has increased ««nd the media has 
become electronic, then has emerged a 
itniggk tor ethnic identity *niib identity 
can be mamiamed if there is class 
collaboration When there is an alliance 
between ethnic groups, class and power, 
vtolence aruj conflict are laev liable It ii 
m ihiscofHexi Aai we look at the icnmigrantt 
m a developing community 
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In Drfence rfSmaUboldiiig Farmers 

G«aO«ivcdt 


SnanhoMf*, HooMboMm: Ftn FMittai amd tbt Ecoftofj of 

SostaiiMblc Afri cu H u re by Robett McC Netting; Suftford Uftivavity Prets, 
CaJifomia. 199 ); pp xxi 4 3 S 9 . 


THE problems posed by a ripkfty growinf 
population have become evea to m«ny 
loeniisU (he major case for pcaainiJiB about 
the fuiure of the human race. In an article 
la the preitigious Seienct mafaune that 
Acmpla to summariae some beak facts about 
the human species. Luke O'Neill. Mieheal 
M^hy and Rkhard Oallagher write dmt in 
order to feed the growing world population 
in the next decades all (he scientiric Ingenuity 
we have must be used. **iiKluding nuclear 
power and genetic engkneanng (0 insure crop 
yields.'* ('Whsi Are We? Where Did Wa 
Come From? Where Are We Ooing?’. 
January 14, 1994.) 

Genetic engineering IS by now wdl koown 
■a apoceruial Aladdin'stamp for agricultural 
production, but the thought of nuclear power 
^i^ted to crop growing Is somewhat awe* 
inspinng. It is. however, symptomatic of a 
strong conviction among both vadiuonal 
liberals and tradltionil Marxists that iadusirial 
agriculture represents the moat advanced 
productive form and that the future in this 
field as in any other lies with centralised, 
large-scale production. Those 5ecking to 
uphold small * 10 x 10 . low.inpui 'peaunt* 
production have tended lo resi iheir defence 
on arguments of ecologkal suiuinahilliy. 
accepting (he same evolutionary frameworli 
but arguing that it is precisely ihe iodus* 
tdallting 'advance of die productive forces' 
(hat has to be avoided and lhai both aCDOonuc 
growth and needs (conaumpdofl) (hemad vea 
have to be limited. 

Now this basic framework has Uaelf been 
challenged In an imponani new work on 
Intensive smallholding cultivation by 
anthropologist Robert Netting. Combming 
theoretical verve ud empirical studiea of 
fanning comnumJties around the worU. from 
Africa and Chin^a to Norti) America and 
Europe, Netting argues that fanners 
cultivating small areas of land IMenavdy 
are a sodo*ecooomic type CNeoing avoids 
the term 'mode of production' whKh seems 
to carry evolutionary assumptions that he 
disagrees with) that not only tau endured 
thousaods of ysM but Is In fact the most 
viable and sustainable mode of producing 
food for the future also in situations of high 
population dcnalty. 


Stnallholding cultivation is defined as 
househoMa practiiiog intensive, perma- 
m. divarairied agricuRure oe relatively 
amall farms in aicaa of deme populasioe (a 
deantton ihH compriaaa communities at 
divene as mountaio Swiss farmen tod 
Afhcan cultivttori) a^ is distinfuiibed 
sharply from other for ms of social organ* 
ration ot agriculture such at shifting 
eultivatfofl (cxiensive lowtinput agri* 
culture), plantation or estate agriculture 
using serf or slave labour, and large*scalc 
high-energy input farming either in its 
capitalist form using wage labour or as 
bureaucratically organised collactivst. It 
has, according so Ncttii^. Ihe folkiwing 
dtaricteriitics: 

(1) In being baaed oe Ihe household, H 
can make oae labour (hat b diverse, 
flexible <a wide variety of tasks can be 
perf o r m ed without superviilon at varying 
and variable tiiDGs). hdelligcet and mor e 
or less willingly arpJied. Protvmably 
ocher small collactivcs or teams of wdl- 
motivated workers irould wort similsriy. 
but hisioncally up to now the family, with 
people united not sia^y by ec o nom i c ties 
but by bonds of emotion, has been (he sole 
unit capable of such flejtibility. Household 
producers are workers, managers and 
consumcn al once, a fact which gives die 
household its strengtiL , 

(2) As a diversified tgricuNure (and often 
agro-forestry) with a relatively great d eg ree 
of use of local itquta, recycling, complw 
tnenuiy pcoductioo forms, it is one of the 
moftecoiogie^ly sustaittaMe forms of cutti* 
vation. Netting dies aMranauntofevidence 
«o show that both cbestical-rodusotal large- 
seek agriculture and exientive agrkaalture 
practised in 'frentkr' areas lend to be more 
desinictive of soil and forests. 

(3) f( is riso cffkieaC; looked at in terms 
of en er gy use, these small farms are more 
productire per unit erf eiasrgy lhaa large- 
scale lugh-uipui fartttng; a ma of labour 
use the household form allows a more 
flexible use of more Mdligemly applied 
labour (often wia lare^r knowledge of the 
particular local envubomenti) than farnting 
based on hired labour, slave labour or other 
forms. 


(4) It ispniMrUy baaedcA preprety holding 
by Wvidul botilles, though litis is usually 
combaed with common propany form. 
Netting, as roost social scientiKs (to, points 
out th« ‘ co mmon prapsty* does not mean 
accessible to anyone (often assumed in 
meiaphon about the 'Uigedy of the 
COTicnoM') bui«is niher prop er ty held in 
co mmon by the local community sdth well 
defined hooscbold membetship, Normally 
dtere areindivldual household propcfty rights 
In the lands used for crop and garden 
cultivation, whtb more extensively uied 
forest and grizini lands are held u CFRi. 
(Netting aeat sMfliiig cultivation or other 
forms of extansive land use as associated 
with lineage or otha more collective forms 
of lodal organisation.) 

(5) Smallholding farmers have never 
been purely subsistence farmen; they have 
been almost ev e rywhe re Involved in both 
productioo fortiteir own subiistencc arid fob 
sale; furthermo re (here Is a long history of 
wemh en of such households enpging In 
slddines. Mpplememary occupation, wage 
work of various kinds as pert of (he overall 
household basil for consumption. This 
invdvemeM with (he market has, accotdrng 
to Nesting, even strengthened the doml* 
narwe of the imallholder form. Thus, while 
his analysis fits with ihal of many en* 
vironmenttljsts in stressing the viability 
and ecological sustainability of small 
fonnmg. unlike many voices domlnaiH today 
he sees the market more as a friend than an 
enemy. 

(6) Intensive smallholding cultivating 
communiiies are by no means egalitarian. 
Iherels often substanUal intereal inequality, 
varying significantly by regioiv-wnore in 
Asia, less in Africa and south-east Asia. 
Growing Invotvement with commercial 
c^iiallst production can increase (his. Bui 
Netting denies that the capitallsl market (any 
more than earlier markets) automatically 
leads (o the polarisatioo into large capitalist 
farmen and landless wage workers assumed 
by tredstioctal Lemntst <heory*^or (he very 
simple reason, perhaps, that large-scale 
centralised farms are not more efficieM than 
the smallholden. Instead tbe community 
peraista as a stratified Md divenifled om, 
witi) limits to the inequality that devdops 
and with this inequality being minor in 
corepartion to (hat In the non-fhrmtng 
populatioa or between fanners and the teat 
of the society .L^ndconcanualion. he argues, 
does (KM increase overtime,thoughManiats 
have frequently used this as an argumerit to 
aboltsh smallhctidinf In favour of 'socsalisl’ 
Golkctlve forms. 
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T!v miB thriMi of Ncttini*i mttym H 
igiiut ^ v^idoml evohitionvy aodel 
wUch IKS >miUboUi&| afnatltore a • 
foRD comeaed wkb *ptw!tp» 0 diw' M»t 
i^nculBirt. lOproMiKirii» Mp forwwd 6«Ri 
huAtiof todoUes. ihlMAt cuWvWoa. ilave 
arid other uofiree producOoe but deiiifted to 
be tuperseded Icrte-ecete 'capiulUt* 
produciwncf 'aodahn* eoUecdve forma. la 
one of bii nM I Atarettiai chiptcn ca Qua, 
he erguei (her tbe eerly commmi uppoR 
of a imiUholdiDi africutniral dev d o pm au 
gave «ay to ccrilecdviutioQ oely m e nauh 
ofpohti^ tdedof y,ertd (her the *houeehold 
reeponaibilicy lyuem' which developed efier 
1978 represenied the reautieiKe of the 
hiitorically efncieot end iocreasiefly 
productive CMnese smell holden. 

Bur Nettl t^'i dlfferencee wltA Cheyanov, 
who has pur forward what la coeaidered the 
enamor altemeiive model of pcatanr pi^ 
ductiOA, are alio importani. U li worth 
streuing these, since it haa become nomel 
10 deicnbe u 'Chayanovlsti* all those 
refuimg lo admit the reality of peaiaot 
puiariubon Md thedesdeedirtumph of karge- 
scale agnculuiral production. 

Chayanov’s model saw the peasant 
household as primarily aubtiMcnce producer! 
who did not follow a market logic but inaiead 
sought to maintain consumption levels M a 
historically determined community norm. 
Here (he ratio of producers to consumers wet 
the primary determining factor, witha larger 
nuio of consumers offset by greeter labour 
I nput from the working household members. 
Similarly, the household responded to 
pressures from outside by intensifying 
labour input ('sclf-exploiution* in one 
phrase); it could thus on its brmted land 
maintain levels of productioo high enough 
io 'ovHcompeie* the otherwise more efTicicm 
capitalist famis. 

Whatever its other faults or virtues, it is 
dear tiiai in many ways the Chayaaovian 
model does accept the evolulionaiy frante> 
work but rather seeks to explain ‘peasaei 
persistence' by ability to rcaist the procees 
of proletananisation, Perfiapa. then, (here 
was no reason for Stalin's regime to reeptuel 
so harshly (Chayanov was murdered along 
with the innumerable'kulak'farmers he was 
lakes as a spokesman for)! But it is on this 
point that Netting disagreca. Iht Chaya* 
novian peasam household, he argues, was 
developed for foe specific Russian context 
which, wkh its wirk avaSl^hty of laiul. low 
population dcasities, and lack of infra' 
Srucuire lhat often kepi peasBts totally 
cut off ftom market produdtoo. was in fact 
very diffemR from the high poptsladoo 
veeaof true smaJlholding pro^ction. 
Russian igrieuHure, he vguea. was MtuaUy 


clnwrhi tfhifini nilii i Rii ai a fliarai ir 111 ■ 

doo dal wt/M (fo tem of Netttog't owe 
sake the of 

csdkaive forms dwtt a^cnoDdabk. 

Natii|*a Is an arguiHBt thtt thut evouk 
the abeirea sod wtreeUstic ftsbautcncc' 
meckci pro As etion dbt iB Ctioa imd Instead 
rests its assenion of the viability of 
mallholdarpnAiction on the arpiocai that 
a smell 'team* of self aotiiwd ptoducen 
with locnUy based knowledge cm le fact 
produce amre effidertiy daa buRssaakBlJy 
managed labour, wteisisr wage or unfice. He 
challengee traditMaal 'Mania' noooni of 
advances of forces of prodo w oo In agri' 
culture, bet fois is perhi^ ears a challenge 
to Leiunthai lo Man hinelf. Netting quite 
effectively shows the viability of smell' 
holdiAg production, bti be dom not really 
deal with die changiog foms of the reletion 
of smallholders to the Mto aod lo landlord^ 
caphalisUburceucreticeiiploiieR oadmthis 
sense leevct the aaslyns of 'modes of pro* 
duction* St a task suU lo be uodenaksn. il 
can be argued, for example, thsicapitatiim 
as s modeof produciioo involves not amply 
impositioft s nsrket but tiso an in* 
croaii^y centmlisal state that works to 
dispossess small property holden and 
impose ]arge*scale pr^uctfoo; at least 
soma such analysis ii needed lo undemand 
why we seethe predoRsnsnccof 01 Indosmal • 
chemKil agriculture that is in fact in* 
efftcienL Marx's insight io his wntinp on 
the French swaltholdmg peaianuy waathar 
they also had crucial roesons to fight 
capitilion. an insi^ loA in BAgd's model 
and m subsequent Leiumon which secs the 
'rich peasaM* as pcu capitaliil and only the 
pr^etarlanlied sectiun of rural producers ai 
a progressive force, 

SamiHcaox m btiu? 

SooM important questiotti, however, can 
be fiited about Nettmg's tfaesis. One of then 
is whecherfoe im^lholdagmodd can really 
be applied lo Indi^^or the fad it dut up 
lo DOW otofi itudeau of lodMn agricuUure 
stressed itsiBequalities tad rmherd ea i gjate d 
foe idea that the'niddle peosapt* U foe maio 
type^prodscer. Neamg'iaodditrarfrofa 
being a model of the 'rewMle peasant'*^ 
noted, be Orestes the di'^nity and ofteo 
stratificmion rtf the smaUlioldercoauDumty. 
the degree ttfwfaich wage labour may be us^ 
tod culUvauaB on one's own farm is.cocD' 
billed with other forms of income earning. 
And. ihota who «aak la refott s 'middle 
peotans* form of tgriculmre often do so with 
ao uomalittically a b st raa ideal type imd^ 
poasard. 

Still, (he average iaequMky (as measured 
by dm ceeffiment ntim) is tignilkactly 
Mfbsr in Iftfoa dwniathe miperdy of famaeg 


coBBURitili by 

rmfoa of over .7 for owaM hoidi^ md 
.S00>.fi00 for o p sr ased hoUbngs. com p afed 
wkb Gmi coef&cienes of JOO'.dOO in farmiiii 
commusitiei in Africa aitf touth^east Asia. 
Oivea high iiuamal venation, this meoM that 
in foe areas of the highest population and 
greaieii cultivation densities—the rivsr 
valleys and deliu and coastal regions In 
gBAe^ vdtere iikquaUiy has rraditiontily 
been highest—the inequality beiwMn 
households it even higher. Hie caste system 
crysttUises (his inequality. and where ipedfic 
communitiei form communities of dis> 
peesetsad convolied field labour, h seeim 
hard to chamctenie the community as a 
genuine 'smallholding' one. In paitioiltf. 
the 1100 'working upper'Cnste households 
controlling dependent field labour and tbe 
tenncei of artisans would seem lo repreicM 
■ form n ea re r to male agricuKure. 

However, while inequality is high in lidia, 
il has not by and large been increaung and 
the expected polarisation of big farmer- 
lindleu labourer has not developed. 
Inequality in operational holdings remaiw 
ugnificanily lower than that in ownership. 
The large'mqjoriiy of regions in India would 
indeed seem to fit the smaltholder model 
Statistics given in a recoil comprdtensive 
survey of Food and Agricuitute by A 
Viidyanathaci indicate this (Tables 1 and 2X 
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Land 

Owfaership 

?96l<42‘ \W 

UperaUMBi 
HoldiMs 
lobi-e: iw 

AnAra 

0.764 

0.737 

0.617 

0.599 

Assam 

0634 

0.S5I 

0.3B2 

0.519 

Sihtf 

0.701 

0.617 

0 562 

0AJ6 

Gumio 

0.6S3 

0.693 

0521 

0.558 

Ksraasma 

0.663 

0.6t5 

0.537 

0511 

Orbsa 

0614 

0.650 

0.321 

OJ35 

PuiUib 

0,7$0 

0,735 

0502 

0iS4 

Torel Nadv 

0.749 

0.761 

0.497 

0.640 

UP 

0631 

a637 

0.506 

0.S6S 

WenBo^ 

0666 

0.670 

0.46S 

0.597 

All Mia 

0.730 

0.714 

0.514 

0.679 


£ 0 «rt» focTsbln I Md 2: A VodySMlta. Food 
mtd Agrkntivt {SKimd AiAa Stwhu gsviiiifd), 
Markas lastitsle of DevdopRiem Studies, Msdias. 
l99a;Tfoles28sAd S4. 
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1971-72 

l9tl-82 

Total 

acfst 

OA354 

Teiiil pmdvaiva asaos 

0.6969 

0.6742 

Viiiieofland 

0.7143 

0.6874 

Lirenock 

0.5069 

0.4810 

Machirury/cquipmcei 

0,7070 

0.7135 

Operaboaal laedholdi^ 

0.586 

0439 

Oaocrslap heidinfs 

0.7 HO 

0.7141 




la 1994 


3413 


loequaJity in opeononit hobbftf^ (wHtcfe 
rnghibeoerreOMtheio^Act ofO^iuita. 
given kgal hmiUbon^ on I^ndlwldings) has 
mdeedbeen glowing Jtigrowtfki^fifBificm 
in the Punjab which provides support to 
proponent of capnalm poUnsaOon Yet 
cnei^uality ha< grown jusi a« much in Tamil 
Nadu and in Left Pront^rukd Wai Bengal, 
neither of winch hav been a 'Gre*^ Revo* 
luaon’ sucteas (It seem^ alio in the ieae ot 
WeM Bengal ihat Operation Barga imk 
efiect in reducing inequality ot opemional 
holdings) 

ft might be argued that tbe data are 
UKomplete» they do iWk cover the 1 960i (the 
penod of greater agniultuxil growth) and 
they are not speafled to regioM widiin the 
states enough to truly capture trends 
Nevertheless, the flKi recnains that overall 
inequality is not growing dranuticNly. and 
that in moM areas smallholder production 
does renuun the dominant form in India It 
II tlear ihat there is scope in many regions 
flill lor abolishing ’UiJIordiim’ and that 
given already high levels ot inequaliry. there 
is need to assure the landless and property 
lees access to resources Ceiiuineco-oper<ajve 
forms also have an Importanc role But a land 
reform programme which goes beyond 
limply aholiNhing landlordism to move to a 
bureaucniic collectivisation seen as neces¬ 
sary for the presumably moreelficient large* 
scale capital•iniertsive cultivacion is not 
justiHed by any entena of soaal justice or 
productive efTiaeiwy *Latk reform* itself 
has many meanings, and what is necessary 
IS reform that protects the smallholding 
community (including pmtecbflg its prth 
perty nghts both for individual households 
and for community control of 'common 
property resources*) from ihe stale and 
c^ialists 

A central aspect of protectuig smallholding 
for India IS the fight against cade hierarchy 
and the caste division of labour fhe main 
argument lor the viability ot smallholder 
production rests on its ability to use labour 
both intelligently and Oexibly But uste 
uistitutiofialises both the separation of meiMal 
and manual labour and the tragmeniaiJOA of 
knowledge and skills It not only creates a 
Motion of purely dependent labourers who 
ov not expected to use ihmr minds at all. 
but a large number ot other skills rriaicd to 
agncultorc are tragmemed and dispersed on 
tease basic among arasan households There 
has been a tendency lor Indian eoviron- 
tnentalists to excuse or eveo praise the caste 
system as ecologically functional for 
maintaining tbvene types of prodtietton to 
varied and often complemeMary ecological 
niches But none ol them svouM prcMime to 
argue that this ii consciously done, 
knowledge itself has been dispersed and 
fragmented, none ol the producers have 
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beJmpttjmd to htn ka osH cd g c of the 

whota. Truly effecttve saalthokler preAic* 
tH» requires a holiJtic uodenundiog and 
would thsn seem to neeeasitaM a destniction 
ol Ndhcaato ficnrchy and fra g gMPBtttoa 

Punaifi os SaiALLMixiiMq 

nnally. we come to the most irttresnt^ 
queeiofl called by Nenifig himsell m ha 
final cluqner 'Dorn the Smallholder Have 
a Future He himself m ai yes. on the 
basis of the energy efBcicnLy of tbe small- 
hoMen. arguing tha oc o nomiet ol scale do 
not opence in egneuUure (‘ wfsen you count 
all the cons, n is cheaper to raise a succhuu 
in your garden than on your ntogal^tn'’) and 
especially when quality food is concerned 
the megalarmi canooi provide it (Table 3) 
The smallholding is most adapted to a 
uiuanon o( high popwlabon density, and 
even in the US we co^ expect the number 
el farms to increase 

The case for energy efficiency is quite wel I 
argued and IS badMd up by numerous studies 
from other sources It alao seems quite clear 
that ttnaJIholduig has survived up to now 
because it is lo fact an elTicicM and viable 
form and thai a large pan of the dominance 
of large-scale industrial’ terming in rruny 
areas and the crisis of the small fanner have 
been relaied to sue imeryeniton policies 
which have actively foeiered an energy* 
intensive, chemical^waed agriculture' 

Nevenheless doubn may remain Popu 
laljon after til is growing, and may it not 
IB the end be necessary to raise production 
precitoly through the applicauon of more 
energy *» 

In fau, increased energy input ittolf may 
wori belief with smallholdings targe 
amouftfs of energy can be applied to small- 
holdiDgs and energy rtaelf is of course 
generated on smallholdings and can be 
generated m incietsiftg forms (in the lorm 
of energy horn bioaiaaa through gasifiers 
and solar and wind eaergy) Adthcr.an^jor 
neceaaiiy in regard to energy today is thM 
ol moving towards renewed rather than 


Domrenew^ Ml M Mtf mi^Mf 
s ources and r eoe i wab le energy is m many 
ways inherently more capable of bemg uied 
bysmtflholdert The energy queanon is tdao 
one of the efiicieficy of uae of energy—and 
here imallhoJAngs. once agaio, may prove 
much more cfTcctive in ewoidiri| the waste 
that frequently is issociatad with over- 
centialiied large-scale production 

Not only is mcreasing ap^ication of 
renewable energy quite compattUe with a 
amaJIhoMmg pr^etion fwm, so la tbe 
applK.auon of science to agnculrure Tbe 
efficiencies of smallholding, as Netting 
argues, lie to a large degree in the intelligeiu 
use of labour and ta viable Imowledge of 
local agncultucal production methods and 
envuonmeiual conditions As ^ fanning 
community—along with the rest of the 
aociecy—becomes incittangly educated, the 
quality of Out Ji nowledge can be stepped up 
Farmers who in (he past were very often part 
worken. part-artisans and uatlsmen can very 
well be pan*sciemist« in the future And 
more then nunagerv of large coiporeiions 
they will be ecologically onentad *eco-sysiem 
marugen* 

In an *agn cultural agenda (or the 21st 
century* Dean Freudenberger argues thai 
regeneralive agriculture will be sufar and 
biolof lull y intensive instead of being peiro 
chcmiully and capital intensive Farmers 
Will be understood as manngers ol micro 
bioiic communities ol which there arc 
millions Farming will be site-specific ll 
will aiiempi to harmonise and enhance the 
massive diversity of ecological niches 
New agncultural infrastructures for research 
food production and processing will unfold 
An agro-ecology will engineer itself in ways 
that maintam and enhance the health of the 
land and those who farm it Agnbusiness as 
SVC detine ii today will fade jusf as soon as 
oil, gasoline and nitrogenous lertilisers 
skyrocket in pnee by the mid 1990s Un 
doubiedly. large-scale capital-intensive 
agricultural assets will shift to other, more 
profitable places once arliriua] tax s&nic 
hires which today favour corpo r ate invest 
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Philippiigi 
(1962 62] 

Dews Ohm 
(197941) 

LotoMtn^ US 
(I9T7> 

lop« 

Laboir <ka4wj 

m 

3.045 

25 

Aiamal po««0e^to) 

272 

332 


Seeds (kalMO 

loa 

164 


ten (KekAw) 

1S2V422 

7477.139 

11.460494 

Ompai 

Sice yidd 

1434 

1,094 

4.(14 

ltey^<IU4A«> / 

6004 020 

29,312.672 

IA933.I30 

BfflonLy (noe ot l^af 

ewpui to ICcal mpul) 

229 

3 16 

130 
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i fbr Met M on fke 

The broufhe hy the new tataf* 

melion uid GoftHiwMCitmu teduwlofy 

ciilaiM the degree to vthKh diwtrficd end 

dft^ened pfoducooD forms cen eNorb oev 
uduwlogies ind kwwled|e In feet, even 
in industry it is now betng ergMod tfaei we 
«ire in in ere when mus productiott ts 
being repleced by 'fleubfe speonUMUon', 
torporite bierirchies ere proving in* 
effeciive end being *nmtteaod’. lod 
boruucretjc fernu ire giving w«y to more 
Mionoinous teams of worken The houie- 
liold form (penicularty once the heavy haod 
of punarchy is overcome) in intensive 
»ntallhokliiig agneutture proves to be a kind 
ot paradigm of ihe new 'small is beautiful* 
mode) 

Bui II needs the support of the state The 
biggest danger to the vmellholder has very 
often been the fact that teocreliKd nates 
rsvourceniraiiied industrial pcuhicen Thoae 
who ulk ot a 'level playing field* clamour 
lor special facilities and concessions In the 
held ol agncuhure both bureaucratic inierestt 
jnd the framework of thinking take 'Indus' 
Inal* as equivaJent to advanced Now that 
agnsuloira) produenon and exports are being 
seen as one ot the most viable sectors in 
India, large companies art clamouring for 
Nuppoit and the govcminent se e ms ready to 
believe lhal n is these who can efliciencly 
do Ihc task ar^ is ready to give away 'waste¬ 
lands* and wiierlands at throwaway pnccs. 
meindmg the nghts ol local commumua 
in (he process 


IN 19B1, Charles Barbour. vice-chtir of the 
American Mining Congrtu, in response to 
emerging environment, land nghts and third 
worid restnctioni. placed on the mimng 
industry, complained ‘*Like Gulliver, the 
mining industry is a robust glao* held down 
by a million silk strings" An exasperated 
eWtes Ba^ur gave Roger Moi^ the 
idea for the title of this gigamic task he 
ventured on to wnte. taking 20 Jong years 
(0 accomplish Hie Gai/rvar Fife devounng 
over 894 pages u1 paper, listlBg 667 ogjor 
mining and im neral eompasaes and an ed^ 
number of smaller ones, has thus become 
an event le the history of envirenme m al 
and land nghes stnigglcs of the people all 


tire AM lathk vmMftte sebeiAea aiM 
wHhow cheap lad the corpereoam can 
hardly um ip aic with die maB inducers. 
What 1 $ noeM ii to eawre d» same kind 
of (ecatogicyiy etiarenafete) research. exterK 
sion and marketing scrrlces to small¬ 
holders— ad ibove all Id give local com- 
mumtica and farming househcddi vacure 
nghts over the land nd ether resources 
*niesc services can be previded by cor¬ 
porations or slate agenaes, but in a 
omosphere of choHC ihre racogmsei the 
orlectf camnuiwiea Whashasbeen 
rarely aiked aboii finh cases IS Kandla and 
Lake Onhka is why tire sime had the nght 
to lease away the lai^ m the fint place, why 
Cargill and Trea were not forsed to buy them 
from their agmai owners, the local frerniag 
and fishing comouuuoei 
Why m a ‘hMure for smallholdecs' in an 
era whea deccmrelisreon and coimmmiy 
empowenneAt are conuag to be seen as a 
crucial aspect of any genuine socialism ’ But 
this means not s state abolition of 
sciullholdini under snti-capttalism but a 
protection of their ngtns ar^ a social trans¬ 
formation that overc o roea earee and pem- 
archal bemers to equality 

Notaa 

1 PortheaD Utt ifl m B a huudyeftheiaieriinoaal 
ijremlai feed s>»wf» as s whok. mb Dsvid 
Ooedmaa md MrJmU Radchft, ildhdMiRief 
Norere F«<id£<okx)WCBtore.Flo«M^ 
Lo^oa, 1991 

2 CPcaaTkadMiUigj TtBAgneutaml Agenda 
for (he Tuuaty Bm Cearay’. itidw* /vwri 
Jtmfmi pf Xkmiofmti 39. I9g| 


over (he worid. especially die indigenous 
nations 7Re Gul/ivrr /rlr was selected 
by the Gne/dum newspaper (UfC). as 
Me of Its tee best environmemal books 
of 1992 

With the structural adjustment pro- 
granmes and the globalisaiioo of our 
rnarluti. n has become inpemve that we 
know the awertOrms and ihe pedi g ree of 
theae big congtomemes *niaga7lu Smva- 
saokaci PiJlai. in his facnous novel Thr 
gwaa g erV S^wncca abetg Ihe laforma- 
tion die a ca vaei g ea coflacs of their masrer's 
dret and heahh. jure by raktag through the 
baakatt of night sotl Rogre Moody grei hii 
laforaaoon nor only from the horse's 


motdh—bur ntoo from its fear, dm tnbaf 
mdipenoos orgaaisiHoos. iredn utriona. 
conscious e wi rfoyecs. presaure groups and 
smolsrsourcaa ThpCuihvfrFtUu^heition 
an eacyclopadn on the ownership/ 
partneah^, genealogy, glob^ opennons, 
and facu oo specific mining operauons (hat 
compameswouldbketohide This itm wide 
contnsl to tbe Ftnanctal Tmes Miami 
//uemattoiiot Ye<u Book which depends on 
the miuE^ companies themselves tor the 
mfonnabon and data supplied making it a 
mere ^rectory or 'yellow pages* to unt their 
own needs 

The Cutlt¥4r File carriei detailed 
information on the lompanies, their 
subsidiaries and asaociaiev. how they 
acquired imnenl neb lands, their inHuence 
over the politico of the state and thar Mrong 
ann loc^ tactics that undermine tbe very 
democratic institutions these companies 
swear by Wejnlndis.witlbeeocountenng 
some ot these companies very soon and 
their benign names camouflage their true 
character—II of them are named after 
Christian saints^ The book has some 
information loo, for those debating on sn 
altemaiive mining or mineral policy within 
and outside the pre^cni development 
paradigm 'nw case ot ihe Nana Regional 
Corporation, a native corporation ot the 
Inuit nation in Canada "Nana has also 
developed a regional strategy aimed it 
carrying Native proposals into action" 
ip 217) for trade unions and adivaii 
orgaoisatioiu m India, there is a (oi ot 
useful information, in dealing with these 
companies Our mines and minerals are 
nowopentopnvalc/toreifncompaniei Oft 
February 26. 1994, in the sieel city of 
Jamshedpur ibe slate minisierof mines and 
miimli Shankar Prasad Tekn wal at ■ press 
conference annou need that four gold mines 
have been discovered in Singhbhum district, 
Bihar, sod the state governmeni was 
contemplating giving them lo privaie 
parties Therelore. (he book is essential 
reading for all seeking mformaliM lo tcreen 
these comparues ai they enier India with 
tbe backing of our government, their bi 11 ion 
dollar publicity blilr and glittering 
technology in the post 'Desen Storm* era 
Howrever. The Cutfiver Fite is limited to 
only a section of the mining industry—the 
heavy metals There are xiiil other avenues 
of (he mineral industry where information 
IS scarce Ihe mining technologies know¬ 
how. the equipment, the marketing, the 
cartels, etc Add to (his (he fact (hat mining 
and minenJ industry is just a fraction of 
the global market It tsfn^ieoing to realise 
how little we know about the pharma¬ 
ceutical. (he bio-technologioal. (he elec¬ 
tronics. the agriculiural and ihe consumer 
industry 


A Global Battleground 

Xivicr Dtae 

Tbe GulUvcr FDc, Miires* People omd Lud « GlobM BaUJegnnDd by Roger 
Moody, Minewaich, London, dismbuted by Pluto Press. 345 Archway Road. 
London N6 5AA. UK. £ 25 
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The Rtymood WooHen Mills Limited 


Address of the Chairman, 

Mr Vijaypat Singhttnia, at the 
Sixty-Ninth Annual General Meeting 
on Friday, the ]2th of August, 1994. 


The Company had another good year with growth in total 
income. proTita and eamingt. ai you mu»t have read from the 
Annual Report. What was pardcuLarly grati^ring was the 
40% increase in eiports to Rs 73 crores fium Ra $1 ctorea in 
the previous year. i-— 


pfogramtne of ctpaneioo and dhwiincatioa to 
tvail of the opportunities ofCered by the more llbcn 
ecoMcnic eavironmoil, and to cater to the rapid) 
marient for the goods manufactured by us i 
abo lor speciai sled products for which we are aettm 
up a new fadhty. 

Let me now spell out our medium-term plans. 


TEXTILES 


We are pleased to have been rated sadi m the 
Survey of India’s Most Respected Companies, * 


conducted joinily by BusinessWorld and MARQ. 
We have been ranked the BEST in the category ^ 
textiles and fabrics, and stand second in the pecking 
order in innovativeness, and third for the quality of 
products. 

RAYMOND is now moving into ■ faster track 


wewiUbe 
Urgerthan 
the Siggert 
wooUen Uxtile 
mam^ecturrr 
in Estrape*^.^ 


The demand for the Company’s products over ih 
last decade has been growing at 11% compounded 
and we expect H to grow at a more rapid rate in th 
future, eapeclally as we are targeltlng to Increase vm 
exporu by at least 20% annually in volume tenni To 
meet this enlarged demand, our recently esubluhd 
new textile umi at Oihindsrara Is being expanded to double 
its edacity, which will come ca stream in parly 1995. Anew 
greenTield textik unit is bejng set up for manufactunni 
S milKoa metres of high quality wonted and blended fabriu 
We are planning to commission this by mid-1996. 

On completioA of these two projects. RAYMOND’S lotd 
capacity for worsted/bknded will have increased by 10 
fiullion metres, le by over 50%. in two years. By 1996. w 
will be larger than the Mggest woollen textile manufacrurer 
In Europe. 

Co-terminus with the expansion of volume o 
output, great emphasis is placed on cemstatt 
^ unprovement in quality, to meet the most exact 
global standards. RAYMOND’S basic idiiJoso 
has always been to upgrade its manuCictun 

ft 

^ facUJtiea ai nodeni and efficient as poasibit 
Keeping this in view, your management has bco 
continually modernising equipaoent at its wvys 

W f 

, » locations to keep pace with the latest dev^opmers 

wss 

elsm^ete in tbs world. This abne, however, k no* 
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from a phase of ausialned growth atuiaed during the li^ | adequate to emerfe as a gl^al player. Technology worldwvk 

k few years. We are now embarking on an ambitious | b changtog very rigidly end cost-effectivenesi has bccotf 





future, based on strong fundamentals. 


imperative to compete in ov e mee markea and even more to 
to keep ahead oi iacreaein^ c ompet i tioft in the docneetic 
market. The Company has. beoce, entered into a technical 
coUaboratioA with two lewltng intematioRaJ wortted (eitiie 
manufaclurm to eniure that hi ptoducu achieve the 
ultimate in quality and aleo be ^obally competitive. Thu 
pojltive impact of tbeee techndofica] transfera tt already 
being felt. 


mduatiy, where the current and future growth rate i» expectm 
to be high. With our track record for high quality aw 
achieving opiimum capacity utilisation on going inh 
cocnnercial production, wo are confident that this pn^ec 
will be wpceesfuL 


FINANCE 


CEMENT 


llte Cement industry which was passing through a dull 
phase in the last two years is now looking up. Both demand 
and price realUitions have improved. Our expanded capacity 
of 3.23 million tonnes has now come on stream, and ihit 
division II expected to do well in the current year. With our 
very low capital cost per tonne of capacity and high energy 
efficiency, this division is well poised to perform 
better in the coming yean 


ENGINEERS' STEEL FILES 


This division did well despite recessionary « tht Ltrftst 
conditions in (he engineering industry, both in fnam^aetUftr 
India and overseas. It continues to expand cffiles in 
Its product range and enter new markets to w<rrtd* 
retain its pre-eminent position si the largest 
manufacturer of files in the world. It coniimies to export 
over 30% of its output. 


COLD ROLLED AND $1LIC<W STEEL 


We are putting up a steel facility for manufacturing cold 
rolled steel sbeeta/strips and silicoo steel sheets near Nssik 
With a view to ensuring the best product quality, we have 
concluded a Tschnica] Transfer Agreement with AUegbeny 
Ludlum Corpondon, nttsburg, USA, who are anoog the top 
manufseturen of special steels in the world. This project is 
welUtiaied to be able to cater to the spurt in demand for 
superior quality .*peeUI steel from manufacluren of 
tutomobUas.coAiumerdurablea, and the electricalequlpavnt 


To fmaoce tbem projects we have already obtained you 
approval for making a Euro-Issue of up to USS 100 million 
tesue wtl) be made shortly, after Gov e rnment approval 
are received. Tbe proceeds from this issue wilt be used to pah 
fmaoce the ca^ial outlay on the new textile unit and (he ttee 
proieci aggregating Rs 430 crorea. 

The ^ture of our Company Is certainly promising in vies 
of its very strong fundamentals We expect the total turaove 
10 exceed Rs 2.000 crores, from ibe current levelo 
Rs 750 crorts. by early 1998. Both profiUbility am 
earning per share will go up subsiantially. Thr 
Company's net worth is likely to exceed Rs 90t 
crorei by then, and the debt equity ratio decllrs 
fCtt sharply. Ai a result, interest burden as a percentag 
'srer of files will be considerably lower. 

^ Your management is very coaschms of the fac 

*• that these amUnous targets can only be achieved b; 

a highly motivated and commuted team o 
em^oyeee. RAYMOND has been fortunate in having such ^ 
team and the management is placmg due thrust on creating i 
work environment in v^ich the creative energies of it 
employees can bare a full play. The Board has great pleasun 
in (banking each one of them for their dedication am 
achievement. 


(7^ does nor puryort to be t record of the proceedings of (A* 
Aiuuc/Genwef Nennig ^ 
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Japan’s Changing Piditkal Economy 

Domestic Roots of Change IntmiatiMial Rdations 


From a broad Indian policy perspecifye. on understanding of Japan's emerging foreign relations, especially economic 
rehtions, with the economically dynamic but poUtkaOy fluid postpaid war Atia*Pacdic region is extremely important. 
However, wry analysis pf Japan's emerging OiHmarional role needs neeessarity to be rooted in an in-depth understanding 
of iti t^omejrjc poiisicoi economy and industrial policy regime. 71ui paper discusses the changes rn Japan's economic and 
political system over the past decade and more. 


JAPAN buikt Ur|e in the world economy. 
1U GNP it ihe world's second ivgeti after 
the CIS. Its trade sndcufrcni account luxptuse* 
tite world's largest and it has been for several 
yean one of the world's largest foreign 
inveslon. lenders and aid donors. U is also 
now seeking a permanetii seat in the DN 
Security Council, exploring new reiaUon> 
ships in a p<ist<old war Asia and has an 
unprecedenily lenM relationship with the 
United Stales in the poit*wir period. At the 
same lime it has been undergoing gradual but 
basic changes over the past several yeses in its 
dom esoc potiOLal economyandinduatnal pobe y 
regime, the origins of which lie well befoK the 
pfiaent cot! itiiXi govemmou and the no w three 
yev>old itcessiati. 

Prom a broad Indian policy perspeaive. 
an undeniandi ng of Japan ‘m emerging foreign 
relation I. especially economic, with the 
economically dynamic but politically fluid 
posUcoid war Asia-Pacific region is 
etiremcly important. There are several 
possible scenarios. Each of these pose 
challenges and opportunities for India. 
However, mour view, any analysis of Japan's 
MnergI ng i nienutionaJ role ne^ necessarily 
to be rooted in an in^pth understanding 
of its domestic political economy and 
industrial policy regime. This tends to be 
glossed over in mod of the academic and 
journalistic writing in India on the Japanese 
role in the emerging Asi a-Paci fic and world 
economies. Therefore, the primary focus of 
this paper in on (he changes In Japan's post¬ 
war ecMomic and political system over the 
piat decade and more. The iretiment is also 
'qualitative' in that it focuses on pol icies and 
policy changes, with illustrative figuies w4Kte 
aeccasaiy. rather Uwibeing yea viother accom 
of Japn's deveiopmenc experience.' 

I 

Poat'Wtf Japanese Industrial 

Polky and Growtii up lo 1973 

Japan's post-war recovery and rapid 
gAiwthlnthe I^SOiand I960i until the early 
t970s was chameterised by a particular 
pattern of suue intcrvemion. govemmem- 
busi nesardabeos and pn vMc sector I ndMirul 


organisation. This patten has been changing 
since the industrial restructuring following 
(he 1973 oil shock, changing sigDiAcsndy 
again during the 1980a and curreMly in the 
throes of what appear to be fundamental 
ehanges in the post-war panecn of industrial 
organisation a^ policy. The extent of «ate 
imervefliion's or industnal policy's camri* 
buiion 10 Japan’s rapid groa^ b anil being 
debated but there it do doubi (hat it played 
a major role. The role of induatriti policy 
until 1973 can be outlined briefly u fol lows.^ 

Ihe Japanese economy aaw a near-10 per 
cent compound annual growth rate in real 
lermbei ween 1933 and I973~>0ie'miracle' 
yearv-o cnaking WeaiGermany to become 
the world’s I bird largest economy by 1969. 
This took |dace againsi the backdrop of the 
US nuclear umbrella, low defence spending, 
cheap oi I supplies and booming world trade 
under the multi laterally liberalised post-war 
trading order. Japan's industnal policy dunng 
this period consisted of intervening to 
promoie the compeiitivenesi of domestic 
Arms. The objectives, spheres, mstmments 
ind sped Ae measures of Intervention varied 
form the ‘mirvle’ period le the post-1973 
«l shock period to (he 1980 b to tl« presenL 
The Ministry of International Trade and 
Inckiacry (MITI) play^ (he leading role, 
supported by the ministry of finance and 
other minisirics and agencies. 

The basic objecrive during the 'lalrvle* 
years was lo create compcaitive industries 
by focused Indusirial policy support for 
industiMs in which JapM could acquire a 
comparative advasKage and wludt were ihe 
growth industries of theday. (hereby enabli^ 
Japan to catch up with (he wesL However. 
trt^SttJotherliberalisatkm also took place 
during (tese years, enjoined on Japan by Hs 
becoffiiog a full member of IMF, GATT and 
OECDby 196k. Indusirial policy functxmed 
within these parameters. 

A very i nportam developmem prior to the 
'mifKle’was Uk resirucniriag and rabooaU* 
satiofli of Japanese indutfv'durmg the post¬ 
war recortstfuctioA periov The old, fMnly* 
controlled taibauu conglomerates were 
iboHshed and a new fom of indmtrUi coo 
glomerate the keirtuu cmef|ed. These 


were conglomeraiea centred on a main bank 
and included diversified manufacturing 
Arms, ofien with considerable vertical 
integration, and a general trading firm, all 
interlinked by cross-investments and 
inieriockingdireciorahips.Join-groupcross- 
therobolding and interlocking directorships 
along with honzootal and veit leal imegcation 
meoM long-term continuous reladonships 
between stable shareholders, suppliers, 
distributors and employees. These relation¬ 
ships were based on flex ibi lUy. co-ordination 
and direct compediion and helped iiaNlise 
(he manogement environment, spread risk, 
exploit economies of scale and scope and 
raise Uxig-ierm capital cheaply, moitly fmm 
(heir main bank. During the 'miracle', 
J^Mnese companies had the highesi deb(> 
equity rauoi among leading industrialised 
natiofti This type of industrial organisation 
encouraged long-term profit'orienied 
strategic perspectives and. Iherefore. 
investment in modemisaiion and R and D. 
risk-taking and high-volume, low-margin, 
high markei share strategic behaviour ip 
global competition. 

With such a feem of industrial organ sation 
dominant in Japanese industry, the state 
intervened to promote competitive firms via 
industrial structure and industrial organisa¬ 
tion policies.' These were the main spheres 
of intervention iniapaneae industnal policy. 
Industrial suucture policy reflen to those 
policies (hat inAuence the allocation of 
investments aroong industries, ITiey can 
broadly be divided into 'forward-looking' 
policies thtf promoted or upgraded indoatriet 
judged lo be desirable, and 'backward¬ 
looking' policies that phased out or 
rationalised dediiung industries. The latter 
we also called industrial adjustment policiea. 
le the 'mirvle* years industrial structure 
pobcica were 'forward-looking’ as Japan 
was catching up with the west. Prom 1973 
00 wards, ‘backward-looking* induiirial 
acUusuneai poUdeshaveabobMlmpoitanL 
Prom the 1950s onwards, heavy andchemical 
ii^iatries such as steel, machine uxds and 
parts, iMpbuilding. machinery and electrical 
cqulpneni. and chemicals, were promoted, 
as well aa new and promising ioduatriei lUw 


gAig, 
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jijf uifc>u>icn. AA MmMm pot 
ipiibiil MflitaAce fronMnilndudiai low< 
inimt loin*, tax coAceaaiocii. leteetive 
import and loreign 4iract cut* 

and export promodon incaaiivev 

Industrial Mnicwre policy, uoder wMch 
thaae intftiatries were singled out ai pro- 
misl ng, was gukkd by t woerilaria according 
to tiM 1963 repoR of Mill’s Indusirial 
Struciune Reseat Council, die key policy 
advisory body. They were (0 the income 
elasUcl^ criterion, and (2) the productivtiy 
Increase rate eriierwo. Promtaing indueoies 
were itoae whose products enjoyed high 
income elasiivlty of demand and which were 
expected 10 enjoy high mer of produciiviiy 
increase chie to technolofical progress. MIH 
Bupporied such industnes even if they had 
no current comparative advantage if U was 
judged that they could rapidly develop 
comparative advantage in the future with 
some state support. 

Industrial organisation polkie*<^^oae 
which intervene in the organisation of 
individual industries—were also used to 
support such industries. *nwse consisted of 
anti*monopi«1y policies and policies that 
restricted 'excessive competliion* by re> 
ducing 1 he number of Tinns while increasing 
iheir scale so that oligopolistic competiiioo 
iimong t1nns uf adequate scale, by world 
standards. i> ochieved tu reap the benefits 
of both scale economies and competitive 
pressure. MlTf promoted and supported 
corporaie amalgamaiions. mergen and/omi 
acUvuies including RAD. and at limes 
preveniednew market entries. MITI worked 
closely with industry associations la 
formulating and implementing industrial 
struciiirBarHlurganisationpolicies Thelatter 
were helped by the fact that the k^irruu fom 
uf industrial organisation allowed nexibility 
as Nveli as extended time horiaou. 

Within these iwo broad induilritl policy 
rubrics a range of measures were e nylo y ed 
to get the desired results in different aspects 
of policy. Mm ’ s industrial policy measures 
can be lumped under three broad caiegontt: 
(I) presentation of informarion. especially 
'visions'; (2) restrai ms and encouragements 
for firm behaviour through legal actiosu and 
admimstrnuve guidance; (3) ftacal, financial 
andiaxincemives. I e.govemiDeM spending, 
subsidies. priKuremenl policiea, soft credit 
and tax concessions. 

1he informaUan M/m<r/'ML7iirr provided 
by Mm. sup^emenied by othtf ministries 
and agencies, consisted oi the following: (a) 
VariosLs industrial and trade iiaDstics and 
anmal While Papers analysing the current 
situation of induiuy. trade and Che economy; 
(b) Mote IcnpoctiMfy. MITI presents future^ 
oriented aceoarioe about indusvy and trade. 
higMlgbiing poHcy issues, called 'visions'. 
These oatiiae the irng'ienn industry 
development considered deairtiris in (he 
natioAal inMost baaed on the be« cumnily 


hWag auttaon ty. tkey antf y originme ai 
(iixigiehniwi ve raportsthawt up rfter broat^ 
spectrum consuftaiiofi with eipem by 
advuovy bodies to Mm web s the Iflduairy 
Structure Council and other councils. 
However, over has they came to eoniQtuie 
one of the mom pow er ful policy tools due 
(o the dose inuractioo among HITi. 
bueineit. consuoien and academics during 
the formulation pnxeas of six tnoochs to a 
year and ibus send a strong signal to 
individual finiK as so whm is conmdertd 
desirable by pnx .uc sector plaanen and the 
goveniineni taken together. 

Pesininu mtt gncpti/agtmenu or in* 
centives sad disiiKcndves for lirms are 
provided both by formal laws and tegulmions 
as well as by 'idiiuiiiiiraove guidarKe*. 
includjng informal coasuftstion and pertua* 
sion. Di^ng the 'miracle* yean adminis* 
vaiivc guulance fdayed an imporiant role 
ia discouraging ovennvestsne«. and over 
the psei decade in aiding induainal adjuiunsi 
and responding to trade friction with the D5. 

Fiscai./motKiai ond lai swruiHt have 
been enployed for encottfifing inveumeni. 
RAD and expnris. Direct s ubaidiea were 
probably the least imporum while pre* 
feremial gownimam procuremeM playad 
an imporisM role in the earlier yean in new 
industries, especially in computers and 
telecommunicmiont.* Financial incemivei. 
alsocsiled 'policy ficMncinfweretrr^ntani 
tn largcied industrial promotion, especially 
the Pucal Investmcfl and Loan Programme 
(PILP) and soft lOiiM from government* 
aflllimed banks like the Japan Devdopmeni 
Bank <JDB). Huwever. these amounted to 
only a small fraction of bank lending to 
industry Tax incentives for investmem. 
ft and D. exports and other desired 
behaviour, were also employed. 

However, state ifitervoiuion was based on 
cletfly defined, well understood criteria, 
was (ranspircnt and neittral as between fi nrn 
iitdltfvnsu.and did not man 'pickiAg winners’ 
in the Korean sense of specific tics with 
pwticular firms urileina&i.* Domestic comp^ 
dtion remaineilvigoitaa and diesate ipparsus 
wat notcapaircd Ririua*4ukiAg by any actor. 


1973 OU Sbodt nad AAen FM 
Phase of Raati ucturing 

The 1973 oil shock and consequent 
reccstioo brought an end to the 'mincle' 
growth, phase aod precipitated a paiAfvl 
industrial adjusuneoi and policy shift. Four 
waves of si^ inAuuial adJuAmsM took 
place after 1973: (1) I973-77; iH eariy 
I980i after the second oil shock; (3) the 
posi*Ptaaa Accord <1915) phase of the 
upvalued yen; and (4) the cuncsi phair of 
resinseturtng rince the recession of 1991 to 
Che presoM (1994), probably the most 
fuo^meaial o( all. 


By ttaiaarfy }970i (hg JacHMse omdoi 

had essentially maturea. caldring . 
technolofktlly in mast producrioo iodi 
with the west. It was ready for IW 
economic liberalisation and indosl 
up^’radaiioA. The 'Vision fbr the IF 
foresaw further economic libcrtliai 
especially of capital movements. The: 
onencation of this 'Vision* was to oh 
Japan's industrial structure Into a 
knowledgO'interuive one. Such tndUL- 
were those with greater amouots - 
knowledge* labour' inputs and R and 
expenses in total resource inputs or coats 
less d^ndem on unskilled labour. 
materials aid energy. 

It added two criteria to those laid out: 
the 1963 ’Vision', via, the density as 
i'll vironmett criterion and (he better world 
conditions criterion, for slate suppo. 
Examples of desirable indusmei we. 
semiconductors, computers, specialii 
chemicals, numerically controlled (NC 
machine tools and advanced servlc 
industries. 

However, in the early 1970a. Japan w 
hit by the 'Nixon shocks'—<he prohiMth 
of automatic convenkm of dollant into gok 
and import duties that hit Japan hard 
especially on textiles. Japan moved to tloni 
exchange rates, the yen rose against t 
dollar, hitting expons. and Japanese firm 
adjusted by adjusting profit margins aiK 
pnees while seeking io maintain marka 
share. Inflation, already high, was icm 
skyrocketing by the September 1973 oi 
shock and the subsequent anti-mnaiionar) 
pohey began to have effea only by 1975 
The 1973*75 recession was unprecedenaeC 
in post-war Japwi. 

Recovery was export-led over 1973*71 
with automobiles and TV sets leadiiv 
Japan’s industry restructured itself whi 
recovering through expurts, hut ihe periot 
since 1973 has been marked by a modem 
growth rate of around 4 per cent annual] 
over 197ft* 1990. hal f the rate of the 'miracle 
yean. Growth leaders were the new hi 
segments such ax advanced machin 
electronics and chemicals (UKwise capita 
goods and consumer durables), while seg< 
ments heavily dependent on imported rad 
maieriils and high labour input, sudi as tea* 
tilesand foodstuffs, underweni rdati ve dec 

Utree factors contnbuted to the ex 
drive's stKcesa after the l973*77dDwni 
Rrsi. a major sales effoit abroad, mainly 
the US. Second, the yen dropped to 3(i 
after 1974compared to 26(^ in 1973. Thi 
thekerfeuucamedout vigorous cost-cutt 
and raiiooalisaiion policies after 1974. ’Thi 
was supported by industrial adjustmen 
isaislarice stressed in Ihe 'Long Term Visk 
on Industrial Stru^ure* of 1974. 

Consequemly, (he post* 1978 growt 
patten ihai set in ud contimiod IhrouglMi 
(he 1 9Wh. had the following charactering 
First, the growth me slowed down to abc 
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^'^percctt the iNft towwls etactnak*. 

^nchioery hkI chenticaU condnued 

Second, export demend became 
progressively more importaiH for these 
•egmenu con^wed to domestic iovestmeaK 
demaod. 

Thiid. the increaee in exports of these 
segments were largely to the US market and 

the expense of Ejiropean con^etitors. In 
electronics, especially, the Japanese carved 
out a cofiunanding global position in two 
MigM> occupying the expanding mtfket 
daring the second half of the 1970 b, a^ 
invading the US market at primarily 
Bunpean, later US, expeoac in Uie 19S0s. 
However, in key advanced segmeou like 
^larmaceuticaJs and aeroapace the Japanese 
did not make a significant global mark. Hk 
electronics industry, however, shifled fron 
consumer electronics to semiconductoci. 
computers and industrial electronics. 

Fourth, from the late 1970s onwards. Japan 
began accumutaiing large trade surpluses 
with the US and the rest of the world that 
made it the world's biggest investor, lender 
and aid donor by the end of the 1980s. 

Fifth. theae shifls following the post* 1973 
oil shock were accompanied by a modified 
industri al polk y framework. The new policy 
framework cO'Ordinated Industrial 
adjustment policy with investments in key 
technological sectors. 

in 

Ratnseturiog bi 199 ^: FroJndc to 
CurraoCPtuae 

The second oil shock of 1979 accelerated 
the tendencies in industrial policy that 
emerged from the 1973-77 restructuring 
process. It was captured in the ‘Visum for 
the 1980s* of 1980. The new goal was to 
be the creation of a knowfedge-intensive 
Indiuirial structure which. wMIe pushing 
such hitech segments as leading sectors, 
aimed at the diftusion of the moa advanced 
technologies In the products and processes 
of all industriesacrosstheboeid. Concretely, 
emphasis was laid on new energy techno¬ 
logies. new materials, 'fifth generation' 
'computing and biotechnologies, and on 
tochoologicil upgradaiion of service 
Industries. 

Before dl scusung the basic chanctenstics 
of Japanese industrial poUcics .in the 1960s 
it Is importam to understand the changes 
from the 1970a onwards m the organisaboa 
of production and related techoologicaJ 
dav^opmems. First, in thbee industhes wTiere 
'the cost structure hampered Japan from 
preserving its competitive adventAge. 

iipaneae firms moved to reduce capacity, 
relocate to coo^eiltive sites abr^ or 
develop new kechootefictl nicha. Inter* 
mediate geodi like steel, aluminium, 
ebemkat tetiliaen, ahipbuilding and cacd* 
bopd^inpartViulT. were affected, with Arms 


develM^ fidm Kke ^ed^ «aeta «Bi 
eum^Tbls was bdped atoog by MIT|*i 
mdusvlil ad^Mtnxat policy. 

Second, Japaneoc indusuy adjusted m 
ghangtf wosW mmket and tedmolo^cal 
CQA^OoBs by reorganiaing produedoo to 
iDtegime new tschnologMa such la micro- 
electraBics*baaed iafonnafren and tekeom 
technologies ibco design and pfodtetion. 
Heavy inv es t me ats were etade from the 
1970a in aumencally<Dotn>lled machine 
tools, flexible mamifaotfflng systems (PMS) 
and nbodcs. and prograsianed ataocDatioo 
generally, and iamioci wed butineassyswaa. 
Prioriry wm givea m radodng raw maierial 
and ener gy corns, teoegaaUing the Ikwor 
process, increasing the predacavity of each 
production cor^l ex ind ImproviDg product 
quality, lapanesepreduciivity growth began 
to outsnipthat oftbe US from the late 1970a. 
although the abeohite level of productivity 
remains b el ow that of the US even today. 

There were two important centres of 
strai^tc negotimioA fer these a^iustment 
pobcies: (I) between MtTI and industry; 
and (2) wHhin the krirettir. which served aa 
a network for information and co*o(diftation 
for investmesc stmegies within Ibe group 
PlexiWhty. quality improvement, learning 
by domg. employee involvemeM and new 
technologies were ihe key ekmeots. The 
result was new organisational innovauem 
such as just*m*timeandaero^efect systems 
of productioQ and quaUiy coMrol. FM5 also 
helped Arms exploit ec oo om isi of scope by 
reducing changeover lime or machinery 
downtime. Tboe was alao a iirong tendency 
to increase R and D inveatneni relative to 
capacity expansion invesonenu. Progriin* 
met! wiiorMtion. in which the Japeneac have 
been pioneers, consisted in bringing the 
advantages of rigid or dedkmedauCoinaikm. 
earlier applied lo higb'volume mass 
preduedoB dmiKleriaed by scale eonomMi. 
to the potential gan from AeubiNty, the 
result being pfo gfa mmed belch automatioa 
Theee deveiopmems helped the J^mneae 
production system remain iaiegnied within 
Japan, It also faciliulad Ite full exploiiaiioo 
ofeoierprise'Wide syatems ecooomies at the 
Arm and krtrvtm levda. 

The foor bawc focal poiMa of Japanese 
induairial policy tn the 19g0B can be summed 
up aa: (I) industrial ai^uatment policy: 
(2) promotkm of R and D; (3) coping with 
trade fektioo; md (4)detegulatioa The 6rst 
two existed earikr, gaiang importance after 
1973, while tbe last two were ^araacrisdes 
of the I980i in partkulac. 

(I) tnduoialadf^sPitempoiieymtaedM. 

belpiog Am In tndwsrrim losing iheir 
comparative Mfvaaiafetodiversify into new 
and promiiing fields vd to generally 
facilitate trmsteofreaoufeaaom of dfciining 
industries with minirgU dtsJocaiion. Tlw 
June 1978 Geoenl Gindelines of Fo^Kiro 
AC^ustment Folicy <FAF> adopmd by the 


bkik'm thalHiiafto M 
a ^J aw nwt* be left to dm natat i^n's 
ptiicica s i t based CD fl^OBCiysPAPyiida* 
Kmi and were kmad «t Ow smooth phaao* 
out of declmlng industries rather than 
protactkeiist asempta to keep them toing at 
all costt. TlMn ware two forms of support: 
(i) to help Arms shift to new lines in tbe 
same industry, eg, to speciality scads or 
fashioTHWieoied appard; and ( 11 ) to help 
Arms shift to other industries. 

Measures used for (1) included tax support 
for icceknied dapreciatloe for equipfliem 
or prokoged defermeM ofloeiea caused by 
scrapping equipment. PordiJeheTemporary 
Measures Lew for Stnictun) Adjustment of 
Specifk Indudnei of 1983 for 26 induscrles 
played a major role as i ndui vial adjustment 
became a permanent feature of industrial 
policy is the 1960a. lodusiriet affected 
included riuminium iraalting. shipbuilding, 
eleofre furnace iieel* making. vUcote short 
Abtes, anunonia, urea, cement, electric wires 
and cables. MJTI, In ccnsultation with the 
Arms in each i ndustiy. drew up a' itruclural 
improvcmeni beeic plan’ fw each industry 
end cartels were organised, being exempted 
from ami*nooopoJy laws, and helped by 
soft loans end special depreciation, for 
scrapping excess capacity. In 1987. another 
law, Tengtorary Measures to Facilitate 
Industrial Structural Adjustment' was 
enacted with a nine*year durailon. 

The general cbarectefiiilcs of the 
ediuwmeDt process I n Japan were that import 
restrictions and tariffs were rarely employed 
and lime limiu were sirtcUy adhered to. The 
fact this Japen was faster-growiAg and more 
competitive than most of the.^CD helped 
smoothen the adjustment process compered 
to Europe and the US. 

(2) TTie promotion qf R ond D assumed 
heightarsed importance during the I980t. 
Tbe responsibiiity for R and D is shared 
between the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, the Science and Tedmology Agency 
end MITT. The laiier is responsible for 
R and D in mining and manufocturing or 
'tochnology development policy'. TTiis 
coQsiiu of the following four spheres of 
actiidty: 

(i) l^sentation of ‘viaions*. 

(iij Inducement of private R and D through 
^ rnctntives. policy financing, subsidies 
and other schemes. This includes the 
formation of joint research aasoaadoos 
among Arms on speclAc research objectives 
under MTTTa initiative such as several id 
the senbconducior aod c«npuier ioduMries 
(for example, the I970i VLSI Project and 
the early t960e Fifth Qeneration computing 
project respectively). Several larf^scaiejMti 
public^private reeearcb programmes hsve 
been Imched includiDg the R end D Project 
of Bislc Technologies for IbiAire bduu^ 
focuaadoQ lupercoiiducb vity, new electronic 

devicos. new materials and Motechodogles. 
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(i*#) ProviilM rbe MiMtine- 
Wli ^i »> |kiltofannittQ» bifiwUiM< WBwJ 
co^>ldin«flo n offawenationilpro frim ine>. 
e I, tile Hutninf^ontler SdaacePtofnmme. 

!>■ fuit two activWcs hive had die m^or 
impact on the tichnoloflcal progreu of 
Jipmew tndu^. The fee torn behind the 
luccew of the joint reKiich pRtjectf were 
that reieirch wm «dl*defin^, limiiBd id 
biMC technology, of Hniiled (four oc flvc 
year) duration and ettracted the beat Mu. 

(3) rrodf ^ictuM artfiriff ,^oin Jtpan’t 
trade surpluses became a problem that 
JipancM policy had to cope with throughout 
the I9$0t particularly with ita largest trade 
partner and trade surplus source, the US. 
Poraagn reactiofl to Japan's trade surpluses 
could, in dieOry. take the form of raising 
tariffs, creating quota and other rKMmanff 
bamera. imposing anti>dumpang duties and 
seeking voluntary export restraints (VBRs) 
from Japan. It couM. on the import side, lead 
to pressures on Jipan to enhaince acceei to 
Its domestic market. Aiticle 19 of GATT 
permits 'safeguards', ie, emergency re¬ 
strictions on imports. However, most trade 
deficit countries have preferred to rdy on 
bilateral agreements restricting imporu. 
quaniitati ve i mpon reithcbons unauthmied 
by GATTorscHcalled VERs. Japan's policy 
so far has been to agree to bilateral acconls 
or VERs. Rarely has it reuJ lated or demanded 
compensation 

In the first half of the 1980a two trade 
friction Issues arose that have since 
pcrsistsc^automobile and semiconductor 
exports from Japan to the US. After bilateral 
negotiaitoni between the governments a VER 
was agreed to by Japan In 1981. llie VER 
for auiomobilea has been renewed annually 
since then with modifications. 

In (he semiconductor industry, the rapid 
growth of Japanese memoiy chip exports to 
the US and (he virtual monopolisaHon by 
domestic producers of rts rapidly growing 
domestic market, led to theesublishmem of 
a joint working group of trade officials m 
1981 and a bilateral agreement on lenu- 
conductor trade in 1982, the ftrat of four 
through 1991: by 1993 the problem was said 
to have been over co me as the US regained 
world dominance.* 

VERB and floor price agreemesKs also 
exist In steel, machine to^s and other 
industries. However, the key issue ia not just 
that of trade friction per se but of ii^ 
friction in hltcch fiddi with technologkal 
externalities where a leafcr can establish 
technological and market leadership in a 
number of related fklda, and followers then 
face daunting entry barnen. Semicoruhioors 
are such a vital 'atnt^lc' segment and also 
have defence Industrial ireplications. 
Japanese induicnai policy-makers in the 
l97Di feared that If Japan remained 
dependent on foreign supplies of proAseta 


tt» WfaeadoBSaraaBd oa^umra abdeh 
an aum^ i« the aeaae of having broud- 
acopc spillovs effects hi other induatrica. 
nUng productivity mid competitivenesa in 
uaer Induunca. then fonigD olifopollBk 
firms would cryoy ream or qunai-reats 
affecting Japem coa^etitiveneas aooas 
the board lids lad poHcy-nakers so BWtin 
doomatic firms in ihseeM other iMstria. 

The aane fear In iwcrae. cauied by Use 
succeaiofthe verticaUy-intsgrmed ketiww- 
backed lapencac flma in Maikonduaon 
and computers, led m US protectionism and 
farnMa of conionia like Sematedi and 
Mkroelecirodics aidCotnpuiff Conaortium 
(MCC) in the 1980 b. The core of trade 
friction is not juu (he irepeci of Japan's 
surpluses on short-tenn output and 
empfoymem but the fetf of its gaining an 
icrevervble lead in strve^c technologies 
that are dependent on high-volume pro¬ 
duction and require large R and D outlays 
possible only with large sales revenues. 
However, the underlying problem » the 
very different form of induMnal organisaiioe 
in Japan which affords Ji^aocae Arms home 
marfca protection without trade barrien and 
a long lima horlaon for a higb-volume, low- 
margin. fn^ abaoluia profit and market 
ahafe-orieMed«r«egy in otfo allowing high 
R and D outlays. 

<4) Deregulaaon was the fourth ma)or 
feature of Japan's indusirtaJ policy in the 
1980b. The most important dere^lalory 
measures were (he pnvatisttkm of public 
sector corporstloai. the deregulation of 
t cl acornrnuiucationscrvicseindUwdecontrol 
oftheoil industry. Inaddiboniotheaespedfic 
meanuea. there was a general trend tow ar ds 
reduction or abolition of relation and 
admimstrative guidance in both industrial 
Btnicture and industrial organisation policies 
and greater reliance on non-directive 
'visions'. 
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Second Half or IWt: 
InteniatkiaaUsatioa ofFrodvetk 
New Sa^ence of Aa&a and the 
Btsbble Ecofsooiy 


JapwKse capital began to flood abroad 
aRer dm PUu Accord of September 1985 
revalued the yen. retocating production to 
take advanrageof lower coats, and loesiabliA 
an early preaence in maskess that might be 
IbraateM by proteetkmism.’ Most of this 
capital went to the U5. then to Europe, but 
increasingly it flowed to Asia in unprece- 
derKed amounts, generating local exports 
and growth. anAcfemanf a web oi rc^ond 
ecQDOoiic iot^ration in dw WesSem Pacific 
rim. Vvy briefly, whai happened can be 
sumraa riaed as follows. 

The yen b^an to appracuae against the 
dollar from Febsuary 1985 when H was 
YMVS10 November 1988 when it reached 
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YI23J$ after which it wcNeqied to aboto 
YI4M by Uto 1990 but ttien 
climbed to Y100-11 OfS during most ^ 19^^ 
lad early 1994. The sleep appreciation oif 
the yen after the Plaza Accord of Septaoto^; 
1985. raiaed coats of production In Japn. 
made femjga asaeu and fweign cotfs of 
production cheaper for Japanese compnfoa 
and triggered off a pattern of aljusonaig^ 
whereby Jqienese foreign direct invesimaQl 
(PDI) aoared in the fol lowing yean. peiUag< 
in 1969 at 8 67 UHioo. making Japan one 
of the top two or three sources of PDI to 
each of the foUowing yean and the largest 
in fiscal 1969 and 1990. After 1969 there 
has been an absolute decUK in JapanesePDI 
outflow but at S 41 billion m fiscal 1991, 
$34 billion in fiscal 1992 and S 16 billion 
to (he first half of fiscal 1993, it remains one 
of the world's biggest foreign inveatora. 

An increasing proportion of this PDI 
outflow went to the developed world, led 
by the US which received over 44-49 per 
cent, (hen Europe, which received around 
15-22 perceM.followed by the Asian Newly 
Industrialised Economies (AN IBs)—Korea. 
Taiwan. Kong Kong and Singapore—«nd 
the ASEAN B ve (ASEAN minus Singapore) 
which o^lectively received 10-15 per cem. 
In manufacturing, as far as North America 
and Europe were concerned, the primary 
motivation was local sales combined with 
lower costa of producim is well as by fears 
of being shui out due to the rite of 
protecironism and European integration. 
Speculative acquisition of real estate and 
firms in (he mergers and acquisitions boom 
since the late 19809 were also major 
motivating factors. 

In Asia, hourever. (he pri mary moti vation 
was lower coats of prtiduetion and relocation 
of plants and outsourcing of componeut 
production with the objective of export of 
co mp o n e nts and semi-finished goods back 
to Jspan or to third countries, primarily tlw 
US and Europe. This was hw J^nflcae 
maouficturers retained compctiiiveneis. 
ThisFDI-led adjustment strategy was 
complemented by progressive shifts at home 
to higher value added, knowledge-intensive 
industries and. especially, services, combined 
with increased automation. By the early 
I99(k there was an increasing shift towards 
non-manufsctori ng FDI. especially i n service 
industries I ike finance, Insurance, real estate, 
commerce and other services, both In 
developed countries as well as in the Asian 
NIEs.By the first half of fiscal 1993. Japanese 
FDI cumulatively totalled $ 402 hiffioo 
worldwide, delating of $ 176 billion (44 
percent) In North America, $ 60 billion (20 
per cent) in Europe and $ 62 billion (15.6 
per cent) in Asia. 

For Asia, these developments combined 
with (heir own developments had the 
following consequences—economic, pdi- 
deal and regional. The ftond of Japaoeae 
invettiDeni led to cxpott-urienied growth cf 
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the I1«a Accord. 1 05 PiMM<MiMsten* cifiBindM p^oke. uklni tetakcoeoi 


'k khid whicli was rncmtsingly orioAed id 
** iOgiooa] marketi utd progreisively k*s 
dependeM on wealem markets. This was 
because of general gruwih of iftcomes and 
the intra-rtfional division of labour cre«ed 
' by not ofUy Japanese mvestment but afso by 
Investmen from the Asian NlEs in ASfiAN, 
an increasingly ai|nificiRi fV>w as the fonner 
became capital exporters and began 
relocating labour'intensive production as 
they upgraded into higher-technology 
industries due to wage ri ses. B y 1990, of the 
$ 30 billion FDl flow to ASEAN, as much 
as hair came from the Asian NIEs. 

All this led to the rapid growth of regional 
Imegraiion. reneeied in the growth of imra- 
regional (nde. Intra-regioiial trade in PacifK 
Asia exceeded trins-Pacinc trade Pu ihe 
rint time in 1991 and reached 42 per cetv 
of the region ^s total trade. Taken together 
wl th theend of the cold war in A.si a, tnci udi ng 
normalisation of relations between the 
lOCiiliM stales of Indochina and ASEAN, as 
well as between China and various other 
states over the years. South Korea’s 
normalixaiioiu wtih ( 11)00 and Ruxsio. the 
iiage has been sei fie nor only grcaier 
economic regionalism, as in the formation 
of the ASEAN Tree Trade A rea (AFTA ). but 
also for new political und security 
framework)). 

Japan will he a key player in any sueh 
emergcjit arrongemenh. as the dominant 
economil 'H>wcr and i luicst US ally in the 
region, as welt as an initiator of the need 
for new political and security dialogues (the 
Miyaxawa doctrine enutKioicd in January 
1993). For today. Asia is more important for 
Japan than ever before. Not only is it fhe 
tnoai dynamic region of the world and hosts 
over 15 per cent of cumul ative Japanese hDl 
(31 per ceni including Austndasta), and 
accounts for close to hal f the Japanese trade 
surplus in 1993. but in terms of individual 
countries, Indonesia. Hong Kong and 
Singapore host mote FDl ihan all Eurupean 
countries and Canada, except (he UK and 
Netherlands, AndThailand, China, Malaysia. 
Korea and Taiwan all host S .3-7 billion of 
FDl. the same range as Oermany. France, 
Italy, Belgium, loixcmbourg. SwiUsrfand 
and Spain. And AustraJia hosts 5 21 biJlkm 
of FDl. mom than any other countries excepc 
the US and UK. This makes regional 
economic, pnfitical and security arrange 
mems in the A sta-Paeiflc critical to Japanese 
foreign economic rcladoRs and foreign policy 
in the 90s. 

At the same time as the post-Plaza Accord 

eveneas anpansion otJ^Mnese capital, was 
the rise of the ’bubble economy* at home 
in the second half of (he 1980s. both responses 
to (he changed economic enviroMitetH. Ihe 
^bubble' wax an inflalion of asset values, 
ipecl rtcelly land and stock pnees, that began 
In 1986 and ballooned through the mat of 
(he 80i. h was due to a combination of 


agraemMito wtahasi ibe doUAifl the foreifn 
eschanga oitfkei horawe the strong dollar 
tSd wt acoirMdy reflect the US ec o no m y, 
the Strang yen sent Japan uUO racession. 
leadmg to measurea to racase domeabe 
demand to fight recession, booai imports 
and prevent (hedollar siiriiiag too low agaimt 
(be yen. US Treasury Scemary James Baker 
had saidthai unless J^MO cut lu trade* urplua 
with the by increasing domestic demand 
the US would do notbir^ m stop the dollar’s 
fall. TV policy of increasing domestie 
demand wu enduned by the Maekawa 
conuniitee of expero. an advisory grrmp to 
Fnme Minister Nakasone, io April 1986. 
The conventional way of iftcreasingdorneffK 
demand wax to inercMC public expenditures, 
especially on public works. Since (hr 
government was in the midst of reducing 
domeaiic deb), ihi s was not thought a feasible 
strategy and moaetary policy beoame the 
Cavourk instru ment, pasamg the buck to the 
Bank of Japan (BOJ). 

ITie BOJ cut Ihe discount rale to a historic 
low ofl5perceM by February 1987, where 
ii stayed for two years. This led to lower 
imeresi ratm and resumpboo of growth, but 
also led to assets inflalion. Lower interesi 
rates dn not immediately lead to increases 
in fixed capital investment in a reeeauonary 
environmeni. Raiher, the response uf 
invcscnn to lower imerest r«es it to invest 
in assets such as stocks, land and tome bonds 
that benefit from such lower ntei Thus the 
stock and land price inflaiioa of 19R7«90. 
(he bubble ballcomng rapidly fuelled by 
borroar ed money, with both banks and 
corpora ti ons increasing thdr exposure. 

V 

Factor! beliiod Stscccvof Japmeoe 
Induttrik Policy 

Underlying the success of Japan's 
indvstnel policy-supported growth 
(iflduding successful usdusirial s^ustmcDts) 
were three fscuxi: (i) a particular pattern of 
govermnem-business relations; (ii) the 
keirrisu form (^industrial otgenisabon; and 
(iii> a partioilar patiera of labour rdaOons. 

Covcrameni'biisiAess relatiOAS in Japan 
have been charactensad by mutual co¬ 
operation of a partioalarkincLlthasnotbeen 
a case of aprivil^ed idtttcnship with certain 
4efrrtsueoQgloimiBsunlike»&ay.ifi Korea 
between the Park and Chun r^mes and 
cer tain chaehoi (Korean cooglomereies). Nor 
did S t sedi to oibitrese in eoapedtiofi between 
ketreuic Inthe eyesoffoesMe dl ktireisu 
were essertially treated ecfually. Rather than 
’pickiAg wianen* from 4 given field of 
com peotpri, the go v en yneW encou raged the 
'making* of winnen oh a gfobal scale from 
aficM of equally treatad ’^ualifien’ through 
a combination of expoaure to competitive 


Japan's poasiblc oompantive advantage, 
economies of scale and other relevant 
econotnic criteria. Promotional measurea 
were avail^de in principle to all firms (hat 
met cernin iranapareni criteria. 

At lew until the Tanaka AdipInistratioD 
in the 1970s, industrial pAky was largely 
left by pAiticians to career bureaucrats, who 
by and large remained unbought by the firms 
they came in constant and close contact wi th. 
So the sysiem did not degenerate into rem- * 
seeking from regulation unlike under 
regulatory impon-substituting regimei like 
India. Why pAiticiani kept their hands off 
industrial policy and how bureaucrats 
remained unbou^ tsa faacinating question 
explored by many students of Japan's 
pAi deal economy but it remains beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

Second, the Aeirein form uf industrial 
crganisaDon helped Japanese fitnu obuin 
cheap long-term finance from ibeir group 
bank, reap ecofwmies of scale, s^ead risks 
thraufh iverijficaiion and horizontal and 
vertical integration, and i long-icrm pers¬ 
pective. all of whkh help make production, 
pneing and R and D decisioiix thei support 
a high-volume. low-margin, high absolute 
profit, world market share-oricnicd strategy. 
The kfittUu have been key institutions In 
the acquisition of compelItivcness in mass 
production industries and in high-nik. 
advanced technniugy, capUol-intensIvc 
industries like semiconductors and 
computers. " 

Thiid, interlocking with the linii two 
charKteriitlcs of Japan's institutional 
framework and mMually dependent on (hem. 
is Japan's unique labour relAions sysiem 
consisting of lifetime employment and 
heavily bonui-ohented remuneration. Much 
internalionA aileniKm has been focused on 
lifotime en^kyment. However, this coven 
only a quarter to a third A the workforce 
and dees not apply to the nmority of sirall 
and medium enterprises. U also has several 
'natural* counterpiris.the most important of 
whkh is die system of remuneration heevily 
oriented towards biannuel bonuses tied to 
profitability and. hence. Indirectly to 
productivity. Bonus usually amounts to lour 
to five months wages, far higher then 
anywhere else m the OECD where one 
month's wage is the maximum.' ?ublk 
sector bonuses reOeci pn vate sector bonuses 
in principle, (hough not neceuarily in 
practice. TTwy fAlow the recoenmendttions« 
A the National Penonoel Agency. Every 
apnpg. meul-bascd industry unto ns negpti Ac 
Wtaierally and sign contnets. fAlowed by 
machinoy industries and then by othen. 

*nte bonus system and lifotime employ¬ 
ment sysKffl A largecorporations have many 
requirements and affoeu. Prom the managa- 
meiM pAM A view, bonus Implies wage bill 
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idolvdy pMcctfil «id eo-opMive 
indtturitf rdftiem Slice wortotind lulofii 
heve ■ t^nifkaoi n$3at is profitiliiSiiy end 
heftce io ee^opentieQ wMi the mestfemtt. 
Prool ft nUiciiil meero-econornk peini of 
vtew. tbe lyfttem tendi to niie tiie aetioftil 
uviDfft me u die propeneiiy to leve frcm 
large biemu^ mcremeiict ii higher than 
rrorn monthly ulariei. Thii bMu-oriemed 
remunendion »y»tem with it» wage Mil 
fleuMlity ii the necceitfy cnunterpait of the 
lifetime onploymeot lyitem. The latter, io 
rare, condura lo the accumilatioa of ekIIU 
ftftd eo-operatlve loof-ierm intre-flrm 
rdationshipft. EnterpriieunionUm ftiageinM 
AnglcvAmehcftn type i nchiitry'Wide UK KMU. 
fciafofcoft such inin*rirm ccKipenonn. 

Another counterpart of the Ufecime 
employment system is long wofhiAg houfi 
and limited wege hikes. After the first oil 
shock, working hours did not shorten. They 
lengthened with increiied overtime to mike 
full use of capaehy. In 1989. the Jftpenese 
worked an average of 2 .159 hours, of which 
254 hours were overti me. compered to 1.957 
hours (196 overtime) in the US and 1.999 
hours (167 overtime) In the UK. and ever 
less in Germany and France.* 

Yet another counurpert of the lifetime 
employment system Is the tenioriiy sywem 
fol low^ 1 n large corporations and tM public 
sector where, unlike in the US. people rarely 
changejoba and cannot shoot up th e corpora fc 
liddcr but only move up in small steps 
through their working lives. Under this kii^ 
ol system a senior worker will earn more 
than a highly qualified new managerial or 
technical recruit. 

A virtual requirement of tbe lifetime 
employmcni system is job Healbiltty and 
rotation within corporations. Unlike in the 
Anglo-Saaon countries and those influenced 
by them, where job deacriptiona are very 
dialled and narrow, originating in a prt' 
industrial enft system where workers only 
plied their own 'trade', a weaker in Japan 
anten a company not a post. He has to do 
whatever he is asiigited. Indeed, rtgular job 
rotation is dte rtorm as Is thorou^ in-tKiuM 
training. Companies hire fresh recruits every 
April on the basis of broad job descriptions 
andthe prendaeoffutureflexibih'y. Workers 
are expected todo multiple jobs; tMr annual 
prommions, increments and bonuses arc rsot 
affected. T^. combined with wage bill 
flexlbillry due totheheavily bomB-orwnmd 
system, raakea company adaptability 
li^udi&g Industrial adjusoneai that mu^ 
easier because they au> retrain people and 
reallocate tasks, with the back-up. if 
necaaairy, of ocher companlea in the same 
Uirtuu, dtus upgrading the aldUbaae while 
avoiding unernpioymasi L 

ITiii whole system is sbo made poasibk 
byihevaftsmanandmedhimiodMtry seenr. 
often lub^ontracton to large cocpor mi ocs. 


^nMMras a bA or sM iteerber m 
dm cfdawei Qii Kla yifl g off workera. The 
fyim has also been re la dv al y aaUe due 
to rapid acoooottc growth ow (he pott-war 
pnflml mmpaiTd m mh u rfl fi rn rr nmanlf i. 
even di iha I97Q| vd I980e. It has both 
facllltaied such growth end irtdustrial 
idjtisunea ai well as survived because 
of it 

VI 

ntemdtm oCNtoaltot U^afwtohig 
of Poet^war Syatm? 

This post'Wir system of ioduilriel 
orgsniaaiioa and policy b csrreaily facing 
fundamcMal chaJlengaa chm to a number of 
domestic and insematfonal devdopments. 
T^e tendency is to undermine the 'Iron 
Triangle’ of the Liberal Damocreiic Party 
(LDP), tbe bureaucracy aod big business 
which underpins ’lapan. lac'. First, the 
dtfac*yaar recession of I99l-^ following 
thecruhof the'bubble* economy,thelongoi 
in poat«war Japanese MiTOry. has shaken the 
system to its roots as it has not been able 
ID g en e / M e recovery aid r wc wed growh. 
The crash in stock sad real estate prices has 
hit the prorttabtMiy of a large number of 
Japanese banks and ftrms. ITk system of 
longterm industrial policy of amcipating 
and dsvelopini comparative advantage by 
Improving on foreign Innoverions with the 
support uf HITI’s aMnistridve guidance 
Is no longer working wed. Although the 
Japate«e have taken da lead m luxuo^ 
and fax niKhines In recent yean over their 
European and Ameri can rivals, this iradi* 
tional strategy of csaciHjp end overtake haa 
not worked In MvenI entice! arets such as 
computers, logic cMpa. tekcommuiucations 
and high>defini(ion television 

In compuim (he Japanese while trying to 
cMch up widi IBM In ma inframes and Cray 
in supercomputers, mtsiad out on the PC and 
genoril downsizing and diiinbvted data 
processini rcvohitiQiL la advanced chips 
loo, especially lofk cMps «id dedicated 
(cuttom) higiKvaiuechipa. tbe Japanese ha ve 
been lagginghdiiodeveo at (hey have gained 
dominance over tbe commodity chip, 
especially memory diip, market, lo tek' 
cornnuoicaiions again, liie to continued 
overregulaooo and ceaoalUation they have 
missed out cn the networking rev^tion 
(htt in.'*rTics chip, computtr, software and 
iriccams wishing and trsttnuision techno* 
logiea. Hiey have mitaad out on the over* 
the<^ (cdlutar) (decam revobnioA. 

And over the eouree of 1993. the US 
appevs to have r^ained Its technologica] 
la^ la ieformatiOA technology'based 
Indusfties with the revolution Id digtiil trans* 
mitsioAdiK 10 the ionovadoM in digital data 
e e m pr ei iiontachftolofy.^Jspan'sartalogue 
WflHleftMricn TV tedmoiofy is effectively 
gbsoism, Due to ibe engomg imegretson of 


ieformarioa lechaologlea whereby 
products are essenddly dif&reni 
ardutectures based oo common (or' 
ted) caraponanu, even Japan's 
stroifth in consumer daonmici ill 
by (he US lead in advanced chi^. 
and networking {Olntoci’s proposed li 
msion superhighways), Japan remaias 
computerised and networked than the USi 
even some European countries. Even 
automobiles Japan is on the defenuve aa i 
US auto Industry racovers. 

Increasing numberi of Japanese cor* 
porations are bong forced lo abandoa 
tradidonal approach of I mprovl ng on fg 
banc innovations and aimiog for vol 
and market share rather than proftt. They. 
increasingly adopting American itrat 
of leading*edge innovation and proflj 
motivaiicn and with them Iheir Inevit 
eoncomitanu of f 1 nancial, employ men! 
sup^y contract flexibility. The prot 
recession has already forced many maj 
eorporaiionstocloaeor 'downsiie' fact 
putung great pressure on the lift 
employmem system despite the cushion 
The ketretw system snd the smal I and I 
enterprise sector. 

Pressure to abandon the lifetime employ^ 
ment system also urigtnatet from the fa 
that III enabling condition—wage bill flexil 
bility duetothe bonuS'OrieMed remt 
syuenv<Hi being eroded by (he fact tha| 
bonuses are no longer so closely tied 
profitability and hence no longer provjdir 
the wage bill flexibility that (hey wt 
intended to. Thus such key institutions o] 
poai'War Japanese industrial organlsatit 
and policy as lifetime employment and 
krifrtsw system are under threat. In the 
three years there has been growing del 
in Japan over (he advisability of contmuir 
with (fadllicnal business practices. Bs 
Japan's burgeoning trade surplusesover 1 * 
and 1993 are not quite the signs of sirenj 
(has (hey appear to he. as we shall argue i| 
a moment. 

Second, the end of the long period 
Uboral Dcmocraiic Parry (LOP)rule andi 
coming to powci«if a coalition goi 
committed to funJumcntal political 
has created akew domestic policy climate. 
The coalition itself Is fragile and based 
only a broad commitment to pol itical reft 
Che specifics of which, such as how loi 
eketoreJ district boundaries, are bound 
create dissensions both among tbe 
lerviiive piities as well as between the h 
Sodaiists and other left parties on the 
hand and tiw conservative majority in 
coalition od right Socialists on (he 
In January 1994, the reform bill was 
in both Houses of the Diet bu{ only after i 
Upper House rejected It due to oppoail 
frm Socialists. The matter was resolvt 
and the bill passed in a joint sitting of i 
Houaes bur only after the Speaker Taki 






fBM ktervenetf ttt armw^ ■ cenpraoiie 
jtow ii ttethen Ptime MiHlKer HMofcawi 
«ad ni>«>oppodtk» LDP Wadw Kooo.'^ 

< TbebuicafreenwitisioiMfllOisyvteiB 
where 300oul of500 teati (down from 511) 
In (he lower bouse of the Dia ir single' 
member scuts. The rameiftlni 200 ie«s will 
he illoned to parties on a propoflicmal 
lepreicmation basis. The ejected will vote 
'only once. The under'iepresentation of m^an 
ifcas win be itdiessed under (he propose d 
new system. The rules oe political fmaineiDf 
an to he changed to tighten up on iUcpl 
donadoni. Company donations to politicians 
' ve still legal but (here arc more rcsoictions 
such as that (Here should be only erne 
Organisation attached to each polincian for 
1iwd*raiiing. Eaiiier a politician couM have 
multiple organisations so as to circumvent 
ceilings on donations to political ovganisa* 
dons. The Upper House of the Diet is to 
remain the same for the preaenL 
The present, mostiy nwlri*membcr (two 
ic sis member) district system forces 
candidates to compete igainsi nor only 
opposition party candidatti but igainKtheir 
•own party candidates for cnailmising their 
votes and (hus leads to tremendous pressu re 
to raise money and hence (o political 
corruption. This system tends to Mur the 
distinctions between parties on issues while 
focusing attention on candidates aitd puis 
Iremendous pressure on candidates to 
eultivatc (heir coniiinjenis through the 
building of patronage'based political 
nuKhines at constituency level. In fact, this 
mditionaUy Ll^'dominated system focused 
on candsdales and party factions ritiicr than 
patties and risues. facilitated the autonomy 
.ndlong'ierm penpective of the bureaucracy 
end hence, hi long'nnge pohey-makingand 
implementation capacity. 

Most observers see further political 
realignment ahead with the government not 
lasting its full term, aod maybe the emergence 
of a twO'party system with both parues 
bdngesaentially centre'fight in complexion. 
This may lead to the undermining of 
.bureaucratic autonomy on economic atd 
iDdustrial policy which has been an 
.underpinning of (he traditional Japanese 
industrial policy regime, as policy issues and 
Iprognmnves becomes politicised in a single 
member district two-party system, an 
tniernationalised economy and a changing 
world md regional order. The passage of the 
political reform bill in the Diet in January 
1994 mariu the beginning of botit political 
reform and domestic political realignment 
whh the consequences tor long-term Indus* 
nial ptriKy hinted at. It remains u> be seen 
bow the baitie between the leformers and 
the bureaucracy, Ng business and the Md- 
aiyle politiaatu plays itself out 
Hurd, the record trade surpluses with all 
Id mkjor trading pannen, especially the US, 
biS generated tremendous pMitical pressure 


OQ iipite M Oily redn ha M9h» 
alao (omadertake radutriaJ policy vd 
oegantariumai c htg e s thac urufacp ia the 
JspDMee pDSen of growth Did eaporti Tbe 
AMUiifyitan aod (he Jipaoeaedutribuboo 
system baaed on ka g Ha ai simply contracts 
that toad to exchidB oataden mt under 
■Rack ia US-JapDi trade edationa as la the 
Struciwti Imp^meeu Initiative launched 
under Prealderu Buah. The Japanese trade 
lur^us tn 1992 WD $ 107 MINm IncludH^ 
S M blllioo whh the US. The figures for 
1993 are S 120 billkm Did S 59 Mllien 
respectively. 

However, although (hia meant th« the 
iapineae have deep pockets so dig into (o 
regnin aiedinotogicii and competitive edge, 
it abo reflects dagnaM domestic demand 
which is D least psrtly poHcy-inductd as. 
for Mstorical reesoos. poKcy hre tended lo 
encoor^e saving over coeesmpikm and 
domestie infrastmaure hie been relatively 
neglected by the stnndKda of an afDueM 
coueiry. tt also reflects the fad that in a 
world receision. raw mDenal and foodstuff 
prices tend to fall proportiooatdy more 
sharply than manufadured goods prices, 
thus boosting (he aurplus of a manufeccured 
export-surplus country like Japan whose 
import basket tends lobe dispropottioriaiely 
dommsied by priruery products.^' However, 
the loss of competitive edge lo the US and 
Europe in key hWechaieei and thedetenora' 
tion of (he *qualHy' of Ks (rede surplus with 
the US. mod of ii coming from a subllised 
slow-growth indusuy Ii ke euiomobi ks. is an 
indicatioB of the unMyihi weakerung thD 
has taken place behind the trade surplus, 

Fourih. the endof the coldwer has brought 
US-Japan (rede tensions lo (he forefront in 
a way th« did not happen earlier and has 
alao kttfftH the stmegic importance of 
Japan to the US.'* Earlier American 
admimstretione. even the Bush Admims- 
trabon. has tendad to subordiBaie US-Japan 
trade frktiotts to the overarching need to 
maintaia the US* Japan political and security 
alliance, (he linchpin of the US Pacific 
securiiy architecture, in good shape. I( is no 
longer in much doubt that (he Clinton 
Admmistrinon will anach such importance 
to the latter in the pod-coU w» world, 
especially when Jtfwi'sreiitioRS with Russia 
remain ihe cookd anwrig Russian reUtions 
wUheny US ally. In rektiewn, thenew sera* 
t^c environoeM in a fhtid ad unc e r tai n 
Asia*Pacific region, due to tire greD uncer- 
lamties about the future courses of Russia, 
posi'Deng China and Nord) Korea, may 
generate presttre to sup up defence spen* 
ding, partially eodtiif Japan’ i free ride under 
(he US umbrella, 

Followii^ the conclusion of the Uruguay 
Round of GATT in DecDh^ l993Didtiw 
pasa^e of the NAPTTk Mil in Ihe US 
Congrcaajuai before (hat dmI Japtt*s record 
1993 siaphis with (be US. and the fDlurc 


of Hfo €3ntt0fr'1|oaifk«ia« pH|Klk.;i|i. 

Mfuvy 1994. (he OwMo AdniiM iwiaa' 

appean dawndnsd to iaetease pw Mure on 
Ja^ 10 reduce tu aurphtt ^ agreeing to 
numebcal dome s tic muket abarc quotas as 
wtU as by reforming HsdomeMcdittrftiatioe 
system and iaduDrial organisation. The 
renewal of the Supcs 301 clause of the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1 986 is a tign of increasing pressure although 
it will have lo be exercised in conformity 
with GATT rules. 

Japan argues, quite legitimately, thm 
numerical quotas are violative of trade 
principles and threatois to take the matter 
to GATT if foe US applies sanctions. thD 
the root ewie of the trade deficit Is the US 
budget deficii spiMing over into the balance 
of paymenii. and thD domestic Industrial 
organisaticsi is outside the purview of (nde 
policy.'* The upshot of the irrele dispute, 
however, is ki spilling over into donmQc 
politics, pollikiilng economic policy and 
leading to coniiderabk rethinking about 
regional and intemaiional economic rela- 
tiona, Japan's foreign policy and role in the 
emerging world order. 

R fth. (he ongoing d e mographic transition 
in Japan and Itt newfound affluence are 
pushing IndusiriD policy in a direction (h« 
tends lo undermine Ihe pillars of the post¬ 
war syDern. reinforcing the preuures of i(s 
tredingparmen. Japan's is one of the mostly 
rapidly aging populDions and labour forces 
in (he OECD. It is also one of the most 
affluent countries in (he world today, wiih 
a per capita income higher than (he US. 
HiDorically. it has neglected housing and 
public infrastrecture, encouraged saving as 
against consumption, reinforced by the 
bonus and lifetime employment system, had 
long working hours for the same reasons, 
and neglecied its environment relDive to its 
affluence. 

jyten are nevw strong domestic public, 
private and foreign pressures reinforcing a 
shift to public iAfraairuciural and environ* 
mentally sensitive spending, reduced 
w^ing hours, more Idare, more emphaais 
on consumption including imports and less 
on saving. Managements in foie post-bubble 
recession want to reduce woiking hours 
generally, especially overtime, to 1,800houn 
a year on average; (his will require massive 
investmeaCs jn aulonution, which In bun 
will be facilitated by the phasing out of 
lifetime emfdoymeat if such Is possible. An 
aging populDion needs much higher public 
spending on health and soda! security; a 
polliMad environment requires higher publk 
InveKmeni too. An afhuent and Mghly 
educated younger generation is more 
iniarested in cooiamption. leisure and the 
quality of Ilk filher than ausierity and tong 
working hours. TlKy are tired of paying 
pricea te higher than worM pricea for the 
sqme goods and servicea. International 












tedotiK CQtt nd iMfMMd fnbUc 
ipMHnt (oMtaBulMe |n>«ch «td ig po m . 

Steth, dM imwlBf of 

iapMMc mdyitnal producbom eapecUUy 
fti ^raid to the Adw P*d 6 c Rim doKdM 
briefly orlter. hie cremed ihe peuttii] (br 


CHAtt «dBi ttk, Mt CMpioiee «e 
tfai «ta«e fid y w ^d JuuiU niicd 


ocfavi^e rme riski. is (he 19flS-flS 


Peciflc in ceepome lo ihe cm erpen ce end 
coDM>]ide(ion of other refionil tndlBi 
blocc.** AJl thew ait changiaf the JipaoeM 
pot iticil economy Md Jipio'»iMemihoA^ 
relttloru and foreign policy. We utempt to 
iMch poeubic J^Me reaponMi and fubet 
iccnanoi for Japin'i intemirionil retmions. 

vn 

Jnpaa’i Fwdhle ReepOMce 
•Dd Future *7riiunrini for hi 

Intermitioiiit Ecoooauc RelitfoBi 
and Fordfn PoHcy 

There are leveni poMible policy reaponier 
to the ibovw ecommicind p^iticil ntuaaion 
by Japan. Very broedly apeiking, they would 
fall into (WO trajeeioriea, overlappuig and 
r>on<contradiciory. whoie reMliinl coune 
will become clear only over lime and 
dependijif upon how the world and Pacific 
regional litutilon evolvea. One broad 
trajectory would be that ofgrcaterintefraiion 
of Japan with the developed world eco* 
AORiiec combined with the itmgtbeMd 
centrality of the US-Japan alliance, poitibly 
complemented by a itronger Japaneie 
defence cap^lity' 

The other bro^ trajectory would be a 
greater degree of economic integration into 
the Asia*Paciflc area comUncd wtth (he 
emergence of regional political and aecurity 
architecturet. Thit does not necessarily 
preclude the US involvement in (he latter, 
ordtiplace the US-Japan alliance bM reduces 
its importance. In fact, the developed eco> 
Romies artd (he US alliance relationship 
would continue lo remain central to Japan, 
but within I more diversified web of 
relationships.'’ 

The appredcUon of tbe yen over I990> 
92 and again in 1993-94 to the range of IOO- 
I to yeiVS has affected the competitiveoeas 
of JapineaecorporaUons ngrdficiniJy despite 
their poll ti vc effect on impomd raw naienal 
coats. Japanese indutOy is erapkrywgiiiBgB 
of Gopj ng strategies (0 deal with the probletn. 
confounded further by receseiorti both u 

of an edge in key technologies." Traditionil 
streamllBing and cost*cutiing raeaaures 
appear, in msny cases, to have re^ed their 
llmiii, railing dte issue of continuum widi 
the lifeUise employment system. Mora 
compaiUea. now, aflvthiae yeuaof reccamon 
arAhm uffid profltaWhy. are enpbaiiring 
^| 2 kMUy rather dun mvket dtare in (heir 
%poJr strategies. unUki iraditionaUy. In 
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of pm ad acnu-fbiihed goods both from 
foreign producers ad ovarstei Japanese 
wbaidiarlei. Despite the {eUing off ^PDl. 
refocaUon of pans and componenu p(o> 
ductton. eapedally oflabour-imearive hems, 
to lower-wage rites by the ereebon oi itow 
foreign alTiliaies is also taking place. 

AttktiMmtammtkmrnmfnnmmt. 
Japaneae flmu are also mevu^ to reduce 
unit labour tnd nw material nets through 
increased producuvlty by way of htorcaaed 
auto mati on of operattons, They are alto 
progretrively pha&Bg out low and middle- 
techaology produces cither by relocation by 
PDf.orby vacation oftheM areas in favour 
of emergiAf industrial caunihc* like the 
Asian NIEs and A5BAN. and shiMng to 
bighvalueadded.Ngh tochnofogypfoducu, 
These tneasuro an in hermociy with both 
(be emerging Japaneae labour ihonage due 
to demegnphic factere, the biereasiiig stress 
on envirenmental and conaumer prosecUoa 
Md higher labour stendaide io lapencee 
induetrial polky. and the increasing ii^tply 
of cheap skilled labour in the dev^oping 
world. They are also in harmony wHh the 
need to focus rmancial. mchnoloficel and 
managerial resources to catoh up nd keep 
pace with the US in advanced lectoologles. 
Consequently, letemeiional tirategic 
alliances ie R a^ D with (be US and 
European compniea have boeo bwgeomng 
as had reergere and eeqoiiitioAs over (he past 
several years. 

These coping itrategiei heve broad 
consequences. At oneexiresneof (hit policy 
mix, Japen's tra^eciory would be (owanii 
relatively greeter integration with the 
developed world ecooomies even while 
expanding its linkagee in the AsiwPacifk 
loo in ebsoliice lerme. with the continued 
overridiBgcenirality of Am US-Jipan aHieoce 
in its iideniational reittioitt. Tfeiu a policy 
mix dominated by a taped vacotion of low- 
technology, laboar-ioionsive products 
combined with a rapid ihifl into higb- 
lectaDOtogy. capital-mtenaive induitrice with 
Japanese FDl going increasingly lo 
developed countries and Japanese cor¬ 
porations focusing increaslQgly on strat^ic 
aJliancea to develop new laclutoiogies and 
giio lends io Tried (US-Eunpe-Japan) 
markets as well as ocher developed marketi 
Ufce Anfiralia. coupied with a siren gih en ed 
JapeBeee defence capibiEty bmed <n Uiech 
filei iti oiii c warfare (early de t ec ti o n , con¬ 
cealment and iniaroeptioa) capabilities 
complementary to Ihe US warfigbiing 
iTipibililiw in the Pa ci fi c , could lake Japan 
on a t nj o ci ory of gremer iaaegretton with 
the We«. This could be mtenaiAed if OECD 
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growRi fkks 19 , if IheBusopMi Union I 
NAFTA remaiQ open. US4apan and 
Weston ndetenalonseaae aflsrthe Ur 
Round, the technolo|ical gap betwaaa 
devdoped and developing worlds ii 
and Asia remains politically unstable anAl 
new Russian nauonaliim leads to 1 
US-Ruasian rivalry. 

On tbe other hand, at the other 
of the above policy mis. Japan's 
would be towards greater integntioni 
(he Aiia-Pacsfk r^lonfincluding Aui 
and the Russian Par East). Iff^CDgrawtt 
does not pick up. US-Japan andintrvWeitoa^ 
trwte toiswni continue whilette Asta-Padfiff 
r^MQ booms and rivals North America and 
Europe in GN? by 2000 and narrowa ther 
per capita income and technology gapa. 
(Sifigaport. Hoog Kong and Taiwan are 
already at or approachmg OECD Inooma 
levels) exerting a strong pull effect 00 . 
Japaneae trade and PDt. new poliocal and 
security arraagemeots emerge in Asia, 
inckidingRussia an40una,cold war tenrioni 
between Russia on (he one hand and tbe U9 
and Japan on the other remain maoaM. 
then Japan could wMle malniainlni the US« 
Japan alliance, get far more econumicdly 
and poUucally integriMd into Asia in new 
arranganems bleated by or participitod Ifi 
by the US. The only thing that is extreoNiy 
unlikely is some sort of Asian bloc of (ha 
Malayaian-proposed Basi Asian Bcononlc 
Caucus type, formed to couMcrvall (he US; 
any regional security and Iniegratton 
arrangemau will have to have ai least the 
todt blcssmg of the US to be viable.'* 

What is likely is a Japanese copingstrategy 
and an international, economic and regloBal 
cn viranmertt, post-GATT and post-NAFTA, 
that produces a policy mix ihai falls some- 
whsre in the mi^e. Thus what it likely is 
growing Japantsc economic i nlegration with 
Alia throu^ irade and PDI relocaiiog 
industry especially to tbe fasi-growiag 
countries (after all J^wiese overseas inchis* 
trie) production is only 6 percent of domeettc 
production while the US ftgnre is 14 per 
cem; it can only growj.combmed with 
industrial upgradation into hi-iaeh activttiei 
and even tighcer imerpototrition of the US 
and Japanese economies through cross- 
investments. trade end technological 
alliances, all based on (he continuance of the 
USJapan strategic alliance in the Asia- 
Pacific even if a US-ble&sed (or lad) Asia- 
Pacific system of security and political 
undersiaodinp emerges. I 
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Bdiefe and Practices about Food 

during Pr^nancy 

In^rfications for Maternal Nutrition 


V 

As in many othsr countriss, pisrt art tradUiottat btU^s in india rtgardin$ specific food items a pregnant woman ^ 
skotdd or should not eat during prtgttaney and ahoui tiu proper amount of food desirable for a pregnant woman | 
for successfitt reproductive outcome. 

This paper reviews the empirical evidence available from communiry or hospital smdies regarding these beliefs \ 
as well as the reasons reported for these beliefs and the extent to whiek these are r^eeted in their food behaviour. 
Programmatic implications of the finslings are discussed. ! 

beiteflciftl. iJthough in « few commucitiee 


ALL loeieiiei htve tndieiMat bcliefi 
regvdini harmful nnd beneficiil fbodi for 
woDMQ duhjii prepiiAcy. Itee ire alio 
belkfi refardioi the opumaJ amouw of food 
(o be lakes during pfcpancy for I mecmfsl 
reproducti ve ouicome. llwie beliefs may or 
may not conform to (he modem biome^cal 
ooUooi about (he proper (ypei and amouw 
of food needed by pregnani women to 
safeguard maternal nutriilon. ade^uue 
growth of foesus and ufe delivery. Many 
Uudiet have shown thac the food (akeo ^ 
• large section of pregnane women in India 
ii deficienc in calork content, proieio tsd 
other Duinenis—a leading cause of maternal 
end child mortality. 

Three well known reaioof for low 
outriuonaJ status ofpeegnani women in India 
ire (I) widespread poverty. ODduennMbon 
igiinal women and female children in 
household food distribution and healthcare, 
ind (iii) lack or poor quality of anieBatil 
care. Whether or not (he beliefs and 
pricUcei regarding food during pregnancy 
are sigeificuu additional reasons for the 
low outntionil siatus of pregnant women 
and undesirable reproductive oulcome in 
India ia an important quesuos which has 
been hardly addressed by scholars. 
Anthropologists and nuiritioniua have 
conducted studies oo various aapeds of 
food beliefs and practices of pregoant 
women in Indian comnwiiities and hoepitals 
but most of these are limited by airrew 
disciplinary perspectives a&d have MM 
discussed in say depth Ibe possible effects 
of spedde beliefs on the dietary behaviour, 
maiemal nutrition and on reproductive 
outconse. 

Tbe present paper micapu to pull tofsthff 
infbriaation r^vsoi to the above ^icMkio 
from the available littrsiure. Iho beUef of 
^eating down'-^he belief that pregnaM 
womesiihooldeM Ims dun before pregMBcy 
or should not increase the did daring 
pftgnancy mainly to limit baby alas and 
avoid a 6fncult delivery—Is known lo be 
common in India and many other cauanics 


[Brens and Berg I9S9]. A crideal issue in 
pUnung and deli veringaubidoo and heabb 
services tbs are amrittcnally, obeMrically 
aitd culturally a pprop ri ate for pregnani 
women is whether this belief has a 
signifkandy harmful effect oo reproduciive 
outcome in India and, if so. whm should be 
and esn be done about it 

This paper will review in two different 
sections tlU food items wMch arc believed 
to be harmful and besteffclal in various 
Indian cooununhiea along with the reaaoni 
for these beliefs and the eatent to which 
these are actually precsised. Since these 
beliefs are ofteu essocisted with the 
eoAcepcaof *bo(‘ and 'cold* foods, an initial 
section will be devoted to the prevalence 
and iiuerpretatioos of Iheae c o ncepts lo 
India. Thm will be followed by s section 
on pica foods or foods that are specially 
craved for by prcgnsiK women and t section 
on the amount of food believed to be proper 
in verioui coramimitiei along with the 
reasons for the beliefs and the eateni to 
which the beliefs ere acLnally precdsed. 
The floaJ section will deal with the 
nutritiooal effecu of ihe beliefs and their 
programme implicatiosia. 

*Hcrr' A» *Ccao* taos 

Ihe concqxsof'hot'and'cold'foo^ are 
quite widespread in India and many other 
countries bm the uoderlyiog criteria for 
dassifyuig foods as 'hot* and 'cold' are 
often not clear. Although thcK leeau to be 
loom consensus regmding the classification 
of specific foods as ‘hot* and 'cold* tod 
the perceived ccoses|peo c e s of taking them 
in a localised populatioo. considerable 
varisaHio enistt la Ibis rcepect M only 
beeweee diffexot countries but alto within 
a country abd widtin hs various regions. 
Tlie siu^a in India reviewed for dus paper 

(iia in iDdian commuiiiiles food 
isems perceived as *bot' are offen believed 
to be harmful for pregna nt women end 
OMee perceived as 'cold' beUeved to be 


effects are believed to vary in different stagee 
of pregnancy and alto on individual phydeal 
constitution. Moreover, a fairiy common! 
ethoopbyeiologiaal theme In InAa Is that a 
baJanbe of 'hot' and 'cold' is necessary fof' 
body's well-being, and since pregnaAcy! 
generWes a state of 'hoineu', it is desir^le, 
to bring a balance by taking 'cold' foods' 
[Mathews and Benjamin 1979; Nlchterand; 
NIebter 1989; Pool I9t?; Ramanarnuithy 
1969). The divers!ly in food restrictioni and' 
prescriptions in difFereat pens of India lt[ 
often due to (he variation In the cJaisIflcabon. 
ofspeaficfoodsas 'hot' and 'cold* as shown | 
in Table 1. | 

There it a striking uniformity in the 
perception of all animal foods (eggs, flab 
and meat) as 'hot*. In some societies ihese 
are perceived as harmful rtot only because 
they are 'hot* but because they are believed 
to make babies loo large. Milk, yoghurt 
and buttermilk are perceived u 'cold' in 
Gujarat, Uuar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu 
communiiles but as 'hot' in • Kamaiaka 
community. In an Uttar Pradesh viJlagel 
clarified buRer (ghee) is perceived as *ho('| 
(but not eacessively so) and beneficial fbn 
pregnant women because It produces blood! 
and fives strength. 1 

Most rndts are perceived as 'cold' im 
Gujarat, Karnataka and Uttar Pradesu 
comrauniiies but sign! ficant eacqHiontcaistJ 
For cjumpie, in Kamaiaka communitiee 
banana, papaya, jackfniit, pineapple and m 
unnpe fruits are perceived as 'hot*. PruiUi 
perceived as 'hot* in Tamil Nadta 
communities are more in number (pepayaj 
piocapple. maDgo.jacfcfruil. groundnut ani 
palmyra f^t) than (hose perceived as 'coidl 

(cococuii sod cusisrd ^>plc). In AndhnI 

Pradesh commuMUes bsnana. papaya anj 
mango are perceived as 'hoi'; only fruie 
perceived as 'c^* is coconut. These seenm 
to be some gcMnl consensus in peicetvinJ 
papaya, piiw^ple andjackfrult as 'hoc' aoJ 
coconut as 'cold'. There also seems to bi 
a consensus in perceiving jaggery as 'hoi* J 





buc lugiir is pcfcdved as *coU' In a Gi^anK 
community and *hot' id a Karnataka 
community. 

Perceptions regarding 'hotness* and 
'coldness* ofvcfeuMes wy moretbaoSnoe 
regarding fruits. Karnataka commueuiies 
charKterised a fe« vegetables as 'hot* 
(eggpUM. biltergourd. ashgourd, pumpkio^ 
drumstick and bamboo shoou) but none as 
'cold*. In Tamil Nadu a few vegetables are 
perceived at 'hot' (eggplant, bocUegourd, 
beans, carrot, raddish, drumstick arwl 
potato) and a few at 'cold' (eggplant, 
bealegourd. ashgourd. pumpkin, radditb. 
tomato and sweet potato). It may be ooced 
that different communities in the same 
stale may perceive the same vegetable as 
'hot' and ‘cold* (e g, eggplant, bonlegourd 
aitd radish in Tamil Nadu I. Even in the 
same community perceptions between 
Individuals may vary regarding specific 
food Items. 

•Foodf rains form the staple diet for moet 
people in India. Perceptions about the 
'hotness* and 'coldneu' of specific graios 
vary considerably in different regions. More 
grains are perceived as ‘hot' than at 'cold*. 
For example, wheal is perceived in Aodhri 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu communities as 'hot' and as 
'cold' only i n a Gujarat commu nity. Pulses 
sre perceived as 'hoc* In a few communlilei 
(Gujarat, Karnataka, and Uttar Pradesh) 
and 'cold' in none. Sesame seeds are 
perceived as 'hot* in Gujarat. Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu and ‘cold* in none. 
Variebei of grains mt sometimes perceived 
differently in different communities, even 
In the same state. 

Spices and herbs arc perceived more 
commonly as 'hot* than 'cold*. For 
'aaample. in a Gujarat community some 
s^ces (specially, onion, garlic, chillies and 
fenugreek) are perceived as 'hot' andoone 
as 'cold'. In Tamil Nadu communities 
ginger and mustard are perceived as 'hot' 
and none as ‘cold*. In a Karnataka 
community, however, more spices are 
perceived as 'cold' (cumin, aniseed, 
amaranth and coriander) than as *ho(* (salt). 
There Is very little information on 
beverages. Alcohol, tea and coffee have 
generally been mentioned as 'hot* in a few 
communities. 

Wide variations reg'arding percep ti ons 
of 'hotness' and 'ctridnesi' in various Indian 
commu nities, as revealed in Table I. 
indicate that the underlying reasMU for 
perceiving specific food iteou as 'hot* or 
'cold' vary considerebly. Very few studies 
cited in ihi»pnperlMve •tteroptedtowMlyae 
these reasons. It is. however, clear that the 
concept«of' hot* and ‘cold* foods gerseraJ ly 
bear no relation to their temperature or 
pungency. Also the foods charaeteriied as 
'hot' and ‘cold' do not seem to posaesi any 
commoB eharacterisrics such at colour, 


taitiA «td tevt. IW Boei plMMUe 
explMdon of cat^oriiiat sone foods as 
‘hot* and some aa 'cold' ia most 
f n m fi Itr I [a ih ija Ilf I ki He j a i r ■ ij Mil ■» 
peoplebave Aoui the efibcii oiikh specific 
fbo^ have oe the penoo who eats Otem. 

Pool (1987) daboratea iMs ralatwidilp 
b his attempt to esplain the elaadflcaikifi 
of some foods as 'hot' aitdothenas 'cold* 
by a moMly tribal community b Gujarat 
In this community perceptions of the hot- 
cold qualities of food seem so be dorived 
from the disease which is thought to rewtt 
from eating too much of the food In 
question. For example, eggplant ii 
perceived as 'bd* hecaute of (he belief, 
perhaps based on some eaperimKe, that if 
a penon cats too Btuch of it hefshe will 
gd a skin disease (which is 'hot'); bananu 
are ‘cold' because too maay bananas cause 
coughs and colds (which are 'cold' 
diseasei). All diseases are not categorised 
as eithef 'hot* or 'coM' but there was a 
jtfprising unanioiHy among 4S informants 
in the way they tdcstificd 10 discaia as 
‘hoi' and dghi as 'cold'. TIms. all skin 
diseases (common in the community), 
which are supposed to include scabies, 
bolls, ulcers, measles, chlckenpoa. 
imaJlpoK, are thought to be caused by 
excessive heal In the body. The sources of 
this heat may be *bot' foc< envhoAmenial 
beet, lack of hygiene or 'unclaan blood'. 
RscpitiMry *■■■■■» . which iacludecoughs, 
col^. asthma, bronchopneumonia and 
brcaihlessneu. are perceived as ‘cold* 
dlMisei caused by excessive cold food or 
cold weather. Pregnancy and menstniation 
are considered to be 'hot* stages in which 
a woman Is vulnerable to hot food and hot 
weather, and particularly prone to hot 
diieaaes. It is ctmsklered desirable to 
adjust Ihe amount of heat In the body 
system to different levels during the 
various stages of pregneacy. In the early 
stage when the body is believed to be in 
I heated stale, women me advised to lake 
more ‘cold* food in order to avoid abortion 
and 'hot* diseases. In the third trimester 
women are supposed to need 'enough hem 
to expel (he infau* and ao should take 
more 'hot* food. 

Foods Bb^evbd ro w HAXimui, 

Table 2 w mraa rf a ea iWdcmadon avail^le 
from 14 studies which ievestigated food 
items believed » be hmsfuJ. It includes 
reasons for tbe beliefs and the extoH to 
whkh the bdiefe were reflected in actual 

behaviour. The populatiens atodies are 

listed rn the table In ilph*bftyal order of 
d>e slates to which belong. Most of 
the groups studied m* rorsl conummities. 
One of (hem (No S) consists of 500 molhere' 
who attended hospitals and cIlDics m 
Mysore, The Urgest tempie of woma 


VHwsyndOttb. Ae Tl) k dHwm 4wai 
dkahttofTaiMI Nadi (Pmro-Unci 19S0). 
Tbe ml Urgeat is a %MMupko of 1.106 
pre^tmn. lactadag md weaning women 
from 44 villages of Mahabubnagar dittrict 
of Andhra Pndeah (Jeaudaaon and Shirur 
i9¥^. These are the only two groupa for 
which tome quantitative estimates of the 
propoctwni of women who actually avoided 
sped Re food items are eviilable. For the* 
Andhra Pradesh irudy estimates of the 
proportions of women who believed 
spedRc foods as harmful vt slao aviil^le. 
Locality is not known for one of the 
studies died (No 14). Tbe beliefs and 
practices for different categories of food 
are discussed below. 

According to the findings of studies 
reviewed for this paper, reslrictioni during 
pregnancy In India seam to be more 
prevalent for fruits than for any other food 
category. The fruK that Is most widely 
believed to be harmful In Itsdla is papaya. 
Next In order of the! r reported harmfulnecs 
are banana, jackfruii a>^ pineapple. Other 
fruits which ere mentioned as undesirable 
during pregnancy in one or more itudias 
are coconut, eustird apple, dates, 
groundnuts, guava, jambu fruit, mango, 
melon, nuts and palmyra fruits. Twin 
bananas are believed to ^ undesirable for 
pregnant women in Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu for the fear of giving birth to 
twins. Among Ihe Bhil women of Gujarat 
moat fruits are believed to be. harmful for 
pregnant women In the third semester of 
.pregnancy because the fruits are believed 
to be 'cdd*. causing a sticky layer of ‘fat' 
formed around the foetus m^ing U stuck 
to the womb (Pool 1987). Pruil products, 
such as honey, jaggery4 molasaea and sugar 
are believed to be harmful in some 
commonities but for different reasons. 

Papaya Is re ported to be hanoful for 
pregnant women in both Ihe studies of 
Andhra Pradesh communities, all three 
studies of Karnataka communities, two 
studies in Tamil Nadu and one study in 
Gujarat. In sample surveys ccmducted in 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerili in 1971 (not 
cited in Table 2). 22 per cent of women 
in Aodhri Pradesh and 23 per cem in Kerala 
stated that papaya should not be taken 
during pregnancy. In both the states the 
belief regirdifig harmfulnees of papaya wu 
more conmwi among the upper income 
groop than among the lower income group 
[GRG. 00 date]. 

The moat commM reason given for 
avoiding pepaya during pregnancy li its 
cfuaUty^beiog'hot' and indu ci ng atertiop. 
Other reaaona. alao perhapa aiaoclited witi) 
'hotness*. Include causetien of uterine 
haemorThaie. white dlsdiBfe from vagina 
aisd diarrhoea. Behavioural evidence of the 
belief regvdlof heneRdoeea of pepaya, a 
widely ivallable multi teaioBel fruit In 




n of l.m MM ta wvtewed 

U hftrnful duha| 
pngnaey bin itfly 2 per cent ivoiM U 
durinf pngoncy [Iniudaon and SWnir 
19d01. ArDoag SOO wwneo iAlerview«d i& 
Kanwaka 3S per cent reported ivoidiMc 
[Khanum and Unapatby 1976]. P^ya 
aaama to be avoid^ during pregsaocy 
nkott widely in Tamil Nadu. A study 
aitiout t i^OO women from all districta 
Tamil Nadu thowi that 12 per cent of 
women avoided it during pregnancy 
[PeiTO-Utzi I9S0]. 

Ifl an attempt to find eaplaneiion for 
widespread avoideoce of papaya in Tamil 
Nadu not only during pregnancy but also 
after delivery, at puberty and during 
subsequent menstruations. Ferro-Uiui 
refers to tlw Tamil term for pepeya, papal!, 
which Is comprised of two parts, pappe. 
meaning litiJe child and ari meaning to 
destroy. The belief in the abortive power 
of papaya may be a corollary to the 
widespread belief that taking the fruit is 
closely followed by the onset of ■ due or 
overdue menstrual period. Pepeya contains 
e digestive eneyme, papain, which acts on 
protein. It is used for softening meat in 
tome pans of India but not in Tamil Nadu. 
FerTO*Uiazi thinks that the resemblance of 
papaya with female breast (recognised in 
Portugal and Puerto Rico) and a few of its 
other characteristics suggesting female 
analogies may be associated with the belief 
in its harmful effect on women. Such an 
aiiioclaiion wis, however, not mentiooed 
by any woman In the study sample. 

Banana is mentioned as harmful for 
pregnant women in both the studies 
conducted in Andhra Pradesh as well as in 
Gujarat and in one each of the studies 
conducted in Kemsuka and Tamil Nadu. 
Banana is perceived as 'hot' in some places 
and 'cold* In others, but it is uniformly 
btiieved co be harmful though the reasons 
for the belief varies from place to place. 

Jackfrult and pineapple are believed to 
be harmful for pregnant women in some 
communities and the most common reason 
given for their avoidance is that they ere 
*h«', often but not necessarily implying 
that they may induce abortion. Jackfruit is 
bel ieved to cause infection in both mother 
and foetus in Karnataka (Nichter and 
Nicbcer 1989] and to cause fltt in baby in 
Tamil Nadu (PerrO'Luezl I960]. Avoidnee 
of pi neappte in TainH Nadu illustraiei very 
well the behavioural variiiion that may 
eilit in the same state. In Madurai district 
of Tamil Nadu 96 per cent of women 
interviewed said they did not eat pineapple 
during pregnancy while 94 per cent of 
women in Kaityakumari r^erted to have 
taken it fredy. In Coimbatore end Nilgiri 
districts of Tamil Nadu almosi nobody had 



mrnf MiMe. The tfk befief in the 
abortive quality of pineapple was 
conobonned by an ayorvwdic physscLaa la 
Tamil Nadu, according to whose stahstks 
pineapple acu on the oierui of g-IO per 
can of all women and causes bleeding 
fPerro-Umi 1960). 

BggpUAt seems U) be the moet commonly 
proh i bited vegetable duriag pregnancy. In 
the studies reviewed for paper, neat 
in order of prohibitfoa are pvm^n and 
sweet potato. Other vegeUbla moMioned 
as harmfol are eshgoord. bamboo shoot, 
biaer 60 urd,bonletourd. betas, cucumber, 
drumttick, potato. ipiiiKK sweet potato 
and waiergMrd. ‘Dm of ite four studies 
conducted in Tamil Nadu and one of two 
eachinAndhrtPredeshlMabadevan 1961] 
and Gujirai (SRRT 1992| do not include 
say vegetable in the list foods believed 
to be harmfol during pregnancy. There 
does oot seem to be any commooaliiy in 
the reasons given for avoidance of 
vegetables. 

Among (he grsms. wheat and rkc are 
more commonly believed to be harmful 
than others. Wheat has been awmloned as 
an harmful item in Gujarat [Pool 1967). 
Karnataka [ Nichier and Nichtar 1969). Uttar 
Pradesh [ieffery et al 1969] and Tamil 
Nadu |Paro*Lui£i I960), iw^y becauK 
H Is *hoi’ and miy cause aboetton. The 
reasoAi foravoidioce of rice is more varied. 
)q the Uttar Pradesh community it is 
believed to cause abocikm not because It 
is 'hot* but it Is 'heavy* (*badi'). In the 
Gujarat community it Is believed to eauM 
a sticky layer of 'fat' anoad foetus making 
it stuck to the womb. In the Karnataka 
community beaten rice Is believed to be 
harmful because It causes excessive totidiy 
which results in infection both in mother 
and beby. In Tamil Nadu cold rice in water 
is believed to disturb the *hoi'*'cold' 
balance In the baby. 

Other grains reported lo be mentioned 
as harmful dunng pr^nancy in various 
commuaities of India include bengalgnm, 
horsegram, milki aod pulses. Ferro-Luzii 
(I960) found that m Tamil Nadu mi Iki was 
raraly eaten by higher strata groupt and in 
some diHrios it wai avoided by 65*90 pa 
cent of women ooly when they were 
pregDam. Hora^ram was avoided by 26 
per ceni of women only when they were 
pregnaM. Jesudason ind Shinir (I960) 
found (hat pulses were avoided in the 
AodhnPnd^ community only by a small 
pcoportioa of pr^tM wocnen. 

AmoQg the seeds believed to be harmful 
during pr^aancy. sesaate seeds were more 
con u nooty mettiooed than ay other. It 
has been repoiied to be so in Gc^arai fPool 
1 967). Karnataka [Khanam and Ume^y 
1 976; Rao 1 965 1. and Tmi N«lu (Domoiu 
1957; f^no-Luaai 1 960MO all three stales 


aoaaac ae^ ace bdfoved fo he'hot', 
ladndftt abartfon. Of (he t.l 11 women hi 
ill districts of Tamil Nadu intemewed ' 
in the study conducted by Ferro-Luaei, 75 
per cent ^stained from sesame in one ' 
fonn or another during pregnancy. In that * 
study sesame was second only to papaya ' 
as a food believed to Induce abortioo. The 
oil extracted from sesame seeds are ‘ 
widely used in India. However, seseme la * 
(he form of seeds is believed to be 
particuUriy ‘hot'. In Tamil Nadu seaime ' 
seeds are t^ghtof as being endowed with . 
special power of Ufo and fenillty, and of 
stimulating the ovaries thereby hastefang 
mteuriiy. Use reputed quality i( sesame in 
promoting menstrual ^scherge makes U 
dangerous during pregnancy. InTamil Nadu 
ihustard seeds are also believed to be 
abortiflclent but only by a small secriofi of 
population. 

la many areas of India large sections of 
population do not normally take animal 
fo^s because of religious prohibition or 
because (hey ere not affordable. Hence it 
is not unlikely that some of the survey 
respondents asked to name the food items' 
believed to be bannful during pregnancy 
would lend to exclude animal foods. 

Egg is reported to be a restricted food 
during pregnancy in Andhra Pradesh 
[iesudaiOT and Shlrur I960; Mahadevan 
1961). Gujarat [Pool 1967; SRRT 1992j. 
KimacakajKhamim and l/mapathy 1976; 
Rao 1985), Unar Pradesh IJeffery el al 
1989) and Tamil NadulFerro-Uiui 1980], 
MosI communities cited its quality of be! ng 
'hoi’ and inducing abortion as reason for 
its avoidance. In Karnataka il is believed 
to cause red and blue patches on baby's 
face and body. In Tamil Nadu the main 
cause of avoidance Is the fear of the baby 
growing lop big. It is also supposed lo 
cause the disease 'muccadalppan*. 
characierised by breathlessness or the 
symptoms and signs of pneumonia. In 
Tamil Nadu among 1.054 egg>eaters out 
of \J200 women interviewed. 9 per cent 
avoided eggs during pregnancy. Among 
1.106 mtaviewed in Andhra Pradesh 16 
per cent reported egg as harmful during 
pregnancy but only 5 per cent actually 
avoided during pregnancy [Jesudsson and 
Shirur 1960). 

For religious reason beef is taboo among 
the Hindus who constitute over 82 percent 
of India's population. Non*vegetarians In 
various communities, however, sometimes 
take chicken, goat, lamb or pork. The* 
commonly cited reasoo for avoiding meat 
IS its quality of 'hotness' which induces 
aboftiofl. In Tarn! I Nadu meat (usually pork 
and chicken) is believed (o be not only 
'hot* but alio 'Impure* (FerrO'Luzzi J 980). 

If taken during pregnancy, it can cause 
vomiting, skin disease and defonnJty. If 
taken a&r seventh month of pregnancy. 
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foenn cm |T 0 W tdo lifge. la Aadbn 
^radwh 11 pft cent »f wwm in wvl e wad 
< M 06) reported chicken u harmful doriof 
pio|Mncy and 2 per ceiu actually avoidad 
during pregnancy. 

Bah is reported to be harmful during 
pregnmcy in atudiei conducted in AncOira 
Pradesh [Nkhterand Niduer I960|.0^iaral 
(SRRT 1992}. Uttar Prideah (JefTcry at al 
19l9)md Tamil N^IFerro-Uui 1980). 
SMiily beciwre it la 'hot* and indocca 
abortion. In one Gujarai commuAiiy CPool 
1987) only dried fiih la believed to be 
barmful and In one Andhra Pradeah 
eommunky (Mahadevan 1961] only a 
coenbinarion ^ Aah and milk ia bdlevod to 
be ao. In tte Tamil Nadu aorvey among 
U00»oman99t were fUlKatara a nd a mong 
the latter 7 per cent avoided liah during 
prepiancy. 

Some women in Andhra Pradeab 
(Jeaudaaon and Shirur 1980). Cujarai [Pool 
1987: SRRT 1992) and Tamil Nadu IPerrO' 
Luezi 1980] an reported to bdieve milk at 
hmmful during pregnancy. Buffalo milk it 
believed to be more harmful than cov*i 
milk. Milk ia uaually perceived aa a 'cold* 
food.aometimea having an advarMOflecI on 
women * a hcnlih. Per ciampk, i n Tifldl Neihi 
it ia believed to produce gaa and eauae 
rheumatiam. Rettrictiooa againii milk 
pfoducu. nch aa yoghurt, buoermilk md 
clarified butter C^iee') are peihape mom 
common than agatnat milk. But actual 
avoidanceof milk and milk productiduring 
pregnancy for their auppoacdly harmful 
effect la not wideapread. For eumpk.only 
3 per cent of the total aample of 1.200 
women in Tamil Nadu r epoitad avoidance 
ofmilkandmilkproducuduriag pregnancy 
fPerrO'Luui I960]. 

Spicea in general iiebdieved lobe harmhd 
In Gujarat [Pool 1987; SRRT 1992] and 
Utiar Pradeah [Jeffery et al 1989) 
communidea. Moat of (he Kudica reviewed 
for thii paper mention one or more of the 
following spice a a a harmful during 
pregnancy: amaranth, chillieai fenugreek, 
garlic, ginger, onion, salt, sour ipicea and 
tamarind. The reason moai commonly cited 
fbravoidance Is their 'hooieaa* which induces 
abortion. 

Consumption of akohol among women 
ia rare in India except among triba and low 
Hindu caatea. The samples interviewed in 
two Gujarat communrtiea [Fool 1967: SRRT 
1992] include a substantial praportion of 
■women from tribes and low castes antong 
whom consumption of ricohol in (he form 
of toddy by women alio ia not uncommon. 
Toddy ia report ad as harmful during 
prag aa ncy in both these ftrahea became they 
ate * hot'. The only oiber study which 
meotiorKd loddy aa such ii from Andhra 
Pradrah [Jeaudaaon and SMrar 1980]. In this 
ahidy 0.4 per cent. 5 pet cent and 16 perceni 
of women among 'scheduled* castes. 
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Infonnicwo about foodi bebcvcd (o be 
beoeflciil dunitf pr^ancy it ten thn 
(hat about (hoae believed to be hermhil 
(Table 3) TWeceatydMa availabl e w ga i ih^ 
foodi believed to be beneficial hardly 
allow any fenefalimecL la fcnsil. itou 
that are perceived at 'c^ aie bdieved to 
be good for pregoanl women le om 
cootfiiUAity in OujiTK [?o^ IM 73 . ho wevcr. 

foodi are believed to be bcwdicial 
iQ fimt inmester aad 'hot* foodi in the 
third inmeaier lo dui eemiBuimy body u 
perceived to be jo a heated tfate dwmg flm 
tncnaater, lo third (nmeater body necdi 
blither heel to that the baby can be eapelled 
easily by melung the layer of 'fat' fanned 
aroia^ ti by'cold'food Milk.mlkprodwti 
and fiwu were believed to be benefioal in 
Gujarat, KarnaUka and Uttar Pradeah 
communiuet but in Andbtt Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu communities iheK were not 
meniKKKdassuch *nK ayurve^c system of 
medicine, documented in Oieroto^Sian/iiia 
recommends imlk. butter and danfled butmr 
(*fhee') forihe weU'beng of pR^MM mote 
{Sharma l9St] 

In one Gujarat coaunancy [SRRT I992| 
no spxifk food item wu mentioned by 
survey respondents at beneficial for 
pregnant women 'Hiey were of view ihas 
food itemt which were not believed lo be 
harmful for ptegnani mothert were good 
loc Ihem Existence of beliefs regardng 
beneficial effect of specific food items 
on pregnant women do not neceasanly 
imply Iheir increased ccnsumpiioo 

because they are uauall y relahvaiycipcnsive 

Only higher income group women are 
likely to ge( some advanugei out of such 
belief 

Id «ie commumly living in Tekngana 
region of AnAn Pradesh toddy*'^ unusual 
Item—wa believed to be beneficial dunng 
pregnuicy ln>depth inierviewt with SO 
respondents ranAmly picked from 26 
Hindu castes revealed that the belief existed 
among all tbe castes except brahtmns aod 
three other castes (Mihadevan 19011. 
About 16*32 ox of toddy etmsumed daily 
or frequently after fifth month of pregnancy 
was expected to help in »ntra>iiteniie 
movement of foetus and hence in its 
growth If Che new-born baby was fosod 
lo be covered with 'dirt* (possiNy vermu 
coxsoAS), nsother wu censured for not 
consuming toddy during pregnancy So 
most women actually dank toddy rcguialy 
daring pregnancy whether they liked il or 
not *tady dnnking was, howm rer . aregula 
habit amofti all adult men and women in 
that community except tbe four casiee 
cneaiioMd above. U is supposed to bdp 
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iKnripation end bive s eooHnf effM 
ptnicutirly daring summer. 

Cmviho kk Unusual Foau 


Some pragnent womei In Indit, as jb 
many othtf ret*OBi of the world, are fBportBd 

10 hive enviog forumuuAl^Aen biiiitc— 

. foods. Pour mjdies enong those reviewed 

fbr this paper i^ort the prevalence of such 
envlng (TiJle 4), In runi UtUr Pradesh 
some pcegnaot women have enving for earth, 
aih Itom cookiflf tiove <'chulih ’ K uncooked 
, rke. biuer foods and sweat things (Jeffery 
01 il 1949]. A mong500 mothers iofervic wed 
' ifi hospitals and clinks in Kamaiaka IB per 
eeitt stated that during pregnancy they had 
ihohabii of taking mud, clay, ash. Ume. nw 
. rke and charcoal. Craving for mud and clay 
was meotloned more corenonly than other 
items (Khanum and Umapaihy 1970]. In 
another Kanuiaka community a few women 
reported craving for small pieces of stone 
and limestone during pregnancy (Rao 
1985). Out of 50 pregnant women 
interviewed in a Gujarat community six 
'reported consumption of baked c lay <* m«j *) 
and tamarind sasdi [SRRT 1992]. There 
are reports of pregnant women's craving 
for tamarind in Madurai district of Tamil 
Nadu [Reynolds 1982). for clay in West 
Bengal [Mitra I904-07| and for handloom 
cloUi, slate pencil, clay, charcoal and Imek 
In ufispecifled localities [Raghuram 1975]. 

The craving for unusual lubsiancei that 
have no nulriiionat value is often referred 
to IS pica. The word is denved fnim latin 
eiegpre. a bird of fickle appetite noted for 
its habit of eating or carrying away all 
manner of extraneous objects. Pica has 
been reported tn all parts of the world and 
for all age groups and for both sexes. Bui 

11 seems to occur more characteristically 
among young children, women in the 
childbeaiing cycle and in groups suffering 
from dearth of food or from d^iciency in 
say important nutrient [Cooper I9SI; 

.Halstead 1948: Rosso 1990]. The 
.compulsion to eal earth including clay or 
other types o f soi I (geophagia) by pregnant 
.'women is very widespread. Clay has a high 
, calcium content but there is some evidence 
' that its intake in substantial quantity may 
leadtoanemiabecause it inhibits absorption 
of Iron In addition to other possible 
.contributing factors [Halstead 1968. 

K nieh ei al 1968], No evidence of such 
lionship has been, however, found in 
I India so fsr. 

AMOtnrr OP Pooo 

' Review lliereture ob food beliefs and 
^pncticei during pregnancy in India often 
jmeobona about ibe belief inihedeeirabiilty 
, of eating in moderation during pr^nancy 
ii|br the fearof haviDg • large baby causUtg 
fficulty la childbirth (Chatter^ 1991; 
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wMm pf te brtMvteyry 
imfBnbooi tod cbe extent te ^di ft It 
ehuffttc as a reivft of aoterttUl scfVKes 
end educerioQ provided by the gov ere m ca t 
and noo-govenuneot egeociea. Rve of the 
imdlea reviewed for ihU paper give some 
i nfomaiien on bel iefi repirding the amouK 
of food believed to be proper during 
pregnancy (Table 4). 

In thdr inteoitve ttudy of two villages 
in Uttar Pradeah in ]98^S3 knety et al 
(1919) noted a common belief that a 
woman*! Urengib can easily be sapped by 
pregnancy and that her diet should be 
supplemented with foods regarded u 
bcnenclal for coolness and strength. 
not ao much that the baby becames too fat". 
Many women said that the excessive eati ng 
results in such a larp baby that ddivery 
becomes difficult and even dangerous. 
Reaioni given for negative effect of 
exccaiive eating were, however, not always 
cofliliteni. Per example, one woman, who 
was initially warned that her baby would 
be too targe because she was too greedy 
regarding food, actually delivered a small 
lickly baby. She was then blamed for 
eating so much that "her lubes became 
filled with food and the baby became 
cramped". Very few informants reponed. 
however, any changes in iheir diet during 
pregnancy 

Ma|oriiy of respondents in Nichiers’ 
(lUbd) study of two ixJuks of Kamalaha 
in the I980t thought it advisable to eat less 
or some amount of food as opposed to 
increased amount during pregnancy. As in 
Uuar PraJcslr villages, the relative ease In 
the delivery of asmall baby was often cited 
as s reason but here it was reinforced by 
the belief that a large baby is not necesaanly 
I healthy baby and that in order for a baby 
to become heal thy it ihou Id have suffteicnl * 
space in the stomach for free movement, 
liie foetus is vie wed as growing in a "space 
occupied by food, gas and urine" and hence 
can have more space for movemenliffood 
consumed is less in amount, gome womeo 
said that the felt need for food is decreased 
because of less activities during pregnancy. 
The ma;ot reason for low intake of food 
by both prcgnani and non-pregnant womeo 
was their poor purchasing power but the 
tear pf difficu Uy in delivering large babies 
and the concept of the need tor adequate 
"baby space" for the foetus to grow healthy 
were responsible for some pregnant womeo 
actually consuming less their normal 
diet. I^riodic spot visits to iO pregnant 
women who stated they took less amount 
ol food during pragrumey ooaflrmod their 
statements. Moroiog sickness was also an 
iniportioi reason for limiting food during 
pregnaitfy. *niere were, however, a few 
woman who repotted Increased amount of 
food during pregnaocy. 
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Moil ofitepfopHUMnapoodenainoBi 
of 27) in the I9^S*92 stu^ conducted by 
the SEWA-Rur»] Reseerch Team (1992) in 
GujirW villigei said that they were eetia| 
leis during pregnancy than what they 
normally ale. The queriei regarding the 
reasons for eating less elicited initial 
Kiponses like "eldera lay ao** or the 
discomfort of eating normal amount of 
food during pregnancy. Further probing 
indicated two contridtciory belief! shared 
In the community: (1) increaaed food 
consumption by pregnant mother nukes 
baby too large and hence causes health risk 
for mother during delivery: and (2) 
increased food consumption by mother 
hampers the growth and health of foetus 
because the foetus and food share (he limited 
amount of apace in the abdomen <sitnilir 
tothe belief in Karnataka cited above). 
flrii belief was more common among the 
tribal group called the Vaaava; the second 
was more common among the two Hindu 
caaies. Irrespecilve of iheir beliefs some 
women reported that during pregnancy 
they were u nable to eat muc h because they 
felt leu hungry or uncomfortable after a 
full meal. * 

In a controlled study to ataeia the 
influence of a health education project in 
five rural oreos ofTamil Nadu with varying 
extent of MCH serviees, Mathewa and 
Benjamin (1979) found that in areas with 
no or very little services 3$ to 93 per cent 
of women thought that baby'a health would 
not be affected if they did not eat enough 
food duri ng pngnancy. Over three-quarten 
of women in those areas did not i^e any 
additional food during pregnancy. In area^ 
with better and longer services 71 to b3 
per cent of women thought that baby's 
health would be affected if they did not eat 
enough food during pregnancy. So the MCH 
services seem to have had an effect on 
women's belief regarding proper food 
during pregnancy. 

In a diet survey of 68 pregnant women 
in three villages of Kanauka. 30 refused 
to indicate the specific amount of food 
eaten by them during ihe last 24 hours 
because of (heir belief that being specific 
coold have an adverse effect on their 
nutrition [Rao 1985]. Most of the rest 38 
women ate Jess during pregnancy pertly 
due to their decreased appetite and partly 
with a view to restrict the size of the baby 
and avoid difficult childbirth. 

Two other studies iodicated wide 
prevalence of the practice of reducing or 
not increasing (he amount of food during 
pregnancy, of them conducted in 12 
villages of Andhra Pradesh found that 
pregnant mother's diet was no different 
from usual family diet and thal most of the 
pregnant mothers except a few who attended 
the neaity amenataJ clinic did not think 
(hat pregnant and lactating mothe rs required 
additional food [Karan et al 1983). In 
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iPoOtytf iBdl*. M per cett bf pceptfli 
woowB Mrtcted their Mke of lU fbode 
AifiAl tet »i X iMittlie ef prefMAcy Qiiftl r 
beeeaee they believed tbit mell bebics ere 
eesier to. deliver [Sood and KapU 1984]. 
Other reesoAi ^vea wtit evoidence oT 
lodigeilion eed advice of iDocherviD-law 
or indidonal birth anewUiMs. 

NtnemoNAL CoNsoQuoias 


podMfied ^tee the te i^Qa. e l«|e 
p topordoB of ha popotadooOBBol effort 
to |et their laiumuiB raqolroBeni of 
eawatiil aotrwnu of thdr tow 

poTcbeeiag power. la hooeebokl food 
dictrlbutioa. pnpma wonee hardly get 
aay apeciel coaeidetadoo. However, dw 
wid eip re e d prevalence of beliefi regardiAf 
fbed during pregnancy, eadeecnbed ie thii 
paper, reiaea the queitioQ whether theu 
have arty effect OB the Qutriiioitaiaatua of 


pregnam weneo In addicieo to that of 
pomty aed aex diacriminadon. 

The retell ve inadequecy of infonnaUoh 
Oft foodi bHieved to be beneficial ductrif 
pregoancy compared to thoee bdieved to 
be harmful may be due to inveatigalon* 
biaa to team more aboui food tabooa for 
tbeoredcal and practical reaaofta. However, 
even when iaveuigaiore were able le 
identify food itema which were believed 
by rcapondama to be beneficial or harm^ 


A number of diet aurveya among womeo 
in Indian commurutiea and hoapkala have 
ahown that the dietary iMakc of a high 
prepordon of them la defident in aome 
earential nutrienta. and that (here ia almoci 
univeraaliy no increaae of intake amoog 
low income group women during pregnancy 
(Bhardwaj at at 1990; Bhatia at al 1981; 
GopalM I98S; Karan et al 1983; Kaur ei 
a] 1982; Khanum and Umapathy IWi 
Mathewa and Benjamin 1979; Matter and 
Wakefield 1971; Nath and OeervanI 1978; 
NIN .India 1981; Nichter and Nichter 1989: 
Rao 1985: Sood and Kapil l984;Trlpathy 
el ai 1987; Waller and Wakefield I971|. 
17 k avenge intake of pregnant women in 
both rural and urban areas ranges from 
1.200 to 1.600 kcal per day. Urban woroen 
weigh an average of 43 kg prior lo 
pregnancy and gain six kg during 
pregnancy Rural women generally have to 
spend more energy than their urban 
counterpuft because in addition to doing 
household chorea they often have lo do 
heavy agriculuiral lasks. Rural women 
weigh an average of about one to two kg 
leas and their fatfold thickneai is only half 
that of urban women fRamachandrai) 1989). 

The deficiency of iron and a few oOmt 
nutnents in the feodcoewuned by low income 
group Indian women is reflected in (be wide 
prevalence of anemia among them both in 
their non*pregnam and pregnam condilion. 
The lepoftad prevalence rate of anemia 
among pregnant women fhsiernogkibin kss 
than 11 g/dl) ranges from 40 to SO per cent 
in some urban areas and 50 to TO per cent 
in some rural areas (i^eeUKiy and Ramd 
Rao ]992;Ramachendran 1989]. According 
to a receru report by an Indian Council of 
MedicaJ Research Tuk Force, the Nabonal 
Nutritional Anaemic Prophylaxis Pro* 
gramme started in 1970 for providifig iroo 
and folic acid aupplements Ir pregnant 
women hrt very llttk impact m reducing 
the prevalence of aneoiii [ICMR Task 
Force 1989). 

Hm deficiency in dietary iouke and Ha 
negative affect on the Butritienel stuue of 
low inporoe group women—both noo* 
pregnant and pregnant—can be acribuied 
mainly to widnpread poverty Abd tea 
discriiUfteilonaiainet women m hooiehnid 
food consumption. Although India has 
been virtually Mlf^sufficlast in food 
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for preguni women, it w«s difRcott for 
,/ihem to find out the eenial coniumptiOA 
of thece items. 

Aviilibk information indicaUi ihB milk 
end mlik products are believed to be 
benefidsl in some eocnmuoides and hannfti] 
IA ethers but since ibese are relatively eoetfy 
food itofu. pregnant women, at least 
low'income gnnjps. are liltdy to derive 
very little nutritional benefit because of a 
positive belief about them. For example. 


n U^i^Pradesh vil1a|8eMadktfby Mbfy 
etal (M9). "dais and village women ^ke 
said te a pregnant wo ma n requires foods 
locally dchned as thoac which produce 
bkxxiBd therefore sinogAl ‘taquai'Xaoch 
asm&k. fruit, and alee ghee (wMch is warm 
bur DOC excessively ao). ...yei few of our 
key tnformaou r ep orted any changes at all 
in their diets during pregnaDcy". 

A few of the snufies review^ for this 
paper report that beliefs regardiog 




pr eg Bi W women have nifitlve in^aot on 
their nutritional ntus.f^exam^. Nlchter 
aetd Nichter (I9S9) think Utat in Kamat^ 
vUlagea restrictions of the commonly eaten 
nutrienl'Tich drumstick. beDg&lgram, 
blackgrvB. groandnuu and others have s 
deleterious effect on pregnant wonven’s 
nuuitioe. According to Perro-Luoi 119S0)« 
widespread avordance of papaya (a rich 
source of viumlo A) by pregnant women 
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baby 


of women did 
t^iatirtocd 
aaooM#^ 
pregnancy 


Eanh, eeh from 
duAa (cocAmg Hove 
made ofennh). 
oncooked rice, Mner 
foods, awees foods 
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, I Mr vitmam A Md«*ey. BMrtovi 
lioaldl proWem throughout lAdii. It cm, 
boweuer. be observed from Teble 2 thK 
mofl^ the foodi believed to be htrmful 
Vi^ere actually avoided by MiuUI propoftion 
of women. Moreover, uima! foods which 
are believed to be hvmful for pregnaM 
women are often not accessible to many 
women either because of religious 
resuictiofli or because they arc not 
affordable. Hence, the beliefs regardint 
harmfulnen of specific foods for pregnam 
women in various regions of Ir^ia may 
contribute toward speciHc nutritional 
deficiencies among some localised groups, 
but perhaps do not affect significaMly tbe 
caloric and protein Intakes of a large 
proportion of pregnant women. However, 
this effect may be significani if any item 
ofthe staple diet of a community is believed 
to be harmful for pregnant women and If 
this belief leads to avoidance or reduced 
consumption of that item. 

On (he buis of a review of available 
i niemational I i lerature on food and nuirii ion 
during pregnancy, Brcmi and Berg(l9gg) 
have concluded that the eaient to which the 
phenomeiuin of "eating down" during 
pregnancy aciuallyiHxurh and Us effect on 
hirihwdghi arc not known, and ihai the 
extent to whtch nuirliion can affect foetal 
sire is not icIeaf'Ciit issue. However, they 
think I hat the evidence for the relationship 
between weight gain during pregnancy and 
binhweighi is more compelling than that 
be iween w eight gain dun ng pregnane y and 
difriculi deliveries. They raise a senes of 
policy and programme issues which, 
according lo I hem, merit further research 
and discussion before deciding whether to 
encourage "eating up" during pregnarKy 
and (f so, how to do that effectively for 
specific cultures. 

The review of literature on beliefs and 
practices in Indian communities presented 
in this paper indicates that the phenomenon 
of "eattng down" during pregnancy-^both 
in belief system and in aciuul practice— 
is quite eomnwn in India and may have 
negative effect on many pregnant women's 
nutritional level which is anyway low for 
other reasons. However, whether or not an 
increased consumption of food during 
pregnancy can lead to disproportionately 
large babies causing an increased 
occurrence of obstructed labour In India 
needs to be assessed carefully. 

Obstructed labour is known to be the most 
common reason for a difficult delivery and 
is one of the leading causes of maternal 
mortaltiy Indcvelopiogcounu)cs,pantcigar 1 y 
in Africa (Here and Meashem 1987: LisJdn 
1992^ One n^jor reaaon (/obstiuctedlabouf 
IS (he diapropoition bei ween the sue of foecus 
and the size of mother's pelvis. Tbe 
foetopeivic disproportion can occur in three 


peeUble (?) M pe»v» of reoMr. 
because of childhood Bahniihtioe or 
ebronological uodardevelopnieot may be 
too small: (ii) tbe b^ reay be too large: 
or(iii)acombinarioQorbo(h (Bremaand 
Berg I9gg). The shape and. to some eaiem, 
the size of (he pelvis am be ezpJained more 
by Qviriiiocial factors thao by tM>nDonal or 
goKtica] fMor (Stewart 1984). Maternal 
di abeies is the mou commonly cited factor 
for ditproponionaiely large foetus 
(macrocomial. hut metemal weight gain 
duri ng pregnancy. oiMmal |He*pregnancy 
weight ar^ maternal hei|k8 in Edition lo 
a few orher factors are also cited for such 
condition IGolditch and Kirkman I97g; 
Lazar et al I9g6|, 

UrtMA and rural women in India gain 
averages of «dy mz end five kgs during 
pregnancy respeciively and (he mean birth 
weighu of both urban end rural infants 
averageoflly2 7kgs|IUmachai>dran I9g9)? 

I n conaideratwn of krwdieury make duri ng 
pregnancy, poor pre>pregnam nutritional 
status, low weight gain during pregnancy 
and tow binh weight in India, the Indian 
Council of Medical Research has 
recommeoded that the dietary allowances 
for pregnant women should include an 
additional K)0 kcal and 10 to IS grams of 
protein diity. over and above the 
(ccommended iniake fortheage aitd weight* 
matched women during the non-ptegnani 
period IICMB 1984]. Hw government oP 
India has initialedeiuinbcr of programme» 
for providing supplementary food to 
pregitant women oMower socio-economic 
groups but a numherof recent surveys have 
shown that the impact of theae programmes 
have been so far ipjile negligible (India. 
MW 1991; Jam and Agarwal 1986: 
Jeyeebhoy and Rama Rao 1992]. Although 
the shortcomings in the implementation of 
these progrummes may be the mein Taclor 
res ponsible for their failure, popular bel lefs 
regarding food Hm pregnant women may 
have contnbuied to it. 

The evidence of widespread belief 
regarding the rcletiooihip between 
increased conrempeion of food during 
pregnutcy and difficult delivery does not 
neoeesahlydemonstnueihat (he prevalence 
ofobstructed delivery is very high in India 
at present or was so even in the past. The 
distressful incidence of a prolonged 
obstructed labour w ithout adequate medical 
care, even if it is rare, is likely lo generate 
fear which spreads quickly and survives 
for e long time in rural communities. 
Ignorance about other causes of obsirueted 
labour is likely to encourage the belief that 
it occurs maioty because of the large sire 
oftbe baby and that the baby becomes large 
because of increased food consumption 
during pregnancy. The available data 
regarding prevalence of obstructed labour 
in India is searte. In her comprehensive 


rm^ohneBOTel wwbi dlty indgveloidat»: 
countries. Uskin (1992) has cited only ono' 
hospital study of obstructed labour In 
[Basu 1977) which shows prevaleiKe MM? 
of 2.9 per cent—much lower than 
estimates for a few African communibe*..]^ 
M IS well known that in India and 
developing countries a large proportion ot'^ 
babies die within the first five years of ll^ 
because of their low hinhweight and ihik;.; 
maierAal malnutrition is primarily.v 
responsible for low birthweighi (Ebrahida I 
1987; Gopelan and Rao 1972; iejeebhoy 
andRama R ao 1992; Lechti g and Shrimpcoo 
1987; Raeiachandren (989). Also, severe! 
intervention studies in India and elsewhere 
have shown die positive effect of nuinem 
supplementation programmes during 
pregnancy on birthweighi and other 
reproduci I vt outcomes. I f they are designed 
and implemented properly (Brems and Berg 
19U: Dawn and Mitra 1990; Iyengar 1975]. 
Hence, ii seems reasonable to recommend 
Thai (he programmes in Indie lo encoursige 
"eating up" during pregnancy and to 
provide supplementary food to poor womea 
who cannot afford It should he strengthened. 
In addition, the health education 
programmes should take cognisance of the 
popular beliefs regarding food during 
pregnancy in diflereni regions of India end 
use innovative means to mimmisc ihdr 
negative and maximise their positive 
nutntionel effects. For example, in some 
communilieii. such as (hose in Karnataka 
INkkhter end Nlchier 1989] and In Gujarat 
(SRRT 1992). ii may be desirable to 
emphasise the usefuiness of mother's 
increased iniake during pregnancy in making 
the baby strong rather than large or heavy. 
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Froiii P«ripha7 to Caatre 

Tbni Morrison^s Sdf AfOnning Ficdon 


m 


TV racistimd ssxist structure cf Anerican society comparimetuaUses its various ethmc groups, denigrates the coioured 
as if^erior arid characterises^maie and maie as being located at dte margin and the centre rtspeefively. Toni Morrison'S 
novels explore a world ofinter- lockistgrystem of race, class and sex oppression which is seen asath real to Block women 's' 
psychological survivaJ. 


*1 WRnc for bl*ck women. We «it M( 
•ddresning the men, m eome while female 
wriien do. We ere not antcking each other, 
as both Mack and white men do. Black 
women writen look u things in an un' 
foigiving loving way. They are writing to 
repossess, rename, reown."^ Toni Morrison 
told an Interviewer. She bdonp to a group 
of writers in America for whom writing la 
a liberating tool, a subversive strategy and 
an artistic mode for self expression, Toni 
Momson, Maya Angelou, Alice Walker, 
Toni Cade Bambari. Oboa Naylor and Pauk 
MsnhsJl are exploring Ihiw the inteneciion 
of race, class and gender in the American 
society inlluences the shaping of Black 
lemale life. In the manner of Edward Said 
who exposed orientalism '*as a western style 
for domiuilng, restructuring and having 
auihoniy over the Orient,'* these writers are 
exstpsing the distortion of Black reality by 
the dominant group for iu vested interest. 
They refute the hierarchical orckr shaped by 
the concepts of centre and periphery md 
question the ideology on which the order is 
based. They are simultaneously ertgaged In 
the project of consUxtciing an Afrocenuk 
perspective and evolving an African' 
American poetics. In a spirit of self* 
affirmation they are Kcentuadng their 
distinctive features and eolebrattng the 
difference from the mainstream. 

Exploring the complexity of Black 
female experience in white America, 
MorrisoQ in her writing auempts to resolve 
the contradiction inherent in her African' 
American identity. Conscious of her own 
marginalisation within the context of (he 
mainstresjn she started valuing her peri* 
pheral existence because, 'll was deeper, 
more complex. It had a tenssoa. it rebced 
to the centre but wan't the certra.''^ In her 
novels Morrlaon explocea the interesting 
possibllides that her poslhoa offen. She 
told Salman Rushdie in a lelephofie inter' 
view: 

I am aotsure that word'negro' mesas, which 
is why I write books. What u a black child^ 
woman/friandribothcr? What is a black 
person? U seems 10 me thai dure are so 
maay things tbti iafbnn biacknesa One of 
the Boden qualltiea of bdi^ «l>frica»' 


AmerKM n the fksx. is be ftwdiiy, the 

corendkiima..' 

Her novels are an exploraiion of the 
meaning of biackneaa Wist does it mean 
(obe Black in white America^To be a Black 
woman in • white male hegemonic society? 
to believe in sn 1 ndigenoua African culture 
in a world that endor se s only Eorocentric 
culture! To strive for viiibUity tn a sociciy 
in whkh blackness aigmfles Invisibility' 
Moreover, she talks of ber writing as 
'arehaeolofical explorasioiu'. one ^ her 
major concerns hemg the rewriting of Afro* 
Amencan history from a Black female 
perspective. 

What interest does MorTisoa‘i wort have 
for the Indian people? What relevance can 
her wniing. emerging out of a specific 
ptiitical, social, cultural and economic 
experience, have for us? Considering the 
posi-cokeual vtuacion of the lodian people, 
the Afncan'Amencan experience end the 
pott'ColoBial Indian experience have 
many similarities. 7)10 tendency of the 
cedonned to imilale the colooisers and to 
cvaJuaie themselves from the coloniseR’ 
view point seems to Ian much after euam* 
iflg freedom The indinaiion to vaJidaic 
our thoughts and Ideas with refe rence to 
western i d eology reveals a need to reassess 
ouneivcs and to leclalni our own heritage 
and cultve. 

Besides thecornmonaUty (^the third wurld 
conaciousness. there is another factor that 
bring! Mormon's wririag close to the Indian 
exp erien ce t he issue of douMe oppression 
raised by ihc dalit women. Hie problem of 
double nafgiaalitarkin cmieed by the system 
oi caste and gendrr oppression is the same 
as the race and gender oppression in Amenca. 
like the daliix, the AMca^Areericaas are 
4 marginalised gnup. dw 'other' of (he 
domiAanr group and the women hence the 
'other' of the 'other*. 

Morrison has saidk "My wwk reriuires me 
to think abaot how Itee. I caa be as an 
AfncaO'Amencan woman writer in my 
geaderised, sexiialised. wholly racial ised 
world."* Quesiioaini the ^roccniric 
epiriemolcfy that casueisea all that is while 
and mrgUtaliaea the coloured, her conrer a 
li with fte AfricaihAacrieai pceacaee wbeb 


she feels is central to any understanding 0 
American literature. 

Born Chios Anthony Wofford. 0; 
February I$. 1931 in Lorain, Ohio, (1 
George and Ramah Willis Wofford, MorriaO 
majored in English at Howard and Comtf 
Lniversily. After finishing sctiool sh 
changed her name to Toni. She started he 
career as a college teacher and liter becin 
an editor at Random House. In 1962, ih 
joined a wn len* workshop at Howard when 
she began a short story aboui a little girl* 
desire for blue eyes. Ibis became the iheni 
of her Bret novel The Bluett Eye publlihei 
m 1970. 

The Bluest Eye. which exposes thi 
devastation caused by whi(e*cul(ura 
domination *n the lives of African 
Americans, aMiieved iremenduui succeu 
She went on to whie Suia (1973|. Song 0 
Solomon 0977). Tar Baby (mWBelovn 
(1987) and Jan (1992)—soaring it 
populaniy with each novel and by 1992 sM 
was hailed » a writer of national level 
Besides these novels she has written a shor 
story aboui imer*ncjal iclatioiuhip, callet 
"Reciiatir and a play, Dreaming Emmet 
based on the tragic lynching^ Emmett Til] 
Her critical essays, entitled "Playing in Bh 
D ark" (1992), first presented as a series 01 
lectures at Harvard Univereity, are her path 
breaking corknbuiion to the area of Black 
studies and posi-colonialiMn. ITie numeioiw 
awards she has received for ber wnicng, beai 
lestimoAy tu her genius as a writer. With het 
powerful narratives set against a historical 
as well as mythical backdrop, she has 
captivated the hearts of the common reader 
as well as scholars of literature. She eqjoys 
the unique di sUnctirei of both being a popular 
writer as well as an outstanding literary 
figure. 

Ihe NMxl prize awarded to her in 1993 
is a recognitk>A of het singular contribution 
in the field of literature, to (he cause of the 
downtrodden. It is tribute to a vmier who 
uiulaujiced by her nurgmaUsed posdion, (ikea 
great pride in her Black identity, values her 
ethnic heritage and inscribes her work with 
the rich cultural traditions of her community. 
Htough concentrating exclusively on Hip 
ariiculacion of African* Amencan expeh 
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her fietiofl. ihe reechei out to the ettite 
but more ipecilicatly io (he Mrd 
world countries. 

Louis Gates Jr. a weJl-known idtolar of 
Afncati'Ameiicao studies, reacted to the 
news of her Nohel pnxe by saying **iusi two 
ceotunes ago the African* American Uterary 
mdiilon was bom in slave-narratives. Now 
ourgreatcK writer has won the Nobel Prise. 
This stale mem draws attenriori to the Afrkaiw 
American literary iradition. which started in 
the form of slave-narratives and has today 
attained (he stature of high I Ueraiiire. Wriicn 
like James Baldwin. Richard Wrifhu Ralph 
Billion, Lan|$ton Hughes, Alice Waliter 
and Toni Momson have created a body 
litaraiufe that has distinct identi ly of its own. 

Morrison’H achievement makes one recall 
the earliest slave poet Phyllis Wheatley, 
whose poetic lalaat was questioned by the 
whiles who believed that Africans, belonfint 
to a suh<human species, cookl not posaibly 
participate in a cultural activity like writing 
poeoy. The I Sth century BurocerKric thought 
relegated Black people to a lower rung in 
the Great Chain of Being. ‘Hse idea that the 
African “species of men” were “naturally 
inferior to the whites” prescribed by thinkers 
like Hume and Kant went a long way in 
justifying the enslivemeni of Afncant in 
America. Southern plantation owners 
wedded to the pursuit of proru eiploited 
Blacks for their own vested interests. Slaves 
not only worked tirelessly for their masiert 
but were themselves marketable 
commodities. Young and healthy Black 
Kemele slaves, prolific in ctuM bearing, were 
highly valued lor their cipacity to “moke 
little niggers for Massa”. 

To assuage their guilt and to val their 
brutal exploitatjve actions, the dominant 
group perpetuated a number of negative 
stereotypes of Blacks during slavery, 'nse 
tong'Suffering Christ'hke Uncle Tom, the 
child'like Sambo, the loyal Mammy, the 
emascuiiiing matriarch and the wild 
seductress were some such siereoiyped 
images which have endured till today and 
Inflicted immense damage on Black people's 
psyche. Pained by torturous esistence of 
(heir slave atKcsiors and enraged by the 
denigrating stereotypes, many Blacks 
considered slavery as a dismal past best 
forgotten. Perhaps the most humiliating myth 
was that of the acquiescent slave whidi has 
been demolished by the numerous slave- 
narratives (hat recount the vali ant Teaistance 
ofslave-naiTvbvs to the irisiirutions of slavoy 
and tiieir perilous journey to free siaica. 
Frederick Douglas, WillUm Bra wo. William 
and Cllco Cruft and Hltriet Jacobs in ihetc 
Mtobiographica) narratives articulate their 
experience of psychological ami physical 
bondage and hi^ljght their longing for 
freedom. 

Toni Morrison in her novela records the 
jnumpht and coenplea ities of Black life from 
ihe painful past of slavery to the frusuaiing 


iiiiiirpd^n H«WfyflMaM,7heBh«i0 
fi>e a tale aboui a youttg Black giri's 
kinginf lor blue eyes, eunbies bow the 
tdeiogka perpeuaced by tiie ioatimtiom 
cooirolled by the dominaBi ^oup influence 
(he construction of Black wom en 's adf- 
image. It was W EB DiMa. theaoud Af^ 
American sociologisi. wbo first drew 
attention 10 the deeply rooted 'double 
consciousness* which afflicts African- 
Amerwan caistence. He writas: 

..iha Nefroisatfittar70i aoa.banwiib 
« vdl sod gihcd wMi aecoad sighi in tUa 
American world, a world which yiekli him 
no aetf*cooaooiMaa. but only bo him 
see hieur If through do fmelaniiin of do mho 
world, h is a peculiar seaaaiioa this doable 
ccnsciousnca. this sense of alweys lookiag 
m one's sdf through the eyns of others, of 
measuring ene'i soul by tte tape of t world 
ihei looks on lo amoaad ce nagnpt sad pny * 
Has ideauty coefUcicauaed by the stigma 
uf race can 1^ to psychic fragmentsilon. 
Robbed of anccwril herkap and cut off 
from raocs for aeveral fenerations, the B lack 
Amencans are ofien deluded into thinking 
that the dominant Mkology is the only valid 
ideology. The Anericvi media sells a white 
way of life to its mulU-ethoie society. 
Thraugh golden hauad dolls. Mary Jane 
candies and an enormous ranfs of cosma Ka 
promising vriute skin and bkmda hair, the 
dummaM group «ells an idaal of beauty that 
IS beyond the access of the mfaionty coloured 
groi^. Parcots inadveitaMly vaJidale this 
idea as they fondly prtseM btue-eyed dolls 
to their impressionable children who 
insemaliae w^iie values end detpise their 
racial features. V anous Black women wniera 
and sociologiaa lake Mtya Angelou, Joyce 
Ladner and Michelle Wallace have 
poignandy described their first agonising 
confronistion with their own blackness. 

The mass media, the education system and 
other cultural agencies over which the 
dominaM group has coniiol are the chief 
meaiM of conveying ideologscal messages. 
Iliese iiWJiutions perpetuate the values of 
the dominant white race and reanrorce the 
stereotypes about Use ntinoriiy group. These 
stereotypes are socially constiucted images 
that are one-dimensional and distoited. 
ftcola. the young protagooist of TV Bhtesi 
Bye. has insemalised the denigraied image 
of Black women and the idealised concegr 
of white beauty, hence she believes that the 
absence of whiteskio and blue eyes is ceniiil 
to her’ugliness'. Ihe idea of physical beauty 
Is accordtiig to Morrisoo,‘'pcobebly the most 
destructive idea in human history and 
titoughi".’ It does not occur either to PecoU 
or to her mother Pauline that the scale they 
used for measuring beauty was not applicable 
ID the African-Ameriesi^ b’^***^ ^ their 
diflereu racial kleruHy, collins has poinicd 
out; 

From aa Aftoccairk perspeenve, wtnaaa'r 
beauty is not bmed sc 1^ on physical criteria 
bacauee oiad. aplrli. aad b^ are aot 



aiaairaemsofiadMdBaifuldielrPimdont. 
ftn ai i) li ft arifcini l in 111 il it hai wit mciiahig 
iadiymdart of the group.’ 

Morrison’s novria prasem a world of 
iniarlocklftf system of race, clau and sea 
c^pressien. wMchUseehesaOtfeai to Black 
women's paycholoflcal wrvival. The raclsi 
and sexitt suucture of American society 
coopartmenuliees its various ethnk groups, 
deoigraies the coloured as inferior and 
chamcieriaea female aral male as margin and 
centre, lespectivdy. 

Bucks as 'Om* 


The structural device of TV Blurir £>« 
deAly exhibits the use of theeducation system 
as a site for iransraruing ideologies that 
objectify Blacks as the 'other*. Pilere has 
argued that the education system of Ihe 
oppressor, though ostensibly humanitarian, 
is used by the oppressor '*io preserve a 
profiiaMesiUjiUon’’, He points out. 'indeed, 
(he intecests of the oppressors lie in changing 
the conscioutnesi of the oppressed, not the 
situation which oppresses them... for Ihe 
more the oppressed can be led to adapt to 
that situation, the more easily they can be 
dominated”.* The education system should 
aim ai awakening the critical faculty which 
wuuld lead to the obllienlion of race and 
class dliiinctloni. The oppressed, 
dehumanised by the oppressive system they 
live in, must leam to see "themselves as men 
engaged in the ontological and huturical 
vocaiinn of becoming more fully human'’.’** 
TV Bluest Eye begins with the text of a 
school primer reader 

Here is the house. It li green and white. It 
has a red door It is very pccay. Here ii the 
family. Mother, Paths, Dick and Jane live 
in the green-and'whiia bouK. They are very 
happy..." 

Young Black siudenta confounded with 
the poverty, racism and consequent chaos 
In oirir lives, leant to assoaate beauty and 
order with while Americasii and ugliness 
anddisorder with (he Blacks. Educaiioothcs 
becomes an obstruction in the process of 
positive self-construction and effects a 
submerged consciousness, Morrison is 
cooiemptuous of those black women who in 
(he process of liberation have erroneously 
decided to side with the oppressor. Pccola 
is depicted firmly entrenched in the ugly 
rekJriyorbersurnxcndinga.Thewhitea eUh^ 
look at her with diuaste or dmpty look 
through her. Derided by hercolourconscious 
school mates for her blackness, despised and 
ignored by her parents, sbe develops a 
procarlout sense of selfbood. Omologi^ly 
insecure, she is doomed to fragmentation. 
Her eveaual mreat iaio Iniardty leveala her 
pathetic inMIity lo cope with her hoeule 
cnvironiDenL 

Exploring the dyntintci of racUm and 
eexiam, Morriaoa does not Hmit herself lo 
an indiconani of the dominant white claas 
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tad comSmMty. M the 
rtkatkwly expoiM intrl'ncffm, ouie 
Miiik*. toita mual dme'iod iDMit 
Tbe ttviMK of culiuni impenalum U • 
tKiortlM Kcm (o lave iffectsd MemiOA 
gieeily. She contlmio herexplontioaof itie 
eoMcqucpeee ef culture>coaAiA In SuU 
(1973) end 7^ My <19S2). **Hlfher 
educakm for bUoki u i wtue of time « 
belt, truly tkHructlve it wont.**'^ Bddbert 
hu Bfued SuU lod iidl ne. (he prottfoniiu 
of tile two wvels, alleoMc tbeniclves from 
their community ifter ic<|uiring hi|ber 
education. Indeed, Sula bemoeni (he km of 
nelihbourhood Utau ei the doie knit mill 
(owri (ranifonni into ''aeparete houiei with 
lepme tekeviiioni and leperete telephooo 
end lea and lew dropping HoMver, 
both Sula end Jedtiw conidouily reject the 
viiiwi of their communliy a they eet out 
on a 9 ueai fbr mI f-dafinitioa in lenna of their 
dual African and Amerkan identity, 

In Tar Baby Sorbonne educated Jadina 
attempu u identify heredf with the whim 
bui ihe cannot obliierate the feci thet her 
aulhenticity lia in her AfrKin dcecent end 
(be weitemiad image ihe projects ii a Calae 
image. The episode of her encouMer with 
an African woman who repreienti *^11 
iovelineii and life and breath in ihe w ortd" 
reveals her inner contredictioni. She is 
unnerved by (he con(empi (Mi woman 
driplayi towards her and contiAues to be 
haunted by (his vliion. Thii *'woman’i 
woman (hat mo(her/siiter/she’'’* cmbodia 
the African-American aesthetic for beauty 
which is not baaed on phyiical criteria at 
explained by Collini. By conatructing (hii 
aeiihetic, Morrison provides a point of 
resistance to the system of domination that 
denigrates Biackx and indicates a move 
towards lelf-empowertnent. This self* 
confident African woman with a majestic 
gait ii in Morrison's vision of idf' 
defined and self-empowered Black woman, 
who while endowed with a adf-afUrming 
Afrocentric consciousness. Is comfortable In 
(he Eurapeanenvironmeotandbecoosesihe 
cynosure of all eyes. 17111 woman with 
tremendous self iiteem offars a powerful 
challenge to the exiemally defined images 
of Black womeo. She represens hence a 
definite step towards geoeraiing an 
Afrocentric feminist eputeraMofy. 

Female presences abound in for Baby. 
The 'night' women and the swamp women 
collectivciy'thrcaieQ the weitamisad Meodty 
oTJadifie. The (own of Eke steeped in BlKfc 
folk traditions is set as a contrast to (he ufoao 
life*ss^ of JiKhne. Bu( Morrison it not 
making a aunpKick aauament like AfAca ia 
the source ef ill good and Biaope (to some 
of all evil. She is awve lhai everytitini in 
Black culture is not worth hanging on to. 
*niare is a need for diaeardi rig cerittn sspecti 
and esmehing li wltii something from the 
modem Americaa cuKare. 


and oparesdfy moWk Afncaa-AmericiBs 
ancestral conecalona are of supreme 
algnificaBce. Pibie in Sct^g of Soiomon 
(1977), a powerfol culnire bearer wbe 
inepina and guide* fufilkiMO inMi queM for 
idcntiiy is one of ito noet unforgeoahle 
,cMions of MomaosL Ab aaiitheeis of her 
brother Macon whose aok Mm In bfe is 
material progress, she represeals 
conDectadoess wHh frenUy ad with te past 
Ilia fesnale co ftrMi i tit y (tai she has made 
with her daighier Rebe and grand-datighter 
Hagir is iptrKually rkhaad bMacei freedom 
wttheonnectMfi Inberconmnaenitowaids 
(he survival and whoSenns of hercoicrmmity 
mate embodies a 'wooiaaifi''* viann. 

By reclaiming (heir pan African- 
Americans are leiratog lo cwne u> lermi 
with this painful period in their history which 
seemed to them heal forgooen. Black history 
is now being re*iaierpreied from the 
penpacriveof AfrKin*Anierkansas subjects 
rather tiian as ehyects. The emphaeii is oe 
the ttbteats (hit lie b aneM h the historical 
facts which will u nrav el the 'interm lives' 
of tise slaves. For ddvmgiflio the subjecti VI ty 
of Rfures in hisiocy whM more suitable 
mode than iiieriry fictioni 

lUvcuoMST HreroaiOKHureiY 

Momsofl bnidy lakea up (he project of 
revisionisl hisiorsograidiy in wntmgBr/oved 
(1997). This ^Idxer eweid wiming novel 
is centred areund the factuM account of 
MargarM Gamer, (he fugitive sieve mother 
who killed her infant daughter to save her 
from *1he scdhmg hall of slavery'*. Ihe 
Incldeni is widely reported and discussed in 
February irtd March amraef The Ubemor 
in I gSd. Tskmi jot (he broad outline of the 
event, Mormonutos mcourae to imagmatioo 
as she ddves into (he inner recesses of (he 
minds ^ the (rsumatised slavo in order to 
discover why (hey acted a* they did. She 
makes Ml toempttoeaaaiQeihe construction 
of Black subj«(ivtty in (be conteat of the 
hemoos institution of slavery. 

Wititastrongdesireto discover whattngk 
stories lay underneath the numerous 
imrrMrttedyavesofB ta di people in America. 
Morrison reeurrecis the dead daughter of 
Margaret Gamer and makes ha qucaiion the 
orda tiutt necessitasd ha untimely death. 
Ka prejeef is to sigii^ on those ordinary 
Afrtcao-AjneriCttS wto tod resiated the 
udmoMi cppreisioa of slavery in ways wMch 
could Boc be de em ed heroic in cooveononil 
(enmbui w ere h ero ic ncv atlrt a aa . She write* 

i 1*0 Bltfk hnioiy (hose painfol stone* which 

have bees bypassed ^ (he cootroUera of 
htopcy. Muu^ (oaceeptexisiaguaditioBa] 
MOory written by (he wUtea as abaoluie and 
uoquestioubk. Morrison quoatioos the 
paradigms on nWh hi al cri ca l 'facts* ware 
coiutnieied And perhaps even more 
sigaifkantiy. she dMibenealy ferens ha 



toor^Oing cKpcrieiwes of tiieir 
frem whicb tb^ were suffering a 
amnena”. 

*'h W 0 not a story lo pass on”, she 
M (to end of BefoiW, **10 titey forgot 
like ao unpleasam dream during a 

^ua highlighting the dUemne 
Idling I story that wu not meant to be 
Tht story tluH begins in acme pain 
remembering. Moreova it is also the 
of the nameless.- *'Disremcmbered 
unaccounted for. she cannot be Icat 
no one II looking for ha and even if 
were, how can they call ha If they don' 
kfww ha name? Although she haa claim, 
ato is not claimed**.’' Rewnting the hissoty 
of those who have been invisible in ti» 
existing history, lo rememba (he namelesa 
and the forgotten is a difficult task. Yet (hey 
have (he claim (o be a part of hiuory. (toy 
need to be accounted for and (his is (he (ask 
of revisiofflti hisioriogripher. Morrison's 
rermnda at Ihe end of the novel of silenos 
and anuKiia hence Is u Marilyn MoMay 
poiots out. **10 ironic reminda that dm 
proccaa of consciously remembering noiooly 
empowers ut to idl (he difficult sionea ttol 
mutt be passed on, but it alto empowers us 
10 make meaning of our individual and 
collective lives m well".’* 

Morrison once pointed out ihai she 
dqiended heavily on the 'ruse of memory' 
fw (wo reasens; 

One. because u igniies some proeeM of 
invention, and two. baause I cannot tmsi 
(he liimture and the sociology of otha 
people to help me know (he (nnh of my 
own cuhural sources.'* 

Through the school (eschcr's racist j 
anthropology Morrison condemns (be 
r epre i en toticn of Blacks In the dominant 
discoune. Sethe is enraged when she beers 
him instructing his neptows to write down 
the human and animal characteriatici of ti>e 
slaves. Ha decision to nin away ligittBea 
her rejection of the slave holder's 
epistemoiogy and oi assoiion of ha own 
humanity. The stories Sethe. Baby Suggs. 
Nsn, Ella. Paul D. Stamp Paid and oCben 
toil contribute lo (he re-writing of history of 
slavery from toe subject posi lion of African- 
Americans. 

The devastating experiences of slavce 
during the MkkOe Passage from Africa to 
America is anotba period of history toat 
needs to be written. Cruelly snatched from 
their homelead and dehumanised aboard to* 
slave-ships, the slaves suddenly as 
unexpectedly w ere co n fronted with toe 
of displaf’mefit and rommodiriestinn 
Morruon likens this trauma to deatii 
make* Beloved in one section speak u 
aurvivor from a slave-ship. Wi(h the aid 
literary aestoeik. she invokes (he entire 
of intonse suffering i^Bie Middle 
EmphAsising ihM M* mrrjer 
Morrison has said: 
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M !■ (lie BiM wona cotnotogf m i peicwe 
IL realAy it not conUlimird by ny Httmy 
pCBdeceuon ui wetiern cuIuir. If my work 
it 10 conOom «rctlky unlike ttiai .received 
mtlky of Itie west, u mutt ctMnnse aod 
taim^ infurmebOA dncrcdited by llie weal- 
diicrediied MM bectuse ii It not me or useful 
or eves of tome reeltl vekie, but boreuer it 
it mformeuon held by daendited people, 
leformition diimitied at 'iore", or ’‘poeeip’' 
or “magie” or ‘^iKimeM" ^ 

Her novels inntpon ut into a world in 
which there are flyii^ Black men< blind 
horte men. iwan^> women, tpinu and even 
a wild woman living naked in the forest. In 
Beiev^ no one <)uetliont the idea of (he 
|hoi( co-habiung with $ethe and Denver, 
becaute her appearanee wat not a violatton 
of African religion and philosophy. The 
mode of magic reajitm racilitaies the 
presentation of an alternate reality, 
dbcitdlted by the weM. By effecting '*b 
poetic irantflguratjon of the object worid" 
tba repretted history of slave women Is 
made intelligible. The device is used with 
great tuccett by Morrison to critique 
hiMoriogrephy. Magk realism which is a 
pMl'modem device lakes an uncapected 
(um in the hands of Momson to emerge ai 
a componeM of African-American poetics, 
since it becomes the means of creating an 
African world* view. African cultural 
traditions thus are integrated into con* 
temporuy western literary tradition. 

In her novels Morrison relocates 
CQOcaptual agendas and introduces a new 
consciousness. The conteai uf her writing 
viKt out of her position which provides her 
the Interesting possibilitica of'^descredited'* 
knowledge iiuersecting with Eurocentnc 
epistemology. She has pr u b l eroatised the 
peradigntt of knowledge aa conceptualised 
by the west. The fabulous world she presents 
inhernovdsposnilatea abelief in an alternate 
reality in which spirits can cohabit with 
human beings. She blurs the boundaries 
between past and present, hetwe a i (he spirit 
world and the material worid and by doiog 
so she simultaneously revisions history and 
valklaSes a set of assumptions rejected and 
trinalised by the west. Her position lends 
to evoke shocked responses from those 
readers who have Intemalised a Eurocentnc 
world*view. "Ghosts! Do you mean (e say 
she actually writes about ^wsis/'eactaimed 
an eminent professor. It is not the vali^ty 
of ghosts that is the in^onani issue but the 
respect that is pven lo a set of assumptions 
tbal may be difTerent from one's own. 

Feminist conccnit like female self- 
realisaiion, motber-dau^er relationship, 
fnendship between wwnen and contmujuly 
bonding are central to henvniinf. While the 
aUterly bond baween Claudia and Frieda in 
TV Biweii Eyr empowers them to fight racUl 
dengration, PecoU's allcnat ion from family 
and commutterresuKs in her psychic 
fragmentatlordBUd explores the friendahip 
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^KUhood. Xt.te cod of Ite aovol. 
Nd Mddito RiUK d» vilueonier frMtdMp 
with Stall in order to dlipene th» pty boU 
of depreuion Umk had enveloped te for 
,ye«i. rreien c e or ibience of wpporu^ 
cofiunooltioe or women Criendi. iccepunce 
or ftijeciioo of Iheie nippon tystefn oAes 
decemne die Hvti women diMCten. In 
The Bluett Eye Pecoli's ontoloflcii 
'intecuriiy' iriiee out of the abcencc of 
nurturioi flfurea acound her. UnltkeCtaudia. 
who lurvivee un»c«hed under (he *1016 
lystem. Pccdi hai no filter to share her 
proMemi with. Soma of (he moM lyrical 
scenee in Momson’s novels are Ihoae which 
reflect joyous harmony between mothers 
anddaighiers. Pilate, R^andHegarsingini 
( 0 |etherai they fothroufh their daily chorea 
In SMji (if Sotamort and Seihe, Denver aod 
Belov^ ikadnf with gay abandon in Beloved 
reveal an intuitive closeneu that bonds the 
women together. In both the scenes harmooy 
and joy are conveyed through muiic and 
rhythm. These women are weighed down by 
sodooconofflic problems but ai these utopian 
junctures they seem to transcend all pata as 
(hey unite to create ■ beeutiful world of 
(ogeihcmcss. Communities of women In 
Morrison's novels act as npport systems 
faciUtiting the survival of Blart women in 
a hostile environment. These communities 
though replete with differences and 
complexities represent! specific cuKum and 
a specific value system. Whai is refreshing 
abMl (hem is that they are presented from 
the subject position of Morrison as an 
African* American vmman. Their terms of 
assertion are determined by a discourse in 
which they occupy the centre and not the 
margin. 

Morrison's communities of women, 
through their act of nurturing, hdp in restoring 
an off •centre individual to (he centre. 'Rius 
Sethe. broken by (he disappearance of 
Beloved, needs Denver, Paul D and the female 
community to heal her and restore her to 
wholeness and self'afTirTDttjon. With the 
loving care of Denver, the support of the 
community women and (he coKem of Pad 
D, she has to lean that she waa her 'best 
thing'. 

Wbereu Alice Walker j n her receiie novels 
tends to take a radical Afrocentric (eminin 
position. Mofrisoo whileadvocaimg African 
cultural values is also conscious of the 
complexity of her situttion ai Aftican and 
American and therefore explores the 
dynamics of culture conflicL The strong puU 
towards the dommant culture's commercial 
values Is a major thenm of Tor BoPy. 
However. Morrison presents no vi^le 
•KcTTMti^ (0 the urban quest for upward 
mobility. The endiiig of the novel depicting 
Son runolag "lickety spur Indicaiei Ids 
dlscniaaglcmeiK from the Tor Baby but (he 
compoMilen of Ms briar pMch la not revealed. 
Ukrwlie, Nadine's deiriny remains hidden. 


1W a^ eadedBen af bar nevdt tdae Tar 
Baby and Seng <^Sokmm save her from 
Ml^ Mo dm trip of manHamg or showiog 
idsaJioic dhsEtioaa. and M (he saruc dene 
leaves the scrip! open for (he leadff 10 make 
his o«m conclusions. 

Questamsg the coapMbfli^ of African* 
AtBericaa ielf*eipreasioa and suodard 
Eniliah. Morrison umo Black Er^llsh for 
efTecrive rve repreaeniMnn. The laBguafc 
had CO be true to her oxperleBce. To predict 
a werld'View that ts distinct from (he 
maiattrean. she oftas takes Rcourse (0 black 
dialect. Black fdk'^each used by her 
re s o na tes with expeneace dus is spadncal ly 
Afro-American. In her hands language 
becomes a powerful mol la the construction 
ofBlackfemak idauity. With die 'etymology 
of Africanism' she tranacends (he lir^sbc 
barrier arising out of gender and race dif¬ 
ference. Hence expressions Kkc *HM)ai you 
know goodr. '*nti hm Settle..." "Don't 
eat no whites of egp‘' place the lexi in a 
space dial is differsM hum the mainstreaffl 
American wniing. Laf^uage has power, and 
Morrison uses this power 10 her advantage. 

The richness of afSohmoa, Brfoved 
aod,fazz Iks in the plurdity of atones which 
togettwr provide streagdi to (he mgjor issues 
ineorporated hi the novels. Anticipating a 
participatory relabomhip. htorrison endows 
her work wuh an oral qaality. Hen is a 
eonaciotis enterprise 10 sustain and evoke 
oral traditions which ire a p«i of her cultural 
heritage. The text hence is aoi just a wrinen 
product but a performance act wMch forcibly 
diou response fiom the reader. Moitison 
wntes inco her narratives the "pieces and 
spaces so (btt the reader cmi perridpete". 
The oral mode she uso enbodiee a dialogic 
form inviting (he reader to respond, to 
question and somerimesevaa toadd hit own 
script. In Jati one wonders about the 
mysterious wi Id woman who was rescued by 
Coidea Cray in a pr^nani cond Kw n. After 
delivering the child, whom she refuses to 
nuTK, she disappears agwn into the woods. 
Doesshe represents the a g on is ed uaumttised 
blade womm who becaaae of her Inhumaa 
degndttions has become 10 peycbdofically 
fragmented that she haa loet loudi with 
nahty? There is also the mysterious narrmor 
of the novel. Is h the wice of the book? Or 
is it a diaembodied griot articulaiing Black 
experierwe afier slavery, the experience of 
moving to (he cities whiefa hdd out infinite 
poaaitaliries? 

Morrison evolvca an AfikaD-Atnerican 
poetics by integrming cnl tradriion ento the 
wriooi. She (hereby also p r eser ves African 
oral Hmry and htsiorical heritage. It is not 
wirhooi tt^ficaoccthm MosriaoQ's critique 
of hiswriogriiqiy is preaented through 
"ipeakffly (exts”. ^ Thaperfonnative aspeci 
of opi nameion. whidi is as cntdal as the 
itacy-iaUing itsalf, istatih m ihrtw^ icanas 
Iska Baby Suggs' aarmon m (he dearing or 
the scene tiui recalls (he naadff of Belo^. 




Sadie's beatt-feadering cry *TM. Ndoo^ 
Nonono" typognpltically evokeaenlKy. Ong' 
can almost hear ihe ri sing crescendo 
as she pathetically tries to Mien heragenQr 
over her children. 

Morrison's tragic stories diiplay tha 
complexdimensions in wMcb Black womn'i 
idantity is stivetured and (he way they: 
negniaied or subvened thdr probleinille 
position. She boldly subverts ihe tradhloiMA 
literary comfort of the reader who relies on 
Eurocentric I itervy indiiionasshegenerMf 
an African-American poetics from her 
specific soclo-cullural milieu. Her wntii^ 
because of its orality. pluiility of stories and 
(he fusion of esoteric and materid eooiei 
very close to the Indian Literary tradition. 
Motion's work hence has an immense 
appeal to the Indian consciousneat. 
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DISCUSSION 


‘The FlrstCountry rf Sodali 

Parish ChittopaOyay 
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WE read wiih considerable iniercK Hircn 
Multerjee's piece on (he ex*USSR (BFW. 
March 26). piaydoytr for the ex-USSR 
hu all the paaaion and rhetoric that this wdl 
known parliameiKarian—perhaps (he beai 
(be Indian communist movement hai 
produced—used to marshall in his argumenu 
in parliament. Mukerjee holds that 
''sociitiam" in the ex-USSR—the "first 
loetalisi ecu nry”—hai “failed”, after having 
wccumbed to a "couMer-rcvoHition”. Subject 
to "ceaseless, ruthless attack from the enemy 
involving immeasurable pain and hardship", 
the syMom. Mukeijee acknowledges, had 
many "limits" and "even crimes in policy 
execution". After all. "force as a factor of 
basic change cannot be wished away". It is. 
however, wrong on the part of tht Left. 
Muketyee opines, to fnr^ the immense 
achievements uf ihis "soctalism" that, by 
"storming heavens", made toiling people 
into a "claimant lo die Throne". 

Admiring as we do hts passkmate defence 
of what he believes to have been the "first 
socialist country", we may be allowed to 
make a few observations in this connection. 
Our observations, lei us add. will be endrdy 
aituaieJ within a Marxian framework, 
employtng the kkaa and categories as they 
appear in Marx' s (onpnal) tests, even (hough 
die subject under study is eminently practical. 
‘Oils is. we believe, as n should be, inesmuch 
asnoionlyfhefulen of (he ex-USSR claimed 
(hat (hey were Marxists, hut also Mukerjee 
himself declares thsi he remsins an 
"unrepentant communist". 

*nie basic premise, on which Mukerjcc’s 
whole argumeni is based, is that the ex- 
USSR was "socialist”, which of course 
"failed”. Intereaiingly this is also (he point 
of view of (he bourgeois scholars and the 
world-wide bourgeois media. WKh us ihis 
very premise is in question. The 
ipotepersons of the ex-S^iet regime of 
course asserted, at least beginning with (he 
late 1930s. that theirs was a socialist regime, 
in the precise sense of, as Sialio put it. the 
lower phase of communism". whole 
communist movemeni, that is, the parties 
affilialed tothePiird International, accepted 
(his assertion txiomaiically. The basis of (his 
asaenioft was a double identiiy: capikaUsi 
ownership idenci fted with private ownership 
(in the means of production), the tauer 
idemirted with individual ownenhip. Thus 
the ex *50110 ^okeapersons daitned that the 

jurkbesl sbelitiMi of private ownenhip in 

the means of production and their transfer 
to the hands of the sane and the colkctive 
ferni meant (he abdJtion of capitalism and 
ipso foetc the eMbliahment of socialism in 
(heir land. In other words, a change in (he 
juridicalJbngpf ownenhip in (he means of 
p(Pdi«^ was laken as s change In the 


(capitaliil) rehOon of production i(aelt We 
(h« this is nodai^ start of sunding 
Man on bis head. 

Now Marx holds <1159. I$7S) that 
ownership teUlioni" by defitutwn juridical 
rdMions arise hom and ve an expreision. 
but noi (he basis, of (he relatioos of 
production. (Stalin argoed (he contrary in his 
"philosopbicar (fescouree of 1936.) Secondly, 
within a parttoiler owncvihip retotiom (here 
could be different owoenhipPrivate 
ownership as Ocdividiia/ownenhip is but one 
specific formof capitiiiaownenhip relation, 
ihesniiial form in which capitalist ownership 
appears ((tkiog ova ihis form from (he pre- 
capitalisi era). Mirx shows at Jeng(h. 
partjculoly in Capital. Vd 3. how. AcUied 
by the ne^ of accumulation, bourgeois 
ownenhip form changes in course of 
capitatiim’s evolution, leading even to the 
"abohiion (subhmacion) of capi tal as private 
properly within (he capitallM of 
producooe Kseir. In the French version of 
Capiud, Vd1.MarxgoesiofarasiDeiivUa|e 
the tendency of capKalitt ownenhip to • 
SMgfeowie^ip ova ”io(Bi national capnal" 
01 certain stage of capital's accumulation. 
Let us also note that In Capiial. Vd 2. and 
laier in Ns notesen A Wagna's *iex(book". 
Man posils "siMe" as "capital!u'Mhus the 
juridical (rensfaof ownership of the means 
of production to the stitt has nothing to do 
with "social" or '*iocialist" ownership, ai 
Sialin and his successors woukl claim it to 
be. **500111 owDoship" in Man is ssngily 
direct appropriation of the means of 
production by society Itielf. connitutirig 
ownersh^ relation uria socialism, where, 
by defiMion, there is na state. Capitalism 
is not abolished sad socialism is net 
ertabiished on die basis of the juridica] 
iransformation of (individual) private 
property into state (and "ediecUve form") 
property—the bask rationale of Soviet 
Mcislism. samiTwd up in Stalin's report on 
(he 1936 Constitution. Cnns be ca m e the 
rationale of socialism witfaStahn's successors 
as wdl as with (he v poke ap erioa s of all ihe 
communist-ruled regimes (ill now and 
acc c epted as such by "pregmatk" .vholirs 
Md the uncritical pirtKMns d these regimes 
in the worW outside.) After all. as Marx 
observes, an old social oeda camot jurt be 
'^Offslatad awaY" (1867), aod a new one is 
not ushered in by will, as something 
"0bi(my” (1857-58). 

Hew. then, dees Men envisage soeialisre 

(which Is the sane as conmunism m Marx, 
the same mrety only parsing through 
different phases)? ioMAa the ess ence of 
capUalism ties in ‘‘seppncfen** (epposttion) 
beiweai the immediate producers and the 
conditioni of production, in the same way 
the essence of sedaUffn bes in (he ‘button” 



ofpmdueersandihecoodUionfofpfoducUen, 
creoing a "society of free and lasociMed 
labour (1857-58; 1861-63; 1865). It is a 
"union of free human beinp. ...maaten of 
their own social movement" (1867; 1857). 
Leaving behind the ‘^a^hrstory of human 
society” (1859) people start here as 
"universally developed individuals whose 
social relations are subordinated lo their own 
conectlve conird" (1857-58). The capitalist 
socrety yields placate an "associuiori” where 
the "free devaopman ofcach i I the condition 
of the free ^velopinent of all” (1848). With 
"eolketive production" here, *1he labour of 
the individual Is from the start posited as 
social labour" (1857-58), and. naturally. any 
mediiUon of products (uf human labour by 
commodity (money) form it auionuHically 
excluded, just as wage hbour, symbolising 
human servitude, ceases to exist. Similarly, 
ihis‘'frceaftnciaiion"is absoluielyincompai- 
ble with rtate. by definition i repressive 
machinery. (Hence'‘SoviallM State” or "Slate 
ScciaKsm" are contradktiom in terms.) 

It IS immediately clear that socialism in 
Marx’s profouitdly emancipatory sense and 
"socialism" claimed to have been realised so 
fv are disjoint sets: there are no common 
ekmeMs between them. Nay. even the stage 
(hat IS supposed to i mmedtately precede, ata 
prepare ihe society for socialism—that ii. (he 
"proletanai organised as the ruling clais"-^ 
was iwer realised in the post* 191? Russia 
(or any whereeJse in the pMi-October period). 
The authors of "<3reai October" (Mukeijee) 
sysiematkally undermined and ultimately 
(feuroyed Ihe indqrendenl organs of self- 
rule created by ihc immediate producers of 
Russia on their own during (he preceding 
eight monUrt. the most important being the 
sovieu and the factory committees. 'Hiese 
authors indeed installed a dictalonihip in (he 
name of the proletariat. It was. however, a 
dkiaiorxhip not of the proletanai hut over 
the prekianrt (and (he peasaniry >—a ’'jacobin 
dktatoship. adictacorAip afta (he bourgeois 
image", as Roca Luxemburg so propheticall y 
observed in her otherwise sympathetic 
af^nisal of the Botshevik endeavour (1918). 
Il was m absolute monopoly of power fwt 
of the proletariM but oft self-recrultlng. self- 
proclaimed ’‘vanguard" over the heads ofihe 
labouring people and claiming to know and 
represent the intoests of (he labouringpeople 
hena thsi these people thonselvei. A wdl 
known historian writes; "All power to the 
soviets* appeared to be a reali^ on the 26(h 
of Octoba. 1917, but rt was mostly powa 
to the Bolsheviks in those sovieu. TTie 
procedures of parliameniary reeponsiUlity-^ 
of (he cabinet lo the central executive 

comrehsec and of the laoer to die eoagrass 

of soviets and (he dectorato-^asted scarcely 
six mon(hi...‘niroagh the tintle-ilale 
elections and the coRtmunsst party isciphna 
the whole syttem of lovieti and executive 
contmiUees was reduced to an idmi nistrative 
md propaganda auxi liaty of the party... The 
promi se of woilt an' con^ of industry... fell 


tSiprtvM of m tteMvm Md nite 
fkc4onot,lhamMl«t|valcttrui kaandM 
ttte idwnph of the dtctMonhip le lU tmnt 
WM 1 ytry holtow vietory" (Roben V 
Dimdt) B H Cwr. 10 1n5 lum remarks ihet 
'‘the ^1 Russien Confie^v of Sonets was 
foducKl mannounally sovoeifA body**, that 
‘‘central soviet organs ^nd the locd cicsucive 
comnunees both uinmaiely recofruaed an 
atuhomy ouhide the soviet tyttem". and that 
the "ukimaM power oi deasion rested with 
the appropriate party orun*' 

Mufceote ts right to few to the ptethora 
of ordeals, immeasurable pain and 
hardship** by tha naw regime But is it oot 
rather odd that in a legime openly tlaimed 
as the one under the proletarian c£sj< rule, 
the ' poor hanied Botsheviks” ahne and 
not the proleianai (and the poor peasantry) 
as the rulingilass had to 'worry and wiestle 
over ihe>e problems as Mukeoee asserts'^ 
H IS assertion o1 coune perfectly corresponds 

10 whai ihe leader ol the Bolsheviks had ^id 
both before and alter the Great October^* 
In a famous ^usiilicolion ol the Bolshevik 
monopoly ol power he had asserted, on the 
eve or the seizure of power that if I .^000 
landlords hod been ^le to govern Russia. 
thcnsosould240000Bolsh^iks of course 

in the inierest ol the poor and against ihe 
ruh Shorily .ifier the event he atlirmed that 
wc the Holshevik Parly, have Kusqueied 
Russia Imm Ihe rKh lor the poor Imm the 
cxpImierstorihecKpIniied (thaf is nm the 
piNir or the exploited themselves) and 
added rhai we must nuw administer Russia 
lonsolidaie whai weownsdvcs have won 
Lenin s perlutJy true siaiemencs demoliih 
ill pretension ol ihc regime thal the sci^ic 
(and odmimsiration) cd power was on act ol 
Si if imimnfHtuon ol the Russian UHlerv- 
I heir class victory won by themselves and 
flatly umtradisis Marx s lamnit statement 
enshniwd in the * General Rules oMhePirti 
Iniemauonal that (he emancipation of the 
working classes musi be corKfuervd by the 
working classes themselves 
Mukerjee is again abaoluiely nglM in 
insisting on lorceasaladocmhaiucehangc 
Bui who cxeruscs force and against whom' 
Did the Russian proletanai itscM adopt and 
impose upon itself the regime s measures 
dneodv taken from the arsenal ni lapualisi 
produtiHin. to disciptioc workers and raise 
labcHir produeiiviiy. such as. lor example 
piece work, Teylor system, universal lohnur 
service, ‘labourbooks'* disciplinary ciiuns^ 
We have no such evidence While it is abyv- 
lutely true that a proletanan regime jud 
embarking on a long, tortuous journey 
towaids a Iree UKicty cannot dispense widi 
all coeieion. it must be enqihasised that whtf • 
evercoefcion isrcquircd agamy the workers 

11 the act of Ihe coeraed thimaelvei. and not 
imposed on them by a body over which they 
have no control In fact, contrsbcting the 
emMcipatory esseoeeof aproleianan me. 
them grew, on the morrow of the *tfrrot 
Ocsobc?*. a yandu^'led''army. with mcreas* 
Ing induction of ofRcers from the once haled 
(«i)Tur1y army, aa well at a ubiquitom 


peRcft MDBoiMa mpm af lepreaewe 
BHiMdt/AraiknflyeBielveaberog umver* 
ly —edi and a bureamey (appo mb d 
from “above"). inMeid of aU funcbonanas 
beuig freely riecf ed and subject to recall ai 
any time by the immediate producers 
themselves (In 1920Lnm.fladycontra^' 
iDg what he had rcpeaiedly aaid aid wmien 
before October streaied dial'Wl this shout 
agaiiM iheappoiMees. dl desold and harmful 
trash which (still) fmds tts place in dilferent 
resohmoiH and talks musi be swept aside **) 
Whaathc supposedproleanan diomorship 
supposedly ywMad plac« to «aiciyivm the 
laner tum^ out to be the exact oppowte of 
a *Viciaty of tree ai^iseociaied Labour' as 
Mare had envi^^ed it In (bis supposed 
lower phase ul iommuatsffl* tSuLm). the 
im e bydelimiionareprestivcappafai M t— 
with a huge standing army, polico—open 
and saaet—and a monstrous all-perva^l 
bureaucmcy^uknmpeiible even with the 
proletarian cbciaionhip lOfiunued to he 
urengthened and showed not the laimcst 
sign of sny tendency to ‘wnhar awayin 
Engels s celebrated expression This 
repressive apparyus waa of course presided 
over by the party ileadenhipH-sianding 
above and compkedy autonomt^^ from 
(he SOS tei immedHse producers^ with all the 
diective levers ol power conctntroaed in m 
hands AllthcimpnnMoIlKcholdcfvmihe 
soviet economy and poluy, far Irum bong 
universally cksied and sutgcei to recylL 
cilirais were Ihc pony n ominees Ihrougb a 
system dires My token over from the Tsansi 
table of rank) ihc socalled nomfnkfa/wu 
On the other hood, as (he state was 
completdy avumomtsed in relatHoi h> ihc 
mimcdiaie pruducm the so colLcd public 
properly in the means n( produtuon simply 
Mgnili^llicAai /wopertyofthov producers 
over the means u( production the jundiLal 
fKiKwi to the semrvy nMwiihstandmg Ai 
ihcsameiime the unmediare producers were 
totally excluded Irom all d^sion*making 
sonceniing what one could consider, 
tollowing O Lange as the lundamental 
clemenb charaLtcnsing (he 'plannir^ and 
d let tive ctareciKin ol the acdnocny", rumely 
the division of national income between 
consumption and aecumulaiion. the 
distnhutKMi ol investments among differcru 
branches ot ihc nauonaf ocoonmy and co 
onhoadon ot the acti viues oi these branches 
In a word ihepruducanhadnosayonwhai 
how and lor whom to produce 
Fnr most of the 'soiialist* period the 
workers non properly m the means of 
production went hand in hand wnh (heir 
sepamtan frnm the condiQonsol production 
ai the levti ot (he individual commodity 
prethiotigunitsol prodmtiun in other words, 
the indusinaL worker, conimued to he wage 
iahonrrn imder sociabsm*' H ow e ver in 
this * 1 ower ptmt ol unimnain". herare en 
the laie 30sand early SOi, (here workers were 
also subject to noa'cconoimc consmnfs 
fbeaides the economic conumm unpoaed by 
litoiir). such as lahour tooks". 1^ 
profubwoe (nmi teanngjebs aevcR penafues 
for abaantccism. compulaory transfers ler 


Ihe ikalled werkera—leaving aelde the 
queation cf 10 to 15 miUion pnaewn. a 
vanou limes, working frtmimnte die labear 
csnpe (Preasdy dunog (his period 'viMia 
according to Sialui. the "exploiiaMii ^ 
person by persoft" had already beett 
'‘abolished*’. Sulin's man L Kaganovkh 
drendered to the labourers—lucky enougl' 
so work in facrones and not in labour can^ie^ 
that the "earth should tremble wltcn Ao 
direaorifentenfig the factory ') Again, lhfl*p 
IS no evidence that these constraints wcffi^ 
hdl imposad by the workers 

The utuaison 01 the immediate producaca, 
in agneufture was worse The collcaive farm* 
laborers were lor a considerable penadi 
subjected to compulsory corvaas like road 
building and timber cutting—which did not 
apply to the city dwell<rv->and, in the words 
of an undib puled author iiy they were 
subjected to a labour system whK h reminded 
them of condiiiom from whic h the revofunon 
seemed 10 have redeemed them lorever''(M 
Uwm), and. indeed for a long time, they 
were legally tied I 0 ihcir work piece The 
apparently cChopcraiive end demticratic 
principles enunciated in the luilective larm 
chance were of course pure lietiOA Here tua. 
itwosthepany itetcihot exercised cl let live 
coaudI "from above 

However these predominantly extra* 
oeonomii cnnstrsintN on ihe immediate 
producer> were limited to a paniciilir, 
lelauvely shun persnd ol sovid 'vocialism" 
For the grcMcr part of the period the immediate 
producers basH ally remained wuge/uhourars 
(in Ihe specific Marxian sense of (he term) 
indeed it cube shown, ngorouvlycmpfoymg 
Mara MatcgonesandbismatenaliM method, 
that this supposed 'lower phase of 
communism" was really a spetilK lype of 
hourgeor* regime fspccilic lA relation to the 
so cJledctasucalhiHirgcois regimes) where, 
in Marx's paraphrase ol Ricanlo means of 
prtaJuciiun employed (he labourers labourers 
did not empluv the means ol producuon We 
destst from umJenak mg this excici se here for 
lock ol space (We have developed the 
argumem at Length in our hook Momvi 
Com. eptiifCi^iiiandihe Soviet Ltprnmee. 

m the (ftii^ Poftitcal Bronomy, 
Praeger 1994) 

I rum the pisni of view ol the immethaie 
producers it semns now in retrospect. thM 
the "Great October” instead of inaugurating 
a revoluiion to create an emancipated, 
completcl yde*alieru(ed' Mciety ol assoaaied 
labour'. rodier mmed out to be the startir^ 
pomi ol a countcr'revoluiion m (he precise 
^sc that It not only negated (he rovoluiionary 
gains that the Russian workers and pcaftanta 
hod wonontfieirr^wn—asTieaven sionners''« 
like the Parisian wmkers of 1871—during 
the previous eight months Kn Msodesiroyed 
any potsibchty thai those gams i.oiiiained 
lowo^ the birth of a genuine' Republic uf 
Lahour" (Marx) in (he future However, “aH 
things ore cuntredictory m thenuefvea", m 
Heget would say This cminter revohitKin 
engencterwJ its own coniridicuont wtudk. 
iittreaungly in^luMe, ei^neshed the regins 
and ultmuiely engulfed fj 


I 
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BALANCE SHE^TAS ON 
SiSTMABCN. 1994 



Asofl 

11.3.93 

RsinOOtr^ 


CAPITALS 

LIABILtriES 

Cipiul 

Re<efv«siiKl Surplui 
Dcpotiu 
Bomjwin|i 
Other LieWhtieiMd 
ProvitioM 

TOTAL 

ASSETS 

Cash and halanm wlih 
Reserve Bank of Indta 
Balances with banks 
and money ai call 
and short nortce 
Invest menu 
Advances 
Fiaed Aikcu 
O ther Assets 

TOTAL 

Connng^ liabf lilies 
Bills for colleciion 
Notes 


Per our repon of even date aitvhed 


5. R. BAIUBCN B CCMfPANY 

Chartered Accounianis 

Sd/' 

PerNawshirH.Mirsa 
A Partner 


156425 Nil 

1450211 1446.757 

21.931.476 15.692463 
2.940.346 5457.909 

I.972.0M I493.II2 


2M50,946 23490441 


746424 733.117 


795.1M 

15423.157 

9444458 

359495 

2.181424 


28450.946 


1921772 

3454.756 

I4451J79 

181988 

1.044429 


23490.241 


74.235417 22499439 
I.l25.6t6 1467.901 


PROFrrAND mss Accot/fvr for the year 

ENDED SfST MARCH. /994 


Year 

Year 


Ended 

Ended 


31.3.94 

. 31.3.93 

Schedule 

Rsin OOQ's 

Ri In 000‘s 

-I 

L INCOME 1 



iMereu earned IS 

3474.714 

1801.323 

Oihei UKume 14 

648437 

586,121 

TOTAL 

1723^1 

3.387444 

II KXPENDmjRE 



Imeresi eapcndcd 15 

1.442.149 

1491.198 

Opentiniekpentet 16 

706427 

838.686 

Provisions erkd 

1 



condn^rencics 

771.021 

651.894 

TOTAL 

2.919,797 

3.001.778 

ni rRom/Loss 



Net proOl for 



the year 

803454 

385.666 

TOTAL 

803,454 

~385466 

• 

IV. APPROPRIATIONS 



Trinsfe^io SiMulory 



Reserves 

160.691 

77.134 

Balance carried over 


1 

10 Balance Sheca 

641763 

.^08.132 

TOTAL 

' 803454 



For AMERJCAN EXPRESS BANK LTD 

SdA 

K, BalasubranuniiA 
Onef Eaeeulivc 


Bombay 

D«8d: 2SthAufMLl994 















































AMERICAN EXCESS BANK LIMIIED 

INMAN MUNCHES 
(IHCORPORATBD IN USJi. WITH UMHED UABIUTY) 


SCHEDULES FORAHNC FART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON StST MARCH. 19^ 


Asoa A»oo 
HIM 11393 

lU in 000's RsinOCKTs 



$CH£IH;LB l^APrTAL 
C^ul 

i) Amount of depotil kepi wilh ihe 
Reiefve Bulk of tndii under 
Section 11(2) ol the Bulking 
ReguluiOA Act, 1949 

II) Amount brought m by (he 
hank by way of capual 

TOTAL 



156A25 


156J2S 


SCHROOLe 2—RE2»£RVES 

AND SURPLUS 

{ Statutory ftekervet 
Opening Balance 
Additions dunng the year 
Deductions dunng ihe year 

|i Capiu) Asset Reserve* 
Opening Balance 
Additions dunng the year 
Deductions dunng the year 

III Property Revaluation Reserve 
Opening Balance 
Ammons dunng the year 
Deducuons dunng the year 

IV Balance in ProfH Alois 
Account 

TOTAL (1. II. m AIV) 


* This represent the profiu 
mained in India and invested 
ia (he purchase of premises or 
long term leases thereof before 
March 2\tL 1993. Thu reaet v e 
If MX repairtible so long as (he 
bank continuei doag busioeta 
m India. 


nun 

I60A9I 

Nil 


39.8SS 

Nil 

Nil 


74.0SI 

Nil 

Nil 


tJ(H269 


1.650211 


194.179 

77.134 

Nil 


14.950 

24.938 

Nd 


Nil 

74d»l 

Nil 


661.505 

1^X6,757 



SCHEDULE 5-DEPOBITS 

A L Demand Deposits 
0 From Hanks 
H) From Others 

II Savings Bank Dc^oens 

III Term Deposits 
0 FromBank^ 
a) FromOdien 

TOTAL<1.SI AIM) 

61 Depouti of Bnndica in India 

n Deposiivot Branches outside 

In^ 

TOTAL 

SCHEDULE 4-BOMIOWINGS 

I Borrowing! m India 

i) Reserve Bank of India 
u) Other banks 
111 ) Other insmyuom and 
agencies 

II Borrowings outside India 

TOTAL (I AH) 

Secured borrowings included 
ml AII above 

SCHEDULE 5-«-OTHER 
LlAEILmES AND 
PROVISIONS 

* I BilUpay^e 

n Inter^dfice at^uumentt (net) 

III Interest acctued 

IV Oihen (mdudiag 
provisions)** 

TOTAL 

** IrKkKfang (i) R$ 1 thousand 
(previous year Rs I thousand) due 
loAmexnNormoeespvt Ud.a 
aubsadiafy .(n)Rs 414.100 thousand 
(previous year Rs 104A50 thousand) 
patainmg to Travel Related Services 
Otyisron^Nei Liabilibes 


As on 
31 394 
RsinOOOi 

Aaon 

31 393 

R$ mOOO's 

147329 

3,253.413 

736.729 

132,920 . 
5339.118 

543i03 

83,972 

17,707,833 

89,972 

9386350 

iTwMTi 

I5392.W 

21.931.476 

15392,461 

1 

_Nil 

1 

_ _Nil 

21.931 A76 

15,692^3 ' 


769.269 4.774.456 

1.850.000 260.000 

22J40 25.252 

278.71? __ 198JW 
2.940.346 5,257.909 
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AMEIUCAN EXPRESS BANK LlMItEX) 

INMAN BRANCHES 

(INCORPOftAlED IN VSJi. WTTH UMITCD LIABILITY) 


■ 

SCHEDULES FORAiDfC PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON 3 fST MARCH 1994 



SCHUHJLE 4-CASB AND 
BALANCE WnU RE^VE 
BANK or INDIA 

I. CMhinHMd 
<Iocludin| foreign cumncy 

ACtti) 

II. BalancM wiili Resave 
Sink cf India 

0 IncuiTcmaccouM 
il) In other accounts 

TOTAL <1 All) 


As on Aion 

31.3.M 3IJ.93 

Rs in 000‘s Rsta000‘s 



U.M 


NU 


25^11 


m399 

m 


74U24 mi 17 


SCHEDULE 7-^ BALANCIS 
WITH BANK5 AND 
MONEY AT CALL AND 
SHCHtr NOTICE 

I. In India 

») Balances wiKfi Banks 
a) In current Bccnonls 
b> In oiha deposit 
accounts 

it) Money at call and short 
notice 

a) Withburiu 

b) With otha losdoibortt 

TOTAL <i A it) 

U. OMside India 

i) Id currew anrntmti 

ii) In olha d^nsii accounu 
in) Money at can Mid short 

notice 

TOTAL(i.iiAiil) 
GRAND TOTAL 0 AD) 



I. Invetfjnenu in India in: 

* 1) Government Securitiet** 

H) Other Approved 
Sromiire 
HI) Stecs 

iv) DebcKuret A Bonds 
V) Subaidiartes andfof 
jouil ventures 
vl) Otfaen (to be specified) 

Uniu o( UnH Tnisi 
ofl^a 

ComiMfclal Paper 
TOTAL 

II. Invesmeres outaide India 

OtANDTOTALdEin I I5423.IS7 I )A54.7S6 


** Dlflbrence between book value 
«d maffcd vahie of GovenaM 
aecunbes (Malta value hifheir 
(towa)by) 


As on 
31.3.94 
lUbOOOl* 

Ason 

314.93 

RsinOOO'a 

8429.104 

2495.091 

NU 

28431 

1.664.850 

Nil 

19430 

377.450 

Ml 

1 

Nil 

569420 
A73I.I52 . 

265.280 

97.903 

15423.157 

345A7S6 

Nil 

Nil 


IM^SI il6.W5) 


I39A2S 2J75.7M 


306A53 120^63 



SCHEDULE B—ADVAN<» 

A i> Bilk purchoad and 
dimuiMd 

o) Casbcredila. owdrifts 
aod koens repayable 
OQ demand 
u) IbfiD loans 

TOTAL 


B t) Secured by ttn|ibfo 
ii) Covered by Bsk/ 


6SS^ 347^ 


7M.1tt I L9ZL772 | / 


TOTAL 


1^.782 2 . 460 ^ 

7.736.124 11.950,747 
603.952 140.932 


9.344ASI 14452.179 


4.223473 3465440 

747407 1417406 

074478 9449425 


9444456 14452,179 




WIMM6 Wi6M| 
























































AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK LIMITED 

INDIAN BEANCHES 

(INCORPMATBD IN VSJi. WHH UMITED UABOJTY) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PAffTOFmEBALANCeSHEerASON SJST/HAnCH. 1994 


Asoa A»oa 
3IJ.94 31.X93 

lU in OCfft Ri in 00 p*i 



C I. Advaneei in Indit 

i) Monty Seoor 
\i) Public Sector 
Ul) Baniu 
iv)OdMn 

TOTAL 


tl. Advinces outside India 
TOTAL (Cl Am 


SCKEDCLS lA--nXED 
ASSETS 

I Premises 

AtcoMHon3lt(MaRh 
of the precediiif year 
Additions dunns (be year 
Revaluation during the year 
DqMcciation to date 

TOTAL 


II Olher Fixed Asses 
(inchidlAi funtiture A 
fixturea) 

At coal as on 3) tt Mareh of 
(he preceding year 
Additions dumg (he year 
Deductions during 
die year 

Depredattoolo dale 
TOTAL 

(^ND TOTAL (1 Am 


2^2.757 234.01 

msrf 1.961 AM 

123.797 

6.783436 12432498 


9444498 14451179 


Nil Nil 

9344458 14351179 


SCHEDULE ll^^ITHER 
ASSETS 

L Imcr-olTke a^usonenis 

^ ^ 


in. Tea pAd in advanenHax 
dadkxnd at source 
rv. Sttbonery «)d ttempe 
V, Non*banlunc asatti acquired 
m aOifaction of eWns 
VL Otei* 

TOTAL 

* li^adiBE 940.000 thousand 
A^oad wHh SmaU Industries 
Devdopoieat BwAoflndla 
(previous yem Rs. Nil). « 

* Inchiding Rs. 346487 thousvid. 
previous yor Rs. 195.168 


As on As on 

313.94 31.3.93 

Rs in 000*1 RamOOO i 

Nil 

22450 

497411 

322454 

73.112 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

14IL301 

699325 

1 1181424 

Kaa 


105343 

74491 

Nil 

<4479) 


13.140 

20312 

71491 

(992) 


Rdaiad Srevice Divisiofw* I 
NetAreeis. 

* htdudingRs. I ihouiand. (prevfouil 
yevRs. 1 thooav)d)inAcnnco 
Nonioaes Pvt lid., a wbtidiBiy. ^ 


175315 104351 


138356 

119430 

<23.709) 

(49437) 


184480 


359395 



SCHEDULE 18—CWnNGENT 
LIABHXTEBS 

« 

1 . Oaivis agamit the bank 
B 0 ( a tkn oededged u debts 
0 . liability fv partly paid 


3.439 

Nil 


1447 

9,600 


1U. Uabiliiy 00 account of 
owreiding forward 


78437 


181988 


IV. Guarimees given on behalf 
erf coostiiuents 

a) In India 

b) OtMelodia 

A A ^ ^ 


and Other obtigackma 
VL Other uems for whkb the 
bank is c o ndag tn siy bafale 

TOTAL 


67424.993 117.764.125 


3443482 2.554,750 

79.729 11461 

2475.186 1.661985 


208.188 


393471 


74.235417 22,399439 






BGCPMirfKaBdPtfM Weakly ScdWhariaiW 
































AMEIUCAN EXPRESS BANK LIMITED 

INMAN BRANCHES 
(tNCC»PORATCD IN VSA. WTTH UMTTED UABIUTY) 


SCHEDULES FOEMHG PART OF THE PROFtTAND LOSS ACCOUHTFOR THE 

YEAR ESDED S/ST MARCH. 1994 


Year 
Ended 
31)94 31.3.93 

Ri IB 000*1 RiinOOO’i 


SCHBDilLE 13—INTEKEST 
EARNED 

I. liKcreu/discouni on 
advuKt*AiUs 

II, Income on InveKmenct 

ni. InlerM on balnncea with (he 
Reiervc Bank of India and 
other iiuer^bank funda 
IV. Othen 

i 

TOTAL 


SCHEDOLE 14—OTHER 

INCOME 

I. Conunmion. exchange and 
bcokerige 

IT. Profttff losft) on sale of 
Invetunenta (Net) 

II I, ProfK/<lota> on revaluatkin 
ofinvcaimeiHstNeO 

!V. Profit on ule of land 

buildif^ and other asscu (Net) 

V. Profit on exchange 
innMctiomtNeil 

VI. Income earned by way of 
dividends etc from subsi* 
diariesfeompanies andfor joint 
ventures abroad/in India 

VII. MisceUaneous income 

TOTAL 


SCHED ULE 15—IbTTEREgr 
EEFHNDED 

1. Interest on deposits 
n. Interest on Reserve Bank of 
India/imer-bank hnrrowingN 
m. Others 

TOTAL 




SCHQMJLE I«-^PERAT1NG 
EXPENSES 

I. Paymenu lo and 
provuionsfot 
employees 

II. Rent, taxes and 
lighting 

ni. Priming and 
Hmknery 

IV. Advertlwmeni and 
puUidty 

4 

V. DepreciCion on bank's 
property 


399,215 

5A43 

45^34 

947 


33A9h3 

(IA27) 

(56.1781 

437 


V<. Directors' fees, aJlowancts 
and expenses 

Vn. Audnon' fees mid 
other expenaes 
(including branch 
■aSilon) 


292.203 373.134 VIH Law charges 


NU Nil 

IS396 43.192 


648J37 586.121 



IX. Postage, telegram, 
i ck pho n e s etc. 

X. Repaireand 
mainienance 

XI. Insurants 

Xa ImoesT^ 

Xm. Outside Data 
nocessag 

XfV. TiavelHng Expenses 
XV. Other Expenditure 
TOTAL 


163.467 

69.361 

24.855 

39.647 

21.500 


944 

t.217 

92.067 

27.267 

7.146 

73A88 

I2J23 

46.994 

125.940 

70A627 


140.991 

51.656 

106.842 

60,227 

40.427 


IJI25 

8SJ94 

21.915 

17.410 

80J27 

56.809 

42.962 

147,723 


858.686 




































AMEiaCAN EXIOIESS BANK LlMm 

DmAN BRANCHES 

(1NC0RK»ATED IN US.A. Wmi UMITEDUABIUTY) 


SCHEMU17-^KnVS TO ACCOUNTS 

1. PRiNaPAL ACCOUKHNC POUOES 

1.1 Genenl 

Tteaecompuiyinf nnancial swonenu have ben picpwid acconflnf toilie hisoncel com cociveMton^cKccpt premitesof (he 
bnk which hcve «revehMd emoiMi. They canfom 10 ^mJly eecqiied eccomtinf priiKtpttt nd (0 the previicee 

pnvtthflf wUm the benktnf induftry in India. 

1.2 Poieifn Oirrency 

•) AtMii end liabiHuo in forei |AcurTcnrtea.etcepidepi»iu from Non-ftesidcnu Iwld under Fomgn Currency Non ReeideM 
(A) ind<BiiUu) Kheme*. ere (muUled iiico Indon Rupee* m Ihe me* iwiiricd by ffiDAI u ei (he balance iheet date. 
RciultaM taint or lottet tie taken to (he proTd and loia aecoMM. Tfimadiont duAif year are convened rmo Indian 
Rupee* at the rate* cmM on the mte of ihe uameciinn. Ihe baliace* held under Poragn Currency Non Resident (A) 
Deposit* Kheme are valued «the rate* tpecined by Ihe Reserve Bank of India from lime 10 time, whereas. balance> held 
under Fortitn Cumney Non Resideni (Banks) Deposit* teheme are Maud ai (he me* ai which they were onginaliy sold, 
w)ih the coats of fmaid euhanie cover fer such depotm beinf spread over the period of (he comrauu. 

b) CoiMiniem habilities in respect of Forward Eachange Coatiacis are included u corarKicd mes. 

c) Outsufidi Forward Exchanie Comract* arc re valued M (he r«es noli 5ed by FED AI as et (he belanceiheei date in order 

10 account for the financial effed (hereof 

1.3 Investments 

a) Investmemi in Seoimies approved for the purpoac of masnuiiunt SuMory Uqulddy Raiio requirement: 

I. Pa rm anew Invcetmems 

Piete are vdued m ihe cost of acquisiiioA, The difieienee between thccoa of Kquisition and the maturity v^ueof each 
secunty is amortiaed/acenied over the residual period lo ks maturity, 
n. OirreM Iflvcflmtnu 

These ere valued ei the lower of cost of acquisition and market value. Treasury bills are valued at cost of acquisition and 
the difference between the cost of acquisiiion and the maturity value is amonitedhccrued over the residual period to 
maturity of the Treasury MTIs, 

b) Other Investments 

These are valued at tower of cost and martei value. The coal for this purpose is the coat of acquisition and. in the case of 
Commerdal Paper, includes discount whkh is acmied over the residiual period to its maiumy. 

1.4 PixedAsseis 

Plied Assets an staled at hiicorical CM less accumulaKd depreciaiiork except premises, which have been revalued on 31st 
Mirdi. 1993. and are stated at their maikeivahiedaermined^ a firm of valueiv The surplus arising on levaluation has be«n 
credited to Property Revaluation Reserve Account. 

1.5 Depreciation 

DepreaRMn on (he fixed iiaeu of (he Batik is provided on (he airsfla 1 me method and on dteee ofTrtvel Retaed Services (TRS) 
divlaion, as per the wrioen down value method. The raise of depreciation are as prescribed by Schedule XIV to (he Comptiues 
Act. I95d. except for Furniture A Fixtures m the case of (he hank, end LeaachoW Irnprovemem* in genenl. where higha me* 
have been adopted iQ accoedSKe with thdr usefel ccortonuc lives. 

1.6 Advances 

Provisioni for doubtful advances have ben made to the sRisfactson of (he auditors in lespect of identified advances based on 
aperiodic review ofadvnccs and alter taking im account the portion ofadvartcc^iamteed by (he Deposit InsumceandCredU 
GuarinMe CorfMioru the Export Credit and Guanniee Covporadon and nmilar statutory bodies. 

1.7 Income Recogniiton 

« lioescfl income is racognued on an accrual basisexcepi in thecam of non*perfonning advances, where it is taken to the Profit 
and Loss staumem on coUecikm. 

1.8 Staff Benefits 

ProviBons for gratuity nd pension be nefits lo lofl have been fully made on Bk basil of actuarial assessmems. 

1.9 Pioviikm for Taxatioa 

P rov ig oo for tuRMO hu been caede baaed on die '^ability wedic e f of accowing whkh Is gencnlly followed in India. 
t.lO Net Profit 

Them profit dladoead in the Profit and Acceoni is after:* 

a) the aflbci of r e v a l u a ti on of Inveattacntt* (aee p ai sgR* IJ above) 

b) provi sw M for doubtful ad vkos <aee pmaipeph 1.6 ebovek 

c) proviakn for teJtas on income in accordance wNh Rmory requMmcMs. 

d) other crmI arid necessaryptovnaora. 


DeauotnteaadPateMoM Watedy SegMNrXklPM 















AMERIC/i^ 




PRESS BANK LBmi^ 


INDUS BRANCHES 

(INCORPORATED IN US.A. WITH LIMITED LIABIUTY) 


2. In accordance with ihe iiMnictinn« received fmm Reecrve Rardt <if India, ihc sMctk and liabilitien rdaicd m.and a» appearing in the 
books of the Travel Related Scrvicciv Division, afler ad|usting Ihe Iqb forUie year, have hocn shown under '‘Other AsMts" and ‘‘Other j 
UahililieR''. 

3. During the year, the Bank changed the Bxounting pbIk 7 rdaiir^ to idiarging dcpfCciiUon From the wrinen down value method at I 
the rates preKribed hy the Income Tax Act. and. incafeoCcomputers, at the rase pnneribed by Schedule XJV of the Gunponici Act. i 
IW.iothe straight line method at. Of higher Ihin, the rates pr tsc rihe U by the said Schedule. TRS Diviwm changed the fate* lo bring | 
ihern in ciJiifonnityNvithSciicdule XIV raBc Asa rcauhitf das rhMge. the dqvendion charge for Ihe ctirrcn year is InwerhyRh. 24,810 ' 
thousand and the escos dcprcciaiMin of Rs 37,21K ihnvkand charged in ihe earlier years hof^ hecn wnuen buck In the jcctamts, 

4. Demands to the extent uf Rk l.035,805iJeanasKl.rai«edbyihelncMmeiaxauthoniiebinrespucti»f AsNcsament years I99l«92and : 
1992*93. have nor been provided in these accnunls since these iR hcangcunicMcd in appeal and the bank ivconFideni til rhe appeals | 
being decided in its favour. 

5. All balances wHh other oveneas branches of the Bark and the Head OfRcc have hecn grouped in the appmpnaic hcadx ul accoum. | 

6. Rgures for Ihe previous year have been regrouped and reclauiried where vvr ncu9o4ry. 

for AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK J.TD. : 

SdT* 

Bombay K. HALASUBRAMANIAN ! 

D«ed: 2Slh August. 1994 CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


AUDrrORS* REPORT ON THE ACCOCyrS<VTHE IMMANBRANCH|iMf»'AMFJUCAN EXPRESS BANK I,IMITRO 

UNDER SPXTION 3B OP THE BANKINC; REGUUTION ACT 1949 


We hive esamined the Balance Sheet of the Indian Bnnchc» of Amenum Express Bank Ud. llnci>rp(eaicd in the U.S. A. with limilcd 
liability) as at 31« M arc h. 1994 and the related Prof^ tmd Lw>k Accouni for the year ended im Hue d.iie in which iirc i ncorpiiratcd the 
transactions of the Office of ihe Chief Executive Officer and the iransacimns of Travel Related Services Division in Indiii 


In accordance with the provuinm td Scci um 29 of ite Banking Rcgulaiwn Act, 1949. teud with the provi »mh)s of Suh .Section (I >. <2) 
and (S) of Section 211 and Suh .SctiHui (5) of Scciam 227 of the Compamct Act. I94n. the Bukincc Shed and Profit and Lom Accouni 
together with the notes thereon, arc nut rcK|uired lo he and are nut drawn up in oi'cordarMX wiih ScivJii Ic VI of the Companies Act, 1956. 
The accounts are therefore, drawn up m c'lmfonniiy with H n rim A ami B ol the ITunJ Schedule of the Banking Rcgulution Act. 1949, 


We repon that read with the forcing remark: 

a) We have nbiained al I ihe i nformatum and explanaikmk which to ihe best of our knowledge and hcl hcf were necessary fur the purpose 
of our audit, and have found them to he sali sfaciory. 

b) The transactions which have come to our mxio; have been, in our opirdun. wiihin the powers of the Bunk. 


e) In our opinion, proper hooks of accouni as nx|uiredhy low havebeen kept hy the Bank far as appears fmm cure xarmnation of those ' 
books. 


d) The Balance Sheet and ProTii and Uats Account of the Indian Branches of the Bank dcah with by this report arc in agreemem with 
the books of aecoum. 

• 

e) In our opinion and to the best ofour information and according totheexpianatkons given loin the said accounts reud with nniesthoeon i 
give the information required hy the Compimicii Act. 19)6. in the manner so required for Banking Companies, and on such busis the 
said Bdance Sheet gives a true and fair view ofihe state oTalTairsof the Indian Branches of the Bank as at 31 st Maith, 1994and the 
Profit and Loss Accouni givis> a injc and lair view of the ProTn of the Indian Branches for the year citded on that date. 


Sdf- 

$. ft. BATUBOJ ACOMPANV 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


/ 


Bombay 

Dated: 23ih August. 1994 


SOF. 

FtrNAWSHIRH.MlRZA 
A PARTNER 










We help Nature keep her true colours 


As reputed manuf^aurm li vital 
chcmicil products, we've been in the 
forefrcMii of promoting safecy and 
environment protection. 

Our commitment to pre s e r ve the 
environment, improve safety and 
enhance the health and welfare of our 
employees and the surrounding 
community manifests itself in every 
facet of our operations • right from 
Dur choice of technology to process 
seleaion and engineering design. 

Effluent treatment plants at both 
our factories rentier liquid wastes 
harmless Sophisticxed pollution 
abatement equipment keep emissions 
within tolerance limits. 

Our R&D wing develops products 
that are environmem h’iendlv. 
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searches for ways to recycle waste and 
constantly evaluates the effectiveness 
of our own pollution prevention and 
control efforts. 

We've designed education 
programmes to mft>rm, train and 
encourage our employees to aaively 
participate in achieving safety and 
environmental proteaion g<nls; sof^ 
inspeatoas and safety* audits to assure 
continuous control; and. onsite and 
ofkiie disaster conin)l i^an.s to aid 
effective respoasc to a wide range of 
emergencies. 

It's all pan of our integrated effon 
to keep our tjpcraiioas safe and 
harmless. 

AtkJ to ensua* that wc help 
Nature keep her true a>lourN. 


Cohuf Chem 


A HucctM M. 


Hoechst B I 


Printed by KrtitaiuiRllj nt Modem Artt »d b^uinn, 151M-Z lodnMrtal BMie. Oioptino lUdem Mvf. Lower Pirel. Bombay 400 013 
and pvtdiahed by him fer SaBMksha Tnut fron Hitkmi Houaa. 2S4. SbaUd BhagMiingh Road. Bombay 400 001 
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deVINsa 

DEVELOPMENT INFORMATION NETWORK FOR SOUTH ASIA 

Established in 1986^ DEVINSA is a eoOaboroShft project of leading soeiat science institsUioHS 
in Bangladesh^ India, MaidiWy Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, DEVINSA has a unigue 
ntissian to hasten the process of regional cooperation and socio^onomk development in 
the region. Specific objectives of DEVINSA are to estahUsh and maintain a database of 
development literature and disseminate the u^ormation. 

During I994^9S, DEVINSA will be offering the following products and services: 

« SOUTH ASIAN REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 

A monihly journal of sockyocoaomk dcvelopcnent in Souib Aaia. Publiahot ihemaUc reviews, absiracu of currtni 
literature and a digest of socio-economic developmeM. 

Subject Scope: Intemaiional Cooperation and Regioflal Rebiions; Socio-economic Policy Planning. Political. 
Legal and Administrative Systems; Demography and Population; Human Resources Development; Agricultural 
Economics: Industry and Trade; Pinince. Banking and Credit Systems; Infrastructure Development and 
Sustainable Development. iPuhlished pfevcnusly « MtVfNSA twniopmm Ahuncu). 

SuhtcrlpIlOB lUM Vol 7 <1994.9^) Sonh Am iUS % 451; (Mwr DewlopMg CotuMei (US % 75). OUco (US % 150) 

• DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS (im^) 

A monihly Database Update Service, available in electronic format only, corresponding to the abstracts 
published in South AaUu Revieira and Abstracts. Inctudea over 200 high quality abstracts per month, distributed 
in 5.25 as well as 3.5 inch diskettes, in ASCll/lSO formal, convenient to develop in*bousc databases using 
Micro CDS/ISIS Software. 

SyteripUM JUM. Vol 7 <1994.95) SoMh Am <US % 75). OOm Dewlopaf ComUm (US % ISO) Oiten (US $ )(XD 


FREE DATABASE 

* Subacribera to the Database Update Service PevetopmgBi Abiinua /Vol 7i 
wUi be offered DEVINSA master database free of charge. Tbb database has 
over 14,500 abstracts eoveriag socio^ecoaomic development in Sooth Asia. 
Please send additional US $ 75 only for postage and handling charges. 

* New subscribers to South Aiiatt and AhtirBeit (Vot 7) will get a 

complimentary copy of the previoas volamc published as DEVINSA 
Developiiieiit Abstracts Vol € (I993*R4). 


HOW TO ORDER 



All orders may be sent to DEVINSA Coordinating Centre. Marga Instiuile. Sri Lanka. Please make Cheques/Drafls 
payable (o MARCA INSTITUTE. We also accept UNESCO coupons. 

DEVINSA COORDIHaTING CENTRE 
Marga lastltote 
Coiombo 5. Sri Lanka 
Tel; 941-54518b. 581314; Pax: 94I-5805&5 







ECONOMIC 

AND 

POLITICAL 


jneeksha Trust Publication 


Rs 12.00 VolXXIX No 38 September 17. 1994 


I TAMING SPECULATORS AND PUHING THE WORLD 
ON COURSE TO PROSPERITY 


■ KASHMIR: AT THE EDGE OF 
THE POSSIBLE 

■ CALCULATINGTHEFISCAL DEFICIT 

■ UP: RESERVATION IS NOT 
THE ISSUE 

■ POLITICS OF POPULATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

■ CHINA’S ONE-CHILD POLICY 
AND POPULATION AGING 

■ SATYAMURTHI: THE LINK THAT 
SNAPPED 

) FATE OF THE FOREST: CONSERVATION AND TRIBAL RIGHTS 
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Carrot and Stick 

A numbed of imprvuA martcets hove today coma lobe dommaied by 
■peoilMive fonxs: for example, the market for foreign exchange and the 
Kock market. Raihcr than attefi^tlng to reiiHroduce controls, say. 
on iMematiOAal capiuJ flows, there it a lot to be said (cf getting some 
agreemenu on 'Pigovian* camx and slick measures. 24P0 

Limited Visioii 

The govemmerM's lack of foresight on Kashmir must be entirely blamed for 
Ihe emergence of militant organisatkws like Harkatui Ansar which holds 
the prospect of mindless violence of a kind one aces in Afghanistan. 2465 


MM Unempowered 


1 b those who drafted the national 
population policy currently under 
discussion, women't empowement is 
a convcntenily pfogmsivo>soundii^ 
phrase; for. ihe gmeral ihntsi of the 
policy It 10 devalue w om en and 
their rtghaaa individuals. 2479 


CakoUted MisreaAng 

The cunent rcstlexsoess in the plains 
of Uirar Pradesh iv ccncicd mor e on 
the genecal educaiion'empfoytneM 
skualion though ihc aMi-fMOvatiOMaci 
are trying their hcM to divert it 
into other channd^ 2447 


Fate of Forests 

The state's peniMeni effons to deny 
the adivasi^ of Jhahua in Madhya 
Prjdesh ri^as to the forest has 
resulted in an ongoing eonllKi that 
today coftstitiHCN the biggest ohsuicles 
to foiest conaervalioo. Only if 
people's rights are respected can 
foresU he preserved. 2493 

WMle the current. Ibrest bill is 
ofttensiMy co<ucrvaiion>oncned. 
it does not address Ihe needs 
of Che people living hi and 
aruund forests. 2473 


Chinese Boom 

How successful has Oima's 
much maligned one child policy 
been in curtailuig the couooy's 
population grawdi? 2592 

Despite the tmplenieflatiofl of 
one of Hie most rigorous and 
compulsory populMion ptHkies in 
the world. Ouna’s populaion has 
grown: btf so has its Mndard of 
living. In facL its populMion growth 
H the 01001 vivid mart of the succe s s 
of the govemman rMher than 
hs-Wlure. . 1494 


Nudeir Market 

With Its vast army of reirenched 
army personnel, laxity of 
government controls and 
general chans, Russia has 
become a fedile ground for 
illegal trade In nuclear 
defence materials. 2 


2479 


Celluloid Links 


S Satyafflurihl. ihe naiionalisi 
leader. playoJ an uclive role rn 
estsNishing a unique interaction 
between the theatre and Rim 
world and political life in 
TWnil Naiu. 24B3 


1 Diegrating Immlgranbt 

The emergence of young, 
second generation immigrants 
vf Algerian origin on ihe 
French public scene Kince 
the eariy 1980$ raises a 
number of issues concerning 
their integration into French 
society. 2476 


Fiscal F.xerdse 

Should any capital receipt be 
taken into account in the 
cakulaiion of fiscal deficit .’ The 
cominulng debate. 2597 


Puzzling 

The comparative silence of the 
Of^otition parties on the issue 
of the Maharashtra diief 
minister's misdemeanours is 
uMng. 2468 


Absence of Polky 

Unfilled reserved posts in 
Oamania University sparked 
olT dalit protest. But there is 
more to the Issue than seems 
to be. 2479 
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Kerala Model Scrutinised 

AT the ivccnily coAciudeil IniernAiional 
CangrcKs on Kerala Studies in 
Thiruviinanihapuram. tte main Kuhjed of 
debate and di.scusidon was the MXalled 
Kerala model ttf devehtpmem, Under (his 
mcKJel Uic sutie mode marked advances in 
social kcrv lcc»» odvanm which got reRccied 
in (he siaie's remarkable achievemenis in 
regard lo whu have cumimmly come (o be 
referred (o ax Qualiiy of lift* indices. Ai ihe 
same time, however, ihc sute hON been 
lagging badly behind in terms i>f economic 
growth and its unemployment and 
underemploymenr have reached levels 
which would he considered unaccepuhtc 
by any siandnrd. 

CMS Namboodiripod. ihc congrcKK 
president, .set the lone oi (he discussion 
when he urged: *'let not the prai«e th4i( 
scholars shower on Kerala for its 
achievements divert aitcmiiHi from the 
inicnse crisis we (uev—we can ignore our 
hackwnrdness in mpcct of einpUiymcni 
and production «>nly at siur <>wii peril". 
NumhoodiTipad mode nu secret of hix own 
feeling iliHt "while we huve spent much 
time and atieniion on 'social xccior' issues 
of welfare and the improvemcni ot the 
living xinixlards ol the people, we have not 
paid enough iiitcaiion or shown adcduoie 
concern lor pressing problems of cconomK 
grnwih and material producuoft". 

The debate iind discussion revolved 
around two questions: (t) I>ics u mean rc' 
ordering ihc priorities in Kerala’s 
development away from social services; 
would not such ru^onlcring mean eventual 
loss i>r the gains ihc slate had nchieved in 
terms of the quality of life indKrex? (2l If 
however there is norC'Oftlenngiif priorities, 
given that the stale’.s cconumy is virtually 
stagnant with the state nuuerial production 
haxc having lo xupp^iri a still increasing 
populatfun and provide omph»ymeni to a 
still multiplying labour tnree, will it anyway 
be possible lor the state's economy to sustain 
the pursuit of its social goals? 

Nut that ihcre wax any un willingness to 
deny the existence of the cunsminu which 
a siagnant economy imposes. In Kerala’s 
rase largC'ScaJc migration of workers almost 
all male, did provide some respite from 
these constraints. But there was certainly a 
strong feeling of unease at any suggestion 

(hai advanceK in social services already 
achieved may have lo be forgortt. even 
(hough u careful reading of the presidential 
address and several other addresses and 
papers would show that none went so far aa 
10 suggeti forgoing gains already made. 
What was being asked was whether or not in 
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the funire devcIopmcM of the state, greater 
attention should be paid ihanio thepaitso 
facing the economic isnes; a question dxat. 
in any case was inescapable, given the 
impasse that the sute of Kerala had reached 
already. 

A RaAoea 

Thiruvanaothapu ram 

Improving Perfonnance 

PRAJAPATI TRIVBDI on ’Improving 
Government Performance* (Augusi 271 ii 
not accurate in concluding ihai what gets 
measured, gets done'. One may have to 
write another anirlc to point out the 
weakness uf the Bconomic Administrative 
RefriTins CommisHUHi report TTic fact that 
nothing ungible seems to have been done 
to increase ihc accnuntabiliiy of 
government oTTicials and departments is 
solid evidence that ihoae who occepied the 
report very iniclhgently realised that (he 
rep<¥( pn>vided an ese^se route and it 
would he useful because L K ihi 
commission enjoyed the support of the 
poliiicitl authority. 

Whui we have in the government system 
dominated by rigid bureoscrucy i % the policy 
of error avoidance. This kills the spint of 
dynamism necessary to accomplish an 
impnriant objeetive or mission. The 
government system stressesenkicncy while 
in Ihe developing economy the important 
poini IS effect I veness. Hie result one might 
have seen ix that on many imporiant 
development issues and progrvnrrvcs. (he 


performance night have ap pe a re d efTicicni 
but not elective. Poverty and populiliofl 
have increased agarnat all efforu lo control 
theue two issuea. 

T^ic yardstick used to measure the succesi 
of any vital programme ii linked to the 
amount speru.The result Islluu government 
departments appear In a hurry lo s pend 
before March 31 and in this process wHUfu I 
eapenditure is incurred. Tliose who cannot 
sp^ ihe budget are blamed while the fact 
may be that (hey have saved public money 
frojn going le wasie. One hig reason'for 
poor performance of (he goxemmant Is thai 
ii is not functioning as an integrated 
monoiiihic unii. Many mimsiries. expected 
to cx>operBie. are often seen as being at 
loggerheads and in their desire to establish 
(heir supremacy they inadvertently destroy 
the objectives of a misiiun. 

Another reason is lhat the govemrnem 
has not succeeded in esublishi ng conridence 
and credihiliiy in those who are governed 
by their rules and procedure. Even when the 
rate of inflaiim ii going up. one mighi hear 
an official protlamation (hat il is going 
down. Manymaybekillcdinairainacddent. 
but icporu would give i false figure. Why? 
The government since IVR2 hu Invented 
methods of announcing policy on every 
important aspects afTccting the public. 
Unreabstic urgeu Arc fixed and powers 
huve been concentrated in one person known 
as HOD/sccreiary/cabinet secretary. Unless 
decentralisation on s mass xenJe is carried 
out. T duubi if accountabi Ii ly can he impored. 

$ K SlIAKKA 
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Monetarist Gospel 


I Ffine hu immcAM faith in one’s own goipel, everything ftlU 
nutly into place. The Reserve Bank of India's laicu A/umil 
RefMtri for 19 ^ 3'94 ia a dusk: case of beinf carried away by 
one’s own logic, even though the logic is .limfde'irumled and 
luulty. 

Whai does the RBI seek?The community must gram it a dev 
and unambiguow mandate for the achievement of price sidsiliiy 
and for this mandate in be earned out. there should he freedom and 
autonomy for the ceninl hank to decide how much government 
paper it wishes to 'u>ld. Dilfercni vms of cconomK pohey have 
JilTereni responsi hi 1 iiics. with pnee siabi I iiy being the u vemding 
objective of monetary policy. With ihe clearenuncivion of such 
I singlc*mindcd task. Ihe central bank of the country will then 
establish neat siaiistical relationships between output prkes and 
money—os it has done in i dev and uncquivocat articulation of 
the 1994.95 monetary policy, which wu in hring Am a 4 
percentage point reduction in inHation rate consistent with a real 
income growth of 5 per ceni —1 he objcci 1 ve hang to contain M3 
growth wrthin a range of 14 lo 15 per cent. And to contain M3 
growth, the system of automatic monetisation had to he phased 
oui'oHu the government has agreed to do in a penod three 
yean. The entire perspective ihv the Reserve Bank has hroughi 
lohevon the developments in Ihe Indian economy dunngihe post 
10 yean and on the policy spheres is guided hy Ibis nak^ly 
moneiarisi framework. Nm surprisingly, the Bank's Awiiv/ 
Rq>ort not only presents a superficial reading of economic 
recovery, but lacks consistency. 

The autonomy that Ihe RBI is seeking for itself is in an 
estremely lurrow cnnsiruci of being able to conduct moruary 
policy as part of stabilisation policy. The lUpvn vgues that 
reform mcuures have begun to yield results in irrms of improved 
economic gr^th, which may be true, but there is sgfficieni 
reason to believe that the qualiiy of growth leaves much 10 6e 
deriied, and that public policies are not inducing hi^» uving 
propenriiy amongst households so that an enduring external 
balance can be achieved Inihe growth pcoceiai the commodity* 
producing scclors unlike the rinancial and urvke sectors arc 
taking a back .seat. And within dw commodity •producing sectors, 
the output structure is increasingly moving in favour of elite 
goods. Such developmems have signifKani implicationa even for 
the demand for bank credit and its pr^ucii ve use. True awonomy 
for the central bank would mean (hat it couU import a degree of 
iodependentjudgmeni on issues ofsuch vital importance. Apart 
from an unequivocal claim of hitter economic growth, die 
Report echoes the government's perception of laxvion refonns 
and d)e fiscal deteriorarion during 199^94. Then was scope for 
the Reserve Bank to dislancc itself from the gov er nment's view 
in this respect ami argue that surrendering of vatt tax revenues 
throu^ premvuK tax reductions was responsible for the fiscal 
malaise. The RBI bclleveK thtt stabilisvion and structural 
idjusuncnt policiei have the bwc thnut of i mproving productivity 


and efficient of the .system and of mslilling a greater degree 
of competitiveness. But what about their implications for 
employment growth and for the availability of social 
infrastructure for the poor, let alone for an egalitarian aucio* 
economic development? 

This decidedly rtvrow perspective is further evident in scvcrsl 
inicrprctaiions and analysis of various developmems presenieJ in 
the report. For insiuncc. ix>mmeniinf approvingly of a simng 
reserve bulld*up which isxoid Ui boost iniemaiional confidence 
in the economy and wtnild lead to growing intcmolisulion and 
openness, ihc rqx>n glibly argues that Ihc country's present 
roerviM. though large, appear modest compared wiih that of 
many other devel^ng countries. Thai these countries built up 
reserves oBer iheir basic balance of payments lutuailon had 
improved and after they had begun lu atiroci suhsuntial foreign 
direct investment of a productive nature—and not foreign 
invoiimenuofaponfolio nolurcin share markeis which are more 
cx pens] ve than d^'—appears to have escaped the Bank ’ a rtotice, 

The repon claims that the progressive opening up of the 
internal sector and the swelling of capital inflows are a a'sult 
of its prudent monetary management. The Bunk cites the rise 
in the ratio of net foreign usscis (NFA) to currency dunng a 
period of incrcaK in the NPA as ^ing reflective of prudence 
i n such monetary management, According to the Repfiri, a ri xe 
in the rat i o indicate x that in t he event of a rc versa I uf the capital 
inflow there wil I he xufTicieni foreign exchange reserves ii> meei 
theoutOow wbenit ikiex lake place. Perctmtro, a fall in the NI'A/ 
currency ratio in the fact of rising NFA would suggest that the 
reserves would be insufficient lo meet the eventual cycle of a 
drawdown of NFA. as such a drawdown would be larger If the 
cuncife .7 (if expartskai is escesrive. Thisdui tn of prudent irKiwiary 
managementit mdefensible both on fact ual and analytical grounds. 
Finl. k» an exieni, the rise in the ratio ol NFA to currency, 
psriiculaHy, that toween March 1991 a>d March 1992 and 
bttween March 1992 arid March 1993. is sialiolically altribuiahle 
to (he depreciatiun of the external value of the rupee. Secondly, 
accuimiUtionorNFA farbeyond (he rate of expansion incurretKy 
may imply severe recessionary condilions m the Indian industry 
rewhing in both reduced import arid reduced credit demand. In 
fact, the RBI cenainly cannot claim the benefit of prudence in 
monetary management on (his coum because iu own policy of 
capital adequacy lor hanks and such other norms had created 
sulTicicni disincentive f't banks* commercial lendi ngs. Finally, 
if currency expansion was contained relative to the expansion 
in NFA it was also because (he Rfil lending to gnveninwni was 
replaccd^n a sense more than proportionate ly—by commercial 
henk lending lo government. I n turn this was made possible first. 
because the banks were flush with funds, and secund.'lhey 
pr e f e rred invesmeni in government secuntiea. 

In the same vein, the RBI’s other claims arc also open to 
question. In the AmuoJ Report it claims to hive achieved 
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kU^^ieamttccett in 0pan eanm 

lioAs tbrou|>) the mk of tovemneM «Bft* 
rilies from its own acGouol (Rs 9^7 croft 
duimg \ 993-94) ind ?;Uie9 (tuu ^ oaly was 
RBI credil logovemmenlcnnUiinlBl U a low 
Rs 2fi0crure<tunn| 1993-94 boiihMin(he 
currfini financial year (up to August 19, 
^994) the oulxtanding level of od hoe trea¬ 
sury bi|l:» declined Ky RsS.30S cnire in 
CiWiiusi loan increase ol R.s 16.290 crure in 
the corrupiMiding period of (he previous 
year. AM these have, alter aU,beM made 
posuhte because commercial and crvtipen- 
uve banks’ credit to government galloped 
from Rs 13.547 enwe during 1992-93 k> Rs 
26,697 emre during 1993-94 or from Rs 
6,791 crure i n (he first qourrer of 1993 *94 to 
Ks J 3.9.39 croce during (M lint quarter of 
1994-95. 

Apart from the fact that both large foreign 
exchange accruals following porifolio 
iTivcstmeni inflows and the reluctance on 
the part iiT the ciHnmcrciai hanks lo expand 
honk credit are aiirihuijhie (o ina|>propnaic 
pi>licie8, a h.isic question ihat xlyiuld he 
poKcd before (he RBI. in the context of the 
monetary devc lopmenix dun ng Ok paxt I wn 
yean- tnr which the Bank claimh credit— 
ix whether it is imnurenal (a) how much the 
ccitirul government borrows from the mar¬ 
ket H(> long lu i( borrows at market rates of 
interest, and (b) whether the fiscal prudence 
adopted by the government xhould be dcier- 
mined only on the basis of the gro*s fiscal 
deficit Ui GOR ratio or whether the grfws 
fiscal deficit (CFD) shngld be )udg^ in 
rclatiun also lo uggregaie expenditure of 
iIk gnvcmmcni. The sustainahility uf the 
deficit, as also the inAHiionary imptica- 
lions of governmeni horrowingSi will de¬ 
pend upon not only the GPD lo OOP ratio, 
but also ihc size ol the deficit in lelaiion to 
the govcmmcni’s overall expenditure size 
as well as the composition of loial expendi- 
iiue. The RBI takes great pride in having 
lacilUaied iJie govemmcni's horruvring of 
mindboggling sum.s of money during (he 
last two years because, first, it has been from 
the matkei and second, it has been at morkei 
rates of iniercsl. But the fac( that this bor¬ 
rowing has been entirely for financing the 
expansom in the government's currant ex¬ 
penditure has not dawned up on the RBI. 
Therein lies the ruh—for, its infatuation 
with crude monetarist policies, has blinded 
the central bank of the country to ground 
realities, 

PHARMACEUTICALS 

Distorted Priorities 

THE union government his announced svhai 
It chooses to coll the drug policy. The 
documani is in a way ruturiatie—it 
generously accommodates (be interests of 
the drug industry, especially laying out the 
red carpel for pharmaceutical mullin^iunals. 
and in its anxiety lo satisfy all soctkms of 
induNtry. reverses every step ihai had been 
taken in Ihe past to ensure the availability of 
medicines to the people. And in that sense. 


to the IndMtty dial Ihe oav dnif 
ragidke would be more in keeping with the 
rest of the liberaliaadon moves and the 
changes ensuing (he ugning of GATT 
racommerulaiiuns. Almost all secdona of 
(he industry. IndliA, big and small, end the 
multlnatiimals are enanimous in their 
approval of the direcUoA the policy is 
(ak mg in rcduc ing Ihe price conir^ baUiet. 
Signiticantly. (he media, unlike (he last 
(ime a drug policy was announced, appears 
lo have universally ignored the opinion of 
Ihc drug consumer movement. 

As expected (be policy limlis price 
control lo only 73 drup from ibe current 
143 and the span of conirvi is hroughi 
down from 70 per com to 50 per cent. In 
general drugs with an annual turnover of 
over Rs 4 crore would he under price 
cuntrol.The ’compfllition’ critcoa has also 
been included: it (here arc five bulk drug 
manutatiurets arxd 10 fcrmulaiors with no 
smgir un i i having more than 40 per ceru of 
the retail market, the drug may he iiui of 
price cnnirol. but a strict watch will be 
kept un the prices. All drugs under pnee 
control will cn)c>y (he maximum allowahle 
posi-manufaciuring expense (MAPEi uf 
100 pirf cent. M<n4 impenandy. industrial 
licensing for hulk drugs has been ahoHshetl 
bringing the indufiry on par with (he other 
scciura. Five hulk drugs as well as Uiose 
uxing rccombmant DNA technology and 
sf^ific cclIAissue targeted formulations 
will however, still require licenaing. 

While Ihe mciKs a^ demeriia ^ this 
ragimcn are no doubt going lo he discussed 
in great detail, two facts sund nut clearly. 
First, that (hedepartment it ni>longer paying 
even hp-service to the concept of caacntial 
or necessary drugs. The criieria are esiurely 
decided by market forces. Second, in its 
anxiety to keep all aections happy overprice 
control, the depariment may well have 
caught itself in a bind. For instance, while 
(he logic of using market and industry 
critena for deiermining (he content of the 
pnee contrd baskm has ^ays been assumed 
(0 result in controlling the prices of csiendti 
and necessary drags, (be result of (he policy, 
observeis point out may well be the 
upposite^^ some generally used essential 
drugs may fall ouftide price control, and 
inessential and irrational producu like 
mulbviiatnin (ooics may come under it. 
Moreover, there is mpom coAfuiioo about 
the naiureof the prsce control basket bacauae 
uf (he several possible interpretations one 
may give lo the policy (ccominetidaDons. 

The pedicy also annotmees the settingup 
of (wc ind^ec^em bodies: the national 
drug authority (NDA) and the national 
phsnnKeutical pricing smhnrity (hfPPA) 
The first will be respoi^le for monitoring 
standard praetkes in Aug proswion and 
drug us^ and wiB b^responsihle for the 
preparation of the aynnil fermvJary. Ihe 
NFFA will overiee (m enferceniem of the 
provisioAs of the Drug Price Control Order. 
The fomer. il may be recalled, was first 



have ii ettabhahed. 1716 19t7 .pelii 9 itt 
alabcntts on dre seoing up c4 the NDA. biN 
Hale progrees has been mde on ihar couM. 
Mornwer. given the trend of the policy, the 
noises being made aboot (be importance of 
the NDA are obviously crumbs bdngttuown 
ID the consumer lobby. While ihm is no 
dispuling the fact (hat such a body is 
necessary, i( has no rok in a regimen where 
esscniialiiy is defined in icrmx of the 
prefilabiii ty oflhe industry. The NDA shoold 
have come into being before the pricecomrel 
beskei had been de^ed upon, hlorenver. 
how will the NDA. ill-funded and with little 
infrastructural support os il is bound (o be 
because of the kw priority it will be uccorded. 
counter the drug industry’s mammoth 
resources which it employs lo ensure dial 
evM (he most inessential drag has’ocieiuinc' 
validKy? 

Then again, ml so very long ago, soon 
after the t9g7 policy, •)» inttmaiinnal forum 
of independent expens had palnstokingly 
formulaied agraded essentia! list which 

the depan men i undouMed ly has Kceai lo. It 
would hardly he ncceoaary for the NDA in 
underuke that exercise once again unless. 
orcour»e,o(berrae(mtuchuthe Industry’s 
profiiaMlity are lobe kepi In focus. It is well 
to rememb w ihni all the mightnl (he varioui 
lechnical advis<vy comminees has ran been 
able to make ihc governmeni move lo ban 
Irraiinnal pharmaceuiieal products. 
Curiously, ihe policy entirely ignores the 
existing drug control machinery which 
could have done with badly needed 
upgradation. How on eanh does ihc policy 
s^ to ensure quality drugs, especially 
now with deliccnsed production. wMh the 
existing poor infrastructure for quality 
control? 

17k policy's proposal (o levy a cess on 
phirmaceutica] products lo create a fund to 
be utilised iot strengiheiting (he drugs 
standards organis&uon ai the regional ai^ 
sub-regional levels and lo facilitate R and D, 
should be viewed in the background of the 
experience that the governmeni has had ia 
extfacimg anything from the indusiry. Thii 
ccss. for instance, wat introduced more than 
iwodecades agOMidHbsequemly ^mdoned 
because it failed id yield any funds. The 
experieoce of trying to make the induioy 
cough up under the Drug Price Equalisation 
Account. In the recent past, is yet another 
failed experiment. In truth. (Ik pharma- 
ceutica] industry in India, which wu one 
of (he firsi third world countries to mi up 
a manufacturing base in pharmaceuticals, 
and produced a document like (he Haihi 
committee report which has been an 
Inspirxtktft lo cmmiries like Bangladesh, 
has grown to be so enormously influeiitia] 
that (I has become fuiila (o represent 
people's ifltertu to the government on Otis 
issue. Ifexaential and necessary drags are 
to be made available to people, the curreni* 
spawning of the pharmaceutical industry 
has 10 be checked. 


Mtial Wakhr. 





A1 md Fhife 

WHILE the preuare. by the UPCCd) 
headed by N D Tiwen, oe the AICC(I) to 
withdraw eii|i^>ort u> the state fovenunent 
coiuinuei apace, it tuk hni miKh of lU 
vteant end may soon ti^ete out 'nie verdict 
of the Supreme Coart oa the viol eat 
inudeaK oa ihepremiw ol (he AUahahad 
High Court on September 13 during the 
bindh called by the ruling SP-BSF 
lombine, after tiw CBI has tnve»ii|aied 
the cate, ii unlikely to come to the rescue 
ol the FCC, lor a number of lemor 
Confreu<l) members have already come 
out against adopting the courie urged by 
(helormer Prominent among these are the 
thiel ministers ol the states going io the 
polls in the coming moniha. one of which 
IS Andhra Pradesh, the home date ol the 
prime mimater 

Opinion in certain ituarters has 
coiKkmned the handh cell given by the 
SP'BSP combine on the plea that 
agiiaiional actions by the ruling parties 
are violative ol the normc ol political 
behaviour While these quarters need to he 
lauded M raising the issue ol poliiKal 
norms in the prevailing atmosphere, 
agitational action hy the ruling groups has 
already become <in irreversibly entrenched 
luirm ol iiur political vocabulary The 
ground on which i he ruling combine needs 
be criticised ihcrclore is that it tailed to 
ensure that the bardh went ol I pcacci ully 
especially when ooeohjcctivc ot the bandh 
was to protest against the violent agilaiion 
ul the previous weeks instigated allegedly 
by the cipposKion parties 

In this cuntuxi while the CBI is 
investigating the Allahabad High Court 
incident «ind the Supreme Court would 
pass Its verdict on it in due course-^likely 
to be> m all probability, nothing more than 
strictures against the Yadav government>^ 
the violence that necucred during the bandh. 
nevertheless, was still not such that a case 
tan he made nut lor the dismissal ol the 
UP govemmcni 

Whai the bandh has actually iwhieved. 
thereforc^and what wax its main 
objective—IS to show that (he bP BSP 
combine enjoys a large measure of xuppon 
in the plains ol UP This means in rtat 
;ro/iiijko/ternu that by withdrawing support 
to the Mulayam government, or by 
dicmixiing it on consutuiional grounds, the 
Congres$<l) would he jeopardising its own 
immediate luiure in the state Altemauvely. 
wh)t IX ar xUke ix only the poliiicai future of 
the currem PCQI) chid. N 0 Tiwan The 
pocitMA ihal leading memberx ol Ihe ceninl 
Coogrcxaflj kadenhip have atready lakeo 
on (be laiue has niKk ii dear that they are 
lodilterantiothelateoltheljiner Nowondar 


te. Mid pMte daa hdbai now w ha 

ayea on die etpected Supreme Court 
judgment on Ihe Allahabad High Coen 

iBadeat 


CRIME 


Ibwards Giobatisaf 


HISTORY, pmoouftced dead live years 
ag<i by Ihe J^anese Amencan Francis 
Fukuyama IS. It euems lilting revenge by 
tu lebtrib ol a son in iho US itsell The 
vehicle ot huiory this nme. however is 
not class struggle, but mafia violence 
Another irony is ihat while Fukuyama'b 
hetoex had supposedly ended History by 
raixjiig the bannerol true market power m 
the Berve*<enire ol class ideology, ihat 
was the Soviet Umon. today Ruxxia u 
repaying its debt by implanting a new 
malia pnwei in the U& w^n. thankx U> the 
hemic el Ions ot some ol the tialiaa juatice 
olliciaK Ihe Sicilian mafia appears to he 
on the run both in its ongmal homeland as 
well as Its country ol adoption 

According loa DPA dexpaicb IromNew 
York dated September g an ollicial 
advertisement in a Rossian language 
American papei recently carried (his 
ollicial ad Anyone with infurmatton or 
juxl rumours on the Russian maJia. please 
contac t (he New Yuri FBI oliice They 
are dangerous and we want to prevent 
them Irum getting istablished like the 
Italian malia bclorc them ^ys the New 
York PHI chiel William A Gavin, 
concludes (he l>PA despatch fhc 
immediate cause ot the ollicial concern 
appears to he the gunning down of an 
rmierv Russaii in a Russian oaghhourhond 
in New York which synchronised with an 
attack on this viciim s hroihci m Berlin 
the same day This was not a puic 
ccnncidencc bvi likely lo have been a 
result ol nvalrics imong malia gioupv 
according tu FBI mvesugaiors As is by 
now well known dunks lu Hollywood the 
god lathers power is consolidaicd only by 
intef‘mafia violence 

During the laxi 20 years cri the cold war 
and I Is I mmedi ate al tenhaih about 2 00 000 
Ruxsianx have migrated to the US with the 
AmerKanauihonitcs blessings Now the 
"FBI would like i» have ^khiI 2000 of 
ihcm behind bars as they are hardened 
enminalx who would shrink Irom no 
crimex’ 

It It was the US s exertion that had 
brought 'freedom to the shackled 
Ruxxians. the Russian mafias arc now 
perhaps seeking some 'freedom' to xtnke 
roots in the US Moscow perhaps is 
repaying xome part ol iix debt through ihi ^ 
eaport' Thu ix also an exienxioa ol the 
ch^ shed ghibalisaiion. indeed i tx integral 
part If trantnational integration ol 
buxinexi and culture ix a law of 
globalisation, (hen cniBc vdiich itxcit u a 
big butinexs and inierlinked with other 


btumexa dMarpnm and poliuev camot 
excape globabubon A further proof la 
provided by the fact that the US Ku K lux- 
Klan It reported to have been ^mividing 
finance to the rising nro Na/i groups m 
Geimany 

POPUI ATION MEET 

Poor Impact of NGOs 

Ra\» /Aigga/ wnirx 

TTfl. Intenutioiul Conference on Population 
and Oevcinpincni (1C PD I turned out io he 
more a conference on religion and iburiion 
While in the Bucharest and Mexico 
conferences there was only a Soiidi North 
divide^he former Mock supporting the 
ihexix that developmeni is the bust 
I uniracepuve and the lauer\concern mostly 
with the piipuUtionhombinthe third world— 
•1 Cairo religious sentimenis luvo been 
broughi lo centre stage The Vatican 
supfHvtcdby a few prudomirunily Citholic 
iNKaragua Ouoiemala ArgcrtiiM etc) and 
Islamic countries has taken ihc lead in 
diverting the dehaie I rom ilie mam i ssues ax 
laid down m the Proamhie (Aiticlc I 7) 
greaier invaximent m people and a new 
aciion agenda lo make women lull partners 
with men inthcsoi loJ economic and piilineal 
lives ot then cnmmunMies li musi nut 
hovitver he lorgoiicn that n w.iv iho US 
which really suited Ihis hall game hickrd 
hy the pro lilc and religious groups ihcie 
Suhscqucnily ihc nsedia had a field day m 
highlighimg the Catholic and Islamic prxnis 
ol view which uliimatelv hijeckod Ihe 
conkrcnce 

Whilual ihc offK lal forum (he progressive 
delegates could not he openly cnlicii about 
the unnecessary involvement of religiixisin 
Ihe population ,ind development debate the 
NUO torum ijeleg«ites could express 
themselves more freely Many NOO women 
delegates tmm iaiin American vountnes 
were oxhamednl their gc»vcrnincntx sUndx 
The Latin American Women sHuaJih Net work 
mccuiig errvhasiscd thcil ihc K'PD Aciiun 
Plan must ruspood h> the realiiy in Latin 
AmerKi so duiabcnions are notdm in iisky 
coodiuom fhey urged ICPD to endorse safe 
abortKio and coniraccptioo ax a nglH as also 
prDSKhng sn educauon (n odolcxcenix 

The NGO lorum was only partly altected 
by Ihc official forum x ohsevsiun wiih 
bunion This wax largely because uf the 
wide-ranging ibemes which were being 
diseuxsed there Ihc NGO Forum had 
slated about hOO meetings over eight days 
with 10 15 meetings taking place 
simultaneously during each lime slot The 
largest altendrd nnd perhaps the most 
interesting were those ol the Women x 
Caucus and Women's bnvironmeni and 
Development Organi sation IWF DO) where 
dixeu ssionx centred annind women’s health 
M reproductive righis Some efforts were 
also made io link up wiih oveiall 
development ivsuex 
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A niiiriber of mcishwi Usied <m Khe 
cnvirenmcAi und devekipment is»»ts did 
iu)f take ptacc hccuise speaker^uiMliiit 
fulled 111 turn up. The Rnvirooment Caucus 
W 4 » pmtrly <irg 8 n iscd and fai led le make any 
impuci. Similar was ihe fate of ihc Suuih* 
Sciuih Caucus which was lo locus on 
cJcvckipmeni issues of (he Souih and k)bh> 
In (he oflicial lorum. Iis strong appcil for 
discussing the unsusiiiinahk consumpdon 
In (he west went unheeded. 

NevcriheleMi the NGO fonim played a 
useful mie. On (he cme hand it provided 
on>nrtuniiiCK for thoue who did no4 have 
accrediiaiion rn attend the offreiaj forum to 
gel infurmarinn on what was happening 
there nnd on thc«uher hand, armed with this 
in fomai ion. (he NGOa i.'ou Id create t ipinion 
on various issues iind lohhy the iimcial 
forum both ihr«iugh accredited NGOs as 
well os through iifhcinl delcgutes. many ol 
whom were even attending iIk NOO forum, 

India was perhaps Ihc only inujiir country 
which did not Ihwc NGO represcnidiivcs r> 
pan of the olhciul delegation Tliis was ran 
only taken ns unkind hy the Indian NGOa 
hut many ol the ol Ikial dckgiucN and NGOs 
I ram other countries were surprised. 
Mnwuvcr, ihe Indiiin official detcguion 
compensated hy hnkJing duly hnclings and 
dial(>guc with Indian NC>Os, ii surprised 
many that ihis turned out u> he one ol ihe 
hmi open torums dunng (he (CPD. 'Fhe 
secret ary. family welfare. Shunglu hnefed 
ihc NGOs on duly happenings and earrictla 
fruitful dialogue wiili NGOs on tackling 
various sticky issues. This hccame a I airly 
effective lohhy. The conses|ucnce was ihui 
India's stand on devekipmeni and wiKncn's 
heal I h i ssucs i u med out lo he by for the moei 
progressive. For instance. India look the 
lead in emphasisi ng that reproductive health. 
I amil y p lujintng. a^n hhi. etc. »hou Id he the 
right i>f on iruJiviJuul and not necessarily 
delimited lo married couples. 

Even ilHiugh in lertm ni memhers the 
third world countries dominated (he NGO 
Umjm. NGOs based in ihc west were c.ilhng 
moNt of Ihc slKit«. One group of NCiOe from 
the west wcic the Mnlihusiun insiiiuiHAs 
like Hopuliiti<»n Council. Intcinatiunal 
Planned ParcoilHMid FcdcroiMin. fHipuloiion 
Action lntem;ui(vial, etc. and nnother were 
the progressive ones like Physicians lor 
Social Respuiisibiliiy. Cento; for Women 
Global Lciulcislup, Inccmailonal Women 
Health Coa Ii ii ( hi, I lowcvcr. ii was I nicrcsii ng 
to note thill c\ eii in ihcse Insti tutUios Asiana, 
Africans and toiUn ArrwriCRns were quite 
active. One thing one has to Icam from the 
ivest IS Ihe way tliey organise lfk;m.sclvei. 
and It is all decided ^hi^and who attends 
whiit meetings and how reporting, 
networking, lobbying, etc. will taix place, 
or course, it is ulumatcly a questmn 
resources and Access to inloni.aiion which 
makes pussihleaJJ that organiaaiion. Viewed 
in the overall context the 1^0 forum, though 
a lltfic disorganised, did make •) positive 
coniribuiion. especially the support it 
provided to progressive offwial delegates 


h>'WMerln| tte in^aa of tiM rongMa 
US IN APGtlAMSTAN 

Tragic Backlash 

1111 recent report of the US-bued Human 
Rights Wat^. which squarely blames 
Washington for the flow of arms lo the 
lemirisi groups io Punjab and Kashmir, 
undenciees rhe tragic hecklAsh of the US 
misndveniure in AfghoAisiun in (he 19gOs. 
whK’h continuea to hedev il the suhciuuineM. 

In lit fanatic opposition (o Soviet 
dorm nation in Afghan pohhcs in those days 
and taking advaniage of the divisions within 
the Afghan communisl ruling fMwers, 
Washington rushed headlong into a 
dixacirous exercis e '» all in the name of 
making Afghanistan 'safe for dcmx’racy'. 
Il picked up an tawimeni of disgruntled 
Afghsns^feudAl landlords. Islamic 
'mullahs' and members of the criminal 
underwork!, who felt threatened by the land 
reriirms oikI sock»-reli gKms changes i niiiaied 
by Ihc communisl regime, and were spot II ng 
for j show*down with the new rul^ who 
were dnpossessing them of iheir triMlIiional 
duthonwrian powerv An equally militarily 
impetuous MoscowaggravAieJ ihe situation 
hy marching ii« WKyu into Arghunuion tu 
quell the rcbellinn hy the tO'calkd 
'mujahiddiiu’^niiiaHy a ragtag nf these 
feudial tribal landkeds and Iheir musclemen, 
hut laicr emerging into a well<organi)ied 
army fof hoili mercenaries and nathmoJist* 
min^ Afghans provoked by the otmcilics 
of Soviet timpK)—fed hy a regular flow of 
niphfsiicaicd wvjghmry from Wodungton and 
miliUry training hy Its saiellne slate in 
Idomal^. which sheltered the Afghan rchds 
in campn m Ihe bucderUPwniiT Peshawar, 

As happens with all shiin*sighted and 
iippurlunist siratcgico. Wwdungton'i game 
did lead to the exit of Ihc .Snvid military- 
supported regime in Kabul, hut it ha.s lefi the 
Afj^rts today with a loticnng regime run 
by Washington's cmiwhilc proteges who 
are fighting amung them.selves with the 
same arms that the US provided them for use 
against the civmmunisu oihI the Suvici 
iriaips. The violence—triggered off hy 
Washington's generous armssupply—rsno 
kmger cvinfmed to Affhanialon. and has 
.spillud over lu Pakiaian and India. The 
Frisian authuriiies arc as their wits' end 
trying iu cootml the drug pushing and 
(kpredaikms hy monuding gangs of Afghan 
mercenaries in Peshawar, and the out flow of 
KalasJmikovs andotherleOitl weapons fnim 
their •rscnal to polUicaily explosive are» 
like Sindh. In In^a. these arms hove found 
their way into the hands of the varkws 
mil lUM gnaga oi Ptodab and Kashmir. .Suvne 
onung the Afghan vcma ms taking with their 
ciimr«tniits fnim uim Idomic sums) who 
hod fought the Soviet Vuopx. and now M 
without any simitar uiaeie fiv a 'jihod'm 
Arghankdan.appetfiiihDvediiaiveicdancher 
pasture in Kwli^r fi* investing the surplus 


utm mM'‘mmni 

preKneetniha Vklley 1h recat ndhtlii: 

The Human Rlfha Waidi report racdh 
the US inarveniion In Af^uiniMan fihrot^ 
the CIA su^ly of arms to its mercenaries, 
based in Tristan) which aggravated ihc 
tensiima in the subcontinent. As tor at 
Afghanistan is concerned, instead of being 
able to 'establish democracy* there, the US 
intervention hoi led to a Mate of permaneni 
warfare there, driving into exile On India 
■nd ocher places) f hnu wnds of il is! I htsioned 
A fghafis w ho. during the comniu n iat regime 
at least enjoyed some sort of security and 
demovraitc rights—in the form r>f lai^ for 
(he landless (under Decree 8) and 
liheralikaiion of marriage rulei for women 
(under Decree 7). While both Washington 
and Moscow have now washed Iheir hands 
off Afghanistan (after having triggered the 
conHict there). Ihc US-hneked blatnii 
fundamentalist groups who have come is 
power in Kabul—who, to stun with, never 
had Any politicul pnigramme fur building up 
Iheir society—are today dragging 
Afghanisiin into a violent civil strife. 

As for Ihc fall-out of the CIA’s Afghan 
misadventure m the suhcontineni. iHc Human 
Rights Welch report blames Washington lor 
Ignoring ihc siphoning off ol US weaponry 
(meant for the Afghan migahlddins lo Ughi 
(heir Soviet enemies—and sem through the 
Pakistan govemmeni) by Pakistan's Inter 
Service Inielligenue ui ami-Indian militani 
groups in Kashmir and Punjab. The report 
adds: "Hk du I iberale t ITuns by US to evade 
responsibility has also been an clemeni 
ctmirihuung to abuse.’ 

Today. hi^ver much be may iry. Cl inior 
cannot ab«oNe his adminisiretion of the 
respunsihilily (undertaken during ihe cold 
war period) of promoting a wide variety ol 
rcactnmary tcmmsi groups—ranging from 
Zionists lo Ivlamic fundamental i»is. fpim 
While racists toirihal xenophohicsin Africa. 
They are now comiiSg home lo most. In n 
ikspente eflort to Iniroducc and maintain 
(he ’New World Order' In ihc third world 
enuntnes. the Clinton odm misiniti rm appeab 
if^-and if nece.isary enforces—theii 
govemmenis lo come lo icrnis wiih Iheii 
iniemal enemies. Ils jnicrvenriun in ibc 
Palestinian dispute, in South Africn^ind 
now in (he Kashmir imbroglio—in the rok 
of pcAcc-maker. stands out in sharp connisi 
not m ly with its past role in insi igabng ihese 
conHicts. hut also with iu present policy ol 
allowing iu miUiary-indusirial complex to 
continue ii> supply arms lu the coniending 
forces in these countries of Ihe third world 
Befiirc advising India and Pakistan to solve 
their dispute. Cli nton xhouk) master his guh 
to force his milita^ advisers to stop arms 
sale to these countries. Once they are starved 
of the continuous arms flow and defence 
Hgreemcnis (ihai promise them newer and 
newer weipoiu) neither New Delhi nor 
Islamabad can continue for long the policy 
of mutual hdiigocnce by depending solely 
on their reapective indigenous sourcea ol 
convenikmal weapons. 
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Ibiiiism Finance 
Corporation 

PKMOTED by IPCI tlons with oUier til- 
JndU in ANuiic«i tod haoki. the 

Tounun RMnc«Ct*pc<«ban of I«1 m 

ww Ml up ftve yett* a^o u ■ tpeoial all* 
India liAiBcta] UHblucionlocnieriolhelont* 
term credit needa of the tounem iodoatry. 
TFCT hw been fiDuncmg hodi eoAvcniMMial 
;i[kI noo'CMivcnliofltt towtem projects l&e 
hotels, restaurants, holiday resorts, 
ainusetneaipailts, safari lepeway*. p«kt. air 
iaxi services, imirisi emporia. ai^ sporu 
faciUties which have importance for 
developing louhstn but which aie not clifthte 
ioriiisiitutional finance. Tourism being oee 
of (he migor foreign CKchange earner, (he 
ilupartmeni of louri^m. goverrunenloflcKUa. 
has launched a national action plan for 
Hiepping up (lie country's tourist airivalt 
fifim I.K milUon ui ^ million by the end td 
(he century. With this Utf get in vicwneccssaiy 
invcKimcni in infrastructure is being 
undertaken. TFCf being (he uniquely pJaoxI 
finoncial institution for this purpose, is u> 
pUy aenwiaj euiuly lie mie and Ixipes to have 
a iremendous |ri>wih poientiol. To port 
rmance the fuiurt requirements of the funds 
hir (he tourism soctor and lo widen the 
Nharchokkrs base oltHe company, TICI is 
fur the firsi lime entering the capital marfcci 
on $epteinl)er2b with 110 lakh equity shares 

0 r Ks 11> each fi V cash ai a premium (V Rs 20 
Iwr share aggregating Ks ,S 100 lakh. TPCI 
en|oys the advantage of being a member ol* 
the ()ver*ilH!*0»unter*RKchenge of Indm 
(<)TCkJ>andMl»oaSESI aulhtirisedcaieguvy 
I m etch ant hanker ’Hte lead m anagem lo the 
wsueun;^i\jahCap)talSarvjccx and Reliance 
CapilaJ and Finance Trust. 

Dolphin Offshore 
Enterprises 

Dolphin Offshore Hnicrprises is engaged in 
providing a v iricty of services like diving 
serv ices, monne iiperalions. geophysical and 
geotechnical surveys, and ship-repair 
sarvicos. It operatw six offsthire vessels and 
(WO dynamically p(»j(icm6d vessels for 
ONOC and foreign-going cargo sbipt. The 
ctimpady has lecluucai coHuhoraduos with 
Global Marine Drilling Services, USA. 
OceancerioglntemaskiAal, Switzerland. TL 
Qeotechnics (Singapiire). and Geodeltc 
Conairucdoo and Survey, Switzerland. The 
company has abovm rapid progress during 
(ha past five years with the luntnver ertaumg 
Ks 32.S2 cram and profii afier tax Rs 96.54 
Itkb Uk 1993»94. As a partof iuprograaime 
expattdon (dana the company pniposaa to 
acquire an offslmre utiliiy veiual, a ship 


repair unit for uodertaking rapaira and up* 
pndug self aievatod bargee for aotl 
invescigatioo. To part rmisca dwae. h is 
enuring tbe capital oiaifcetoa Septomher 2il 
with a pubJic issoe of 14 lakh equity shares 
of Rs lOeachforcashetapremiuAofks 30 
per i^are aggregating KsSMlakb. The total 
cost of (be project is Re 770 lakh of whkh 
Rs 560 lakh is being raised tbrougb ibis 
public issue andthc balance of Rs 210 lakh 
is being funded by NCDs. Tbe issue M|ointly 
lead managed by CreditcapiuJ Fmiinca 
Cciporation and Punjab and Sind Bank. 

Southern Latex 

% 

Southern l.a(ex. a Madras-baaed cuRquny. 
promoted by SMcghanaihia.O Kumaresan 
and Nirmal Aweph. is engaged is (he 
cnanufectincofnjbheriKdct«tfpruducts. The 
company, to pan finaoce its expansion plan. 
IS entering the capital market on Septemher 
19 with a puMk iosiie of 29.19.200 equity 
shires of Rh 10 each fee caah at par 
aggregating Rs 292 lakh. Tbe capital raa^ 
will he used lo dtwble pnuluction capacity 
andalsofurthe ■etoog up of rmndung fucilnlcx 
(oenhance value addrlkin. 'nteesunpany hv 
■A advantage where availahility of raw 
materials !■ coAcvmcd. hecauac rubber latex 
and c^ur fibre are nut affcctod by climalk 
comlMions and are tvai (able thnnighoui the 
year. Mitreover. since it is an sgro-baied 
compeny. it enjoy* sales lax and excise duty 
cnnceasions. The company proposes to 
commence commercial production of 
finishing facilities, as obu of the enbancesl 
capacity by (be end of ionuvyj995. TV 
lead mana|crx lo the issue ore 5B1 Coital 
Markets and Foftsi|h( Kinoncial .Services, 

Mirza llinners 

Mina Tanners, in uperat ion ftw 15 years, has 
50 \tkh sq n of tunning capecky and also 
inlegnded fBciliiics.ft«4.5 lafcb pairs each 
of shoe uppers as well as shoes. TV company 
is now proposing to act up a new unit with 
a capacity of A lakh pairs of oboes: ii is also 
planning to expand and modernise Us iia* 
nlog onii. The total ftojcci co«t is placed at 


Ra 12.57 cruet uf wliich the public issue will 
finance Rx 10 emre and iatcrnal sdurcea 
Rs 2S1 crore. Tbe public issue will he of 
10.20 lakb equib' shares, at a premium of 
Rs M per share of Rs 10 each. Intcresungly, 
the pnimoicra will be bolding 75 per cent 
of the post-issue equity and of this, 70 per 
cent is reportedly based on bonus issue. 

Samtex Fashions 

Phimtiittl as a 100 percent expurl-oriented 
unit for men's formal suits and (rmisers. 
Santex Fashions (SKL) has u technical 
collahciraiion with Samsung conglomerate 
of South Koreo and al>H> a markeiing tie* up 
for 4U per vent of annual salex wiUi Roger 
Beryl Corporation of US f<ir three years. A 
100 per cent RUU han to uiialn u mintmum 
export of75 perveni of its aitnuuj pnxlucii«)n. 

Tbe uxal project cuHi, apprawed by IDBI 
in NovcmbCT 199.3. ix placed at Ms 12.60 
crore comprising R> .3.35 crore for planl and 
mtohuwiy.Rsl 67 crore for building. Ks 1.04 
crore for technical kiMiw*bow. Rs 1.64 crore 
for miacvllane^'us luted asset and Rs 1.6S 
cn«re for piviiminary and prt-operalive 
expenses. Tlw project llnancing pailems are 
as follows: R% 6,90 crore of equity of whkb 
Rs 3,40 er\Hv uiv fnwn prcmoiers, K« 2 9X 
cture as rorvit:n currency lerm loan rri>m 
IDBl: and Rs 2.72 croru of rupee lerm loan 
fnirn 11>61 and olher i nsi itii lions. Of the total 
issue of 34.1 lokh equity shares al Rs lOeoch 
ftirvesh olpar. I X.60 liikh shares arc irffered 
lt> the Indian publit. 4,65 lakh shares are 
reserved forN RJs. 4,6 lokh shares fonnutual 
IuikI and6,2lskh shares for RIs.Tbeptitjecl 
has high profile llnsincuig patlem and alsu 
hopes for diversified siairrvs of public 
subKchpuon. Bui though India has done well 
in the garment export ftcld. considering the 
inadequacy of rxperience in the world 
garment trade, the prvimoters (hemselves may 
faee sUff compeittHat fnim Chinu and Taiwan 
which have acquired IrememliHis expertise 
IA marketing upper segment-tmenicd wool/ 
blcndesl su its and trousers which .SF1 .would 
like b> focus «in. Also, the project cost Is 
said to be excessively high. The issue is to 
open on Septemher 22. 
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COMPANIES 





ORKAVES 

New Product Lines 

OkEAVKS, b ilVyev olU enfuweriof 
compviy. fonncrlyknown as Gruv(;»C(Xk)fl 
uul Co. of the Tlinpar Group, hu dn>m 
I<xhI performance (or the ye or 1993*94, lu 
nel have incmaxu] hy 24 per cent due 
lo rapid incceoae tn >cl]inf axnmiSKiun. etc 
(fnxn Ks 29.10 cmrc in 1992-93 to ks 3h. 1 S 
ernre in 199.^*94). In u competitive 
environment Ibe uimpeny ha« fecej e 
reduction in operating pnifit by 5 percent, 
'fltie h »M» ho wever, rn't effected ite net pn>fl I 
which went hy 24 per cent because ihc 
emr^xny's noQMiperating profit hux'chiiwn 
a 49 per cent riae. The cimipeny hw done 
weU on ilw export (nml th<ni£h the ^l<*hel 
mnrkeiremaiiKdKluKliAhxmlunceriiun ‘Hw 
dKnpeny'x exp^^ru hevc goiw up hy 44 per 
cc<it u> Kh .30. IK cr«^. TlHAigb impiiru of 
nietvhaiKUre were Kt I4.<M crore in 1993- 
94. the (TKid fiuvigii exchange nutgn waxiif 
tlw ofilcr i^r Rx 48.15 erntt. Hk company '% 
dettt*iu{ui<y ratio haa c<irnt; down hy more 
than 50 per cent iii the paai iwii year* (from 
55 percent in J99I *9210 25 percent in 199.3* 
94), The Lom|Mny has announceiladiviJeAd 
of 28 per cent which is 2 percentage p^)inU 
higher than ihui deeJared in 1992-91 
The uxnpany haa added two manv product 
tinea to its opcrailonn, vU. three*wheeler 
aubeickahawx and ABS^IPS reaina. The 
powcrtrananikitxKe) unit ai HJu. Wen Bengal, 
haa done well. The company act|uircd 70 
per cent of axauta from Entield India 
(Thoraipakk am and RanipeU Tam iJ Neefu) u 
part i>r iia expansion programme. It had 
oTiginalty planned to m«\ufaclure light diecel 
engines at Aurangabad, hut b.ia now ablfted 
the manufaciurini venue lo Ranipvt and 
acconUngly invaj^menii are he mg iriMk itierc 
The company him ncqsiircd control bng intenat 
in SIDVIM. AG, an btemationaUy recogn* 
ixed trading ctanpany situated at Vaduz. 
Liechtenstein and having offtcea in Moacow 
andAlmu Aty.Kii/Akiiitan The company baa 
entered into a joint venture ugreeneni with 
a few parties in Singapore for trading in 
Vietnam and other u)unij^>>. The company 
ix aUowgatteTcd in Singapae as PaaficGrcasws. 
During the year the vk 'ir^rany diainve&tcd ita 
50 per cent holding in Greavex Foxeco. a 
company dealing b meUil logical chemkalx. 
The ihrec-whceler dicKl autonckxbaw a a 
eucceasfui innovaiion hy the company's 
roseareh and davelopmeoi Uepeitmani. 

INDIA PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 

Non-Operating Profit 

India Photographic, a aubddiajy of KodUt. 
nanuftcturoi cameraa and trades in 
photographic and aliied products like fibns. 


paper and plates, chemicals. photographic 
instrxiotenu andapfwraius. With the pasidiig 
on of the benefit of the reduced customs 
duty toeuslomars. (he company has adopted 
an aggressive maffcetiag strategy lomcreaae 
iu market share io some of lU spesdality 
puMlucts. Net sales weal up hy 34 percent 
in 1993*94 hut. as a result «>f more than 
4(1 ficr cent rise in the cost of materials 
used. v>peri(ing piofua declined hy 5h per 
cent. But this has been more than offset 
hy the rise iu noo-c^teraiing pri>fit as a 
result of sale of la^ and building al 
Prabhadevi in Bombay for Ks 11 75 cn>rc. 
The company has alto received an camesi 
money depuait Rs 10 crore for (he 
agree meniUv sell iU Kodak Hmisc silualed 
in Fori. Bombay, for Rs 40 crorv. Tax 
prewisumbas aUo been lower at Rs hO lakh 
against Rs % lakh in the prevhmi year. 
As a result, net pronts n^w rh)m 8.9 
lakh to Rs 379 lakh r«>r 1993.94 The 
ct>mpeny has anm^unced a dividend of 30 
per cent. It has not been exporting any 
gmHis, hut ha* been earning foreign 
cxihaoge (R* I 48 crore during 199.3*^) 
ihr«iugh commissions and tuher camings. 
Ibc company's foreign exchange outgo 
has galloped fmm Rs .39.27 crore in 
1992*93 lo Ks 72.14 crore in 1993.94. 

Am<«gs( ill new projeUs. the company 
is implementing iia finishing p)o}ect at 
Goa. which wheo completed, will have the 
hcncfi IB ofsa ks tax exemption fur 12 years 
and income tax exemption for Hve years. 
The company's plant al Malanpur fcK 
m anufaduriikg photocbeotkals ct m mcnced 
commercial production m August 1993 for 
whkb also the company will enjoy sales 
tax exemption for seven b> nine years 

BHARAT H3RGH 

Financial Services and 
Real Estate 

Bhiral Forge, a leading manufacturer of 
forgings amt crankshafts, has faced severe 
recessionary coflditHKis after 1990-91 and 
experienced a steady decline in iU sales 
turnover for the past three years. To an 
ext ent Ibis has been coakpensated by larger 
earnings from the company's flnanciaJ 
aerviecs. wbreb ate cefkded in a signiTicaot 
ri se in 9ae other income (from Rs 8.59 crore 
to Rs 13.33 crore. and also oon-opaaiing 
surplus from Rs 11.15 crore to Rs 12.16 
crore). The rise inotber income has helped 
lo improve its overall operaiing profit by 
37 percent for the ye^993*94. likewise, 
(he company'sDCt pf/ftl has also inertaaed 
by 58 per cent, despite increases in interest 
burden and depreciatieo by 28 p« cent 
and IKpercenLiuspeeiively. Tbecompany 


has annoubcod a dividend of 30 p« cent 
•s against 20 per cent io 1992*93 and 33 
percent in 1991*92. The ccanpany's debt* 
equity ratio has risen from 125 per cent to 
132 per cent. Hxpons declined by 17 per 
cent for (he year, attributable to leltere of 
credit not being opened in Ukraine agaimit 
an agreed contract of Ks 159 crore aird the 
coniinumg recess Umaiy trendi in western 
and Japanese nurketr. 

The company has obtained the ISO 9002 
certification. Its project at Kuruli inJ’una 
district for the manufacture of wheel rims 
forbeavy and light vehicles under technical 
coUahurelion with the German Lemmerze* 
werke is likely to conunence cutnmercial 
producUoii hy the end of June 1995. The 
second area into which the company has 
diveniiried its fuiancial services where it 
claims to have doue exceedingly well. It 
now plans to start merchant hanking 
services. It hat ax many a« suven xuhsj* 
diarii^s all cd* which are in the finance 
area: Bhalchnndra Investmunis. Mundhawa 
Invesimenls. Forge Investmenia. 
Chakrapushpo Investments and Finance.* 
Sturlldwcr Invuxinienfs and Finance, 
JaUkamul Investments and Finance and 
lalakumMii Investments and Finance, Tlie 
company has also diversified into real* 
est mu de vclopmu nt. 

KIKTXISKAK Gil. KNGINKS 

Higher Sales and Profit 

Kirluskar Oil Engines (KOId.) of the 
Kirluxkar gmup. the largest bimutal 
manufacturer in the country, has shown 
gixid perfoimance for the year 1993*94 
wilh sales going up by 29 per cent. The 
companyoperating profit and nut profit 
have gone up by 2K per cunt and 84 per 
ccotrcMpcLtivcly. There has been a drastic 
cut in tax provUiun by 95 per cent, and 
dividend has been maintained al 25 per 
cent. The company's profit margin 
measured hy gross profit on sales, though 
generally low at about 7 per cent, baa 
shown a steady improvement. Tbe debt* 
equity ratio has come down front 136 per 
cent in 1992*93 to 94 per cent in 1993- 
94. Exports slipped from Rs 15.4.3 crore 
to Rs II. 00 crore. Last year the company 
bad the distinetkm of bagging the Export 
Excelleoce certificate, 

Tbecompany issetringopapowvbouse 
fee elecirlctty generation ai the &Ue of 
Kirloskar Ferrous Industries at Muncrabad 
in Raichur district of Kaniataka. Kirloskar 
Piebtkk diesel generating sets would be 
used to gaoerau power asd the plant 
Capacity would be 9 MW. TTia company 
has set up a private limited company. 
Kirloskar Dewz Salsa and Services, as a 
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2977 

3018 

1969 

0 

0 

680 

14U3 

21 CinMN Oaed aMeU 

12933 

73U 

23593 

23015 

13106 

1040.3 

1237 

1617 

7746 

704? 

24 Aceumulaird deivcciainifl 

2625 

2020 

7942 

6530 

5107 

4356 

360 

328 

4335 

3965 

25 lovontiino* 

8039 

7444 

6786 

608.3 

5153 

4405 

3913 

1906 

3.391 

4324 

16 T«vitf MABela/liAlHiiilca 

44714 

2893.1 

52926 

43820 

26936 

21883 

8866 

5.580 

16007 

(4591 

MlMdlancwu liwu 

27 nitiacduiy 

.3839 

33.34 

80 

60 

2520 

1964 

295 

271 

5634 

6800 

24 OtsHn vatue added 

9636 

8595 

uni6 

7538 

656) 

5082 

2025 

76U 

7446 

6643 

29 1’uUil (orei|>n exchange incume 

342.3 

2.339 

2834 

3934 

1123 

1572 

148 

79 

709 

778 

^0 Total foreifin cxv'han |0 outgo 

Key nunrial and perform ntx rathM 

48IS 

3745 

1249 

995 

4675 

4115 

7214 

3927 

244 

3lW 

l\irm»v<‘rniiU) (salejUtUHalaa«cu)(%) 

79,2 

107.3 

39.4 

50.6 

108.0 

103.1 

160.5 

19U.I 

173,6 

171,6 

52 Sale* 10 (ucal nei axuctK (%j 
\} Gr>M value added to arnM fited 

102.2 

150.6 

46,3 

.57.7 

i 

*161.2 

157,2 

393-0 

325.4 

293.8 

253.3 

aiaeia 1%I 

74.5 

117.6 

35-2 

32.8 

50.1 

4X.8 

163.7 

47.0 

96.1 

94.3 

U Return on InvcMmem (gnax rium 

10 loul BMCiS) (4k) 

64 

67 

5.0 

4.5 

7.6 

6.7 

.5.5 

4.ri 

20.4 

J6.4 

55 Oroaa profii u> mIo* (groex marfin) (%> 

8.0 

6..3 

12.7 

8.9 

7.0 

6.5 

3.4 

2,1 

11.7 

9.6 

36 OperMang profit to aalex (%)- 

7-4 

8.9 

2X4 

1.5.3 

11.3 

n.3 

1.5 

4-7 

.13.4 

10.4 

37 Profit )«fgre tax to fake (4k) 

6.3 

4.8 

5.6 

33 

3.6 

3.3 

3.1 

1.7 

10.2 

8.2 

34 Tax praviaion lo prum before m (%) 

17.8 

OJ) 

U.O 

0.0 

0.7 

23.0 

137 

51 9 

59.8 

53.8 

39 PcoRi afier lax lo not worth 

(return on etpiity) (%) 

9.2 

1X3 

6.9 

5.2 

14.5 

11.3 

22.3 

4.7 

13.6 

114 

40 £>ivideiid<%) 

28.0 

26.0 

30.0 

20.0 

25.0 

25.0 

30.0 

25,0 

23.0 

XI.O 

41 Hnming per xhare (Ri) 

6.28 

7.13 

5.92 

4.05 

8.99 

6.46 

15.47 

3.63 

3.50 

2.90 

42 Bock value per share CRs) 

65.27 

53.87 

86.35 

77.81 

61.89 

57,20 

66.24 

53.80 

2,5.72 

25.49 

43 P/E oaio (based on iMest and 

correspcmliRg last year's price) 

19.1 

17-7 

38.0 

45.7 

20.0 

19.3 

-32,3 

77.1 

285.5 

301.7 

44 DebKdiBty rwio (adfusied for 

revaluation) {%) 

26.1 

28.5 

13X5 

124.7 

944 

136.1 

114.1 

98.1 

2.6 

1.2 

45 Short term bank honDwings to 

ievaecofies (44) 

68.7 

33,7 

II 8 

48.9 

58.6 

id 7 

00 

00 

20 1 

314 

46 Sundry creditors to Mwiry debtors (%) 

7X9 

85.9 

66.0 

4S.6 

61.3 

75.9 

151.0 

115,9 

286.7 

1S5.0 

47 Total RRiunenttoo (o ent^oyees 

to gfuss value added (4k) 

39.3 

' 434) 

25.1 

28.2 

40.7. 

47.8 

19.6 

44.1 

61.5 

61.6 

44 Tola) lemuABiMioo (o ejaptoyees 

to value of piuduetloA (4k) 

10.7 

11.9 

10.3 

9.5 

9.0 

20.6 

XB 

3.2 

16.8 

16.2 

49 Qroae Axed asaeis fomarion <%) 

88.5 

169.6 

11.2 

13.2 

26.0 

40.0 

-13.8 

5.0 

9.9 

H.5 

50 Growth in liivaaiories (4k) 

8.0 

6X2 

11.6 

3.5 

17.0 

17.7 

105.1 

152 

-21.6 

3.6 







joint veoiBW project with cqail 
p4iliei|M(k>n by Dcote Mo(c« lQdiiitne< 
notoren OmhH (DMI) of Cenneny; it b ci 
begun co'ordiotlcDg engin# export 
ectiviiieji. KirUMkar KUen E<iuipo«n( 
(KKE) U e wboUy-owned eubti^vy of the 
company, whieb h now bein| revived. 
KKBbu ventured intocon«uttatic» la, end 
ereecion of. pott>berve<tiQ| c|nculture1 
equipment KOEL baa also taken over (be 
management of (he Praabacit Rhoala 
PneumattCf, a >kk company having 
fac it i lieu for m anufacture of d »eul engine 
components. Tbe company bas incurred 
an expendilure of Ra 99 lakh for 
researcb and development which it low 
compared to last year's figure of Rs 135 
lakb. Beciuse of lU own R and D the 
company claims lo have fully ahsurbed 
the foreign technologies it hes 
imported during tbe past Jive years for 
dkeel engines and noUe and emiasion 
control. 

VmOfi CARBIDE INDIA 

Living Down Bhopal 

Union Carbide India (UCIC). a subsidiary 
of Union Carbide. (UCC) U.S. is trying to 
live down the hi story of Bhopal gas tragedy 
and achieving expanded business 
activities. Ii registered a rise in net sales 
by U percent in 1993*94. while operating 
profits and net profits increaaed by 42 
percent and 20 per cent, respectively. 
The increase in net prodls bas occurred 
after provisioning for incrcasee in 
taxation and depreciation. The company 
basrnised its dividend by 5 percent, from 
20 per cent in 1992*93 to i.5 per cent tn 
1993-94. 

The company is a major producer of dry 
batteries, and now with the liberalisation 
policy permiUins import of the product at 
reduced customs duties, it will have Co 
face stiff competition. However, the 
recessionary phase for dry batteries 
seems to be over and demand has picked 
Up. *nie company'»two plants are facing 
problems due lo ongoing wage negoti¬ 
ations. though at the battery plant at 
Coasipore. Calcutta, aproductivicy-orien* 
Usd wage selilcmcnt bas been signed. 
Operations at the plant in Srinagar could 
not be resumed due to the prevailing 
political Unrest. 

Apart from dry baltcKea. the company 
produces n ashli gbu. pboioengra ver pities 
and electrolytic mntaneac dioxide. While 
sale of car1>on was the same ns in the 
previous year, (hat of industrial electrodes 
was 23 per cent lower. The company, in 
a joint venture with Oermany'i HenkeL 
Prod uets, has been marketing the preni ium 
detergent Henku. 



Cotut%as dinesad that a tesd of Rj 65 
croTe be earmarked for a hospital to be 
eatabliabed at Bbopal for (be gas tragedy 
victims aad UClL*s eontribuUoe bas 
been Hxed al Ra 7.5 crere. IpcideotaUy. 
the Rs 120 crore worth equity sbaies 
held by (he Unioo Carbide. US. and 
atiachad by a Bbopal magistrale call now 
be sold by the eacraw-ageots (SBI and 
Credit-Capital naaBce) appointed by the 
Suprvmc Court subject to approval by 
govemmeni of India. company wUb 
(be consultancy of National Bnviroa- 
mental Engiiiecrug Rcsaainb Insiitote is 
cleaning up the equipment and plant site 
at Bbopal. 

Thtcompany is now planning to expand 
its activities in thedry banc^ and nssbiigbt 
areas with products of advanced 
lecbnologies. A loan of Rs 3.45 crore was 
obtained from the IDBI for under ita 
equipment fmance scheme for raodemi- 
salioa of one of tbe company’s bauery 
manufacturing factlitiea. NatexMarketing 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
company and Neptiaae Nationals a joint 



iBd devdpppent» 1993-94. 

NDA SECURIUBS 

NSE Membership 

An exiating profU-atkisg company and a 
category 111 mvebant bsnkar regiatared 
under SBBl. NDA Securities has applied 
for upgradation of its status to category 1. 
Tbe company was recently granted 
Acmbcrihlp of I be National Stock 
Exchange in tbe capital aarkel segoient 
which is expected to give a fillip lo the 
groups’ share broking and IsveitDient 
adtvitiea. Hie company bas bean active 
in the areas of underwriting and investment 
busineas since getting SEBI registration in 
this January, in addition to being associaied 
with a faw public issues as advisors lo (be 
issue. Tbe company declared a maiden 
dividend of $ per cent in the very first year 
of <^efaiions and for tbe 11 monibs ended 
Pebnary earned a net profit of Rs 2.5. ft lakh 
on a gross income of Rs 69 lakh. 
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COMMErmSY 


Kashmir : At the Edge of the Possible 

GsuUa NftvtidiftA 

Tht emergence of (Me miUuuii organisation Harkasut Ansar Holds the 
prospect cf mindless violence of a kind one sees in A/fihanistm, hut the 
bUsfW for this must rest SQuarety on the government, on its total lack of 
foresight The only ray of light in Kashmir Has been the manner in 
which the people were able to force the government to bade dorm on 
tfie Hazratbal sHiine issue^ It is as though in their politied mission, the 
Kashmiri people are begbinuig to push at die edge of the possible. 


FKBNCH JouraiJiil m4 dipkmKt Brie 
Kuulua oBEc dbeksKd th« wbee Cbertes 
lie OAulle'D *dviiion nui^eited ihiit be 
iiesociato with u Al lerUn CDodef Ate u>d ttX 
Ibe PI he replied Lbillofor|e iuloiipeaee 
yuu btd to neiotiAle wtlb Iboee who wees 
firini; onyour AohJieri: youdidnotnegnbele 
with thooe with BO blood on their btods 
ItccauKc they wen urdevAfri. Kveyevsdown 
ihc roid with the full ml^bt of tbe Indim 
veurtty force* unthk loeffect ibecapiiulAUm 
(dthe tn iUiAitu. the diAnccAoTpeAce rttuminit 
loiAjnmu and Kubmir appear reffKXe. True, 
ihe mi HI abik cennol defeat the tod Iaa timy 
ukI a war of altrilitvi bee ewued wUb eacb 
(tide trying u> wear oul the other. However, 
the facl Ihallhe m U iluntf hive heeo aiKcexful 
in fhwaning die mighty Indian foreea and 
in hringing ahoul a atalemale revcalu dte 
govemment'H weakness. la such a siiuaboo 
liir the govenunent Id refuse to rKgotiaie 
with those Uemandini the right o( aeir 
determination la merely the fUp side of iu 
l>o| ivy of iiyin g to batter a whole people into 
Kubmisxkici. The blame for the aheence of 
any politic «! moves has bceo laid at the door 
s>f the Kaabmirii, with ■ lechoa b the 
govemmaniuviisiing diaicnsafainb (be people 
is the only way out. another saying that 
parinocB for a dialogue are not available, and 
yet others urging thA (be lovecnmeni should 
have nothing to do with those deacrihed as 
fundamentalists or pro^Pakiatania. 

I M£ao coBmeniaiors have hi|bti|hied the 
mtemecine conflicts among (be militant 
group*. JKLF kyer Yisin Malik, afler bu 
reksM on bail, had gone oo a hunger strike 
in May last demanding an inveatii alioa in to 
tbe hiUiQg of iaaocente, merger of (be 70* 
odd (oilkaot groups into dueemajer groups, 
an unmediaie end to extortion and returD of 
tCaabouri pandits to tbe valley, there vrere 
aJleie^ two auoT^ on his life by Hizbul 
MuJ abidoca miliums. Again, there was the 
al Ic^aiioo by flth wan ul Musaimeca against 
Hkabul Mujihidecnofhavipf IdM its leadet 
QaciNiiaar Ahmed, the MirwBz of aoothan 
Kashmir, on /tine 19 for baviog publicly 
criUelaed Haxkaiul Aaur. a mtUtaai outfit 
eemprUiag forelgtm. for abductag two 
Britoga on June 7 from Pabalgam. Then ia 


also groudag concern among tbe perpte el 
the prcecnceof foreignars over wb«m ftoooe 
but Pakistan's LSI ^ipevs to sxercisc any 
control. For mstance. until July all miliuni 
organUabons opposed Ihe lifting of the ban 
on the Amamaih pilgrimige unless (he 
govenuBentremovsd the buokrta around (he 
Hauitbal riwine. But Nvben (be govenunent 
was finally aenpelled In RSDOvu the bunkers. 
HarkaUil Ansar remained adamant m its 
oppootton to the Hindu pilgniBs going to 
Areamath. And the appeal of Kirbol 
Mujahideen and HurriyeS Conference to 
Haritatul Aneartogive upiiaopposidoo was 
turned down. Id facl Harkaiul Ansar 
di sregarded the pka t*f even Abdul Qayuom 
Khan, prim* mmistrr of »o*caned Axad 
Kashmir. All ibis dies give the im|vet*iu<i 
that with no one ui vootrok tbe possibility 
of a dialogue is dim. 

Tbcre was some f^bor 1 * 1 ived eupbofu al 
tbe reloMe of Yasin Malik Wt May end tbe 
expeciatioo that tbe JKLF would DOW be able 
to (uassotitsclf. tbai the HurriyelCortfereiKe 
could be split, and that il might be poesiMc 
to force a Mtoram type aokiuon eventually. 
In Delhi's poUtkal circles there was talk of 
election* in which JKLF would be allowed 
to win and come to power and then be 
compelled to crack dowd oo tbe other 
militants. Thn. it was funberdaoned. would 
make tbe JKLFIom popularity md pave tbe 
way for dw re'cm^mce e( a Natiorul 
Conference govemmeati with or without the 
Congrea. What fed the rumour allU was 
akotfacaoieattetof a llwity e t kadm, Moul vi 
Abbas An*«v A Oto so-calkd Namma auh- 
adve. aocntofficaal Indo-fttastm Conference 
sponsofud by Ae Red Fottodahen on May 27* 
9. while that the people of Kashair would not 
seok fdranyttng less than sdf-deienniBBtkai. 
diey did not ww to accede to Psldstte. Ansvi 
added thsl 'Azudi' could Ocm ccmpkSe 
todependeoee cr j nhprnrtnnfx winUn Inba. 
This was wrongly seen as an admigion cpf 
weakness, whereas MouM Anaari was only 
r r s t Aa % tlM)fiinripl f d st sndnflhiil l wi i) i f 

That the government did expec t some 
poUdeal advantage from releai^g Yasin 
Malik wa* clear from 6* fact that the 
tanaatuttou did not oppoaa his bad plea 


befm the TADA court io Delhi. But io the 
byzaotiae worU of Indian politics and tbe 
confusing mix of agcBcies mvolved in 
Kashnur. the release of Yasio Malik wa* 
followed by tbe anest ofMoazzaii Ali. leader 
of Al Barq. JKLF leader Javed Mir Nalqa 
and Ahaaa Dar of Muslim Mujahideen, a 
breakaway faction of Hizbul Mujahideen, 
nullifying any benefit (be government may 
have been hopjog for by leleasiDg Yisin 
Maldi. In fact tbe systematic decimation of 
tbe JKLF and mdiiants espousing 'Axaadi' 
never su^iped. In a Hide noticed incident on 
August 19. JKLF lost out to Hizbul 
Mujahideen n itaendeavour to regain contred 
over Hazrathal. With H i tbul euahlisbing its 
hold over the shrine, the Ideological batik 
also seems to have gone against the JKLP. 
Speaking before an kO.OOO strong 
congregation. Hizbul condemned the JKLF 
for iu*‘Oandhian policies and for bargaining 
os’er martyr's blood" and reiterated its 
determination to Ning abcut an 'Islamic 
order in Kashmir". Indie Aivcofthechunging 
ground reality. iKLH was forced u> appeal 
to Pskisian to help its ailing kadcr. Yasin 
Mailik. get treaimsni in ^land fur his 
Kfious kidney ailmrnl. 

Sul (he over Id-month dong stand-ufT 
between the government and ibe Kashmiri 
people has also added s new dimenaiooto 
Qw political aniculatinn by the people. People 
of Ibe valky do not any mom pay taxes and 
iJte local authorities have Ntop{^ collecting 
bilk for electrieny and municipal services, 
*nw conbinatkin ^ militant action with civi I 
disohedkoce. public demonstrations and 
hunger strikes U truly signiTicaal. Notwith¬ 
standing the internal contradictions, this 
variety of action has put the Indian fnreek in 
a i^uandary. They may be adept ut dealing 
with people wielding guns, but are at a loss 
when confronted with peaceful furms of 
protest. The people's victory over Hazratbal 
also points to the political relevance i»f the 
Hurriycl COTtvrenci.;. a rcprvscntalive body 
ufmore (ban two score militant and political 
organiuijoci*. including the JKLF and 
Jamau-i-lslami. 

HuxaiYFr's QmsajDATTON 

The recent devetopmeats surrounding the 
Hazratbal shrine have helped the Hurriyct 
Conference to consolidate its role as a 
representative body of the people and the 
divergent milium and ideological groups. 
Wbik (he govenunentconceded the popular 
demand fee ronovlog (be bunkers around die 
slriDe when JKIF leader Yasin Malik went 
Off an indefinite faiti. it botched up things by 
firal laltingof'relocatiun' andeventhia was 
passed idfas I conceasion to the govumment's 
current favourite, Hurriyet ato^ lo its stand 
ibat bunkers had to be 'removed' and that 
tbe modaljtie* fur bandiog over the ahrine 



10 rh« Mudin could be ivoikad 

outoAty wi(biuinjpport.l 1 >efUUft(kninjf(* 
rMiioo wts coH^>elled to wcepl.dK demmd 
ind ippoiftted imw cIimeonm o^cIk AuqW 
'TVusC.GOOrtboo. KuriyeipUyedftco&M 
role iA (he restcrttiocK/ (be ehriiw. cepecielly 
in iMurini the public Iheitbeiolicwei intact 
HevioidoMihiu. Kwu ifae appeal by Hiariyct 
caUini off oppoeiUoa to the Amanatb 
Yacra^^and nM (he JKLP which, uolike in 
previoua yeart> could not offer any (ovmtee 
of the safety of the pil ^riina—whicb earned 
weifbl. Wbal also added lo the Hiariyet's 
credibility is that it did not allow the 
government lodnve a wedge between it and 
(he JKLP by carrying the latter along in the 
restoraticx) work and later by stepping io 
when it appeared that Hizbulaind JKLP may 
fight it out within the shrine precincts for 
control and inaiiting that they leave their 
weapons behind. 'Hus is not to inply (hat 
(ho battle toeontrol Humyet baa eo^d. On 
the contrary, it may become more iatansc. 
But a lot depends on the government's 
response. If the approach is to discredit and 
destroy Hutriyet. then we must be prepared 
for a Kiep-up in vUilencc. 

It is (rue that unabated viokneehas already 
dislocated Kashmiri society and for this Ihe 
militants, especully HaiiratuJ Ansar, cannot 
escape hlame. But (be major factee in (he 
induction of violence into every home and 
family in Kashmir has been the operation of 
(he Indian security forces. *nie manner in 
whkh militancy reached the Jammu region 
once again providea evidenca of how the 
government allows a situation to detciiome 
With total unconcern for (ha people. Trouble 
in Doda in the Jammu region began on April 
2X 1993 when two Muslim young mm were 
shut dead by the BSP during Ramzan. BSP 
officers admitted that the jawans were at 
fault, but refused to Initiate any action. Two 
months later, on June26,1993, three Muslim 
goveremeni empioytes. al 1 junior cagineors, 
ware picked up by the BSP and tortured lo 
death in custody. Once agai n (he guilty men 
escaped punishment. During this period the 
BJP stepped up its agitation for aiming tis 
cadres and banding over Doda tu (be amy. 
In the ensuing vacuum flarkalul Ansar WM , 
able lo step in. On August 14. 1993 they 
iotercepCed a but, singled not Hindus and 
killedali I4of them. Oo December 17.1993 
six Hindus were killed and beheaded Such 
incklMU were r^iealcd on May 21 and 30 
and June 6 this year when militants aKacked 
and killed, among others, local BJP leadvi 
in Doda. This triggered off the fsit direct 
cunflron(at>on between the two CQOuiitBibee 
In which 44 bouaea and a moMque and a tes^k 
WWe burnt down Widi 

gunfire. In oth* werdt. t^iat couU have been 
n^ped IB Ifaa hud was allowed to simmer and 
be used by Haricatul Ansar for ib own ends, 
scsiog off a ebate eveeu wbKb finally 
iavdhaaiigniioQ of peo^de from Doda inlo 

' *■ 


wHh be impeci^ victeBB 
Himachal Predwh 

Mumjanoe A 

To a cataiw (be mult^ficity of 

agenetes involved and the pfi ihlrmi of eo* 
ordinteioD among tbs wious eeesmty forcaa 
queera be pitch for be govemaeiit Apart 
from (he nasba of security agencka and 
iAteDigeoce oulTite and special task forcee. 
m soy other agsiKue exist in (be unkte borne 
miMstry. Her instaMe, a etghlHMabu iMBi 
of secteUErki beaded by K R Vcougopal. 
secretary in thaprima nuoistcr’s office, waa 
set up a few mooUw ago wib the uKendoA 
of enabUng be prime to have an 

independent aowce of information and 
thereforedecisnn'makiagon Kashmir.The 
effectiveiMss of the body remains u> be 
estiMished. There is. wibin be home 
ministry loo. a specid coosuliaovc body 
cooiprituig nnQ*offteialt. Apart Boot this the 
joint vmy. peramiUtary and civilian 
'acrcening cootmiOeea* aet li> identify and 
separate miliunu bom be innocents in 
detention has been unable in functioo dua 
to (he *hig brotherly aiUtude* of the enen in 
uniform towards be civilian members And 
in Doda. amy-BSF co^nliaatiDn suffeitd 
because the BSb was piqued al its senior 
officer having to report to an army officer 
ranked below him. 

An instance of how prohicms get 
complketed was aceo in be diday m decision* 
making to remove be honkers from around 
the Hazrabal shrine. A dectsioo on (he 
buakAs could have been taken way back in 
Oeicber Iasi year «4ieo be siege was liAed. 
It was evident (hat the bunkers only 
antagnriised be public and got I mk ed U> (he 
Amareab pilgrimage, (bus feeding com* 
munal hoelility. What (be government has 
dons now. by unconditionally rernoviog (he 
bunkers, u what be people bad been 
defnaoding for the past I OoMoths. The delay * 
only fuelled popular ibanitkm and brought 
no benefit to the government Finally, (be 
pritoe minisitf had to intervene and lean on 
a reluctant g ov er ouc who even faked a loob 
ailment to delay srrivmg m Delhi before the 
. decisioo could be announced. Against this 
background, be satting of a now fmee 
called the India Security Forc e to ttebk 
insurgency in janmo and Kadunir wib 40 
brftalifvtf mahrtMtlkf^— A**^*^*^^"^ 
is added when it is declared in afi seriousness 
that this force wUI ceee be preastve on the 
temy and go smna in solving the 
' UDcaiployaeni piobteui xi fCasfapur. 

In t M to proj ect omspareocy in its 
hapdiag of Kashmr. b e g ovcar u pcatbougM 
of tlkiaiinfimiignismniiff imlnffiilimir 
It was felt that bis woufonoahk it b manage 
be Qo wof afafmadqS.Tkiis thftlnigpalfoBal 
ComfflissioQ of JmiM was given rad carpet 
treauiMoi when k arrived in India. But now 
it w being sc fused of devialmg Boa its 







wib ttooe amhaiaadcnal teams did not 
skBfliriyfovf smresrfiit14^srqas(haeiwoys 
from (be Bmopean Uiuon wme fivounMy 
kiywmed, i^ x nk ln mgfligosm f o reinm ena* 
peoccupaiim wib blaoiic foadsOBritaliten. 
(hoee from be wore vocal in questioning 
(he propriety of an Indian govemateoi 
spokespenoo brwring the media on their 
behalf. And the ambtssadcr of Iran to India 
poinled out (bat (he promises made by be 
Indian govonment bad ooi been fulriUed. 

HaruANoDewAm 

The emergence of HarkatuI Ansar, 
beholden lo none in (he valley, bolds (be 
pospect of mindleai violence ^ i kind one 
today Me* in Afghanistan. Ae it Li. nomul 
life in Kaabmir has been disrupted beyond 
recognition and violence is all-pervasive. 
Iridiaa obeervars are fond of aOributlng all 
bis lo the involvameoi of PakiMan and (be 
£SI. But just as (he Russian invasion of 
AfgbanUunpaved the way for tbe cmerience 
eventuaOy 4^ leaders such as Oulbuddin 
Hekmaiyar in Afghanistan, the militarialic 
approach of (he Indian government in 
K^mit may result is the proliferation of 
Kekmatytf elemee there. this slate of 
affairs (be responsi bi tlCy resu squarely on (be 
govemmeait. A (oial lackof pditkal fofcsighl 
artd even enlightened appreciation of self- 
interest has guided IndiiA pd icy in Kashmir. 
Consider, for ins lance, (hat even many leas 
dugmalK elements in tbe govenvneni swppori 
a p^icy of extemling support to (be JKLF 
be c a u s e it is considered be lesser evil and 
it is held bat an independeni KashsiiT Is 
better than one which accedes to Pakistan. 
This is jushAeU in the name of some higher 
political morality of opposition to 
fuodaiDeDtalism. In (his scenario, where be 
Kashmiris are sought (o be saved from 
ibemselvei lest (hey fall prey lo be forces 
of fuodamentalisai. the people become 
invisible even as the government * sincerely' 
searches for dialogue partAers. 

Instm. beo. since be Indian army cannot 
dcfealmiliCmcy aMlbecMue be govtfnOMtit 
is Mt Qyiog hard enough fCT a political 
aoluhoa. not even when political openings 
come its way. and wib invi^veoient of 
iDtematknal agencies being increasingly 
perceived es the only wi^ in which tbe 
Indian government can be from 

pteiietiBg wib ill ailitaristic mpoou to 
what has been andrenunts apotilicalproblten. 
be prospectc^peace wibouttbe association 
of Hiai^et to work out be frimeWGfk aid 
nodaljcy of a relcreadom remaioa remote. 
Tim care ray of light has been be maiUMr 
m ebidi be Kmfainirj Rend ihagovarnateBt 
lo ba^ down on be issue of ba Haaelbal 
rivine. It isai bough Id ibeirpolttiealmitaioa 
be people are begmniag to push at be edge 
of be poeeible. 
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Reservatioii Is Not the Issue 


MIm 


Despite the strenuous attempts cfihe Congress and the BJF to make 
repeat of dte 27 per cent reservation fi>r bochwd castes into a general 
issue in the state and thus unleash widespread caste corfUet, the 
movement has not caught on in the plains. 


Tbe ttAM tecbniqijct §n n tvideoG* io bis 


EVEN betoR conpletiog ooc full year io 
office the 5P*BSP fovenunent ia f^ini e 
0 «v«« teat Its Bwve to ioipUewat 27 per eeet 
reier^etlooe in edgcaUea wd employment 
be* backfired io the hill districu of 
Uturakband wbetc tbc aiiueltoQ h very 
different from ibai in the pletM. Beckward 
caatec there compriec only 2 percent oiOtt 
(Mipulatiofl and the naervabun policy bolds 
4 >ut the threat of dnoi inance from (be plaina. 
In a region alvn^ marked by a history of 
movemeuU cm the iisueof separate statebood 
(centring on the reaj irievances of regional 
heckwardnesa end identic) this could caJy 
add fuel to fire. As it is. right after the 
assembly elections there were signi of 
growuig rest!veiMM in the hilU wtd all folhical 
paitiea, from the SP to the B JP, hadsirceaed 
tbc hills’ demands in their pobticel agenda. 

Anti-reservationinm prr sr doea not 
constitute tbe reel eseence of the movement. 
This in highlighted by the poor response (be 
movemenC has evoked else>yhei«. Deepile 
the itrenuoui attempts of (be Coogreea and 
(be BJP, backed by a section of (he preea. 
to niaketepaalor(^27pere«Alr«acryaciun 
for beckward castes e general iMoe in the 
slate and thus unleash wideepread caeic 
contlict, (be movement bw not caught on b 
(be plains. In fact in the bills the awveaent 
has been on the demand for sepenue 
statehood end for a rewrvalioa policy which 
take* iotOKcouM the peculiertties of dafforeni 
regions It bes been argued by democratic 
opinion (bet If an states likeTamtl Nadu and 
Kametakathereeervelkia quota can be raised 
to suit tbeir social ^wei/kitiee, the iime 
logic can be applied mrevene foUttarekhaDd 
Since all (be paitiea. mcluding the SP. aie 
agreed on tbedMAiDd of a aepaniB statabuod. 
pobey matters such as leservalioni can be 
kept in abeyance till Uuankband stale 
comes into being or soow special statue k 
granted to the region. 

Bui wbal the movement has also revealed 
is tbereel feceof le^cn IfteMul ayv Sfagb 
~1tiTihiTi1thrir Vnuuiratk T uifsi r lhaiia gisa a 
they eneoanter a mess mov«a««t of eay 
vviny. A couple of month* bMfc when 
employeea in the state power sector locked 
aU eet to go on a maaiiva strike against 
pmaUbadoo. die chief ounieivhad iDieiered 
with toe Qtveme ihrMtof clan^iing TADA 
<to toe em^oytea. He did oot ako 
to by todivide the wofkets on caste lines. 


bandUng of Um Uturakbead egitehon. At 
one kveL toe chM f minietor beganby gnnhng 
2 per cent reeenration to peogde from the 
hiile, by paMing ■ resolution (or a separate 
state in ibe stele assembly aodby piominng 
to fill claet 3 and 4 jobs in toe region from 
erithin toe area itaslf. Oo the other bend, he 
issued awaning to the agilalon Ibatbewas 
not dependent on toe pecppk of Uttankband 
for suppcri; tola wu followed by amaasive 
crackdown and by maaoewies to split toe 
muvecneet. 

The result was police brutality and toe 
killing of agiukiri in Kami tel and Mueaoorle 
on the ooc band asd on toe other stage* 
aarugedevents like tbc meeting of SPstudent 
leaders from Uttarakhand with the chief 
minister and (he 'calli ng off of the agitation. 
‘Ihokillings ihamsclvee wcsenoean^ieeull 
of aduh between toe poboaeod the agitators. 
According to an investigetMO team of the 
CPI'ML (Liberation) which toured the arte 
from September 1 to 7, Ibe movemeol was 
also directed agaiMl some local liquor 
manuCacUirers whu arsl^ suppoitars. Even 
earlier the Uttetakband movement baa 
targeted IsqucTcontractors who arc les oc tet H 
m the region witooutside attempts todespoi I 
(he are«. Ihe coming to power of Hulayam 
Singh has seen a spmt in toe award of 
cootricif to toe liquor oufia. ravcesini toe 

success of a scfies of aDli'lsqucr movements 
in toe laie lOs and early 90i. la addit io o. a 
new alcoent has enlernd toe picture io (be 
form cf builders «• part of the sutt 
govemmeat'i so^dled effects, to boost 
UMtittn m the area. Ihia bat been seen as 
a diraai to Uttarakhand) identity aodcolttfe. 
The foteet mafia too has ataM baring its 
far^. Oflelecnmea Uokad to toeae elmnenls 
bavw inaeased in IfaeiegiOQ and anned bqoor 

acnotan ngbL 

OwingtbeeuacntmovmaD^ toe growing 
poUce>(Bafia*SP*BSP ncKua baa come 
diiectiy under imack. The police inspeeior 
vtoc fnnWiminilsrl the fiiiag ia Kha^a is 
known to be closely bnked with a liquor 
manulifiturw, Kalwam Singh Cheddha. who 
is « ^ st^pevts. Retorts about toe aowd 
twamg vkdMwereaOtobnctoed.Tbeetete 
intfinigcttce department has eonfumad that 
the PAC panoi^ aanniii tito tfM had not 
received any boUet uderiei. The three 


u»oidedpmeo«aal were ell membbri af the 
UP pottoe under the dsrect charge of toe 
above inspector who is said to have 
dalibtoaialy enganecred toe wbok episode in 
order to justify the police firutg on unarmed 
and peaceful prot»ters. Till date there has 
not been asin^uicidentof violence by the 
demonstnlcn. In the Musaoorie bcidenttoo 
a major role wee played by a mtna figure. 
Oaribdas. wbo k cbea to D P Yadav. the 
notocioui west UP don aiwl SP leads. On 
September 2. (be day of (he firing, only • 
handful of protesters wme squatting at a 
place called Jhoolagbar as most of (he 
inbabilants of the tovm had left for Pauh to 
attend arally, On September I, Garibdei bad- 
arranged for the transfer of inspector Prekato 
Taian. who was close to him. to Mussoccie. 
The Deputy Superintendent of Police. Uma 
Kant THpethi, bad spoiled the traasfar. 
Tripalbi was gunned do^ by police bullets. 
Ha lay wounded for half an hour at tbe spot 
but was not attended to. The Mussoorie 
incident has been reported in all Its gory 
detail in the Hindi daily It i^ipeers 

more and more as pan of a cynical game of 
tbe chief minister to jiuti fy reptwaaion in (ha 
name of a conflict between hills and plains 
on the issues of raservaiioo and a separata 
slate, even as bis party continues to pay lip* 
service to (he letter cause. 

But all these efforts have not succeeded 
in subduing (ba movement. Despite 
occasional hills, the movement shows no 
signs of abaling. hut has in fact acquired a 
spontaneous dimension, bordering on a 
'people's upsurge* with neariy all sectioei 
populatioA^-employees. traders, 
rtudants, professional sand soon—throwing 
io tbeir Im. A major element has been tbe 
panieipatlon of women on a scale not seen 
since the days of tbe mdepandeoce struggle. 
Oatbesmgs of a 20.000*30.000 are Uking 
place at abort notice and. contrary to aU 
reposts about tbe preponderance of tbe 
Congress and BJP. toe movement is almost 
totally in the hands of nuO'party forces. 
These forecs have a broad democratic 
orientation and. In marked contrwi to (be 
ant)*reaeivaCioo movesoeot of 1990. there 
have been oo attacks on tbe daliti and 
btokwaidi. Tbe latter too have not exh ibited 
any afllDioeity towards (be movement. Tbe 
Ctfigresi, BiP and even (be UKD have fai kd 
so far in taking the movement in their grip. 
In many pUcei BIP leaders and MPs were 

gnetad with gvlands of shoes and (bestudenu 

have It a point to distance themselves 
from ibevcj like toe Un). The snain directing 
body, toe Ucurakband Ssngbarsb Samiti. 
ioeludes many individuals of democratic 
credentials grass roots organUaiioas 
aadpartias liketbeCPf-ML. Themovement 
many retcUooary elements as well 
and. asistoecaae witheuchevcBU. can till 
in any dffection. But there it a strong 
pttosibiUty of lefr-democratk-gnu roots 
treads gaining the uppee band. After all, left 
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A 4 ^ • 

Aod ifempcrt^ fbtcM luve dwtyi cajoled 
• aubtmtialpff ti cwce m Che ■»• knbwo fi»r 
iu Jiberel etfio«, 

Muley un SiDSh* s euempt eeiou to be to 
let the ifseue dreg on end acquire (he 
dimeiuioiiKof • caa w war in (he plaina wbieb 
(hen could work to hit 4idvan(age. With tbia 
in ounil he. along with (he BSP. baa called 
for 4 pro*rc«ervation handh on September 
13. Through such movea Ihe chief moualer 
it hoping M rvgiun (he grtnmd he hea lce( 
in recent iiHHiihu. Afier (he Raahid Maaood 
epjAode in June-July (he chief micuater'« 
popularity hat suffered due (Difaecontinuing 
row with the BSP. Hic pceeibilitK* preaented 
by defeciloru from other parUeM have elao 
been more or Iom eahaueted. The Uteai in 
4 Uch (lefaiiama wea the croesi ng over of the 
CPI MIj^. following which ihcCPt withdrew 
its auppon U'the govonunenl . The party abo 
published a lengdiy letteraceux ing Malay im 
Singb of vtola<ing dcmoentic norm* and 
going liack on hit political commitmenii. 

Hwchwfminixtcr'KccecUNlity imcingieft* 
■oci u I U( force * hex xoffered aa a retult of but 
policy of inJitcriminaiG privatisadon. 
Already 18 CAincema in die power and migar 
reciixe have been handed over lo private 
handx and more ure to foflow. The«e mhveii 
have evoked the Iv^tilily of pnsaocialiaU 
forcct like iD^O) which haa threatened to 
launch an agttadon againai the privatiiation 
of sugar milli. The distinct turn away fnim 
mici u list popu I iam tv what can be deacribed 
ax a kind of regional version of the Congrev 
h M been accompanied hy a xitep rise in bus 
fares, the extension of trade tax to IJ fc'saving 
dnigx and puinileum pnxlucui. the ^nad 
gixidhye to all forms of land reform, the 
siinin got dcnmcraUc nornu and (be exteminn 
of ScclUHi 144 to ne il ly all part.s <if the stale 
on s more or less permanent basiR. The only 
achievements which the government can 
Ix>ust i>f VO repeal! ng of the anti 'Copy i ng act. 
implemvotatirai rdtherescrvutionp^icy and 
inlnxluction of a (ride tax in place of sales 
tax. All other poll prx^miscs. including 
oppoKjlioh to C ATT. supply of high quality 
seed and I'erl i Users at cheap rmes, expansion 
of irrigation, land reforms, stale assistance 
10 |>nor patients suffering from serious 
ailrnejiU. proper balance between (he prices 
of iodustrial and agricultu r j1 products. 2 per 
cent reservation to women in servicea. full 
dcvulopmenl of Uidu and grant of equal 
stalu.s to Arabi • l*eTxisn madrasas no p« with 
Sanskrit coUeges have faded away. 

It remains to be seen wlicther the chief 
Riinulir'x ultempOitotwistihepresentcrisis 
wiU work. Hven if it does, the rcaults will 
be lempuriry. The restlessness bi (he plains 
Is centred ra<He on the general edu«Uioa' 
omph)ymeat situation tbougta the anti* 
reservotiooitts va trying (beir best to divert 
it mti) otber chiAnels. The Malay am Singh 
|uvarnment is imptementuigtheruaervatkin 
policy with <Mte band while reducing (he 
profpceu of education hy reducing cbe 


privaing aduealkul ioctihJluai. All of 
this iaocatinga ehuedon gwfakbadnratkieel 
oppeetufutiea are not growing witile tbe 
numbar of aaplriMa ia going up. Sutafacta 
such ai freeeducatlDe fordaUtt and wocDan 
are disappearing from the ageodt of tbe 
ruling paitiee w^ila no initiative on tbe 
employment front baa been fortbeoning. 
Agauut ibis background, kfr-democratlc 
orginiaatioQS like tbe AU-Indte Studema 
OrganiMUmci ( Also) are fdasoiag to mm tbe 
focus of (be cuneot uniest in the plains u 
the demand fur education and employment 
fur all. Tbe AISO has intervened in places 
like Allehahad and baa been able partially 
to turn tbe soMkat unmet towards bask issues 
affecting fludents. besides tbe issue of bum ao 


MAKAKASKTRA 


(iNi. Y a few nmeka back, Ihe un ion fmance 
miAisier showered public praise on .Shared 
?ewv. Mahorishlra's inuch*sccuscd chief 
minister. Tbe rmance miniater assertad that 
continuance of Sband Pswar el tbe helm in 
Mihuashira was essential fre the auccen of 
the new ccooomk policy—presumably, 
however grave the charges against bim.TiK 
pa war lobby otusi have been elated. 

'nKmisnoduobtIbal Pawar can as easily 
gel. good character certificates from many 
others in his party, such as K Rai. 
Sbonkaranand and tjiben . Many worthies in 
(he opposition will be equally obliging. 
Pawar himself was pmt of dM oppruiuoo till 
not so long ago and cootnuics his exceUeni 
rapport wiib oppositioo ps^kiaui. (The 
much promined proaecutioiiof BalTlMekeray 
of Shiy Sena is rtifl to come about.) A BJP 
MP bas already joined hands with Kw« in 
questioQiogtlieproprieQrof armired official 
making official docuneDia poMk, 
Despite good wee ds from many, aenous 
charges eontioue to be levelled publicly 
against Sham! Pawtf. maloly regarding hk 
coooectiona with cnatinal elemeots. Just 
when it locked aa if tbeeampaigii started by 
GR Khairnar. dep«tycofBffliasio 0 a(amce 
sospended) of Botobay BOaieipal 
corpontion, fcraelM govenaent, free of 
mafia amtnk and aimed directly ai Pawv 
was getting nowh ei u. grava durgea have 
coma in a coon of law from a aaaving CMO 
of Maharashtra police. Tbeae mclnda 


Ba^y of ita aetivuis have bean Kreaiad . 

Also iisupportkg tfaedMi and far aapedal 

raoervation policy kr Uttenkband a^ haa 
urged that tbe mtirreaervadoe noveoeot of 
tbe hills be diffHCotialad from that of tbe 
pUioa. It bar called a statewide cenventiOD 
00 S^Mamhar 30. wbkh will finaliaa plani 
for a ‘gbcrao' of (be cbkf ounJiOr in 
November on tba itaua of aducaikw and 
employBant. includiog (be grant of free 
edncaiion to daliti and gul siudenta. Such 
efforts are being seen as part of dw efforts 
to build an altarn alive left •democratic 
platform which can fill tbe slot of political 
oppoal tion in (be slate. Tbe Congress and tbe 
B JV ire finding it bard to play (his role even 
though they have uot lacked oppuriunities. 


prcsnirising police ofneials logutngeasy on 
investigations against many individuals 
accused of serinus offences—ranging from 
land-grabbing and smuggling lo sheltering 
^njab lerrorisM or even munleren. 

Lvge'Scale land‘grab scandals have 
doggedly kept pace with .^hvad Pawv aver 
stnee be transferred his loyalty to iheCongress 
Party and soon came (opuwer in Maharashtra 
in tbe late lOs, EaHicr. it was the forcible 
urbanisation of (he Vvai* Virax region near 
Bombay at Cbe cost of (ribals and other locals. 
While he was briefly tbe union defence 
minister, bis ministry had proposed parsing 
on vacant cantonmeol land to builders, a 
pfopoMl auddeoly wHhdre wn after he ceaml 
to be defence mmider. At jveeenl. It ia the 
proposal for selling poime land in Bombay 
city belonging to textile mills to the builders 
at the coat of mill workers wbi^ is actively 
being promoted, not to mention (4l>er aide- 
sbowa such as tranafemng fereal land near 
Alibaugtobuildera fcrdev^opiDgintoabill 
aiation, again at tbe cost of lo^, or easing 
outtbeoriginaLaDoCteesof abuilding ao«a^ 
for acGtonmodaiing ooe's own cronies. 

In Bomb^ city and its suboiba, tiie truly 
aatruoocnical prices of land and ibe stiper' 
abandance of bl^k mortey togetbre have 
made j( quite easy frr (he oadomoiid bones 
loauacls tbair w^ faMo building activitiaa. 
With tccBEUvifigaMnUiration.ibiipauage 
end turn into a eake* walk. Many in B cimbay 
faar Am Una bu tbuady come about. Ibe 


A Way of Political Life? 

A Npedal Corraufrondebt 

One cm tmderxumd the response of tite chief minister and his party to 
the mountinfi aiU^atums of wrmf^'dednf^ i>ut wtuu is less easy to accept 
is iite subdued reaction of opposition parties, the press, intellecrunls and 
other opinion-makers in the s0te. 
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iBwtib* oda 

in thn pMt of yenn. OttcUtty, be 

(loljee tie «(S1 oludM eboMi tbom. Tbe 
fcmationel upjtaeuieUooe of a tnx^ min’ 
3 woer about rwooMiubf beck end of be ciQr 
Qjpcbbf two WMdea beck are OD)y tbe lateA 
ID ihe'ieriea. 

Whether Uwa* ibeeaeeofcarTyinf inhk 
ur foiee plaiiefaa defnce minieier) ponoos 
lebo were later cbargtd with liivol veoeat in 
Jie IJ Hoepiul killmfs or of ellowini tbe 
MLA Ibekur to tecapo to 
}ven ae be wee eetuaUy bald at Calcutta 
lirpoTt. whc4ter it «w tbe caeeofpbone calls 
J .1 Dubai from Meatraliye or inetrwtiog 
>]tice offieialf (o go easy wth in veatigatiAg 
rbakur end Kalaoi (enother CoogreeaMLAX 

ai tetied by the DIO in aa aflUavil, or dte 
.harge of yelective InMiivicy or cominunaJ 
»iirtnenihipin(iK wdteof tbe Dorn bay bomb 
)l aelK. it U clear by now ibet there are enough 
: Ittfgei igaiiut the chief misbiter which oeed 
u be probed by en impartial agency with 
nvcKfigalivapo went. Indeed. ■avanJ pcniau 
ti Ibe MHiikfTy, including in Maharashui 
vive been pul behind bars under TADA ce 
Ahet acQom bcunay charges much kw «crioue. 

Of courre. serious cbsrges of ffli«> 
lemcanour ere by no wold hat in theCongreu 
^arty. Apart from stray siatecncnta by acouple 
•( state leaders knowD for tbeir enli*Pawar 
taoce. the party as a whole has taken no 
itnciaJ note of the open allegations of the 
jiminal asMiCiations of one of its most senior 
eaden. lei alooe insiiuite any la^usy either 
kl party oc giivernmecit level. Given the 
tenerel level of lucUlude now prevalent in 
be party, this should ceuie no surprise to 
inynov. 

Wbel about Sbarad Ha war himseinToday, 
me does not realistically expect him to step 
lowaiill hU name is cleared hy an io^wii^ 
nquity. Bui whal is twteworthy is that he 
las not chosen even lo go lo i cotrt of law 
u try lo sU)p the libellous attacks un bun. 
Even Rajiv Gandhi bad felt compelled to gel 
I clean ebi i froin a parliamentary cocnmiitce 
n (be Bofofs matter. A sure sign of (be 
hang dig times is that oeitber Pawar nor tbe 
;ovemmeni he beads Onla it oecessary to 
;o through even aucb an exercise. Insteadi 
in inquiry is started for breach of discipline 
gainst Khaimar. 

loatcad. supportersof Pa warbave adopted 
he tactics used earlier by tbe enthusiastic 
upporten of Banjay-lodin Oaodbi. With a 
Hiable offidel machinery, ii has been no 
eoblon to them to|vevco( Khan v meetiap 
t to disrupt (bem. On many occaaiosu. 
Cbaimic bu been prevented by tbe potice 
ifUciels bom eddreaaiog a meeting or even 
rom entering a city. The theme of tbe few 
allies organieed by Pawar supponers have 
«en (bat tbe attacks oo him are politically 
oobvated. (bat an attack on him is an eUack 
m mtai Mehmsbtri, on noo'advanced 
ODWtuuty leadenbtp. Piatumably. rani 



naeiiiatd by (be Um of ibe 
lead. BvIdMtfy. (becakalasica aecens to be 
th^ whatever die ebargas agalast a politicaJ 
leader, ki tbe final enilyeis. a vast majority 
^ tbe public will vote acecadiag to tbeir 
eaearist. comauwal and regkteal biaeas. AAer 
all. recent biekuy does bev due out. 

!ai 0 e«i)Bgly. rallies ia favowof Pawte are 
led mostly bf penoos like btm, a1>o have 
turned Coogressmen only raccMly. Even 
more inlereelingly. e hu ga rally wtecrgsnieed 
m Bombay in Pawv's support by the newly 
installed leadcnlup of the [^^^C•|volnot6d 
textile workers* uaiuo, itself aceveed of 
having haen taken wer by uo d tew u rid dons 
10 force wofkor a to accept tbe sale of mill* 
owned prime real estate in Bombay. 

Oae may undmiend tbe celeuletioaa of 
Pa war and bit party. I.eaa easy lo uoderstend 
is the very subdued reaction of (ba oppoeitHw 
parties, ^newspapera. mtalketuaUoroiber 
upininn*makfin in Mehereahtra. Arsons 
vlamouriog fot 'pmiiT of Pawar’s alleged 
ttisdsade convenienUy m>artock tbe to that 
enough evidence has emerged lo justify • 
feemaj and bonesi ukoMy loeolWi 

evideaee. If any. frem official racurOs and 
From persons under i>elb. I^wre waa much 
lees evidence li> start within tbe Bofors pay. 
off ewe. But so far, oo party « newspaper 
or MLA have asked for su^ an inquiry. 

Thera seems lo he a retuctance even to 
riite pertineni qtiMiow. Pawarhas adfldnad 
that it wa» amistake to beve cboeen Tbakur 
and KsUoi as party candideles. Bui be has 
ool clarified es to who pushed their 
etodidelweii. If pobtice is lo be lid of crimmel 
eletnenu. U is Aotenough lokeapout Thekurs 
end Kalenij hut els(» tbe party Stewarts who 
bnag aucb spevunem into tbe party. Is 
Pewir nr his party («ir my other party for 
that matler)ready Ut 'uebstepe? No one bee 
raised questions such as these. 

One nosi remember that 10 MLAs and 
munkapalcorpociiors in Bcnby*Punc alone 
beve been killed by rival underworld gangs 
in Ibe last couple of years. Scores of munteipol 
councillors or (heir near relatives have been 
found In be involved in sordid sex-and* 
blackmail rackets in different parts of 
Maharashtra. Thai is the kind of grass too(s 
selHap dial baaoune todomlrtate tbe polilkal 
structure m Maharadtira. To cootrtd it. if oot 
to cleanse it, a beginniiig bai lo be made as 
near the lop aa possible. To coastjtute a 
proper ioquoy com miaioo toiavcsUgaie the 
isauce rriaed by Kbairnar and others would 
be tbe firit correei step in this drectioo. 

il may be (baX ibc opposition patlits and 
personaliiies have been thoroughly 
dtfiUuskned fay the bialcey of other revent 
inquiries. Or it may be that even oppnsitkvi 
pertks do not niHy wub hr a thorough 
inveujgaijon in (be murky wheelings and 
dealings of one of tbeir own. whetever his 
party label. Or it may be ihai many of twr 
laa^g opmioa'nakars sn so sold on 0 w 
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tbal they do Ml wub to rock fl»c boat. 
all. it was only a couple of yean ago that 
100 teadiag lights of Maharashtra * s cultural 
and iatellectual soeiety were found wiUjgg 
loavccgxRa I lakheacUtovelchrateHuwar'a 
50Ui birthday. Whatever the reasons, the 
brutal fact U that few cmineni individuals 
orceganUed groups have come out U) battle 
for a clean government in Mahanuditni. No 
one is ready even to come out openly in 
support of a poorly paid, poorly-educalcd, 
inarticulate municipal official w^bas dared 
loiock the boat and has since been suaperKkd. 

There is nor much chance that the 
opposition parties or their leaden will move 
very energetically io the cnaner of cleansing 
the guvcenmenl. For the moment. Pawar *s 
positkin asehlef minister seemK ujiwsailalfla, 
B lit there is yet another fac lor. (>ne fme day, 
Pawar may he replaced as suddenly by his 
own pariymen as his predccessiv was 
over a year hack. Palace rtvoluiH»ns. the 
standatd method of changing governments 
in pw 1 g(b century, have again came into 
vogue in today's India. We may unec again 
see the right corKlusion orrived nl by wrvmg 
metlxidK. 

A large section of Congressmen in 
Haharashtra have been eloquenlly silent in 
(he whole Pawar imbroglio ami the poss iNUty 
of a palace roup is not as far* fetched as it 
may seem. But only one cheer will he cal led 
for If U cooes about. Changing «tnc person 
maystopbis questionable ncliviiies. iidoes 
not reform the system. Bui in (he present 
eircumsunves. that is the best Oiut can he 
hoped for. 
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The Dntft t^fUicnal Population Policy, whUe it ccntinuouify refers to the 
empowerment of women, is virtually siUni m the growing femmisation of 
poverty in India, on theprohUms i^women*sstatus within thefamUy, the 
domination and violence which characterise the working of the family and 
women's lack cf access to independent incomes. Its r^rence to gender 
eqmtyandiofieeatdinfbmedchaicefDrwomenmerelyr^kettsimcritical 
and deliberate assimilation of the vocabulary of women *s groups 



of«iott]tetfthfnffMM imngmce 
iMofTtked ipfroaeb if BMnifcMooly tilbit 


THE deb4lB on wbfl bu come \a be 


offeMUReiiw«^«iMt( weeMe. Tht 
eerth. witk 2D per eem of ike ifofM’i 


cherecterUed (uofortunaUly) u the 
*popiiJilion proWeen' ia this counoy hei 
DOW uken two die(inct tinee dependiai on 
(he ideoIo|kel prochviUee of Dk debeion, 
Hm Drefl Neilontl PopuUUon Policy end 
itf eupp<«ten beve poeed (he problem o( eo 
uoimp^ed population (rowth io terms <4 
its implkebons for irowtfi enth develcpmcM 
and e4)utiy. The report tseunes Ibal 
ui>coAtrolled population ^ruwUi it the chief 
obtiacle to development and ibai il ccenet 
in the way of eoiurlni a belter standenJ of 
livioK and better beelth care fur (be people 
of (bis country. It assume* that the land- 
people ratio and the optimum carrying 
capacity of our planet ought to be discutied 
in the cuQteat of ever growing numbers at 
(be poor. 

TVchticeoftbe Draft Naiioaal ^jputaiion 
Policy, pinicularly most of the womeo’s 
groups, reject the above undemtandiag of 
our current situ alien. It feemt (o ta that tbe 
aitentioo given to population growth at a 
major cause of India's economic p robl em 
baa ignond ba at tcnim whii^ India'B develop* 
ment model adopted since i ndependeoce is 
responsible for it* severe economic criiia. 
TbU model can be cbaracleriaed aa growth 
with inequality and the deewfe of Ihc AOs 
has been really high growth with high 
iflequaliry. While (he report lays great stress 
on north*south inequality, it is rehjcliAl b> 
address the problem of growing economic 
disparity within the country and (be long¬ 
term ill effects of (be new and evolving 
economic pol icy which is certainly not pro- 
poor, pro-environment or pru-women. U is 
also importani to recognise (hit the "ever 
teeming millions” pose a problem not in 
terms of their numhen hot becauK they 
constitute an expanding constituency of the 
poor, (he malnourished, ibe diseased and the 
deprived. Unless ibe deprivations of these 
evergrowing mtlUoiw are addreiacd in (erma 
of a better quality of life for (hem. coocerns 
about population growth will remain a 
malibusian horror. In this context it U worth 
reproducing the siaiemeni made by groups 
around the world at the PrepCom II 
(reproduced in Legal Perspectives. Docu¬ 
ment File No 31. 1994. Ctoga^ttu): 
The population issue eanuot be conndssed 
in laolaiion, but should be raJaud le tbeiMue 


populasioa. uses up le 90 per esni of global 
resoiueei aid is irrpmsihk for 10 per cem 
of poUutioa that causes the Gieeahouse 
Effect, eaoae toes etc. The aonh with one 
’ bilHoB peo^ co i na n r s 16 uaits of global 
neeusces (sMce norlkem per capsla CNF is 
]6tiaiesmore(haatkesoudi*B). The tootb 
wiih 4 hiUloe people resume oaly 4 units 
of global Rtoureei. Thus, (ke iapensM 
squsiton is tM so much ikai "4 cut ef every 
S people hve in the Soutb* but ibM "4 om 
of every 5 units ef rsaoutece coesoiaed are 
coasuated In the north". Bvea if population 
growth wem to aero la the south, mdy 30 
per cent ef the eaviroameai pfoblea would 
he solved beciuse (be aoitk (and (he souiben 
sUis) would still he using up 10 per ceia of 
(he global resources. 

fndia'i devetopmeai model has failed to 
create social aod ecoswoic coodtUons that 
favour fertility declute. Shewed and unequal 
land disthbutioo pattarw imeven ioduatiiai 
growth, growing unemploymeni and under* 
ea^lJaycDcnl. in dscsttbe siructuril i nequallty 
that underpins our ecooomic sysieet the 

social inequality that mark* our society are 
factors (bat have snada for a high fertility 
rasa. Hie report does not take cognisan CO 
these fKiorsanddoeanotMem to ihtnkthey 
are imponaot m evolving bolirtic soIuUoas 
to development aod feniltty control. It is 
tragk. that tbe authors of the Draft National 
Policy s^ld fail to expbcilly iategrete 
population mio and development 

Ktratagies; it is woria when dicy ridicule 
(boee calling for such integratioo by passing 
remarks such as (he following: *^010 is 

often a widesproed urge to "integniB*’popu- 

UtioQ poticiea with devekppmcBt policie*. 
often writh an implied proMO^oQ that (he 
mccesj of &e fonotf is inextricably linked 
with (be aucceca of tbe latter. In recent yean 
the concept of mtegntion baa acquired a 
cerUu) amountofbalooraeBctity.timilertC) 
motherhood” (^avin Viasia. 'Population 
Polky for India 1990e aadBeyood'. Ttb K S 
Saojivi Eodowmeot Leetire, ^guei IS. 
1994). 

While the report retaa contioually to a 
bdialk md 'ccinpifhouive' approach to 
heakb. (hli ^pro^ iou not go beyond 
conventional maternal andcliild haaltfa cart. 
While il adds in ibe Um of health services 


care aod to ffaamg a more profaeaiooal. 
aaultiva and accouataUebeakfa wok force. 
Punber tbe cumoi renewed empbaaia cm 
p(^ulatk>n Gooo^ given past experleocsMi. 
luggeiu r e n e we d exteni4 preaaure. aod 
recent happenings confirm this. "For 
inataoce. dMpite cuu in moat areu of public 
expenditure, including health, the 
gnvemmeot'a budget for family planniog 
bai liwroaaed from Rs 3.200 ertve for the 
rive*yearpeHod l9SS')9MlnRa I .OOOciore 
for (he oee*year period 1992*1993. The 
UNFPA has iocreased its asaiitaocc ftom 
US S 52 mUIUm for 1915*90 to US S 90 
miltioA for 1991*95. By l995.(hepopulatian 
growth rale is to be reduced frm 2.1 per 
cent to 1.76 per Cecil, and tbe crude birth nt« 
from 30.5 to 26.7 per 1.000population. The 
UMofcontraceptivesiito be increased from 
43.3 percent to 53 percent. US AID has 
given ftnancid MsUtanceofUSS 325 mil bon 
for decteaung tbe total ferUlicy rate in U Uar 
Pradesh, the stele with the largest populatioA 
and highest fertility aod mortality levels, 
from 5.4 to leas than 4. and increasing 
couple protection riles from about 35 per 
cent to SO percent by the year 2000. 17)1* 
k foe largest prog ramoM of foreign aasistaace 
fee reducing population growth rates thot the 
country baa ever embarked upon" (T K 
Sundirai. 'Women and (he Politics of 
Population aod Development in India'. Legal 
Perspertivts, Dneumeni File No 36.1994). 

Tbe report refers ctmlinuously Ui the 
empowerment of women. How Is (hi* 
empowerment to be brought about? Much 
noise has been made about the doing away 
with targets. Wbik tbe abominable practice 
of setting targeu for tbe administration of 
particslv fettlUty control mt^vets certainly 
needs to be done away with, there is need 
(o lay down quantitative goal* particularly 
in throe areas that aro mutually suppurting 
andoTcritical impiTtance lotbc achievement 
of other important population and 
devclopcnent objectives. T^se areas are: 
education, especially for girls; infant, child 
aod matcreal mortality reduction: and (he 
provision of universal acceai to ftmily 
planning apd reproductive health servicei. 
Tbe authors of tbe DnflcouSd havedlsplsyad 
(heir political commitment to (he 
empowerment of wcxneo by, for example, 
accepting the goals set by (be World Sununh 
forchildm.b^in I990,nvnely. aroduction 
in infant and uoder*5 'child mortality rates 
by ooe-duni, or to 50 and 70 per 1.000 live 
births, ratpectivcly. whichever is leas. We 
do not need to labour the pokit that '‘duld 
auivival is closely linked to tbe daung, 
spacing aod oumber of birOis and the 
reproductive health of mottisr*. Early, lala. 
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I iikliiMiiriliy >imI iiinlilir* iif wf itft) 

•toe bMbfe^av fialkiM «e ie«c». Wbac 
iofiBtiBott^ityitaBtiw bifb.fioupleieftn 
hive men cIUIAm (bu they odmiee 
vpuU to enew 6»t e deched Mnher 

larviw.”* 

Iheiepoft it viitiilfy filuloii dm grovini 
faimiueMwiiof poverty in bdii. Itiieftreoee 
10 lender equity iftd to An tod infermed 
clioiee for women meiely reflect Iberapoct*» 
iiAcritke) iDddelibcnleewunileCionaf (be 
vocftbulery of women** froupe end women 
ictiviiti. Apert fiooi eUtini the! tbe MW 
policy vill work 10 check the sbiAioi of (be 
burden of fanily pleAninf oo to women tod 
lim (o foeter t "ralliireofjoint reepontibiiity 
of the couple*’, (be report no where elludee 
to (he probUm of womeD*! etetue ee luch 
in (he funily, (be dynemice of control, 
dominttion end violence e|uae( women 
whicbchtncieriietbe workinfofthe femily 
jnd (be ltdc tccese lo en independent 
income, Ibilmoet women loffer. The report 
\% tleo liUnt on the uw of coeitiaQ end 
cun*ent. of economic power, end culturtl 
■utbociry within (be femily (o eecure end 
perpetuete the lubordinetion of women, ll 
IK citer ibet uokHs e workini model of the 
veriouA lypexof temiliex end their dyoimice 
IK pojfited, notiotM of 'joint reapoQiibiUty' 
cennot rimply be reelued in prechce, norcen 
policieii end pmiremmwt be «Qfficieo(ly 
«eneiiivc lo (be needi end hgblN of women 
end children 

The report env(Ac|u e majur rule for 
pencheyeii re| inediutloni in (be 
I mplemenUlioD of (he profcwed populeCion 
control proimncne but its conception of 
(bene iosututiuiu end (heir viebiUty u 
severely limited. Penebeyeti Acu. u 
emended in (he verimi* HUtea. have been 
exam ined, tnalyaed and ertheiaed by political 
obaervers, ccieotUtx and other coocemed 
citizens. Queatioiu have been raised about 
(he fmenciel v iabilily end (be edauAialritj ve 
end political power* of even amended 
pancheyets. end. luidiea have been carried 
out on exietini paochayati raj instiuidoos In 
particular itaies. Bui the reporthw not taken 
into account these debate* aitd seem* to be 
unduly euphoric about the pocaibtlihee of 
pancbeyahrajinidtutioiu. Neither bai the 
report taken into cocuidaretion factors such 
a* caste and economic status that are bound 
to in fluence the compoeitioQc^pencbay ats. 

report is also not clear a* to the exwA 
linka|ei ihet ought to obtain between 
paKhayati tod uagirpalika mstitudoot, state 
lavernmenU aod the proposed new 

commisakm. 

Tlse report is equally silent on the impact 
of the new economic policy^^with its 
centraliiini tandeDciea,particul^y in terms 
of transfer of reaotfCM to the sutas—on the 
proposed piocaas of decentraUseOoo. Itia 


CM M OpM.the |«MfWM of b 

decantralie^ mode of veikio| ere 
conodarad In the ermtst of the changes^ 
wrought by (ha new aconeeme policy. 
decantrihisiinnwUlwaaainarely afonnal 
(and faehionabie) prt^siUon than a 
suhstantiva one. Tbei^ortcootradktaiu 
ovnmttapiatoprtvtlege pnnchayadrsjby 
annouscini that ultimaiareeponsibilJty for 
iA^aaMdag policy a^ mJang decisioos 
will rest with a centrally conetitutad 
rrnminrr nimfly 

Development Committee (PSDC). Not only 
bes (he report not drawn out any broad, 
cooenta gUMfelmes as to the fiiBctioniiig of 
the PSDC with retpoci to the vmious 
dccentrelisad levels the pobty but it has 
alaonot recommended any means/tnethods 
through whkh the PSDC may realiitically 
sesess load needs and resources. Nekber 
hu the report specified as tohowpenchayei 
level r^aecaaiativcH will be hea^ heeded 
and ma^ pan of the decuioo'makmg team 
at different levels i>f govcnaenl 

CerUin details contetned in the re p ort are 
truly shocking: (e) The repost envisages 
measwes tucb consideraiioQ of age of 
maniage. adoption of small family norm, to 
be enforced in nailers of recreihnent to and 
pcomotioe in government jobs. Besides, 
following the esampk of pancheyal acts as 
amended in Haryana and Rajasthan it 
proposes to debar pereoos with more then 
two children from conieating electioM lo 
pancheyau. These s eem lo he punitive 
meeauree that oo desnocndC'Enindedperioo 
can approve of Besidei. (he example of 
these two stales is uiUonunale autce lowered 
fettiliiy rates there v«>«iiat with edveree 
sex*retio. It is abo extremely uofortimate 
(bet. Its democratic iaientions notwiih* 
suoding. (he repret should thus imply that 
woman of child-be*riog ago-^freo the 
younger and more eloqueal and politicaJly 
alert of the village femaie potation— 
should be disallowed froo contesting 
electkms. 'nusootonlydiKfkmDeteeagemst 
a^omeo but more realistically will put 
younger women m a double bind: if they 
have mothered only daugbte^ the family 
praevureto produce a son wall arork on them; 
at (he same time (be proposed duincentive 
through debanneot will exert its oam 
pressure. In such e context they may not 
be b e pocitioQ to make use the 50 per 
cent reserveiioo allowed uader the oew 
pep chay ul disp cBs atioa. 

U is dilAcuh to usderetand bow (be repon 
with iia oelenaibly pro-people image could 
eadevae (be freezing of tbs nomber of seals 

I. NulOOly 

ia this paieocly uDdemocratk but it greota 
a lie to the report's inaitfeoce oo *p« 1 i- 
dpaiory' poli^B. The uee ^ (he term 
'pnhtkalcocBDitmeoi' todescribcthemoci' 
vadAg famor behind (he appereai succeaa of 
the ebove meatMoed astd clearty primitive 


BNOTw to Hay«H 

TherepreeeBtalivm of the (bdias eiaU Wed 
00 spedel camnitmeDt to discipliBe aiui 
puniib eiace these constitute tacit but 
UMckDOwkdged pramisas of their wcvfcing 
elboe. IftbeeutbonofthereportbadsQtesad 
on the k&porumce of diipdayicg politic^ 
(and not merely administrative) will in 
maturs such as oosuring (ha( every child 
goeatosebot^ dial no child or adult labours 
in inhuman cooditioiu. (bet wocnen are not 
unfaiity and routinely discriminated against,« 
(heir ittUntiofis would have been laudable. 

(b) The suggestion that mdiury and 
panmilitary forces be used* in promoliog 
populaOon control opuonsii truly deplorable, 
lo another context, Asbisb Bose (a member 
of the present drafbng Gomminee) while 
lauding Tamil Nadu's 'successfur 
demognphic tranrilion. referred incidenlally 
lo (be Induocitian experience and concluded 
thus 'The main reason for the success of 
lodcMMia model is the excellent miUtaiy- 
style logistics in running ibeprogramme. In 
Irtdie MX have en overdose (>f democracy" 

(TN‘s Succeesful DemographicTreoi ition', 
Fuuutriai Bjtfiresi, January 4.1994). What 
Bose did not reveal was how (be military 
abused human ri ghis in impieoHsolmg family 
planning programmes in I ndonesie To quote 
Zoidenitein. who headed the Population 
Council for a number of yean and who in 
en essay daaciihes the Indooesian family 
planning programme thus: 'Norplant has 
been administered in part hy means of 
'safarir—opetations m wbicb family 
planning personnel, accompanied by 
aoldiers, enter a village, gather the populace 
logetbcr, and expound upon the advaniagea 
of family planiung often with an implied 
threat that (be village will be punished if 
family planning methods are ont adopted. 
Those safaris have historically played an 
important part in Indnncsia'K tamely plan* 
ning programme, typically resulting in 
village women's mass acceptance of 
contraception^^flen of (he one method 
being promoted el (hat particular moment 
hy the government" (quoted by TN Krisbnan, 
'Populaliim Alicias; Some Issues', hook 
review in Economic and Political Weekly, 
August 6, 1994. p 2076). While we are 
ell forcHicient and accountable procedurea 
being evolved and implemented, we «ge 
Asbisb Bose and Co. to concretely explicate 
bow abuse of human rights such as (be above 
will be dealt with and prevenled in India. 

(C) We are pained at the utter insensiti vUy 
with regard to women's bealih as evideni 
in (be report's comment on contraceptive 
use. Oiveo (be adverse side-effects aod long* 
tom effecta ca a wcoian's body of existing 
cootricepUvefi and. given the gender* 
blindednesi of the scieounc community, it 
Is iboeldnf the report should casually 
comment thel no contraceptive is without 
rick. Even a quick documentation of (he 
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exiftinf ox. (k* f wrtjffthu . 

intiinaw socb u Ibe lndiai Co«cfl of 
Medicti Resevch jukJ the Pimily PlAiuuaf 
Amoc iaboo of bidU wi 11 hrisf out tK CofloMt 
and contetnpiuuu^ ouuiner in whjch tbeso 
bodies deal witb humau. partkularly. 
women. Fur exampk. *‘Alihou|b an lodcaa 
vaccioe, developed hy O P Talwtr with 
support from (be Populatioo Council, the 
Canadian IDRC arKl the lodian government 
haa been tested on only 180 women, it U 
being hilled by ibe Family Planning 
Aaaoci ation of India as **safe. devoid of any 
sideefl^tasHlcompletelyrevemible". Fvm 
the wientiftc eommtiniry knows that such 
aaseniixis are patently falae^for instanec. 
many questions still remain about (be 
vKcinv's long-term impact on (he immune 
eystem and meiiMtrual cycle, there ia alio 
documentary footage of wKncnbeiagdenled 
informatiun about die vaccine in clinkal 
trials. NevanhelcM, (he Indian vaccine is 
being prepared for large •teak use" (quo4ed 
in Wrd«V« Fritml i'irflr BuUrtm. May- 
October 199X p 10). 

Tbe problem instead is being pined as 
one of informed choice. However such a 
choice oug bt to be m adc i n a context where 
mechanisms exist to ensure that women 
(and man) in saarch of concracvptives do 
not end up choosing drugs ood implants 
that are positively harmful. Oiven the fact 
that women's groups have consUtenUy 
campaigned against the use of Injeciahte 
contraceptives Ibat are likely to ceuse 
unknown iai mun ol og ic al dixordc rs. surel y 
Ibe rcpt>Ti should have recommended that 
tba stale lake a clear stand on banning tbe 
production andmarketing oftheae conUa- 
cepiivwi? A policy that atteenpta to give 
individuals the right to choose contra* 
cepUvus and plan their family without 
providing an enabling environmenl ibat 
would render tbe clH>ice to be automatically 
'safe' and risk*free' cannot, for obvious 
reasons, go very far. 

In the faca*io*facv discussion that 
representatives of women' s groups h^ w iib 
M S Swammathsn and T V Anthony (ibe 
latter is also (he fonner chief secretary to 
(be government of Tamil Ktdu). it became 
clear that such criticisms and misglvingt 
as those lilted above would not be heard 
al length. Rwaminathan. for instance, in 
his response to these, skirted the issues and 
Inaisted on referring to tbe draft policy 
report to clarify matters. He refused to 
grant (bat the report had not sought to 
consider population policy in tbe context 
of our extant model of devclopmenl. 
Arguing (bat the report could not be 
expected <o fumiah an economic essay on 
development ha rejected tbe criticism that 
it lacked a cogent perspective on tbe 
economy, on qnae (ions of land and labixir. 
LikewLra. bai rafuaed lo acee p( the fad 1 hat 
tba ra|>M bad avoided talking about (he 



ptoblaa*. *f{e ww Bai^ 
cctMct^ reafflm tba f^ad rbeione m 
ragarde fta logic of Mrtb'aouib aconoaic 
rdaUnoibip that already aKisiB in tbe raport. 
Arguing (bat one baa le i^e (be prime 
mioislar'a word io good failb (ric) wban 
in bis mdependaoce dayntpaech tba prime 
miAisttr explained bis teixioo to dMinvvat 
in pfbfrlHn aking public aeclor enterprisea 
to enable i passage of funds gained from 
cuts in suhai^ uUoiodal welfare acHviiiai. 
Swaminadiandiiiniiaad tbe criticism as lo 
the lowering of stale ^woding on aocial 
issues, lightly. 

His rcaponsea 00 other points of criticuan 
were, to say (be least, raotina and displayed 
an unwiliiogoasa lo accept seriously 
differing and ajiamate poinis M view. At 
one point, though, be waa forced In admit 
ibal there could be diffaranipoiDls of view 
and ha refarrad to (myalcri<iui) internal 
discussion papers tbai recorded tbe 
conunission's dabalas. Hoarever. one is 
forced tudoubt (be eataiaoca of chase papwK. 
smee (bis was (be firsi lime they had been 
referred to by (be autbore of the draft; 
besides, precious litUa evidence of ibai 
ostensibly nuanced inner debate was 
reflected in (be policy aiaiement itself. 

This brings us to (be entirely different 
prublam of tba way such cummissiiuis 
function. It seems unfair lo release tba 
policy for discuaiiofi and (hen whan 
criticisms are made, ravart to uospacifiad 
argumaots that are recorded in reports ivne 
is yet to see. Also to maintalB as 
Swaminatban and Anibooy did. (hat 
cri ikisms have lo be forwarded to the beallh 
mini slry since the conmiaskio is officially 
disbanded, not only betrays a poor sense 
of responsibility and accountability hut 
also a certain unmisukabk arrugacKC and 
disrespect forcriticiuD and debate. It would 
be pertineat to record in Ibis cooiexl tbe 
different strategics adopted by such 
commissions lo coofuse and confound 
various sections of Ibe population. One 
strategy consists in involving affected 
groups at various levels ostensibly loopan 
upadiak>gue. However, as woman's groups 
paciicvlarly have realised, tbe main purpose 
of such dialogue sessiods U baskaliy to 
"divine (women's )arguneMs. a ppi of uiatc 
(heir language and fioaliy exhaust tbere". 
Another strategy is U> ^aUenge. in this 
case the woman's groups, to produce an 
alternative docuDent. Our poser lo this 
critkiim (the Uuo') ia very simple; witboul 
a similarmandala. without timilar facilities 
enhryed by (he Swamuialban committee by 
virtue of thisofRciaJ siiadatc. the woman's 
groups are not preparud to fall into this 
neatly laid out trap in iw fona of acounter 
eriticum. Further andBore imponant it 
is not as though altereativa proposals do 
not exist. If only tba cosunissioo bad 



nnabnr of wnH^aigMd oot, 
docuflieata both narioaU sod IrrtrfBattCttal,' 
udneb bara diacuaaad tbe issueofpopalalkit 
in a mcca btunsDC fruAievodc. 

Lastly it has become habitual for 
cranDuaionatoclnifn (bat they snetBuemad 
above all with policy and opentioaaliaatkiB 
•Uootoneof&ircoiKenu. Ibeqoeitloo 
tbitaeedi to be raised bare is this:ofwbat 
use is a policy docuBCBt whose operational 
principles are not inbereot lo its arguments? 
Especially since pedkiee such as ibixeoncem 
people* s(ptfticuLarty women's) Urea, bodies 
and their vary right to life, 

NoU 

[A nibstaative part id (Jus avte by V Geeiaaad 
PadaualSwanuAiiibaB u based on prasenuxions 
made al iwo meetings (August 6. 1994 and 
August 29.19M) heM al Madras lo discuss the 
DrsA Nailuaal Populailoa Policy. While 
svkeowlodpng ia paitiGulai the cooirihutioas 
made by tbe priecipal discussaais. luinaJy. 
K Nagsraj. Maaahi Malumdiir, V R Muralea* 
dharaa and Mythill Sbivarain. the HUihors 
would Ilka lo ihaak all the pBiUcq)a>il.« ni biUh 
Ibe moMiags. Kcspcasihllity fur the above 
iMerpmatioa ttf rhe dkscuMlons bowuver rests 
solely with (be auihurs.} 

1 For ewApnheasive details i«c the t>rqp 
Presrammf ofA^iicn vfthe /Menutionti 
Ctmferfntr on Popuieiion and frrvr/up* 
me/u. Note approved hy ihr PrTpanaoiy 
('umnuttea for the I Dtarnal imaj Cohleraacs 
Ol PopulaouB aad f>avelopRHU)i. I .^(h May 
1994 (mimes 1. 
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MlssiBg the Wood es Wdl as tiie IVees 

The draft forest bUl circuiated m 1962 was industry-oriensed and the 
present bill U oswtsibfy consetvadon’Oriented It is time to press for a law 
that respects the legitimau needs of people living in and aromdforests for 
their subsistence requirements, while at the same time addressing the task 
of environmental regeneration. 

WHILE much AUention bw boco paid to iba official (cccboa 12). Mcnovcr, if (be car* 
Imua of fbreet uie and tbe yeo b i em e feced xyins capacity of tha aatd foreei k bein^ 
by dM kmt dwelliDi ccaimimitka to receot exceeded, tbe cteic govenmaal can atop ihc 
yean, the Mine baa botn foreuileted in exercite of any or aQ Hfbto to (bat foreat 
poUiicat«econooic tenne only lately, at any tune (aectioe 22A). Neidwn in tht 
AnilyaU of foraat logislabon haa bo|g^ hiUhastht cmttpibtm dtfbiarfofeyftnnrrf. 
most of ttiu attenUoa In Ihb cootaxL a llbaabaaaleflcooplcielytolbadiacretaoo 
debate hai ctartad on the na« dnft foca^t of Ok FSO Obvioudy. tte toll propoaea to 
bill ri|hl DOW. beioi circulated to tbe Btataa deny ri|hu to paopla under tbe |arb of 
CPropowl Koreai Act; An AaMaamanl*. conearr a tion. 

Shar^ KulkainL. EPW, July 1994). Thk TbcaacondmajoroaiiaaiootoKuDuni'B 
article ii an atiecnpt to look at tbe propoced article pertauM to iba ncniBjA|can9aliaa' 
bill ami (ben go beyond it to argue for a boo of dcciaion*maktog power altbacootn 
coflccrtod campaign for a new foraat ibat tha bill pfupnm, Tbe Uat two dacadaa 
legisUtion Uiaalaoea attempt to retpond have witnaaaed an aenmonipua avuggle 
b) mme poinU made in Shar^ Kulkm i * a between tbe centre and tbe ataiaa forcoo Vo1 
article over foteattcaourcea. Tbe 42DdacDandmaa( 

A brici glaiwa at developinenta in (be whkh ibifted forceti from tbe State to tbe 
Uireciry fiCcU'r in the latt 23 yean providaa Concucrenl Lart. (be 1910 Peraat Conaer* 
a ((infuaing array of optiooa exereJ^ or vaiion Act and ila anModmeot ■ 196$ are 
pcopisiiedbydicsuicoiottierinlereidgrDUpe. a lealimony to that Ths pnpofeS bitl 
W lidbfe cufuervabon. bioJivenity. people* a imtot the prrtt rsi even further Irt gronr inj 
participation and giving overlandatomduaby the centrel xo>vninffir elmoet Sertsiw 
have figured prominently is Ihu It ii powere m maiten retmins t^forteu. Aa 
important to lo^ at tbe propoaeJ bill m the mentioned by Ku&jmi. the centre can direct 
MHilexturibeaeiMnjea fieei^i.theatjiicture the atale govenunenu u> eonatituto either 
of the bill and U« wording are tbemselvea reaerved cr pnKectad foreeu wfaervver il 
quite illuaixalive of iti intent. deama it nacexaary (aacticna 3 <2). 29 <2». 

Tlia centre baa alto taken over the power 
Old Wink in Nrw Bonus of the state govemneot to levy a duty oo 

timber and other fcrcet produce and alao 
Tbe pcopoaed bill retaina all bat one of to moiK^liie or nationaliae tbe aame 
tbe 66 aectiona of (be Indian Foreai Act (aactiona 39. 40A). 

1927. which Hpropoaci to replace, and adda Meet kDpOftMMlytbaceotrewiQ take over 

about 70 more. Surpriitogly. KuUumi baa the poena to make rake oo almoat every 
chores to welcome (be biU in iu preaeni aipect of foieat inaba^amaat (aactko 76a). 
fonn and only recoounaoded i few ebaagea. "Where ruiesfrwrted by the central * 

If one agrees (hat the IFA *27 is aati^aopk. mentandthertaiejiv ^errmmit are mcwflki. 
bow can addition of 70 more aectioaa make the farmer ehalt prrymiT (aaetko 76 (3)). 
it peopte*frietidly? la h» vtiek. Kslksni TkiatotummaaAatbatiiiattBatioeaoflcca) 
bai miaaed aooie ma^or impUcatkoa of (be coafliet (be Mate govanmeot can ^ead 
bill that win have fir»reacbtog iapUcMiona belplaaaoaaa baibre the cestril rules, and 
fnrtbe Uvea ofmillioBa of people dcp cmi cat tbe baxgamtog power of local coauaunitiaa 
00 foreata. vit^vU tbe slate goverameat will be 

Tbe Doatcontrovosialiiijartwa in (br bill adveoely affected. While k is ttue duiatate 

is the concept ofcureytRgMpocdy as il will govenuncoU are not 4blvea by the cos- 
be applied to reaerved and p|c4actedfata(a. adentiooaoftbepaople to geo^. greater 
which Kulkaini baa cboseo to ignore. Tbe oarunUaaziMwillBBenthatlocaloTganiBa< 
foceataeUtoawntofBcer is a^eclad to accept lioBaorlocaliaadmovatoaotawiLliiolongto 
or r^t any claim to rigbla ever fu r u t be ^ila to jncinniae tbe rtaia govenaMota 
produce only after taking torn couaidamion to make ruke accardag to local naedi and 
(ha 'earrytog eapocity* of tbe respective ctreoarancea. 

forsat, to cnoaulMloa wbfa tba pateeoiag Soeb peas me has bean crucial for maoy 
officer who will be a fenrt d a p afOtooi conatmi^fdreavyadpatidpeiafyrofaai 


maaagaMt isofnamaa. Tba bdl evan 
geos bo^cb an tbeae recent attempts ^(ba 

atate govammaala to change policies 
aaecfdnig to local circusutascaa and to 
accoottodaia the growtog pressure to 
involvopecpla to tba (lotection aitona&i^w* 

meat of forosb. It was firei toctudad is Ibg 
national foraatpoticyresolutionto 1988 and 
was followed by the cantral and stita 
govemmeDt reaolutioos on Joint Foreat 
Mioagamsnt (J^). Tbe bill not only does 
not mentioQ any su^ Ibing, but also fwtber 
reducer the space available to stale 
governmanla in imptementiog tbe iPM 
reaolutions. Strangely. Ku&amiaeamitoha 
oS tha upimoQ that defining *usufructi* in 
(be fire! chapter of bill ia sU tbai ia 
required to BclcDowkdga JFM in tbe new 
bill. The cloaeai that tba biU gala to tha 
concept of JFM if in (he eb^nar oo tba 
Village Poreau where it liau tba functlona 
of (be 'local body* (defioad aa ' pancbayal 
or any other local body representing tha 
village*') to whuDi (be management of tba 
village foreata will be entrualed. 

The JFM experiment haa been veiy 
auccaaaful In Weal Bengal in regenerating 
degraded foreals. Over (be leal lix yean it 
bes spread tomany other itaiea.*nwounjiQy 
of environment and foreits (MORF) and IS 
alale governments have promulgated 
resolutions encouraging the involvement of 
local popolationa in a manner similar to 
West Bengal, to protect and manage foreila. 
Tbe proposed bill has provisions (bat wlU 
act aa disinemtivas to constituting viUage 
foreita as a modified fenn of JKM, Some 
of tbeic have been mentioned by Kulkarei. 
But again be baa miwad what to this author 
are ibe mt>a( ubvioua implications. 

Most of tba foreat land in India is 
constituted aa reserved forests. Tbe hill does 
not allow reicrved freesta to be converted 
to village foresta. This provision rules out 
JFM as a viable allerealjve for ■ mq)ohcy 
of forest arcix m India Whatever little 
fraetkm Is under village forests presently. 
IS heavily eDcroacbed upon by all kinds of 
intreestj and (hey will resist any attempt al 
evkuoii. Finally, the provision that mikes 
a faree of the chapln on village forests 
(chapter 3) is eurreptitiouvty introduced to 
power to Make Rules (chapter 12). Under 
this, the Mete govemmeot baa the power to 
makerufea fortbe **protedtion. development, 
maoagemeal and regulation of access of 
individoaU and communities to a village 
foreat and dktiibution of usufructs ind^ 
fuelwood fictpi such forests" and 'Iniy 
prescribe (be manner in which (be 
management plana for such forests aball be 
prepared and executed", bow tbe village 
foreM developmeat fund ataell ba utilised 
and loans advanced shall ba recovered, and 
aimn *'bow duues tiKl rHponsibilibes of 
individuals and (local) body shall be 
discharged" (section 76(2)e). After making 
a prelanaa of giving over ruresia to village 
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bodies, ibe bill |iVM tfwfUto 
«»eeptii£ powers to nuke ruin iv|vdisg 
ebon' , 

Kulkmi hu cbosea to curcortly dboiiti 
tbe lec^ofu releting to stoftiof cuIUvaUccl 
However, ii U still tbe me)or source oi b veil* 
bood of a large nujaber of people io tbe 
ocrto-eislem stales and (be pnviiMms of (be 
billofl sbifting culo viiton seem to bedeei^ • 
«d solely fur appUcaUon io the oor^'ewL 
A detailed procure bas beeo worked out 
with aview to erodicete shifting culliv Aon 
cofB^etely.lbis epkkmiologica] ^ptoeeh 
to (he phenomenon is neither oew norreceot. 
Dislike for (he prictict of ihlfdof eultivebco 
dates hack u> tlW BKlish period. Ibe cotoual 
admioisMioncame down heavily on it and 
many coau&unhies were forcibly settled. 
Hus dislike bas eontiniKd into post'Britiih 
India and even more undemocTctk methods 
beve been used to restrict it. In (be north* 
eastern staleN. where state terronsm has 
already wrtHighl havoc with tbe lives of (be 
Uhabitants. a crackdown on shiflln| 
onltivatkin might just be (be last straw, 

Bvecything that U wrong with the bifl 
cannot be outlined here. But to suirunariee, 
i few things require mentioning. The 
classification of forests to the bill ia still on 
the same old lincs^in terms of degree of 
eonmil. RcKemd and protected clasm of 
forvsti do nut denote either the quality or 
the enviHiged use of that forest. Secondly, 
(be bill does not recognise tbe growing 
population (hathas claims on Ibe forests for 
(b^ daily needs. Tbe system of record of 
rights in reserved or protected fnrests is 
frozen at the time of the ■ettJemenL Any 
auchseUlement of rights (woormorvdecades 
ago must be reviewed periodically. The ^11 
IgBCfts tbe issue entirety. Finally, there it 
lbeio<caJled problem of 'encroachment’ on 
forest land and its encouragement by 
’politiciaiu'. Many (»f these 'encroKhers’ 
have been cuJ U v atl ng these lands for a long 
time now. This phenomenon has been sum¬ 
marily dismissed in the bill by preventing 
divetsku) of f<iresl land for ‘'rcgularisaUcw 
of tinaulhonsed occupation**, In all these 
respects the bill is an amaung document, in 
(hat it refuses to acknowledge the phefwmcaal 
changes in tbe ground reality. 

Nua>roaA Nuw Law 

The last 25 years have seen a spate of 
iogislaiivc measures conceralag tbe 
environment in general and forests in 
particular. As mentioned earlier, some of 
these were a result of the luule between the 
centre and tbe states for convol over forest 
resources. In addition, (be gfowing global 
pressureand an increasingfly ahvironmanUlly 
sensitive middle dies has also forced the 
elate to look more and more eco'friandly, 
it leaU in letter if not In ipiht There bw 
boanajMsiiteM presfiBe also 6 qA toofiK 


envtooaiptol 6efnMtm PaMaaM^. 

they have W the leaf! to pobey or law* 
making. Hue major bitomt gtoop to tbe 
fonatry touna baa inoslky bees kept busy 
with Uvebbood stniggke and whenever k 
has spoken, ti bas been to faaponxe to some 
andemoanhe move of state. 

luff fr— 

1^ (resent law is totally Mttqo atA and out 
ofcooieat. It was enacted to its preaent form 
in 187A. with m^at Aditkns and some 
changes m 1927. Since (ban the act bas 
remained mewe or less (be ssme. It was 
originally designed to accelerate (he 
'scieniiric* eiploitatton d forests to India, 
which it did with a reaurkabk degree of 
efficiency. In fact it was so good that H was 
used M a model for similar laws in other 
Briush cdoQiea. In posi-celeiiial India, the 
powers (hat be found it Movenknl to con* 
tiiuie with (he same law as the end-uM of 
forests did notebange much in character and 
iocreaaod greatly in totmity. allhougb U 
was now jasUHed to natioealist (eriAH. 
Surprisingly, (be perfonnioce of (be fereet 
department was never the object of any 
dentes or close scrutiny (ill the early 70s, 
Poetis ofl forest legislation came wjifa tbe 
widespread agitation against (he proposed 
fiireetbill to 1912. Tbe anti'people cbaracier 
of forest laws was npoaed and discussed 
perb^ for the firvl time at (be naliooal 
level. How it is recognised (hat a new Isw 


bOl wn bkImIi^ igirntotl and 
tbe present bill is cooecrvatHn-oiiMted. K 
is time to press for ■ law that reapeets tbe 
lagiciaate nquunmciKB of people tivtog to 
and around ferests for tbA sobeisteMe 
na^. wliito at dm same time addressing 
(be toskof wivkonncmtalrofttmbcsi. Hui 
seemingly impossiUe tuk bas been tried 
succoaiAtl^ to parts of West Bengal under 
toenaaeofJ^tPcreetMaosgMBeni. 1PM 
has subsequently been aceoptod and adopted 
by tbe ceatrai and state governmeati. 
alibougb they have gme sb^ tbe job of 
adpalu g JPM to the pecubar cireumitancoi 
to respective tlaies to a most uoimaglpative 
maOMr. Ibe space for JFM bas been created 
by (be continued etruigle of the people 
against the forest laws. It is, however, only 
I small step towards esubltshing people's 
coning o ver naUnl resources that critically 
affect their lives. 

Tbe proposed bill should be used v in 
opportunity to generate a wide-ranging 
debate on varicpui aspecti of forest-uie and 
its representation to a law and pressurise (he 
central govemmeni to draft s new hill in 
consultation with people' i organisatione. A 
process already seems to have I lartcd to this 
end. Ibe rmal furm and content of this law 
might have many undesirable elemenir, but 
there will dsTinitely be some aspectK ihsl 
have been abeent from forest laws (iU now. 
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y TniBled Posts Spark Dalit Protest 

MShatmi^ 

Vm absence €f a rational ncruitmota policy, and alack cfcommdmem on 
the part of the imivertisy admmistradcn infiUmg the reserved quota of 
teaching and non^teaching posts has led to disgrunilemenr among dalU 
employees. 


THE 75-7Mr>old Oauait UniVfnl^. ib» 
olifest 'm thft ftiid if befet with proUemfr 

jdnlflutTilive ineptitude. • teechiog 
vommuntfy aiM K^UIly eonsitivB «dJ (be 
growing Imvcnifftlioo of (he iludenl 
commuoity. Iw cbinkf is (be uaivenity 
adminiifrativeect-up came nut iaio (be open 
rcc endy when • lecdon of tbe teaching end 
rKkti•teaching community belonging to (be 
weeker nectioni form^ a joint action 
k^ornmittea (J AC) and pnuieiiied a ebarter of 
itcmaodf. aecking the f1UiDg*up of reaerved 
ckiegufy poetf in varioui teaching and non- 
leaching deparunenia and reinfUtement of 
ihe regiairar Hanumanulu Poiiaa, a BC. 
«acked on groundR of 'meffwiency'. When 
ihv rally organifed by tbe JAC wanted lo 
fveientdie mem<irandum of Jemanda to (be 
of munagement of tbe university tsn 
lune 24. tbe rallyiau were 1>afhed up by (be 
|i»|jce, a number of (hem arresled andahow' 
k iuae notjcex Uaued to (be *eimg' rallyiiif. 
Inept handling of tbe situadon coupled with 
.KlininiiitrMive arrogance egged on by an 
iibliging local police ban come in for sharp 
k ndciamnotonly by (he teacbini commuoiiy 
iRit also citizens of Hyderabad. 

Like in many iitber depa/tmenu. ctuota 
lulls are not totally filled in Ihe univmi^ 
•iince 1982. The RUcceaaive vie* chancellor 
and obliging boerds of management have 
failed lo evolve a rational. acienUHc 
reentiunent policy for leacbera. Oeapiie 
M^veni goveminentdircctxvca. (be univerticy 
adminUlntion baa faUed lo fill (be quoia 
porti. Laa( moolb (be JAC drew up a act of 
deaasdi fceking (be relaxation of ^gibiliiy 
eundilionf for entry into the lecturer's 
category and of promotional condjtioae nl 
die readert' levd. But u per (be UGC 
^uidelioef. (boae eeelo&g lecturer's grade 
'^iKHild pau the eligibility teat (tbe natbrul 
eligibility teat (NET) ) conducted by the 
HOC or a body aect^ited to (be UOC like 
(he Andhra Pradeab College Service 
Conunisfioa. The JAC wanted ralazaboo erf 
the Kgrqiialifinarioo for the OBCa and SCa 
sk relnatkOfi wae akeady gristed to tbe 
^chedtOe^ Qfbea. It abouid be recaUed that 
(be NET wet cooceived during tbe 
im^ementadon q 4 19td UOC p^ ecalee ae 
j method lo 'systamatife the aeadeok 
> landitda'is tee unhvebUa.Tbm«a sodusg 
wrong with auob a eobeme. But tee NET baa 


honed out to be a nigbuoara sot only for a 
nixnber of caedidateK in geotral but alto 
several bright Kcbolan holteg PhD degreea. 
A balanced eUsd ought to have been for a 
redeiigaing of tee NET lyelem ioclead of 
aboUehmg or igDoring ii aliogeiber. Aa 
expected, (be lAC plea wee not found 
favourable even among iboac (eafbrtt who 
have been championing reaervatioiu for 
weaker acctuMix. 

A eaclwn of the teaching conununiry ban 
lasocbed dumfennatun campaign* about 
tbe local NET cxammatkiD miggealtog thel 
tbe teat ie conducted only in Englteb, wbkb 
la conkaiy lo facte. Rnciubiaa reveal (bat 
Tehigu U alaooffcradaiaoaltorDtitiDadium 
fur (be local NET eiaminabon. While u la 
true that Ihe percenuge of paaa at the NET 
is aonte subject* ia lesR Ibao lOperccnL (be 
teaching cuenmunity instead of Improvasg 
ibeir own atandanlA of teachisg and the 
examination syeiem baa btained NET for 
(he poor perfbmance of (be candidatea al 
(he test. 

Further (be teaching coopumlty ba* sot 
been able toexplais the lowpaMparcestege 
atibe intermediate and under gra duaie degree 
level and usuBually bigb percentage 
(aonetimea 100 per uenl) of atudeciU uteo 
pat* tbe poeigraduatc examlnaijon*. 
Interaatiogly abnnai 90 per cent of iboae 
getting lliTough (be pn*(gnduele eiami- 
oadana have been cecurisg Qrttclaaaea wbicb 
can only be becauae (he univenity admit* 
either (he 'meet istelbgcnt* or due to 'ooS' 
aoadeak* factoa coothbutiog to the *hi^ 
perfocmaace'. WelJ'iecpacted and aenaw 
teacbert admit is private that (be PO exam 
i* only a fomality for varkiue son^academic 
reaaooa and they tee forced to pace all the 
caodidalea wub tee siajority getting flrgt 
claaaee. NET oainieoiiDnaUy quectiona snch 
frauduUm degree*. Needlm to say. NET 
can alao be oqroved aod bettered. The 
second demand of tbe JAC. iliat the 
<|iialificatMii for a readte'i poet sboold be 
pegged down to a Pb D degree with five 
years* expariesoe instead of ^bt years* 
laadung wu agreed to by tee univenity after 
4 pnAisutsd ettuggle. As e wag pot it. if e 
Ph Ddagreeteoldcr wite flveyaan* Ireirbmg 
exparienca caasot reach tee minimum 
standard* requbed. he or she i* sot likely to 
improve aveaaflarei g btyateaofaxptetettce. 


de ci aiop bia beas tlud tee coo^etitian tec 
(be lisiiedfadvertii^ pntu has increaaad 
Do(to(haUBkisg of (te*eigbt*y«ar' categoiy 
of teachers. Tbe (rteenreomitnenl policy 
has alaoraieod a number of other i«;sues, For 
issUnce, tbe list of eligible candidates tor 
(be recently held istsview* has quite a few 
*aoQ>locaU\. lntare*tffl|ly, even the five- 
poisl formtjla evolved two decades ago in 
Amtn Pradeah to protect the interests ot'tee 
loca l candidates ia limited in iu scope only 
to sKiideni adnissjims in (be education^ 
iiisiittirjons. ltdeos noccover jobracraitnient 
in the imiversibes. But awctjcHKif (he teacher* 
took it upon ihcflis^ves lo misinterpret the 
fivt^poini formula (o serve (heir vested 
loleraits. Alao IhU problem lb not IlniiteJ to 
Otmania. An apex b^ like (be 5»Ute Council 
for HigherEducaUon should hive taken tee 
lead io calling a meeting of the vice- 
chancellors uxhrash out (he Issue by amving 
at a uniform policy of teacber recruitmeot 
in all (be stale uruversitiee. Bui one cannot 
eipeut sucb an initiative fnin tbe Council 
nuw a* bas remained 'beadleaa* fur the last 
1 w«> monlbs. Mean wh i le (be so'Cilled locals 
h*vc had afield day in demanding (bat non- 
locals* should not be considered for 
recniiu&ertL By overstressing the issue of 
‘locals* vs *nc<i-locals*, (be champloD* of 
localism are riding a iiger at the momeni. 

Thirdly, in support of iu stand the JAC 
had put oul a pamphlei listing the positioiu 
occupied by tbe 'upper castes' m various 
adfflinislralive jobs. To begin wiih, most of 
tbe administrative puabi are usoleM and 
waxteful. TTiey cm he dispensed with 
especially when there is a tremendous 
resource cninch in the university. Die 
teaching cooimunity instead of asking for 
tereamhiung (he ateninUtrativesy stem, wants 
the ‘rule of reservation* lo be followed in 
such wasteful posts as well. 

To meet some of Ihe al legations made by 
the JAC. the university in • welcome move 
baa come out wilb e detailed list of (be 
b^klug posts in all categories, rules of 
recruitmentattbelecturer**stage and ground 
rules for promotion at tbe reader’s level 
Mlowing (lie UQC stipulaticms. According 
to tbe list (puUiabed in Indian Express. 
July 15), for tee 203poeia advertised <45 for 
SC. 66 fv ST. 25 for BC and 46 forOC). 
there are adequate number of qualified 
candidatea satisfying Ibe UOC guideline*. 
For inetance for 12 posts of leclurers in (he 
BCcatefory. (hoe afu464^igib(e candidates, 
Fortbe22SC]o6turers' quota, there are 14^ 
qualified candidales. B utforthe 52 ST quota, 
tbece ere only nine candidates. As per (he 
UOC guideliaea and Ibe AP govemmeni's 
slipulaUooa of 1991. relaxation of quali- 
ficetiocB are (o be made only in caaeuf non- 
avaiiehiliiy of qualiliedcandidates. Aa sucb 

(be uni vmiry was quite within ill juriwhetion 
(o relax (hequalificaliona forSTcandtdalea. 
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But 


a$kag ttx 'rduulioD’ for ocbcr uiatcnM 
hUo. Nw4k4i tD 1 ^. tfa» dnuizKl is quils 
uojustiAed. '' 

Tb« JAC further w«ol«d the amst 
prosecudoo of the killsn o( Ann Kodur. 
en ST student who »m dcpoe to detih by s 
(TtHip owiag ellefUDce lo the AfiVP two 
roontlw H^TboU|fa il is ■ genuioe deauttd, 
(he JAC Itself hes done ivectoot little to 
register iu prottsieffectiv^ benief erouCios 
peper protni. 7b pn» for (be acc^uoee of 
lU other deansnds, Ibe JAC pitched steel eesr 
tbe stste secreUrial on July H. ud went on 
an tndefjoite buo^er atrOte much to tbe 
surprise of many leacbert and symprnhisers 
who were not p ce p ired for nch a Mddeo 
developoenL Interestingly the hunger strike 
coincided with the commencesneat of (be 


poitf#pttitod doWtt tbe bimpr ainfce emp 
■id gUfled foe stikcn to ^ boipttaL 
Qoei6oAsabotillbeittifcB wsreraiaedmtbe 
aeseoMy by the oppostin (be follow^ 
day. On foe laA di^ of foe H s e n hly oo 
July 15. Nva Cheadrahabu Naidu and 
leedert of the Cn Md CPfM visited foe 
boapital and offesad font jwoa to foe fear 
striker!, foanallycaBi&gofflhebtmferstrike. 

Tocoodude. ttioufb foe university of law 
bajibowD leoka cowife lo twk^g tbe 
'NET* issue affective^, ttfoouldsbowjiicae 
guts in cleaBSing ibe university of 
wlmmistritive cobwebs, pobluh a White 
Paper on foe quota poets and a policy 
paper oe teacher leouitmeot and prtnO' 
tioos to refivbish iW **ir**^ image aowGg 
tbedalitseciiona. 


Beurs and Beurettes of France 

Crisis ci Identity 


LaU Muriq^tar 


The emergence cf 'beurs ‘ and beurettes ‘ an the French public scene since 
the early 80s has raised issues of integration and religious and cuitural 
identify cf these French-born^ north African, second generation chUdren, 
coffined to the bottom strata of the French society^ 


TODAY in Fraoce immigratioo and 
integration aw two of foe most frequenUy 
discussed issues in foe political, social, 
culCunl and ecoDomk tplwres. When foe 
French speak of imaug^on. (bey refer 
almosleaclMivety tolbc 1.5 millionMuikin 
unmigranti from tlseenorth Afiicsn cotBlrki 
who have settled ia Praacc in the last 
geoeratioo. Tbe nnougrttiu from foeaa three 
counines, Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, arc 
called Maghrebiiu. la 1989 there were 
ai^ironiaiately four millioo residents, of 
which 43 per cent were of north AAecao 
ancestry. AoKiog foeee Algerians couat foe 
highest, i e. 8,20.000; Moroccans are 
5.17,000, and Turusians 2,03.000, in wlucb 
one might add all theRmeo-Algenao youths 
wbo have Rencb citizenship.' Of foe four 
million resident foreigners, onc*thiid are 
under*twenty year okt. Tbe highest youth 
proportioos are tube found among (be north 
Africans: 43 per cent of foe Moroccans. 40 
per cent of the Tunisians and 41 per cent bf 
foe Algerians are under twenty. The 
Maghiebin populeiraa is cbsrectBris^ by an 
increasmg number of women od young 
people.* It is nuinJy tbe ymmg AlgerUos 
wbo have been called 1es beam* and young 
females' les beurettes' tinee foe esly 19S0.* 
They are also called 'youag unmignats' or 
'second generation iamigtanis'. aJfoough 
most of them are bom ia Praace eod are not 


in a literal senae ipunigrants at all. Ibe 
emergence of foe *benrs' es e new ruility oa 
foe ^ench publie eeesM since foe ewiy 80s 
reisce e aumber of questioas: Could foeee 
Freaeb bom npsfo African childruo be 
integraied wbea Ibey art coofiaed lo tbe 
boUcoi strata? Would they Ivn to Muslim 
religioo lo itbuild m identity? Could they 
mainiain their seperaia culn^ identity? 


iMutSMKn noil Aioeau 


Preea foe very earliest stages, at tbe 
begiaaiagof tbe20fo ceauiry. Algerians left 
the po c re et pasts of Algeria—most notably 
Ktbylia. a mountamoos regkii lo foe east 
of Algeria-^ wcehfer a fewyewi in Prance 
as labourers ia agraenhuu wid mduiliy uader 
(beroutioo systcoi. All iamugrtnt weaken 
were expected torstttm bocne in due come, 
la tbe last 15 yean tbe perveptioa of 
uninigreats as temporary worker s has 
ebaaged; they sruBowiegaided as penDsoent 
les^enis. Smee ttw Uw 1970s Prance has 
been stn^ wifo bigb oneaiploynwit. a 
pnililiiiilhiihMcsisiili iillj siie miilditi 
foe past 10 years: Tbe incre a se d p opulWMB 
of oorfo Ahkaas wa eoMidwed as tbs fokf 
reuoQ of ttBomployfaeBt, Hm bitter 
mperisace of AlfWiw w« also stJilBed foe 
relations between foa Piencb and SMWtb 
Africans. Since tedaUy motivated attacks 


■U)! 

) wcrsoifosIlMn^ ths 

^Igafen tuwwuLnt evmttBrityceaedahak 
tofmfowiaBirMkmia l973,^taQeabo 
decided to bah sQ fivfocr knmifntionkoa 
fobd werid Monttke In im 

*1^ Fmeh institutionil system wesglu 
more heavily on unmifraati from aoitl^ 
Africa, end ifl ttw amfeoal gna^s it b 
foe Algerians wbo bem foe brunc of tbii 
sytuto and indeed of F^eacb saiswciiy 
towards anmigrenti.^T^ maiaieasanis the 
continung rsvmbsratioas of foe Algeriui 
war. Tbe scars of foe period remain in Uu 
iMnories of bofosidei. 

Tbe general rise in uoamploymentseea is 
Prance was of course a consequence of (be 
worid economic reeecaion, nliich gafowedj 
speed after the flitt oil crisis of 1973. Moii^ 
^die noRb Afrwas brnnigram wareiJUtwab 
wbea they eetigraind and maay remained M 
in fYance. Tbair coneencntion ia (be lesM 
foiBed wtaaof production is pwtly ateflsctioii 
of foair low levels of education. Algerians 
have sufTered from discrimination in the 
labow market because of tbeb netioeallty, 
U namploya%eai was f« higher among ngrtiv 
A fricans between Ibe 1973 and 1982censufei 
and highest of all among Algerians.* With 
foe highestraies of unemployment, foe lowem 
paid jobs and bigger than average familiw. 
living stmdwds per head have been generally 
ouch lower among members of foe acrih 
African community than among foe Pranch, 
a fact which Ucleariy reflected in (heb poor 
bousing cofidiiiooi. Crime is particularly 
prevaleal amoag foe most materially 
disadvantaged in sociaiy and a much bigber 
proportion of unmigraats. pwtkularly cMftb 
Africans, falls into this category. *6eur»’ 
cams iocreasingly to the atteotion of foe 
public partly ■ aconsequenceof foepublicity 
given to bigb crime rates among nertb 
Africans. 

Algeria was officially regarded as an 
iatsgral part of Freaeb temtery during 
colonial period. Ai all Algeriaas are 
coosidfred (obave been ftnacb UD til Algoia'* 
ind^Modeacein 1962. chikhta ben tofoem 
m Ranee since foeo sreautcsnaticaBy deemed 
to bo Ronefa from birth.* Algeria lafusen 
recognise these claima. so foey are regwd 
as citizens of both Fmce and Algeria. Tbi 
certifkatiDgclaamsoffoeReafoaDdAJgsisB 
govemmnts pnallel foe divided eootioni 
aod loyoltios wbkb foe beurs foemaelvei 
oftea experieoeu.' 


SaoM velftAWC 


Rom thtk eariiMt years foe ehfldree 
(eecor>dg(!Befiticn>ofinBnigrantihiitptt>rir 

ffiothv tongoe Ankfe or Kafyle along with 
tbe Islamk baliefe md ensiems of foeir 
pmeoti. But at scfaool Renob h foe sol^ 
Ungoage cdustnictioo andnliiieutpriedeei 
«e ewcliidad by law. As tbe elulfoen ipand 
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r«nly Pivaek Cndii^tikMo*«r M 

Ml fctoe^ teafotc* (iB c«M ftey 
«b»M aO M Aiibk cc fCibyk M 
they ooot km) tud^tt tlw mom tioie, 
Mcukv vftluc* cboUe&c« aad c^lco dUptoca 
bUmic Dtipite Al(cm'i effefti to 

*coiBp«Msi« fcr KBe oCtbMe deSdeocM 

by ftiHiokbtf Qf«^iicatiiiiuliftiUMivc4iinMd 
4i (b« cbildinn of eougnoti, thm i» aoipte 
evideoM to tbow M I«1 «b bM t mueb 
wmIuk bold OA locoed gMtnbco sMoibafi 
of tbe ImmifnM cammuiuty.* Moil beun 
Ke«m anicbcd to UUm by KHdo ttore tbie 
KentiEDutal boods derivod fnm feeUDgi of 
loyally le tbeir patwitt. Ko«evv> Pieocb 

pCVMpttfttft of fMltl difftnMA 4&d MtiOBAi 

idratity of tbe boon ere baaed oe ioMfea of 
(be Ar^ wofld aad ibe wcrldcd Itlaa. Tboe 
in a fair (bat the baw abare a m^tn-iuttxNul 
£k|i0uc identity, Howew.moatof (boMcoed 
gaoeiatkm educated populatioQ ia eecular. ll 
hu aometimea been luf geaiad tbai (be racia i 
utiiudea to Nvbicbtlia bcin are oftea aubjeclad 
m ftancen^ itlmulateamnei (ban amoie 
miliUoi atiacbmeAt to Ulam, poaaibly whb 
' political overtoeaa. 

PMntxut Oeotva 

Tboic burn aince 1963 began lo cone of 
aga during tba t9ft0a. Dn I9til aocialiat 
vietccy waa an opening for lubctaotiaJ 
improve m enti for tbe rifhti of immigranti 
in Praocb aociaty. In Autuoui 1993. a march 
itutiated by young deacendanta o( ooctb 
AMcao immlgranta from (be oeighbouxbood 
of *lei Minguedes' io (be luburba of Lyon 
waa led to presideoi Mkiatrand'a ^tca lo 
Parii. Organiied under tbe banner 'pew 
regalite el cootie la racUme* (for equality 
and againatracisn). (beotBcb ww tba aUrtaig 
point of tbe 'beurinovameot'.Tbaob|ec(ive 
oftbiademonatration wae maioly (oaciuitiK 
tbepublie to tbe beura' cri dcalaocialpoaiticM 
^(ibatf iocio wcpcpucmargioaliaetion). Some 
of (bafounden of thia movcmeoi joioad SOS 
Raciame, apovwifulyouth amocaadonfamad 
to combat raciun. it^ported by kft wing 
pohticalpartiaafaaaenb^ty tbaaodaliatparty) 
aod lad by Haiiem Deair. a member of the 
f^eoeb Caribbean comauinity. 

SOS Raciame rapidly became Pruce*i 
beet koowQ preaaom grot^CA ifflAigniioo , 
afteritscreatioA B1994. Wilkin ail moodic 
it sold half a oullaon badgea bowing die 
cucbiibraaa ‘toucbepaaamaopoie' (biodi 
off ny friaad). SOS Rndemeproapeind on 
a mixture of leUviaed pop cooceiti and the 
ieftfovarunatt'c aubabJiea, It begs to inaict 
^ tba tigbt to be diRerent. to have a sea- 
PTeiKb cuUuraJ ideot^, while at (be aame 
UahacUoiuoi polidcal rigbta within fVaoce. 
Id (be beyday of SOS Radiate aoma peo^ 
Knoudy gr^oaed Ibailbaaeeihould become 
a multicuJiural aociety. conpleta wilb 
bilingual eduealiofi and aU that K wouU 
imply.* 


Thi MA AomM nagb mda wcAm 

bfliiare 1974 to fmnily najfnttoa aRw toat 
dale gaoduced greear number cd smignota 
not available for work** <tba youtba aod 
w an at bone). Tbair vidbili^ is iHeocb 
dtief ^-mainly witbio and wowtd (ba dbae 
of Pam. L;yoo aod Marmilla during Ibe 
1970a ccooibolad to toe aaaae of a tfamat to 


a mere xcBO| i hobi c and radat pampoctive, 
Ihafaibre cf tbe left to itadveM ecooomk 
and polhacalcriaia toai it uibwitad fRantoe 
precadiflg decade. Iba preaeBce of 
immigranu in geiMml mdMagbrebma and 
Algcritoa in particular, bigb criminaUty. 
ganeral (raumaa of urbae life and nd^ 


andrigbtwardmove of right partiei and toe 
extreme rtgbi wing Prooi NaliooaL a neo- 
faaciat polKical party io I980i. Sioca the 
early 1910a unmigniHA baa bees held 
bigb on tba politicai ageoda in Prance by 
(be electoral cucceu of kas'Mana La Pan’s 
l^ot National, wbicb wlvocaiea racial 
aolutiOQi. 

SOS Radaac b today toe piincipaJ 
enemy ef tba Front Naliooal bwauaa it 
ayaboliiea (be fight for a Praocb 
multkultunl aociety and aeparato ethoic 
idaaliiy. i e. miegnUun witoout aaaiTidDg 
ooa'a own identity. 

Tbe 80» bav« aUo witoeaaed a cmiggle 
by second generation muaigranta to find 
a voice and apace wiibio Praocb lociaty. 
Tbe October 1981 Ufuegofallreairletiona 
oo freedom of aiaocialioo for foMignera 
permitted toe creation of aumarout 
iMociaiiooa ameeg lanigranu and toeir 
cbildren aod tfaeraby increaaing tbe 
aw arco cea of fiM**'*' aod collective ac(aoD 
aa i meaM to achieve equal hgbu and 
opportuoitica. tbe newtpaper Sant 
Promierr j . toe radio <iaaioo Radio>B«Wf. 
toe rock group Carte de S'ejour and tbe 
magazine Baraka rafket toe eancagence of 
a beur culbire in tbe 1980i. 7^ main 
objective! bave beco to combat nciim. 
praaarva and atinulate tbe aodo^toral 
acana u retideAiia] areu. aecore tbe 
educational advucemeot of yooib. 
maiouio civil rigbta aod increaaapkuical 
paftieipatioQ. Tbua tbe ebUtoaa of nocib 
African iBunigriota bivebaotaBe an activa 
part of Picacbaociety md cm novcoDKiBd 

OCWR^NCt. 

In 198S a oaw asaociaboo caBod i Vmce 
Plus was laupebed under toe kidenbip of 
Aieaki Dahmaoi. an ccooonica laetm of 
AlgaviaB ongio, withpcwwftil baekiag from 
tbe Socialist (1%). it a&lered efectoml 
pities with tbe ipecihe aim cd promoting 
bev md poltocally mobakiiiog 

yottog oMa and womao from tia unmigrant 
conmuni^ who ifaaady bad pokkknl ri^ts 
being fbaM natinnak. In toe ownkipal 
ekcttonofMardi l9t9.nMtof 572ca>dadaiar 
ef ncfth African ctogin of ftmea Plai about 


390w m toacto ai en i . Akbou^Fmcafloa 
failed to rapaat toe fofttutla in tbe Bnropeia 
eleebons b^ afiew months later, twoyouag 
womeo of Algerian crigin were elected on 
fteoeb lists. Nora Zaldi, a ngkmal leader 
of SOS Radama to eastern Fraim wun a seat 
on toe PS bft while PIldaTazdait. president 
of Jcuoe Anbes deLycmataaBatlleue (JALB* 
Young Araba of Lyons and Subuibe) won 
ben with toe ecologiats. Prance Plus werks 
aa a civil rights wgaiuaation, encouraging 
oaturalisatioQ and ragiateiing people to 
vote and kringing anti ^iscriminaikm law 
euils." Pnocc Plui baa emerged as (be moil 
effective aaaoeiuion throughout tbe Praocb 
territory, Dodoubtodly tois marks the 
begumiog of a new era and tbe cmergeoce 
of a new political force. 

Thus a decisive and tangible step towards 
political participation bes been achieved. 
Tbe bcun beve begun lo be otncially 
integrated. Wbatramaini to be demonetrited 
now is toe extent to wbteb ibii political 
integration ie likely to deal wilb the aocio* 
econocnic margini^aboo of toouaandi of 
toe north African iaunigranla' children in 
Rencb society 

Prance Plus opposes the idea of 
mulbcuhuralistt. It lupportsPrencb national 
aBempd of integnlwn ttirougb aaaim Uation. 
ll aaeerii (be ri^t to be tba same, whereas. 
$0$ dcmandi separate ethnic identity, i e, 
right to be different, and mullkulturaltsm. 
There is lo ^iparent difference in thinking 
between tbe children of tbe ’harku* (tbnae 
AlgerUas who fbugbi with tba Ptencta army 
against Algerians doriog I952<62 war) and 
the children of (be actual Algerian 
Iabu grants.*’ 


RouopBButBrm 

Tbe most ^unani about their Frenchness 
are toe young beur wemen. the ’hcuretteji'. 

Tbe spatial mobility of (be fcmalca. 
especially (bat of young girls, is still often 
controlled within north African famiJto* 
although they are not requested to wear tbe 
traditioaal veil when My go oot nf the 
borne.*' It is amfsns of avoitong cratlaci with 
western society and eosunog a certain 
impenneability symbolic of purity of (be 
inbefiled culture and a means of preserving 
identity. Brotbera (beurs) treat their own 
sistos in a more conservative way (ban 
would tbeir fathers, especially where it 
coocens tbe issue of going out Today 
(boae beurcRes who were bore in Irench 
cities are not allowed to go out freely and 
witoout any kind of eonool. There is i 
compulskn to get married at an early age 
of 17-18 aod also within tbe community, 
which in some cases results in a 20 or 
more years' a8n difference between 
husband and wife. Such cocutraiou some* 
times result in runaways, soicides. drags 
and proatitutioft. 
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I f PtMoe^t ntc^lta atfucutoo ty nenlM 
enabled individuali (o better tbeBMetroi 
socially»it bas §ho been a oujor factor m 
(bevullurtl tepaioos exp e rienoed by youths 
from immigrant backgrounds in relaikn to 
ibeir Mum) im parenu. eapecia Uy procKunced 
ip ihe case (»F icenage girts. For tte heureue* 
educBlioft is (be bchet lo the fr e e d om and 
cquaJiiy itieir mothers Ci>uld not dream of 
while in Ihe rural Maghreb. 

BcuRtiea panicipaitJ in the autumn I9FI3 
march to ibc president's office. However, 
wlwti Ihcy realised (bat (heir prublenu aie 
niy\ coiukJeredHigmficaM. (hey formed (heir 
separaic AHeocialions. There ere many 
aMocie(kHW of immigriw women, pfom m e m 
omimg (bM are I .j* Nainas Beun.&pn«ek)o 
Maghrebin au Feminin in Paria. The studies 
siviw (hai beureitea could be characterised 
by agreaierlefi wing radicaljin aodpolincal 
•e(iv i«jn I ban is found amiing tbeir hrothen, 
und Ihui (hey display lessectachmeni (o their 
cultural HhJ family background. 

|i I s also wonh not ing tbal in (he 19K9 mucu • 
cipalekcti«mouluflhe50temala candiJaiee 
of Pnnee PI UK. 42 were elected. Now many 
ciiies have u bcurellc as deputy mayor.'* 
Ucspiie (be eicclion s>f some candidates of 
nofih African origin a( luvol. nainmal and 
Bvmpean kevels, in iha ciuning yearn (bera 
will l>eth«Hjnends and (bousands left ou( and 
matginalined. For Ibc majority of children 
of north Afrlvap immigraots In France. 


eSi^ bf In' 

vmlitirnaltnlwir^.hrsiilngafldqnpiuyuMn 
arfliQM be achieved for a Iceig time, b dda 
siMirtoa many of Um could on lo lalam 
lo rebuild an identity. The beurs* 
repRscMadvee fac* a major problan in the 
ahaeoce of an otgaiuaed north Mnon 
comuiiuty d ft i nc e . 

Roarevtf beure have become effective 
pfoasure gioup in tbeformr^kkiKity polibca, 
ea pnlidcal mioae^arie* or aa • forum for 
ethnic lohbiea. 

(The wticle le baaed en tee dtea collecied dedat 
myibcMtAayirPaoaieScnientheiirkaelier 199) 
under ihe lBdo<Fi9cfr Mluwibrpepoeeofad by 
dalveiMiy Gcaeie CoanuaiuM sad MaUoe 
DaeKMBcm Da l.'ltae. Pvtel 

1 AaPM-Pigig. *1hB 'Beun*; An Iseue ef 
laWigriteMi/enrna/ ef flhwr Vvdvi. 11:1. 
5pnag 1990, p ). For fjfiues. see tfoauaeau 
latlhsrrveenv^'SurepvMdarertete. No 4. 
Jaiwaiy-Kebn^ \m. 

i The pnpcftMM of I'cmea ia tee M^uabia 
populauoa U moce tew )g perceei aedikae 
MagbnMa fM of two is lees dwa 2) yean 
old. Fur detail• eee, J resari. ’The 
Populaiieaeof Ma^nbieOnpa « Fraaco\ 

Vol ll. No 2.1992, 

pp 15S-TS. 

3 The word *beiB* eomee fnau (he word Anfr 
(reheii>saidia a reveneslaag called 'verlaa*. 
'Besmtee* is tee fanaiae lemv It appealed 



CoMra^envy French CMOsarten, Vel 14, ^ 
No 2.199D. j 

5 K D GdUo. Jdr(d«|MS and fcitflitfeae m ' 
Orhen Frenor, Cambddge Ual«efii»FiiMi.^ 
1915 . p 2 S 7 . 

6 A G Har g ra e vae. fMigradni in 
Fmntt, I9t7, p S. 

7 Ue da rtho p rovi aiun ifCodadalaNaiieaaliic 
Pnacaiae (CNF), jnosi of (be e^nn 
honslaca 1963, are now Pmeb. See 
AOHacfreavea.'AlBBruasiB F^aoca\c9ai. 
p299. 

9 Hargnsavae, Ibid, p 29t. 

9 Ro^ Kaplaa. *Thiesigb Kofi's Bynn\ Th* \ 
AUntuSc. Vol 269, No 4, Apnl 1992. p 42 

10 The baa m pnawiy imnujpaikM had the 1 
effan of accaletteiag tea pcocaa of family 
reuaincaiioa, atteoiy families whkh had 
hithexo cemalned la the couairy of caigjit 
would eoma to Pmaoo to njots (hair spouse/ 
paieai alieady rcMdam la tea couairy. Thu 
phebomaaon louk place it spiie of (te 
(a^ressiofl of family leuntficaiiuB la lOTl 
(a measure wbicb wee declaruii 
menasUuHioael by iha Cnasoil fUMt) and • 
i(ji reiatruduclioB ia April 1976 uador 
ciiremely seven cuadiilons. 

11 Rogar KipUtt, cp eh, p 42. 

12 S Alder. Iniernatiooel Migratiun and 
Dcpeodence, Saaoa House, i^. 

13 Alout Begag. op cal, p 7, 

14 U MoMft, Mamh 2), 1919. 


A tool for advocacy 


An 18>minurc video film on breastfeeding and the working mother, exploring the legal, social 
and economicjeonscralnts faced by working women in both the organised and unorganised sectors 
and suggesting the kind.s of suppoa that working modien need from the State, the employer, 
the family and sockcy to enable every child to enjoy his/her birthright • mother’s milk! 


Tamil version - Rs. 90.00 English version 
Tamil and English on one cassette. 


Rs. 90.00 
R.V 110.00 


Rs, 20.00/- extra for postage. 

Project ACCESS 

M.$. Swaminathan Research Foundation 
3rd Ciois Street 
Ta^unaoi Institutional Area 
Madias • 600 113 


Pay by M.O. or D,D. tp: 
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nprr) •bboratisi or tlui imu« r^iortid 


Russia Has become a fertiU sottrcefar tfte itiegal trade in nuclear 
nuxteruds ^ven its targe nwnbers of rttfteched anti> penpnneL 
inadequate d^^ence budgets and imderptdd or unpad su^. 


REPORTS 4bout PftkiiUn'i Utest 
diodMtiDe ad lo uniigfk oq( ptutoaiun, 
alkiedly uf Rustj an oriiin wbkb ww 
axpoaad in Gennany in tbe third waak <i 
Au^uat 1994. baa <7aated la| ilimata concacn 
for [ndU. In fact, baaidaa Germany aavaral 
waaten countriea iocludiof the US have 
opns4iad daap coiwam over thia incident 
which will cauaa a tbraat to inieroaiional 
aecurity. Notwithataadio| the fKi that 
Rukxii haa entered into an agreement with 
Germany aiainat the amuialing of nuclear 
maieriali. the present epiiode once a|aiB 
unck)ver« tbe plight of Ruaeia*e deferKc 
HCcbir in genera] and the phanomenoii <if 
theft and pilferage of defence •related 
ouWriaU in the ex*Soviat Union. 

There are aeveral diinenasona to thi< 
Henaidvc uaue. Pertiape one of tbe major 
faciun contributini to tbia ai tuition w tbe 
inability of the RuMian gAvcrajnen(*'*aiKJ 
this may apply to other republics of Ibe 
fcvmer Soviet Union (FSU>—to exemMc 
full umbol over ibeir i>wn defence indutlnal 
enierpr^aeK, In cootraai u> the total cootfol 
in the past in lenna of priKluction. tale and 
funding of defence enterpriaea. under 
changing condilkins kuch vnicrpnaes are 
expected Ui manage them^clvoa. Several 
enterpriiea eategorued as defence unite in 
the past produce many civtiian products 
undCT tbe defenuc convarsion programme 
which haa further complicaied the task of 
tioniTol by mintstiiea. 

Equally unportani U the /act that there are 
deepcuu in^ence budget after the Soviet 
diainiegratioo involving retrenchment 
defence personnel many of whom are 
unemployed and are in poor material 
condition. Defence enterprises are unable to 
get funds even to pay wages for worken. 
Tbe defence ninisiry in Ruaaia is reported 
to be in huge debt asiouoiiog to binbrns of 
rcaiblas loenlerpnacs whkb fVoduce defewe 
goods and for which they have not been 
paid. Vasiliy Vorobyov, the bcu\ of (he 
defence aiiiustry *s chief budget and finance 
board baa uetid {TTAR'TASS. May 12. 
1994) that the Ru^an military budget of 
37 iri ilion louMes for 1994did not gumantee 
even the survival o( tbe Russian amy. 
According to him wilb this meagre budget, 
defence persoanel may be paid salarka ai 
iniarvalscf two-thrae months. The aituadoo 
is evw more alndag for ftoacuang aUocadoB 
for the production of amamants, mUUvy 
hardwatu, etc. Not gaicing tbnir wage* for 


months, worhert of sevenl defence Indus* 
thal units and nuclear powtr pUnis have 
threatened to go on sirilu in centraventien 
of tha law. In order to run dieir own units, 
several enterprises have raaerted to Bsobi* 
lisiag resources by eaportiftf defence 
equipment ami parts. Wblc this may be 
leghmate. pert vf such sales may go to final 
deatjoatiuos on which nailberlheBDimpnae 
nor ibe Russian govenunaot nay have 
ultimate coMnil There were recant repoits 
■bom Pakiaun tryiAg to obtain defence 
equipment ftum Russia locludiog the most 
Bophiat Icaicd SS ♦ X) fighter plaaes whtc h aie 
companbk <n even luperior to AowricaA 
P*]6 fighter plioee. 

But far mure ihreaictuag and daogeruui 
are illegal astt. ineluding theft and pi Iferage 
from defence enierphsas in Russia and 
pMibly in other ClScotmbias . While theft 
did exist la the Soviet ere. they were few 
and far bet wren by virtue of strict vigil and 
control excrc ised by all coo ce rned agencies 
including the defence ministry 
organisaUuo>. the Coamunisi Party, the 
snd shove all the threat of severe 
punishmem Ai any rate they were md 
reported. Wiih relaxetion unds Oortwchev* s 
polky of perestroika, the slUiaticn was 
undergoing ■ change for tbe worse and that 
inc luded rrequcni illegal trade tn nu. There 
were oecsMonal reports about easy 
availability i*t ^mall arms including pistols, 
rifles.etc Ov<itimeacUssof*iinorganiscd' 
traders. sKufMan phrase fer mafia groups, 
started emerging having links with 
unscnipukjus elssmA in defeoce industrieai 
for easy mooey How serions a dimension 
this bad assumed in the PSU became known 
with the exposure of the acaodil involving 
the sale for export of new 20 T*72 tanks as 
•cr^i in 19S9-90. 

After tbe Soviet diidntegntHo. in Ruuia 
things have been going on from had to 
worse. Asquoied by aRussian paper, c^orts 
of arasu of Russian citigB&s aoeffipting to 
earn foreign curreacy from trading in 
radioactive materials from Germany. 
Hungaiy or Prdand are not uacommon. At 
tiinM tbey arc caught in Russia Itself. One 
such event wet kaownoo fune7,1994when 
Interfax Moscow r ep eated confiMatioo of 
3.05 kg of uranium dioxide (tbe share of 
moiuin-235 isotopes is 90 percent) valued 
atS I millkflinStlVtersbivgby dMRusslan 
Fedaril CuunurlntBUigaBca Savkc (PCIS). 
Subsequently, a Moacow daily paper 


on fune 9. 1994 that this was a highly 
enriched weapon grade raw naiarial 
destiDod for foreign buyers tod that it was* 
stolen from an enterprise near Moaeow 
about which tbe Russian prasideot Berts 
Yeltsin had been informed. PCIS trrestad 
a butcher and a plumber who badmanagod 
to steal ibis material from the factory but 
tbe real culprits of the network may ba 
diffcmit. 

One tbini is certain. This U not an isolaiad 
incident. The Russian pre s s A rgumenti i 
Fabi. Komomotgkayo Fnvdo. Moscow 
News. New Deity Paper, ale. to name a 
few ^diould be credited wUh exposure of 
such incidenis. An Incident worth meniknlni 
in the preseni cuniexi is the Invesilga^va 
report ini by tte/V>u'f)<ulyEnprrof Moscow 
in the Pall iif 1993, The paper exposed 
illegal trade prevailing in Russia of sveapon 
grade highly enriched uranium and 
plutonium. Kotwiibsunding dcnialn by the 
RuHsian minister of atomic energy 
V MlkhayUw of iheft and illegal trade, 
correspondenu uf ibis Moscow paper 
puaing as buyen of fissionable materials 
were iMo to acquire these materials In 
Moscow which wa* agbsequently con- 
firmed by the exporta of the ministry of 
security of Russia. Ihe same paper aJeo 
reported about SS*20 warheads being found 
in private hands (NewPmN Paper \n Russia 
of lune 1994) 

It ii not uncommon In Russia lhai 
'unorganised' traders sell radioactive 
materials as Ktrateglc raw malerlek waste. 
Under this pretext not only minimally 
enriched but real ursotum is qIs<^ sold by 
tbeee traders who kiiow very well that one 
gram of uranium which j s used i n (he atomic 
ioilustry is worth US S .100 Tbi> »huws (bet 
big money u involved tn this trade Ibe 
network of wh ivh m ay be (iperating not only 
in Rusaia hul also in i>llwr republics of the 
former Sovici Union. 

Thus Russia baa pusslNy become a feriile 
ground for 'illegal* trade an nuclear defence 
materia] • with all preroquisil e s an army oi 
retrenched and unemployed delencc 
personnel stniggllng for survival: laxity iu 
government control; chaos encoinpaKsmg 
political, economic and sorial spheres*, 
growing disparity between the nch and tbe 
poor, in^equaie defence budget; end ahuve 
■U attract ion of big money motivating 
individiials to lake risk. Though the tssks^f 
tackling thk is quite formidable, the latast 
event of the detccliuo of smuggling cf 
iduionium in Germany has pui pressure on 
Russian eutbonties to take serious steps 
■geihit illegal trade in riKsionahle maleriala 
In Russia, failing which Russia may Iqib 
genennis western economic as^^istance fer 
Irauform mg Us market ccs'nomy IwsUlaa IB 
ercdilHlUy among nuclear powers. ^ 

1 



^b r o k gk^ u i hJiSt tMcff •f 
the SS 3 itrvng bmuh 
network it £uly ateUitbmg 
new nUtiemk^ with 
euttemersp winning their 
confidence end epprecietion* 


Long b^re Ac new wove of 
liberolizotioH, which m itt 
woke bos ushered in 
con^etitivenets in every field 
of butmess, the OrientA 
honk of Commerce hod 
pUsmed ond focussed energies 
towords customer sotifaction. 




W« belkv« ftw ciinocner • »ft«iUitioQ m 
the fmt iiep lowirdi ttutatner 
iiitiff«moa. More (han juat the pbyiiea] 
icdoe, cwtoqief-orwnutton » in attitude 
of cbe mind. Iwni out of a strani Mose 
of oonvictioa and conmkmeiii to (be 
orfAitalioQ. Wbkb la a two'way 
ralatkxinbip. beftce (be eorponboo ban to 
be equity coesniued lo the individual. 
And Uua ie needy what we at the hank 
have aapbed aed aobeved. All (be rewU 
ofao*OpcB-Door-Policy* ofdienaoaien. 


^NDRft 

Ausmsss 




Teaobini by eum(^ baa been (be 
backbooe of Ibe *HRD*fevolutk)n' ai (be 
hank, when all (be top naoafen wen 
eocounfed lo lake imdative. meet 
cuflccMn and cut down rtd'tapiisi. Jhit 
naceaiitated our naniien to Tint 
ftoroo|bly uodentaod (be cheni*» 
boeiUM, bli apecUl cbeunataDcea. (be 
SWOT of ^ boatoeea nd only (beo lo 
aniva ai tbe Lancia] nee^i of (be 
clkaC-Hbe aBtooni required. After all 
Dfloey coettfiioiiey. 




Ihii rnitnuw onaniabuM baa perv^ad 
aQ loveli cf tbe bank. Today. 
om U twyoM'i reepoadbitity. Bach 


■dmdal paceeivoa (bk eecepn k md 
•Gtt cat. taople a (be baakrulue tbal 
tee » cab mo ww U bm a 

•accuifil Uak nd te b to bave a tot 
of luppp aad otitSad entoman. 


Ever leaiilive to toe 
eormoaic aiviiiwani nd toe new 
canpetibvaoeee to baaktog. the 
Orincil tte f^raMiwi i ii 
le^oaiive to toe aaw cbaUcocca. to 
(hb new tfoit toe Bnk baa Maned a 
dynamic yeofnaae cf feaebtof out 


OF smPwqTH 

h'l not ccrponacaa who oeaie 
ex^lence but (be todhddub. who have 
(raoaceoded iadapaodaaoa to week culeurc 
and wbo ere matvnd lor 'toteidcpeadeac* 
retatiouhipa when iKteaiooab to tbe 
leem cooperate wttb eneb otov. mber 
than rpuginto. Boildtof fatoar on aneh 
otocr'csMito*. Taktof tbe bank to new 
boharon of eiceltooen. 

Indrriduab oparaie bum a poeitwo of 
i«ea|tb. appndadve cf toe net eod 
conlidence of toe beak to (bom. Tbe 
execubvee at tbe Orie&ul Bank of 
ConUBcrce take tobtolive end 'waft toe 
exm auk’ to emae cuMonien* 
Miiifacuoa 


We naltoe that to toe ftoctoatjene of 
bniineec. eametunea. looae alao occur. If 
toe lou k 'peauine* and if tbe 
eiureprenew exbibita toe wiOinpeu and 
detomtoatktt to coevcM faihae into 
aoBGCM. toea we an villini to dkeuu 
atralapiee. WlUtop to be prapmabc in o« 
appiuaLb. b b tok a pp roac h of 
’bwtocaa-p a ftner abip * toil baa tod to a 
Bwcaalfy bcQcfW tol relatwenhy. Bocerto^ 
toe too6(abUity of to 0 hntot and iu 


y 


TeTieTTTi 


^tetewndtetorlte 
tntetel Bnnee. Stoan 


Rtefn tetefepto. ^tetewbe 
«a atoipnd to ton vaton tea cdton 

nmrm t d an cf ncdvlQr tobnet wilb 
uMuuMii tike htenltetoaM p«lMt^ 
Ofvtop toe cuatenm n axUa dkneoaion 




Ps eoftonan wito eyaa on toeplobal 
metoao. we at on too toknabood 
wave knpto to tokrrfnffuaioatwna 
(broo|h ’SWIFT*. Bnuaela. (bauieUiie 
comataucabon aynnti to wbkb toadtof 
ptobal cuanirartooe «e booked for 
kftaM informatinn. Beiidaa. (be.Orton(al 
Bank of Commeren bu afranictocoti 
wito 111 fonifD bankt and o petitei tba 
NOSniO account in 17 leadini 
cuneiwka of (be World. 


* a naii7>^niTT3*iciWiiT 


With lucb dynamum and viiioo of id 
pnopk, no w«>der Uw OiSental Bank of 
Crgnm er ca ie aebievin| a growth ratoof 
234% ubkh ia much bigber (ban the 
avenge growth rale of (be banking 
iadualry of 16.1%. lapotiandy. (be bank 
ever ainen id inception, baa made proftta. 
year after year, every year 
Morpovar. we al tbe Oheottl Sink of 
Coounerce have aebteved (be nocma of 
RBI for Capital Adequacy mueb befere 
(be acbaduled dale of 31et March 19961 
Veiy ctoaity reflecting toe epeed and 
coflkmilneot of toe individuak in tbe 
bank. 


Tbe OncDito Bank of Commeroe will be 
toe fail of toe baoki to go 

poUk. Ooee again eetabIkbiDg (bal 
epend and dyoamkiD to toe ballmiik of 
toe bank. 


I • * .* •TTTeW*: 


Tba luaneneoca of tbe eorpcMB 
pbitoeopby, Mkaiwi aid pafenuacn bac 


To eater to toe epaetoltoad 


' toe epoeaaltoid nnedaof toe 
^irri ilitt brnebu have been 








UCSOfff 

vumt/v *MMttanr. umcTr* 

7KSNTALMAMK0fC<MM£KB 

Ofimtil Bulk of Comniifci 

When every individual is committed 








PERSFECTTVES 


Satyainurthi: The Link that Snap] 


I »l 


Theodore Baduiraa 


S S(Uyamurthi. tfte nationaiisi leader, pUtyed an active roU in 
fSiabiixhing the unique interaction between the eniertamment media and 
Toiitical i^e in Tamil Nadu which continues to this day. Had laler 
Congress leaders sustained this association and not alUrwed the 
Oravidian movement to appropriiiie it. the polisicai history of Tamil 
siadu might well have been very different 


nth mu>rectioo l)c(weeA onteruinment 
nedit and poliiical life in Temil Nadu 
MinlinuMioiiiiri§u6ohkurv«rs.SiiK« 1967. 
lil the five chief miniNtera in rhui 4taie have 
>een uiMxiited wiUi (he Hlih vorld» (be 
Irxt (vw u Nvript'Writert aod (be other 
hree a* acton. Thi« aanocietiito hu a lonf 
(IN tory. foins hack ro ihe e arly U ayo of (he 
'reednm muvemontin lhitpart<if (heenuttry. 
LSaryamurthi. (he natiixiaiUUeeder. ptey^ 

in active role in e«i aMi>bui( Ihie intcncbnai. 

I role (hai hax not been eiudkd. Had (hN 
laiociation between the Con|rea» and the 
lAterlainerx been continued, even alter 
Utyoinurthi. the hixory fit Dnvidian 
ooveaent and of Tamil Nadu couki well 
live been different. 

Born in lHfl7 at Tirumayam naar 
hidukiitta j aa a iun of a lawyer. Saty amu rth i 
graduated from Madraa Chriatlan College, 
kfter blJ) law decree, he Joined (Jm bar at 
datlres but wtM aoon drawn (o paliika. b 
919. at a Conirea* conference in 
Canebipuram. he made hli pdUical debul. 
tU apiriied aUack on Ibe ideax of Annie 
leaaat attracted the aUenljon of Sanijini 
«laidu and other leadert who xpolied hun a« 
k potential publiciat for the |)arly. Soon be 
ante to lead a Madras •based faction of Ibe 
^n§reejt. the Naiionaluu. Hia fluency in 
K)lb Pii|liiih and Tamil, coupled with hU 
•ratufical ability, came in handy ax be 
ilayed this role with confidence. The 
peeches he made in England during hie 
925 (our helped in projecting the Coogrtss 
>oint of view. From 1923 (o 1930 he waa 
» member of the Madraa Legialatlve 
'ounciJ, He wax very active in the Civil 
}iH>(>vdU:nca Movement and it was at tblr 
ime that be got closer to the artiatex of (he 
ntertainment w»ld aod brought many of 
bem into poUlica] activixm.' 

Saiyamurthi wae elected to ibe Indian 
.egialative Aaaeo^ly, Delhi, in 1935. 
rbare he left a unnorable record ax a 
lehaier 0 d le Iba deputy leader of ^ 
!ongre<s Par^. Wh$o ibe Coagreaa 
ofliested the elecdons in 1937, be led the 
lection campaign, for which he hamexaed 
be lapport n (xt age and xcreen aiti itea. H e 


then heconie tbe Mayer of Mwlrax. TUI he 
died in 1943. be kepi upbia active aoanciaden 
with entertainen.* 

He got ifitciteied in ihr world of 
entarUinmeiM when be ataried bis legal 
practice inHadrv.l7ieanateur<feamacluh. 
Suguna Vi Iwi Sahha. founded by a Madr«»* 
ba^ judge. P SambaadaMudal iyaf in 1891, 
was by (hat Uinc active and was ofTering a 
hvuro for Ibose iniereeted in iheaire. 11111 
wax an clUist forum. In which burviucretx. 
lawyers and other profeuionaU tfsA pan. 
a< distinct from tbe cuGunercial drama 
cempeniet that wane very popular at ibai 
tiOM. Sacyaauitbi joaed diia (nmpe and 
acted io a number of their produciioitf; hit 
performance ax tbe ^er in the Stnskril 
play 'Mnchakatl* aikd aa Manobarvo in 
'Maoohara'. wiibin a week after taking 
over as (he president of die Tamil Nadu 
Congrexa Commidee. were memorable.’ 
After watching *A« You ( jkg If at (he 
Memorial theatre at S(rairord*OT'Avon in 
England he said *1 viuied (he place ax a 
pilgrim from Suguna Vilax Sabha".* He 
wes elected as (he vice-president of tbe 
Sabbn and later held (be offke of Tamil 
conductor*, which meant (bat be was 
entnixteJ with the work of directing Tamil 
dnmas.’ When he got active in politics, be 
realised (hat lo build up apopular pcdilical 
haxix for (be Congreee be n ee d e d a diJTerenI 
conitection and tbe worid of commercial 
drama was there (o be tapped. In fact. M 
e«ty as 1992 Modlal Neta had written 
to Saiyamuithi about gatbaing s uppon for 
his faction In tbe Congroar 'Vourx is truly 
a benighted province in this metier.. I 
doubt very much (bat we sball have any 
appreeUNe number In xt^ifxat us unlaM 
ao iotenx i ve propagaade ie alMice started .*** 

EffWFAOlMrT AND Pl3(JnCS 

7^ mix hi 

provided (be moei pcMar'ecKeruinmeot 
during this period. T^asi (roupce bad 
^ipeared by the laid decade of the 19tb 
cenboy and la two decadee bad emerged as 
a major enicrtainmeoi form; soon i*w»v 


immof around tbe presidency. Ibere were 

compaoies and (bat bad only boys and some 
only women. Ibeir r e pertoi re was quite 
hmiifd. auedy episodes from mytbobgiex; 
Ibe plays were mere vehicles of songx. like 
M opera, and so tbe actors bai to be sixers. 
There was a corpus* of soup that bad been 
popular on tbe stage and often dke stage 
acton gave indcpendoni ooocens featurioi 
these songs. Ibe gnmopbone records 
industry, coupled with (be import of 
inexpensive gramophones from Japan, 
widened (be appeal of these sonp. lo spite 
of such popularity, (he coo^any dramas 
were looked dawn upon by (be upper claxsex 
and (be artjtiex of (bees drama compaoies 
we re (reeled like outcaKs. 

*nK surge of anger iba( erepted in the 
wake of (be Jallianwala Bagb massacre of 
1919drewtbeaeenlejia]ners inUi (he vortex 
of pididcal activity. With ibe print media 
under ■everely restrictive censorship, the 
stage became a convenient forum lo attack 
(be polkies of the Bril Ub govenuneot. Tbe 
son p from tbexu plays spread Ihe message 
of nationalism aurally. Off stage, (he actors 
participated in demonxirations end 
pkketiogs. Satyamuitbi. recogoUing (bis 
iremend^ potential which could be unod 
for propaganda purposes in naUonalixiic 
struggle, began lo associate bimMlf with this 
group. They, in turn. rexpondeO positively. 
One of Saiyamurtbl'x favounte xtatamcDts 
from ibe plac/omu wax **we shall win our 
way lu freedom, singing'*.' Tbe stage arti Acs 
fosmd themselves in active polirical life, 
acquirin g in the process a new respectability 
vdileb they had biibeno lacked. They could 
appear aioog with leaders on political 
plaifcms. a possibiUiy they could not have 
dreamt of eariier. 'nus was an addcdincestlve 
mbe puUlicaUy active. Itmusi beremambered 
here that the political leaders lo far bad been 
totally ignoring these artistes as of no 
conacqueoce. It was Satyamurihi wbo ftrtt 
established a nexos between poUCical 
leadership aod (he world of popular 
eateTtainmaiu 

Oneef tbeearlie A linkx SaCyamurtfalfocged 
withdUstainco waeM MChidmnhartithan. 
an noor of the company drama, wbo bad 
been traioed end inspired by oadonaliatpoet 
Udumalai Sarmbam Mutbusamy Kavinyar. 
In 1921 when Satyimunhl led picketing in 
Madrm as part of tbe Ncci-Cooparation 

movefiwat. Chidunhennalhan organised 

many perfocmaoces uf patriotic plays said, 
in addjtiOB to (be propaganda, gave tbe gme 
coDoctioos to finance tbe dmoonctrarioos.' 
There were also other troupes staging 
patriotic plays end when the British 
government banned some of them, 
Sitytnmibi. who bad by this time been 
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tht ittirQathft floor o/tht hole, 
^oa noiibcr fte prui im the potiticel 
Utdefibip wei pfeptred evea lo 
««fcnowtodfe the ctlt tence tfaeae artiilBe. 
Selyeawlhi, by edvocttia{ their eeiiie» 
woo their loyally end they looked upon 
htan ae their tp^Mimao aad le^er. From 
then oo he ibvotved thcee artisUa in all bu 
political ^o^rammes. When in \91M. 
SacyajBunhi wai appointed the prtaideni 
of the Simon Boycott Propaganda 
ConnUlee o( Tamil Nadu Cod (res n 
Comnittee to carry on an. inUnaive 
eampaifn. hii cooteet with ibcenuruiocra 
came in bandy.* 

4 

PoimiAl. W CMftlA 

Tamil Calkiea eoiar|ed aa a popular 
enteitcmmeat fonn. in the eariy \9Vk and 
artiatea from the xia^e—play wri|b(a, aetcra. 
aong*writers and musiciana-^oved #n 
tru*A9e mio the gliitering world of cinema 
where ibe adveni of aouod bad created a 
demand for them. Many well*known stage 
namea quickly gained screen fame. With 
diem they took theirnpevlotie of natkmabatic 
dra mas and songs. The veiy firs i Tamil film 
’Kaiidas’ had a song toidiy unconnected 
with the xtoiy of poet Kalidaa. extolling tbe 
charkha. Soon films began to he Infused 
wiihiiaiionajiatic propaganda Satyamurthi 
recogniaed Uic potential of cinema as an 
insiruinenl of change and showed keen 
interoal in its dcvel opment. He began wri tiog 
about It. He aaid that cuiemc was to play 
a major role in the coming years and that 
m a country with so much of illiteracy, its 
influence was hound to he strong. In an 
article in a daily be wrote '*1 hope (here will 
he a synthesis estahl I shed hccweco the film 
producers in India, the Jirectm and (he 
leaders of tbe nation. The flim aboold be 
made to com prise a purposeful partin IndlaD 
kenaiKsance.'*'* When the film 'Nandanar* 
(193^) was released, he wrote about its 
impJ icatmw for tbe ncD-bnhfflin movesMiil, 
tbe psotagoniau of vdiich he was bitterly 
Fighting in the political arena." 

Among the political leaders of India of 
that period. Satyamurthi had asrabliahed a 
reputJtioo as being fiercely iodependeot. 
Hia association with film ariislea. 
disregarding ibe breath of scnndil that 
floated around, was oely ooe su(*b act that 
gave rise to such an image. He opeoly 
opposed Gandhi in iheAJMndia Congress 
Committee meeiiog at Ahmedabad on 
March I. 1930. He did not think that 
prohibition was an important cause or that 
it Niould be given priority over other 
issues. He* confessed in public, his 
(lifillusioaaMnt wkb non-vioI«ace as a 
political weapon . Speaking at a meetiag 
of the European Association in Madru on 
May 20. 193d. he criikisad secialian.** 


•* V. * • 

W6tm thnC^pnas decided tnrt*igBfr*aB 
po we rb I939.jariliiifiig against (be war. 
Sa^Bfnonhi opposed the idea'. ^ 

Ala time when theodueniodelite dleaptsed 
cbema as a fdebsan prooccupaitoo and 
refused to freiridnr k lesiowly. Saiy amurlbi 
pointed outlts importance. In 1939, ietbe 
aenntec^ tbe MsAastlomrsiiy, he piseded 
fer the ioimduetion of doema as a eubjcct, 
but tbe ides was rejected, much to hit 
anger and disappoinOBsiit." He hoped that 
Indian film industiy would be able to 
bring LB culuinl swerej and pleaded that 
educated women should job fiimt and 
improve it. He was often invited to 
preside over the premiere of a film or to 
ineuguraic tbe shooting. When the film 
*lni Sshodbarargal* w'ss released in the 
BIphUtonc cinema house at Madras. 
Saiyamurttai penuaded Rajaii to attend. 
The proceeds of this show went toibe Pale! 
Puree fund.*’ He also took note of (he 
charisma ihcse fiLm aetoci were acquiring 
and used it effectively. 

Iieuwoi ovvt Hm SrABs 

Satyamurthi exercised considerable 
influence over Abn stma. Though cinema 
waff looked down upon' as a low clast 
entertainment, be couid pmwie classical 
musician Maharajapuram Vjswanatba 
Ayyer io act b (he film 'NandaBar’.'* 
While honouring (be artistes of (be film 
'Tirunilskaotar' (1939). Satyamurthi 
requested M KtbyagarajaBhagavaihar. tbe 
leading Mart of be \9i(k, to give up silk 
and wear only kbadilo which he agreed.'’ 
When a feiidtation was organised for the 
actor director Raja Sandow. it was 
Satyamuribi who presided over the 
function He won over film actev Nagaiya 
to (be naliooalislic cause and sew him as 
a delegate to tbe Congress session al 
Caubati. All ttaese vtisles. in turn, lent 
tbeir charisma lo support tbe party.'* 
However. Sstyaoumhi's fascination wHh 
film stare at times went beyond their 
uicfulncu. in propaganda. He wrote to 
(Sohar of Bombay, the ffttf of the Siknt era, 
to lend an aulogr^tiiad photo, whkb she 
did. with a note. 1 1 ^ be greatly de li ghted 
(o meet you whenever you comv i<> 
BocDbay'*.** Hiey did meet later, when 
Saty unurthi weirt to Bombay to participate 
ia the silver juN lee cekbratioAs of lodiao 
cinema in Bombay in 1939. 

During the CivilDMobedience Movement, 
wstii all (be other leaden in jail. Satyamurthi 
found hiatelf Ibc gresident of the Council 
of Action 'Manycelebrities from tbe screen 
and Ibe stage took put in dirwu political 
action. Dmadst AttwAnaoihacbari was 
in charge of Ibe momnent la North Arcot 
dieirict. Famous Ahn artistea of the period. 
K SAnsatbiMf B y mi a u CAlh AijimaM935). 
R S Devadu Ayyar (*Rndba Katyanam*. 


* ■ • * ' •ray 

t935XM VManl, < *Swbitah^vMfai\ 
and M O Nacaraja PiTtai (Dhgbiwy 
1935). participated in pddceling and 
arrest. Filffi'maker and founder 
first sound studio la south 
Narayanan, a friend of Sacyam 
bis support to the moveman t and 
a bonfire, of foreign cloth K S 
kratbnan. Bctnr('JalajaM938)and 
('Madandtamanij an M 94 ]) org 
All-India Swadeshi RxhihJtion in 
to subsidise the Salt Saiyagraha 
in Madras and also conducted a 
festival in which 5»eirunangudi Srio 
Ayyer sang and Balasaraswiihi d 
By Identifying ibemselvei with 4 
popular causes these artistei ampUAed 
own popularity. 

SacyamurihFs cimcem and intaresl 
the world of cinema culminated la 
election as the Arsi pruRiJem of the S 
Indian Film Chamber ofCommeree in I 
for a term of three years. It was ha 
drafted Ibe memorandum of articbi 
gave the iTganlsstion the initial m' 

In Ibe same year he led a comingenl 't6 
silver jubilee celebrationa of Indian 
and (he Motion Picture Congress nt B 
over wh ich be presided. In bis talk be 
‘The propaganda value, the tecta 
and (he appeal of ihe films will ih 
tho very best poesible. It can in f 
made into a nation'huUding force in 
true sense of Ihose words. Witb pop 
governments and CiHigrew guvem 
functioning In Ibe various pnivinces, 
is UDlimited scope.He believed cin 
could be used to drum up mass sup 
the Congress and lolackle social 
like illiteracy. 
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P8W3IANT fua EiaKTKMCAhmAIOKSj 

Saty umurth I h^ a I ways sho wn a ] 
for electloQ campaigns. From 1921 uns 
be IlmI insisted that (he Coogresi si 
en ter ihe legislaiureK. TbI s was the pli 
Swarajists, a faction of nationalises 
which Saiyamurihi idewiried hunaelf, | 
be was able to get financial assistance I 
C R Das and Motilal Nehru which eai 
him lo sun a newspaper and to build ai 
of publicists.’* 

Oac d the principal a I of Saty ami 

in contesting tbe elections was lo dii 
ibe Justice Party, the political ancest 
tbe Drsvidiao parties, from the Icgjsli 
When the 1935 constitution Ivobg] 
prorincial autonomy and 1 iber^ty > 
franchise, the ne^ for mass 
eleclorel campaigns arose. Hereal 
JO this changed scenario, the Gin 
stage artisles, with their unj 
popu larity. could he an c ffccti ve tooll 
campaigns. M any well known fi gureaj 
the world of enteruinmeni ex tew 
support (o the Congress ia its 


• y 




the fiiQ' decided Id cDnleet Ibe 
licAi ia \ 937. TKSbaAowiem. tbetMd' 
«H from one of tbe moet iw?ceyfd 
ro^ye« of tt>e period. TKSDfiaeCoinpeBy 
(Wl k fllfla HCior {'McpakA*. 193S). 
Mipudoed for Coofreei in (be vUh^ee 
fovod CoiDbeCore. Tbeir cnetbod of 
Vmptifnini wee toeingormake 4 politicAl 
peeck. Tbeir populerity ei eetrve eneured 
b4i tbeir very pretence drew large 
fowdt.** 

Ibe film ariieie «ba played (bemad bi^ 
dofile poliiicai role wu K B Simdaranba), 
tar of (be film ‘Naodanar*. InHueoced by 
«r uncle. MalaJkozbundbu Oounder. a 
^ngreeft worker, SuDclaranbalJinned the 
iStknalUt movemeni asd became a eloae 
iMclate of Saty atmaibi. Earlier, when tbe 
Vat reluciafli (oanier (be world of cinema 
jti waa aUll (nouming (be death of her 
^and «tage*t(ar S O Kiitappa. il*«M 
iatyaovurthi wbopeetuaJed berto tign (be 
onirac( for (be film 'NaDdanar*.** 
•imyarly.topenuade bar(o campaign for 
*on|reic, .^a(yaiDuribi accompanied 
landU. during one of bit viiKa (oMadrac. 
aSimdarambal'ibouM.^'Sbe campaignad 
for tbe Congreu in tbe 193? e teciioec. 
lie paliem waa for ber to sing patriodc 
OBgi fim and (bii would be followed by 
apeccb by Satyamurtbi. A gramopbooe 
Med was alto raleaeed with a song of 
undaramba] on one aide appealing to 
otera lo support Congress and a speech 
y ^aiyamunhi on (he other. Tbrougbout 
01 life sbe wore only khadi and remained 
loyal lupportar of Congresa. 

Pioneer h lm*maker A Narayanan made a 
oort nim supporting (he candidaiure of 
aryamurtbi in Madras. The (Um, of jus( a 
7W mioucas, fesinred Bhubbbii Deaai and 
myaaiurthi ^ipealing to voCert.** Thus 
atyaaurtbi harnessed all popular 
.IMtilrunent fonnr—cinema, drama and 
camopbone^in wideiung and deepening 
oBcical activism inlbenatiocialisUccauBc. 
i this process, he brought (ha entertainers 
ader one flag and gave them a cause to 
ode for. Thus Satyamurtbi pressed into 
irvioe tbe moat widely used, contemporary 
todia artefacts, songs, discs and film, 
hesa unoTthodm methods of election 
ttspaignlng proved quite successful, 
bngress came out victorious with a 
aanocnaaal majority compared to (be 
]bnr provinces in which it bad won. Out 
f tbe 215 seals. Congress got 159. 

s 

^ * 

CofSOIBU l^AEBiaMIp'S OlSSAW 

'la (be Gongr«M SeCyamurtlu Kt«d es 
vhridge between tbe lowly fieU worker 
tbe top leadetsh^. With remadcable 
^peslght be was able to observe tbe 
I experience of 1 vast majority of 
le and realise that popular cuhure was 
ing as t force (bat could transferal 


tbe 
ship, oa 


(bD^KX brad, redbned to take 


it cootnapooualy at besiig porvuyen <d 
cheap ciniritatairmt h was non dmanssioe 
of elkiat apmby (o popular cakore. 

la ^leof iiesuppcvtbom (be^naa and 
cianma anistea extssded lo ibn Coogreas. 
tba other leaden in (be pmty failed to 
appcedaie the role (bey vara pUying in 
fauUding 1 ;^ astroag. poputiM bera for (bok 
party. Nor were £cy able (o feiesea Use 
dlmcnsksais cinema was to assmDe.Oandbi. 
with whose arrival on tbe acane ibe 
p<^iticUeLioAof (be masses bega&, foiled to 
take cognisaoce of (be work of (base arltfies. 
HU attituda totba ontertainfliesimedia was 
lyrical of (hat of the Coogreas leaden. In 
t93S. lor tbe 25lb aanivaraify of cinema, 
a Bombay film journal asked OanAi for a 
measage and received tbe foUowmg reply 
from his aecteury: *'Aj a rule OanAI gives 
messages ooly 00 we occatiosn and tbesa 


As fix (be OMSU. be baa tbe least iMasM 
in it and ooe mey nbl ex p e c t a weed of 
^iprecletke from him.**’' Satyamurthi's 
polirieal rival in Ibe Cougmi. iMhlL 
was seen at undeemiung his power beea in 
Tamil Nadu, did not take kikdfy (o (be 

to Satyamurtbi.” While the British 
govemmeot at Ibe centre and (he Justice 
Party at tba provincial level were 
Satyamurtbi’s targets of tttaek, his rival 
within (be Congress was Rajaji. Eves in (be 
early 1920a. when S atyamurthiked a facdoo 
knovra as (be Nationalists. Rajaji beaded the 
other faction. Satyamurtbi bop^ to get tbe 
prime ministership of M^as province and 
was dUappointed when be loet it to Rajajl. 
In (heir approach to tba world of 
caimaioment also, tbeir opinions were 
diametrically oppoeed. Rajaji*i views on 
cinema were pmitaeicai and be bad asked 
people lo refoaio from wticblng films. In 
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cf fitai rtliWilfn, W deaaibad 
cxMia «t *'p«Me'* Md lud tint if it coaU 
teORiiiats tSMif. K wcny be tt exlnctdiiufy 
HWicc.*’ Even KuMnj. a protege of 
Sr^emuithi. who euc c eeded Eijiji et ^ 
dakf mauMer of Teotil Nido, wit quite 
diediteful of Ihi* giovp end eonMptaouily 
refeiTod to them it 'Koothidifil' 
(caouotebinlu).^ SiCyimurttu died ib 1943 
ind the CoQffeu Uedmlup Ia M^lnt 
frovtoce pitted oa (o 


Laitev PAjm to Drayidca^ MovckCKr 


While fighiafig the Bhtuh govemment 
It the Bitionil level, et ibe provieciel level 
SetyjuBwlhi wit cMsIiAlly trying to oul> 
minoeuvre the Jutdeo Pirty. the ideologicel 
forerunner of the Dnvidiio pirtiis, end 
kept it It hey. long u be wit in the 
^]d, they could oot cneke much hcidwey 
•gufttt hid cimpiign tkillt. Hit principel 
object in pertuiding the Congreiji to enter 
the legititfure wm to evict (be luiticitet. 
He fought the futtice Pwiy in the 1926 
election* for the provinclil council end 
Jefeeied it, hringini to in end the tinctix 
yeiri of that perty't rule in Medm. The 
Justice PiTty opposed the Congreit, 
voicing the feir ibei if the British bended 
over power to ibet perty. It would only 
perpetutte the dooiinince of brelimint in 
the province. ** 

Satyeoiurlbi hed consjitently oppoeed 
III thel the Justice Pirty end the I iter Self • 
Koapect movement stood for. He. who hid 
studied Tunil only up to bis fourth stand ird 
in school, believed that Sanskrit should be 
accorded a prime place and dacimd that 
he looked forward to (be day when Hindi 
would be the national language. He waa 
orthodox ically religioui; profeased belief 
in astrology and boroecope. He advocated 
e arly m airiage for women—about 15 yean 
as the ideal agO'-^od oppoaed ioter*caate 
oiiTTiage.’* He look a poaition ageioil (he 
efforii that were on in the province to 
eitahUah the Dra vidien identity Afterhe 
died, (he artiatea from the world of 
entertainment leaderleaa and directkmlees. 
gravitated towards the Dravidiin 
movementi. whose leaders offered them 
recognition and patronage. In fact ouny 
of the leading Ugfati of the movement, 
C H Anoadurai and H Xaninwiidhi. were 
ihemaelvea playwhgbu and often acted in 
plays. It was they, tbe DravldiaD leaden, 
bitterpolitica] etsemsea of Saty a vihi. who 
eventually inbeiited the force that be had 
assiduoasly nurtured and uadd it in their 
ride lo power. creatiDg tbe pbenomenoo of 
aur-poUtieiaaJ. 

Ttte Dnvidiu swvement. whkb was 
widening lla mass base, ftrst began uaing 
tba Mage for its propaganda and guay 
aitiates joined tbe movemenL Later when 


Munosu briiacn was fooBed 
Id 1949. stage and film Btaati abo ctm 
IB as handy took for fvopagmda; tbe 
parly's first OTgaoiaiBg comBlitee 
included 1C R RamasaBy, a film itw, a^ 
T V Narayanaaamy. a dnaia actor. Riot 
Stef H S Knshnan waa one of (be main 
supporters of (be pmty.** 

In fact tbe career of N S Knabnan. who 
dominated the TaotiJ film scene for mpre 
than two decree as a comedian and acted 
in more than 100 flhns*. eptiomisea tbe 
fortunes of tbe stage and acreen mtistes ca 
tbe political scene. Preo (be time of (be 
Civil Disobedlooce Movement, Krisbnao 
had beea active, carrying on political 
propaganda for (be Cemgreaa. He wrme 
(be story of Oandbi'i saJ( aaiyagraha as a 
*viUu patiu', a iradilsonal fora of mosicel 
naintion and p er for m ed il as a part of 
Swaminatha Sarma'a famous piey 
*Dcaabakthi' and later as aeparate shows. 
After independence, diving ttte ftrw election 
1952 Durgabai Deshmukh persuaded him 
to contest as a CoBgreaa candidate from 
Madras. When Krisbnan waa In Delhi 
finalising this, some Congress leaders of 
Madras ridiculed the idea saying that a 
'komali’ (clown) should not enter tbe 
legislsture Piqued. Krishnen refueed (o 
c«>ntesl.'* later, he teal bis charisma lo the 
Dravidian movemam and was of valuable 
assistance in building up (he Dravide 
Munnetta Kazhagam, though be was never 
s member of (be party. S S Rajendran. a 
lead player of ibcoatiatulisticTKS Drama 
CMBpeny. joined Ibe DMK and became (he 
first Him star (o be elected to a legislature 
wben he won ftom Ibeni eonstiOKney for 
(be Tamil Nadu esseaMy in 1962. Later 
be became a member of paHiameel a|ao. 
M O Ramacbaadraa. the heal known stet' 
polidcianof (he Dravidian movemeol, as 
a company drama artiste had acted in (be 
natioaalirtic play ‘Kndario Vein' and wu 
a khadi'wearing Congiues aympaChteer 
before he loincd the DMK. 

Note* 

1 Thabuddtif bonangtbebiediiaertarsQfme 
Tami] Nads Con^ssi ComnuKse m Madras 
is ealted S MyaiHa Bfaww. largely due te 
(he efTcfU of K Ramasid. 

2 R Paitlifsshy. 5 Sad^anmrei (Bstidoa <d 
Modm laAa mbm), PsMiraiaB Dvvteien. 
1979. pp 193-201. 

3 SmSS^raasrtt. IdnMmi: ASaiMl 
Dneia* ■ In^wmiaan. Aueal 1923. 

4 Pwibaawstii. op dL p 42. 
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ENCE the life 19?0i. ecooomie froMAh in 
!bine bee b«6n hraaihukins. todced. never 
4 toe luM>Ty of toe world have eu meny 
eeiiie been effected by radKel ecntocaic 
viffonnitioii. Oordoo White's hook ie 
ittec t ed iotcccct4rueiin| toepolttieel pmec 
/bich unleeehed end feciliteled ihU 
WurkehJe peiicm of developineAt Ibe 
^i K t ui e oftoe bet di covers soinetoe<;ee(icsl 
reocenpetiont which tindcrik his account 
nd a htstoncel reconstniclion of why toe 
|ld model of devohipcnoni. wtsociited with 
deo Tsc'iun^, felled. He provide* en 
wcQView of the reforme. in'depto n* 
niioedone of the reform peckete in 
frieulturc end m indu»tiy. and toen an 
^ aintoation of toe imp] Icatioiu of toeec for 
je>daoki|y of toerHime. (tv (be Omun wum 
hiny, and for the devAjopment ofChineM 
Ivil eocicty. He concludes with a chbcaJ 
xaiaioatitinofihe ideaof'marketeocialRn' 
In lenerel. the honk is excellent, well 
and wntlen. supported by a wealth 
f documenUlion end dale, in sum an 
dmirable overview of an immensely 
ompbk end, in many respeew. opaque 
looeas. If one hesdisufreemcnis. they arise 
V9 1 decree of uncertain^ of touch in (be 
iittvkal iccounu e kloJ of Tcaiduai fHagisih, 
/hich seems tuoveieiijmale the edacity of 
at Chinese leadership—end in particular, 
around Mat)'^o freely majee choices 
whai sorts of ecunocnic model to 
'^uaue, as opposed (o heiof pushed intit 
paetlve behaviour wdtetber of domestic or 
aevien origin, hehevkiur which in turn 
^npoeed a new logic on (lie regime and its 
.olkiea. To fact, as White's arguEneoi 
wvelops. toil is precisely (be direction in 
yWeb to proceeds.ucclk^ showing how. 
.aviof introduced economic reforms on a 
Aited bksls as a reaction to one set of 
eoblems. toe ‘tiger' of toe tide lakes its own 
Mnctknv-^and toe flimsy rational isaiioo of 
maitot sodalism' fades into ■'social mwkal' 
.and toe ‘lociar, like the smile on (he 
Tbetbbe cat’s face, gets pret^ faded in toe 
■wealshops of Ouaogdoog). 

To the nueM rhM the reforms do in fact 
' achieve tour cconomie aims, however, they 
f aetiniTaiohasicsueialiindpoUikalchaatee 
wlttcb undermine ihe legiiimacy and effeo* 
tiveaeatof ibepre vlous sUHe •eooatoi policy* 
thus. oeoMfluc reforms not only tail to 




restuiv Ihe kpiimacy of Macxsit*to«iiais( 

lociain; (toy accelefito ns political break¬ 
down (p 12 ). 

Them is a difftoeiil kind of problem in 
deteetiog bow biicream relate to toe bread 
policy optMM as well as to events. Mr»t 
accounu of China deal in a dWision of 
‘conservatives' and 'refonnen*. and wbik 
some <if toe leaders e/e apparaol bare, it is 
not clear buw these poeitiuaa with tbev 
va/iatinns—relate to toe ktruetom of Ch wa’s 
cstahlisbment and toe different kinds i>f 
places ead) oecupwe. Mao hiaealf was never 
one or Ihe other in gesertL tod famous— 
or aotonous to toe old CcotiBiacn—for bU 
'pragmerim' and. la that lease. Deng 
XiaopUig is his aamral bev. PkkihiKty 
tttciiem wes always a mark of toe Cbineae 
leadership, shifiing relative to (be 
omnipresent (bRad from atoned and hume. 
but always adberini to toe central aim, 
through conservatism (vrefonn, of a strong 
Qilfia under their direction. thU raises an 
evenittongercriiioiaiof'maikBl eocieliem'. 
Pur toe refcvms subfoct China's ecooomy h> 
w^vtdmsrkets.ritoerlliaoeBiiplyaABtoiesng 
carefully cuntrolled eleaieirte cpf domestic 
competition. 

This is relevant to Ihe book's dUcuaaion 

uf toe demaeuf plaimvig. In toe old ideob 0 , 
plaootog was futtoameaul as euppoeedly an 
instrument of claa power over aociety. (be 
imposition of ’Jcmocratk' deqaiems upon 
tot eennomy so that U could be shaped to 
achieve (he will of (he class alliance alias 
(he Communwi P«ty. Without planning, 
(here is eo tosOumeot, so toe whole prujcet 
of 'socialMn' UabaDdoned. WHhdie opening 
up of toe ecooomy, (be centnl directioru 
derive from global paOenw of ipeclalisaiioQ, 
tbemaclves detenained by toe form of 
accumulaboo of world capital, not (be 
Chinese elate. 

However, this somewhat eeotceic pre* 
ocenpetkm is pceb^ leaiote from tbe 
preoccupatkai of (be Chioeae leadentoip 
(White exceUcoUy toowa (be ide^ogica] 
•Utber taking place, one wfaiehauggcati tbal 
provided Qwu becooNe a ftjmi power, toe 

pbraseolofy can be adjusted, kg eveott 
unfoidX However. White sbowe (hat toe 
reform programme radically'changes toe 
cotttexttodag (be Ctoineee leisbrs. creeliag 
poweifol mtereeSB (bet resin my ■nempt to 



joverm the|wocMs. Indeed, (beeotmysiow 
seems well beyond the pmni of no re ttm . 
and Beijing's capad^ to impoae any new 
diiecdoo upon the country has grown 
mcreauogly feeble Hem more discusstoo 
would have been welcome on how far the 
old nexus of power, tbe eoo^lex of central 
bureaucracy. sime industry, banks, military 
and police any longer constiiute acobcRnC 
entity, how far has Chma heeama. willy- 
nilly. a dr foctc federation of provincial 
powers and autonomous tutiooaJ fleBoms. 
Tbe discussicA of centK'Iocal relatioB- 
ships is relatively sligbi. even (hough 
tots delenDiocs (be capacity of tbe centre 
loam. How far do the mote powerful 
provinces regard Beijing with imp*(ience or 
cuntempt? 

However, IheM prunts are (he lasultof (he 
excitement generated by tbe book, rather 
(ban meani as negative comments. We am 
much in toe author's debi. 

■ • • 

During tbe Emergency period of Indira 
OanAi’i government between 1975 and 
1977. toe adminislniiion sought m follow 
forcebilly toe remedieK for Iikdia's prtihlems 
wbiebderiRd firvn iheconventional wiMdoin 
of iniematkioal agencies and some domestic 
opioioo—toat is. (hat ibe groMh of lodia's 
popsilation eonrlituted a pn)foiind (bresl to 
the future of tot country, and that toe growl h 
of toe world's populeUon (brvatned to 
destroy h uaaikib^. Whl le nol conduning (be 
countlees carelw savsgenes of Sanity 
OanAi's campaign of sterilisation In Uttar 
IVndeeli. boeeds tube said that iftoediagikMis 
is correct, ii would be iircsponsible nol to 
seek by all possible means to eitforce birth 
ccetiol by whalevermoaDS was mostcTTGciive 
rvacGcpuble. To permit icruples conceming 
buiaan rights to stand inthewayofaprocess 
wbicb supposedly tbreaiens (o destroy us all 
would cle^y be itrsbonal; as io war, exmme 
measure* would be required. 

Tbe Cbineer leadership has also come to 
be eomtnitisd to tbe same diagnosis, and 
given Ihe powm attached to a eeotralised 
and autlKviiarian government at nelimral 
and provincial level, baa become to pursue 
toe rcsulbog policy ioqrlicidoai with much 
greater tooiDaghneas and persisisnee toen 
was everpoesible in Endi& lUs is tbe sombre 
(heme of tbe study by Aird, fomerly (he 
leadbg Choui speciaUA in (he US Bureau 
of tbeCeomis. In t9 pages of tight analysis, 
backed as is ^solutely requind by 71 pegee 
ofdeiaiied ief aB aHO slothe rhlna e r aotgces, 
be ovtlmes (be historical developiaeot of 
Chinese popelatioci policy—thi^b tbe 
phases of optimism wbeu (be more people 
China posiesaad, the taott hopeful hsbo^ 
be (in toe yean Vf to 1953,' or during tbe 


Boooook «d PDbdeal WmUy Sepwmhw 17^ t9Bf; 



niftarnriUrt (in thi ngly I910i wdfrcn 
19SS). Ct ii. M oo» wtwid otpecc 4 vtfy 
ctftM tad ohiiiftmiy tettDMDdaecaBt 
0/wbtt iMi bdcdflw tiM mocthfcfou^-^aod 
in •ffM.MipaUocy-^^rognmme of binh 
control io ibc wcrkt. dkocUd to kUcvc 4 
one-child feotUy fpr eU tad 4 Uaait to ibe. 
popolttioa of ^iotof 12 bUlibe by the 
yew 2.000. 

And it ptrtKuliriy cooc q ped lo 4bo« 
tbit IbUeoeicive poUcy b nipported by the 
United Ntlloot ud other popuUtiop 
ttenciM, even (hou|b tU 4re wppoeedly 
obliged to ittfpon only voiirattiy both 
control fvofrtmme*. Hie UNPPA bts given 
fin4nci4l 4e4ieUnc« to Ibe Cbinene 
govenwient 41 nee 19t0. ud in 1903. tbe 
firm two UN Populirion A w4Me were mtde 
to Chine** tninietry id cherge of the ^nily 
PI inning Commiiiiiiin end lo prime Bi inietcr 
IndifiOudhi. 

The fomw of compuUion employed ere 
elihofite. uhingeover time and very between 
locilitiee—from a ewo of denying food, 
drinking witer and electricity to non- 
complaint familMa in tbe 1970)i to 'maaa 
mobiliaation * acaiiiona. ipecial ttudy elaiaes 
from which pregnant women am not rekaecd 
until ibcy agree 10 an abortion, heavy fuiea 
(monthly Tinea fnr unautbovised pvegnaActea 
which conUnue until the woman agmea lo 
alerminationX loMofempJoyawniforurtMn 
familka ami revoeauon of lamlcoatracta for 
rural, collective puniabmenta for work vnita 
or localiiiea.* finer for tbe illegal removal 
oflUDeorfor rcfiiaing lo have one inaerted 
(with the ultimate aaneden of ateriliaatjon 
for peraisicAi offenders). 

The aim^ of (be cair^algna have become 
iocreaaingly preciao^dK alerilualioAof one 
partner in every couple with more than one 
ch ild, aherdon for unautbohaed pcegnaocita. 
enforcement of late marriage and late 
autfaoiiaod birthi. tbe eliminatioa of 
illegitimate hinba, AM citae a aet ^ Y unnu 
targeic for u&pkmenUiion by Ibe party 
cadrea: 90 per centof chiU-bearmg woneo 
with one child to have u lUD lAaertion; 90 
percent of tboee whb two cbilthu crmoie 
to have Utbal Ittigationa; 90 per cent of 
unplttsed prtfiUDciea to have ^Kirtioaa. 
Aird ex antiaea tbe evidence fortherwoura 
tbit .hocpilaJ doctoia roetiaely induce 
abortioac without penniM ton woau 

concerned and diipoee of tboee oewiy bon 
but uoauthoriaed: all in punuit of tbe 
adnuoictratjon meeUag ita targeta. 

U ndentandabty. tbe policy is immeocely 
unpopular, and theptf^ ackaowledgea *‘Cbe 
contradietioo*betweeo buih poUciae and tbe 
maaaee* wiahei abewhaving childru" <P«ty 
CutralCocnmiueedocupieDi llMay 1916. 
cited here, p 63) ui tvgiog tbe cadre* tomove 
(he macua away from tbe 'old ideotogy*. 
A 19M aurvey abowed that 72 per cent of 




more 


nrC *' YenkpopMoa aieektftetotfBWMiffy 
diDd. ladeed. (aa with iadlrt Otodhi and Bic 




(he ecoftomk reforat progreoune haa 
eKawfhaflad Ibe paoblequ (he reBan.ia effect, 
to the family farm under tbe bouaebedd 
reaponaibiUty ayMem baa pu(a preaium on 
inoeaaing the loyal banda availabk for 
cahivatkNi which means aooa. laoeaiiag 
iacoAssof iBbae od rural fanulka outside 
tbe atale le c tor ba* also given tbe menu lo 
pay adff finea for amMonpUarwe er bribe 
party ca^ea 10 overbdi an uoautboriaed 
biM. Other couples move out of the area 
to cacape party cuperviaion tojoin wSailhe 
Cbioeaeckl '(he Aotoag population' (AM 
arguea that this could be as large as 50 
miiUoo). although energetie altempta are 
made tbe party oeMrk to (rack them 
down aad enforce f-mplinwt 

Hk party U severely damaged at a local 
levvl. The hacUuKC adres. as Ibe preei reports, 
arc liabla to tat of veogeance. destruction 
of iheir crops or priipeity.Tboee that coUude 
are corrupted by hnbes to overlook births 
and fabi^ (be kwal slatktieal returns. A 
19t7 aalional •ample suwey revealed. (o Ihe 
hoiTOfofthe party kaderettu die undrecouM 
of Mrdu was iu«i under 10 per coal It is 
cleat hy now thai ibe party will aot meet 
its target. A Chinese Acakmy of Social 
.Scaences report (/’oliey Oioirer of Oufta > 
£coirewiicllr<vfapiwrm)wha c bwaejiattbeeft 
published aceeptt ibai the country *1 popu¬ 
lation will uoi a'ahilke in the immkiatB 
future; it calculates (bai Ibe eouairy's 
populatioo wilt lAcreaae from 1.17 billion 
now lo 1.3 bdlHm m liia year XOOO. 14 
bilUoo in 2010 and l.d biUioo in 2050. 

AM prcaeais (be evidaocc. but does oot 
rcneci much on why (be'Chinwa govern' 
ment—and many ocbera—haa become ao 
committed ii> sucb an eiiraordinary 
diagaosia, even (bough be notes that 'Tbe 
coercion issue prompU a re^kamm atioD 
(be 'pcpaladnnaisw' belief, therdationsfaip 
between population growth end human 
welfare in general**. He recotmU the liieaU 
Ihtl poverty, hunger, health ptobkeas, 
housing abortages. Iraosporl problems. 
iOittr^.MkofeducatiDO. unemployment, 
ov tf crc^iftg. resources deplmioo. soil 
aroeiou and envinfUBeoial degredalioo all 
arc supposed lo How fmo the single cause 
o( popuhtiijn growth, and aO are remedied 
by ending population growth (the case is 
equally popuUr->4od no leas implausible— 
when applied to urbninhan and the growth 
of large citiea). As be notes, the sbee 
shnplicjty of tfae-dtests. baked 10 a global 
haattiuhaniflD.giveeilgreadiniigtb, vid 
ilba "be added virtoe of putting tbe hlame 
ftar aodo^cooomic problems on (be ro- 
jroductivt habits of die people Mber than 
defective political leadership or mk* 
conceived pedietea*' (p 7)-^, we might 
add. the gross maldwtribulion of reaoacei 
hoA naliooally and iaiaraaSHnally. 


Isadenhip} k oneof die crasseataod crailleit 
fantasias lo grip (be minds of govemmentti 
e spe ci ally bre aue r it is ureatty duoctedmoat * 
rigorously at the poorest majority. It is abo 
inherently implautiblv—as the Chinee* 
populaUon baa grown, so tbe standard of ' 
liviogoftbeChineaebumadeextraordliuiy .. 
advances (reflected In improved infant 
morlaJ Ity figures. In the sverage expeotalioB . 
of life, eic): (he growth of popuUdoo is tbe 
mostvividmarkofibesurosxroftbeChlnaee ’ 
govanunent raUSer than lu failures. The 
argument is unbelievably naiv^-^thal 
iDcrtasIng population divides tbe oaikmal 
product in smaller and smaller portions. not 
only is maldktribudoa far more important 
(the naljonaj product is never divided in 
equal poftwns), but a growing popwlatioci 
can increase the output faster Ihan Its grows 
(andsufarkecmstohavedcsKso. pfliJeuiady 
an China). 

Yet on (be baais of this inherently 
Implausible thesis, governments are pre¬ 
pared toriik immense unpopularity, shown 
muM clearly In the devasiating defeat of 
IndirsOandhl's CongrcM in UP In 1977. It 
seems (bat. contrary lo what one assumei. 
govemmeobt do not necessarily punua 
popularity, but ratber self-Jcstrucbon. 

There ii a broader question. Should 
governments seek lo determine (he size, 
composition or distributlvm of population? 
Can they know what an optimum ii» : 
might like, whether in terms of national 
i AiereM ur humao *e1 fare? And if (bey can 
decide on an optimum, do they have tbe 
power—or political right—lo pursue It? 
With all tbe power at their disposal, it is 
clear (be Cbbest govenuneol is going to 
fail. Should it eves have tried? One of the 
unexpected implications of the policy a 
now emerging—the premature aging of tbe 
urban population, the conlraclion of tbe 
acuve age groups, ami a rapidly growing 
proMem of meeting a much higher 
dependency rate. The developed countries 
may be abk to cope with aging, but can a 
still poor country like Chlaa? 

Tlw strength of tbe population t£esis also 
derives. I cu^>cei. from a Puritan ethic, 
associated witt early stages of industria¬ 
lisation, butof geoernl appeal to authoritarian 

regimes. The Singapore government alio 
used to have a rigorous family planning 
programme lo limit families (stressing 
st^lisatioo as the means lo achieve tbls^ 
although tbe profwional classes were 
excluded (it was to ktcji down the rale of 
growth ot tbe wodung claancs). The fe^ksa. 
wayward breeding babiis of undisciplined 
wmnen. characteriaik of tbe poor, wai to 
be blamqd^ for the world's pr^kena, and • 
ahnostbitiritably it was women alone wbo 
wereai^laad. Now the government ha*;. 
coaetoiesJJseibe Mghlening implkaikiOD.-' 


of »|iat potriHft Mtoe ta 

the «iw of ibo «iiy'» popoUtioo. Policy liw 
tfaiAed hoIm* dmtktUy to tirg jo| tho bettor 
edpeoced Id bove ibree or mcce>cbil<kai. 
H«?e. the old eugenicR (beme it explieit, 
oldio 0 |h (be government bes do( p o no w t 
the full logic of (he ewe U> the compulsory' 
tterilbiiioo of (be ineeoe stkI deformed— 
or, ID (he Nazi vertkci, e4hnlc minoritiee 
(jflter'Wv doent quite <tflen ihtred (he 
view lhe( tleriliesUiW ww e prop er wey of 
improviog die quality of (he popolatlon. to 
(here welt quite enough non*iewiiibOaiBWi 
AtKtoft to supply e 'scienUfK* ra(i«uia]c to 
Nazi policy/ at others today raltonalue 

coercive birth control). 

In China, at in Siogapore, it U pfimarily 
women who are the target of birth conirol 
policy. Just Ai ibey are (he lubfectof male 
bullying to break the rules. It ii surprising 
that (he feminist movement has nut been 
active in protest on the issue. What abouUI 
be a maticr of libunuion—the freedom of 
women to decide ibeir own reproductive 
behaviour^^as been turned into another 
appalling <ippress ion. , 

Yet the underlying issue remeins. Why, 
on such flimiy grounds, do government 
persist in such unpopulsr policies? The 
poUtkal function »f the doomed^ rhetoric 


aw^ Itcb die rceponiabSrty ef 
goWMettt btttBS OMdoobeatvabott doee 
ooteaifly traoslalB itfotba dedicaied BBalotty 
of dwosaikdi of Cnoufy planning militaDta 
worldwide. (he aeaM of UbMice 

can Mdy be got to aomatty woroea by means 
of a wrong and rechkm diadooeU: tt (bis 
aoulfaar wretched irony of bistury? 

Note 

1 As in kte i IMV powson: 

It is a very good tfam niae has a big 
pupubalon. Even if China's populoion eiid* 
tipbes Buey limes, ibe is fuOy capsMe of 
fiadiei e sohniun: (he isdurioe is pro* 
diictieiL..AII peesiiniiUc views are unedy 
grteoMfieu 

^'The Banknipiey of (be Idealisi Con* 
eeptien of Hittory*. SepSambef 16. 1949. 
StUct^ Woflks /. Porate Laagu^r* Pub* 
ysbing Houm. 1^1* PT 

2 Ait4eiiesihee«sv ofaCNnese who. wbik 
siudyugia (he tIS. coacsived a child. The 
wenae'i weeh imit appeeled te her to end 
her nve>Biociib pregnaney as a melter of 
itffcecy or 20X100 amptoy w i of her fadmy 
would be (Mmisbad (p 7S> 

y SeeftubertNProclor.ilnnelNygtfnv. Xfed* 
nier iiedrf rl^ Hmtu. Harvard Uaivemly 
Press. Bottnn. Maesatesotti. 19M. 




Poor Addition to a Rich Literature 

BngurnM Tulpnk 

Worititig Clan Movementa io Indin, IMS*]975 by Sunil Kunur Sen; Oxford 
University Press. 1994; pp lh5. R« 2S0. 


THERE is no dearth of books, good books * 
at that, oo the labour movement id India. 
Several indusny spocific and location speci¬ 
fic studies are available, besides tead 
historical sludies of tbe movement as a 
whole. The dynamici. special features, 
problems, methodologies, sucecssea and 
failures of (he movement have been 
exionincd. analysed and evaluated by several 
sebotars. Ifsoineone writes ime more book 
on tbe subject, one would expect H to offer 
acene new iafonnatiuti. viewpoint, nalyats 
or evaluation of the movemeal or some 
hitbeno unexplored segment or aspect of H. 
Sunil Komar Sen's book. unfocUmalely. dona 
not ofTer any of dwee. $eo has. no doubc 
icinned a good oi primary maierial 
relating to tbe lAuveucet. including major 
libraries, NatioMi Archives. oCAcUl raportr 
and documaMstad so oo beside* fte wriimp 
of soote oibwAateri. But fte pnaesiation 
dDfomation gatberad from these 


s o ur c es is mably b the fonn of isolaled 
events or epitndes. *ni6y do Dot genefale an 
integrated piclure of. nor (brow aiy new 
light nci. any signifkant aspect of the Im^an 
labour Dtovement. 

Ao eventful period only a decade sbovi of 
a century spanobg pre- ae tel aa post* 
iodependence timee and meked by no* 
oienM* nunultuous and biilorically de¬ 
cisive ep is od es ia sogghl to be covered by 
Sea io a sknder volume b wlwcb (be text 
proper does not eaceed 160 pages. Out 
of (hcee some 16 pages are devoted Io 
oatraticn of labour events and dev^op* 
mcoU b Jamsbedpur alone. It is claimed m 
ibe prefM that ti>* mab feewc of (be wodc 
is '*00 tbe part played by tbn wertung elaas 
io the struggle fot indhpeodence and 
soeialuffl*’ and that the Twoefc Is anaiyikal 
rather than empirkal*’. TUtnally, bownvv, 
wiih die exception of a briif Imt chapter of 

iume 11 pega*. (be rest of Iba book if mainly 


of te Cite Mtyvtete" dtete 
offlar aoyteng new by way of analyte Aaf 
one doee dot get a clue v^. b te tUk of 
(be book, the author uses the plural 
'moveinencs'I 

If Sen’s purpose is an *aDilyticaJ' study, 
tbe logic of devoting a wb(4e cb^lar of as 
many as 18 pages to Jamshedpur and that 
too for a period of ooly 27 years. 1920 k> 
1947, when (be book iiaelf comes up (o tbe 
year 1975. is difficult to understand. 
1 amshedpur Ends a mention in several other 
places m (be book also, iamshedpor is. no 
doubt. ama|(r jndusliial centrein Iheeounijy. 
But in tbe ccniexi ^ tbe lotali ly of the labour 
movement in the counvy it hardly merits 
such conspicuous treetmcari.teccidly linec 
develcpmeoti (here have usually remained 
some what isolated frum (he rest of tbe 
movemeot. 

For the post*] ndepondence period copiouM 
documentary maierisl exisis in the fnnii of 
repuils, resolutions and statetnents of (be 
different ceotnl (reck union organkaiioni. 
industrial federations like (hose of 
railwayman, defence ernptoyaee. P and T 
empioyaes. bonk and insurance workers, 
and so on. Tbe proceedIngN «>f the different 
tripulile bodies, the issues coming up (heie 
and (be positions taken by trade unions on 
them, memoranda submitted by trade union 
bndKs Io (he NaUoUil Ccirunissiun on I jthour 
also provide valuable svimo maierial for 
study. Theraport of (bcNatiun i1 Commission 
on Labour i $ a sloiehouse of jofonn ctiun in 
itself . For someone undenaking a study of 
tbe Indian labour movement its dynamics, 
uuDcems. stralegies. internal leDsions and 
conflicts and so on. these sources woo Id be 
invaluable. San. however, dues not seam to 
have even looked si any of these . Naturally, 
his ireaimiml of the post iodependence 
period has become a more or tesa bland 
enuqicrattoo of a bust of disputes and 
conflkts in different parts of the country 
iDter^joeed with auaie stray generalised 
remarks here and (here. 

Acc uracy nod clarity arc not conspicuous 
feabiras oTSen's narrative. Loose, acorract, 
trite or obscure stniemenu abound. Table 
1.1 on page 2 bears nocaption but purports, 
judging by (be text, to preseot frgures of 
numbers of workers employed Id differect 
iodastriea io tbe tDiDuficCuriDg sector in 
(be ye«s 1911.1921,1113] and 1951. Why 
tfaefiguresareoo(brougb(uptol97l when 
(be book purpeots (o cover tbe period up 
lo I97S. tod (be rigores are readily 
evailahie, is ool clear. PtErtber. te (able 
doee not lodlcale wbetber the figiiree ma 
in leoe.bundredsactbouaande. 'niefigutes 
given agaiest cottem (extiks. ferlnittnce. 
fc* te four years are 3.340. 2.930. 3.169 




• Baaoak mi tWitol WoHdr , T gl pH i K , 


ccriDM U 4B .biiadE*4i lor to 

tfaoMladi. Tb«o bow, tfo to«y to be 

ondoMlooO? Alto towy cy . wig i c y p M t 

iD dicootiDa Mtttetiitfudy to otoer 

offloiel »our«e> w)U oot Ully with tbeee 
rtgUTM* bowloever they ■» Tecbosed. 
Siffiilvly. tbe tunc table ibowt total 
employmea t in tbe maoufacturing eector aa 
11.707 to 1911.10.652 io 1921.10.453 to 
1931 aod 12,674 hi 1951. Apvi frcm 
whether tbeae fl^Ufex ere io bundredi or 
(hoveuidK and whether (hey are et all 
uorrect^ifficially publiifaeJ flguiea ire 
altogether different—Sen'a figurea would 
mean (hat (here wm viriual irtagnation in 
1<Xal manulMilurto g employ ment bei we en 
1911 end 1951. 

.Similarly, Table 1.6 i in page 15 gives 
whai purport to be nte* of fatal acctornlx 
in induMi ries during di tTensotpehodf. These, 
the tiblesays. were 5.0 during 1919*23,9.2 
during 1924.2g. 13.4 during 1929-33 and 
1.3,6 during I934.3K/>rrhHA(frr</. Again. 
ihcRe figurci^ are ahsu^. With ihew btodof 
fatal nccident raieii. factories couM ftever 
have bevfl allowed lo work. Actually, 
ofncially publiihed italisiics show (hat 
I'rcciucncy rules of faial aevideni t in faciorien 
arc of ihu ordvi id* 0.1 lo 0.2 per rhoirxW 
per year 

I n prticcm I ng i iMlu<Ariu I dixputei KUitwiiee. 
ilia cuKtomury la give yearwiae tigures of 
number of diapuioi und number of worker- 
days losi due li> ihcm. In the prauent boidc. 
luiwcvcr, Rome oflhc tables give the number 
of VK M kfCTH I nvi >1 ved hu (nui of wvrkerday a 
tost. 

,^cn liKts ‘Indisn working clans being 
oiguni'ted in lr»de uni<*ns' as i*nc of ibe 
lucioR wh icii (ontnhuied i<i the introductino 
of fHvtoiy legUlatii>n (p 17). Actually, (he 
find factory law was cn Kted ducadea before 
the esiabUshmeni «if the firti irade uoiom 
to the couniry, 

Un page 4. we are toki lhal around 1921 
and 1931. '*Kal04giri. Satira, Poona and 
Koiaha ceased lo be tbu main sources of 
labour supply" lo the textile mills in 
Bombay. Actually, even today, texUle 
labour in Bombay comes largely frum these 
districts and has done so all atong. 

About ibe 1919 texiile workers' strike to 
Bombay. Sen states that wtrkera refused to 
sumnder although "...tbe Kamgar Sabha 
advised them to resume work**. But there 
is no mention of any organisation named 
Kan»gv SaMia io the oamiton aod most 
other records of ihe strike do not meaikm 
any regular <irgaaisation of tbe slriktog 
Workers at ell. On page 41. N M loahi it 
described es a 'social teacher' wbeteverthat 
may mean end on page 43. we are toU that 


e^s 


.inMoeeow and 
CBcrged a labov l entot**. 

A Hctwo begtontog on page 52 bears 
the cepbon The Oreai D^ireeaoA and 
Splits toATTUCgiviDgtbenixessicAtbat 
tbe two were somAow interrelated. Tbe 
text, howev e r, does not even him at any 
niLb inicmlatioe.Fkiawhefc. Sen hm again 
* juxtaposed two unreJaled develupsiMiu ai 
if they wure cause aod efface "...Wkb Ibe 
revival of the Indian economy ibe 
govemnent passed dte Payment of Wages 
Act 1937** (p .37). Tbe same trade union 
body is mcaiicned as 'Pederetion of Indian 
Labour' and 'Indlao pedmaiioo of 1 jbewr' 
nn the same page (6t). On page 71. we are 
abruptly inlonned that "apparenily. the 
Maxdtxir Sebha giew in sirength" although 
tbe prevHius several pages make no men* 
linn of any Mankwr Sabha. its location, 
todusuy nor ix the sisieowil nippvtcd by 
any facts or figures. Un pages 42*113. wc 
And the following siatomeot; *'flie Hindu 
Mahasahha t\ well as (be Muslim League 
bad been iH^klitig meeUngs and dcaiui- 
stntioiu poipagaitog panitton**. Hurthcr. 
on page K3 it is said. "coAmuoal riou 
spread Ut BibaraAertbe Noakhali rio(s in 
which al kani 7.000 persons, mostly 
Muslnns were killed, Are we lo understand 
that Hindu Msiivsbhapropagated parUlitm 
and that those kilkd to ftoakbali were'nuetiy 
Muslims'? 

A 'Cooimcivc Muiielar' is mentioned ftc 
the year 1924 when at that (Ime there were 
DO 'mtouicrs' of any kind to tbe Indian 
go vemmcnM p 91 >. In tbe context of a strike 
in lamsbcdpui in 1928. N M Joahi is referred 
to as the veteran trade union leader...*' 
when be was <lill to ruMb 50 and was to 
bve 27 more years (p98). On page 109. a 
part of a sentence reads "...the Canununisi 
Party which virtually guided (be acilvitks 
of (be AmiC from 1948 (o 1952...*'. It is 
well known Out tbe not Iwd guided but 
fully conlnd led tbe AmiC during tbe enl ire 
puKl'todepcndcocc period and even a few 
years before. HUewhere, it U iBeotioocd Ih at 
KeJarDas had bcenelected as secretary 
to (be Bihar Assembly..,*' KesJar Das. as tbe 
text tofemuc us earlier, was elected to the 
Bibar Vidban 5abba from Jamshedpur on 
cn tito^L How be could be 'elected' as 
'secretaryof ihefi tore Assembly' kamystery 

(p 118). 

One must resist (be tamptotioii to go oo 
adding to these instancei. They betray alack 
ofduccare in wilting sod cdiitog wfakhunly 
aggnviies (he gemni poverty of (be tnaignal 
presented. 

In bis total vkw of the labour moveownt 
in tbe country. $«m reganls the role of 
communists as the bkm Important imd 


deeflive both durtng tba 99*^^ 

todepe&deoceperiodi.'Htis is net fU^ipoiled 
by (be knows facts abmit (he movemsM tuf 
do many mdependeoi scholars agree with It.,^ 
Sen does oot argue (he poinl seriously nsd^ 
Uy to refute tbe view bekl by other icholaiti^ 
Tbs fact is that after their co'Option bytte,!; 
u donisl govenunent during the second woi i d ^ 
war and eepecially their opposition to 41^2 
Quit India movement, comreunists 
clearly thio wb on tbe defensive in (be laboUN 
movement and their role in the moveihenb/ 
has generally diminished iwer time 71^4.) 
1949 crack-down on the CPI by the Indian > 
government which was really provoked by ' 
tbe political line adofUed the party to ; 
favour of a vioWni upnsing against the. 
eiuahlisbed government on the Telengaax , 
model is referred to by Sen a*..deadlock 
io (he laliourmovemeni.." <p 113). Wbiteref' 
the merits of the anti •corn munisi cr^k* 
down, it affctied «)nly (he communUi-ted 
trade uniow vdiich were a small minoricy’ 
In the countiy. The rest of the movemant 
contiDued lo be vibnini hikI tbert was no 
* deadlock' in the movement In aoy sense of 
ihe term. 

In sum. iM>e w^mders bow a hiMtk with 
sudt mudesi substance written with so 
littk care.hurJlycdiled.giM to be publiihed 
by so reputed a publishing bi>upie as (he 

OUP. 
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SECURITY IN THE NEW 
WORLD ORDER 

by CDR. SURESHWAR D. SINHA (Rtd^ 
ISBN: 81-7X1-091-6 1993 
pp;vili«1S2 Ra, 180 , 

A book that miaes vital quaabona , 
about India' a aacunty m the Now Wortd 
Ordardominatadby aamgla suparpowar | 
andauggostaraordanngottJNtoartabfa ^ 
H to play more affacbva rote in koapins 
world paaca. 

MCMAHIS SECURTTY RELATIONS 
by eUEKA OHAJUNWA \ 

ISBN : 81-7X1-Q9VX 1993 I 

pp : WH 182 Ra. 180 J 

A parcaptiva and axbaualiva | 
hlatoneal auivay of tha upe and downa 
in Irufo-US aacunty ralationa rn an 
andaavour to undaratand tha aubjeci in 
eomplata hiatencal parspaetive Ahigbly 
mfomialiva book. 

Both (ha atlas are a must for . 
mabtutional librartae. 
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Ikming Speculators and Putting the World on 

Course to Prosperity 


A ‘Modest Proposal’ 


A number of important markets have today come to be dominated by speeuiative forces: for example, the market 
for foreign exchange and the stock market. The housing market, too. has tended to be dominated by people who are 
speculators rather than genuine purchasers of long-term housing services. 

But rather than attempting to reintroduce controls, for example on international capital flows, which . both the 
ideological climate and recent technological advances make ttnrealistic. there is a lot to be said for getting agreements 
on some 'Tigovian' carrot and slick measures: that is to say. while not directly stopping anyone from doing anything, 
yet indirectly giving them incentives radically to change their behaviour. 


POLXOWINO my Dotudd Hume Addma 
•od iu lequct on naCTu-economic policy for 
AustrUia in the I990« [Harcourt 1992. 
I99)ij. 1 wroie ajokey paper with anerMue 
huani for Ihe undergraduate Manhall Society 
Journal at Camhridie. my pUo to *aave' ibe 
worid (H arcourt 1993b]. In the pruMntpaper 
I go over Aome of tbe irgumenu in tbw 
thfae paper*, and expand them into a 

^uuion of poenhle pt^icka for the Uruie4 

Ktngdooi and Hurope in particular, ibough 
I continue to argue for the need (o take a 
worM penpedive and Vi call for intenational 
inttitution* and co*uper4tioii. 

Initially. I divided ibc worid and it* 
probkm* into three broad group*. 

(1) the developed industrial nitiuiu: 

(1) the former, lO'caJ led *ociaJistcoimirie* 
of eastern Rurupe and wbal was US5K; 

(3) (he developing countries. 

I said I realised that ihi* was far loo crude 
a claaiirtcation bul that it would do fur (be 
puipoKc* I then bad ia mind. Now I want 
to add a fourth and fifth group: 

(4) tberapidlygrowingNICson the Pacific 
Rim->~6iogapore, Malaysia. Taiwan. 
South Koroa. Thailand. Hong Kong and 
Indonesia (to a leaser extent); 

<5) China, wbicb^folki wing a middle way, 
fteeiog up scene market* and industriee 
tocafHtalist influencea and creaUog scow 
capitalist inatitutloD*. j e. stock 
exchanges, «hi le attempting to maiinaifi 
a dghi authMitahan grip on social and 
politica) life. 

A* a broad general iiation and relative to 
^ ftnt three group*, tbe internal problem* 
of groups 4and 5 are under control and ibeir 
impact an the first three gruupc is broadly 
that of an cxpan*ioMiy Injeclioo, So I*baJl 
continue to uonceotratc on tbe firal three for 
they have, again relatively, the moat pressing 
problem*. 

. Tbe prinopal economic problem of tbe 
|mpis suaUlnad mas* uncmploy meet 


with which is msociaied tbe eeed fer many 
of than to restructure » order to idve 
per* isteiu balance of peyment* prohlenu: of 
the second. the naed to gel through trinsibons 
to more market <mcMaied eeonoRuaa without 
complete social, p^tical and economic 
disiDiegrMion: of tbe third, te need to provkSe 
necessary infrasiruclure for developownt. 
caphel gonda fer ibelr tndui Diea. and lo find 
oaika for their export* at eteedy prices in 
order locreate joba and rai *e b ving ■tandwds. 

Before seUiag out what *boukl be done, 
leimebrieny lemiAdreadenof the 'vision* 
of the oaluie of economic proce*taa that 
forms the back^op to the policy proposals 
that follow. Asl argued in HaieourtC1992). 
(here are two altenellve 'visions' io 
ecortomlca: use likene misfceto.or even ultole 
economic system*, to e iK>lf pack njofting 
along smoothly. U. perehanco, ooeormore 
wulvea gel abe^ or fall behind, forces 
immediately come loto play which quickly 
return them to (be peck. Id theoiher 'visioa’. 
tbe forces wbicb come iolo play when the 
breaksweyi get abeed m fall behind arc 
much ntorc likely to allow them to get even 
tuither ahead {or fall furtiMr and further 
behind). a( least for long stretches of Ume. 
The Utter ‘vision' uodcriies the following 
analysis. 

ijst me also recaphulale whet I wrote in 
Harcourt<1992) about ibeMlveof naiiets. 
their workings and thecca^tiogs necasseiy 
for them to be beneficial rather then socially 
harmful. 

Modern (beocy has Laiddown very stringent 
conditfona which have to be satisfied before 
it can be denned, even in tbeosy. (bat the 
meikeXogtcsnoe is lodaDydentribie. G repeat 
that it is a nonseguiturio gofrotii eetabli riung 
that there may bk in tbe foeblonabU jargon, 
market failures, munedUmly to cUimtag 
that therefore govenmeei intervention will 
make thinp better.) Ike fvet is chat actual 
pricoe of products ttold be a true measure 


both of tbe social coets of the resource* used 

4 

to create (hem and of (he satisfaction which 
their use is expected to bring to their 
purchasers, ^at it why price-takers are 
needed. Produenrs can then match (heir costa 
to externally given standards which 
simullanetMsIy signal to purch tier* the terras 
on which they can expect u> achieve 
satisfaction. This requires that price*, most 
of the tune, ibould be such ttat what is 
vohinierily demanded is equal to what is 
vohinlarily supplied. Ikis in turn require* 
that flows of pufcbase* and flow* of supplies 
in market* should dominate the setting of 
prices. Inventories or stocks, though 
Important for smooth production and saJe*. 
nevertbelses need lo play a subsidiary role 
In the deten&uiation of actual prices. 
Moreover, if curreniprieea are not achieving 
(hi* match, they must dirocOy or indireclly 
give out signals which encourage meieurts 
lobe Cakeo wbicb will quickly achieve such 
a match, often • very tall order Indeed in 
many impertaM markets. It also has to be 
supposed thet price* act solely as rationing 
devices. That is to say, nothing else may be 
deduced from (be price of a good or stevice 
about iu qualities other than its relative 
scarcity or abundance Modem work 
suggeste^perhaps i should have written, 
has rediscov ere d that tbe demand and 
supply of labour services, and of emdiu do 
not set up prices with this required 
cbcuctehstie, 

Ifdtenands atedofninated, not by expected 
satiifactionbui by guesses about whstpricei 
nay be in tbe future, ao that alarge element 
erf speculstion k preeem io tbe fonaation of 
prices; and if sop^es are offered, ooi in 
lesponaeto pveeiv^ casta but in antic^Hoii 
of fumre movemciits of prices, or of otbOT 
people's mpected aaticipatiooa of surii 
iiM>vciDen1s; then dte eosuiog faices wbidi 
am se( may baar no syatamatic or reliable 
**Utlonjbjp lo the reel economic facion of 





pnPM to mAacL Aad lO (hii 
poi>iirkdiffiiied 
on both u<k* 0 / ttw maikot, or 
w^tbv it is ccasMBiiod is the batidt of 
•itbsr buyers, or soUen, or both. 

Lstmettow add s liDknoreoB^BCuUiiM 
and its offecU. Tbs traditional esse for 
ipoculicioe wasthitUrcdnccd tbooiplilude 
of fluctuaticni in pnesa and bokped Darfcols 
u nach tbaaequUjbrium kevali man quickly 
(htn otbor>viae would have been the ewe. 
B ut if. w weoeoUooed. madteu bebeve like 
the second wtrif pack analog, wu have to 
de^ with cufflulative moveo^eeCi. either 
virtuquaor vile, iitber Ibao auppoaini there 
tobeaa^uilibriuQ *outtbere'tobefound. 
We have already mentioned that a number 
of iapoitasi mariceta are dominated by 
speculative forces: forexan^ile. tbenarkM 
for fraeifs exebanf e and the stock maikei. 
in both of which recent technical pro|reas 
has reduced the short period to a leocth of 
histcvkal bme which kprobaMy even ihener 
than (be coTTtapondini length of Mamhair s 
markei day. The housing market, too. has 
(ended to he dominated by people who are 
speculaiorx rtiber than genuine purchasen 
of long-term bousing services; or. at least, 
the two often conflicting purposes mey be 
enmbined in (he one puichaaer. eggedunby 
estate agerus and the suppliera finance. 

Now all these phenomena are spread, if 
not World-Wide, at least over most of (be 
developed world, so we need to think about 
iniemihoeiJagrecmenti with which to tackle 
their effects. Rather then attempting to 
reintroduce controls, for eiemplt, on 
international capital flows, which both the 
ideological climate end recent technologieal 
advances make unrealisUc, there U a lot to 
be said for getting agreements on some 
'Pigovian' cairoi and stick measures; that 
Is to say. whi k not directly sto^ini anyone 
from doing anything, yet indirecUy giving 
(hem incentives radicaUy lo change Ibeir 
behaviour. 

Let lu lake tbe foreign exchange markets 
as an example. If we want exchange ratsa 
to reflect real economic forces—trading 
prospects, real investment opportunitiea— 
we need greatly to reduce speculaiioo. aod 
so As effects on tbe determinabon of exchange 
rates m both tbe short and longer tenni. 
neither In the short (eim nvoo avenge over 
longer periods do exchange rates at the 
moment reflect tbew economic activities. 
This is sapeclally so. If we accept ibai (here 
is no underlying set of kog-ieruequilibrim 
exchange rates, reflecting a long-term 
equilibrium of an interrelated system, but, 
ralhw. changing stiucturea which reflect the 
appreclatkci and depceclation of individual 
rates because of tbe underlying diffenneee 
In the growth rates of j^uetivity sad 
national prodocu. As I absU argue later, 
those pfoccaam should be tackled by having 


a Jh^hnge ram lyetei wUeb is 

OMceiaiBd agreed rulea forpenodk dumces 
if other jneasurea for anaiDtng iaiemai and 
exBrnal bidance in in dividDalcoQBtries sre 
not wocking. 

A an^le way of (Mklmg epeciilalioB and 
its effects is through tbe taxstioe systems 
of (he varioos countAas. The taxetioo 
authorittee would require (hat tbe turnovan 
of the foreign exchange deakn wbopay tax 
in tbeir countriM be classified into three 
broad categcncs: foreign exchange bough t 
and sold for purposes of trade (aod 
coQfHBption, e g. miriam'). and for loog* 
term investncni either In securities or 
directly. (Insofar as tbe traders were 
concerecd with the tale or purchase of 
cominodilies, spot or future, a case would 
bsva to be made by ibe taxpaym that these 
were to help production, or that (bey were 
kgittmaic ssIm, mlMr than fcripeculation.} 
This would kavc ■ retidual thud category 
wbkb would be mainly acconnled fer 
speculative aclivkks. Ihui tiieproportioas 
of each category m total tareovera would be 
used to asssM tbe total taxatioa paid on the 
proiiti of (be dealers. Theta would he a 
much higher rale for drethird category than 
fer (he rnai two, so (hai the larger was tbs 
amount of speculation which was finaDfcd 
by freeign exchange purebaaas cr saks. the 
greater would be the taxation 00 Ibe profits 
of tbe deakrs. 

Simitarly. tbe puiehasen or ssUere for 
whom tbe deskrs were acting would bavs 
tbeir busioen or priveie incomes taxed at 
differani rales accosding to the categories 
ioio which Ibsir trassactioos ftlted Per 
companies. • higher rate of taxation would 
be levied* in relation ID their speculative 
purchases or sales. Bor individuais. a swtax 
on Ibeir income tax would be levied, 
tecctfding to bow great their i^wculative 
^vities bad beau. 

Exactly tbe same totls of eebetnes could 
be uacd to curb speculation on the stock 
exchange and in tbe bousing market. Tlie 
taxatioa authorities wmdd tax dividends at 
lower and lower rales, the longer shares were 
bald. Hie rates of capital gains tax sioulariy 
would be lower, tbe greater was the length 
of time bcCweeapurcbase and sale. Tbe taxes 
placed on cuack braken would viry according 
to the proporiions in Ibeir ( wy nDv ers whkb 
were accounted for by quick sales and 
purchaaesofibesatneidures—theothersids 
of tbe of the measwe* outlmed above. 
Per the housdig market, pwchase tves would 
be varied eecording to bow many tunes the 
taxpeyer had bought and sold a bouse. 
Bxeeipuons ftom bigbrn rataa would be 
gnni^ if it could be shown that the sales 
and puii bases ofTr fhr legitimate eramomk 
sod social reascsu—labow mobility, i e. 
peraons cbangdigiobs and kalctiea. almger 
boure far an expanding family, or far elderly 
*ielBs* to come to UveMk la; and so on. 
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or solkitQn wotdd be mo oiw ed mid Aey 
would pny higher taxes acccrdlng to the , 
proportions of iheir turnovers which wire 
associated with speculative iruiaoti<jDa.M « 
opposed to Che economically and socially/'^ 
acceptable ones Identified above. 

A II these schemes needto be impkiusuand' 
in mdividuel countries toitopnatinnals 
*off shcre’ aod so escaping taxes. ' 

Let me conclude by setting out briefly ^ 
some hroed measures with which to likin'v 
tbe problems we Identified for tbe first Ihien^ 
gfoupa. ; 

For tbe firtt group, we need a set of on* ' 
otdinaied measures, bothfiscal andffiooetayi 
macro and mm. which togelher will bring 
about geoUe but sustained expansioo. Ihese 
should emanate from (be EC countries inoD* 
operation with the US and Japan, and to 
a leaser extent perbaps. tbe Antipodes. 
Included in (he set of measures wcMld rmt 
only be the more sbort-lenn measures of 
lower cilea of intotst, in veetment subsidies.* 
possibly tax cuts (much more debatable for 
Iboeecouniries wiihrestrucbring prohkoMh 
but also longer-term institutional ebanges as 
well. Kor example, as 1 argued in Hareouit 
(1993), it would bemostdeskabk forcentral 
banks to encourage trading banks to take 
medium* to long-term views on (be viability 
of tbeir customers’ business andfarpaojects 
and if tbeae are favourable, to back up Ibe 
banks in saeing through any thart-tenn 
problems of (heir customers. 

At the sajTie time, ibe advanced couoiriea 
should give a lead in creating inslitutioua 
whieb have aims which m similar to those 
of Brefton Woods, especially tbe set of 
proposals that Keynes argued for. Especially 
do weoeed meaiures which make bothdefklt 
ond surplus countries react in such a way 
to (her situations as to allow employment 
to be sustained and growth to continue, 
individually and colkctively .Tbatis tosay. 
vre need to hive re-establisbed a regime of 
reasonably stable exchange rates, but with 
(be well uckderstood and accepted proviso 
ibal co-ordinated changes may need to occur 
^om time to time, that notbing needs to be 
carved m stone for ever (except the well 
known cel atiosislups between marginals and 
avenges). If tbe taxation meaauits In regard 
to speculaiion were instituted Intenvational^. 
estaMishing 'Bietton Woods inspirii' would 
be more feasible.’ 

Hie second group—(he fermer so-called 
socialist countries—eventually will bopejo 
make tU manner of goods and servicei that 
will be able to compete successfully m the 
markeu of the developed and devyloping 
countries. Attbemomeo(.(boagb. (bey have • 
idk peof^ and tdk capacity even in (he 
acdviiies they are able to handle, mostly lo 
the heavy industries wbkb are a legacy cf J 
tbeir ’Sl^inist* peats. Many parts of Ib^ 
developing world, by contrast, lack baaig^ 


|oad»f9rbnA BMkdiolhMraetv* 

‘ «d uvdu>iiry «i>d ■|hvtittiuv. a* well u tbe 
wbercwttb^ with whieh to pay fiirlhcai. 
The Wortd Bank neede to K* ^vyamped. 
end iiK ecitvitice vwtJy eetendcd. «o ihei 
iieeo be one of (tu; main dunncU wbemby 
purchaaini power la provided for tbeae 
eountnea lobuy principelly. 

in Ibe Htat in«tiuice anyway. from (be former 
•ocielisicounvie* that have (he penuHw end 
(be capacity to provkie it Ih'm wiU help lo 
give the latter eeonomieR the required 
braaibing apace (o devek^ tbclr needed, 
longm term, reatruclunng. 

l^roleofeconoffliata Bithe WtvIdBaiik 
(whoaa cumparaiive advantage la aurely in 
microH»3ncnucit)rhi)uldheutvc( individual 
lebemer put forward by govcniiiu:niR atkl 
induRtnea in the devetuping cuuninri. A 
preraquiaite for (beat proccaaea (o be able k* 
acart up (hn^ugh World Bank grania ia Uno 
(o wipe out. preferably cttmplelely. ibe 
currant huge indehtcdiicaa of many 
developing couniric* which la nowa dead* 
weight drag nn (bvtr aciiviticx. Such a 
camelling ufdclHwillrequireeoHirJinaiiori 
between (he iKivanccd and developing 
counVieR in order to make atirc that the 
banking ayaleina <if the former are not 
deatahilimxl—again a role for mated 
central honk actmna in these countHca. 

If (he first groupcoufltriea are aucceasful 
in getting their act together, the susUined 
eotpanaion in their production and incomes 
will apill over into world cnarkcu so as to 
put a floor under (he prices of. and Incrcaae 
the demand for. il>e export products of the 
developing counlrtus. This, in turn. wjU do 
much lo help them to help Ihetnaelvca with 
(heir own developmunl. However, it will 
also be nvceaaary to guard against 
ovemhnot log—|Viccs aprralli ng tm wants, fur 
CRampk—so wc nee^l lo turn alleni ion agiun 
(esome hmn iif buf I cr atork scheme. perhaps 
like diOHc premised by Keyno and. in the 
poei'War years, hy Richard Kahn face, lor 
example, Palma 1994) 

Finally. to guai d aga iiwi the ra-emergence 
of inflationary pressures in the developed 
world, along side (he proposed ci i-ordioation 
of fiscal and monetary policies and micru' 
eoonomic rehirms, should be developed 
incomes policws which arc allied with trade¬ 
offs through Uffir public *eclw. Tbeac 
should be (lackage deals which are suited 
to tbe initiiutions. hi^ilory ami auckjlogical 
obaracterisiics of the countries concerned. 
Hopefully, these may reverse (he trend 
towards the euphemisticalfy n amed flexible 
labour markets, whk h, quite apart from tbe 
social harm they cause, aie aboccuoomically 
ioefficicn I. As I argued in Harcourt (1993a: 
172*73). money-wage movements which 
broadly reflect changes in effective 
prod uci i viiy pfui the geoeral price level are 
banefic ial loovanU growth as Wilfred Salter 

.()960. 1966) argued many years ago. For 


sadb aSBey lavMra (MhaefegiftjAy' 
adviOcAi growing tedustries and 
ditcoun^t timne whose tiae has noe only 
come but has gcate. 

1 hope k may be seen (bat all thU bugs 
together and Aat it is tmdarUid ujq^itly 
by (besrelkal atructmue whkh emanatefrocD 
Ktyttea. Kakcki, Kaldor. Myrdal and Jew 
Robifuon.^ Were it to come m pecs, the 
evomenkaof (be world cuutdcnler a voiuuus 
upward spiral of suatsaied expansiun and 
development. 
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Notes 


rWlule maay cd the specific polky pmgircis 
gienKscd hnu taavr bees saggewed cahera. 
V lu Kuth KeUy. IsBes Tubm. prrt u ps I laey 
claim seme wotWy (or the easin p^kagu 4>ad 
d islvtiHated laeastuvs absch follewa. I ihaak 
wittum/ impi*f4tt9m Philip ArMis. 

(iMg, htfUi KdJy. Paser Nnlm. Nevile Normu. 
Apt Siagh. Deth WcNm. the panidpBacs cf the 
tJuava'a.SeaMW, Leal Trim 1aed of ilw ISm* 
K ty m m m gradueio am Scats' wurkWiop la tbr 
I em Ttna 1094 for Hmr imceesi and evniatiitt.] 


3 PadtTaiirtsrwhasikrinlffiiilitinifilinaglaUliTi 

•caasrios whidt give eanieet to toe 

policwe oatUaed above: see. fv example. 
*7hc Oarraf Ihtory ia aa Opaa Boonony 
Coataxr. aduplatia (hebook oe a 'leccwd 
edhiDa'd The Gmcral Theory aUdi Patw 
lUaefa sad ( are edkiag for fUanSadge. 

4 Thuugb uiged to do ao by Kevjle l^rnuu. 
I havedeltoemely aot gene laui itwcb detail 
oa eay oae prapeaal. 1 ibougbt it heuer to 
set out MB overview wtuch could be easily 
abmubed aad eo let othem, if penueded. 
pruvido detailed recommeedaiiofts for each 
pelt. For tbe seiue reason. I have also aot 
iaci vded orders uf uagaitsdeof, forexsmple. 
tbe huge rise la the tuiBover of businesi ue 
tbe fomga excheagea ia recent decades 
which rellecij too laeieasiDg domiBBBce of 
speculative nuveiMaii*. 


RcfarcBcns 


1 Itodwie f^Mg leiMids ow that it toia u me 
to hrattnr a loophole some upprr limn •* 
puniMAv wiB bu needed. 

2 Ob toe ssde cd reef lavestitmat govmmeaca 
toouM takv toe leed la dsaigai^ isv e atwcut 
|ecte(iv«« ehich proeiade NiMeras peuflehi 
liveM le (biise areas which, oveiall, 
guwmnieeM have decidod meo aerd hj hr 
dcvtfkifVMl. Pirmdrd ihoM erwe im drfiaed 
bmedfy reougfa, (be chaaoee et cuntgiiiva 
wuM he toawrd. isitMc govcnimrats 
•or tonr ctvil mrveatf wouM be mic to dodge 
iheruqnwtoibty (drgiviagleedenhipia ebei 
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CONTESTED DOMAINS 

The Suite, Peusants ttod ForesU In Cuoteroporery India 
AKH 1 I.R.SHWAR PATHAK 


CiMttrsift/ Dcm/iiHs ia an anal ytivsU cxpl nralion of the Inleracllng ay stems o f 
tbe stale, foresls nod forest UweMm In conlcnporary India. Critical of 
customary MIxoaebiS to andeipHcaiions of environmental conriiCis andof 
(he *new ticolofistt*. Akhileabwur Parhak provides a newer and more 
complex exainnaUon of the natore and dynunJes of Ibe relaiionahlp 
between lostitutkiaa of tbe stale and peasant foresi dwellers. Drawing on 
Slate theory, he treats state and society as organic to each other and different 
insiirutioni of the Stale as ‘asycnmmric terrains' where sometiJDes even 
conflicting interests crystallise. In this context, the author reinterprets the 
I egilimacy accorded to 1 he Chipko mo veircnt and an al y ses the basis for tbe 
change In the state's perspective on forests. 
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7h^ recent circufaticn of a drqfl Forest Act Hos once asiain brought into question the future of tndio’s forests, 
The draft Act proposes to take a strongh conaeryationisi stand agomst environmental degradation by severely restrictlstg'^i 
people’s rights to the forest. How envirotunentally succes^ut and socially Just will such a polity be? 

TTiu essay examines the experience of adivasis in Jhabua. Madhya Fr^esK v^tost livelihood derives from their 
use of the forest, and who are held responsible by the stale for destroying the forest. The slate's persistent efforts'^ 
to deny adiva.si tights to the forest has resulted in an ongoing conflict that today constitutes the biggest oltstack » ^ 
forest conservation. ■ * 

The author analyses the relationships between adivasis. the state and the forest to argue that the juture of India’f ’; 
forests is inseparable from the future of India's odhasis. Forest conservation is possible only d people’s rights ore - 
recognised and established within a larger programme of tribal development. 


I 

IntroductlMi 

Siuu/wa (Oistrii't Jhohwi) Muy 2S. 1004: 

ihan a tUiHi«aiM] Bhil And 6hiUi» 
d»wi« cn>wd«(l ths hk>«k b»u<biuan«rll in 
w amull u>wn lo «uKmii vlumx for (he 
e^uluriatlion of their crKr^'achmentu on 
imsMlInml, locally known m 'nevedV May 
I iMtbelH«UUier<tfsul>m>(lin|claim* The 
imcnii. ac vvrid lime* t v^er ihJi a dial for any 
Icclion. Uh >k the actm tnia I raiKKi com pletcly 
y Ktifprise. Thu aub teh«ii ran mil of 
eceipl lKH>kH and had to mlend It* working 
> Ihe next day, a Sunduy. 

TIk pr<>ajieiii ofreguliriMiion ha* driven 

jn driive* in IIm Ivliail itvadHUartera 
I Aliraipur where almoKl everyone c^Mhle 
r filing dp a form i* being besieged wdb 
M|ue*U Ui oblige. The owner of Ihe local 
hiilnuopytng shop ha* made a killing with 
iftpackage deal of xeroxing the forma (which 
re in xhoit xupiUy) and filling Ihem up for 
iKcUKtomen.FwthealmoatwIiotlyilliteraM 
divaaix, »uch a xervice j* worth even a 
umlrednipecri.Tbchiggeai budu. however. 
av«been made by the village palvaria who 
cep revenue reco^ and (be foreit nakedan 
heir privileged acceaa to government 
rcord* haa made them bigbly nought after 
t fiilera-up of 'nevad' forme. Tbe faxi- 
pproachiog deadline for submitting forma 
an bfoughi money pouring IniudMirhaade. 
)ne palvari demanded a aum of Rs S.tXX) 
rom the people of one village for merely 
sfwarding (heir claim* to the Cebnl offke; 
od. but for tbciflterveniionof atocal ndhaal 
.‘adeunion which opposed eu^ extortioaUt 
emands. tbe patv ah would have got it too. 
Tie uBvuii do not know that they are 
added (o free forms. There is suppo se d to 
e no fee ai any stage of the proceM of 
ubnission of claiou. 

Tlw adjvaali who oajne to Soodwa have 
f facto control over the land that they 
uldvaie. Per dacadea they have laboured 
od tandad (heir 'navad' fields; they beve 


wnnhipped thw land and raised their i hildren 
on it* houMy. But such is (be power of the 
stale over people *s m inds that (hey ere ve the 
IcgUsnacy acccrdnl hy the government. One 
scrap id paper, in the iwially illegible saawl 
of the ieh»ikl4r. seems In be more real and 
true than the land and the soil Kself. The 
slate's sane ikm teems moK authentic than 
adivasis’ bonds wiih theirCttth. This Irntty 
isnni Incidental. H is the cumulative prnduct 
of yea/x nf state Interveoiion in (he aJivast 
relationship with the forest 

The rush uxubmil claims is sconacquence 
of a Madhys Ibadesb govemmani mnva to 
implement a ccninl govemmcnl directive (o 
reguU^se' ncvair (encroadmooix on forest 
land) whKh promises to give adivasis tide 
to land that they have culti vaied for decades. 
However, very few adivasis may actually 
meet the stringerK coodhions 1^ down in 
the m inistiy of cnvirueiBetitaAd fnnaUordce. 
In order to qualify, adjvasis most prove that 
(heir 'nevad* v iKroaehmeitt happened before 
October 19K0. that (he *ne vad' ^kSdi'es n M 
have a gradient exceeding VF, and that their 
legal laodhiikiings do not exceed 2 hectares 
(ha). The fortu&Aie few who satis/Klohly 
meet these conditions will be entitled to 
paUa (title) for 'nevad* such that their UMal 
landbotdiogs reach tbe 2 ba ceiltog. Very 
few of (be ^iviJos fkicbed to Soodwa 
nr AUrajpur will ultinaldy gel the petia that 
(bey desire so despemely. 

The mas* submission of elaimt also 
highlighted the uOerly shocking sue of land 
leccrds in Alirajpur. Tbe peasacit** bask 
docuRieot of proof of landownerxbip k a 
small booklet (hat lista tbe names of tbe 
oemers. and the site and location of their 
ploU of land. Many adWaaris who came to 
Soodwa carried booklets that bad betonged 
lo thecrgiaodfaitaen. rharhad siuce aupiired 
(he pniaa tod do g - ea red look of venerable 
edd age. thTiUetbeirtBUqui^ rendered them 
mildly interealing c» bistori^oblecu, they 
were uaelcsa Is perfoming ihek primeiy 
fufiction, vit. recordisg present-day 
landowBersbip. Ntnnerous land transfert 



sprew] over two generation* due to death. 
mberiUince.and partitioning, had happened 
wiitKHji making thev way onto the pages of , 

Ihehivikki. Since getting the hunUet updated 
emails several Dips b) (he ichsil ofhev as 
well as Ivrihes for the paiverj.peoplr.usually * 
give up after a while, and dt> w|(b 
obsolete reci>r(ls. 

ir records of legal holdings beaj little 
relation (o actual landownership. records of 
’nevad’ encroachments are much worse. The 
on ly official preofs of 'nevad' are (hereceipts 
that adivasis aresiippiwed togel aflerpayang 
fine* for the offence of cultivcling fcnsi 
land. Most people. h(*wever. were never 
given receipts i^ausc the fines iba< they 
peid went directly Into the pockets of the . 
forest guurtls. nakedar* arut deputy ran gen. 
When rvccipiH were given in cxcepiiona] 
cases, very tiflcn they were small bits of 
peper that were easily lost or desiniyed, 

Tbe shsenceorlhepoorqualily of official ; 
rectmis makes it very hard to prociscly ; 
extimeic tbe extent of'nevad’.There urc no ‘ 
detailed published Klalislics on the subject, I 
even though (he partial duUt thai df'cs exist | 
indkaic* that 'nevad' fomts a sigiiincant | 
part of total fc^rest land. An authoritative j 
source tNlimalcd that out of Madhya 
Pradesh's total 15..5 million ha of foroat 
lend. 1.6 million hu (more th an 10 per cent) 
was 'kwt b> coeroachmenl’ between 1956 
andl9k9|Buch 1991: l2].lnJhiihuadistiicU 
prolonged agitation by the adivasis of \ 
Soodwa block, led by Kbcdul Maadnor I 
Ofte1naSangadi(KMCS),alo4Altredeunkitt. | 
forced the forest department lo cixiduct a 
survey of 'nevad' in tbe furesl* of Melbvad \ 
in 1968. Tbe survey recorded ihat alm 9 ft ] 
e veiy vuUivahX'in the area had supplemeDtad 
his legal boCdinge with several small p^d^a 
of 'nevad'. In ooe village aJone. 14 cues 
of encroacbment amounting to 192 ha of 
forest land were rreurded. Most of thee** 
fields have been cultivated since 1970 •^1 
even earlier. 

Tbe prevalence of 'fleved*. and ittj 
centrality in the li vcK of (bousands of adlvaalM 


jtBk, 


'if tlw reflected in tbeqrtfMm oflitijfticc 
ttgerd iB£ forest o^encct. At West one ceee 
of vioUlioo of forest mtric lions bes been 
lesiftered tf siost tlmoet every culdv'tioria 
Suodwt Uock. WbUe some ^ dM>c cues 
|>eTUiD to UUcii fellini of wood or other 
oiioor offenctN. ibe bulk tn reltled U> 
aacnaclunecK 

'Nevid* is t forest crime. According to 
Ibe fMesIdeptrUnent. tbe sdivui prtdtce 
of eleerini forests end converting ibem 
into firm lend is one of the Biein reesoos 
fer the destruction of the forest. then 
hes the lovemment moved to re|ulwUe 
some of these encroeebmeou ? Some people 
dlege Ibet tbit if e populist ploy or 
'misguided pbileotbropy' on the pert of tbe 
govenirescil{Buch I99i;61,h5]. inieadcd 
to pleese • tribe]>domifieied eketortte. Such 
regulerisuion, it it predicted, will prove 
MviroAmenielly deedly in the long run for. 
once the flood gates ere opened, there will 
be DO stopping (he deluge of 'nevad* cleuns. 
However, from the point of view of edivasu 
who have for decadeM been agitating for 
rigbia to ibe forest, reg ularis atioo is simply 
(tk forest deparljnent's mmendcr of teirii^ 
that had never mortlly belonged toil In this 
view, regulahsatioA of 'nev^' is a belated 
first step towards a fuller tecogniiioo of 
adivaRii* rigbu to tbe forest. Any geouine 
progrimmeof forcA conervauon must beg m 
by accepting idivasi rights of ownersbip and 
control as its basic premises. This latter 
argument, however compelling from (he 
p 9 int of view of social justice, luves 
uoTM^ ved the vexing issue of eovvonmental 
damage. 'Nevad’ doe» dealroy forests. Where 
then the soluiioo lie? 

II 

CoBnervatioD and Draft b'orest Act 

The episode in Sondwa encapsuUiee the 
complexity orihe'Dcvad* issue. In the ofRcial 
view of tbe fomsi department, 'ne vad' is part 
of a packageof practices by which adivuts. 
especially Bhils and BhiJiUi. destroy the 
fimt. 'Hie degradatton of the foreat is 
attributed lo *Moiic ioterference*. a term 
used to describe the assaults msde on tbe 
forest by local coounuoilies seeking fuel, 
fodder, other forest produce and. in the cue 
of *neved’. cultivable forest land. Tlie 
livestock populatioa of Madhya Pradesh 
laoeased from 30 ,6 million in 1951 lo 42.5 
millioo in 1981. Tbe pressure of ever larger 
bards of cattle and goats foraging iirtfae 
foreats has not only destroyed existing 

vegelalion, but baa also prevented its 
TCgenerition. With tbepopulatioi of MMkiy a 

Pradesh swelling by lOmiUioo over (be 10* 
year period from 1971 to 1981. increased 

deoisAd for fuel wood bas led to such intensive 
lopping that trees bave become stunted 
simbs. Aad.finally, tbe coQversioo of forest 
* lend iilto eultivuion through ’oevad’ 



all. No WBoder then (bat an udaority oa 
Medbya fradeeb's forests remarked that. 
, "(be only symbioeis in (be reUiioAtbip of 
foe Bbils «ilb foe fbr ts t s arrmt to be foal 
betwaoD a meat cleevor and foe goat ibas M 
is about to dcc^tate" fBucfa 1991; M]. 

la order to save foresic from furfote 
degradadoo. foe miaisiiy of eovirofunenl 
and foreets has proposed a draft bill called 
'The Conscrvaiioa of Fmeett and Natural 
Ecosystems Act* which seeks to meet hx 
objectives by severely reetheting local 
cooununities' rights lo foe forest, ‘nw act 
proposes strict state cootrol for 'sound 
ecobgicaJ managemcal'. Sections 5 and 34 
faohibit state govemmeots from griDting 
pattai or occupancy rights lo uoauiburised 
cocfouheri oq forest land, anibout ibe 
pennisswin of foe cenve. Sertwris .3<2) and 
27 A vest tbe centra wifo foe power to d iiecr 
any stale gwerameet (oconsUlote reserved 
forests m any specific are^ Aecceding to 
ftam aehsiwIrBO^a. foefoift Act will foirpty 
curtail pcdpla's rights by classifying moei 
forests, especially foe be^r quality ones, as 
Reserved Poceste, tobeowned and managed 
by foe stale. Sections 1.12 and 13(d) slate 
that foaexerciss of rights in rtae^ed foresij. 
such as the collection of fuel, fodder, etc. 
can be continued "subject to foe carryihg 
capacity of (he land in question and 
praveotioo of lU ovenise". If tbe land is 
"aha^ degreed'’, foe Koraet Sentemenl 
OfTiccf can immediately slop tbe exercise 
of rigbu until he is satisfied that ibe land 
has been "reslored to its poMntUJ productive 
capacity". SeetioAS 16aiid22Ap(ovide(bat 
alt rl gbu can be commuiad, i e, exiingutsbed 
with a oos-um« payment, il foe govarameal 
considers (hie to be necessary for the 
prevention of "degredaboo of foe said 
reserved foresr. Likewise, Sectioa 76A 
reserves to tb^ centra] govcRUDent (he ri^i 
to Dike any rulec for **rat>opalisin| rights, 
privileges and conceuiM in respect of 
forest produce from reserved and protected 
forests". As Goha remarks, "ratic^ising*' 
is. of course, only a euphemism for 
"axtinguishiog" {Cuba I994J. 

While closing off people's tights in 
Reserved Forests, foe Act ^ers them a 
limited opening in foe feem of village forests 
which will be managed to meet foe bkanau 
needs of local mnmunltir* On cloeer 
examteation. even this ciumb of comfort 
tumsout to be cold. Since foe Actetates foat 
village fosexts cannot be constituted from 
Reserved Itoresu. and as Reaerved Pceceti 

predominate in moer Mates, very little srea 
will actually be available for foe foraaLion 
of village fevests. AniLevea in village fereeu, 
foe ittee will retrifl Its de mi^ UoU. Section 
34AA 1 (c) vestt foe powWW deteimiAing 
villagers* rights with foe slate gowunent. 
Seetion 34AA l<j) empower s foe stale 
govenmeoi to takeover^ outeBgteMt of 


a vtta|e fomtf nwtfwAtetfoe'Ml 
body is onaMe to ittolBCt foe femt Anyeoe' 
who is dremei! to benefll from a vilUge 
fcreei. stands to k>ae rights to pasturage and 
forest prodoce in recerve forests (SMtioo 
lS(3)iii). Tbe Act also arms foe state with 
extenri ve puiuUve poweo agaiastoffenden. 
Sectioned) ompowsrs any forestofTicer, 
policeiiffkeror reveriDe officer to arrastaad 
detain in custody, without orders from a 
magiitrate and without a warrant, anybody 
suspected of commiung an offence, atettiog 
an offender cr obstructing tbe executioo of 
an ofReer's duty. *n)Ui, foe Act, in its entirety. 
amounts to aiyuematic attempt to kgitlate 
people out of the forest. 

There ii widespread conaensui tbal (he 
problem foal (be draft Forest Act seeks to 
address is a genuine arul pressing one. 22.4 
percent of India's lartd mus is designated 
as 'feretf. However, it i» widely ack* 
Dowledged that only 42 per cent of foe area 
thus designated is actually under adequate 
tree or grass cover; the rext is more or less 
completely devoid of vegataiittn (Vohra 
1980;3J. With Hatellite imaging, foe govern- 
ment bu been compelled to be more Kcurite 
in JIB estimates of deferestation. Acc<xdiijg 
to the National Remote Sensing Agency, 
forests covered 55.5 million ha <16.29 par 
cent of b>ta| land area) in 1972-75. During 
1980*92, this area dropped to 46 million ha 
(14.1 percent of total area). In the 1990s 
forests cover a scant 32.2 million ha or 10 
per cent of total land area. Whereas four 
millfon hectares of forest area was lost' 
between 1951 and 1976, over the Iasi 15 
years. 22.7 million bectarei of forest baa 
been cut down (Oedgil and Ouha 1992; 196; 
UNDP 1992; 173]. Tbe rafHdily with which 
w< art losing our forests certainly demands 
immediate attention and action. 

But while there is no disputing tbe fact 
of foe crUis or foe need for urgent action, 
there U considerable controversy about tbe 
way in which foe govemmerit proposes to 
deal with foe problem. Is state-coAlrolled 
conservalioa, as envisaged ia the draft Act. 
poasible? Will extinguishing the rights of 
local conununilies prevent the degradatioii 
of foresu? Wbat is (be i^xlmal—socially 
just and eavirotunentaDy sustainable- 
solution lo wbat is apparently a IradcKjff 
between eonservalion and villagers' 
demands? In order to approach tbeaeissues 
with any degree c^ujsight. wemustexamine 
tbe relationsbipa between foe stale, afo vesis 
■ad foe foreaL An appreciation of foese 
relitioQsbipa is essential for derigtung a 

conservatioiwiriented forest management 
strate 0 foat actually wenks on foe basis of 
popular sujqwTL This essay attempts to 
ecteduettuebaa teialytisfora ptetofAlbi^ur 
tebaU ia Jba^a district, Midbya F¥ad^. 
mentioned eartier as foe place where (be 
'aevad* rush occurred. Tbit erea Is 
particuliriy appeopritte as an iUusiratloD of 


borakadMttfialWMUr 



fr—tifewwli Willi jfnliOimhili) 
for tteirriiliii to ttie foitii Thu tfu it al«D 
Ibc uto of A toull experimeal b commuaity 
forctt aiiflft|€ment wMch often ta 
alternetiTe modei for fbrejl coofervetMO. 
Tbe AUnipur etpencoce Is rekvoit eod 
f i|uflcn(noloQty forthbil m Modbye 

PredMb. bat eltewben b Indie is well. 

In bis esMy. I shill be|b by de«aibh 4 
(beecoooaiy of (be BbU end BhiJiis sdivsiu 
of Alknypw, focQilBg partculirly oe tbeir 
dependence oe tbe fcreet. Tbea I shiU 
d^iMitt (be pertodic oises (bei hive cnipted 
wbeeever Ihe sUte bis sCtempied to cbee 
off icceis to (he fcveit. KiHowing ihis. we 
shell eiembe the stele *i in^ysis of the 
'nevBJ'^probkm end offieiil tespoiues to 
these con Aids. The suheequent section wlU 
look w the state * t own cxpehence of forest 
menigement in Alinijpur< boih hisioricelly 
end throogb present practices. especieUy in 
lenns of their impicton idi vesis. 1 will erfue 
(bet the forest depertenem's record 
ronpcct lo cftvironoieniel conservetian 
contrsdictH icscliims for pre-emptive nghti 
lo ihe forest at (he eipense of idivesu. In 
tbeconcludini sectiM, 1 shell exembe some 
ettempu made by e irede union b Alirajpor 
(0 initiite en eltemite model ofeonservetion 
hised on local menegement of forest 
resources. This suggests that tbe goal of 
en vi ronnionleJ conserviiion on forest I ends 
ceil <m}y he achieved by vesibg oweenhip 
■nd coniMl with Iwel communities, 

III 

Allnijpur; Devebpmtttt Profile 

Alirejpur tehsil in ibebui district liei el 
epproaitnelely 22*N letitudc and 74*E 
longiludein the south-westcerner of Madhya 
Pradesh in western India. Here the river 
Narmada flowK into a rocky valley flanked 
by (WO bill ranges—the Vlndbyes on its 
north bank end (he Satpuru on the south, 
becoming tbe border'hetweeo two stales, 
M^lhya Pradesh on the north bank end 
Midi erasbereon tbe eoudi. Being lbs western* 
most Up of (he Viodhyes. Alire^pur is 
mountabous; tbe hills ere coveisd by dry 
deciduous mixed leek foreets, which have 
been pertly cleaced forcnUivmiae. Tberocl^ 
lerrab. broken by gorges end streems, has 
thin loils. The sl^es ere weiered only by 
the monsoons end nqi lands to vmy wildly 
from year to year. While rainfall averages 
around 60 cm. in the lest seven yean it baa 
fbciutted between 41 cm and 96 cm. 
CcQsequently, drought is s frequeoi visitor 
to this land. Alirajpur tebiil has en area of 
2.237 s^ere lulometree. Tbe regioo ia 
apeiicly sealed compared to the national 
•veraga. wib a density of only 17 peojde 
per square km 

Porty-five yean ifter irtdepeodence. 
Alirafptir preeenu 4 difliul ^cture in tanna 


** * 

af vmkoi homan devetapoetf todicators: 
4 aeane 4.6 per eeM of the popuUtioD is 
litme; only 2 per cett of tbe women can 
read and 

of 1.96,000, only 14 per cent hu ecceis to 
govcrameatmeibcel aovkes. A oMsc 5S (16 
per cent) of (be 339villages in tbe lebsil ere 
electhfted.Moct villages have no coweeof 
safe buking weisr. A part of tbe Bhil belt 
whkh ab es e bes from w ea lcrii ReiastbaB 
through Ouiant aod Madhya Pndeih to 
Mebvuhtra. (M populatioa of Alnjpur Is 
ovcnehefaimgly Qibal; almoat 89 percent 
of (be people belong to tbe Bhil eod Bhilale 
tribee. ABOtber6 7percecitbek«| in various 
scheduled cealee. Tbe small ooa*adivesi 
populaiion bcludee Bohn Mualima and 
Buies, who tend to be traders aod 
money lenders, at^ Rajputs, hstee ccouiterce 
is dominated by oai»*edivesie. so is the stale 
admifliairation; generally, ediveais are 
employed only in a few petty poets. There 
ia asharp social divide berweenadivasis and 
non*adivasiA (loeally tailed 'bexaarias* or 
people of ihe town, by tbe adivaais). with 
Ihe latter legarding the former as savage, 
backward, and contemptible. 

ihahua district is counted amoog (be 
poorest districit of Indie, end moat of the 
population of Alirej pm fells well below tbe 
poverty line Almoei ell the people of 
Alirajpur make tbeir living from the lend. 
Eigb(y*tbree pa cent of adult workers 
cultivate ihcir own lead, aed aa otfa er 8 per 
cent work as agricultural labourers. Peo^ 
mainly grow maize, jowar (aorghum) and 
bajra (pearl nullet) end aoveruJ kinds of 
pulses. While (be cereals are intended for 
self-consumption, some pert of the pulses 
may be sold. Oilseeds such ea groondaut ead 
sesame m prunerily grown for sale. Small 
queatitite ^ coarse ceceeli such as *badi' 
{SeUtriaiSalicaB^aitv orfoK-UilmilleOead 
‘betti' (h)chui«c/onrotour).rilreoops like 
man bonp and *bbend' {Vnm iebsta). end 
several kinds of fruits aad vegetables are 
also grown for osm use. Ahbou^ p40pk 
grow as meay as 20 different crops. 
a^Ku kwil gniAicti viiy te lowdoe loikel^ 
soils and lu^rcdktable raias. Only 8 per 
cent of tbe total cuittvaied area of fbebua 
disthet is irrigtfed. Out of (he district's total 
of 97,674 agikuttunl b^inp. 91.507 
holdiap (93.6 percent) oe classified by the 
goverunent as iBecooaaic. 

Sinee dMtf kgallaaAoUmgsse maginaL 
people rely as much oa liveslock and the 
forest to suRlaBi Ibmaelvee. Aceees to the 
forest enables edivaiia b ova large bards 
of Uv ee tock that would be iatpoasible lo 
mamUai otbcrwiae, Baddeeke^^dnugbt 
aoimals to work Ibe had. most bousaboMs 
have el least oee cow end aevere] goats. The 
bmur-off ediveais keep buffaloee aad large 
balds of goats. Goats «e dm preferred form 
of livtetwk in Altfafpur, jiak as tbey are 
preferred by poor people everywhere for 


them Mity to thrive oo toy-qBilby fbiJdW’ 
ad for tbe compMiv^y temO itrreetnMot 
that (heirpurchase enuili [So^ 1994:1 tf]. 
While tb^ »little aignificafttdtfferwilimimi 
in tbe stxe of legal Undboldiogs emouf 
ad ivasia. tbe size of livestock beids teadaib 
vary quhe a biL Thus relative weallhii 
dependenton (be nuaiberofcalde. goats all 
hens that a family owns. Villages wban 
nearby foreau provide pUnUful fodda tthp 
Id tiveetockftcanleu endowed viUegdl 
for part of tbe year, in exebage for scab 
caab or agricultural produce end the 
to the madure. 

DoKNomtenoN PoaBrr 

As Importat as legal lad and liveslock 
is ibe forest. Alibougb (be foreets of Alira^tt 
have been written off by the expens ae 
highly degraded, and indeed, crown densliy 
is 40 per cent or lesi. Ibey still manege to 
sustain (he tribal economy in a surpriilag 
variety of ways. Id one village alone, people 
eeiily tdeatified 150 different tree speciea 
and described their different uses. Through 
tbe leisooiof the year, the cycle of coJkecliog 
various forect produce marcbes along with 
the cycle of agriculture (Bavisker 1994). 
AdivasihomeM.coruitiucied entirely ofleak, 
bamboo a<J 'aja'. with flooreuf paked 
mud ad cowdung. are in a way simply the 
forest trensformed. . 

Tbe forest is the source of much more tha 
bouw'buildiag material; fudda. fuel, fibre, 
fruit, medicines and edible gums figure 
among items (oo numerous to list here. To 
name only flveof the most impnnant specia: 
bamboo is woveo into baskets.some of (hem 
four feet btgb ad equally wide (o store 
grain; arrows end bws ire made from 
bamboo as are ftshmg traps ad brooms ad 
ae handles; strips of bamboo line the roof 
a tbal baked clay li les can rest on (hem. Tbe 
flowen of (he *muhde\' tbe tree prized 
above ell otben. ere eaten u well u dried 
and distilled for liquor , tbe fruit is pressed 
for oil. 'Anja' (/fa^tedbobvimo} yields 
e fibre (bet is used to make rope: its wood 
is hunt as well u used for making cots; its 
leaves ere eaten by goats. Then there is 
’temru’ (DiospyrtumeianoxyUm): its leaves 
are rolled to bold tobacco end smoked as 
bidU, iu fniit eaten, its wood used to make 
C4fis. Roally. leak is used to make eil 
agriculUiral unplemeols—ploughs, hoes, 
rakes—drums end kitchen uteoi Us; i Is wood 
is burnt: its large leaves are used to rndta 
pakages for storing dried chillies or 
grouodnuht. 

Tbe continuity between Uia forest, animal 
husbandry and cultivation is reheremd 
ibrougb rituals that seek to control and 
maftage nature. Jus tea there are proacriptxM 
against ccnsumini certain aopi duritif 
‘^eumaia' (tbe icmoo of (he raioa). Ibcctf 
are taboos rixwt cutting green fodda apf 



' leiive* frum Am fon^i dorinf (W t me 

'fletKiri' Only wbes (he jod* beve been 
prupifi'*rcJ ifter the rtioc cen (he&e 
prodiicu l>e u>ed. In the 'geyeot*. (be 
Bbilala »ime of i;rue(iurt< leek uul 'pahil' 
(tlentfelled 'khakie’.BuCMmofKTj^nvw) 
ere ak crucial ie Ihe myih ea ia jowar 
(torghum) fBavi>ik«r 19SH1. 

Acc«i»'« to the fiicoii cnablea mUvwik of 
AUrajpur i<i hold ihuir own cconocnicaliy. 
Whai IK c loKK ificd m vetrimcai lerminology 
ta fninor birv^l produce* N on inicgmJ 
or whui they live on Sexides »elf* 
ciMiKUDipi lofl ncu<fti. they Credc toreatproduec 
along wi ih some of 11 w ir Agnculmrc produce 
for incichaiuliKv Kuch w clolh. jewellery, 
iron implemenu Ajid Kill. And in years when 
the flunh fail, the forest ih refuge, ibey cut 
wixai for »ule in the market. As one Jkdivtki 
obMfved, "duKng the drought, the fon^l is 
our moneyfendcr*'. Whereas peitplc frvm 
other drnughMiricken arcaa eie forced to 
in ignlc in watch of a livclihoixi. (hv adi vaaix 
of Atiraipur who etill have accou. Ui the 
foruKi mnn ago to stive i>fr s larval ion and 
avoid mlgraiton hy Kclling forest produce. 
During a paxiicularly lean kummoi, when 
asked why he and his fclhiw*villagers had 
ootAiigraicd tor maadoon' (wage labour), 
one Bhilula man replied, '’wc are doing 
rhgek kt lucdrton right here*' Thai is, 
viHugers survived hycollccung and aclhng 
ihu aromatic roKin exuded from the 'halai' 
dec (Bc^wellUi attraia) 

Hw moKi coniruvendal use nf (he forest 
by adivasi^ ih not w<x)d cutting, grazing or 
conecling forest poduce (even diougb all 
lheN« praclH cs are h| umed for destroy ing the 
foroaO, it is 'nevad The woid *oevad* 
lilflially means *ncw field', or places ihai 
have been c1i,iarul and made suiuMc for 
culUvation. However, now it is used only 
to refer to encroached fields. There arc two 
kinds i4 *ncvad**«revenue and forest, 
depending on which department happens to 
own Ihe land encroacJiedupon. In Alir^pur. 
forest Revad'isbyfarthemoreconteniimis 
category. The at alwlics about *oevad' speak 
for (hemHclvcs* Ihe claims submitted in 
Sondwa revealed that each household 
cultivated *nvvad* bi>Ulinga that were three 
to 10 times larger than its legal holdings. 
Since the si/cof legal tuddings is loo small 
for subsUlcnce. it becomes imperative lo 
supplement diem with 'nevad* cultivation. 
'Hevad' liclds tend to be liny palchea of 
cleaied forest, usual! y discradly lucked away 
m the high hilk. 'na: land ugcoeral ly aloptng. 
with thin soils that are easi ly washed away. 
But despilt Hs drawbacks, this t^H keeps 
^ adivas j eeoogmy of Al iiaipur on its feel. 

CoMULT Qwm Foomr 

Since 'nevad* iscnjcialforadivasisurvivaJ. 
any attampi made by the stale lo slop H 
evokes inunediaie and iirocig Raoions. 



Bvecy tilCfto feeatt depMBnf baa Vaed 
kjrapoBMfb *aevad' Mds.tlhaaeiwauBlBnd 
wideapreatf RstietiDce. Adivasis mfuse to 
suntndar their 'nevad* bocauae docog ao 
woukIdiRBtly ihreaMD (bearli velibood. ThBy 
have made f^ueol repmeoiaticos lo the 
wUninisvatkin loaertkiheir claim sibrougb 
oegodabon. hut iboe baa been no positive 
reapooae In ibcir call for a dialogue. Tlic 
forest deparlflieah on its pM, bm nrely ned 
to find an saleable soiiitkio to this confl kt.^ 
pRlemag to eoforee ila claim wilh (he 
uniUleral uae of force. Mud conftooUlioos 
have been sparkedofTwfaMfoMd^aRmew 
puiiKs have suddenly descended on vi area 
and started digging CFTs (CaflJe Proof 
Trenches). aiteoipliAg to cordon off an area 
dial may include grazing lands as well as 
*Mved' ficlih. Such an incident occurred in 
March 1991 in Kiti village when ibe poine 
fired lo disperse assembled villagers from 
Kill. Keldi and Vakner. who bad been 
peacefully resisting CPT wock.* In another 
insiance, furcsi guards came wiih a herd of 
vail Ic and >ctihcm lograzeon naoduig crops 
in *n<vad' fields that belonged to Seoitani 
village HI August 1993. Very ufteu, the 
foi chI Uepertment pnmtkes a cuofronuimo 
by bciUng ii« lahnmeri to digging Ih^k in 
(Ik middle of'nevad* fields, oaicnsihly for 
planting trees, as was duoe in Pujara ki 
Chaukt village. Since ihis wotfc can never 
have IncalaiHJpouCkjA, the foveai dep«vnen 1 
hnogi UI labiMrera tmm distant villages 
under heavy police escort. In the inslances 
when (he foreirt departmcoi's aiicmpts to 
rwlaim 'nevad'have led to mtaltaliontni he 
form of villageri (hrx>wiogs(ociee» ilia ervis 
ha^ been previpiuied preclaely bectuao of 
the nUUi't use of locce al the very ouUet * 

U rauki he noted that, while enclosure ik 
justified on sound groonds from the 
viewpoint of coTMervahoa. ¥ 12.11 allows ihe 
forest to regenerate through protection and 
tree plaoiaiion. in practice enclosures made 
by the forest depanment rarely echkve ihis 
laudable obkeUw. Deqitta curdonsig off 
ibe forcki sad relaled measures like 
conTisvaung Uvcsiock fouod graaing in (be 
forest and fining (resfinipra. the runiva] 
rate ui planted saplings In 0901 areas is so 
abysmal ihai il is difficult 10 discern the 
difference betwem the degraded forest and 
iheeacloMd poilsoii whkdthas had Ihaheoefrt 
of Ihe forest depanoiem’ a miaulTatwas. We 
jdiafl disouss the rewocK for Ihk faikve I aier. 

Beside* (be vk 4 cK mass confhmtalions 
that have occuRcd u village* like KiU. 
Senlani, Pu|ara ki Cbauki. Umralh. 
Khodamba and so 00 . the conflict over the 
forest has also been a ceaseless war of 
.anritioa. by which the forestdqiartjnentbas 
tried fe> lerrorise adivain iiin auhmlaskid, 
Ai mcotkmcd earikr, tte/legal weapeos 
used include kbgattCB and ccaJ^scatioo. Ibe 
forest d^artmeoi has ragisuged ibousinds 
of caaes, Duay of them on tnaiped up 


kws. Tbis has ir^i^peapfo D« we«^ 
round of viaili to (be p^ca lodc-ep «d th 
coot. Tbs btfesemeoi aad the aspenn 
entailed are considembie. t^ople also rial 
getting their liveatockronAacaied andbavi 
to pay lo get them back. If a pair cd buUocki 
•re con^fcaled at (be dme of plnughini 
during the crucial tgricul tural sa won, it oai 
oipple an adivaai household's kgricuKum 
procpects for (he entiR year. If these fores 
offences are a measuie, than almost ever] 
adivati in Alirajpur is a criminal seven 
limes over. 

More often than not the meuu used b] 
the fotest department sgainHt adivaai ■ an 
illegal. Villagers recount stories of th( 
beadAga (hat they suffered in the hands o 
furest guards. Tbey Rincmber limeK whei 
the 'nakedar* or deputy ranger would enle 
Iheir village and older ibal sevcnil hen h< 
slaughtered and a feast of chicken ant 
* puuiia * (bread cooked iKlween leave s) nm 
*mulKla' liquor be nerved fiv Ihe plusstin 
oftheofncerti. Karlier. foRsl gusrdt wuul< 
si mply demand and rec c ive a Ixnilc < *f ghvi 
or h Irag of gruundniil; no one darud rvsiKi 
When called upon, an sdlvwi had to jhi 
aside bis work and escort the Inrest officia 
Ui the next village, carrying his hag forhim 
And a umsta nl aecKimpan up en l Ui sI 11 hvsi 
demands were the monetary Imhes thn 
villagera had to pay to persuade tlie fores 
dcpaiiment to look the other way. 

Since 19K1, the forcKiilepartmenl'k abiUt] 
lo gel away wil h su ch bl atant ahukc ol powe 
has been sharply vuriailed. A trade univi 
ealled Khedut Ma/door Cheina Sangail 
(OrgnnUation for ibc ConiiciouKncRB o 
PeoK ants and Workerv) hasmohilisedadIvaKi' 
io about 95 villager (o colkicCively fight fo 
Ihuir rights to Ihe forest When Uie.Ssngotl 
has sent reprexeniaiion** asking tb< 
edninistratiun to negotiate a resolution fo 
the 'Dcvad' issue, it han been rebuked. Sine< 
then. Ibe Saugath has bad to adopi mon 
BggieMive taciice I ike mass demonstntions 
buoger strikes, and the ohatmetion of forest 
lelaSed work.’Tbese ha wsucceeded inputting 
in an end to nme of the excesses of the fores 
department, such as (he petty violence ac< 
ccvruptkm. The Smigatb* s work is notdefioei 
by defending 'nevad*; ilx objective is du 
wider cause of empowering adi vasis in Ihei 
struggle lo live wlib dignity, without beiD{ 
explofled and cheated, with coolrol over Ok 
resources and proceues that so vitally affec 
them. To this end. the Sangath has vied tc 
work on several fronts—from organising 1 
co-op«mtive ohop. teaching Uteracy to Bbll 
and Bhilali, in initiating a soil and watco 
conservation programme, (o generally 
strengthening adlvasis' ability in iiaad uj 
for (heir rigbtt. For its troubka. the Sangatl 
baa been frequently called 'naiabta'. ib< 

moat leceMsiA-divisicnai magfaikate (SDM! 
in AltrajpUT going ao far aa to propose ibt 
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iMiwitittf ^ 
ujUUU outfit tAftiquandUif u vaiuntiry 
ortm^tioB'' [Pitibdt 1994:10J. For (be 
moat pert, the locel ftdDUoiKretioQ bu 
cboteo lotretlllM iBobUtfetian erousd the 
forest riihta issue es i lew eod order 
problein. to be suppressed by xDeens of 
stete violeoce. 


I^UML Oivaonarr w AiJiAM 


A few Mfanukisvstors, turnover, beve 
peiccived tbs links between d>e issue of 
fortet riibta end the ccadition of edivesis 
in general. ReelUIng &e unmense berdihip 
enteikd if sdivssis were forced to give vp 
fleved'. different edaxioistrslors htve 
initieled different sebemes, sU of (beai 
ttltimMely driven by the logic of gettiag 
edivesis out of the foresL Eecb SDM or 
districr collector bee his pet prefects lor 
tribal developcBcnt. While e^ SDM usueUy 
msiieges to finuh ccDsiructing themertdetory 
founUun in Aiiri^pur town during his teourt. 
ibe dsvelopneot ptogrtnunes stay betf•done, 
only to lenguish end die during the leign ot 
the next SDM. Souse prujects are wacky in 
(he extreme. One SI>M proposed cusierd 
apple cultivation on 'neved* land m (he 
peniwea for edivui poverty, much in (be 
meniwr of Merle Anuunette idling the 
peasants to eat cake. Wbee people harely 
manage to grow enough gram to see (hem 
through the year. U» expect them to switch 
lo a highly perishable luxury crop, in a place 
where mfrasirvcturc for transport and 
marketing is pr^Ucally non existant. is a 
ludicrous idea. 

The lure of lucrative markeis beckoning 
enticingly from adintance works apowerful 
magic on administrators, most ^ whose 
schemes focus on getting adivtsla fujiber 
integrated into tbe market. Instead of 
strengthening (heir naturalresoorce base or 
improving (beit access to basic servkea such 
as health, education or drinking water, 
govemmeni sebemes tend to prefer giving 
a onc'iune subsidised cosnmercia] asset— 
amilcbCQW((heMadbuban acbeme^atnick 
((be Rafiatf scheme), which is supposed to 
generate Income. In keeping with a view of 
life seen from the front seal of a Maruti 
Gypsy, (he last S DM’s pet poject wu toad 
improvement, in 1994, tbe state govenuneat 
stneXiooed RsZ06oore wider (be Innovatxye 
is wabar Rozgaar Yojana scbeoie for a yeai* 
long project thaiconcentrsied on helping 12 
villages in (be Alirajpur are*. Of this. Rs 
1.22 ctoft (59 per cent) was allocmed for 
road cooatruedoD; Ra 0.3 croio (t4J per 
cent) fw aducatioB (conairacdBg two acb^ 
and three bosid buildinp); Rs 0.21 croce 
(13 percent) foraoiJ end waterconecryabOK 
and (be rent for bee](b cover and drinkiiig 
water [Ptdiak 19941. This aUoeaium of buds 
waa luctiofied for a ichMiui intended m 
lenanieamployiMBd Of cowee. sopleymg 


peepie bbaild rDadebesaMo* beenetiae- 
hoBOttfed device in drought‘relief 
prognounee. However, ntUe road wests 
provide dkort-tson employmeot they do 
little to adttess the root cauaes c4 poveity 
and (BciBployme&L Sach omoey could be 
used much toon inductively soil and 
water conaemtioQ acbeaes whicb have the 
pottBCi*l lo create kag-ierm em^oymeat 
and iacana, uaiag local rMourcee. But (be 
SDM*s expert cpmiea on people' sprweitiea. 
and his preaenpUon. grevaila over ibe 
dtisuoda of (be people themselves. 

In a way. loed buihling fulfils a aociaJ 
need, itself a ponrsqocwrr of pov er ty in 
Alirajpur. Roeds facilitate aigreiion out of 
the are*. Aa tbe silaaticii of adivaaia 
deterioralea. their migration to urban 
cooatructioo aiies and agricttltural fields in 
oetgbbomng Gujarat has bereaaed. Tbe 
SDM* a prajevi psupoeal says aa much . *^nK 
common feeling wm that with a good road, 
public transport wuuld inoeaae and people 
couU go out vf the efM foe tmphymerU. 
as well m take Ibeirmeagia oportabkrwplus 
owiaide" [Prnhak 1994:9; empbasU added |. 
In tbe abmee of adequate state iAvtsimenl 
for making the Alirajpur agricultural 
ecuncany more productive, adivaeis have no 
racourae but (o labow elKWbare. In (be 
sueuner. in soOK pwis of AUrajpur Ibat do 
pot have access to forests, entire villages 
may be found deserted but for a few eldcrty 
pe<^. B hill and B hilalas bava trnditiooaUy 
migrated dwing limes of famisie: but now 
(bey migrate every year, in much larger 
numbers. traveUing further and staying away 
kwger. Suiembaldevelopacat progr a mmes 
have nut helped diem nwive; 'nevad' has. 

IV 

Stntn MaAsgeaMit ot FemI 

Whenibeadminirtratioo blames adivasii 
for destroying the focest through practices 
like 'oevad* and tries aaskhsouaty to stop 
them, il chooses to ignera da own record of 
forest degr»la(ioo. AU. over lodia^ (be 
gqvwwnemhMcraiinufidihnrokmialpolky 
of auoaging tbe forest for maniausmg its 
own sbort'teriD profits, wilbout reapeciing 
tbe rights of locd coeanMUiiiBs to use (ba 
fevesu for subsistence fOadgU tod Ouha 
1992]. In Alirajpur. coauDereialisacioo of 
ibeforeatstarted alW 1M9, wbao tba^aincely 
state of Alirajpur. ruled by Rajpuu, was 
placed ^uodtf (be stycrin te odence* of a 
BrilUb Potitkaf AgaoL Before (bat. (befcceet 
was left (odv a^varis. Astbe (enn 'nevad' 
(lit«e«Uy *Bew field*) indieMea. edivesis in 
Alirajpur seem to have been shifting 
cttkivttcrs adw ware free to move from CAe 
pface in tbe forest to aootber. As long as they 
fulfilled Ibeir obUgadoe of bee labov for 
di eiri«» l a nd pniduptbMftatf4 ( TsIfT ritt i ^ 
as a fuad rats per pioqghX (bey could use 
tbe fetam formeetmg Ibeh mbaiMMeMeds. 


Ammd ISTB, ndjvcQiwme *BQOO«|a4' 
lo stop *dalua' (shiAng cultivafieu) and 
aedk down. Ouba and O^gil obeerve Biat 
“...alaoei without exception, coloulal. 
admioistraion viewed [sbiftingcultivaiioQ) 
with disfavour as a primitive aa^ 
unremuncrative form of agricultise ki, 
comparison with pluugb cuiUvatiou. ' 
UduMced both by ttia agricvilturalrevehdiea 
in Eurc^ and the revenue-generating ' 
possibilities of intenjive (as opposed to 
exieuaivc) forms of cultivation, offidai 
bostility to [shifting culUvation) gamed m 
added impetus with tbe cornmerctaliaatiou 
of (M forest. Uka tbeir counterparts in other 
parts of tbe globe. British foreaton held 
[■bifting cuiUvalionl (o be (be most 
destructive of all practices for tbe forest, not 
(be least because II competed with bmber 
operatioQs** |Ouba and Oadgil 19S9;152). 

Bartkrtbsre bad been noclwdcmarcBtloo 
beiwesn revenue and forest land aad 
administration of both waa vested in tbe 
same official. Within the jurisdiction of his 
village, (be headman gave permission for 
expanding culUvaiion With the tightening 
ofcokmial rule, tbe authority of tbe headman 
to permit fresb cleann gs lo (he forest cams 
lobe abrogated aad was instead vested with 
' state officials [Na(b 1960:27). In (be process, 
property rigbu were sharply re^ fined. 
However, in tbe more remote pans of 
Alir^pur. such as Malta vad. customary rigbU 
cootinued to bs respected, lbs ruggedoMJ 
of tbs lemin and (be absence of roads limited 
(he oxieat to which forests could be exploUed 
for (imbar. As long as ibs state received Ux 
due. toe tbakw tuned t blind eye to 'nevad*. 
Ibe expansion of culUvation. Wi(houi 
cniBpmitiiin from largs'scale staiO’SponKeed 
deforestation and (be pressure of iocreasiog 
population density, 'nevad’ could remain 
politically and ecologically (t^erabk. I( must 
be ec^asised. though, (hat ALir^ur was 
unusu^ in its geographic isolaUofl wtricb 
insulated it for alotosi 100 yean from the 
widespread conunodificition of (he forest 
that occurred around (bis time. 

Fmm being an intrinsic part of peasant 
agrkuluire. forests came to be inserted into 
a commercial economy which sharply 
undermined (be ecological basis of 
subsistence agriculture, bunting and 
gathering. While adivasis were being 
increasingly excluded from the forest and 

tbeiicustomary use ri^ts reaincted, m most 
places this was not justified by the Bfitifl| 
00 grounds of environntgnul protection, for 
no policy of cooservrtioa was instituted. 

1 vres leased to eooiraeion whose 
activities (ureed vast tracts of forest into 
semi'harren land [ Aurora 1972' 87 {. Indian 
teak wu extensively used in ihip'building 
for the loy il navy in toe Anglo'French win 
of tbeearfy 19tb ctnuiy ai>d by (he marebaK 
ships in tbe later period of maritime 
expaosicA, u a substitute for tbe deplfeted 
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oitk foR«tt of KngUod Aod Irejind fOoht 
and 19K9:1 451. Hm expanvmt of the 

rai (ways (1870-1910) for the movement of 
troops and trade in ibe subconttaeet also 
re:(ulied in widespread destnicUoo of (he 
forestk for mcQufacluring sicepm. The 
Bnlish 'RRcrvallon' orihcforeals for (heir 
own utte resulted in large'ScalefelLingio (his 
region hm. In the summer of 1877. *lhiiugb 
(he j Narmsde] was unusually low. a flodlla 
of ^5 lugs and 6.000 raOera was. after a 
month * s passage, safely and wiU»u( tncidcni 
floa(ed from (he ia>Tlb-fiasi of Ahrani (o 
Broach (Bbaruchl. where it fe(cbcd mc^e 
thm three (imos i he amouni i|>eAt on fe 11 ing. 
dragging, afldlV>a(ing irdown'’ | KO1880:91, 

U nder (he B ridsh. laod was su rveyed and 
new lax rales fixed un (he hasia of si/c and 
qu ahiy of landholding, nui pc r «gh or un 
the l>asiR uf uhihty lopay as hJkl earlier hcen 
the case. As a result, state receipts from land 
revenue went up by 80 per cent. Colonial 
effurts to survey and enumerale, oalensihly 
lu aid govemimec. inv ari ahly craled up 

In (heir miMMtsry edvaniage as well The 
stloiihiairiUois made strenuous efforts to 
know in order to tax and take away; only 
vociferous olifccncnsfnvn the piipulace held 
(be m ill check. I n Aliraj pur. to ih i< end. the 
Native Superinlcndcni wnse (hat. .1 am 
of the opinion that all (he Mangue l.tfr| and 
Mowa trees within the Rajporc state should 
be enumerated and registciud in a Budt. 
which will prove of service when some 
dixpuies anac shout possession. Also, it is 
possible, when all the trees have l)een 
enumerated, ihataux. which will be deemed 
fit, may he levied” INAJ' 18701. 

With this view, measures were adopted 
1 o ascertain the total number of irees. hut 
the woik was sl<>f|>cd when the Rheel 
Agent wjs informed of ihe cultivalorv* 
'displeasure*. Tlw supcrinlendeni wvni un 
dismixslvely, 'Xlii iluA, I minutely inquired 
into the mat Icr and ini i irmed Capta in Csdvll 
(hul (hey were not at al I diapi eased on «.ccsjni 
of llw trees, ^mly (hey bad entertained a 
doubt which was removed hy discimlinuing 
the enumeration mcasunsa But it is usual 
that the cultivators grumble and murmur at 
every new arrangement'* (NAl* 1870|. 
Similarly, a list of aKnit a 100 local ireer 
andlhcirvariiHisuses was prepared in 1894 
with a viewtotheircommercialcxp^tation 
[NAP 18941 

The methodical mapping of tribal 
reaourecs'^c enumcmlionuf (heflora and 
iU conaequeut exploilstinn. end the 
system atic shi ft to monetary taxat ioa which 
cummercialii^d agricullure^—rcmlied lu 
etuirmoux deforestation and soil erosion, 
affecting pci>pja'a ability to provision 
(bcmMelves un (hair own. The crushing 
pincem ot the lUto’a revenue exactions aod 
the derdeduD of natural rexi>u(vesmuBi have 
made aurvivi] even more precariour than 
Ofuat, nacesaitarini seasonal migratiofi lo 


dta fk^of Onjant. Niaar aid tbnTapti 
valley inyaev when famine ftafted (be land. 

kMie^. Ote ody historical evidaoca 

is (he immediate and caunnous increase 
ragistered in the ataia‘a mcente. mainly froot 
land revenue, excise does and forvsu. 
Statikiics for Alirajpuraiais'a nxcipti fkoot 
1901 02 lo I937-38 show a thfee-fold rise 
hi Idal It vaane over a period when the rupee 
did not change sigBiTieantly in value. Land 
revenue grew fn«i Rj 31.000 in 1901-02 
to Ks 2.41.840 in 1937-38. $n increase of 
635 per cent iaxciae recetpis rose from Rs 
16.000 fo Rt 37.821. an iftcitase of234 per 
crot Over (be same period, the forest 
d^wunentregiaicml dte greaiestriK. nainly 
from massive defortstatioD and the sale <»f 
limber; while it bad generaced Ks 1 l.dOOin 
1901 02. in 1937-38 it produced Rx 
1. 13 JM—an inotaac of 1.032 per cent. 
Hxpendituie sisiemcnu thiiw dial a giuxl 
third i4 lb IS revenue wetH to the miu nlenana: 
and expansion of police and revenue 
cullectinn agencies jAunira 1972*82|. 

The doffl isance of cunmerte and cultmial 
edm in ixlrelion over the Inbal binteriaml was 
spaiially tvpreseniul by the emergence of 
Uiwflx al traces where 'haalt* (weekly 
markets) vrert held Accivdingloliadcrsin 
Valpur and Chhaktab (towns in Alimipur 
tehsi I). (he insiilulionofthe Wl' has exkaed 
since known times, but all (he i^rcseni 
pernuinerK (raders arc imaiigniMs who settle J 
there four or five genoaiicms ago (Aunwa 
1972:69). The 'bast’ metamurf^««d into 
small towns which were localions of 
instiluUonx of political authnniy as well as 
points in Ibe Irade of fvoducc. Ihexc Uiwns 
hcrved as nudes wbich channelled rcgi^«al 
surplus inio a oatmnal market. hjrc»i piodubc 
<uch as timber, lac. mahua flowers, fur 
example, would go Mm the 'haal* ' 1 o 
|)ohad tPanch M^ls) and KukshifDbar). 
(he nearest foreign markets” [l.uard 
1908.604I. 

Alter 1947. when India became free. Ibe 
kingdom of Aliraipur merged with 
independent India » a constituent of tbe 
Slate of Madhya Bharat. Jbahua d iMricl wax 
cniwiiluied in 1949 and AbrijpurhecaOK a 
lebiil within il. Almoal Ihe first aul of (be 
new ragime wax to order a detailed land 
survey bir pennaneot seflleoKiiL Titles to 
land were issued, soil types were assessed, 
and regular rales oTbod revenue were Taed. 
Korthe adi vasis. land aetdcmenl was simply 
land alienstioA bnumerilign kR out many 
'oevad' holthngs. either because they were 
too high up in tbe bi lb for survey ora tocbeck 
cotnfretably. labvceuAe Iheir adivaai (nvosra 
had not paid adequate htibps lo the patvari 
Other adivui rights lo (IW f^xt were also 
cunaikd, leaving only united righbi of 
usufruct which were channelled through 
'n isiar' depots nia by the forest departmoni. 
Thus ailivaiis were stqtpoaed to approach 


8te fonat'dqiiriaiaac fer Mr Mrt 
Instead of gotof dbncily lo (he fbfact. 

Wiih tf»e puaing of power into (he bands 
of (he Congrees aationaliats after mde- 
pendence, (he aUte embarked upon (he 
project of 'development'. The independent 
state's agenda of progresi called for 
acceiented induatriaSisatioo arri mrdemiaa- 
tion together with a populist *Nve|fart' 
eonponent io (he form of aab-pover^ 
programmes. Tbe state was charged by (he 
CocutitotioEi to ^'proCBote with special care 
tbe educational and economic interests of 
tbe weaker teclimu of ihe people, and in 
particular, of tbe scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, and (to) protect Ihemfrom 
social intustkeami all forms of exploitation” 
(OOl 1978:4). 

To this end, Jhahui district was declared 
a acbedufed area in 1980. and Bhih and 
Bhilalas were classifiad a« scheduled tribex 
by 1986 INCAER 1963:1911 Welfare 
mcMurex such as ashrams (residential 
scbtxdx). income generaiiun schemes such 
as (he Integrated Rural Development 
Prugramme (IRDP). and government- 
cuntroUed awiperaii ve xcicietiex werestaried. 
However, mewt government programmes 
C4>nxisiecl of handouix m limes of disiress. 
especially during drought, which I'ailed to 
address the underlying ceuses of adivasi 
impoverishment. Tkihal rights to the foront 
remained unrecognised; (heir c^mtinucd 
alienation from (he land base upon which 
they depended for susten ance prec luded any 
opponunity Idr genuine gains in power and 
pruxpenly. 

This IK ihit surpruing when we examine 
the overal 1 framework of (he n abonal policy 
for irihal areas and tribal communii i es in I he 
country. According to tbe Report of the 
Naliimal C4nincil of Applied Hconomic 
Research, the aim of the policy 

IS loimcgrnie the tribal cummunilies whhin 
I he hndy politic of (hr natio n, *rhis is xoug hi 
lobe achievedihreugh raising the sundurd 
of living in the tribal areas lo lhat in ibi 
rural ureas of ihe country. Since the inbal 
areas are exceptionally backward and 
pnmiiive, welfare of the people living 
iberein is soughi lo be achieved through 
some measures o( prolectioa during the 
next 20 yean. Tliis proicciiop ii in respect 
of scau in parliameni aad legislatures, 
reaervaiton in services of all types and 
categoHck, educaiioaal hroefitx and 
economic pmiection. Tbe aim of ihe 
government is to level up the iribal 
communities withmn unduly damaging 
tbeir social utuciure or interfering wlih 
Ihe way of tbeir Uves (NCAER I963:vi|. 

To Ibis M8y end, 

lop priority has Heeo given to a p rogramma 
of rapid industriallaaiioD and exieiulon of 
meaos of comaiuatcaiinn to (he most 
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ii w tbfi devBl«|imflii( of t*od iad 
•fricolmo ilDoe wUI am bt idc^ia for 
the nbobiUucioa of U» tribal ea Biauiiiiies. 
A|rievlnjral laiulii imtofficiesi aad canooc 
aerve the naadi uf evea half the tribal 
population of the Aaie. FoRuoaicly. iSte 
ihbal arcaa of the Male are rich in iaduMcul 
aod power pMiDtral. There ii nb reason 
why In the wider ivereic of the nation and 
in the Uinf-term imereic of (he (rihals 
ibemiclven. InduMrirs should aoi be 
developed and locuJjaed in irib^ areas 
iNCAliR 

In ihe' wider iaiaraatji of UwDaiion'. the stale 
hat aivrcised iu prcrof alive of claiminf 
cmineAl domuitv^Ahe (realer |ood of the 
pcopk^to pro cmpi rosourcBS for luelf. 
Yet (be pursuit of ibese policies has hnniihl 
About rapid expkrilalionof natural resi'unxs 
in tribal Hreas, violuiing the iniarosis <if 
(UsposNCNned adivHHis Between |V5I and 
1976,4.79.100 b a o| forot.t were lost (■> nver 
valley proiecls. nncl aiuUhor 1.27.200 ha h) 
establish industries [Oadpil and Ouha 
IW2.1961 The vohimal pulicy of Vwnufk 
fiiruHiry’ hns become even m^ire profjiaKk 
aflcr independence as indusiriaUlemand f<v 
w^xtd has escalated* In Madhy«k Pradesh, 
(he hlalu povcminenl rrcrnlly anin'iuncwl 
(hal ii will tiiin over depinJed foiest land 
to pnvalc I nJuKiry for pi anlinp trues fur their 
awn Uhc. Ii is vnrlj known that it \% primanly 
(he rural pcK)| whodciwiid iX) these degraded 
currunoas for fixklcr and fuel |Ji>dhs 1Y94), 
Their replaccmeni hy pnvoic lunbcr and 
'«<iriwaod plantotiiws will further reduce 
viliacet*’ oicesK Ui iCMKirees csseniial fiir 
Hurv IV aI. Hic itccrieraintn ol extraeiHW has 
heun inAivhed by ihe expansion of 
admulotraliVi; wafltrol lo fuillwt restrict 
lulivasi u««ol Ihe land iiihI theforusl These 
repulaiions have become (he sourve of a 
steady stream i>r reaiuneraik>n tor petty 
officiaU who hiowhfel adivasis wlio break 
the kw in(<i the submission of bribes and 
'gifts' of omission. Meanwhile the forcal 
deparlmenl, legendary in its uirruplion. 
ei>lludeK with lunber merehanisui decimate 
the forest. 

FoKorr MANAGGMeKT Today 

Aurora quotes the adminiatrilive report of 
Aliraj pur Slate fer 1939-40 which states ihal 
“abcHit half the area of the stale is under 
forests, ofwbKh 2R9«|uarc miles is reserved 
forest and 149 iH|uare miles is unreserved 
forest" [Aurora 1972:3 9|.Bu(even in 1939. 
much of ibis forest had been degraded due 
to limberextrietion by the foresideparimcnt. 
Since 1939. further areas were felkd for 
timber as well as cleared for agricuhure. The 
h istoiy of A lirajpur shows that forests were 
used primarily by (be state to geoeraterevenue 
for iualf; an nrian talion that is rtflacted i n 
preaeDt'day maDagement practices aa well. 


By meibag ibebcM fofWtB forcMKMma) 
timber, (ha forest deparlmoothm cloaedofF 
localpoopk's aecm to (be foieai for meeting 
Ebair suliautence needs. TTie vtOage forests 
and pHSlurvs dial would ocbervlse have met 
some of people's needs were anyway cither 
dcsttvyed or classified as reaerved. In this 
eyay, iheivobkmof'biolic interference* U 
a crealioA of the maoageoient strategy 
adopted hy the forest department wbi^ 
focuses nn growing uniform crop aad age 
timberfureats AsMNBucheitpliuiu.*‘H^ 
Ibeloresls cunsktedof the mixture designed 
by naim. with ground fVn serving the 
needs c4 cattle, the lower and middle storeys 
servmi the rwedi of the people bi the maner 
of fuel and Umber and Ibe Upper storey 
serving buth unvironmantal requirements 
■od timber ncesh. even hioUc intsmniion 
would have c au<cd only a minimal damage 
Ui the foresu" IBueb 1991:391. 

The mandate of 'eovirtmmcnitl 
conservation' h4» been given into (be hands 
ofn liureauerakyrbac has so far managed the 
forest fiv pti'fii, both jxihlic and pefNonsl. 
It IS iktw cspei led that I urest ofTtciah. who 
have so lai only been trained lo muaMire 
diameter at breast height (DBH) and 
deiemune if a ii vc iv ready for fc I ling »>r not. 
will Ik eumpclcnt judges of (he ectdikgkal 
'cuirying kapji.iiy' of the forest. The 
oricniaikut^d the loresi dcpanoient hasl>cen 
to Walds ni n i l^uln expltritalioa uf the loresi; 
there has iKcn no evidence so far (hat (he 
rore>.t tkponm vot has i be kfu »w|edge, ski Its 
or sy mpalhiev 1 11 manage the forest Utr (he ir 
conscrvatioii. ludgmenO about cairyiitg 
hMipaeity ’. an Aidog k a) concept (hat. in any 
case. U uaticniely hard in operationalkc. 
will he made h) faresl officers w1k» heve 
ihe |Hiwcr ki deny all long-standing nght« 
and claims ol hwal communities. 

The draft Foiesl Conservation Act 
coiuinucs to have the same deadly bias that 
(he cxuljng Imhan Forrst Act conuiiu: it 
eatrutts the ia4; of cuoaervation into (be 
handi of an iagaBisatkio that lives 4»ff Ihe 
r«W6K(Kandtih’adivaitf IhaoirKidduciiwsv 
uA 'nevad* and ’ hMXk interference' cboosex 
lo disregard the uoo0k:ial (ransactHSts to 
which it bas given rise. Hrum the kgal 
sanctions agaimt adivuis’ use of (be foreai 
derives ibe power of forefl officials; the kI 
has sown the soeds of a thriving comiplion. 
People CIA have access to (be forest hut .for 
a price, wnially payable in cash. fowl, ghee. 
If the forest department wen loreally cordun 
off the foewd for coruervatkn. this ettady 
stream of incume would dry up. 

Another stream o( unoffici^ transactions 
(hat would end if the mandate of eairiron- 
meoul cooaervatiuo were nn^emeated in 
earnest ia scuggling. TW illegal sale t>f 
wood by fevtst depafimeni offkiaU aad 
coatnetors woriing together has been 
common in lbs better forested parts of 
AUiiipw. A more recoat trade is amugg ling 


IkaUi' raalo. trade in wbkh la bawd, to 
1994, a conaignsient of regm vtduad 
at Ks 2 lakh was iotercepced by tba Oujam 
autbori lies ouuide the Altrajpur border. The 
smuggler utquesiioo was chagrined; his aefo 
(finaocier-hoas) reportedly paid Rs 20,000 
per mcnlb Ip the M adhy a Pradesh and Ou>M 
Furcrt depanman 1 checkpoxu to Jet bil stuff 
go iluxMJgh unhanned. 'Hie previous year, 
when another cons ignmenl bad been stopped 
00 (lie slate honJur. Ibe smuggler negoUited 
an iogenious compromise: insiead of 
conTiscaiing and Hning him on the hasiaof 
the value of resin in bi« (nick, tbc f<«real 
department <»fficj ais allowed him to remove 
tita resin 4inginBlly iniercepted and replace 
it wiib mferUir quality Atuff so that tbc value 
of the consignment and iberrfore the fine 
puyahk on it would be considerably reduced. 
This gmeru«Kty. ufcourse, wak made pussible 
because id the fat bril>es given liy Ihe aeth 
to (be forert officials. Conservation, properly 
impteinenicd. would put an cml lo (here 
mutually advantageous urrAh|cmcftix. 

Since it is m ibe interrsis of the forest 
department to re lam ctmlrul over the forest, 
scheme I for |x>wer sharing with activask 
have never really got off the ground in 
Aliruipur ^>c Hilgrahi Yo| ana—a scheme 
in which forest land is luawd to laiKlfoaa 
inhaU tor growing fnrcht CMps—was 
implemented in the mid*l9X0s as a 
ci>inpromisc so^ulion lu the piobicm of 
' nevad' Tbc riu irc ci isl ol al h>rv station was 
to be niel by the loresi duparunciU, witli a 
munihJy vash grant being given for ftva 
years to hupptui Ihe adivasi till the forcK 
crop (natured. Adivasis were to have (he 
right lo the usufruct of ihu entire crop. 
irKluJing the C'xpusot ihe trees as may be 
grown 4ml harvested. Withthc intervention 
ol the Kbedul Mavdoor Chelna Sangalh. 
Mxne villages of Aliralpur were invidved in 
this »chvnic. People planted tree crops on 
some of their 'oevad' land, but Ibeir initial 
mistrust of the govenunent was home out 
when tbc pf'^ntjsed monthly payments 
slopped altei three ot four monthAfter 
intliaiing lheK,l»eme.lbegovenuncAi atsiricd 
it hy providing inadequate funds. ITie 
Hilgrahi Yoianaaixlatherfailed afforestation 
schemes sucb as (he community woodlot 
programoie | Chamhers ct al 19l19:164 J are 
precursors of Join! Horeslry Mmagement 
(JFM) iK^mes which, after !<uccceding in 
West Bengal, arc being tried out in 
Hoehangabad andJbabuadistncls inMadbya 
Pradesb. Whereas JPM has elicited 
efitbusiastic popular participation in Waal 
Bengal [Viegu and Menon 19931. in 
Alirajpur (be JnresI departmenl has fertnad 
village forest protect ion cummil tecs without 
bolding proper village meelings, selecting 
oHlce l^rure at will IBanerjee 1993], 
Villagers have gai ned fitxn temporary wag# 
employmanl. bur there has been no 
OKM) ingful ptrtKipatk>n or shtf ing of power. 
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J}^ in AUnvpv tho unant to h*vc |ocw 
tbe wty of other governmeat profniiunM. 

GoNOMtoNS ASOUr PUTUM 
opOwmvatkn 

We be ve icen tbei Ihe foreeKfepertBeal’* 
efforU U) protect forectii beve iobereDt 
eonmdichoAt end lisuuUonj ^i^dch have 
broufbt ibout ttie preeeot chea in forwt 
meoesemenLtfpoweritfurtoerconcealnled 
ia (he tundu of the sovemmeni, w rbe dnA 
Act pr^iec to do, then the problem of 
forMt deindaiioB will be made inflBitely 
wonte. At pratent. there m few mecheoiims 
to check rbe ebuee of power by the forest 
depertoieat; increasinf power witbuut aa 
eccompenyios system ^ outside eoDtrol 
would piece the foresu and the peopk eaitfcly 
at toe mercy of the aute. What toea would 
be s better appmech to ensure that Ibe 
objective of enviroABienuJ conservation U 
achieved? How would sbarini powur with 
edivastf show e wvy out of the enviconncntaJ 
ertsis? 

The adivasis of AUraipurare todey livtoi 
on the edge, forced to culUvite 'oevad* 
flelda on frasiJe hill sbpea and collect forest 
produce in order to avoid niiritkin in search 
of work. They continue to be heavily 
dependent on toe fimt for their survival. 
Because edivasishave oo security of tenure, 
and live uoder the conitanl torealof eviction, 
they cannot invest in impmvinf toeir land. 
Their poverty prevents toeoi from |dantia| 
tree crops that have aloof festalton period, 
end the i lle| ality of their poeidoa prec ludes 
their rcccividf loans from the lovemmeat 
for makiof africultuie mure productive. 
Snee adivasis* rifbts to toe forest ate not 
reeofnjsed, they have no stake in protecting 
it from the depredations of tbe forest 
department or from outsiders. 

Tbe first step towards Tecogoition of 
adivasis* rights must be a compfcbensive 
survey to ey stematically cosp aO righto, clauns 
end eniiting uses of toe forest by adivesk. 
At present, rights are exercised ootnetikoe 
basis, as concesstoos grudgingly granted by 
the forwt department. Adivasb have oo 
guarantee that they will be allowed accesa 
10 toe forest on a regular basis. Therefore 
we urgently need a ^forast settlement'. OOt 
to 'extmguisb' or *commute' rights, as toe 
draft Act intends to do, botto recogoise and 
mcorpocate them into! managemeol ftratogy, 
ffltojnctihJtions and practices of partidpetoM. 
Secured access to the forest Uapreco^iioa 
for elicitiog popular paiticipatioo for 
enviroBBicotal conservation. This unplien 
that toe slate must also lake tbe boM but 
essential slap of sealing legitimate *nevad' 
eases. Ignoring the probiem or trying to 
suppress it will impoverish toe ferest as well 
ai toe adivasis. And we most remember that 
it is adivasis who have a prB*eminent right 
to tbe forest, and not toe iiste. 


But ^^la^iriei ot *Mvad' aktoo is 

not euMgb. Merely fmtiag adtvaait 
secofiiy of tenure aad improved access to 
tbe fonm does not equip them to improve 
the laad or the forest. Cooiidenble 
investment must be made for environ* 
mental coaaervatioB programmes to 
succeed. In addition.tberehae lobe grealcr 
oo'ordifiaiioo betwoon environmental 
conservation end iribal development 
progremmee. Tribal devefopmeni. whicb it 
presently a mmibond tffoir. benefitisg only 
toe buiueucmy. has to be iiHegriied with 
efivvanmeotal eonaervMion so toai adi vasu 
have a cfaaocc to evuale sustaiiiablc. self* 
teliarrt livelihoods for to«selves. Both 
channels of stale interveodon—fceest policy 
and tribal devetofutwnl poltcy—will only 
work tf toey articu tele and address adivask* 
fall needs. Such sensitivity bai never been 
a distinguishing feature of lop*dowB 
govemment policies: only when adivasis 
have acted politically has ibe stale 
adminklnbca been feveed to improve Itself. 

A group of villages in Aliraipur have 
demonstratad that toe potential gains from 
political action in combination with 
cnvironmantal conservation work are 
KBfinlte. The vUlager* of Aoba. Oondra and 
Umnto have beoe active in toe Sangalh for 
several years. Thek organisation into tbe 
Sangalh. together with bmdrods of other 
villagers, has allowed them to safeguard 
ecceaetoibek 'nevad' fields. This colkctive 
MDScof aectoity has enabled them to lovest 
in aoU and water consmvataoB measures on 
a large scale. Through a stowprocessof tnal 
end error, people have tried to evolve a 
conservation strategy that works best for 
them. The Allba efforts are not perfect; 
activists’ and vliUgera' iAtere*»i and 
participation have figged el times. BuL 
despite tbe many set becks, the achjsveme nt« 
are there for all to see. 

Worit through toe Sangalh bas con* 
ceotraSed oo two fronts: imfcoving 'nevad* 
fwldi and maoaging tbe rust of the forest 
for susiainablo fodder yields. Lsbour 
collectives have worked oo bunding and 
guUy pluggmg to prevent sod erosion from 
tbe field*. One year, villagers ran a nursery 
to grow saplinp for pttttiag. When they 
found that trees Ranted in 'wad' fields did 
not do well they ne e d e d too much 

tending peo^ chose more maoageebfe shes 
close to their bouses. Sioee peo^ cnold 
select tree ^ecies and plant at irm sites that 
best met toeir particalar needs (field 
bouodaheecr ckee to their booses), s wvt val 
rates were high, in stark cootnetto Ibe failed 
grfaataooQ work of toe forest depanmenL 
Peopk have adopted Bu>ovmivecrop*ouxec, 
eombiaing bemboo ami pnUea for instance, 
and iBvestodconaidmaMe Uboir and Ihougbt 
to use toe land to optimal advantage. Since 
such conserralmi staffed, aome 'nevad' 
fields have become showpieces worthy of 


VnUgea have adlnetively decided which 
pmts of the fui e et iboidd he doeed to 
liveatock to allow t^enenKion. They found 
chat trying to save mere diatant petohes of 
fetcet was harder. BOtooiy weielb^difl^ok 
to guard, but tbe competing clataDs of other 
viQagei <rflen led toquamls. Instead, people 
choee to cordon off forests close to tl^ 
fields wfaicb are easier to momtor. People 
take turna to reg ularly patrol the clawd*off 
Biea. The increased fo^er output k shared 
among tbe members. People bavs now also 
staffed planting trees on forast land. Tbe 
only response of toe foreat depmtmeot to tfui 
initiative bas been to file a 'panchnama', 
recording tois 'offence' 

Why has Auba succeeded where others 
did not even try? One reason could be tbe 
increasi ngly acute scarcity of fnrestpruduce 
around Attha which forced people to initiate 
action themselves. Oondvani and Vicholl 
are two villages near Attiia (not memben 
of the Sangalh) which started planting 
bamboo on their land since bamboo 
disappeared from toe forest. Otbervillages 
in the Sangalh. which do not face such an 
acute forest crisis, have contented 
themselves with protecting particular 
specici or patches of forest. Per instance. 
Bhiiada and Nadi Sirkhadi. villages on the 
banks oftoe Narmada, slopped using 'anjan* 
trees which had been lopp^ mercilcMly and 
have consequently been rewarded by 
lietnendoua regenentioo. While sc arcUy is 
■ facter inexpUitung intmeKi incimMrvaiioR, 
income is another fCbamberi el al 1999). 
Wherever people have earned from 
conservation, tb^ have invested m it Attha 
bas reaped the benefit* of conservation 
through increaMd supplies of fodder, wood 
and bamboo. But even a village like 
Kbodamha, suiTounded by dense and 
apparently abundant forests, has started 
protecting specks like 'halal' which yields 
an aromatic resin that fetdies handsome 
prices, 

Tbe change of attitude that underlies 
these initiatives is al I the more rem arkable 
when we remember the centuries of stale 
control during which adivasis have often 
intcmaltsed tbe dominant ideology that 
they have no right to the fmxiL Physical 
and pc^tical alienation hadcreeled profound 
psychological alknation. After yearsofbeifig 
made to foet like treapasaen is their own 
hones, it requires a sea change in Ihek 
petcepCioos for (hem to think that they have 
a stake in the future of the forest* Even 
within tbe Saitgadt, this tranafonnation of 
consmousnesa baa been slow in coffimg. But 
wherever people have started protocting the 
foreet, they hiwe fieicely defended it againsi 
outsiders. Tbe vjllegers ot Kbodamba, for 
example, have resohiiety denied accees to 
people ftomotov villages. In Kbodar viOage, 
a Sangalh member has smglp-bandadly 


BooQomie mMl Potttfoil Waitoly BepMMrlT. IIM 


' ten 

to te vbott«4 mte ctfv of it ki 
H « bi*ovD. Now it kxtofornttoputiMat 
tfhich'U comiot U> be re^vded m (be 

ImeHotor. iot <be edivttl 

TbeAgheCTwnplfedcainftKTitM people** 
preference ^ u ^votch «^cee they beve 
contiol over the coniervelian |iro|r«iUM 
eodwbeeelbeirn^bteeiemaired Kowtvtr. 
t iunell finaiicie) hue piwcntii (Sun (torn 
expending die «cile of ectjvity. aacI (nta 
gndciteJung woric* (ha require (Bixe bought 
machelj f for v^ertorveedeg, fn LQiUence). 
people would like to travel to other plecee 
to leern from die expefieoce of NOOa <uch 
i& die Age Ipieii fturel Support Profcct or 
Sidgurv W iMerei id Devek^fment Poundetion 
in Ouieni. But while the SDM cen bring 
ftx 2 crurb to build roed*. the ediviMin of 
Alin^urbeve ti» protect (be fiirc^it ukI the 
lend on lUeiTinhrn. An organintUun Ruvh >« 
iheSengahtoncrciteueiiuttiiileml m Aithe 
lo «how what » piMnihU;. But fiv nil Ito 
edivaicUinthe SMgtttlk end hvellthuadivesu 
in India. «uch u irarwlbrmalKm iif the iTiruaii 
and of Uieii own liven i* poioiible imly when 
fxditical control w comhinetl with cnnind 
over the rteourcca now commanded by the 
siule.** 

If the m ini atry of environment and fmeai * 
(MoKK) UkcK iin mandate orenvironmcnia] 
conaervatiofl «i uU Kcriouxly. it will haw lo 
Rhed It A ui) wi U i ngneA« to fad I iiute people in 
doing diingh Ihcir own wey, with dicir 
prUiriiicK forcmoei Bealdea «unendering 
power I >vef the Iiv cai inlo the handv of I htwe 
who have u much greater rigbi to it (he 
minixijy mu<( enAure that development 
rcAourceA ore invcAtcil intothiApnvexK.'niui 
requiruA legiKlalivc iniliative* m well a* 
admmiAtraiive enicrpriAC. The fate (be 
forexi and the I ale of adiviudK ure linked. Aa 
long BA adi vad* con Lin ue to He exploited and 
impiivunsheO. AO willthc fureat Thecaiwe 
otCiinAervHiioniAiDMparabk ItucnthecAUee 
of making adivueiv’ live* more secure. 
KUAluinable and p^Kperous. p(V coviroo' 
jneotal conwrvaiion. popular Ainggka have 
to he met half*way by un enlightened itate 
The ministry ba« previously ebown Its 
appreciation of thcAC perapective* by 
eociiuruging fledgling effona towards 
pankipahvy iVvertmanagcinent. It oujst no( 
now fritter away it* gains through a 
retrugresHive act. 

NotM 

(Suggestioas from Amit Bhauagat. Waher 
Kenaada*. ftanudiaodra Cuba and fUtol N 
Ram grettly improved (Ua assay. The author 
I»rcsponsibk lortbcjdwrtcomags itaai lenma. I 

I Madltoreiiadiire.or'mahiM’(iaKiadilbebk 
» prB*<anioM( pl»:» la Bbdala euhura pm 
as It docs for tdtnnt all u^w cenicy ladix 
I n Ito tn>Mto rd Match and April, dw wbiid* 
giMB Oedv Oowam eftto 'mtea' W to 
ttogmuad mi arc colkciad aad dried. They 


*r"-r-Mu ntototliimirfirrrThrr 
iwtm^ |amgi*i davner aeftfter newirmr; 
te ti^ mavatoad even men Cor tto *hini* 
CLitoor) tbm is diatiled tiem (hem, a daar. 
debeyaly peaw biuv. No«ey oarnton caa 
go QUiaikfld by me ccnamnial pMtakiag of 
’tore’. Hr fnac octe ’mtea* yicMa aa cal 
Itoi (aRaa raUw like gtoa. 

2 Tto jok RL^don tt (to tot been a Anrt* 
bved stoameciUadito Yojaaa tech 

«e will diaciM kier. 

2 For a fuBcr ■ ccuae t <d (bia iaddM, net 
BaviekatOdto), 

4 Rcccedy. mA a cDafromatiiai oepvied le 
Ctakhli village. Otor diKrki. adyMaiag 
Jbabua Ttofurtia depanaaatuM mfoRibty 
gtou tteoA m OattB’a Htoaioaal gnamg 
bad. claRykd m calwnMe waiR’ by to 
icvenee dspart m cni. lUpneaMaiww lo to 
UtMMar aaluag Ito ihc tod aol toaento 
over U> (to toee dpmttmm aereigeored. 
On Mey 17. 1994. on toaciag to (tVM 
drpaiiinvaiefrioalshediinvQd wdb labeuiea 
10 Mart pbaiWHia week, people nsdndio to 
fpm. TV iiegr utOoar find it to air m 
diiqwui itom, iha lacRad to toumrs lo 
ihrew sioavA ai ibe villagers. INilice 
leMrveaiMM Me op dus ngN bw. toes. 
vilUgoei werr mveRed oe of huliag 

iRd laiinudRMN [Sbftodha (994|. 

$ From toaMivcwipmeiiindMS of Ali Bippon 
10 ('«d Blair. (MfiuaUng Bhed AgrH, AeguR 
27,1170. BtopewwFelitkal Ageeey. SNo 
16. UIS2/U7n. NAl. 

6 Ibd. 

7 RipoillnMnUfcAiueenAliin^. It94. feed 
mier eem irveaer Ahtodwr. Btkeri heef 
t/orekhm jmgef Afirajpair. NAL 

t I w an eacdtoi aixoMt of to way R wbicb 
fnmii ouaageineni bns ehaaged siKe 
iadcpcade*kc Md yet seanned to aene, tee 
(bdgil aid (toe fl992: 1I^-2I41. 

9 iicukeialtiiw'A.wMeadKaiaawengcMndly 
cadwM Inn die fiML tow ptaaic es uT 
Ito fiwracr pnacoly nk n eacngdirird aa 
andeneaediag <4 ito Mafeebpldor ippreaefa* 
m cunsrfviiH<e. iUi)a Aaup Sa^ (1191* 
1920) pbeiad aiaago ueea alotg all tofur 
mads ia Ahragw. adiwdig tbetr can ui 
wagttounag vUbgai Mat wete than oMHied 
to half to mnib) cngi in for ttair 

labuvn. Tt>*Liy to grodoce of dnee inee k 
RKtoicd !•> itobitfisR bidder to viU^eri 
have Ml mcKai la canig for to item. 

10 WenuwhasvecfcrdRURipkscdiQcceasM 
duuwicaltfod nitRnaWe dfvrliqiiMai The 
adHevuneais p to Clapko muveoMi an 
famous. MofCKceaUy, toviDato*ofRakgaa 
SHhto la MatandunlPaagire aad Paagare 
19021 to -SukfMHnajn in Haryaaa fsee 
CTutocrsdal l9t9;|5S. ferauunnalhiive 
become ««dl kavwa. Rr otor erne studies, 
see (Canton a al {I9t9). Siagb to Bum 

(1993). as wdl as periiMlic iqnru ia fhwM 

te HetP. M nviraaoental aewsa^aane. 
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Chinal One-Child Policy 

Implication for Pcqnilation Aguo^ 

S Inidayi Ri^ja 

China's one-chiid poUrv Has besn the suhjea of much debate ever since it was first adopted. How successful has 
if been in cunaiting population groneh? What wiU he /He age itncrfure in the coming years in China? 


THE Republic of Chine wee establUbed in 
1949 and prioi.to ihMi. H wee known u ibe 
'sickmen of eeai Aeie'. In the 45 yean of 
eiii»ience» China hai cnadeonviabk propuiu 
in mioy arev. One nicb achievenwnl i* k> 
curuil itN popul ation irowib with ■ vif;ufouK 
family planning programme. 

Ana l>ack^uiKl toUUHiKKe, I «oukl fiisl 
bhe/ly »umm arise the h isioncal population 
eitunatea of China in different penocU 
(TaMe l).11iepopuleiion<loubled between 
1000 and 12011 hut iieclined ahaqily during 
1200'1500. In 1750. (he esiimaNd pnpulatiun 
of China was around 207 million (hue added 
29.5 million people within 150 yean. It may 
he noted tba( the hilal population of China 
was 560 million at (he time of its 
eatahlishment .Since 1949. China has 
cooduciod four eensuses. i e. in 1953,1964. 
1942 and more recently in 1990. As of July 
1, 1990. (be luial population of China was 
l.]3 billion Table 2 provides some 
demoi npbii. data re g ardi ng crude birth and 
death rates, toiid fertiliry rale and infant 
moH ably rale trum 1949to ibe present latest 
avail able period. 

P.VOtin'HM w OnP'Oii.d (^njty 

The Nel tonal Planned Parenthood 
Conference (1979) held ui Cbme ur^ed (be 
country "to encourage tbe couple to have 
only one child if possible, two at the most 
with a period of three yean he tween them'*. 
The same year, general liberalisatiofi of stale 
economic planning and (he relaxation of 
central control were also introduced, lo the 
Fifth National People's Congress of the 
People's Republic of China, tbecnnstilulion 
of Oiina was revved and (be clause *'(be 
slate adviKtces and cncouiages family 
pUnniag" was incorporated in (he 
constitution. In his report to the Congress, 
tbe then premier, Hu a Kuu- feng stateii (hut: 
Tamily planntngjs avery significaBi matter. 
Planned coniml of population growth is 
cuiducive lo the planned development of 
(be nauonel economy and to the health of 
mother and child, tt also heneflts the people 
where production. wori( and stu^ are 
ooBcemed. We m usi continue to give serioua 
attention and strive to lower the annua] rate 
of growth of Otina's populaiiuo lo leas than 
1 per cent within three yean.'' 

On February 15.1940. for tbe fmt time 
in Chinese bisimy. demograpber Song f iao 


wkb two other social aciemists projected the 
population of China for tbe next 100 years 
emphaaisiiig ihe need fnr Ariet populelion 
eontrol for the tuccasa of economic 
libwalisalio n . Their cuairov iaa ialpiuiectiQna 
ewrc feaUnedunCluncae ndiuaiiil lelewiatL 

The mein conciwioas were m foUnwa* 
(a) If every woman of duld-bearing age bai 
an average of three children hegimuog this 
year, tbe couniry's populaiion will be 1.41 
billioA by 2000. 2.92 billion by 2050 and 
4.26 hilliiHi by 2040. (h) If every woman 
id child'beariag age has an average <4 2.3 
ebiklren. China's population will alst> 
continue to rine for a lung time, teaching 
1.24 billioo by 2000 and 2.12 biltain by 
20401 e)lf. beginning thisyear.evceywiimaa 
of child* beating age has an average o> twu 
childien, the csMiairy's populaiion will 
continue lo grow fur the next 72 years, 
reaching 1 22 billkmby 2000.1.54 Nllkw 
by 2052. (be peak year. Beginning m 205.3. 
the pnpubthio will start todrop and fall h> 
1.47 MllioA 1^ 2030. (d) If every woman 
of child •bearing age has an avertge of 1.5 
children. Guoa's population wtllreacb 1.1J 
MUmn by the year 2000. and I 17 biUioo 
by 2027. (ben (be population will siait to 
diop in 2024 and plummet lo 777 million 
by 20H0. (e) If (he avenge birth rales heglo 
lo chop (his year and is reduced mooly one 
child gel couple by 194S, China'spupuLalkin 
will eoniinue ti> grow fur Ihe next 25 years 
and reach I 05 NllHm by 2004 and decline 
(t>960mdtioa. the present populatam figure 
by 2024. to 613 milbon by 2060 and M 370 
million by 2040. 

(>D the sane tine of argyreent liu Chan 
and Wu Ts-aag Plug of Institute of 
Population RemaaL People’s Univarxity 
of China, Beijing, wrote ao article 
emphasising (he cconocnK rationale for 
population control in China. They 
maintaroed (bat only through population 
conixol. il will he possible to meet (he 
realUaiioo of (be f^mi modenusalionii. vir. 
agrKufcure. ifMhvtry. sewom and icUmology 
and naliuoal defence and lo meet people's 
demand In raising (he standard of living. 

OoSqMemberT, l940,HuaGuofung.(be 
chairman Chinese Coipmunist Par^, on 
behalf of goverame^ annoonced (be 
National People's Congress (China’s 
PaHiament) of (be New hipulaiion Policy. 
“Upue careful sQidy, IheSlale Council deems 
it neeess«y to launch a crash programme 


over ihe eobing 20 or 30 years eaUing on 
each couple, to have a sin^ child (except 
(hose in minority ftationality areas) so that 
the rale of populaiion git>v4h may be brought 
under control u soon as poMihie. Ourabn 
ts (0 limit (be population to a moumum uf 
1200 millions by ihe end of (be century.'’ 
in dieumeparliament session, (he tninisier 
for education stated. 'It has been estimated 
(bat in China to raise u child to the age uf 
16 cosu 1600 yuan in the rural areas. 4400 
yuan in small and medium sIzmI towns and 
m much as 6900 yuan in larger cilius. By 
these siandards. as much as one trill ion yuan 
has been spent by the stale, the culloedves 
and individual famiLies on the 600 million 
pereofts bom afler liberal isaiion.*' 

On Septemhur 10. the Chines parliament 
revised (he mamage law: Tbe uge c>| matn age 
fnr rural females was 23 yearh. fuc urbut 
females 25 years and foi males 25 and 27 
yearv respectively Students would not he 
allowed to marry. Moreover, if ■ persiui 
married three years iwei the prescribed 
oflicial age at marriage, here vhe was eligible 
for 15 days of mairiage leave If a vouple 
postponed Ibeir first child up to three yean 
after mumage. Ibe woman became eligible 
fnr six months' meUsmrly leave. 

One child parents are Usuetl ■ onc'cbild 
ccrtifkale wbiih guaruntccKlhem 5 yuan f I 
dollar) for every inunth until (he child 
ci*mplt: les 14 years and tl so gets prioKly In 
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faoMiiQf. cv mi «pA. 

If (b« wife uodergoe* sCertiMtkn ■ftaroo^ 
cliikl tbefi ttw hushtnO aloo( with hv wife 
«liell he eligible fur some ftee leave. 

There were kmim diniiiceDtives built into 
tbe population policy of Chioa b the way 
orpmijIuiMitt. For ibeguv em m ep i wofkeni. 
20 per ceniorbaeie silary would be cut for 
seven years aod ifaey would loee ooe 
locfecneai and have no maternity leave, if 
ibcy went in for a second child. Convict 
worixrs were dismbuicd with inunediaie 
dfeci. it they weal in for a second child. 
Tbe popular caption of Ihme days in China 
wiut. “Late inarriagc. one child per couple. 
Mirietly control second births end. under no 
circumstances, need he a third ch^d bom'' 

I^A1£ CnOJ) 

After the intr* vlucibn of sme*chikl fam i)y. 
(here were Uit of wriic up« b Chinese press 
leg ardiiigfumale inlaoticideendthefreqweM 
abuse of women who hearfemaJe ehiUren. 
On hfovemher^. 19^2. in an editorial tided. 
'Save liie Baby Oiris’. China Ynmh Paify. 
expressed concern over the growing 
ahandimrneni and drowning of female 
children in China. It further warned that'*20 
years fiom now. a new hoclal problem wiU 
arise—end large numbei of young men will 
noi he able to fiml wives". The tlien ftune 
mmistci /liixo /lyang sent out a circular 
on Dwember f. 19112 lo all the pruvinces 
urging I Item protect female babies arid 
women who gave birth to girls from 
malireauneni and punish the ulTender.'*. 
Before discusibg the above issue, let us 
have a pi eliininary liHih at the recenl census 
data on China 

Hven after 1 .lyevs of the onc*cbild polky. 
ilte 19^ Census in China reveals tbe 
following salioni features regarding tbe 
populaibd growth and siruciurt. Table ) 
hncflydcscnbea venous fcaiiimsoflbe Ihme 
ceiiauses coitducled In Chma whereas Table 

4 (luilines ivovincial data TrtMn the census 
with some denv igraphK indicators and TaMc 

5 provides the sex latio by single age up U> 
nine years as provided by the 1990C6 qsus. 
The sex ratio (male s per 100 females) is ooe 
of the features wvrrying the demograpbera 
not only in India hut also around the world. 
The overall sex niio of the population has 
not khmvn any increase or deoreaw m (he 
course nf ibe last .^5 yeerv in Quoa, unlike 
India. It is very surprisbg lo note (bat even 
aflerUic iuiroductuwi of (he <w>e-child family 
in China, the overall sex ratio has not 
changed and it is 106 as per census in 1990. 
However, (he sea raUos ctdculaioi foe (be 
age groups 0^ (childran bomduriog 198(^90^ 
and 5*9 (diildreo bom during 19B1-45), 
reveath a slightly dlffcreni (rend. Tbe sex 
rorlus have shown an mcraasc from one 
census to niuitber and ibe 1990 Census 
reported tbe liighestsearaiioforthetwoege 


^ogps. 'Sameobar. iheae sen ratios art 
afhsbtdbym^i and child iDortality. iTlbe 
Bkortality raiBS for feoulee me higher than 
nules, (bes) tbeitporOed aex ratso w tbe 1990 
Ceasoa for age graaqw CM and $>9 can be 
(akeo as granted. B ul (be evaiUble evidence 
iadkaies thai morulicy rties for Muka are 
slightly lower ibM sovttlKy rates os 
reflected from the life expectancy at bifih 
and child monaliiy n'tble 6). 

To what extern do the aei ralios vuy by 
single years of age from B to 9? Table 5 
reveaJa Ibai Ibe sex ratio M birth rs leponed 
as 112 imlicaimg i sospkmn of female 
infaeticide. fueticide and sei selective 
abortions inOuns. Hull (1990) postulates 
three raasons fur the high sex ratios aoioog 
Ibe younger agea in Chinese populaiaoo; 
infanticide, gender^tpccifk eborllon and 
eoncealmciU of bin ha. 

h'cfflok infanucukhas a Itmg tradition in 
China, particulaHy in the eaMcm and south* 


aaam pmvuiees. Tmo wRursM apo^ (he 
practice of exposing ia^tx tn tbe nhnnenfs 
was conducted openly, and Jaxoil 
nusaioonricsieoKtled Ihaithousandsofmach 
inlania ware abandoned in tbo streets af 
Beijing lobe eollecUdregularly by caman 
who pl^ed them in a large cummon grave 
0ttlsiklb6U(y(Waminl98Sl Siniih(l$99) 
further statnd that the destruction of female 
infants "ae«ms to he most common in the 
southern part of China and specially in mow 
provinces in whkli the Hunc^ ihenuelvas 
regarded U as a terrible and a threatening 
cviT’, Theresurgencesif iikfanliddeiAiaceai 
ycap> was highlighted in the early 19fms in 
local press in China, and the governoMat 
nadeimmerous siatementscundemAiAi tbe 
praebcc [Honig andKertbatlar 19881. Mvtly* 
Ihtf explanation is baaed on the maintenance 
of ‘tradiUanal' paiiems i>f female infanticide 
in China (as in many other sue ktica for tbai 
matter, induding India) and has been accepted 
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*'m «B explaBiUon of tbesuttmei] flidiAp 
by * mimb«r of cownwitfaioci oo mm ratio, 
MHahJy Quk (19114) 

Thtf mccvkI expUtMdoo u ^ setecuve 
abortions. |Me(oaot women havMf obiamwl 
lofnnnatioQ aboolUKiaci^Hofite foeuneft 
(bay were cMryui^ eiU a number o( them 
aele^iivdy eboitinf femeie foeiu»e< IVve 
are three relatively common mcibodv of 
determining the sea ot a lueUia cboruoK 
biopsy. 4mnioceAiasis and ultrajouad 
faanioaiion Some observers iamM that 
amnioccnievis and cbonuw. biepay. wbicb 
require rcluively iiO|Aislieat«il medical 
facilities aru not wi^ly avtilahlc m Ibe 
towns and rural areas where the tex raooa 
aie fliAsi iboormal (Hull 1990] Tbe third 
and the most unporunt eaplaaatioo in the 
eaee of China is that the lact of missing 
female htnht and missiAg female chUdren 
la • sUOdKiJartefacl the birtba took place 
end the female thiklrea a» alive but 
concealed from ibe I nicivK wen According 
to an estimate hy tlie public security ministiy 


eb9*«fi'*4 e, childm oor mg Med wilb 
the autbwiteit natMawide (Hufl 1990. 
Cnnbrina Tuner Noveabv 19SS) 
ItfTi mg iwi ihr itiiri nifdanitirin. T tiiiM 
Uka to aoggcat a fresh otfloob on the bigb 
*ei ratio of the Cbincae population. 
pnilicaUriy u the age group* CM Table 4 
provides the pcovincial level datacn venoos 
indicaton fiw the 1990 Ceonis includang 
searaiiosforihegcaeialpopalaKjo(k,0 deed 
5.9 eg* groups Before making aome 
comments uo uoderstaadiBg dM provinciel 
situation inQuBa.lwwkl Like loin vtte the 
reader’s aoation ^ectfsally onifae CDfumirs 
6 and It of the Tal^ 4 6 provides 

die sea I abofer die agc'grm^ CM andt ohimn 
9 gives Uk prupnrtwn of population below 
^ years sea latm vane* beiween 102 
and lU.ihalowestioXuang province and 
the highest in Oueogu On the other band, 
the lowest fUMiber of children is rtported 
in S^nghai pviviDeo with 6per cent wtMreas 
the highest prupoRioo (1241) IS found in 



the t»a» (cenrrir porfbui), tteee two 

occuired benvees I9t6 and f990 There 1* 
4 strong relatioothip between theae two 
i^icaton. if the Ml ratw of the age group 
CM i« very high then the proporUon c4 
children below S yeen should be «maU In 
other weed*, the ptovincta m China wtuob 
have a tradtooaal practtce of infiDOclde and 
the moden method of Ncnale foeticide ibould 
produce a high sex reoo of malee in the 
populauofi ibu* ahowing a decline m the 
proponioo of cbildna m the age group 0* 
4 becauae the female infant* m killed alter 
birth Tbe reaulca reveakd from the 1990 
Census of China go against the explanaUop 
of infanticide and loeucide of fem ale infanis 
Provincec such as Hebei, Sbanxi, Anbui. 
fujian Jiangxj Shaodong. Heoan. Hubei. 
Hunan. Guangdong, Giiangxi Haioam. 
Yunnan, Sbaeiai and Gansu have reported 
the higbesi sex ratios ranging trom 109 lo 
111 whereas Ibe proportion of ^ddreo bekiw 
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58 69 

911 

Hainaa 

3331300 

3079900 

6417100 

10941 

113 94 

112 73 

1142 

23 43 

33 51 

5923 

127 

Sidwaa 

55101290 

51270060 

106371340 

10747 

11092 

109 96 

909 

15 70 

2317 

6715 

999 

Guftou 

16959290 

15774050 

32772340 

107 51 

105 05 

109 44 

1122 

2136 

3253 

6017 

7 10 

Youae 

19971720 

17976020 

36747740 

105 57 

107 79 

106 10 

1019 

2D 69 

11 76 

6061 

763 

Xiaang 

lUIOOO 

U12400 

2323400 

9997 

102 IS 

99 14 

1243 

2493 

1519 

57 29 

7 53 

Shami 

I6M2730 

15623940 

32466670 

107 90 

109 10 

109 23 

1177 

2097 

2194 

63 31 

769 

Cmm 

nM2oiin 

11096700 

22929690 

106 64 

1097V 

107 47 

1134 

2031 

2129 

65 50 

622 


2299SUU 

2127710 

4427210 

10907 

102 6f 

103 27 

1034 

1992 

1115 

63 70 

515 

Nugxia 

2399290 

2272730 

4662010 

10611 

IQS 47 

105 94 

1141 

2241 

39 54 

6122 

524 

Xiam 

7919220 

74S3440 

15372660 

10625 

IOJ09 

10092 

1194 

. 2275 

3295 

6099 

616 
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of ckUAen below i yem mt 
repoTMd in Xisinf provnce. cooSeiy (o Ibe 
gomnentiion' views on iofinUeide end 
foecl^de. 

AncMbor poini 1 wouki like (o nmc bere 
i<«extilio^fini order bulhe.Tbe sex ratio 
Ml biTifa is cxpecied to range from 105 lo 
107 Bales per 100 females ID aoy populaiMA 
I Vumria 1909; Rejan 1993). Tte one-cbild 
policy in China, in pr^ice. propagated the 
rirat ordei hirtb to he the last birth. 1/ the 
first order Nrths .are expected to he more 
males than fetnaks. then the leportcd high 
46X ratio in moat of the provuwes cen he a 
oUiiseKaJ kUusion. Thu* hlam tng tbeChisKse 
<i)cuiy for wkleapnad pi acbee of infanticide 
aod foeiicida can not be | uetified and 11 celK 
lur further extuiviivc rcaeorcb. 

A few more observation'* can be made 
fiiwnTahled Though iba one*childpcriicy 
IN rcpuTleJ lo he a succeaa. the pmvinckal 
level date showa adiffereni picliire of fertility 
decline in China The data indtcaiekihet only 
ohC'tliNd of the pmvmcca have sbovm a 
sharp ilvdine in fertility rales and others are 
following (he mtw developed regions. Thus 

(ha fertility decline is notuniveneMnChina, 
as in India In India, KeraU has achieved the 
lowuit T¥H of 1 9 chiKJien per women and 
ihe Uttar l*radcNh has the highest TFR of 5 
4s o| I9V1 

An the lanilily dacUiM i« expected ti> be 
faster tn ilio case ot China, it enters inttj 
aiHtiJivr population piohlcm. p<ipulaUon 
.igmg Ihe highe'<( pioportion of aged 
psipulathut I* hiun<l m Shangluii province 
and It Is called as *giey province' in China 
(>nc pi>ini which comes out s|uiie clearly 
tium the latest ccohUR m Chma is that the 
(Moportion of chiKIrea below 14 is much 
lower than tn India and als<s the demo< 
graphically developed state of Kerala in Imlia 
rrahle 7) Thus one cen conclude that (be 
onc-child policy IS leiily successful in China. 

OavwvArHjeit ano CoMuerr^ 

Though the iV6*cbild policy exists io 
China, singlechiki fan die* are moetesamoMn 
and noticeable in urban areas wbeteas in 
niral areas, most often the femiUes end up 
until two children, with at least one male 
bdiild. Chinese govoniment officiaU edmii 
that for every two live births, one abortioa 
poissibly talUi place. Unofficial reports 
indicate that for each birth there is an abcitlon 
irtdicetingwkjesfxeadpwalenceofabarticMi 
among the womeo in order to sock to (be 
one^ild family norm. 

The study undert^cen by the Ripulatiou 
Resevch Institute in China indicated that 
100 per cent of urban women bed an 
Bxperknee of abortion wbenes the reported 
percentage for rural women ia extMWd 60 per 
cent. The ooe^blld funily norm is no aerkt 


^ ftel • ^ indMM 

e aaeoBd c^Ud km U* job. More than 
90 per cent of vemm m cStina arc taiog 
intn utBrine device m a method of favtility 
conlroL lo a survey conducted in China. 60 
per eeot of the wom en r ep em ed that they 
would like to have a eccond child because 
Um first child is an experience and second 
child is more easy in h^g np. Some of the 
rich Chinese take ibev wive* to US to beget 
enoibo child and then come hack to pay ■ 
fine. Son preference is smuig in rvrxl arew 
ralber than in uiban areas. However, there 
is DO (KITereace in having male or female 
baby in urban areas because both have the 
same opportuaily and same wages. 

One persim who wes officially uivolvud 
in fiirmvUtmg ibe one-child family pidicy 
insisted tb at (Kin in the 

and not for a long time WMhui the nexi 10 
yeiTk ibcTc aic vhaneeN thai China will be 
able lo change ihcraipulatirtA policy tnisd. 
Ihe official populatHM policy k mU nU logent 
eseH bcranJuDdlMally tle^ seem (o retax' 
m thev sllitude u*ward« famity planning 
ThcagCNirmiurv in gelling wurxuand Quna 
will have an unhaUaced age struduie 
cocnpitmg more of ihe elderly in the 
immediate luiuic There are 70milbonune* 
child familiCN in China as ol today and ihcMi 
70 million vbildien are lo gruwold wiiboui 
a hrothei or a N«sler 
Since Ihc •mk ehikl policy is practised 
miee m whan jisaN iben lunl. the future 
cbiJdRn o| urban Chma trt expected lo he 
mtvectluvaiul. n»ee pre p ared fur challenges 
as compared Ui lb(>«e in the luial aiea* 
CompetilNM in ihe |oh market is expected 
to lAcreMc further m the future and niral 
youngsters will not he iMe to cope up with 
Ibe skill requited m Ihe urban m^ei Thi» 
(he rural m urban migration is expeoled to 
decrease in Ihc fuiura along with an increase 
In Ihe luial-urban disparity in income 
Iheraarv stime pNychi>k>gical ii^iticaUtins 
of Ibe onc'child policy. Very Unie research 
udooeinihjkdueclion Oncchild is widely 
rvgaiticdas a^ignificaatluDdicip. Research 
psycbologisiN TliompsoA and Malles 
suggest that it is a 'cultural iruism'^an 
unchallet^eable given TbumpHaDaluiociaed 


hixig bk the atif ulrtl i w ( ^ftw Ry 

viewed m heiog aelfish. kMf end 
maledjufded [Tboiiipeno 1974]. Ao^hv 
peycbologUt. Toni Pafbo staled (bal Ihe 
presence of ribliiigs is popularly iswimivl 
k> have both positive and negative effeccg 
hulthe lack csf siblings is believed lo have* 
only negetive coosequeoccH [Paibo 19Ttj.' 
Againei the above findings, fudith BUln'' 
argues from her data ibal on an average only 
chikhen are inlellecluatly superior and' 
Kbieve higher educational and ncctipa liooal. 

status In unmeasured, but important weyi.'. 
only b biklren may he leNS co*operQlive» Idm 
axtending to others, leais sociully engaging, 
more iedivKlualixiic and Butooomnu)i. Are 
coupks in China faced with a tradC'Off 
between nurturing excess seeds end 
producing a single hud one tBUke 19S1)7 
Next in tirder is the populatitm aging. The 
iftkiituiHuts for the care nf the e Iderly are atao 
limilvd As of 1990. the elderly in bumea 
(including *aiialnna) arc only 0.46 per caW 
nt ihu kital 1 |6,K miOions. A lecent survey 
umduclud by the China Kesenreh Centre on 
Aging indicates (hat iherc are 25 per cent. 
(4 elMy live alone or only with their spouw. 

I n such casoN, famil y support is lu a available. 

Tsai b 6’ fixn n aiton <» L>n At Uia i ii anp 
rieiuMoriAiirv a^ Ssx 
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Age 


Famya 

Sex RnlM> 

0 

1227903 

1099459 

111.64 

1 

1233910 

110073 

11169 

2 

1267743 

1151132 

110 11 

3 

izTosn 

1162775 

109 2t 

4 

1114152 * 

1021934 

104 15 

5 

1040564 

959630 

' l» 

6 

1040564 . 

959630 

1U8 43 

7 

1092519 

967924 

101.75 

g 

1143199 

1060971 

107.75 

9 

937611 

n4Q53 

10727 
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‘Bvm be more ImM fur Ibe 19 (he 
future Ah the uMtoequeacce of ope duM 
ftsuly poJicy. fof exempk. (he decrewuig 
Oi iJdrep Ik poUnUel v« e>giver ^Mher 
DUekeriAeiton ol temiJy Soekio^ ibe 
•hemetives u> family support lor the a^cd 
111 rural tfea< and (he government suf^mt 
tor the iged ifluvhap aie«k will be achalldAge 
for (be fuluie Chine 

(Soqu *4 0w ihicivUM«^ tad ie«erview> woe 
RUde whiletbeauibiu w«*ii(1uaafnMn Augu4 
2lh>9i»p(aiahe(3.1993 ThefrtUtnptoBaeag, 
Quu »«> jntniy fiiw ert hy Soad C^dupwei 
Srotion I^CAK Ueiied NMioa. Dea^ok. 
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Cmuv flp Afiag Md i^aa Agieg R 

aad anucbefiie (he 1 ratal ng W<MlcibMp oa HeM 
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by (be Dune Naiu>aal (’oinnwuce t>a Aipeg 
Qua and Social Devchipnirat Seuiea, Uaiied 
kaooaa Oaafikuk An ori|iiHil veesain of (hie 
acta wai posMiMed ai aa letcraat wnaar ai 
Ceairt tor DevalopiiMai Studies Invmdivm 
The wwer it imefVt lo ibe (oOuwioc peexM* 
lor propHiatKin (9 ihrs ariiclc Cuoduac Hoag. 
djtedfK Quna ReaaanJi Oalre oa Apag. Xiao 
Caiewai dupuiy diruciur lakrvatiuaal 
depamiwnl (leaaNPUHMJ Comittteaoe Apag. 
AiBua Iju and Ma Yoagliaeg 1993 94 pa(0 
apanu <4 (he Cllohal Tmiuag Ptogcamnw in 
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Calculating the Fiscal Deficit 

RiMody 


SHOULD uiy receipt be taken idip 
aecoMni in the cakuialion of fiacai deficit 
it an imponent quetlinn that I S OeUti 
atu mpCt to ana wer< Erontmtir andPo}airtd 
Wttkfy, May 21). To quote. ''Strictly 
ipterpieted. «ince liacal deficit it the execaa 
of luttl government cipcnditurc. i e. 
expenditure un revenue and capital aceoun t 
taken uif,ethor over gpvemmeal't eurrenl 
revenue*, no item of receipt* on capital 
account tiKiukI be al lowed tor Ibecalcul^ui 
of fiscal tleficiL 'Hie fact lemain*, however, 
that when ibe two item* of cdpitai receipt* 
Oulati coniine* bimaolf to are taken into 
account, it impi icm a tower h ■«) defici t than 
tbut calculate on the hwit of the ahovu 
definition Thu'ifliicaldeficiliiequaltototal 
government expenditure minu« the aum of 
the receipt* on current account and ihe above 
capital rcecipbk 

Some critic** have raiaoddouN* regarding 
1 he receipt* t m«n public *cctor di*mvettment 
for the above cakulation*. although they do 
K >1 ohjeci to the *><her capita) item, namely, 
recoveric* fnim loan^ and advance* a* a 
receipt iiem forcHiculating the fiacal deficit, 
Oulati argiK** ih h( there i * a aunilan onceptual 
lURtitieatHm for treating both tbe*e item* in 
the aamc manner Both are in the nelure of 
tranofci receipt* on capital sccount of the 
government. 

In the capita) autcwni of the budget ihcie 
•re two itemN the piyment* aide ci^rre** 
ponding to the ahovc two capital receipt 
Uem* Cnmiqvaalingiotberecoverie^ofloaoe. 
there i* a *i/eHl)l<* amixjnt g iven away Ivy way 
<it livans and advaneCK which i* tivaleJ an 
government expendil urc. (Vi uoi the puint of 
view of economic ana ly•> i k ihi* t» a peymenr 
und not expendiluje which would Imply 
demaod for grHxJ^ and aervices.) Cevreepood- 
ing to the realiealion fivm the *ak piuceeda 
ofpubbc Mctorequity. there i* public icctcr 
invevtinent in tbe fonn of equity. 

DtHibi remain*, however, regarding the 
rationale for including tite above two capital 
receipt item* in Ihe calculation of fiacal 
deficit. Hie rationale ha* to derive from a 
well defined concept offotcal defieil which 
will noi leave toy rt>um for any arbitrary 
Judgment* baaed on tbe magnitude of ibe 
capital receipt in que«tion. 

Our argument i* (hat the item* to be 
included (or excluded) m tbe computation 
ol 1 ’iM.al deficit have to be decided on the 
baaikof an objective erharion ai^ d» eriterion 
*hould be rel^^aol from (beoretkal and pohey 
angle*. Some altemalive concept* are 
djKCuaaed in thia commenL Each one may 
imply a different definition of fiacal defied 
de pending on the nature M theeconeny for 
which tbe concept iaheiuy used. Tbe choice 
of the concept and iIk comepoadiAg 
definliioo may d^nd on tbe obj^ve of 
thia fiaeal policy inatruoMOL 


We need not take a partkalar defioilioa 
of fiacal deficit, (for example, total 
government expcndiiure cninua current 
acixiuni itvemiv) » aacrtMancL Tbi* will 
aavc us from the trouMa of [uatifyinf why 
certain excqvtion* will have to he made in 
the compulation of fiacal defiCM. Tbe 
ol^iive crkcrMm of defining fiacal defkii 
nay either he in dw owiext of puMic debt 
or macro<ccatMnic <ubil»Hlioa. Tbe former 
would imply BskfiniikM in Km* of govem* 
menf * fmancial bdbiliiies and Ihe laarewaild 
10 ^ a defimnun in lenm of government** 
inliuenix lai aggregaK d emi nd fer giiodi and 
•ervice*. It i* itrange that the Imiian defiftHkei 
i* in Ihe cowett of pubUedebt. but it is hoped 
le he meful for vivnbeting inflation. 

The concept of fi<ca] derKii in Ihe context 
of public dcN may be in term* of an increase 
in the total financial liahility of the 
govertunem. SonnwMg* from RBI. puMic 
and external *ourcc'< would inereaiir the tola] 
I iahility (pobbe debt), Thu* fiacal defici t ii 
e<|ua] luiotal govmmcM expemUnire minu* 
all government receipt* except lh<we by wey 
of borrowing N<*w which itea* are to be 
included in tbe Kunputaiion of fiscal deficit 
I* to he deckled by the acid teat whether ur 
not total public debt mcrease*. Obviously, 
recoveries fnen loens and advances of the 
government and s^le* proceed* from public 
sector disinve^bnent would reduce the 
amount required to be hufTOwed Tberefnre, 
these cepkal receipts are intduded. Tbi* is 
(he definition which I* currently used in 
IlKha's budget «lncunieots. 

We have prunoted an aHmalive concept 
ui terns of ntt iinanCMl liabdiiy ntber ihm 
total liability. * Government of India beside* 
being a enn^ofner and invesur b also a 
financial intermediap' engaged m lending 
and b o rrowing TbisuootaoiniheUS.Tbe 
US govemmeni i* a borrower, but not a 
lender to any significant extent. Moreover, 
there is no invc<tiB^ in the equity a (public 
sector by tbe US govenmeot 

In V lew of (he ^lovc featme of tbe Indian 
ecnoomy. itwouki not be {fcgier (ofocu* cmly 
on tbe liability *ide and ignore Ibe financial 
assets of (he govenunent Ideally speaking. 


creo Ihe pby^iwul assets of tbe govcrnncBl 
should heUksii into sccount while aoalyaBg 
(he net liability. But. for simpliciQ^. only 
financial awieU and Uabil Uie* are cooaidRUd 
bore to define the co nc e pt of fiacal deficit 
a* representiog the net increase in f)naneial 
Uabihiic*. Alternatively, fiscal d^icit is equal 
to govemineol'* expenditure un goods and 
services minus total revenue receipt*. Net 
n*ca] deficit i* derived a* follow*; 

Tt>uJ receipts « revenue rccc^ a bor* 
rowing * reeswery of lounsaother 
receipt* (disiDvestneot in public 
sccuvr equity). 

Total payment* s expenditure on goods 
and service* * loan* and advincst 
♦ repayment of loans * mveiumeai 
in public sector equity. 

Since total receipts e total payment*, 

Nrt increase in financial 1 i abj) iUe* (fiscal 
deficit) B loial expenditure on 
good* and service* - unal revenue 
receipt* .,.(1) 

s Net boemwing (R* 94.915 emrs) 
♦rtcovery of loan* (K* 6,700 crore) 
♦ other receipu (Rs 4,000 crere) - 
loan* Kid advances (Rs 6,lb7cnn) 
> mveaimeni in public sector eqlty 
(R* .^664 ciwe) ...(2) 

a R* 55.7114 crore (Budget 
Kstim ale* 94-95). 

PUcal deficit. .'* defined in tbe budget 
documeni amount* to Rr 54.915 crore for 
the year 1994-95. The earlier mentioned 
capital receipt* in question tend to reduce 
the need for borrowi ng and. therefore, reduce 
fiscal deficit. On (he other hand, if fiscal 
deficit IK defined in (emu of net increuae in 
financj al liahility. UieM capital receipt itcmai 
namely, recovenre of loan* and public sector 
dismvesimvAi reduce die finivicial asseu 
and incrcaKC iter financial liebility of tbe 
government Hierefoic. they would add to 
(he fiscal dclicil. This take* care of (be 
ob|ection of (he critics. Moreover. Oulati’* 
argument fiv treating both the items in tbe 
same manner i* also sustained. Since loan* 
and public sector investment in equity by 
the govemmeni increaaelhefinaiicjalassets. 
they reduce tbe netfi naneial liability. These 
item* would tend (o reduce the fiscal deficit, 
Hiaca] deficit thus defined amounts to Rs 
55.764 crore for 1994-95. The government 
ha* recently accepted ourview and. therefore. 


TAiee: US Oovmm m ff Chm a> < ak) RgvawuE (14I0-198<) 
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iaui Bwfe • tutatf pern id 

A«( flical d«fic^ ip dw £cofa«fK Atrprr for 

t99V94.’ *nte Mt« (tMumeai «G1J mm 
dK *|roM' MPiptfpL 1w *iM* bud|efid defick 
U ictbHify hitcher tbae ibe '(tom’ deficit 

AfloOier KPt of cootMpU o^bud|e( deficu 
in in Ibe uoQtsxi of liacalpoUcy M U mAwswee 
Uemifirf forgot Kb and Mcrviceit. TbU u ueeful 
for uaero* ecmuNnic ecabilieptioo. ll may be 
argued lhat the eidier eoncepi rdaied lo 
public debt may alao be relevant frum tbe 
point of view of utebilualiOQ if puNic debt 
in treated a^ wealth in the portfolio of the 
ptiblk. The required condiUoo here ie lhal 
Ibe wealth effect on aggregate dematul U 
poeitive«kliugiiifWanL*TbM ui albeoretjcally 
ocntroverdal ianue «inee, on tbe one bend. 
Ibe Bam>-Ricardo e^uivelencc propneition 
wnuki iiuppoti ibe hyptHheeik ibai public 
dehl mey nor he trcal^ a* wealtlu while on 
Ibe other haikl BUnchand, Bergbeim and 
olheni argue in favour of tbe cootraiy hypo* 
Ibeaie, However. eenpiricaUy. the queationie 
not important in Irtdta nnce moet of tbe 
public debt ia beJd by rmabciel inotitutioAa 
for whom tbe wealth effect le not rale vent.* 

'Picre ere lm> concvpfai of budget deneit 
wUch may be re k veni bom the poi nt of vie w 
uf «lahili>arkvi. One i* baaed ham inndemi<<t 
view end (he id berin baaed on the KeynoUn 
view. The former ie (he iraditionaJ Indian 
concept of deficit finance which la 
approximately equal to the guvenimeal'a 
bnnvwing fnioi the RBI. Tbi* bom>wmg 
would iDvrea>« high powered money and 
the quantum of money. Thia approach 
aaaumea a klaKle’money multiplier end a 
•table demand for money function. Given 
the 1aiier« changea in money fupply would 
influence aggreg ale demand for gooda and 
aervicea in a atable manner. Tbe budget 
defici 1 tbua defineJ ia relev tiu for economic 
•lahibaaLioA. 

Another variant of the above concept k 
the monetraed dcncil aa auggealed by the 
Cbakravany Committee. Thia meeaurea an 
incrcaae In the holdinga of governfflcw debt 
by the Rfil which captures the effect of 
monebaatjort of public debt during a year. 
Budget defieir M pivpoaed frr (bey e«r 1994- 
95 ia only Ra i^.OOO crore. i e, abwl 0.5 per 
cent of ODK Tbia may appear to he quite 
modeat. But. a* we have argued elacwbcie, 
tbe monetiaed deficit ahouU be negative thia 
yew. In other worda. tbe Rfitabouid actually 
reduce lu total holding! of government debt 
in order to counteract a part of the 
axpaoaioDary eflect of iu increasing foreign 
exchange reeervea. According to the revised 
budget eecimstes. huUgeUiy dcHcK during 
1993*94 was Ra 9.060 crore. i c. about l.T 
percent of GDP. However, foreign exchange 
reaervee increased by about S A billion, i e. 
approaimately Rs 19.000 crcpcc. Botb (be sc 
factoi would inciuane high powered money. 
In order to counteract tbe effect of growing 
foreign exchange reaervea. then Is a case 
for a budget aurphis.* 

HavlDg examined iba moneUtfui view of 
die budgetdeficitTckvaBi fortbe rtahiliiiiirm 
policy, lai us look altba Keynaaian concept 


!nAej!IS^?fltSS^dirtv«d in Iba 
fmmeinrt of naCmonl itoemr icowma as 
foUowa: 

Income K ronsumplinn (c| 4 aaving (S) 
* taxes (T) - tnnsfera (TR) 
Expea^turt a cowuaptinn (c) 4 bvwH* 
meal < 1 ) 4 govammeni expeo* 
dkuit ( 0 ) 4 apoiti<X)-ifnporta (M) 
Sbcc iflixxne a expowliBve. 

S 4 T-TkG'niPal 4 G 4 X-M - 43 ) 
(wbare TRG and TRP era net tranafeis in 
iba govenwneatt sector and (be foraign 
sector Tvapeedv^y). 

*nwefot«. ^ - S) 4 (O 4 TRO - ‘H 
4(X4TRF-M)aA ..(4) 
For macio aconomic stabAisatioo. ihewim 
of the three gaps should ha zem. If it ia 
pcKitive in the a-anto aaBM. aggregate 
planned demand fur gnodt and servKcs w iD 
exceed aggRgatc supply and, (bareforc. these 
will he a price rise. The three gaps are 
inva'^Unent 'saving gap. Ibefiacaldaric 11 and 
>hc surplus on iha fotoigci seder's cvrcni 
accouM. The first two gaps create pressuivs 
on the csiema] front kkI bciKc Ihe balance 
ol trade criau [Eq (4)] If investment (I) 
includes government inveaUBcM. then O la 
10 b< inicTpreted m only government 
axpendiiute on mvenua accuum Then (ha 
gap (G 4 TRP * T) implies s dcfieit on 
revenue account. On (be other hand, if (I) 
excludes govenunant investment, (ben 0 it 
to be interpreted ea all government 
expenditures on goods end service^ and. 
alM. net transfer payments. In this cas» . 
fiscal deficit is lu be defined as loisl 
government expend i rure (includiog cspiial 
expenditure, but excluding paymeaii by 
way of loans and advances) minus taxes. 
This concept of fiscal dehcii does not 
lociMk rccoveiy ot loena and proceeds 
from the sale of pubKc sadordismveaunent 
Hiis definition of htcal d^ieii (0 4 lUC 
^T) IS relcvent from tbe point of view of 
stahibsalion in Iba Keynesian sense 
Tbe total revenue cxpendiuire proposed 
in (be 1994*95 budget is Rx 1.1 MU cfure 
and tbe lotal capital expenditure, excluding 
(bat on luem (IU A. 147 crore) and investm^i 
in pubiK* sector equMy (IU 3.664 cmie) 
which do noi imply demwid for goods end 
•ervices. bM imply bicreases in ftaencial 
assets. IS Rs 23.057 crore. Thus tht total 
expendicure is Rs l.4l.t68crote. Ibe Iota! 
revenue reca^ is Rs flb.Ohd M e. TIms tbe 
fiscal deficit ia Rs 55.764 crore 

COHCXtOKlN 

ll may be observed that tbe fiscal deficti 
defined ffixn tbe Keyncain viewofmaerD' 
ecDiMnic belvce is tbe sasM as Ihe one we 
have proposed on the basis of nrx ioexease 
in fjuKiciid habiUty (Eip < 1 ) and ( 2 )). 

Obviously, tbe gap between espenditureoa 
goods and services and r^vtwoe account 
lecdpu will be filled by net changes in 
financial asieti tod liabllitiaa. Thus 
budgetary gap in tbe Kcynceian aanw has . 
to he equal to net fucal defkiL This is a 
definition fdikhia baaed unecaukltbacwbcal 


in Inrha tf rwmimd f Th d H IiPttivp It the gn d 
of fiaoal policy. 

. Tbe defloUion. natAely. goverament 
expenditiBe(isKluding loans aid advances) 
minus current account receipt has no 
theoretic al foendation. Tbe defmitioo 
currently used b tbe bvJgei document, I e, 
the grou fiacal deficit which tresis recoveiy 
of loans and publw secior Jismvestr&ent us 
receipts is based oa Ibe coouept of tula] 
liabilky (pubbedebt). Tliisconcepi isieievam 
if tbe goalof fiscal policy is to regulate ihe 
growth of public debt. The gross and net 
Hscal deficits for 1994*95 are csttmeted to 
be Ks 54.915 crure end Rs 55.7M crore 
respecrively. 

All Ibe above defuuiions almost measure 
the amount for a country like the US since 
the US government is nealher a lender nor an 
invceior in public secter cqui ly in a signifKaot 
manner. The US Jefinitioti of fiscal deficil 
ia simply federal outlays minus fedond 
revenue. The riscel ikfjcit in tbe US for (be 
perkd 19S0*KB is us sUiwn m the lahlo 

ThUk. the fiscal JefKil in the US during 
19M)*U amounts 4.2 per cent of ODP. ll 
may be observed that capital receipt HfKl 
expenditure items of the type mentjnned 
above do not appear at all in the US budget 
'nwrefore. under 'gross* and *ncl' versions, 
fiscal (lerWil wiiuki work out to the same 
amount. The Keynesian atneept relevant for 
stabiluatton policy winild also coincide with 
(he above measure. The institutional 
I nmewoit IS differeni in I ndla and. ibci cfore. 
4 theoretically consistent concept has to he 
redefined. 

We have argued elsewhere on Ihe husU 
of cmss'Section lime scries data for 24 
countries that (be monetanst definilion of 
budget deficit appears lo he more rclevani 
for siahilisatiun policy.’ Tbe good old 
Indian concept of deficit finance in quite 
sound as compared lo Ibe newly imported 
concept. Of course, along with (he 
regolatioa of deficitfinanca. Ibe other feclor 
inAuciKing monetary expunsion, namely, 
foreign exchange reserves will have lo be 
considered as in the current coutext. 


Notee 

flhe author u tharitful to 15 GoliU forhio very 

vihMMe suggaatinna. The author, of course, is 
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Therein one thing they all trust-Units. 


Even people ^neracKin^ ap^ thmk the 
came way when u axncs to Units. Because 
Untu help make their <lreams come tnK. 

Whether it's a young man saving fhr a 
house of his own Or an older man looking 
forward to a comfortable retirement. Or a 
little ^iri dreaming of becoming a dixtor 
some day. 

Unit Trust has schemes to meet every 
need. V(%ether the need is for hi^ growth 
or liquidity. Whether it*s tax benefits or giud 
returm coupled with insurartce ower. 

People know that with Unit Trust, 
they can get what they want. That s why 


the number of Unit holders is going up 
s> spectacularly To over 33 nullion today. 

Most of these people are small savers. 

They come fhxn every part of the country. 

They come fr o m every walk of life. They 
have difrerent needs, difletent dreams. 

But diey share the same abiding confidence 
m Unit Trust Living up to this confidence is 
what keeps us going. And growing. 



UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better to morrow. 
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financial Liberalisation 


A * ^ 4 


September 24,19M 


The btuc questions reUting to finantisl libefAlisauon nuy be grouped under 
two biotd uttegones Piiv end the mou imporufil for dewloping countnes, to 
whsi exieM hA& pnvMe miiatrve lo be supplemenied by state intervention for 
creating an effikKM fiiunciai stmerure ’ Second, given the biructures o( the 
financul system is there any scope for public authonue^ 10 influence or 
suspend the operation ol market forces m order to ^omote saving. 
mvestmcM and allocative efficiency m the system * 2547 

Land Relations 

a 

An examiiaiion of changes in the diunbuiion of landholdingn over a ^0-year 
penod shows the perMsience of glanng inequalities and a womening ot land 
concCMntion m the middle level The majoniy of rural households at the 
bottom ot the Undowner>hip hierarchy have remained unaffected by land 
rcdistnbution It is againsi ihic background that land r^orm remains 
a cntiCAl area for policy intervention A*1I7 

Though AtiachcJ labour la still perpetuated through prolonged indebivdness 
and obviously has elements of uniraedom, counter-iendencics are alL> 
sigMlKant Wrakenmg of the ideology of patronage and loyalty, availability of 
ernploymem uutMde agncutlure and growing dislike ol thd relationship 
among labourers have pven nie to tensions and conflicia leading 
to a gradual decline of (he system A-ltt2 

Analysis of dau from village surveys in Kanyakumao distrHi m Tamil Nadu 

shows (hat boih ihe incidence and ihe fonn nf tenancy are governed 

by the imgation c*tuauon and changes in it A*129 


Drug Policy 

1 he drug industry has to be viewed 
differendy friMn odwr induMoec and 
ebandoftiQg piicv and production 
uMTob in Ihe hope that the 
mM kei will reguliie pncev cen 
have dtsaurouv consequences 
lor the hesMi n| the nmvuy 
of the people 2526 


Kanani to Kanoria 

Workers co operaiivc» as a soltMion to 
industnal smJlalvs and ckKwes are 
porlectly in keeping with Marxivi 
principles sod ^ilocopby snd the 
Mantsi particv and trade usiobs 
in Indu imM cuRiori them 2522 


Hindu Nation 

la bi» Iasi rive yean Bankimcbawlra 
cempesed three hiviocKAl aoveli on 
Hic4u Muslim anugoaism end (wo 
pokmKal essays oo an audaemte 
and reinvigoraied Hinduism to 
be allAined through e diicipbnafy 
regime which he ipeh out 
ledeteil 2553 


Away from Land 

WhM are die dOAiiuei forces M 
work in the process of econoaie 
diverstfleaiioa in rural ane»^ 


A liudy of Cu|arM 


M99 


Managing Water 

Initead of leuing up a tingle 
centreJiicd framework for refulsiiiif 
ground water il may be uietul lo 
create a legislaiive superctruciure thsi 
would eubk and guide the formation 
of locally appropnite tnsnsgement 
tnsuiuuone snd eppruacbec A-125 

In (be contexi oF the patent failure of 
current water related policies at 
well av the insirumenti and 
insiitutJonN through which they are 
implefneMed. it la time to seek 
more durable (hough politically 
harder and technically challenging 
options such at the insiituiion ol 
a water ngbu system A*147 


Peace at Last? 

After South Africa Palestine and 
now Ireland, is ii Tinally Sri Lanka s 
turn for peace^ The prospects 
and c hal tenges of Tamil 
self deserminaiion 2537 


Censorship 

hnly as a genuine reaction to the 
abuse of freedom for meaenary 
ends bul largely as a manoeuvre 
loeaploii the abuse For political 
ends moves are afoot in New Delhi 
to curb the freedom of the 
film maker 2521 





















LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Convention on Rights of 
the Child 

INDIA s A.ccvNK>n (o the UN Omvenuon 
itfi ihe Rights of rt>i: link) in December 
1992 was an imporiani Mep towarda 
miiiannii atkiiuni^iUiy u\ Ow Indian »iair 
cowards the survival piolc^iion and 
development ol ns vhikl^n The Indi^ 
government tseapcctcd lo submii its report 
on the measures it has adopted whiUi give 
el I Bs 110 (he nghi s • hjc Itnhd i n iheConvcnCMKi 
to (he Committee on (he Rights <t( the ('hiId 
in Geneva tn Dcu:mber 19^ The process 
of reporting to the ('ommiltce provnles an 
opporiuiiiiy to NUOs to liKmuJatc an 
alternative report basednn their cxpcnenccs 
un the siiuaiioA ot ihiUren In India 
A Working Group comprising NOOs 
and individuals ropresenting diverse 
disciplines suih as advocates trade 
unionists sociologists, economists and 
cducaiioni&is has hivn itirnicJ Phis group 
will work uosards uimpihiig a compre 
henstvu report on the Souorren vj /he 
Hiifhis ni tlif ifiiMn’ii tn InJia with the 
locus on the s;io.i(ioii o| children ol 
dibadvanijged communities You can 
paitiupatc in Ihr dMliing ol the Alternate 
ReiMKtoh ('R( hv 

la) Providing inlormaiionAasc siwJiea on 
Motauems ol the provisions ol ihc*('K(' 

(hi Sending us prcs> cuitmgs on reports/ 
insiaikus where child s rights have heen 
abused by insensitive attitudes oi actions 
Also reports/insiances wtwu* chilJien s 
nghib have been proiectcd ot pionuacd h> 
a pissiovc action or altiludc 
Ic) bicaoiples and instances where actions 
hiive/have not been taken hy city/distnci 
administrations siatc/ccniMi governments 
to ensure thal standards ol (he CimsentHin 
(as out I ined hv the ante lo ot the Convention) 
arc ac.h)cvi’ij 

(dl Actionsuxild include (ii wide publuily 
to tiK C'K(' ii> make all sections o\ (he 
siHiciy a wan ol the CRC (iil cvsnsiun/ 
amcmlmcni ol kgislaiKKis (in) updating ul 
policies programmes anJ schemes hv 
Jivlnct vtate/ceniral govcinmi'nls lur 
bringing (hem op to the standards ol CRC. 
and (jv) speed ic actions lor promoting 
mechanisms cslohlishcd lor the piotecUon 
ol the rights of all children 
fc> As «ui NCiO/individual working in 
a specific area ol child development arc 
you and huums ihai you aac associated 
with •iJiot.uing any changes m existing 
legislations, piilicies progiamines, etc' II 
vouaK than please do share the I ntormaiion 
Pleaxe send all ihe information, daia 
case slfcidies and reports by Ocfuhcr 25 
1994 latest Any maien.il teaching us alter 


ihei might not have prospects o( bemg 
included 

Hm Working Group seek* lo develop this 
exercise into a national iiutiative of 
committed voTuniary organisauona and 
lodividuals The fin^ report fur tubmiS' 
vioA to the UN Committee nn the Rights 
ol the (Tiild wiU acknowledge mill vkduals. 
urganitaiiuns and groups providing 
mtormaiion. data and assistance m writing 
the report Please ^nd your leplics/quertes 
diiecdyio Hie Secretarial. Wurking Group 
on CRC. c/b *Hu(ierf1ies*. C'? Green Park 
BxtertsMKi 1st Ftuur^ New Delhi 110016 

Riia Pamh ux 

Wot king Group nn CRC. 

New Delhi 


Humanscape Fellowships 

Humofisi 4^. a monthly maga/inc puM ished 
by the Hsundation lor Humamsatiun is 
nearly a year old It was launched with 
humanist inteniions and aspiration 
HumoHu ofti identities sevii al issues such 
ai poverty, education public health, 
uAcmp)uymeni.4uahiyolhlf unorganihcd 
sector laboui etc. which ici|uire to be 
seriously researched and investigated 
Irom a humanist standpoini m the measuic 
Ihese (ssues ariually altcci people and 
individuals T he//utnimn n/M Fellowships 
have been insiituted to huiliiaie hard 
working and roncemed journaliMv/social 
researchers who reallv want to gel a 


meaiage acroik. to relate 'real* itwics 
about people at (he grass roots 
The central (heme ot such work should 
be based on keeping the human being as a 
central value and focusing on ways of 
making positive changes in individuals 
and society Ibe work should also aspire 
to intorra individuals, institutions and 
society in general, of humanist proposals 
(hereby promoting (he dissemination ot 
facts and ideas, and encouraging discussion 
ot them The concerned joumalisis/social 

researeher^ should gei in (ouch with 
atfecied people, conieci respective 
auihoriiies, cnncaciing mdividuals/NGOs 
working in suppuri and tpeciabsis in 
respective field, investigate anti'humanist 
elements, research and cnmpilaiiunofdaia, 
taking account ul humanist stands, and 
propusc likely solutions The projects 
reports will hd wniicn in the form of 10 
articles with photographs, each covenni 
Ihe issues M stake, people, supportive 
statistics and proposals The duration nl 
the fellowship is three months in Bombay 
with 4 stipend ol Rs 2 5()0 per month 
plus actual expenses tor 10 anulcs The 
enure work will he published m 
tiumanu(ti»f nnd in other puhlicaiinm 
(hriwgh Humanuupf 
Flease send a dctai kd resume and copie ^ 
of published work in Human\tuiH II 
Yogmti. IS S V Road, Santa Ciu/ West 
Bombay 400 0S4 Tciclas im6l l9Sn Or 
call 6106197/611 V5n 

Javssu&ma« 

Bombay 
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Unheeded Signposts 


PtDEMICS are like the large signposts from which 

J^a statesman of stature can read that a disturbance 
has occunvd in the development of his nation, which not 
even careless politics can afford to overlook'*, wrote 
RudoirVirchow, the German physician-scientist-statesman 
and father of swial medicine, in IR48. The plague deaths 
111 Surat and the adjoining areas and ibe cases in Seed are 
d vivid and emphatic signpost of the breakdown of public 
services in this country. 

l^t UK look at the compendium of failures: As early as 
September 21 when xomany paoenu were being admitted 
to public hospitals in Surat and attending doctors were 
suspecting plague and petitioning for medical and other 
supplies, the authorities chose ntK to take note of the 
warning. As a c<mse(|uencc. some 64 patients discharged 
ihcmselvcs and. without a clue to the gravity of the 
situation, contributed to the spread of the disease. Patients' 
relatives and family members were neither provided with 
antibiotics nor given essential infomkation, Iiisal&o likely 
ihut the curlier coses of possible bubonic plague did not 
even make it to the ho&pitalK or ilUinforn^ private 
practitioners turned them away with routine medicines, 
let us go back further, to when Surat espencrH;ed flotids. 
which, as the concerned authorities pul it, were 'man- 
made ’ because of the decision to release water from a dam 
which would otherwise have overflowed. In the typically 
blinkered and fragmented approach to public services, the 
authorities failed to ensure the safety of livestock and 
livelihoods; and later, to make the situation worse, the 
Surat municipality left the la^e n umbers of animal c.areasscs 
to rot and bwome breeding grounds for rodents. Then 
again, Surat is acknowledged I y the ‘dirtiest* city in the 
country > it is among the cities which have registi^ed very 
high growth rates in the last decade, without concomitant 
development of urban public services. While it is the 
centre of diamond trade and the new industrial expansion, 
especially based on petrochemicals, K also houses some of 
the poorest and the worst exploited labour, a large section 
of whom are migrants from neighbouring states. It is a city 
made to order for the rapid spread of any contagious 
d isease. S uch distorted growth has occurred i n many urban 
centres; it just so happens that a combination of factors has 
made Surat the focus of the current epidemic. 

Inevitably, there is a growing exodus of people fleeing a 
•iiy which offers no sense of security ot prospect iif 


treatment. And they flee to the nearby gigantic metropolises 
which apparently offer hope. But Bombay's response has 
been onoUter tragic note. It look three days for the Bombay 
Municipal Curpormiion (BMC) to even decide to go into 
action, in which time hundreds had already poured in from 
Sunt, some perhaps carriers or already suffering. And 
what is the BMC* s plan of action? At the top of the list is 
clearance of garbage which hod not been done lately 
“because of a shortage of trucks" and removal uf sill which 
has been blocking the drains. In other words, routine 
services necessary to maintain a city in health are now 
being undertaken - as emergency meaHures, Some of the 
other disclosures which have tumbled out in the ensuing 
discussions are no less dismal. For instance, Bombay has 
a rat population of 50 crore. And Ih i s is the country* s most 
prosperous cHy in the country's most prosperous state. 

There is further evidence of this 'well run' state's 
efTicieitcy. It was in the first week of August (hat the first 
cases of plague were reported from Bced adjoining the 
region hit by earthquake last year. (Pending fuller 
pathological reports the diagnosis is, uf course, tentative.) 
What was the government's response? Typically, it first 
denied the diagnosis, then various functionaries made 
contradictory statements sui^sedly aimed at reassuring 
the population. The National Institute of Cummunicid>fe 
Diseases categorically slated that the Mahara.shtra 
government had been warned of (he possibility of plague 
in the area but hod token no steps to institute control 
measures. With remarkable placidity the government did 
not even begin production of anti'plague vaccine at the 
stale-run HaHkine Bio Pharmaceutical Corporation, the 
only manufacturer c»f the vaccine in the state. Tlie company 
has no stock of the readily usable vaccine because there has 
been no incident of the disease for more than 3(1 years and 
it takes a couple of weeks to start production. As a result, 
when the Surat cases began to turn up no i mmuni sat ion was 
possible. Further, had people’s health been a concern and 
the study of developmenis in society an instrument for 
structuring policy according to the ne^s of the people, the 
cunuemed stale governments would have monitored the 
migraiion of people in search of livelihoods after the 
earthquake. Ibis coukJ have led to cognisance of the 
possibi Ijty of entry of carriers of bu bon ic p lague in to Su rat. 

While (here can be no justification for the disgraceful 
breakdown of public services, ihe slate may well contend 
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ihM ihe t«ic< pisguc iMd ce^kcd lu be ^ 
ihrcdt lu public he^Oi a reesoA^lc 
cRuughc^planaiion for its unprcp«iicdness 
Here jum is <inoiher JisiunclUre in (he 
Jcvelitpmeni pnness Nut su lung 
en lomolc>|l icdl rcse^chers htkJ i n Ok ci wrse 
ot (hc*r invcsUg4(icHi> un (he r^i lle«i loumi 
lot heir surprise (hji the njiuie ofch4in|tcsin 
ihu Deii aixJ hiM trxkni populaiions wis 
such ihdt on outhicak <il plJgiK i.uukl he 
irnmineni «is 4 consequence ul any sort ol 
cfologicef disiurhancc su^h as the Laiui 
earthquiikccK Ihc ^uial Hoods, which would 
dnse Wild comer rodents lo mix with (he 
111 ban species Not surprisingly, these 
research Jinjings remained a scicniiJic 
contiihuhoii with absoluiely no interlace 
With public pohey Secondly the Male has 
in Its annual hujgci an item 'plague 
nrgaiiisaiion under which is allmatud a 
pittarwc •onginall) no doubi iri{cftdc*0 lor 
surveillance and numiUii mg but c Icarly lusi 
a costncin. gesiiirc today 
1 1 IS noi dial iIkic has< iun heen iHhcr 
signposts ol coming public healihdjs«islurs 
Ihe resurgence ol malaria is an exampU* ol 
the ueieiioration ol the uihan cnviioumcnt 
as IS the conimuing spie.id ol luherculocis 
Kven ap<iri I rom these the general nx irhnj 11 y 
palieiMs and the newer sympioinuiohigiev 
becoming evident in ihc expanding vines 
chi>iild ha\c* bc'en cause tor concern a long 
lime ago The slate's response to urban 
giowih has been lo (alk ol stcinmmg ihe 
mdux ol popuhiions into cures and towns 
As a conscqiiL'iuc uthan policy i1 one van 
vail It lhai has been a sort ol apohrgy 
something ihal has to he spell oui only 
because n| The lailures oi envelopment in 
rural India In ihe I Vlyexrs since Virchow 
pninlcd out that medicine was pohlus 
developments tn the science have bwn sue h 
lhai there is a medical therapy lor most 
human ills the nH is in the political mcHs ol 
society 

INDIJ^IKIAI ( 1 ROWIH 

Case for Caution 

AFTER three years ol ck pressed conditions 
reports Imm industry associalions as also 
the produL lion indices lor the initial months 
ol (he Liurcnl tmaiiciat year p«unt lu a nota 
bic icvival ol mJusuial growth lolUiwmg 
(he miUaUon ol ihc cuhilisation and sirtic 
ttiral ndjusiment ptcigrtmiiKs the index iif 
indusinal production (base IMg(| HIslOO) 
h.id shown msigndicani gn»wih ol 0 ^ per 
cent 2't pel timi and 't pur cent m the last 
ih rcc years, ai ter a decade o( near H per cent 
per annum growth m the I The index 
lor April this year h.is now shown a use id 
g per (.cm and ihai lor May ol K 7 per ceni 
over (he corresponding months <d last yeai 
Ihis IS all the more striking because no 
panic cl lar signs ol rccuveiy had been visible 


in the cloMitg montitt ot 1993-9* Even 
m ihb March the index had ahown zero 
growth, though some of die earlier monihv 
ol 1991-94 had «cen seaxorul spun» ranging 
Irom 5 to 7 per cem The abrupt turnaround 
m industrial producDoe. while it is mnsi 
svclcomc. laiscs intcrestjiig queslMms about 
the naiiuu ol itw grusuh as sviHI as its causes 
and MisLunability lo ihe absence ol luller 
Jala hosvever, disuituon at Ihese issues 
can only he lenutjve at best 
Hiiii the indusinal picture i> far Irum 
clear IS evident Irum the movemenis in the 
ulluial index mimber senes I be Central 
Staiisiical OrgaiusatiofllCSOl had put Ihc 
general mdei (or ihix Apnl at 221. an 
incicase of H per cent over A|inl Iasi year 
But while releasing (he May index, the 
Apnl I igu re has heen revised dosvn to222 
which gives an over*lhe*year nse ol only 
6Vi4rcent TheMay index has been pui at 
226^ mart mg a nse of 8 7 per cent over (he 
I2*m<mth period and at I 8 pa ccni ova the 
previous month svhich is quite lemarkahk 
Ihc inckx lor capiul goods indusines has 
been similarly subfccM m sharp revisums 
1 he f'VO had placed Ihc index lor ihis Apnl 
at 2U6 4. but ii has now been revised 
downwards 10 2D2 \ thus pushing up (be 
suhsequeni growth raK signiticanlly Ihc 
signilicani revisions in the industrial 
production index in reevni yeers has 
naiui ally given nse in misgivings ahogi the 
reliability of the data 
Thcrcappcw m he other venous problems 
as well but m the absence ol (ullcr details 
only a lew illustralions can be cited Take 
the general index lor March and Apnl The 
index loi Match ihis year lumped hy 12 I 
pcrcentovcrthattorKbruary but the Apnl 
index dipped hy 16 4 per cent over lhai tor 
March These lurching movements have 
been c^iecially sinking in the indicts lor 
cer(aii) iitduMry groups, such as c^piul 
goods In 1991 Ihe index for capital goods 
had shot up hy ^ I 4 per 4 cm in Man h over 
f cbmoev and then lalkn by 47 1 per cent in 
April over March Aimcisl ideolical 
movements had occiiired in Maich and 
Apnl 1992 Itmay he llulcompanies indulge 
in window-dressing tn show higher outpui 
m their balance shwts. but the phenomenon 
wav evident even when nc*. all companies 
were cUrsing their occouhts in March k 
may also have sunwhing to do with (he 
govemmenT s li seal year and Uu c uliccuons. 
though Ok comteclion beiween physKal 
output and tax payments ot indusinal 
enterpnses is im immediately clear 
Similarly, the weighting diagram lor ibe 
currcni senes wnh 1980'81 as the base had 
bc*cii ciiiktsed for the addition ol high 
gonvihiruhisirKsanddeMtonoi lowgrowdt 
ones Dcspiic the cntwism (he govemmeni 
has not cared to get the senes revised 
Crovemmcni spokesmen have in laci viughi 
(ii argue that il a more representative 


weiglMinf dtagnsn were tued, the loduecnal 
growth mie would turn out D be hitter But 
this IS to Ignore that a represeniitive 
weighting diagram would have lo take 
account of the large number of industrial 
products which have been deliberately left 
oui in the uimpilahon ot (he index, giving 
nee to misgivings aboui the representative 
character ol (he index number senes itself 
There are also other issika such as speedy 
and accurate coDeciioi of staiisuct trom 
indusinal units and the method ordeflstmg 
(he (Mminal outpui figures to arrive at real 
numbers Hus is particularly imporunt tor 
machinery items included m the index lor 
(he capital goods sector, (he output of which 
IS reporied in value leims As it happens, 
acenrt mg (a the index. the output ol capital 
goods shows a rise of as much as 17 9 per 
cent m April*May (his year over the 
corresponding penod of last year How 
seriously is this to be taken 

leaving aside Ihc question ol reliobiliiy, 
(here IV no doubt that the recent industrial 
gfuwih. impressive as it appears to be has 
heen limited loa fiarniw range of industries 
Ihc overall index numbet loi April*May 
ihu year shows a nse ol 7 8 per cent over the 
i orrcspuiiding pcruid ol Iasi year when the 
index had risen hy just 0 8 per cem Ihe 
increase in manulac tunng has been 9 2 per 
cent compared to a tail of 0 9 per cent m 
April-May Iasi year The index Air mining 
in ApnUMay this year has shown a tall ul 
0 ^ per cent against a growth ut 2 percent 
last year and lhai lor electncily a slight 
rcduclinn in growth rate to 7 per cent from 
7 9 per ccni 

h IS ihus the growth in manuIacuiring that 
scemx to have made all the dillerence this 
year A scrutiny ol the CSO data suggests 
dial ol the 9 2 per cent growth m manu 
laclunng m April-May (his year more than 
55 per cent is atinbuiahle lo jest two 
indusinal gioups namely, electrical 
machiiKry and appliances (weight *> 78 (Xr 
cenl) and (ransporl equipiueni and parts 
(weight 619 per cem 1 which have grown by 
21 2 percent and 22 7 per cent respecovely 
dunng the peruid 

In transport ectuipmeni, (he preponderant 
contnbuiiDn has come Irom automobiles 
Likewise, in electrical machinery and 
appliances, ihe output of while goods has 
made a nkjor coninbution Taking the 
capital goods aecior, about H) per cent ul 
the growth ol 17 9 per cem m ApriAMiy 
(his year has come Irom medium and heavy 
commercial vehicles ^uch disaggregated 
mlormaUMi is not dv.nlable in the CSO's 
press releases, but dau put out by industry 
associaiionx and a special survey earned 
out by ihe Conlederatton of Indian Industry 
(CCl) point to certain revealing trends 
According to these sources, (he output ol 
medium and heavy vehicles shot up by 
no 4 per eem, Irom 12.000 in Apnl-July 
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1 99310 2*^500 m ApriMoly Ait ye«, tnd 
AK of liglu commcRia] vehicles rote by 
46 7 percent. Similarly, output of cm went 
up by 17.3 per ccni. scooters by 27.7 per 
cent. mcKur cycles by 32.S per cent and 
Aree*wheelers by 62.6 per cent. It could 
thus oe sa»d that industrial growth is being 
led by the automobiles group which as a 
whole has registered a ^owA of 29 per 
cent. In ihc case of commercini vehicles 
there had been a substantial los^ of 
productiort in the last two years which is 
nuw being made up. presumably under the 
impetus of better agricultural growth. In the 
case of cars and other passenger vehicles, 
the demand has been stimulated hy easy 
iivaiUbility of commercial hank cr^ii. In 
addition to automobiles, output of air* 
conditioners and relrigcrauirs has risen by 
29 percent each and consumer durahlc!i as 
.1 group hive rcporiiiti a growth of 20 per 
cent in ApriMuly. 

its narrow base i s dcftniteI y emxigh rea ww 
Uif tempering llic eut>b<iriii over the rise m 
industrial poKluctlon m the current year so 
(ar. Apart tri>m ciKisumer durables and 
comnicrci al vc)i icIch, tlie industries showi ng 
*.uciihU' increases include Icriiliscrs. 
(lilTeicnt viiiicticsof man*made fibres and 
yarns and sonve clicmicnl items, the total 
weight of which industries is unlikely to be 
more than 3(1 per ccni in Ihc general index 
ol industrial pnHJuction. TIvre ure also 
cases ol indusirtes auih ns paints and 
snriushcs and isnion doth in which. l<» an 
extent, the appareni gruwih of output in ihe 
organised sectoi hiishccn in replacement ol 
loss of pr<KJuction in the small*scale sector 
ax n resu 11 ol the fi nnnec mmisic r* s dec laion 
to narrow eacisc duty diffcrcnUuls, 'fhe 
organi sod scii oris now i n a pos i lion lo price 
out sinall'scalc units nnd, over the medium 
lerm, ihiu will have scmxix implicaiiuns for 
employment geneniiioii In the non-farm 
sector and for regional dispersal of 
industries. In ihe paints industry, for 
msiance. i i is wc 11 known how t he erstwhi Ic 
excise duty coiK'essions for small-scale 
until had encouraged the growth of over 
2.500 units in dift'crcni parts <j| the country 
which i« now being scuttled under the 
current excise duly structure. The same ia 
true of cloth output in Ac dcceniraJiscd 
sector. 

An even more disuirbing picture ol’ the 
regional distribution of industries urvkr (he 
new markei^driven policies Is emerging 
from (be dam generated from the itsdustriaJ 
entrepreneurs memoranda(IBM) which, 
under the new industrial policy, all firD> 
posers nf new mveslmcnl have to file with 
Ihc Secretariat fur IndusiriHl Approvals 
<$IA). In Ac (WO and a half years trom 
August 1991 ta December 31. 1993, 
some 12v400 lEMs were filed, involving a 
lotal inve.iunent of Rx 2..56.I3M croce. but 
nearly 36 pri cent of (his invesuneni was 


accauttd for byjufintioataaes, Mahmshin 
and Gujarat Bihar, on Ac oAer hand, wnold 
account for just l,3B per cent of the kiud 
invesimeni and only 0.61 per cent of the 
employmcni io be g eis c rated by these new 
industrial units. Similariy. West Bengal 
wouhd amd only 2.77 per cent *ii invest* 
mcni and 4.13 per cent of employincni. 
According lo the luicsi Annual Surs ey isf 
fndusiries for I9g<^. West Bengal's 
share in (oial faciory employment and 
fixed capital stock was 9.9 per cent 
and 7.1 per cent, rccpeciivdy. and (har of 
Hihar 4.9 per cent and 6.8 per cent. The 
share of Aesc stales in industrial pnxiucdon 
and employment is ihus already dis* 
proportionately low. With incremental 
growA in these stales being so minuscule, 
the adverse implicatums of Ac emerging 
industrial investment and growth puliems 
for the dcvelopmeni of the Aflereni slater, 
and regions can he easily imagined. 

AYOOIIYA 

Path of No Return 

NOTHING sitows ihc duplidiy of the Rii> 
govemmenr better than the wntten slate* 
ment it submitted loihc .Supreme Cuun on 
.September U. wherein ii sakL on the one 
hand, thai if (hceoun found Aai **no Hindu 
lempIc/smicAre exiNU'd*' ai the site of the 
Buhri masjid "pnor to (he cons(ruc(i<ei of 
Acdcmolisbcd struciure”. (ben (he “govern¬ 
ment ikiHin wi 11 be in support of (he wishes 
ol Ihc Muslim L'ommuniiy*'. and. on (he 
other hand, that if a Hindu (cmple/Mruciurc 
did cxisi there, then ii would abide by (he 
wishes of the Hindu ctunmunit). The govern* 
ment made ihis siaiemcm m respoose to the 
enun's injunciKin (o it to clarify whether u 
would "rebuild the mosque in the event (he 
court Hods thu( no Hindu temple or religious 
simcture was in existence (h^'. The court 
was silling toddihcnuc un ihc piesidcniial 
reference made to u frdkiwing the demo* 
lition of the Bahri maxjiJ at Ayodhyu 
on ITcecmber 6. 1992^ namely, whether 
any Hindu lemplc or siruciurc existed 
there prior to the eunsiruetion of Ae Bahri 
mujid. 

AlihoagblhccoiHi h«, reserved lu, opinion 
on the reference for the moment lUid will 
make It k nnwn only rn October, the siatemeni 
by the government os well as the original 
reference lo Ac vuun to give its opcnioii on 
Ac issue have put (he court in a dilftcult 
siuiation. The court has been asked (o take 
a position on an issue which is mu an issue 
of law hul of fact However, (he real 
difficulty lies io (he fan ihat the ofunion ol 
the court has already been given a direction 
hy the manner in which (he refeteme has 
hiaen eonstruded. In this eonurvcAm. the 
nen-existenoe nf a temple over 440 yean 
ago has impliedly been made the conditiim 


for the existence of a mosque now. In oAer 
words, in Aia porlicular consiruciitm of Ac 
rercrence the meihodology fur resolving 
the diipulc—a methodology which Is 
patently biased again>,( the rc*building of 
the demolished mosque at its origin.il site— 
has ;iirc«Jy been put into praciice: imd ihu 
enurr hav been leri with little optirm but lo 
give its opinion accordingly.’llic ^laicmcni 
Ihat the government xuhmillcd to the cuuii 
I n rrspi vise to i ts q iicry on I y ci>iripourHls the 
mailer even lurihcr. for it tells Ac com i that 
m hjve the mosque re*buili. vou musi say 
Aai no temple existed ni (he siic more ihan 
4(XJ years ago. 

Looked ill tn l onj unci ion wlih the I act 
that (he guveinment allowed the 
impliimation o| ihc Ram idols ai the rite of 
the mosque wKhin three weeks ol the 
dcmoli ii on of the K.'ihri ma^j id and pcrmi lied 
ihcir 'darshan'.iind ihai prime minisrer Ran 
ha« been making efldns to get together a 
*rMm*p«>hiicar trusi to huilJ the lemple, it 
shows Aot the government is pushing the 
rcsoluiion ol the pmbkrii ji Ayodhyu in a 
pamculardiruciKm—in which n icmpic inuy 
come up at ihc site of (he demolished 
nxtxque—and that it is using ihe Supreme 
Court lo smooihcn ihc way ui uchicve ihis 
end. For if ihc Ci»uri xayx thnt a temple 
indeed existed ut ihc site ol Ac demolished 
mosque, then it can p.omptly go oJicud and 
build (he (cmplc. However, d die court 
c^omex up wiih the eonirory opinion, it can 
c'nnvemcnily ignore it ax mere advjce. 

DKVIiLOPMBNTCAMPAIONS 

Feeble Impact 

IT is exarlly a year ugo that Lniiir in 
Mahnrashtm wils hit by n dcvnsiuRng earth* 
quake. TTie fiite of Ac survivors ts almost 
lorgimen. Rect nl reports i nmv i he area h«i w- 
cver i ndic.ilc ntire di vi cirhi ng devekipmeni s . 
thicatvning p<ir(icii lui ly the p(>s 11 ion of wom¬ 
en in Uitur society. First. Acre uppc.irs lo 
haw been a spate ol remarriages among the 
mentolk. ihc reasons bring the death of 
wives and vhiUreii during the earthquake or 
physical disability of wives caused by the 
calamity which has rendered them rn* 
copiihle ol conceiving, hicuictnully. white 
widosvcr> have remarried within six mr>nihs 
(>l (fw ca 1 hquake. widow s who hud Icvst ihei r 
husbandx due lo the disaster are yet to be 
Oi'ceptcd as wives by the men in I.alur As 
usual. cU>wry has bes'omv an important 
factor, with the men demanding exorhilaiil 
amounts from the parents of I he 11 would-he 
hridc« 

Secondly, women who had undeigonc 
tubectomy hefnre they losi then children in 
Ihc earthqiuikc arc now being loiced hy 
ihcir hushandx to gi* in lor the rc]<nniiig 
of Ihe fallopian tube—a risky operation 
with 50 pet ceru chances ol revival of the 
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child-bufuf cipiaty In spite ei officii] 
orders to avoid such operatKMU. pnviie 
doLion are having a field day by capen- 
menbng on ihc imfonunaie >vomen Evi« 
dendy, during the Umily planning cam* 
paign in Laiur earlier, very lew n>efi had 
opted lor vaseuomy. at apparent from the 
pre^ent tendency lo loru the women lo 
undergo a reversaJ 

The events in Latur have imporiani 
implicatians Tur those engaged in campaigns 
for human resources development It may 
he recul led that Latur was one the di svKts 
where the government's Total Literacy 
Campaign (TLC) was reported to have made 
80 per cent ol its population tuncbonally 
literate and to have empowered women and 
(he weaker sections ol society in a hig way 
Health awareness, women's rights anti 
dowry laws among other issues leatured 
pruminenily m the mouvationa] campaign 
{that was carried on lor months belore the 
launching ol rhe literacy centres) and in the 
lessons that were imparted to the learners 
lor almoii a year In cpiie ol all this have 
these ncf) literate men and women been 
able lo bi eak out sH Ihe hisronta) ly structured 
social Lonviraiiitk ^ Apparently not, as 
evideni Irom what is happening there now 
Deeply entrenched painarchal Micial norms 
have reasserted themselves in the wake ol 
(he $Oii<t*CkOOomic trauma generated by 
(he eari]H{uake 

it mual be recognised that dcvelopmcnl 
campaigns m our society like the Naiiotul 
Literary Mhsnsn however well meaning 
(hey might be can at host knock (eehly ai 
the oppressive soiio economic structures 
which are noi only left intact hut arc 
noun^hed by (he state In Latur while the 
unkiiercd were surely taught to read and 
write and made aware ol (he need for vocial 
changes the rradiiinnal socnvcconomu 
environment was allowed to continue thus 
making rt dilticult lor these neo literates to 
change themselves according to the new 
values ihjt were conveyed to them ihisxigh 
the lessons in the literacy centres The 
sahukan and the village patriarchs the 
contractors and the prtvaiedoctors remained 
the dominating lorces in rural society It 
IS these forces which dictate social normc 
in moments of crisis and arc today deter 
mining the decision makmg pmcesv among 
(he survivors of the I alur earthquAe 

As Jong as developmental activities like 
literacy campaigns renuun divorced trom 
sincere attempts in overhaul these various 
dominating socio-economic structures, 
every crisis—whether natural oi man 
made—wdi wipe out at one stroke whatever 
gains such campaigns might have achieved 
in teems generahng aocial awareness 
While in Lawr the cnsi s was sparked ol f by 
an efuthquake in 1993 m the previous year 
some other disiric is under the Toul Literacy 
Campaign laced a man*made crisis— 


cotnpHmal nob follDwing Ite deai^toen 
ol das Bidm ma^id Me itagffi of communal 
hamony and scieMlie inquiry which were 
spread through bieivy Icsms id these 
disincu appeared lo have had lisle dfeci 
on the karnerv wfio n those turbulent days 
seemed to have been more swayed hy the 
haic-filled 'lessons' dial were being doted 
out to them by the leadeiN ol the tradibooal 
religious structures and the influential 
pulittcal esiablishments 

ARMS TRADE 

Vidous Cirdes 

THF intcmaiionaJ trade in anrijmenis which 
teaves a globe circling trail id desvuciion 
often resulis in incongniuus connections 
What tor instance, are the sources of the 
arms and ammunition with which the 
Alglian and Kashmin rebels are lighung' 
Whi le wc arc all aware of US and PAi stani 
arms supplies m many ol us it may come as 
a surprise to know that among other loun 
tries in the husiness are the eisiwhile Soviet 
Union and yes India 

Rcceni puhhcjtMinv coming out Irom the 
west {nnuhly Chnsu^sher Smith s Thf 
Ot/fuitifft of SmuilArmtanJLin^t Wfupt>ti\ 
ui Pakistoft uffd Not/hem /ndta and 77ir 
RiarTroft Afy/tanaum « VntnU Snin by 
Muhamincd Yousal and Mark Adkmlrevcal 
how weapons often boomerang on the 
onginal manulactunng natums In leder to 
hide Its support for the (igiahislm in 
Alghamstanchinnitheearl) tears the CIA 
(Csnned to indirect ways to supply them 
with weaponry It thus obtained Irom Israel 
a targe consignment id Soviet weapons that 
were captured by Israel duiing its invasion 
ol Lebanon Ironically again some 100 UOO 
bnticid 301 nfles were puichascd fiom 
India, also through indirect routes Hetween 
1981 and 1987 all these weapons landed up 
in Alghomstan—via PAistan which was 
(he main conduit tor the US arms supply to 
the anti'Soviei mujahidin The massive 
arms iransler to Alghanistan hy the US 
during thia period (procured Irom as 
diverse vnurcca as Oiina and lurkey and 
Lgypt apart trom the Soviet and Indian 
weapons mentioned earlier) meant that the 
Afghan mujahidin lought the Soviet troops 
often with Soviet manufactured anr» Since 
much ol the weaponry Irom the Afghan 
mujahidin ai^nal has flowed into Kashmir 
It IS quite likely that ihc Kashmin militants 
arc fighting the Indian security lorces with 
Cnliekl 101 nftes—wbiUt hod hist found 
ihcir way into the hands of the Algfun 
mujahidin 

But there are mice Monical instances of 
the Indian auihonttis being Koitt with 
their own petard In Novemher 1992. tor 
enamtde two consignments ol weapons 
were smuggled through Uk Ajnain secuv of 


Pwfjjh n die nortta of Amnttv. ce 
KhaliiUni groups (here, with the help of 
those who are supposed to protect our 
b<^ers—the personnel of the Border 
Sccisnty Force Similarly, in Kashmir, there 
have been inuanccs ot Indian sccun ly lorces 
becoming involved in the weapons trade 
withmiliiants In 1991. when a top Kashmin 
militant. Master lonayat. was killed in an 
alleged encounter with the secuniy forces. 
It was initially reported that he was carrying 
67 nlles lor transporting them trom 
Baramulla to Snnagar But later the same 
security forces reported seiaing only 29 
rifles According in unotlicial lources the 
rest id (he initially seized consignment was 
sold back by the security lorces to the 
militants within 12 hours One should not 
be suninsed it the temptation for a quick 
buck prevails ewer the official oath In a fast- 
eroding concept ol patriotic duty when one 
remembers ihai the weapons (sophisticated 
assault rifles in particular) seized by our 
security lorces Irom the Khalislani and 
Kashmir! militants fetch anything between 
\ ^71 and S 2 700 in the arms ha/oer 
7 he Human Rights Watch Arms ProiccT 
repiHi (hy ihe (IS based NCiO) which has 
cited the above cases ol Indian comphciis 
both indirect othI ditect m the prolileration 
ot desiruclivc wcaponiy in Ihc sub 
continsni ha^ primarily bl lined the US lor 
tniliatmg the vicious circle ri| marketing 
deadly armv ID this area (^uifc prcJictably 
the mainstream Indian press has lapped up 
this port ol the report wiih one national 
i nglish (kuly publishing selective excerpts 
Irom It under ihe three column heading US 
Rasped lor blow of Arms lo I K Militants 
white ignonng cotiveniciKly a large part of 
the same reprui which is devoted to the 
atrocities committed by (he Indian security 
forces in Purg.th and Kashmir and the chapici 
titled Arming the Indoui Governmeni 
which exposes the surreptitious arms deals 
undertaken hy New Delhi wiihcjsiruroocan 
countries and Israel As pointed mil by the 
Human Rights Watch report these ccals 
have enahlud the Indian security lorces to 
acqurre assault nMe» and other small armc 
and light weapons which have been uecd 
Irequenily hy them in attacks on civilians in 
Kashmir and Punjab 
The same report portions of which have 
heen approvingly quoiedby the Indian press 
makes an impnrtani recommendation which 
ha» been blacked out Relemng to India's 
**rush(r>purdiDsc large quaniitiagdfmiljtal^ 
hardware and technology, and its reliance 
on other govemmenis lor various form^ ol 
military support" the rcp<i(i suggests 
'Potential suppliers [of irms] should pay 
close attentHHi to ihe government’s record 
in Ka^mir and Punjab, since it is m ihe»r 
Slates that government lorces have 
commuted some ol (he wor^t and mosi 
regular violations of human rights ” 
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IN THE CAPTIAL MARKET 


BFW SPBfirch PouodRtkHi 


Cochin Rdineries 
Balmer I^awrie 

PROM OTED joini I y by Coch in Reficiene% 
ini B<Umer Lawne Bfld Company, Cochin 
Refinenes BfiJmer Lawne wavincofporaied 
with the objective of »euing up a refinety 
downstream peimchemicals with imported 
technology The company's first projett. 
via, manufdciuru ol pniyisobutylene 
which has been set up at AmhaUmugal 
(ramil Nadu) m lechnKal collaboration 
with 11S Chevron Re search and Tec hnology 
CorpordUon with a huill in capacity of 
7,000 uinitcs per annum was recently 
commissioned and has commenced 
commercial production Pulyisobutylene. 
has wide usage in the manulaciure of 
iddilivct lor lubricating oils in 2«T oil 
tiirmulahons lor iwo wheelers, in the 
manul.K lure c>l jelly tilled cables and many 
oihei indusiiiai jpphcaiicins lindsiUway 
inin industries like petrol lube and lelec urn 
which are giowing industiies li also has 
a high ex pent potential to the siwih cast 
Asuin and huiopcan marleis 

I lie company is entering ihc capital 
markci on September 26 with a public issue 
o| A^) <>•) doti equity Nhares ol Rs Id each 
hii cash ai a premium ol Rs 2^ per share 
iiggiegaling Rs 17 Sturure Thu comp,iny 
has iirmalloimcm lu Indian muiua) lunds 
toreign iiisiituiional investors tHls) and 
noOHCsidcni Indians {NR1s> I his prorni 
has been set up at a capital com ol Ks 4S 
c roic and has been appraised by SBJ Capiial 
Markets The company is being piomotcd 
by lepuled cnmpanicv and its icchnical 
I ollahoralion with world lenowncd 
corp<iralion gives it an extra edge Ibe 
issue IS lead managed by SRI Capital 
Markets and AN/ (Inndlays Rank 

Bhuvan IHpura Industries 

Bhuvan Fiipura Industries (RTII ) an 
Ahmedabail based company is selling up 
a speciality chemicals project at Namlesjn 
industrial esinie Baroda with a total 
capacity ot 4.0M) MTPA al a cost ot Rv 
l^>9crore Ihe BTll group has «]so set 
up a ICX) per cent EOtl soltwarc project 
in Bangalore Internairnnal Comptech 
I ngineering Services (ICES), and which 
hod recently come out with a public issue 
Phe company proposes lu manutaciurc a 
water soluble polymer hydcoiy ethyl 
cellulose which tindv wide application in 
the manufacture ot pamis. oil cxploraiion 
phamaccuticaJi, plastics and chamicals as 
well as pcrsoftol care pmducts BTIL also 
proposci to produce an import aubstiiute 


producu ipecialiiy alkuw^ unioes having 
iu mam apphcaiion ib drug und dye 
intermediaiei.texuleauiiliarsea. corrosion 
inhibitors, in paints and coalings, and as 
(or water ireaimcni Developmeni of 
eaperlise and technology is b^ng done 
through in-housc R aod D with close co- 
opeetnoo with Shree Qiein Research Lab 
ot Bombay The company through its 
R and D has atiaincd specialisation in high 
pressure vapour phase reactions in 
developing unique catalyst and in esia 
hlishing cust'edeciive hi*iecb processes 
Hie company claims thai its prsiject is in 
an advanced stage ol implemenialiun and 
prudui non is likely lu ciunmence by April 
1995. lor the lust phase The company 
proposes lo enici the capital market shodiv 
to part tinaiue the proiect 

Lloyd Electric and 
Engineering 

1 loyd Flecinc and Engineering is 
engag^ in the manutAciure ol condensor 
cmls and evaponuor unis which are used 
as original equipment in window, package 
automotive aod spin air condiiionen 'nw 
company is embaiking on a expansion 
cuin*rnnilcmisaiion activity with a total 
cost Rs n4^ erme I opart hnance this 
pioieci the company is entering the capital 
maiket on Oclober ^ with a public ismw 
of 29 70.000 cquily shares ol Rs 10 e.uh 
lor cash ai a premium ol Rs 20 pei share 
aggregating Rs K9I Inkh I he company is 
situated al Bhiwadi Alwar district in 
Rajasthan llns protect will enhoAU the 
company's prodiKimn capacity live told 
Tcsulimg in a su Inid increase in its 
ticmover Economies ot scale is ci pcs led 
U) help the company increase its pmtitv 
I he I ompany has entci cd into an agreement 
with leddcis Lloyd Corporauun to lift 40 
per cent ot the company s production It 
also has lirm alloimcni to laurus Mutual 
I und Indian Liberalisation fund 
(Mauritius) and linancial lloii/ons The 
company is pnmoied hy Ashok hint and 
Maya Ram Punj The issue ts loimly 
managed by ITC Classic Finance and Stale 
Bank ul Bikanci and Jaipur 


Neelkanth Molds 

Ncelkanih Motels and Motels a Ramda 
hared company, has (inahseJ technical 
enllaboration and Iranthise agreemeni with 
Super 60 Motels SPAS. Calitorma. US 
This agreement ensures the international 
quality ciandards (or us present and 
lorihcommg ventures at Ankleshwar, 
Saputara and MahoMcsh war i n Mah arashtra 
rhe company ha» achieved sales target of 
R& lakh In the span nl ihiee years the 
company proiecis a nei sales ol R% 402 
lakh and net prodis ol Rs 135 lakh Flic 
company is m the pimcss ol consolida 
ting lU operations by taking over manage¬ 
ment ol motel sues at Ankicshwar. 
Cujarat and through acquisiiion and 
development of Motel Pmjcsts at Saputara 
and Mahahleshwar 

Diamond Cables 

Diamond Cables, had come out with its 
maiden issue on August 10 last year lor 
part financing then expansion programme 
ul manu I aciu nng A A AC. ACSR c unductnrs, 
PVr caMes at village t'adala lalukaSavli, 
in Baroda Following the public issue the 
company hav laken up the divcrsihcation 
pfogiamme to maoufxrure XLPb cablea 
and FRLS cables up to II kva costing 
Ks 260 lakh The expansion project is 
being (inanwcd by Internal accruals and 
tcmi issisuncc to the extent ol Rs 100 
lakh Ihe enmpany expccis to start 
pruduciion ol its expansion pruicct by the 
lirsi week ol October 1994 

The I ompany has promoted Diamond 
Optic al Fibie Cables an micgi Died irlccom 
cobles inojcct lor manutactunng opiical 
lihre cables and felly tilled lelcphunc 
cobles costing Rs 5l)cmie 1bc i ompany 
has reported a sales of Rs 2 lakh and a 
profit alter tax ol Rs U lakh Subsequ 
enily the hoard ol direclors ol the company 
have recommended a dividend ol 7 5 per 
cent and have also recon^mended a Rights 
Issue in the ratio oil I at a premium noi 
exceeding Rs |0 lu the existing shore 
holders ol the company subject to neces 
vary appiovals 


Bbck Volumes 

Back Volumes ul EcmiMiiic aiad Pcdiliail Weekly liom 1976 to I99T arc 
avotfable m unbound tnrm 
Wntr to 

Cinulauon Departmenu Economic and PolHicaJ Weekly 
Hitkaii House. 2B4 Shahid Bhagai Singh Rood, Bombay 4U) (%)] 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BFW ReMtrcb FouodttJm 
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1993 1993 

1992-93 
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COMRWIES _ 

HINDUSTAN LEVER 

Profilable Growth 

HINDUSTAN LEVER (HLL> asubsKhwy 
oi Unikver h« bontimicd to nuke strides 
tn a coflNumer poxiutl giant in IndiA with 
the company « pcrtnrmaiKe gcuing au| 
mented in the second half ot 1993 when 
revival of consumer demand which wa» 
linked to yei anoCher ^ood monwon be^an 
10 pick up 1 he company s rtei sides have 
shown an increase of 16 per cent m 1993 
wi th upemii ng pnil u going up by 23 per cent 
and nei prohis hy 29 per cent In a situ ition 
ofcompdiuon HIXhakhikedit^commsMon 
on Saks which isretkcied in ii^ expenditure 
on Mies j umping by 44 pet cent for the year 
under review A decrease in the company s 
iMero&i burden was olivet bv increases in 
(kpnxianonandtaxprovisKKis nKcompany 
has announced a divide nd of 36 per cent lor 
the year raising it from 42 per cent m the 
previouv year What is impressive is the 
HLI s ability lo generate probably the host 
ot the Indian corporate ^ec^K s profliabilny 
raiuiv 21 per cent of mum on mvestcmni 
(gross pmfil lo loial assets) or 33 per cent 
of return no equity capital (profit after tax 
un net worth) The i ompony s saScs lo total 
assets ratio increased marginally by 2 
percentage poinfr while its ssles to gross 
fixed asset ratio went up by 96 percentage 
points (ram 469 per cent in 1992 to 363 
percent m 1993 

HLL s exports remained low during (991 
for a variety nf reasons like continued 
recession in the European and Japanese 
markets with the North Amencan markets 
pace of recovery being scry slow and the 
Indian rupee appreciating somewhat m real 
lerms agamsi the US dollar arid the maior 
Fuiopcan currencies However taking a 
longei lerm view the company plans to 
invest liver Rs 50 crore in export projects 
The speciality leathei tanning unit at 
Marungur NeyveJi mTamil Nadu tsalmost 
ready I he company s surimi lish piste 
projeii di Chorwad Veraval in Gujarai 
particularly aimed at the Japanese market is 
under construciiun HLI has also retcnily 
commissioned a nee milling plant at Kandla 
Gujarat wiih a cun^ileie integrated unit 
suf^ied by a Japanese firm which happens 
to only one ot its kind in Asia 

The company has obtained the ISO 9002 
certification lor its cosmeiics and toilet 
preparation J.iciory at Kandla and for its 
detergent lacUny u MangoJore This was 
the first detergent loiuirv and HLL (he first 
uinqiany in the consumer pinduci industry 
in li^ia to receive this credit In May 1993 
the company took over the marketing 
department from Foods Under the umbrella 
or Unilever Brooke Bond lapton India 
merged with Lipton India Doom Dooma 
India Tea Estates India end Kissan Products 




and obo tuc c eed o d is acqoinnf Dotlopa' 
busiMss from Cadbury India HLL'$ 
propooed merger with TOMCO has run into 
proMemi amongst odter ibir^a with a case 
bang Ekd ogauut (he merger with the MRTP 
Commuaion by (lie employees unioasofiu 
own Sewn (actory arid the Federation of 
TOMCO empJoyeeSi CMUending that the 
proposed amalgamation amounted to 
restrictive and monopoUvuc trade practices 
However. HLL states diet subjeetto ihecourt 
and vlafuiory approvaU. the scheme of amol 
ganuiion would he cfTcctivc from April 1 
1993 In antiLipatioQ. the authunsed copuaJ 
of HLL has be^ railed from Rs 140 ertn 
so Rc 130crore Also there was a prcfereruiaJ 
alkocmcn(af29g4.34?equity shares ofRs 10 
each to Umlcvcrsoasio increase (he paieni 
company s shareholding to 51 percent HLL 
has been aUe to borrow from the market at 
unhily low rales of iMeresi due lo bencf 
credu ratings ihraughcoiDmercial paper! CP) 
and fixed deposits Hk company continues 
(0 enjoy the best crcdii ratings ol PH for 
itsCPandfAAAlortUlixedskposits The 
company conducted a OP pre^ramme of 
Rs 43 crura sJunng 1993 and (he company s 
pubiK depQMts sioud at Rs 33 16 ciore as 
at (he end of December 1993 Thriompany s 
local R and D hae strong linkages with ihe 
R and I) tacihnes of Unikver in other pans 
of the wnrhl The company inveNicd Rs K 
ciore in R and f) in 1993 
The company s wholly owned subsidiary 
Indexport Limited has shown good 
per lormance tun he year 1993 Thccompany 
proposea (o enter into a jsNnt ventuie wiih 
Kimberly Oari ot the US the leading 
manufaefurers indaapen andother hraiiehohJ 
p«^r producis *nw shareholding ol ihis 

jonu veMura would be 30 pa cent each 
CFfmiRY ENKA 

Poor Sales 

CcMury Fnka a B K Birla group lon^iany 
has registered a decline in sales hy I 7 per 
cent tor the year 1993 94 While ihc 
company » uiha income has gone up by 10 
per cent, i& operating pn>(u and net profits 
have gone up hy 3g per cent and 142 per 
cent respeciivdy following a 25 per ceM 
reduction in mieresi burden hosveva thi» 
has been otiset to an exteni by inueascd 
depreaalion and taxauoo proviMons The 
company % retained profits have gone up by 
Rs 12 cioer for the year under review as 
dgam&t i email absolute N1 Ua year The 
company has armosooced a dividend of 4b 
percenlfor(heyear]993 94 Ihcrehasheen 
a steady decline in the company s export 
eanungs fromfU lO^cmre in 1991*92 to 
Rs 2 TR crorc in 1992*93 aI further lo leu 
than Rs 1 croram 1993 94 Sinwltaneously. 
Its imports have also declined lromRs4g 23 
croR to Rs 33 50 oore and Rs 2S 03 ciore. 


. . ■■IMI^IPI 
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respectively, though the use of Imporu to 
relation to raw matenaJ consumed has 
remained Ju^ 

Ihe reduction m excise duties on pofyestet 
and nylon filament yams and in duties 
of raw mofenals by the government coupled 
with improved law and order situation in the 
textile production centres have improved Ihe 
demand for textile yarns The continued 
recession in the automobile sector, and Ihc 
impost ot tyre yams and tyre cord fabrics 
against expon eniiUemenu have hit the 
company s nylon industrial yam and tyre 
cord lahnes business adversely The com* 
pany claims to have enhanced its gross 
profit on tales (though its net sales 
remained low) through reduced operating 
costs The company has token venous 
steps under its expansion, modernisation 
anddiveraiAcation programme The ex* 
panvmn scheme with lechnologiea! 
upgradaiinn nl polyester (ilament yarn 
plant at Mahad has been hneliscd 

Thccompany IS now one ol the promoters 
ul Rajashrw P^yfiURPL) wiih23percer>i 
equity panicipotion RPL is pulling up $ 
plonl m Gujarat lor the produciion ot pul yesier 
chips iimJ polyester hJameni yams and ihs 
technical cullahnraturs are lu be (he German 
Zimmer AG J^roduclion is expected in 
commence by tiK middle ol i^)96 rheeom 
pony IV alsu promoting Ccniak Chemi 
cals which manulai lures polvmeiisation 
iniiiaiofs wnh a 19 pn cent equity parti 
cipoiion TIk company % unit di Pune has 
d^lartd an indefinite locknut (ultowing 
disputes wiih Pune /ilia Kamgar Sangh (he 
company s trade union 

ARVIND MU 1.3 

Denims on the Move 

The Ldlbhoi Group llagship Arvind Mills 
(AML) has performed svel 11 or Ihc ycai 1993 
94 sviih (he companv s net vales going up 
by 38 percent as against the 21 percent ntc 
in 1992 93 The company soperaiing profit 
and net profit have gone up by 44 per cent 
and 67 per cent respeuively Many (actor 
have contributed to a buoyancy in profits 
a notable increase in non operating surplus 
<by Rs 29 ernre) a four fold increase in 
other income coupled wnh considenbly 
reduced interest burden and practically ml 
provision for taxation There hio. no doubt, 
been some increase in depreciauon pro vision 
The urnipany s debt equiiy ratio has come 
down to 49 percenithivyearasagains(l9( 
per com last year but short-term bank 
borrowings have registered some nse The 
company's sales to gross Axed assets aisc 
remained high at 97 per cent for Ihe year 
Another remarkidile feature about ArvinC 
Mills hoi been its reduction id imports b) 
48 per cent while its exports went up by 6f 
per cent during I993»3M 
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Fisanctftl IndKSon 

MbadoalM Lew 

CcMn 

'Eoka 

Anind MU* 

DCL 

• Blrta Jute 


Dec 

1993 

Dec 

1992 

MiiS“ 

1994 

Mareb 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

Mar^ 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

4coB«^ppr«pfM«oi 

1 Net lilM 

2066M 

176999 

36197 

36S27 

39640 

21723 

21383 

19SS5 

66094 

54335 

2 Viloe of producdoA 

2976 

1200 

1346 

1216 

1546 

297 

457 

469 

2246 

2029 

3 Olher Lncoine 

209136 

163263 

37106 

36540 

4M34 

31236 

20942 

19407 

65639 

56435 

4 Toted bmwitf 

212112 

164463 

3MS4 

37756 

42662 

31533 

21399 

19676 

67665 

58464 

5 Riw nwentls^uores tAd spires 
cooMined 

13S333 

120702 

16401 

21463 

16767 

14527 

10246 

10662 

21040 

16050 

6 Other minuficQiring expenses 

1021 

6211 

4866 

4392 

4911 

3236 

1647 

1494 

17272 

14624 

7 RenwAereiioA to employees 

4426 

6447 

1.174 

1255 

3509 

2959 

304 

272 

7505 

6623 

D Other eapentes 

33110 

27336 

2029 

2155 

5964 

4236 

1477 

1952 

14703 

11956 

9 Operating prnflr 

27222 

21767 

11764 

6471 

9461 

6573 

7525 

5496 

7.t6S 

7211 

0 tntereit 

2723 

3219 

1633 

2451 

129 

925 

2047 

2710 

3967 

3230 

) Crrfss profit 

24499 

16S37 

9964 

6364 

10409 

5676 

5475 

2565 

3727 

4495 

2 Depreciition 

2222 

1960 

4667 

4666 

3100 

1497 

950 

1738 

2316 

3219 

3 Profit btfifrt tai 

22277 

16597 

3295 

1494 

7309 

4379 

4525 

827 

1411 

1276 

4 Tlx provision 

9SS0 

6750 

2950 

525 

2 

S 

0 

0 

2 

235 

3 Profit ^r tax 

12727 

9647 

2345 

969 

7307 

4374 

4525 

827 

1409 

1041 

6 Dividends 

7M9 

.5679 

1122 

963 

2412 

1280 

646 

503 

764 

764 

7 Retimed profit 

4B6II 

3966 

1223 

-14 

4695 

3094 

3679 

324 

645 

277 

iahUliWisseU 

B Paid'up ciptiil 

13999 

1.3999 

2366 

2366 

7000 

4033 

6303 

4166 

5000 

5000 

9 Rejierves and mrplub 

24569 

19331 

24314 

23130 

65969 

17647 

6936 

775 

21050 

21025 

lO Long term louts 

6201 

7760 

6102 

(0441 

35664 

42953 

9625 

M994 

18737 

19824 

ti Short terni lows 

3319 

12246 

4154 

4951 

7603 

2209 

1537 

2616 

.1369 

2626 

\l Of whjch hank hormwingi 

160 

5776 

1069 

1669 

5602 

1933 

1038 

1626 

0 

0 

',i Gross fixed asseis 

36539 

37707 

53922 

53476 

40766 

31634 

22535 

]9(M3 

65339 

61491 

'A AccMmulued dqweuiiuoA 

16647 

15433 

31525 

26911 

10239 

6002 

5631 

4661 

32454 

29495 

!S Inventories 

47106 

46623 

10505 

9166 

20355 

14991 

3676 

3562 

11762 

13294 

*6 Total jkSKis4iabiliiiGS 

107424 

92954 

46626 

51101 

125633 

74503 

29370 

23267 

51535 

57943 

diicHlaixow Itestts 
•J Excise duty 

37269 

32964 

17491 

20246 

299 

237 

15239 

16344 

12194 

10111 

!ll Gross value added 

35650 

26416 

12497 

7942 

1.5091 

9967 

7570 

5CM0 

16754 

16029 

9 Total r«irei|n exchange incosne 

24376 

20723 

101 

274 

12663 

7635 

475 

656 

6437 

4590 

10 Total foreign exchaoge outgu 

19723 

10756 

2696 

3903 

5206 

8191 

1583 

1260 

74.1 

1 IDS 

(ay Bjiandai and perfornsance rattM 

II Turnover ratio (sales to total aaseis) (%> 

1924 

1904 

74,1 

72 1 

31.6 

36 6 

72 6 

640 

112.9 

93 8 

>2 Sales to total net assess (%) 

412.6 

331.7 

97.5 

90.0 

34 0 

42.H 

869 

999 

137.2 

112 1 

t3 Gross value added to grass fued 

Qsseu (%) 

96.1 

75.4 

232 

14.9 

37.0 

11 4 

33.6 

265 

256 

26.1 

U Reunn on mveauncM (gross profit 
to total assets) (%) 

22.1 

200 

20.4 

12.5 

6.3 

79 

18.6 

II.O 

6.4 

78 

IS Gross profit to sales (gross margui) (%) 

II 9 

10 5 

27 5 

17.3 

263 

205 

25 6 

13 1 

5.6 

83 

16 Opcnling profit to laks (%) 

13.2 

12.3 

323 

23.0 

23 9 

239 

35 2 

26 1 

n 1 

133 

17 P^ii before tax to sales (%) 

10.6 

9.4 

146 

4.1 

164 

15.2 

21 2 

42 

2 1 

23 

IB Tax provision to profit before tax <%) 

42.9 

40.7 

53 7 

35.1 

00 

0.1 

00 

00 

0.) 

164 

19 Prafh after tax to net worth 
(return on equity) (%) 

33.0 

29.5 

6.7 

3.6 

10.0 

20.0 

342 

167 

54 

40 

10 Dividend <%) 

560 

42.0 

46.0 

42.0 

41.0 

41.0 

ISO 

12.0 

15.0 

25.0 

t| Eainini per share (Rs) 

9.09 

7.03 

100.35 

41.40 

10.44 

10.65 

7 18 

1.97 

3 13 

231 

12 Book value per share (Rs) 

27.33 

23.61 

616 34 

756,79 

104 27 

54 25 

21 01 

11 85 

56 76 

56 72 

13 P/E ratio (based on latest ai^ 
corresponding last year's price) 

76.4 

72.9 

398 

53.3 

22.0 

14.3 

7.1 

0.0 

105 4 

94 0 

(4 Debt-equity ratio (adjusted for 
revaluation) (%> 

213 

23.3 

321 

59.2 

49.1 

1963 

74 2 

2417 

71 9 

76 2 

tS Short tenn bank borrowings to 
inveiuoriea (%> 

1-9 

11.9 

10.2 

16.4 

27.5 

12.9 

26.6 

51 3 

00 

no 

^ Suodry creditors to sunthy debtors (%) 

367.6 

366.0 

76 3 

62,7 

45 1 

53 6 

155.5 

49 2 

1.5 6 

51 5 

(7 Total remuneration to en^yees 
to gross value uUed (%) 

23.5 

22.7 

MO 

15.1 

23 3 

296 

40 

54 

44 R 

41.3 

t| Tool renwnereoiM to employect 
to vahse of produenoA <%) 

4.0 

3.5 

3.7 

3.4 

63 

9.5 

1.4 

1 4 

114 

U.7 

^9 Gross fixed aieets fermation (4) 

0.0 

14.) 

0.3 

0.4 

26.1 

177.8 

163 

27 

6.1 

M30 

30 Growth in inventories (%) 

-3.1 

15.9 

-45.5 

-29.2 

35 6 

137.5 

6.9 

106 

•114 

275.5 
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The company had imdenafcm a proKCt for 
(hr (reanon of addiuonal capaary for (be 
manufacninng of mdigu dyed denim for the 
domosuk mariici in 1492 9i whidi has been 
paitiaUy iniplemen(ed Phc company tuv 
been undenaking large inveumen(> as pan 
of Ilk expatiMon plans ’Rie company plan» 
10 expand iis denim nuttufocmnng capacity 
by K ^ millutf) mciKk per annum which ic 
to be marketed dumusucally I he company 
plans to ^ up a compi’NUe mil! tor the 
production of 12 million mdres of high 
quality shiding (ahnes annually to he 
marketed domesiically as well as inter 
naiionally Hie company hac entered into 
A lechmcal agicemcni with Gennany s 
Lauttciunuhic lur producing high quality 
denim though the lormalisaiion o( this 
agreement will be done after receiving 
government s permission 
Hie company has esUMished a wholly 
owned subsidiary in Sri I inka Arvnid 
Overseas Ihcsuh^ioryisiopioducedenim 
at (he rote ol 9S nullHWi metres ol denim 
fabric pci innum which will he marketed 
inSnL^kaandthetlS Aivind Mills plans 
to set up amKhef subsidiary in Mnuntius 
The compiny in a hid lo penetrate the 
European maikci is lying up with the 
German 1 aulicnmuhk s Big Milt GmbH 
The company has decided to sill ns drug 
unit in Buinhay farliei m I9S2 Arvind 
Mills had acquired Indu Pharma Flotma 
ceuticals and was selling it under the 
company s uwn aegis Die company also 
plans to merge the AhmerLihad hated Atoka 
Mills (a sick uniil with it I he company s 
wholly owned subsidiaries arc Asman 
Investments Arvmd Products Arvind 
Clothing Arvmd Worldwide and Arvind 
Worklwide(M) fhe company has been s*nter 
mg inlo technical collaborations and irying 
to absorb the new technical know how 
through Its ovro R and D Fhe company 
intuncd an expenditure ol 20 lakh on R and 
D for (he year 

DCL PCI YLSriRS 

Stamp of Quality 

DCL Polyesters (he Hyderabad based 
company engaged in the manufacture of 
man made librcs, rcgibUicd an increase in 
the net sales by 9 per cent for the year 199V 
94 but Its upcraitng piorits have gone up 
by ^6 per cent and net profits by a whopping 
447 per cent TTie company has declar^ a 
dividend ol i 5 per cent as against 12 percent 
in the previous year li is the reductions in 
interest burden and depreciation provisions 
by 24 per cent and 4^ per cent, respuciively. 
that have hulstered DO s profiutHbly 1hc 
company has not made any provision for 
laxaiioti lor the past three year> Then has 
occurred a sharp fall in the company s JcN 
equity ratio The company s performance 
ID sales hid not been goi^ and some increase 
that took place in 1993-94 has been due to 
the recovery in demand that the industry 
begn expeneiKing lultowing Ky a cut in 


exa« duly m the 1993-94 budget for die 
indueoy. the latter »reBeUed m a steady 
faJJ ID eaase duty burden oo the company's 
products from Rs 18043 crare m 1991^2 
10 Rs 163 44 crote and lo Rs 152 39 crore 
in 1993-94 

I he company obuined ihe ISO 9002 
certiticete which will help it boost exports 
lo the European m^cr The company has 
obuined the gov ern me nt ennseni to expand 
Its spmmng capacity by 42 per cesd 112.000 
IPA) whqehy its polycoridensaiion plan! 
will be ofUn^ty utilised This expansion 
scheme will he^i ihe company to Add (our 
spuming lines and to produce micro denier 
yam in two lues which has a poieiuiaJ market 
both durocsucally and inicmatKmally fhe 
project IS lo commence by the end ol 1994 
lo pan linance this scheme ihc cumpany 
had come out with a nghis and prcfcicntial 
equily issue in January 1994 Also IX'L 
pl^ iu come out with an euro GDR issue 
up 10 US % 100 imllKm to pan hnance ns 
project for the produciion uf polyester 
iilani ni yarn tPl'Yl and polyester supk 
libre<P&b)vnih an annual capacity til 63jjQO 
tonnes nl polymer—a profeciihM would cost 
Rs 5Ug crure and to be cnmmissHined in 
19% The cumpany also plans lo set up 
a 25 000 tonne per annum (TPAl plant lor 
produciton <il punfied terephthdlu acid 
(PTA) rv company’s R and Ddcpaiiineni 
hds hern making successful cOorts in 
absorption, adapuiiun and innovai ton ol the 
rcchnulogy ithumed and has iwd up wiih 
known spccialisis Thecompany hasohtained 
process know how lechnobigy (nmi bMS 
InvenuAG Switzerland loi (he monulaciure 
»r paaially onemed yarn (HOYl 

BIRLA itm 

Sluggish Demand 

Bn la Jute a company wi«h a net turnover 
111 obcKii Rs 660 crure. has shown a mixed 
pertormonve with its sales inucasing by 2! 
per cent and nd profit going up by 35 per 
cent accompaniul by operating profits 
increasing only marginally by 2 percent and 
grosspiotii actually dec lining by ITpercont 
the latter Ihe company jusofies as due to the 
ongoing depression in the cement cartnde 
and ferro alloy prices throughouf ihe year 
coupled with the sluggish demand of 
Linoleum and Vinolcum protects Saving 
<in interest burden and rediKod depreciation 
provision and with a massive rediuiion m 
tax provision have helped the company to 
post a m net proRls with the other 
income also going up by about 16 per cent 
The company has maiiMained its dividend 
at 25 per ^.ent 

fhe company has been granted the PR Is-, 
the highest credn raong tor the issue of 
iommcnial paper Ttecocapony now intends 
to issue CP for an amount aggrepiing 
Rs 25 crore The company clams dtf all 
Ms three cemeni divisions vir. at Saina. 
Durgapur and Chiitor have done well 
recording a growth ol 22 per cent both in 


productiofl and deapatebea decplM the 
severe competttTon and receaston by the 
indunry Birla Jute plaiu to expand its 
cement capacity by one million tonnes each 
at Its Satna and Chittor plants 
The company’s jute mills have also 
rostered a 11 per cent growth in production 
aM a 31 per cent growth in sales during 
1993*94 The jute industry had to face a 
dionage of raw matenals due to poor jute 
crop ihus pushing the pnees high Bally Jute 
Mill t mojorjuie division ol the company, 
which had laced a closure was reopened in 
August 1993 With the commissioning of 
so |4u stiuled export yam unii and high value 
lihfK urut. the Bally Juie Mills is expected 
to ccnij ibute better prot ii< tor the company' s 
family ot jute divisions As a tollow.up o( 
Its divcisificatiun plans for the non 
conventional use of jute fibre torthetorward 
intcgraiioA ot the company s iniermediaie 
products and for increased value addiiion, 
Birla Juie has collaborated with Germany's 
PM PR WbKKB for the manufacture ot 
automobile inicririr door panels based on juic 
libiv Moruti Iklyog has selected these jute 
I ibre (vised door panels for thei r /en and A Ito 
models and occoniingly a momurarKlum ot 
undersiarKbng<MOU>hat been signed under 
whJi h Birla Juie will develop and supply the 
same Hie company s synthittic division has 
also registered a 4 pci cent growth in 
produciion and ) 3 per cent giowih in sales 
Mudcrrusui ii>n and technologii. ol iipgj adotion 
has resulted in on I DM per cem increase in 
expofts m 1993 94 (he cumpany s carbide 
division s product inn tufleicd due lo (he 
breakdown ol a lumoie In on iniensitied 
criort to improve ihc quality ol linoleum 
lachnival assisuncc ol a German linoleum 
monut^ictureris being sought I he company 
has dune well on the export Ironi with its 
exports rising hy 41 per cent as compared 
lo the previous year Assam Julc Supply 
with a iumnver ot obnui Rs 10 crore is Ihe 
Rirla Jiite's subsidiary 

FBJ3ERAI EXPRESS 

Fast and Massive Courier 

rederal Express, (he work) s largest express 
iransportaiion conqiany and the I ntcrnadonal 
paruier of Blue Dili Express, received the 
presugious ISO 9001 registration for all of 
it’s worldwide operations, making ii the drat 
global express transponoiion company to 
lecave comprehensive and system-wide 
certificaiion avoilaNe through Ihe ISO 9000 
senes syttem Federal Express also enjoys 
thcdisiincUonof being the first lobeawanU 
the Malcolm BaJdnge National Quality 
Award m the service category m 1990 The 
company enjoys a large business ufddivenng 
more than two millron items in IMS countries 
each working day with 102.000 persons 
employad by ii and operating a 464 aircraft 
and more than 31.000 vehiUei in lU inte- 
graiad lyatem The company reported 
revenues of S S 5 billion tor iU flscsd year 
ended on May 31. 1994 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Film Censorship and Freedom 

A GNoorani 


Pardy as a genuine reaction to the abuse {^freedom for mercenary 
ends but largely as a manoeuvre which exploits the abuse for political 
ends, moves are afoot in New Delhi to curb the freedom of the film¬ 
maker But there is no sign of any united effort to awaken the public to 
the dangers inherent in the government's plan. 


THE (HKed film*malcer, Shyam BenegaJ. 
ipokc noc a day loo soon when, on September 
\1 in Calcutta, he atUKkad the Central Board 
rof Film Cenificatirm (or iu consistent lack 
of dnematic sensibility, oesihchcs and 
creali viiy. He was de livenng the first Sat yaiii 
Ray memoral lecture presided <iver by Mnnal 
Sen. Bcncpal renioikcd that film censnnhip 
lb cai'Ond'mouse game"—tdtn-maken 
testing the ccnstirs to find out how much is 
loo much. He was objective ubrHjt the state 
of I he popular cinema today—a rrenetic 
melange o( <tcnAatiunalisni in which sex and 
viulence play a major pun. The audience has 
heenme Q willing parilcipuni in the 
manipulatiiiii^ of the makers of such films. 
“If good cinc*fnu \\ ^*Jcclcd ttxJuy, it means 
ratioanliiy is rejected.'' 

Bcnegal is right when he says thai 
education is the only ^'medy That holds 
good for the long lerm. But ihc immediate 
danger should not be overlooked. The 
lieneiic ineUngc of bcx and violence can 
he combnied in the press c^pet^ially by 
reputed nim critics. They need not be mere 
cnticism but dcnunciuiinn. Thai is part of 
democratic debate. 

However another danger faces us, Partly 
as a genuine reaction to the abuse of fmedom 
formveenary endsbui turgdy as a manoeuvre 
which exploits the abuse for pdidcuJ ends, 
moves are ulool in New Delhi lu curb the 
freedom of the film'mukcr. But there is no 
sign of any untied eliuri whether by film' 
makers or civil Ubertahans lo awaken the 
public to the menace before the govcrnmcm's 
plans are finahsed. 

Responsible corrcspnndcnu have ruveakd 
in detail precisely what is aBmi. Usha Rai 
of Indian Express reported in July xhat *'the 
new guidelines tunder discussion) for film 
producers seek not only to eli minaie vulgarity 
and violence in films hui the denigmiion of 
mcnirrers. police officers ^ others holding 
pubiic office as well". The politician who 
attacks vulgarity i n fiicns uses the opporturuty 
10 ensure that hix uwn vulgarities and worse 
are protected from public censure. 

In Ociobf 1 1994 the Censur Board will be 
revamped and itichalnitan. Shakti Samama, 


completes hli lerm. The new guidelines were 
discussed hy the regionaJ ofTkers attached 
to the Board ul Cenaon at Bangalore. Its 
Rvmbers were lo send their reacikins 
to the ministry of information and 
bruadcosiiftg. The guiddinca were last revised 
in Decemba 1991 

Amund the same tune Hasan SuruoA.of 
TV Huuiu (July 21) also reported iheae 
plans “Is cufTCi i poliiH aJ censurshi pof fi Inu 
riHjnd the comerT Thi k is the i|ucsuoa doing 
the rounds of film ciaks foDnwing repotu 
that among the proposals being discussed by 
tte Censor Board to ti ghien censorship rules 
there is one that wtks to ban unflattering 
references to politicians and the police. ...If 
the proposal is finally accepted, films 
portraying poliiicians and senior police 
ofTKcra as anti nationa] or corrupt would 
have a difriculi lime getting the nod from 
the cenM)rs. And considehng that corrupt 
pulitKians and polKC cHTiceTs are as much 
a staple diet of both mainstjuam and parallel 
cinema as are scs and violence, fil m* making 
would cither come lo a halt or have to find 
a radically new expression, completely 
di vorced from rent life." The new guidel inev 
w he sm. have the govemm ei u's backing. 
It r% ordy a maUct id time before they are 
promulgated. 

Bui that is not all AIm) in the offing are 
plans for pre^prcccnsorship of films as TV 
Hifutm reported on August 20. Fil m* makers 
will be “asked to submit a detailed script 
to the Censor Board even before they start 
shooting". Is this film censorship or literary 
censorship? h (here any country in the 
democratic worUl where such nonsense will 
even be conien^laicd? lliis exercise will 
be called *pre>censorihip advice'. Bui. of 
course, it would he in ihc 'iMerests' of film 
producers, as (he minister of suie for 
information and braadcasting K P Singh 
Deo told the Lnk Sabha This would be 
purely on an informal basis and without 
any binding on the producers or xV/?oar^. ” 
So. what is ibe worth of the exercise? 
Apparently, even if the film producers 
dutifully carries out the cuts tuggesied by 
the Boa^ after examining the script, there 
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is no guarantee I hat the film will pass 
muster with the Board. Not only the 
dialogue but even the lyrics arc to be 
“cleared by the Board before they are 
recorded". 

Hus is a sure way to alert politically 
inconvenient films 4/uieily without the 
emlHsrrajsmenl of brutal cuts or refusal of 
ceritficattoft. Clearly the government of 
India “is closing in on political cinema" 
as the correspondent rightly summed up 
the motive behind the moves. The Supreme 
Court has ruled repeatedly that (he 
fundamental right to freedom of speech 
and expression applies to Blms as well as 
T V, Only 'reasonable' resirictionx can be 
imposed on ihe exercise of ihai right and 
then. ino. only on any of the grounds 
specified in article 19(2] ot the 
Constiturion. for example, “public order, 
decency or morality... defamation or 
incitemenr to an offence". None of the 
curbs coniempluled in respect of depiction 
of Ihc misdeeds of politicians or the police 
fall within these categories. Some film' 
makers are under a handicap. They cannot 
go to court and annoy the government lest 
II withhold its patronage. This is ihc net 
result of inviting .n ini iters to inaugurate 
nimfuncilons The Indian state has acquired 
stranglehold over the country's arts and 
artisu. 


Amadeus India 

Founded in 19b?. Amadeuii. a computchxed 
reservation system (CRS) which is widely 
used by travel agents, airlines, hotels and car 
rental companies, provides immediate nc* 
cuss lo the travel scrvicv industry. Share 
partnered hy Air Fi ance. 1 hcri a and Lu fihnnss 
and 22 olhei airlines around the world, 
Amadeus forms a comprehensive global 
travel disinbuiiun network. Apart from 
providing quick access to the airline .sched* 
ulc& thus ensuring speedy service, Amadeus 
also connects travel ugenis and airiinc.s to 
132 hotel chains and nine car reniaJ ctim> 
panics the world over. It provides a com¬ 
pletely neutral and unbiased display uJ non¬ 
stop, direct and connecting flights. Amadeus 
dvough its establishment of National Mar* 
kcting Company (NMC) in diffcrmt coun* 
tries provides full service, training and help* 
desk facilities along with Uvcai nutrkcimg 
and training suppuit. AmadcuN India ii ibe 
NMC which has sole disinbuiion rights for 
the Amadeus CRS in India ii was ufflciully 
launched in New Delhi and Rumbay recent¬ 
ly. it already on-line ot 33 leading travel 
agencies in these two centres. 


— 
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9r NMMOfttwpoBt 
No. 


K U0Bl Ollteor In Gi.'B* In UqoI OoM^mont 

B. BoMorch Offloor In In Ooportmont ol 
StMfotleol Anolyolt ond CoMpuM SofVtoM (DCSAC9) 

C. RMOOfch Offloor In Or. *fi* In Doportmoffl 
of Coonomle Anolyolo and PoHey (OCAP) 

O. Aoalolonl Sjiocullyo Cnginoor in Or. V IChnl) 

C. Aoolofflnl BMOOUttvo Cnolnoor In Or. I* (BioeWQOl) 

F. AaalMnnt Cnglnoor In Or 'A' (ClvB| 

0. AooMont Enginoor In Or. 'A* (BioeOlool) 

H. Boourlly Offloor In Or. 'A' 

BMtttt Wo fnoy olM bo pfiparad 

Nolo N«oorWtaA«r27« loproMMtt ttw tt Oecoilifory Hoo 
IMO or owrytto ttonOMo wi bo owoiwi tt canOWoo baiariM ti 


Mo of 


A.LEOAL OFFICER IN OR. IN LEOAL 
DEPARTMENT 

•) Qwlfflcottorto (Ao on 31.10.t4| 

BiiwWal FMCMooSncnttei^Oo^intMbomoMgnBotf 
UnbottBy / biottMtt or n|ip>ott< 

DottroMt MottoTo Oogfot n Uw from • roeogniM unwiwy 
bittM> oroquholort 
b) Eiporlonco (Aa on SI.IO.BO 

EoaonHal At InoI 2 two* ottorNnca aa on AtfMttt or aa • iMm 
Offlear In fro Lagil Oopoboani or a ittgo B arWg i Fborott ifMW 
andfer aa a Lam^ Inan Aomanro/BoBeittn Otteo 
OottnMo BpoM Nnottodgo of gonWg and Conoantf lono. Labi 
LoMO. ConoHuHenal Law and OiOortaneo In tfseiananliBBn 

0) AptLImIKAaon 1.EB4) 

M oiGaodttg 32iaafo |la aandUolt mytt ha«o boan bam nai oar 
than M Bapnmbar Ifi 82 > Uppar ^ IM la rttMtt by 9 latto » 


SeMulad tcMulad Offlar 

CaiWi <9C> Triboa (ST| Bbelnwffl 


nmomraliga. 


Far$caTM« 

nttOTMAorm 

OaWfflM <bCa 


ittwriPagraatanawtiaW (IQ «td |H) Mh « 
ar aoittlart gna* 


Man ar Farttpi UrMndy; inabMo wfl ba pvoi pralaranca 

ffl Raaawtti ar ttattiaig aioarian ca and pyba ea ban In attndttd pumab 

mi ba cemMarad M tti adffltontt ouaMcaban 


5) Apt Unt (Aa on l.tJA) 

Battoan 21 and 2B joaro |i a tanOWi mM btvt baan bam nal aarhar 
fon^Bapaoittv im and net War bon lalSapHfnbar 1973) (Fabr 
iW/ardttolWaOiioiBiamanUBr^ rilaoBan ler apacttad 


OCawwarottigM Phi Oagna ar Dettarala Oagrao bon a 
mapWadhOon/FottW UnhorWi! flnaliiAa n bo apaoMd aublacto 
nb bt algWo tar rabioliBn In yppar ago bffl by 3 and S yoifo, 


BCmWaaWttaattffl/tai ri dngooonon ca tta raeegnoad irttan / 
FamtaP Unlitriby/ b o BiAa nO bo alglW tar riUben ta igpar ago M 


Bantang Lano 


Uttbo 


and wi r^****"^ Comwar clo Law, Bonoig Latt vid Anttvaoot ott 
bob abtty to apply tagO ptotatao to Ml nlh prttdamo ta taoneo and 
barNiV (Rafar dalaiad aOttfUaomanl tor SyfettuM 
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COMMENTARY 


New Drug Policy 

Prescription for Mortgaging Drug Industry 

Amit Sengupta 


OtiLf again (he govenunfnt has yteUUd to pressure from mdustry and 
moved towards easing (onirol mechanismx for pharmaceuttcah in the 
new drug potirv The tmpan of the policy on the production of drugs 
and their prices should he assessed against the background of the 
government's eat her moves to progressively minumse controls 


IK Augu>i 1992 (he government (depart- 
mcni sti chemicals and petrochemKaU, 
miniftry ol thcmical^ and redriiMrv) 
circulated a note io memheiN nt parliament 
regarding proposed changes in the I9M 
Drug Foliiy tilled RacLgmunJ Note on 
Review ol Drug Policy l9ilA Thit Marled 
fuelling rumours about a new drug policy 
being on the anvil and the opportunity wa> 
used by 1 he 1 ndustry to I ocus on iit demands 
lor fewer coniruK and highci margins of 
prolilabiluy fhese bTsiv demands were 
not new and have been raised by the 
industry from time to lime In tact the 
argument that the present system of price 
and pioduetion contmK are responsible tor 
lower production of esscniial drugs, lus 
been raised many times in the past 
After more than tsvo years the government 
has finalised the draft lor a new polu y and 
ha» clearly decided to go aUing with the 
demands of the industry fhe number ol 
price controlled drugs is to be slashed frimi 
142 (o 71 Greater profitability will he 
allowed even in the price controlled 
category The number ol drugs reserved 
foi the puhlK, sector i v lo be further reduced 
Further 51 per cent foreign equity 
panicipaiion will he allowed automatically 
m all sectors of hulk drug production 
One ol the reasons ideniilied. in the note 
tor the need to review ihe 19g6 policy is 
the lad that majoi changes have been made 
in the New Industrial Policy This is 
obviously not the placeto resort topnkmiis 
regarding the advisability of India s 
sirucuiial adjustment programme Rut it 
needs to be emphasi sed that even developed 
market economy countries treat the drug 
industry difTcremly trOm consumer goods 
indusines Price and producuon corttrol 
Viechanisms arc in place in all these 
countries except probably to an extent in 
the US Si^ticantly, one ol the main 
election plaite ol president Bill Clinton 
was the pro(9M to hnng a semblance of 
order in the US drug industry In the US 
today incrcMi r| concern i s bei ng expressed 
00 the rampant increase m healihc^ecosu 
The World Bank in a recent document ha< 
alto voiced fears *lhti in many third world 


counirMs structure Mljustmcni programmes 
have been set in ntotion without having in 
piKc a 'aafeiy net ' (i e. measures lo pro¬ 
tect the most needy from the vaganes of 
the market 1 for the poorest scttHiAs Is it 
not ironic that we wish to initiate changes 
which arc under question in the same 
i ountnes and hy the same agcnc ics at whose 
behest India s economic liberalisation 
programmes arc being earned out* 

In thr pact loo especially wnce the I97g 
Drug Policy the government has reacted 
to suih demands ol ihc industry by 
gradually rasing control mechanisms 
Tmlav when similar points aic being 
raised earlieraiiemptsatreduiingcofstmls 
meni a closer look At the same time it 
needs ui be understood that the Indian drug 
industry is composed of a number of 
sectors—MKCs public secior Indian 
organised set tor small scale Hctor eu— 
each with therown sectoral interests llencc 
the role played by vanuus sectors at 
different points ol tune, would also he ol 
iniereat 

At the turn of this century ihe Indian 
drug industry was set up through the 
pKHweriog work ol Indian scientists like 
AcharyaPf Ray and F K Gajjai However 
the Indian market was soon taken over by 
mu It mat lonal corporations. moaCly of B niish 
ongiA All these consumes merely acted as 
trading centres who irepurtcd drugs trom 
thar pareiM countries and little attempt was 
made io viart production facilities in India 
Fhis Muaitcn conunued aAer i ndependence 
and the Indian market cononued to he 
dommaud.overwhelming!) byMNCs With 
the advent ol the antibiotic era these 
companies earned tremendous profits by 
over pnung thar products In ihii period, 
the Indioi government went shopping |<ir 
technriogy lo produce vital drugs 
indigenously to all the MNCs and wesiem 
nations However, aiuibionc production 
final ly started indigenously when Hiodusun 
Antibiotics was scr up with help trom the 
World Health Orgaravdion (WHO) and the 
UNICEF in 1954 SulhequenUy.fDPL was 
set up wHh the help o( Soviet tachnolofy 
in 1961 


With the letting up of the Indian public 
lector, antibiotic prices came CTashrng 
down—ID tome cases by 60 to 70 per cent 
The MNCs. I n order to iurvi ve 1 n the Indi an 
marker, slaihed thar prices Imeresnngly. 
It was precisely in this period that they 
started production of bulk drugs in India 
for the first time (Table 1) In the I960t, 
the Indian private sector also ilarted 
growing Unlike the foreign sector, they 
also set up substaniiat capacitiei tor 
indigenous production ol bulk drugs 
However, the former, in view of Iheir 
superior markeiing network, managed lo 
keep a stranglehold on the Indian market 
It was against this background that the 
Hathi committee was appoiiited by the 
gosxmmeni tn 1974 to undertake a thor¬ 
ough analysis of the Indian drug industry 
Though ihe commniee submilicd its report 
in 1975 It came to light only in 1977 Hie 
Haihi committee made some extremely 
important observations and recommenda 
tions Some ol them svould hear repetition 
here rheHalhicnmmittec Unequivocally 
decried the role played by MNC^ in the 
induiiry aitempicd tor ihe first time a 
formuloi ion ol an essential drug list rccom 
mended a gradual shift to genenc names 
from brand names .i package of price 
control measures lo make life saving and 
esseniial drugs airnrdable prodiuiion 
conirul measures in ensure pniduciion ol 
essential drugs immcdiaic dilution of 
toieign equity in drug firms to 40 percent 
and progrcivivcly to 26 per cent In tact 
by a majority dceision ihe Hathi commit¬ 
tee recommended nationalisation ol all 
loreign drag compsnies, a leading role tor 
ihe public rector, and a sectoral reservation 
in the induairy to encourage growth of the 
Indian sector The Haihi Lommiiiee was 
sharply cntical of the foreign sector be 
cause ut ii^ reluctance lo produce bulk 
drugs in ihe country as well as its ron- 
performance in producing essential drugs 
At the same lime. H was noted that dese 
tirms wen more mieresied in producing 
inessential drugs or those requiring low 
technological inpuu 
The Drug Policy of 1978 and the Drug 
PrKe Contnd Order (DPCO) 1979. were 


Tamc I Dkuc PunoomcM IN RbmNK TO 
Pricing Pn ICY 

(Ptnent} 


DPCOCaUfory 

1971 

1979 

1980 

KLile MVi^ 

45 

42 

16 

IKBesenual) 

167 

14 8 

112 

111 (friorginal) 

67 1 

67 0 

616 

IV (Dranvollcd) 

11 7 

na 

146 
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bMed. os wirninfinfliriiini 

of die Huk cowmittee. Per die flm tme. 
con^nhemvepncecoMrd wtf MtfDduoed 
in tte dnif lo^stry (thoufh tome pace 
contrd metsuree hid been m force since 
1970) The new DPCO cssegomed dnip 
into four ettegones—I (life iiviog), 
II (euenbsl), lU (leueweiUiel)and fVdioe- 
es&entiei^mpl« remedM) Of these, the fUet 
dute eelegones were price controlled with 
rnsrh up (^hts ellowed) of 40 per com. 5S 
per cent end 100 per cent reepcetiveiy The 
philosophy behind ihit greM kystern of 
price control wu to meke more esienoal 
drags cheeper While it ts possible to ftuh. 
in some cues, the p rocess of ceiegonstfion. 
in tftempr wts it lent made to come up with 
I graded essentiil list of drugs The I9TS 
policy also reserved m^orsrees IA the merhet 
tor diflerem secdons in the Indiin sector— 
both private end public Further jtsupulated 
(hat the process ot ihiA to generK names 
would he started wiih five drap. analgin, 
ferrous sulphate, aspirin piperasine and 
uhlorpromazine These measures led to a 
rapid powth ol the Indian seoof, which 
rapidly pined the capability of producing 
icHHt essential drup (n faa. UNIDO, in 
1480. identified India as one of the umntnes 
with capacity to produce all essential drugs 
indigenously 

The foreign sector continued to produoe 
principally m low lechoology areas and 
increa^ produamn of inessential drugs 
They showed little mchnaiion towards 
increasing hulk drug production while 
lAcreuing their production of formulations 
rnormoubly In essence they continued to 
play the role ui trading centres In tact, the 
»maU« scale sector was engaged inpruduang 
more bulk drup lhan the whole foreign 
sector put together So much tor the claim 
of MNCs (hat they bring m new technology 
There appears little justification in the 
irmimued presence of the MNCs if they are 
to produce vitamins, tomes, syrup and rubs 
and balms 

In the aftermath of (he 1978 Drug Policy, 
the organised Indian pnvate sector created 
s solid base for itself in the drag industry 
Having done se. it joined the MNCs in the 
lampaip for reversal of the 1978 policy 
Before going into that aspect, it would be 
interesting to recapitulate how loopholes in 
ihe 1978 policy were ubhsed to make large 
seccions of the policy infructuous 

A major lacuna in the 1978 policy waa 
the lick of production control measures 
Ihis was contrary Co theHathi committee 
recommendations Butibe 1976 policy had 
no clause to compel manufactiirera to 
produce essentiaJ drugs This, when coupled 
«ilh the graded pnang siruciure. proved 
to be disisirous. Companies reduced 

production m categories I and lU where the 

mark upi allowed were lower Table \ 
rlluttratei thu point 


At the taaat dme, dm of 

sectoral neervaooo waa dihNed as the Hade 
committee recommendation for equity 
diluiion waa ignored PBftA companies, 
under (he 1978 pohey, were required to 
dilute thca fbragn equity to 40 per cent rn 
order to be (leated at par wi(h Indian 
compentes Most FBRA cornpamos readily 
complied, as K 11 ^ ways possible to conird 
a co mpany with 40 per ceM block holding 
of shares provided die ocher sh«ea are widdy 
dispersed This is prcaaely how equity 
dilution was done by most mA companies 
Today, almost all maior foreign fumt like 
Claxo, HocchsL May & Bake. Parke Davis 
and so on are ireaced e par with Indian 


c o mp a nies The Mft to generic names was 
blocked by Hoechss. Cyanareid and Pftzar, 
which obtained orders from the Delhi High 
Court in 1981 The caseis now pending with 
the Supreme Court and a final judgment 
snU awaited 

During this period, the public sector came 
to be mcreasiDfty marginalised Due to 
bureaucratic and admtm strative bungling 
as well as rampant inefficiency atid 
corruption, public sector units ran up huge 
losses and were in no position to play a 
leading role Hus was indeed unfortunate 
as 4 strong public sector could have been 
used 10 counter the arm4wi8&ng tactics by 
the rest of the industry While lip-rervice 
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- 1982.13_ 

J9>fclU 

.. 1991 92 _ 

Name ef Dmg 

Um 


toiy 

Tout 

Dwaand 

Tola] 



BMsswm 

AvmWRlity 

Availability 

Csnmsie 

Availabitity 

Pcmaltm 

MMU 

170 

>60 n 

303 97 

3T0 

233 79 

^ tfe pssmys in 

T 

270 

24717 

276 12 

ISO 

167 98 

ChlorMiplieeicol 

T 

V30 

11146 

9812 

200 

107 02 

AmpKilbn 

T 

200 

14227 

238 17 

436 

160 38* 

Vitamin A 

MMU 

77 

5200 

93 64 

MO * 

77 19 

[NH (SM TB> 

T 

2S0 

28140 

37 84 

331 

23 45* 

Oileroqmns 

T 

200 

194 S7 

14010 

200 

196 22 

DapMfw 
(■an kpnisy) 
Dipttana 

T 

200 

8690 

51 50 

38 

1130 

sue tesiB 

MU 

lOO 

653 37 

13600 

na 

At 
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Coiiyaaj 

Sifca 

Per Cm 
C hange 

PreAi 

^ cent 
Change 

Dividend 
Per Coil 

Total 

7021 

23 

603 

46 


Ranbaxy 

616 

22 

79 

71 

40 

Glaxo 

331 

28 

12 

49 

27 

KocAbM 

131 

21 

12 

116 

23 

SmJoi 

29A 

1 

22 

3 

23 

AlcokK 

262 

S6 

3 

1 


Ofk 

244 

24 

24 

21 

12 

Tonrat 

229 

19 

23 

14 

10 

AnbeklSwMbw 

220 

7 

U 

781 


PAaer 

214 

25 

20 

86 

30 

Procter and Geeable 

206 

41 

-17 



Dr Reddy's 

173 

31 

13 

23 

10 

Bumiaghi Wellcome 

(69 

20 

10 

61 

22 5 

Kepin 

139 

|g 

18 

39 


Beoa 

134 

ts 

16 

21 

18 

Gordan Keibert 

142 

188 

4 

101 

20 

IpcaLite 

140 

22 

15 

49 

23 

Paike Dtvw 

117 

7 

17 

n 

13 

Wockfamdi 

l>6 

38 

22 ' 

46 


Smthkliae 

123 

-15 

14 

23 

24 

Bhteek 

121 

2 

9 

85 

IS 

NKbolas 

106 

19 

22 

16 

225 

TTKPtema 

103 

32 

6 

48 


Umebem 

101 

II 

3 

76 

60 

LykaL^ 

103 

20 

S 

J9 


ConParean 

101 

127 

28 

114 

40 
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was p«4 Ip the qneMiOM ol fonnoUttei 
an eaaenfial dms list aad wccdtni oui 
hazardoua/imuonal dnigs, no signficanl 
p ipgit as was made 

By the early i98Qi. the usduscry, led by 
UKMNCs.sUfied making belligceMiMuea 
for revenal ofthe 1978pobcy—fordacRMad 
conlroU Tlie JoduMry argued (hat drug 
^odueuoo vras becoBung unprofitaMe and 
even proceeded to delibeiwely reduce 
produciioo of essential drugs In this 
campaign, they were joined by targe 
comppuei in the Indian pnvaseipcuir, which 
had by now konsolidaied tbar positMn in 
the injury The goveminertt pve in. Brti 
by dehcenamg a number of dnip TlHs led 
to even greater anarchy of production and 
in fact actually led to decreased production 
in many vital areas 

The 1986 policy, in one sweep, reduced 
the Bpen of price control frwn 347buMi Augi 
to 166 drop It decrea>«d the number of 
controlled categories to two and irKreased 
the mark up in these to 73 and 100 per cent 
1>is Wife m addition to vanousliberalicaoofi 
measures iniUated by the government from 
lime 10 time The implemeniaiion of the 
DPCO of 1987. beied on the 1986 policy, 
led to an immediate hike in drag pncca 
Pmm^ pronouncemcnii that it would increase 
priHfucUon of esseniiaJ drugs were belied 
(Table 2) 

If we look back ai the various policy 
imtiauvet a^ iheir impact on tMencial drop 
the following stand out 
(1) A differeniiaJ price control mechanism 
in the absence of production controls 
has led companies to shift produLbon 
lo Don-etteniiaJ areas where returns are 
higher 

<2) Because of the proUferaoon of larp 
number of formulations (in estimated 
40.000• 80.000) anddfug nunulacturers 
(anesumaied 8(il>1.200) thegovernmerit 
hai uMiistetuly reduced the drop under 
pnte control m order lo make it^ task 
more 'manageable’ 

O) Tlwfareignioctorhas'created* a market 
for many of its irrational and ineueilial 
branded products, and has cho^ lo 
concentrate on these loW'technology 
areas 

Some discussion wi the produu*mia of 
the Indian drug industry would be of use 
here While the Indian drug mduetry has 
grown constderibly. a disturbing trend is 
discernible today Mcnt manufacruron have 
today started vying for the up>niarkei 
section of the Indian consumer who can pay 
heavily to 'buy' health care Thus 0^ 

mdiffercncc shown by companies lowods 

production of low cost eiscMiaJ drop In 
doing so the industry is also in danger of 
falling into a self-destrocove loop where 
1 ,000manufacturers fight for the market tor 
drugs among 3 per cent of the population 
who can p^ This need mutt act as a major 


^*'^*'“* » f b rt ref druknpwgff af te 
mMiRry. Ibe ^MOen hare a net of ailtbig 
of eeaeooal drop ranunerMive 
ThefaweisdiMiheiiiiAuay production 
m oertun areas mort remoMraCive But 
ulbaMdy if 1.000 manufacturers connnue 
to ue g le ct 93 per cea of the maitet. the 
survival of the mduatry—or larp p«is 
ii-^wili be at stake 

Further the issue of proliferuion of 
irrsfiooal drop has lo be leca not only tn 
ibe context of health needs but also inkmu 
oftheimpect iihasonther^ulatorybodsea 
Such proliferation makes it virtually 
impossible lo impose price control 
mechanisms on all drop Tht govesnmeni 
and the industry argue that the way out is 
10 keep moat drup outside pnee cocarol A 
mere raOeeaf solution is to restrict ihc kind 
of formulancm thee are to be allowed, so 
is to make controls for all drugs feasible 

. Aas Dane CoacfAMBS tHmaaiNC Umss ^ 

Id the new policy the pv em m eM is set 
lo pant major cooceasiofts to the indusuy 
m icrms of reduced pnet and production 
controls As mentioned earlier such 
concestiona shall include slaslang down of 



acwwithebutlmcyBMelniBrefcop, 


ID letum allowed forbutk drigmanutetoie 
and freedom to companies to auonutictily 
revise formuletioD prices without pnor 
governmeot approval All these four 
measures will to price etcalaooo vd&le. 
pven Che dynamics of the lorkistry discasaed 
eaiiier. none of dwm can m any way boost 
producooQof essemal ndlifc'iavinf Aup 
A propoeal (0 automancally allow 51 per 
cent foreip equity participation has ilto 
being cleared and die number of drop 
reserved for the public sectv are alio sought 
to be reduced^—a further attempt et 

Taiss 5 Housbhos^ fiKWprrvas on 
Mdkai Cass (Jamimrt 1915) 

(g/c/ore) 

itepoa Drug Total Hr Cent 
Costi Health of Drug 
Cm Coia Cons 

iwS 2407 44542 ?4li” 

Urban 705 22 110072 64 06 

Tocsl 945 92 1544 14 6126 

Stmnr NCAER Swdy quoted m report of Ihc 
eommme Oft category tl Drop Aupn 
19g? 001 


TAeii4 PwAHcut PnrosMvtrs m Dpretru i Ssrnns or Indcstoy 199)94 

(Half Yoar Rpres) 


Oroep 

5afa 

PtoCeia Growth 

ProTift 

Per Cent Growth 

ftaiio 

Onemfled 

12059 0 

177 

15560 

384 

112 

AottM/HCV 

3841 0 

261 

ZSIO 

1517 

67 

Dragv 

36330 

51 9 

5480 

U 1 

Q 5 

Prtroehemeals 

56590 

754 

2260 

-10 5 

62 

CameM 

31000 

107 

1500 

170 

48 

Tjiies 

29090 

140 

1030 

-7 5 

56 

Tcsbla Himninde 

286S0 

224 

544 0 

155 2 

120 

5ml 

26980 

317 

1520 

-23 2 

56 

Cigmnes 

26850 

-63 

237 0 

184 

68 

tatiliscr 

26640 

260 

5090 

65 2 

11 6 

HeaWicare 

24690 

15 9 

301 0 

496 

122 

DooiesiK apphaneet 

2521 0 

5|2 

1980 

181 2 

8S 

SolvcM eioectKtn 

23020 

519 

940 

286 

4 1 

Power 

22010 

270 

2110 

444 

96 

Textiles conoft 

21090 

291 

229 0 

81 0 

109 

EkciTKal aquipmcM 

20940 

219 

Ml 0 

546 

67 

Auro carTLCV 

20780 

546 

1230 

24(00 

59 

Paper 

19480 

540 

1530 

304 

79 

Amo ancilUnee 

17680 

320 

1840 

52 4 

104 

Auto 2n wheekn 

1767 0 

26 1 

278 0 

95 2 

(57 

Leasang 

1581 0 

496 

6110 

80 1 

59 1 

Tejinle»oehen 

15510 

7 5 

I860 

599 

120 

Engumcnog heavy 

14290 

296 

1540 

51 1 

(0 8 

biedonps 

•5910 

61 1 

1090 

95 7 

78 

Brewenei 

12780 

517 

1160 

75 5 

92 

Sugar 

12760 

426 

2060 

133 3 

(61 

Tcsulei Apuiaiftg 

11570 

21 1 

1480 

374 

J26 

Tea 

11280 

-37 S 

141 0 

-431 

125 

Ce^ 

1IJ70 

150 

1390 

38 1 

14 1 

Steel nufti 

11270 

978 

1040 

137 4 

92 

Omtoculs crfMte 

1079 0 

207 

73 0 

-143 

68 

Aiuiiunnm 

10720 

^4 

178 0 

168 

166 

Stod tubes 

1041 0 

57 1 

940 

109 4 

90 

Total 

(02681 0 

249 

105870 

522 

(0 3 


Mote Hr ecflS change he* been lalciilaicd between 1992'93 and 1993 94 ftalio ref trs to pou 
preTfts lo ealei rane nguies m m Re eiere 

Somfre TV&otchik rtmn June 21 1993 and The Aomwe August 22 1994 I 
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of file poblbc mcW i> KhM to 
be M( to m^n. Thw tol toe pototivc poton 
in our toll# policy emenailo|fttm toe HttM 
eomnuBea ve fotof to be revened. 

Tbc btoto plei from the indutffy (to wUch 
tocMwp^cy taereeeied poehiv^y), ie ton 
(he drag induttry ibouid be (tocoMroIkd^ 
both with regftfd to prodoctioa and pnctog. 
To flnt eddrcM the iuue of prafitabUity 
Table 3 ahowj the proflt^llity of top totig 
companiea. Profitt aa well aa tumover of 
drag comparuee have ihowe alargeinereaaa 
ova* (be previous year and toe co mp an ies 
are paying large dividendi to shareholdert. 
Drag companies have Iried to obfuacsie toe 
issue by claiming that (he ratio of profits to 
sales turnover is not adaquato. To buttress 
(heir point they have triad to compare (his 
ratio with that of cenato other industries. 
'Hus is a frauduleM arfumeni as lMcr*indQStry 
comparisona of this kind are meatiingieu. 
The ^lannaceuiical industry is rux a eapiul' 
mienilve industry. The committee on 
Category II Drugs. 1917 says "compared to 
other industries, this is much less capital- 
imensive. ...capita) invested tor drugs and 
pharmaceutical Industry... works out only 
R» 94,000 per labour...ln companson In 
industries such as fertilisers, petrochemicals 
and lynthaiic fibres where capital Invested 
per labour employed works out to Rs 61 
lakh. Rs 36.9 lakh and Rs 24.1 lakh.'* Hence 
I relatively small capital investment can 
produce a large turnover Even a companson 
with other seciors of industry shows that 
both sales and prodis have been growing at 
I futerraie in (he pharmaceutical industry. 
And the ratio of gross profils to sales is near 
toe all industry average. Table 4 shows 
performance In toe lop sectors of Industry 
turnover of Rs 1.000 crore or over (hal^ 
yearly figures). 

Another argument used by the mduauy it 
toai drag cost* account forasmall percentage 
of health care costs and hence to reduce 
expenditure on health care other coeu are 
more important, viz. doctors' fees, 
diagnostics. hospitaJ expenses. While it is 
true that there is scope for reducricn of 
health care expenses in other areas. Table 
5 shows the actual posi lion in regard to ratio 
of drag costa to total health care costs. 

Table 6 gives us a sectoral overview of 
production patterns of bulk drap. *nm study 
of 56 monitored bulk drap shows the 
following; In (he case of 14 toup the main 
production ($ I n imall-icale sector am) to one 
case toe small-scale sector has a sigDificant 
contribution. The top 20 MRCweKtch 
accoun for 31.5 per cent of toe maricet share 
(source: MdtoH Express^ March 30. 1993) 
have over SO per cent share in eight toiip. 
over 25 per cent in four drup and over 10 
per cent to 5 diup. Of the eight drup to 
which it has major share one is icitally 
Ineiseodal. Vitamin E, and one is bazaidoua. 
Baralgm. Ute top 20 Indian companies which 
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I>up 

MNC 

IldM 

Pttolk 

Other 



' Top20 

Sector 

Indin 

AitoMMcr 

lUimriHui 


34.6 

M.7 

26.7 

CkuimihcMfol Palflutaie 

(Pnduetiflu maMy in imaB^eale sector) 


TeoucycliiK 

15J 


42.5 

42.0 

Ampi^tB 


569 

6.5 

36.6 


(gigHficant; 

25.9' 

praductwn alee to sraall^cale sector) 
66.0 ^ 

11.6 0.7 

?7.7 

OcMMMia 

ClotaciBin 


100 

100 • 


Pheaosymetoyl Puuulha 



100 


CrpMkthi 

Sjpka* 


99.6 


0.4 

Suipliawstonxaw4f 

(Over SO per ccai prodBCtkM 

ia satoll-scale sector 


Siiipl^irBidlM 

ai 


99.9 


SulfihaeaaAMr 



769 

23.1 

Selitoif auiiha* 





Vmmmj 

VimmA 

16-5 


13.S 


Viiseiin Bl 


w 

100 


V(taamB2 



IDO 

w 

Vitamin BU 


100 



VHmmC 


561 


63.9 

VitMunE 

100 




Peik And 



too 


AmUgtsira/AMapynne* 

Aspirin 

_ 

s 


100 

Paneetanoi 

(PredMUon mMly in ■anll-a 

ole sector) 


Ibapfofca 

75.1 



241 

hvalpa 

AatiTB 

100 




Stmwnycin 
fA5 md M laks 

- - 465 

(Over 50 per CM ptoduetioii la sfoall-aeak sector) 

535 

ThicKftaiBue 


100 

• • 


INK 

(froducuon 

■asaly ia small-scale ssetor) 


RlfMBpKill 

Btoifflbvlol 

rOver so nsf ecfU mAnaton 

in smsll'scele secior) 


• • ♦♦ ^ * 



9.6 

PynbAaflude 

(Predunioo mainly In ■naU-scale icetor) 


Aati furasitit 

Qiloroqaim 

342 

7,1 

17.6 

41 1 

Manwudtiete 

(Over 50 per cm podveben la smll-Kale sector) 


Tuudaaak 

(Over SO per cent moductioA la snuJl-scak sector) 


Dituende Pnnm 

22 3 



77.7 

Pacwiidooc 

(Predueiion naudy In unall-scak sector) 


AMi 

Chkuprepaoude 

425 



57.5 

ToWnnanudf 

17 2 



8211 

Glibaicaiuto 

100 




Jnsuhn 

Ann Airhwafti 

100 




BphadnM 

— 



100 

Salbutamol 

11.1 



822 

TcrtniBliBn 




100 

Ttwophyllu 


40.5 

— 

59.5 

Aitono^yUia 

CafdimascMiMf 




100 

Propanolol 

(Main piodueuoe to imall-srak ssdor) 


Di^io 

lOD 




Methyl Dopa 

— 


9.1 

90.9 

AMtiHttmaMe 

100 




PIperaaee 

(Over SO par cm protoiciiea ia sma)l*seak sector) 


Mebeadasok 

(Over SO percent produeiiofi ia tmdl*icak sector) 


Pyicniai PalnatoB 
Trafifmtbnr/AMii’Ommtsml 

49.4 

50.6 



ftnncbarWtoae 



100 


Diuepn 

<0«a SO pet col modaoioM 

in umU-n^afe sector) 


Vucrnicr 

Triple VMM 

14.9 



85.1 

Tea—s Antottua 



21.1 

71,9 

Dipaminua 

— 



100 
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AccouBt for 31 i per c«ai die nrta iIm 
heve over 50 per cent sherv in nue ^|t 
uid over 25 per ceei shere in three drufs. 
The public sector hes over 50 per ccm shere 
In eight drugs, over 25 percent in fourdrup 
end over I Opercem mtwodfup. Hiefndjefi 
sector compeiues (not in top 20) heve over 
50 per cent share in 13 dnjp, over 25 per 
cent In four drup end over 10 per ceat in 
three drup. Thus 40 top compenies, wtucli 
Account for 63 per cent of the formulALion 
jHAitei shAre hive over 50 per cent shere in 
only 17 out of 5g drugs. 

This cteeHy shows that lerger companies 
are not inlereated tn producing bulk drup. 
but prefer to act as mere traders and 
middlemen by conceotrAting on the 
tormulaiions market. In such a situation 
there can be no justincaiioo in liberalising 
production controls. In fact more strinpM 
production controls are called for. 

iNCiEAse IN ON Anvil 

The govemmcM't assumpi ion thm merltet 
forces would woit to keep prices of drup 
stable II not borne out by previous eapencnce. 
After ihe last round of price deconcrol through 
Drug Price Control Order of 1917. there has 
been a spiralling nie in prices of drugs. 
Table 7 gives some examples. Further, the 
market forces logic it even less applicable 
to the pharmaceutical industry than other 
sectors. Unlike consumer goods, drugs are 
not purchaied by the consumer on the basis 
of his choice or preference. They are 
purchase^consumed on the advise of the 
medical profession. The drug companies 
have built a market for their drup through 
their extensive marketing network’ The 
consumers have litOe or no choice in such 
a ‘rigged* market and are forced to buy 
anything and everything that doctors are 
'induced' to prescribe by ihe ‘friendly 
neighbourhood’ medkal represemaiive.This 
is surely not the best climate for market 
forces to stabilise prices. Table 8 also exposes 
the argu ment that there Is enough competi non 
i n the i ndustry to ensure competJ li ve pricing. 
What we have is a tendency towards 
carteUsilion with a few comparues holding 
monopoly share of particular segments of 
the industry, 

Funher, the proposal to allow automaiic 
price increase (in order to offset input cost 
increase), will have a spiralling effect on 
drug prices We have no evidence that would 
reassure us that this facility will not be 
grossly misused by manufacturers to 
arbitrarily increase dtvg prices. Even when 
such a system was not in use. companies 
have ccpeaiolly overcharged. The baraJgan 
ketone case involving Hocchst with the 
company charging over 10 times the noriAed 
price exempli flee tfi is. It took the government 
man/loog yean to recover even a part of 
ddi 'unincended' profit. Allow! ngautomaiic 
price increase will only kptimise loot. 


f 


nped d c v ek ip nww U soigrr, nd 
te#uiulugy there haa been an expIorioB in 
(he number ^ dnip wHidi are avail^le in 
the roarket. UafortuBaiely only a email 
f w mber of tfaese drup emering the market 
offer therapeutic advamage over eiifiing 
dregs. For example of the 348 new drep 
fren the 25 largest US drug compaaies 
between 1981 and 1988. Ihe US PDA said 
that ai (he time of iMroAiaion: 3 per cent 
(12 drup) Qiade an “UBponant potential 
conDibutioa to existing therapies**; 13 per 
cent made a *'modes( potential contribudon*’; 
and 84 per cent made Hole or no potential 
comribution*’. A French study of 508 new 
chemical eotiiiet marketed in the world 
between 1975 and 1984 fourul 70 per cem 
offered no therapeutic improvemea over 
existing products. The situauon in India is 
M differeni and probably worse, given the 
faci that our drug control mechanisms art 
much more lax than in developed countries. 
Moreover, very few drugs are actually 
developed in thi s cotm/y, but are introduced 
here ato their imroduction in the weal. 

* At a coftset)uence there are an estimated 
60.000 to 80,000 brands of various drugs 
AvAtlAblcmthelndiMinwkei In this situation 
of extreme anarchy the (ask of an trendy 
ovcraoetchad dregcomrol authority becomes 
almost impossible. A majority of the 
estimated 80.000 productt in (he marka ace 
either hazardous, or irralional or useless. 



ik ee w p owandty Qtglaclibi 
there la ahneecno aeormofrefttlirimMarad 
authenric infonnation on drup avaUaUe it 
the country. A bulk of medlca] practitianer: 
depend oo promotional matenal supplied b] 
(AanDaceuikal conpanies. In this context i 
WHOiepon says is an iBhereot conftic 

of interest between the legitimate busines: 
goeli of mMufacturerxaodthe social, medlct 
and economic needs of the providers and ilu 
public to select and use d^a In the mos 
rational way'* {Ciinicai Pharmae^hfics 
Evdiuarum m Drug Cotuni, BUR/lCWDSl 
173. Copenhagen, WHO. 1993). 

The n^ to Increase dreg production tt 
Ri l5.000croreby2000ADf(om(bepreicft 
Rs 7 .OOOcrort his been rqieated odnouseoa 
both by the industry and the goventmenl 
But DO thought teems to be given to whs 
kind of drep this larp volume wouk 
include. Drugs are not like cereals or can 
or washing machines f In (he absence of i 
clear-cut policy to ensure and channellsi 
drug production in a certain direction, wha 
is to prevem a m^or share of the produciioi 
(nm being divert^ into non-essential areas'. 
The new policy has no ideas to offer in tbit 
regard and only talks of liberillsaiion as tht 
answer. More liberall&tfion may well mear 
licence to produce more hazardous. Irrauonai 
and inessential drugs. 

It is thus ienportani for the government t( 
step in. to control and regulate the growing 


Tasu 7; hues Imxuasx or Daucs 


(In Hk 


Drag Hoof 

Dose 

Price before 

Price after 

Per Cent 

Tibs 


DPCO 1987 

DPCX3 1987 

Increase 

AM9i4Je$ 

DipneOcl 


210 nd 

761 

11.91 

56.50 

Polyaol Forte Gel 
iMuriwa 


400 ml 

13.11 

21.30 

61.61 

Agml 


400 nl 

20.7t 

40.76 

96.81 

CemmaniR 


210 ml 

920 

20.25 

120 11 

DulcoUx 

100 

Smg 

16.00 

49.50 

20V 38 

CofditfMA lUar Dngr 





bukral 

10 

40 mg 

4 10 

6.87 

67 56 

Norpoix 

10 

100 mi 

16.63 

27.40 

64 76 

Isopua 

30 

40 mg 

16.17 

26 58 

64.38 

Aldornct 

Aari Coaguiaift 

10 

250 mg 

9.77 

13.00 

33.06 

Ackrom 

10 

4ni 

1.83 

S.S3 

202.19 

Hofmarntd^Onl CoR/racepawxATunicMUrrvidr 




Ovral 

21 


4.84 

16.56 

U2.JS 

DupkastOA 

AfUibwtka 

•0 

5 mg 

23.48 

IISOO 

389.78 

Aldvodn 

10 

250 mg 

I8f)2 

26.66 

47.93 

CsnpieiihB 

10 

250 mg 

14.72 

20.40 

38.59 

Doxi 

4 

100 mg 

6.80 

9.07 

33.36 

Panxia (chloroayeetiB) 

10 

250 mg 

5.72 

10.36 

81.12 

Novemoji 

12 

250 mg 

19.44 

26.7J 

37.40 

Septru 

to 

4Um| 

648 

8 56 

32.10 

A/inAmbmurn 

BecUtt liUia^ 

AMiTd 



454)0 

75.00 

6667 

Ptfampicia » 

AM* Mdane 

3 

450 mg 

6.93 

11.70 

6IJ3 

Nivaqeiae 

10 

200 mg 

27S 

5.96 

116.73 


CtfcrfMtd from diffemm imem of MofiiWy foihx gfwriehdrr (MIMS). 


buiineW af reedianfl u u 4aM (be world 
over by the FDAt Tbe fundemeptel ngbi 
of mde ID the bueine^s of medKiee cuukh 
be ft ciuie for (he drug control euthonbee 
to behave otherwi^ instead, today, peeao^ 
ajt being sung to (he vinues of ^omr^ 
T^ble 9 shows the kind of inlional and 
haaeidou^ drugs which eTQoy a large marka 
share. uuHrary (o any evidence that medicat 
science today provides, based solely ua (he 
ability of pharmaceuiicftl manutacturefs (o 
push (heir products through a mammoth 
markehJig network With lurthcrdeconirol 
such a situation can only worsen 
The new policy is to base itself on the note 
un 1986 Drug P^icy (hat was circulated in 
1992 among memherv oi parliament Many 
ul the proposals oullmed in (he no(e will 
have grave toncftfuences tor the self rehaM 
growdi ol (he drug induuiy in India *n>e 
review nuCe derives sadslactiun from Un 
positive trade balarue achieved by the 
industry Wha(is|jt»ssedoveris(hetaciihai 
(he ligures quoted aciually conceal the 
mcfcaird dependence on imports in bulk 
drug production The govemmem's note 
ilsclt cIjjms(hatalmost the enurelormulaiion 
demand is mci indigenously meaning ihai 
almost the eniiic iinpons are lor bulk drugs 
Thus (he rcliiivc ligurev lor bulk drug 
producikon and impons (m fts crorcl would 
4>e as follows 



Vrwiuc 

ImpiHK 

Avsils Per Ctn 


dun 

(Hn 

meed) 

hiMv 

of 

IflUMOl 

ivgogi 

24U 

tw 

^40 

294 

1990 91 

71X1 

6V1 

1 110 

4t2 


Ponnulaiiun produciion is a relatively 
much simpler exercise and even countiies 
li ke Aangl adesh arc retail veiy sel I sufTic lerK 
m (his area Sell reliance in bulk drug 
pmduciion h aciudly (he (rue indicator ol 
self idiantdevciopmentot (he drug industry 
If (he above (rend coniinues India may soon 
become like any Banana republic 
depending largely on imported hutk drugs 
This IS a matter of shame given the tact that 
as farhack asm 1984 U N1 DO had cMcgonsed 
India amongst those countries with necessary 
technology U> produce almost all essentia] 
bulk drugs tiom baste stage 
It IS proposed in the note that tanll 
mechanisms will ensure mmutaciure from 
basic stage We have noted earlier (hat there 
IS an incieased tendency towards dqxndent c 
on imports tn bulk drug manulauure Whai 
lanlf measures wiU revenc this trend is not 
ai all clear especially as the review note 
talks about impuri libcralisduon Punher. 
tbe world pncea of bulk drugs keep on 
fluciuaijng constantly How will tantl 
measures keep pace with such fluciuattons'i 
We fear that the measures proposed will 
npen (he way lor more imports and wnte 
an epitaph to indigenous manufacture of 
bulk drugs 


Use review note also putt forward the 
proposal to do away with moo pvameters 
linl^ bulk drug manufacture io fomwlauon 
activiiy It need* 10 be undemood that large 
companies have a stranglehold on tbe market 
duetoibe brand irnagec ol thar lonnu]aiKM> 
With this step, there will be even less 
incenuve for Urge companies lo produce 
bulk drugs This will tuither aggravate the 
(rend towards bulk drug m^MXls 
tht foverruneai would do well (ogi> hack 
to (he Haihi CommiDee report of 1975 
detailing Ihe sms ol unussion and commswon 
of (he foreign sector in the drug loduMry, 
when IIII set to allow 51 per cent equity 
paniupationbyMNCs Nmhini has changed 
since (hen. in tact the siuiaiwn has worsened 
The foreign sector are the worse oflenders 
when II comes to production of irrational 
and haiaidout drugs and d)enop»producuon 
of essential drugs In tmi (he wnall scale 
sector produces more bulk dAigs than the 
foreign sector The measures in the 1978 


Drug Nicy rettnetmg thii sector, la the 
sin^ most rmportam factoi respnnvibie for 
(he growth of the Indian dnjg industry in 
general and the Indian sector in particular 
The foreign sector has never m ihe past 
brought in new technology and will nm do 
so in the future Allowing concessions (o 
them will only result m emasculaiiun ol the 
Indian drug industry 
The review note summarily dismisaealhe 
role ol (he public sector and in fact talks of 
further denuding it Lei it not be forgotten 
that 11 was the public sector which aianed 
production of vnai diugs like antibiotics in 
ihucounuy which led lo drastic fall of drug 
prices ufMil ihen marketed only by MNCs 
Deliberate neglect mismanagement, 
comipiion and sabotage at vanous levels has 
broughi the public sector lo us present pass 
Instead ol thinking about measures (o 
reviialise lithe governmem wishes to initialc 
Its funeral ntes Today svhen the global 
pharmaccuucaf industry is poised lor a new 


Tapll a %i4CiifnLi w Dhuc iMMsnr 


(h/tK 000} 


TheraprvrK Cfvoop 

Tool Mafkci 
ofCmup 

llurc nf 
Top Brands 

PerccMsge 

Shore 

BrsiKl 

INm) 

Cninpanm 

(Not) 

1 

AMXld Me 

1790061 

694646 

38 81 

1 

5 

2 

Ccneral Heinuus 

718111 

264141 

14 81 

1 

2 


Vnamin 

2111491 

1004107 

42 68 

8 

1 

4 

AMI Anaemic 

1018274 

164094 

1107 

1 

1 

s 

Toiuo 

460426 

69411 

1108 

1 

t 

6 

Mineral VupphineMs 

192072 

167671 

42 77 

2 

2 

7 

Topacsl AnnbHaica 

WI72 

219187 

6142 

2 

2 

S 

Topical Sumids 

794162 

111139 

19 41 

1 

2 

9 

Sysssfluc 9irroid 

114112 

269697 

48 64 

2 

2 

10 

AMiTB 

1182119 

622082 

4100 

4 

2 

11 

Anil Inflam 

2011191 

62816X 

11186 

a 

4 

12 

AiulgesicS 

1144681 

481458 

42 06 

1 

1 

n 

Ami SpasriHJilic 

4^096 

111772 

1091 

1 

1 

14 

AMI ParMUi 

1166818 

211602 

20 19 

1 

1 

11 

Ana Asihmiuc 

771677 

81812 

1011 

1 

1 

in 

Rubs and Bilim 

11120U 

262211 

71 82 

\ 

1 

17 

Coupk andCdd Picps 

1817988 

1R9021 

11 70 

6 

6 

18 

AMI Hislairanc 

684180 

226826 

11 14 

2 

2 

19 

Anlibacaenulc 

1717641 

1077861 

61 13 

7 

4 

20 

AndbrNTM« 

7111701 

(688291 

10 16 

11 


20 1 

TetracyclMM 

717617 

418846 

19 10 

4 

4 

202 

Odonin^beftKoU 

110974 

MK>I41 

1U26 

1 

1 

201 

Anpi/Aiwnycdlie 

2111169 

1191674 

47 18 

10 

10 

204 

C ephalosponns 

1214491 

462061 

16 K1 

\ 

1 

20$ 

Cotnmoiande 

961144 

6711(6 

7007 

4 

1 

206 

f 

i 

6129S2 

4WI12 

7107 

S 

1 

207 

SnepftMsycirVCoeib 

mill 

81141 

7101 

1 

1 

208 

PunKillms 

129161 

1724(1 

1211 

> 

2 

309 

PUAMiepremh 

I7W2 

111741 

87 69 

2 

V 

20 lOOiben 

2r7426 

6SI19 

2171 

1 

1 

21 

Digestive Enrymca 

141JS2 

201III 

17 26 

1 

1 

22 

AMisephe* 

261184 

(Knil 

49 01 

2 

2 

22 

Sex Honnones , 

766729 

14106? 

18 40 


1 

24 

Oral Ekcoolyses 

203191 

168111 

82 76 

1 

1 

21 

AiMi Disbruc 

49J109 

181844 

16 88 

2 

2 

26 

AMiEpilepuc 

140099 

191402 

16 K7 

2 

2 


/fntt The above oMe u bamd on an awtlyMS of OtCsiehsUcs of 120 (op >i llinf products in Decofiiber 
1992 The uhlt showa dw ewrfcel ihaie enjoyed moch iherapcudc group hy these top sdhng 
brands as well aa Ike awkeribtoe of con^aiues owning these brands hwillbeappraciaicdihai 
ihamarkdthireofiopccmpaAiesislikdyiDhehiglwruihc above stall pertain to ^xily lop 
I20prodiscu liiae)i also be mentioned dial though ihrftaa 611 ROOOOhrandv in Ihe market the 
lop ITObrandiaccmiMlOrM 1 per cent o( the marici 


nvoJution wMi cbe Utip of UocectaolO(y, 
ofi]y ihe public soctor bai dw o^Mcity to 
compete with MNCs and ensuft a adf*re)lant 
grow^. No company in^be pitvate aeccor 
has eidia the indinadon dr (he will to make 
the kind of invesunenu necessary to keep 
pace with technolofical developmenu in 
frontier areas. 

Steps to ertcourage R and D In the drog 
industry, mentioned in the noie. are wekome. 
But two fact! have been tgnoied in the 
discussion. First, it is well Icnown diai the 
strength of the R and D base la the drug 
iodustry lies in the area of process 
technoJogiea. If the Indian Palecu Act is 
changed in line with the OATT agrtemeot. 
this base will become tneaninglcas. Today 
the industry Is rtot, by and large, in a position 
to Invest in development of new product 
technologiei. Pious wiabea aside,'( needs 
to be understood that die i A vestmcM requ I red 
to develop a new product with definite 
therapeutic advantage is far in eacess of the 
total turnover of moat Indian companies. 
Thus in our present stage of development 
the miQor thrust inRindDhastobeintbe 
area of process technologies. Any change In 
(he Indian Piient Act will make the whole 
exercise of giving incentjves for R and D 
meaningless. Secondly, the major 
contribution to development of process 
technologies comes from Ihe CSIR 
laboratories. Merely giving incentives to 
drug companies which use technologies 
developed by CSIR laboratories is not goi ng 
to give a b^t to our R and D efforts. 

The OATT agreement has a direct bearing 
on the drug industry in the country. In fact 


drug WMVy is one ^the key 
are directly nrgettd by Aea g reetttgDL 
In brkf, following are some of (be Ukefy bU- 
outs of the GATT l y e a sM u t The todian 
drug industry has boilt up a base for 
peoduedon almost til bulk drugs from 
basic stage usieg innovative process 
(edmol^ies. The CStR pUyed a mhof r^ 
This has been posaiMe hecausf of Indian 
Patent Act of 1970 which allows process 
patents and not product patents in vii^ areas 
includjngduigpnduciioQ.Oneoftheclausca 
in the G^TT agr e eaea i is that India change 
its Pam Act to Indude product patenting 
for a period of 20 years. 

Change to a pnakies paient regime will 
mean Qus (he whole R and D base in the 
area of drugs will become useless. We will 
become d sp and en t on teehne^ogy imports, 
which in turn will seriously affect the growth 
and even custenaoce of the Indian sactor. It 
is true (hat some targe Indian companiea. 
who are going io for joint sector vennires 
with MNCs. (odsy tuppon a change in Ihe 
Indian Patent Act. But iheae compares do 
noi repreaenttheimerastaofthe vasi mtiority 
of Iruban companies. 

There is a danger of tegitssing to the pro- 
1970 situaboA whan (he Indian drug market 
was controlled by MNCs and drug prKes in 
(he counljy were one of the highest (in real 
terms) in the world. The American Senate 
Comminee (Kefawver Commiuee) had in 
fact cause lo co mm em on this situation in 
the 1950s. The situation then was to an 
eaient saved by the dev e lopment of a strong 
Public Sector (HAL and IDPL) espeaally 
in antibiotK production. With progresuve 


f ■mm Won nl fte pBbUc aeeadr 
'aatay oer* does not mist. 

ThaiapUcadaruof a prakn paMregiM 
are not lintied oaly (o the area of 
technological aelfroUance. Technolofkcti 
depcadopcconMNCaisthcprov er blti 'than 
edge* whkh will be used by the MNCs to 
estsbliih. their suxerainly over the Indian 
drug p\Ukti once again (a poiltiou they had 
lost after the mid-TOs). Dnigs which have 
shown (he maximum rise lo aalre In the last 
few years are In categories which include 
the overwhelming majonty of dnip still 
under product patent or whose product 
paienu have expired recently. Inotherwocds 
If we h«J e product patent regtroe today, (he 
drugs showing ^stest growth would have 
been priced way beyond the capacity of (ho 
avenge consumer. 

It has been argued that the lO'year 
transition period to a product patent regime 
will ensure that we b^ld up technologicti 
selLrelience in product technologiei. Tbis 
can at beet be described as a fond hope that 
is not borne out by facts and previous 
experiences. The R and D investment 
required for devtiopmetii of new products 
is way beyond (he retch of Indtancompanlea. 
With (he public sector being increasingly 
marginalised, the only sector capable of 
such focused investment. Is ruled out. 

Another argument is that by signing 
GATT, prices of essential drugs will not 
be affected. This again is not borne out by 
facts. There is no absolute entity called 
essential drugs. New drugs ere constintly 
being introduced and old drup become 
obsolete. It is totally unacceptable to argue 
that the poor people of India ditil have to 
remain satisfied with old, near obsolete 
drugs even when better tiiematives are 
aviilable in the world market 

The drug industry has to be viewed 
differently from oUw industries Market 
demand is not rtgulaicd by prices of drup. 
as demand primarily dq>ends on prescri ption 
habits of doctors, disease profiles, drug 
jesiatance, etc. Hence the market cannot 
ever be a proper mediator of prices ol drup. 
Further, this is compounded by the 
oligopolistic nature of the industry where a 
few companies have monopoly wKhin 
vanous therapeutic groups. In such a sioiahon 
abandoning price and production controls 
with the fond hope ihm tbe market shall 
regulate prices can only lead to unjustified 
rise in prices. The use of tariff measures or 
price control mechanisms to regulate 
production cannot work and specific 
production control measures are necessary. 
Concessions (o the foreigB seem are aimed 
not at improviiig tbe health of tbe nation, 
but M Improving the health of the balance 
aheeis of MNCs. It is indeed unfortunaia that 
tbe govenuneni hat chosen to sell-out the 
interests of the Indian people to the intereiti 
of profiteers in tbe ioduMo iHa MNCs. 


Tmu 9: Saus o* luunoHAL Oauat w 1992 


RsAgDrug 

Ueecnpuon 

Sties 
tRi erore) 

Growth 
(Per Cent) 

6 

Becosuk 

Irranoaal viiarein eurebiaodea* 

23 92 

05 

10 

Dexovsn|e Piss 

Toesc 

20.11 

17.0 

16 

Liv 52 

Useless liver drug 

17.S0 

J9.8 

17 

NeurobtoQ 

Irraiivnal viianie corebsoations 

1588 

310 

20 

Ekeiral 

Irrational oral rehydranon 

16.83 

244 

24 

Revital 

Oral giaeeng tonic 

15.05 

19.0 

26 

Cores 

Imional cough oiixinre 

13.83 

12.2 

28 

Benadryl 

Irrational cough mixtare 

I3J6 

XI 

30 

Ampoxin 

Irranonal anobsotic combinaaons 

13.30 

03 

32 

Baralpa 

Hasardous anti spnsreodk 

13.17 

102 

IS 

CobedesPone 

Ifrational vianin coiabiniiions 

iin 

39.3 

36 

Conabiflain 

[nanooti analgesic combinatioas 

1278 

23.4 

38 

Polybion 

Irrational vitanan combinations 

1148 

J0.4 

41 

Pticiuedy] 

limionti coagh naniure 

11.96 

1.2 

44 

Gellosil HPS 

Inauooti ancacid eombiaaikiiis 

ia72 

21.0 

48 

Novalgui 

Hazardous analgesie 

I0.S3 

IS.3 

56 

CenpJan 

Food product (non dn^ 

9.53 

6.0 

63 

Vicks Vaporub 

Useless cold remedy 

671 

77.6 

66 

Osuxaleiun 

Inational caldum eorebinadoes 

667 

6J 

71 

HacftvUp 

liraoooti tonic 

650 

11.2 

72 

Ereeraqainol 

Hazardeos antiAaitboea] 

643 

16J 

T? 

Maetivit 

Cjrieiam syrup 

109 

63 


MrXr: Of(belOlDpstitiAg|iroducts.22areaiihwimiioaal,oraa2afdoiiiarh^Theceabiiiedisiea 
of iheie was Rs 286.63 Crete. 1 e. aLiMct 10 per cent of the tamover p dnp. This is only tte 
np of (be iceberg as dw above iMlyu u i( only (he cop setkag d e du cts , vhsla ihare are 
hundreds of other sadi prodsea M ifae aetket 
Seerc#; ORO. Jinuary 1993. 


Ksknani to KaOoria 

Marxists and Wuicers* Co-operatives 

AKBoy 

Workers' co'operaxives have proved lobe a viable altemarive to She 
state's current response to industrial sichuss: Left parties and their 
afflliates would do weli to actively support these efforts. 


THEcnckdown of the rail ind nMd blockade 
on September 9 at Uluberia neu Calcutta d*d 
not close the chapter ooce started by the 
wotken of Kamani Tubes in Bombay in 
1969 and now highllshced by 3,000wotWs 
of Ksnohi Jute Mill after they broke open 
the lock put by (he managemcm, to reop en 
the mill on December 19, 1993. The 
government has no solution to the problem 
of sickness and closure of industries. Sven 
nationalisation has failed, with many public 
sector units awuilng (be guillotine at the 
hands of the B uard of Indusiii^ and Rnand al 
Reconsizuciion (BIPR). The oppostie step, 
privaiiiacioft now popular, has also failed to 
evoke confidence as most of the lick indus* 
tnes are in (lie private sector. The recent 
privatisation of (he oxygen plam of Heavy 
Rnginceiing Corporation. Ranchi. shows that 
these private 'dMiors’ are trained to treat 
only healthy units. A seven* member Onkar 
Coswami Committee set up by ihc present 
government, however, has come oui with a 
solution and (hat is (he speedy wrapping of 
sick industries. But killing rather than curing 
as the way of speedy diapoea] of cases can 
hardly he accepted as the desired n^uiinn. 
So the problem remains. 

The media, both the right and the lefi, has 
done great di iservice to (he Kanoria struggle 
by projecting (he issue as a confrontation 
boween theSangraim Shranuk Union (SSU^ 
spearheading the movemenl and the state 
government though (he leaders have 
repeatedly pointed out from (he very 
beginning that their target is the owner of 
the mill and not Ihe state government. One 
wonders, how the Lefl Front gtina if the 
Kanoria struggle crumples and its owner S 
S Fasari returns vietorious to (he mill. 
Siml vly, Insitienceon accepcing one pri vme 
promoter with 60 per cent equity is alio 
mysterious when the workers' co-opendvr 
is ready to take responsibility of production 
with 100 per cent equity. The proposals to 
substitute owners by workers as promoters 
to start closed units may upset private 
indusaialiscs. But why should that unnerve 
a Left Front g overnment? 

Many explanations art afloat for the 
sQinge behaviour of the state govemmeiu. 
*nw most publiciied one is the prcasuie of 
organised trade mtioiu appretoul ve of tbdr 
leKlershlp if the SSU succeeds. Tilts meant, 
tick induMrt ea have skk oade umena needing 


the government hdp for their rehabilitatioa. 
If we are to (kamias tins as a canard the next 
expUnalxm that cornet which app ea n more 
d ignifieJ is that the West Bengal govenunoM 
IS dev el oping ‘fncndlinees* with the pnvaie 
capitiJiiO a^ (he nulUnadonals to invite 
'capital' and the backiry of SSU may thwart 
the proceu. This leads to a basic queedon: 
Wh« is'Capita * ^ Uttedeftitirton of'Capkal* 
same for a Manisi as for a capiMJiM? Does 
It mean that Karl Marx has wnflcn all (he 
volumes on capital m vain which is now not 
accepted even by (he Marxiata in West 
Bengal? Moreover, the probksn before the 
country is not the lack ei c^ial but idle 
capital, as (he 'hand* is too siek to handle. 
If (he development strategy of the Manias 
isihesameasihaiofihccentre.le. impoitii^ 
'capital* by wooing the capitalias and 
multmationaU then why the movement 
,againsi the Hew Beemo^ Fohey? This 
explanation then should also he brushed 
aside as a conjecture. The only ciq>lanaiion 
therefore wosM he iha (he ite of having 
worfeen* coKipcrativcs m fight induslrtil 
sickness and capiialuti ills it not a Marxia 
ora: so Ihe Marxists of the couniiy whether 
in Booibey or Calcutta are not in tereste d in 
Kamaoi or Kanona. 

Before going mao the hiatorKal premises 
of this theoreflcal question aboid the Marxia 
way and workers' co*opera(ives. the 
irnmedialepfactiqddimension of th e problem 
affectiitgthe people should he kept in view. 
In December 1960 there were K450 skk 
units including 409 big ottes. in 1967 the 
number iBcr ea sed to 139.936 aid 1.712 
According to the Caodhi Labour Institute 
about 6S faoories are falling ack or being 
doaedevery day or25.000a year.lhe Onkar 
Goswoni ComiBUee suicd that ic 1969, 
2369 laige and mediuffl factories wkh a total 
bank credit of Rs 6.926 ooie were akk. At 
preaent (be total number of sick units— 
small, medium and big would be amund 3 
I akhs btockii^ Rs 15.000crorc and affecting 
the job of 5 million people, i e. more than 
double the numbers employoi in all the 
PSUs. ‘Rds number with (he exit policy uf 
the gove mi n en t. has 'jacked up* the number 
of the unemployed in tbe country's 
emptoyment exdnngBs to 3.6 crore in the 
last one-aad-half de ca de s , from Icm than 
one crore. cretting a severe social strain 
now ihitaieronf die unity mtd imegrity of 


tbe coupu y te the Ibrei of communatiBB. 
regionalasm. etc. On tbe causes of toduKriid 
sidmeas the Tiwvy Comiturtee ^Tpoioted 
by the Reserve Bank of India revedad tiwt 
«Mle 52 per cent of the uniu were sick due 
to mismanagement. 46 per cent due to 
iofnscructura] problems aid only 2 per cent 
due to 'labour problems'. 

Industrial lickneas has ^iread to PSUs as 
well. Out of a total 244 PSUs about 100 are 
incurring losses, 56 perennially which 
includiAg, of course. 46 units taken over 
from (he private sector where (hey fell skk. 
IISCO. MTTCO. IL HPC. ate, «e to be 
auctioned. However, proftt-makingconcenu 
like Maniti were privaUsed or given to the 
multinationals. Even after displaying 
irnpreaaive show of police power against the 
Kanoria workers or Dala workers In UP 
lomRii.ie back, (be government hai no 
Kmjoo to this problem. Vain raids of the 
bouses of some Provideot Fund defaulten 
indudini that of tbe owners of Kanoria lute 
Mill may create a front page news but that 
can lurtily feed iheempty stomachs of joMeu 
worken. The Industrial Dispute Ad also 
does not help with the sections 25 (0) aiul 
25 (N) which (he Onkar Cos wami Coffimittee 
want to delete is ihegoverninenl cannot stop 
cloauros; at best it can Instiute prosecution 
cases whch hardly worry employen with 
high court judgments being so biased. 

Moreover, the government policy itself is 
the first cause of sickness. The Consiibition 
could not ensure the right to work even aftca 
enshrining the right In Article 43(A) of the 
Directive Frmci^ but has piovided the 
right to closure to (he en^loyers. Even (ha 
Skk Induiirial Companies (Spocial 
Provialona) Act 1966 with BIPR has only 
been aUe lo touch the tip of the iceberg and 
that too with (he precise aim of winding lidi 
units up. Thus with all avenues leading 
nowhbre the prganised irade unions are 
consoling (heMiielvas by orgartising semi- 
nan, bandhs and periodic trips to Delhi whose 
routine repetitions are making those steps 
even mofe ineffective. 

KAMWOMfiSSAGE 

It is againsi this.backgrawid the message 
of Kamaoito Kanoria is to be read and ftued 
to the theoretical premises of the Manisi 
strategy to he appliec to the coontry, If an 
industry is techno-eronomically bankrupt, 
(hen *liK should be scrapped if not it should 
be •erivAl If die emf^yer fails and the 
govesTunent falters the workers have the right 
to step in. Ibe Calcima High Court by per- 
mitiiog c.:cupabon but denying produclwn 
has gone only halfway while (he Allahabad 
High Court in iu hi stork judgment by Justice 
P« S Dhawan on October 15. 1992 In the 
maoar of Kripa! Ispai, Gorakhpur, declared 
(he workers* righi ot owner^pofiuch unita 
for whkh (be Kanoria workers are Fighting. 
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The judgiDBit uy% 'The faeiocy h« been 
dosed dJKl the woricm have not cofflnbuced 
to Uut There »$ oeither closure nor a lock* 
out under the law and equity (iind ihii 
equity it jutiice) (heir saivie» will be 
<.onipu(ed as hemg lo vrean unlett they are 
in lotdUy Ihe arrean against their 
salary it their mvevmeni as the equity in the 
company ' After acquinng the tight to run 
the factory the worfcert may need some 
working capital which they would repay by 
the value created by thor labour power 

The Male as (he banker for the woriert was 
the ‘discovery' of Louis Blanc {I813'g2) 
who connecied prC'Marxian Utopians with 
pod'Manian socialists which conceived the 
'worken* co>operative The issue wai 
discussed by Kart Marx and favoured by all 
socialists The Hatuty nf /V Inttmaitonal 
Workmg Ciatf Movtmtnt published in the 
erstwhile Soviet Union (1981) has a chapter 
on 'The Cooperanve Movement' in Che 
second volume whKh soy^ “The workers 
used producers co-operativcs as a means of 
withstanding the omlaught of the capitalKis 
and win in improvement of their living 
standard The tounden of stientitic 
communism gave a clear'Cut ssMtsment ol 
coHiperauve movement' i sigmfu ance to the 
proletanai They noted that it constituted the 
‘hnt breach' in the old forms of runruimg 
the economy * The co operative movement 
grew signi Wearily m the 1880a with its 
poliucal onentaiion dependig on the chancier 
or working class movement In England the 
cO'operalive proclaimed its autonomy in 
regard to poUii^ panics UiGennany.Ausiru 
tnd Italy, though structurally autonomous, 
the co'OperDiives were influenced by the 
parties ofthe working class But in Belgium, 
Netherlands and France, (he co-operatives 
were directly I inked to socialiq parties Prom 
KanunitoKmonatheworken* cxMiperatirea 
may be classified in the second category 

Co-operation ii the basis of socialism 
Marx, the father of scientific socialism, was 
a great advocate of all co-operative 
endeavoun In the Volume I ot Captial he 
devoted a whole chapter to coMipembon, 
where he said, “the oflensive power of a 
squadron of cavalry it essentially different 
from (he gun of (he offensive o^ individual 
cavalry" and power developed 

by laborer while Nvorfcmg in co-operaiives 
IS die productive power of capital" In the 
Vol III of Capaai, M^rx wrote on workers* 
co-operative clearly uf^ldmg what the 
workers of Kamam and Kanona are trying 
to highlight 

"Co-operative factories furnish proof that 
the dpulist W necoma no less redundani 
as a functionary in production as he himsdf. 
looking down from his hi^ peach finds dte 
hig landownerc redundant" In a co¬ 
operative factory (he antagoraslK nature of 
Che labour supervision ditappean 
the manager is paid by the labounn instead 


9t %iucmug eipBat ceuMrpoead b’ 
theflL” h la vmfeat ftedn the public 
of the co-openeve flKtones in 
Bngtand (1864) that—after ' i.Miuf the 
m an a ger s* wages which ' im a pan of the 
invested vanabk capM.i much the same as 
(he wages of other I nourera—the profit 
was higher ihan ihc average private 
manubeturars" 

F wd en cfc Ejigeic added in the footnoie 
Tn a caae known to me. following the ensts 
ol 1866. a beitkrupi manufacturer became 
paid wage labourer of his own former 
lahouren The lacSory was opened after (he 
bankruptcy of itt owner by a labour co¬ 
operative" 

While one IS not sure whether the workers 
of Kanons would agree (o employ S T Pasan 
ih«r owner as a wagc-labMrer if (heir 
movem en t succeeds, the performance of the 
workers' co-operaPrec in India cofroboc at ea 
what Mare recorded more than leenturyagn 
After the takeover of the management by the 
workers co>operaiivein1989Kam«u*nibes 
I % running succeasfully tor the lad four yean 
Oerconung all odds and unfair competition, 
production has inereased The worken 
recaved Rs 120 lakh md Rs 13^ lakh as 
wages in ihe first iwo years and the 
government was paid Rs 173 lakh and Ri 
220 lakh reepeexivdy by wayofeacicedutie* 
vidotheruxas Between 1989-90 and 1991 
92 the turnover increased from Rc 1,063 27 
lakh to R< 1.454 34 lakh and the nperding 
profits were Rs14 36lakh and Rs 61 34lakh 

Not only the western aone but even the 
much maligned eadcni aone is also not 
lagging behind New Central Juie Mill. 
Calcutta. IS also being run by the workers' 
co-4peri(jvc since 19g9 and its lumover has 
increased by SO per cent horn R« 56 crore 
4fl 1938 39 to Rc 84 cm in 1991 92 with 
cqxreting proCit for that year being Rs 4 69 
crore In small-scale setior (he results of mne 
units surveyed around Calcutta chow 
encnuraging results both in terms of return 
and emp teym ei u 

Emphasising (he i mp ortance of workers' 
co-opentives both as a modti to understand 
the social dynamio wA v an ahemiove. 
what Man says in (he same Capuat should 
be a guide to all his cfcsaptce tncfudmi those 
ruling in Wen Bengal The co-operaove 
foctoncsofthelabe mre r n hfnwe h es rep re a eta 
within the old form the Rrat sprouts ol the 
new. althou^ they netunlly re p roduce and 
muA reproifoce everywhe re m diar actual 
organisation all the shortcorrungi of thar 
prevxiliagsystan Bmiheartt-theais between 
capital and labour u overcome withm them. 
If as first. oc4y by tnatAtog them to use the 
means ol pcoductioo for employmeni of 
(heirowA labour They show how a new 
mode of produciMin rtfturefiy grows out of 
•n old ooe, when (he devefopmoK of (te 
maienal forces of prodKOon have reached 
a particular stage" 


Ro ddra awfld Wa g iji sgigiiilib 
medaofpmdbettonbi between Buc a pkaHrt 
and social lit mode of prodacuon Thuhu 
great relevance to India with a complicated 
soaal milieu failing toconoeci work ethics 
with class struggle where even prdetanen 
politics IS in the hand of the parasitic class 
Thus when the country is debating the 
public sector vs pn vale sector for a national 
choice for economic development, the 
struggles of Kamam and Kanoria workers 
have posed a dll rdeliemative The workers' 
sector: making the working class the future 
architect of the Indian economy replacing 
Che rmvate industrialuts, multinational 
companies. NRIs and even dw stat^*4ili 
(he Slate itself comes under the leadership 
of the working class Not only is this a 
Marxist proposiiion deserving all round 
support from the left but perhaps (he only 
Marxist alternative to the new economic 
policy of the centre in (he present context 
Encouraged by this prospect many 
voluntary organisations such as Workers' 
Solidaniy Centre in Bombay. Naggrik 
Manch in Calcuu&andCentre for Workers' 
Management in Delhi have tome forward 
in support of worken* co-openrives 
This does not mean that the workers' co¬ 
operative alone can bring about social 
change, cure sicknevs and eliminate 
workers misene* The Pirsi International 
(1864 66) rwtedin Its minutes To convert 
social production into one large and 
hinnoniousiysteiroffreeandco operative 
labour, general social changes are wanted 
changes ofthe general condi lions of society 
never to be realised save by the iranifer 
of (he organised forces of the society, viz, 
the stete power, from capitalists and 
landlords to the producers ihemselves' 
Lenin regarded the co-operaiives as an 
instrument to achieving some improvement 
of (he workmg people’s matenal conditions, 
but noted (hat ''improvement secured by 
co-operativc societies are conlincd within 
very narrow limits as long as the means 
of production and distribution remain m 
the hands of (he man whose expropnatton 
IS the chiefitm of social ism" Neveiiheieu, 
if fructified with the correct politics of 
struggle and construction, as the late 
Shankar Ouha Neogy showed in Dalli 
R^hara. at least m India the workers' co- 
openbve can provide a new starting point. 
bm(he fresh air. and emancipate and 
raise the wctfking class to the leadership 
ofthe politics now pushed to (he back¬ 
ground under the pressure of caste and 
religiOA Even wifo all lioutations and 
running a constant nsk of itself becoming 
the victim of capitalist ills, it is definitely 
better Ihan the present-day trade unionism 
where die lea^rs have become pleaders 
and the workers bargauien. hotdmg Ihe 
red flag fw bonus and the bi-coloured 
for votes 
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|e delivern^lHMrtcjgd|inau la Ae 
cue of Kemiiu Tubes, on Slumber 19. 
1988 Ml the Supreme Cmil. Justice M P 
'nukkUMid * TeittoF thousands of sum lariy 
siUistad worken would be wsiching with 
anxious eyes the ouicoroe of the expenment 
undertaken by the worken ot KTL 1. 
therefore, not only hope and trust but also 
beseech them to nse to the occaMonanddo 
thei r best to make 11 a Mtccess ’*n)eKamani 


WORLD surntniis ate now tciung popular 
hrom World Summit lor Children in 1990 
lohaith Suinmil m IdVJiAtheRopuUion 
Summii in MJ04 and then Soiial Summit 
in IW—UN AiteiKie^ have generated 
enormous information and world wide 
thought pnxevscs and act 1 on^ and a\\q 
gained expem^ in holding viKh Mimmiis 
Agenda 21 <>l the Larth Summit was a 
massivt. Oucuinent and even now nation* 
which raiiUed several agrccmenis and 
conwntions have sUil to understand the 
implic itions ol the agreement* which they 
signed Icive npifi ihe implementation ol 
these conventions Preparations lor the 
Social Summit have been launched with 
the release oHIN DP s Human DrytioptrufU 
Rtport f Hf)/t) f 994 In fact the report itself 
reads like an agenda for the Social Summit 
and tne choice of luuet tor discussion in 
(he Summit is thrown open to the world 
audience Unfortunately (he kind of 
euphoria which Perth Summit generated 
even at the lime ot prepcoms ic not lo be 
*fen in (he ca^e of Social Summit Hie 
NGD< stole the limelight not only m (he 
prepcomc but also in (he Earth Summit at 
Rio In lact ihcsuggesiiontocon&lihjiean 
fndqiendent Commission lor Sustairtable 
Developmeni was Irom the NQOs 
If (he World Social Summit hu to be 
'owned’ by the people of Noth the developed 
and developing countries then NGOs have 
to be in the lorefront m (he forthcoming 
Social Summit But (roma caretui reading 
nl the HPR f9Q4 mm gets a feeling that 

Ihe Social Summit will be packed Nviih UN 
bureaucracies and donorafcrediiurs and the 
third world debtor/countnes would be 
onlookers in the Summit 
The UNDP hat auggesicd a seven pmni 
agenda for ihe forthcoming Social Summit 


wocken did nae to die ocoawn. ao the 
wev em asw hat spread and reached Weal 
Bengal, where it hac an immenia 
potentiality and with a Marxirt goventmem 
in (he *addle. to develop an altemaiive 
economic line m thai of the centre From 
Kamani to Kanona is a long march to reach 
the goal Will Ihe Lett Front government 
PNC to the occasion to make that niis\K>n 
a success’ 


in Match 199^ The*e are (1) Approve a 
world social chaneras anewsocialconiroci 
among all natinns and all people ( 2 ) 
Efldorve a new development paradigm or 
sustainable human development with 
economic growth centred oo people and 
su*i Binable 1 rom nne general im to another. 
O) Gise (N UN Ihe mandate to draw up 
a comprehensive bluepnni tor encunng 
global human *ecunly and protecting 
people Irom threats in their daily lives like 
poverty, unemptoyment. etc. (4) Agree on 
a targeted reduction oM per cent a year 
in global military *pef>ding for the decade 
199^ 200S and credit (be savings thus 
act rued (o global security fund. (S) Approve 
a human development compact of 20 20 
tor the next kO years by countries aid 
agencies. (6> Recommend toECOSOC that 
It examine* the leasibilitv ot vanouc forms 
of global laxaiion-^speaally taxes on 
global pnihjttonand speculative movement* 
of capital to raise equate financing for 
setting up a new global fund for human 
secunty (7) Urgciniemational community 
Co strengthen UN in socio^ocwimc field 
by ea(abl ishing vdiai iscalled UN EconomK 
Secunly Council to manage the new 
dimensions of fwmaii secunty 
This luelf IS a complex and exhaustive 
agenda, and it in this Summit (he world 
leaden eitha agree or come to some sort ot 
consensus then u would be an achievement 
OiherwISC (he Summit 1$ a failure Nobody 
disagree* with the concept of human 

vecunty—-leb sccunty. income secunly. 

health security, cnvtionmenul secunty and 
secunty from enmes The HOR 1994 ha* 
captured (he people's feeling ot sccunty 
(p 2^) A woman in Nigena *ayv "My 
secunly is only in the name ol Lord who 
has made heaven and earth I feel secure 


beeauae I an M Itoty to worship whom 
J like, how I like Mid also because I can 
pray for all the people and lor peace for 
all over (he couSitry 

A secondary school child in Mongolia 
says**Before. education in this country was 
total I y free, but from thi s year every *hidenl 
has to pay Now I do not feel secure about 
hnishing my studies " A man in Ecuador 
say* What makes you feel insecure above 
all IS Violence and delinquency as well as 
Insecunty with respect (o the police Baste 
services are also an important pan of 
securtty ' Insecunty anses basically from 
threats Irom the state (physical toAure) 
threat s from other states (war) i hreacs from 
uthcr groups of people (ethnic leniioot) 
ihreiis from individual* (crime and street 
violcnccl threat* againsi women (rape and 
domestic vwlence) (hreais to children (child 
abuse) Ensunng safety and sccunty to (he 
citiaens m any given country is not just (he 
look out of (he state but also ol the ckimas 
a* vrcll Many developing vountnes have 
poor record of human nghti prutectioa 
De vcloped countnei are abetting (he cnmei 
by setting up one ethnic group againsi the 
other How can (he leaders in ihe Social 
Summit agree to ensure security to lU 
ciuaens’ Human and civil nghts aciivists 
•re always in loggerhead* with ihe state* 
What is going to be (he consensus in the 
summit^ Wil I (hers be an international civil/ 
human rights commission to oversee (he 
*«cun 1 y problems ol civilians in (he 
developing countries'’ Yes we want secunty 
but how do we ensure i(’ Such questions 
need deliberation* by a wide section of 
human rights activisi* uLross ihe world 
before the Social Summi i to bn ng practical 
onenution to the issue ol secunty in the 
summii The HDR J994 does not throw 
light on such questions on how to go about 
in the business of providing life protection 
and security’’ Hus issue will be holly 
debaied in the sum mrt it c i vi I n ghu activists 
have their way’ 

Global military spending declined 
betsvecn 1987 and 1994 at an estimated 
average annual rate of ^ 6 percent yielding 
a cumulative peace dividend of S 91^ 
billioo—SSlObillion ift indusinal countries 
and S 123 billion in developing countnes 
“But It IS difTicuft lo track where these 
funds werit And (here has been no clear 
link between reduced military spending 
and enhanced expenditure on human 
development" Ofthe current armv supplies 
86 per cent ortginsic from ihe five 
permanent members of ihc Security 
Council India and Paiisun accounted tor 
more Hum 18 per cent ot uorld * arms 
iroporis^nearly twice as much as Saudi 
Arabia’s share The Repnn has made 
radical suggestion* to reduce the military 
^pending make aid allocations dependent 
on ihe recipient country * ratio ot military 


Worid Summit on Social Devdopment 

Choice of Agenda Issues 

Mulu N Kolkami 

77ie World Summit rvi Social Orvelopment ts far too imporumi an ^vent to 
be I Ignored to bfGOi Onlv h iih theit at five paritapatton can txws 
relevant to the loial level he brouRhs on to an mf(*rndf(rvia/ pUuform 
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^tocMUpenaiif pretreMiviyfeonont 
tid the rtfio becomee greaKr (hiA 1 “ 
But whM 15 the proipeci of enforcing tln»'* 
Who will sign thie treaty ’ When the HD/t 
/994 vay3 we do not know where the peace 
dividend went, how will we know from 
time to ume what i$ (he arma reduction 
taking place'* Defence is a highly secncive 
business and even the most profeasional 
NOOs have no access to this informaiion 
We will have (0 depend on (he governments 
and the heads of the slate and when there 
u DO transparency there is no accounUbiUty 
and no peace dividend Axmament industry 
provides the biggest ki(.kback (o the 
polKicians and (he bureaucrau alike One 
wonders how in the forthcoming summit 
any decision will be taken ai all on this 
sensilive itsue 

Oscar Anas, winner ot 1987 Nobel Peace 
Priu says in tbe HDft 1994 that a global 
demilitansation fund should be established 
to add dynamism (o the current 
dcmilitariMiion trend by rewarding 
primarily, but not exclusively the eflorts 
ol developing countries, to ditann and 
demobilise their armed forces promote 
arms control. rein tcgrste mi litary personnel 
into society, etc Theve arc very laudable 
ideas bu( are not implememable or 
enforceable We have to learn from Earth 
Summit expenence What is happening to 
Clobai BnVIronrpemal Facility (GEPl We 
have ycl to Ke what it is doing end who 
IS henetuing from CEF in ^veloping 
countries These miliaiives would altrici 
burcaucrati laiion and the origi nal i nteniioiu 
jre never realised Defence issues are 
generally beyond (he undcrstending of 
common people and unless these are 
diveussed in a transparent mannei (he idcat 
never gel translated into action 

Humun development programmes are 
person*imenMvesndnotc^H(a] intensive 
li IV true that 20 20 compact is a good tool 
lor investing in human develupmeni 
programmev by aid agencies and national 
govemmentt ^t (he problem ii not with 
iiUlial 20 per cent but the lubsequeni 30 
or 40 per cent needed for maintenance of 
human development structures like school 
buildings, health centres, water facililiea. 
C 1 C U IS a common sight (o see broken 
schotd buildings, health centres without 
drugs and water pipes without water in all ^ 
third world countries Maintenance burden 
in human development programmes is 
heavy How can we address this** No answer 
IS lorlhcoming in (he NDK 1994 Global 
prescnpiion^ are not relevant for local 
prnblemc for. unfortunately, human 
development >5 more local than global 
Can the Social Summit provide answers to 
these local problems'* 

The use of exiKing foreign aid in tbe 
recipient countries ii a more serious ivsue 
than (he quantum of aid The development 


nacei un (uniur, cifOLaar, urstrAt 
IFi«, WFP) pfovidei UMrty % S bdlioo 
a yav to developii^ cotaBnet If all thu 
had been used effectively.by now. mortality 
aod totality of life would have improved 
sigiufkantly in many devc^ipingcountries 
But the capemty of aad^recei vmg countnes 
(0 improve their sysicins and proccdiira 
ol having tnd U5ing aid has been poor 
In fact the World Sumrail should diwuss 
more seriously developing countnes* 
capacity in using aid effectively 
'The agenda on global laxabon. economic 
secunty cooocti and ideas like eaiabUihing 
global safety net, world income lax aod 
Tobtn tax on foreign exchange mov em ents. 
Islamic Science Pouadaiion ace all 
grandtove but are they implementable'* In 
the words of Abdus Salem. Nobel iMieaie 
IB Physics who has proposed this 
Foundation. The Pouodation would be 
sponsored by Muslim coumnes and operate 
within (hem It would be noo political, 
purely Kieniific and run by ermnent people 
ot science and technology from the Muslim 


iiuQ’yMan lIMl B VMH 

tanU wfft WBSOD add ottmr UN 
bodies In the days of secular movemeota 
worldwide one wooden whether moves to 
create 'Islainic*science' and 'Jewish 
science' aod 'Hindu science' and 'Chnstun 
sdcnce* are really the nght tlept 
If the World Summit is going to discusb 
icience and Iccbnology for human 
development it should also include in the 
agenda the role of religion in human 
development because religious insDtutioni 
have played critical mies in promoting 
human excellence in many developing 
couatTKs In the Barth Summit at Rio. 
Buddhisu monks from Thailand. Bahai 
Iruemauonal and Ramaknshna Missions. 
ChnsOan missionanesplayedasigniricBni 
role in providing inputs to various sessions 
All iheU issues need to be widely discussed 
among ■ croaS'Scction of the people 
around the world to make the World 
Suoimii peoplt'oriented 
(TImm m (be persensl viewi of the Miher end 
fio( of IN orgenusoon ] 
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Agrarian Changes and Attached Labour 

Emerging Patterns in Haryana Agriculture 

Soriadcr S Jodhka 

Explaining the phenotttenon of attached labour in the post-green revolution agrarian context has been a contentious 
utsue among the students of agrarian change in Iruiia. Characterisatums of attached labour varies from ‘uttfree slaves' 
to a 'privileged class'. 

Based on an intensive field study oj three villages of a green revolution district of Haryana, this paper argues 
that far from being a priviieged class, attached labourers are the most deprived category in the agrarian society of 
Haryana. Attached labour functioned more as a labour mongage sysxemfor tnurest free credit rather than a subsistence 
guarantee arrangement. 

However, though attached labour is stilt perpetuated through prolonged indebtedness and obviously has elements 
of unfreedom, counter-tendencies are also significant. Along with other factors, weakening oJ the ideology of patronage 
and loyalty, availability of employment outside agriculture and. most importantly, growing dislike of the relationship 
among labourers has given rise to tensions and conflicts leading to a gradual decline of the ivsiem. 


X 

Introduction 

ONE of (be cMU’tl now ifl (Jm Uleruure 

on igrariin Iruuilion during (be poet* 
indcpendeocc period hiw been (be nature of 
cbengei in relalionx between (be lendleas 
agrieulluriJ leboorera end (be leodowning 
employer fermerh. Perbtp« (he oioK 
con(enUoue it^iue ja Ihu hlereUice it (fail of 
eiplainiog and eonecptuahting ibe 
pbenumenofl of attached labour. 

In (be eonvtntionaJ underataodiog of (be 
agrarian i^uetdon, development of 
capiuJiiunur 'modemitaiiun* of agrkulture 
ibould lead not only to an UKreatc in 
productivity and ini'egrttioa of agriculture 
into Ibe hrouSvT ni(ioDai market, but aUu 
bring about a fuDdamenlal change in (be 
aocul relabocu of production leading to 
freeing of agricul(urtl labour from all 
klnda of patronage and lAstitutionaliaed 
dependency relationabip*. 

Some kcbolan did argue tbal aucb a change 
was under way in Indian agriculture, 
particularly in (be regtons wbeie green 
revolution bad been a aucceac. Brcman, for 
example, reported thatio sogd) Gujarat die 
traditiooaJ dependency and bondege reUdona 
were undergoing a fundamental ehange. He 
called (bia process of ‘freeing' of agriodtural 
labourers as 'defoaomaaQoo' preman 19741. 
In a later study be again argued that tbe u*(cr- 
geperailooal bondageacbaracceriaed by extra- 
economic coercion no more existed in south 
Oujarai and the existing syatem of auacbed 
lib^ was not aimilarfy an unfrec relation 
IBremao 1985: 131. 306-13| Similar^, 
though B baJ I a found elaacoU it continuity, 
she observed ih at in H ay ana country side (he 
relations between farmers and aitacbed 
labourers were cbingiag into formaliied 
contractual jeraagementa [Bballa 1974]. 

Taking Ihe clue from Bballa's study. 
Bhaduri in an important contributioa 
highlighted the elementa of continuities in 


production reUuooa In dw green i cviduilca 
rtgioA H ary ana and prvv ided an opposite 
inierpretaiion He argued (bat tbe presence 
of attached labour and debt depcndeoclck 
meant (hat (be mode of production even in 
(be green levolution belt of Haiyana was 
semi feudal* iBhaduri 19M* MS). 

Btfdbao and Rudra. however, strongly 
refuted tbe formulation that pit valence of 
attached labow oeceaftarily meant 'semi* 
feudal* mode of prudoctloo. kind of 
cartkwi labelUng U worae (ban inaceurate" 
[Baidbao 19M; 159|. Bardban argued that 
tbe feudalinstilutlooofbciodcd labuw marked 
by bemdiury and loog*tcrm mdebtedoesk. 
enUilmg contuuoua and exclusive woii for 
tbe credflur employer and aome form nf 
cxtra^coooouc coeicluo is vety different 
(rum (be pmentdty formaof attached labour 
which is' volunianstk * ratberibaii acoercive 
arrangement. “The modeiniaaiion of 
agricultural technology**. Bardban rqioricd. 
'‘bad to fact imeised tbedeound for attached 
labourers as they were seen to be useful in 
overseeing the work of casual labouien. 
Farmers found tbe two-Uared labour system 
useful la keeping possibilities of the 
emergence of class solidarity among farm 
workers in check'* [ Bardban 1 9S4). Baidbao 
not only finds an ached I abour fuocuooai for 
(he modem capitalist form of agriculture but 
also claims \hat atuched labourers enjoyed 
superior status comp irvd In their counterpart 
casual daily wagers. 

Rudra too cooicods that wmkmg for a 
qiecincwployer on continuous basis docs 
not necessarily imply semi-feud^relatioas 
He argue* that tbe semi'attacbed workers in 
Bengal enjoyed much better economic 
cued itMH (ban daily labosoms while paying 
no cost in terms of tbeir freedom [Rudra 
1987: 8S8*S9|. He g^ to tbe extent of 
coBlparlBg the woning conditions ol 
attached labuvrcri (out being free to leave 
(be employer) with (boae eo^loyed in tbe 
organised sactcrfgovemmeai pdu (Rudra 


1990' 260). Bhalia had alsoblaimcd that (he 
aitacbed labourer* ('naukarv') in Haryuna 
received better wages (ban (be casual 
labuuieri* and Uicy generally came Irom 
marginalised land owning bouschokls while 
tbe casual labourers often beJunged to 
laadless lower castes. This 'privileged* 
position kepi (be alUched labourer* a( a 
dixlancc Iron the casual 1 aUiurcr^ hcl< mging 
to menial c asles in the ir attempt to mohil i 
agncullural lal>oure^ for higher wages 
(Bhallaim A-28) Bballa. Bajdhaniind 
Rudra seem to agree with Byres who had 
expected (hat shift towards lapilulist agn* 
culture was likely to generate a new demand 
for ai(a<bed laboW. Far ln>m dress mg on the 
elements of unfreedom tn die system. Byre* 
bad called the an&ched labourers a 'pnvileged 
class’ who **to a certiinexte lit. wi II parljc ipale 
in (be prosperity of the green revolution" 
(Byr«s 1977: 10$. 109|. 

In a rcceni article. Bras* has con tested the 
claunMnade by fi rem an. Bar Jlian and Rudn 
and ba« stningly argued against ihctr 
tbecmlcal lonnulations that t^ to pnyvide 
posibveconceptualisatKms of attached lahotf 
and consequently eJim tnatc the elements of 
unfieedocn in Ihe relationship He coatesls 
tbe validity of their eeotral assumption, t e. 
vokiotarity on (be part of the labourer to |oin 
ibcrelatKxislup “While tberecniiunentm^ 
ilself be voluntary, in Ibe sense Ibal tbe 
lahourvr willingly offers himself fes work, 
it doH not follow tbaKbe^oductioD reladons 
will be correapondmgly free in terms of the 
worker's capacity to re-enter tbe labour 
market** [Brass 1991; 55. foot note No 2). 
In contrast, be argues that ‘‘long* or short' 
term worker aitaebment is a form of 
unfreedom, tbe object of which is (odiacipline 
(not habituata). control, and cheapen labour* 
power by preventing or cunailing both ita 
eoounodincali.'ti and (he growth of a 
spociAcally proletarian consciousness. Ai a 
geserat level tbe cxisicneeof attached labour 
caonot be uadentood without regard to tbe 



Ii«con|>o»jl>oo^f*oo8ip9(itioe (or 
rMtruo(urifli) tfau tcoompoaiM clui 
Rtruf • proem wbicb ...omouaU to tbe 
deprotoUriftfliuiinii of tgiicukaro] labour** 
(Brui 1991: 37|. 

la tbe labour ibiuwla&ce ref mo of Tuail 
Nadu. Harriju obaerved the tafrccdom dt 
laboumtbeiiif ■bUipetiOitioodiaedUMOufh 
tbe ideology of paircoafe which created a 
con^irible effect, i e. (be recreatioo of a 
luppoeedlytraditiooa] losbMMn in order lo 
eatend cootrol over tbe agricultural labow 
proceet (Harrisi 1992: 20t|. Stanilar view 
bw beeOfiK(rei>ed by RaaacbaiKlnn so bia 
inidy (RaoLachaDdraB 199DJ. 

U 

The Argnneot 

Baaed an iaieniivc field a(udy of ihice 
villtfca i«i <1 developed dictrict (Kamal) of 
Haryeaa.' ihi^ paper contends tbe foUowiof: 
(1) Par I'rom Mn| a 'pnvilefed cUa$'. 
atlacbed iabourerx are perbap«t (be moat 
deprived catflfory In (be afrariia lociety of 
H aty ana today. l^ey are mote lAdebted ihan 
tbetf couftleii^cuuallabowen. they have 
more di fTiculi wurhia | eooditioAe and otoei 
ot them iironf ly dulUte workiAf aa au ached 
labourei>. 

(li) f{ven tboufb there waa no caea of 
jiitergenerattofl^ bonda|ea or fcaeratiofta] 
debt traQst'er> aDd» aa »ocb. (be leboureie 
entfited lhe<;ontncl viduntirily. tbeelaneoU 
of unfreedom were quite obvious ui ibe 
reJadonship. Unlm (here was a senous 
compulsion. rarely d id any labourer want to 
wurb aa an attached labourer. Tbe 
compulsion* always arose out of a need fur 
credit. rci|UiTed. m tnoht caeca, for weddiofa 
in tbe (amily. house repairs, illness or at 
timMevMfarconsumpUoQ Ait^bed labour 
functioned moK as alabourmor(|ii|e system 
fur uilereM free Lceditntber (ban a subsistence 
|uarantee arrangement. 

(ill) Tboggb Brass secmi to be rigbl when 
he say* that attached labour b an unfree 
relationship, it is difficult to sustain his 
argumeut when he claims that there is a 
process of deproleUnantsaUonof agricultural 
labour along with capitalist development in 
Haryana agriculture. Braia seems to funedoo 
in a rather closed system of tbe agrarian 
structure. There ue several factora (bat wmfc 
against the kind of process (hat Brass has 
envisaged. First, labourers clearly have 
negative preference fur attached and 

(hey strongly dislike the 'loss of freedom** 
involved b working as attached labouren. 
Notoaly (bat. (bey try to atobilise all posiiUe 
nssources lu comeout of (he lelabonshipeod 
some of tbeep do sueoeed. Ihe average 
number of yesa alabotaerwoikedasaOaehcd 
labourer aceois lo be cooling down. Second, 
there baa been a signiAcaot change in tbe 
power structure at the local and (be regional 
level that, to some extent, bad eroded tbe 
dominance of (be lendouning caaieAlaae 


oe«the*towce«»' labotwra^Thb hie abo 
been arcnoipenied by a nearty cooplsce 
eroeioo o{ tic ideolo^ of pmronage and 
loyaky. !■ tbe abseocs of a viable source of 
legitimising (he dominafil'iubordiDate 
reliriowhips. (enaioni and coonicts have 
multi^ied among ibe finnen and attached 
labom ufi . Third, development of capitalisoi 
baa alao meant growth of communicatiop 
oerweefca and loUuigss to the urban centres 
which provide opportonitiea to the landless 
to find emplc^ent owlaide (be village. 

All d)ij is leading to a decline in (be 
system. The number of labooren evailabk 
for atlacbed labour bae been decreasing. 

m 

Atinebed LddMnr In Harynam 
HHIortcal Cenlext 

As in other pails of tbe country, egranen 
structure of Haryaae was marked by 
dependency relatioos between absentee 
la^owoers and cultivating tenaou and 
< attached labourer, l^eee unequal lelatioos 
were sustained partly by (be ideology of 
patronage and partly through perpetual 
iftdebtedneaeofthc hndless andirn^tiBstt. 
The syiutn of attached labour was locally 
known as Ifae 'sajhi* or *iiti' system.’ A 
*sa|bi* generally worked on a plM of or on 
tbe entire land of tbe landowner andreceived 
a share from ibs total fam yield. 

*Se^hU’ were generally employed by (be 
Rajput landlords wbo did not touch the 
pkiugb. Bmploymcaiofsaihis beceme moce 
geoeraliaed dursog early 20tb cealury with 
expansioa of productioA and growth of ricb 
peasantry in (be legioa [ B battaebarye 19IS; 
I23<25). *$sibis' were almost always 
indebted to tbe landlords (bey worked with. 
Occupebon of ignculiural labour being 
associated with ‘Kamins' (tbs unluuc bable) 
most of the attw;b6d labourers came frum 
menial caste* 

Agrariaachaagesduringpotf'iDdqwndence 
peri^ bffMigbt about sigruficanl chaoges 
in (be agrarian social structure and (he 
system of aiiai;bed labour. Though 
attachmeotprrsscomiiiues. ilbas undergone 
formal as well as substantive changes. In 
bar study in early 1970s, Bballa observed 
a gradual skifr from keying 'sajbis* on 
share basis lo employing 'oeukirs* on a 
fixed annual wage. Asignifkaatebaage ihai 
sbe observed was tbe iratibitioculisatroci of 
fcsmalised cenmet system where tbe mode 
of payment, its periodicily. duratioo of 
contract and advances to be made were ^ 
entered in tbe Undked's account bocdi and 
tbe agreement was foraalieed in presence 
of three witnesses. A practice cd advance 
peymeot wages wae built into the system 
(Bballa1976: A*25) 

(hat 'saibis' continued to be a signincaAi 
st^category of (be penmanenl labour class. 

In tbe late 19$0s. wheal ccnducted field 
study in three vUleges of Haryana, there 


wev^od 'sgjhss'wmkiagiDtwooftheibree 
villagce. Tltere wsre two labour ers woekgig 
IS 'saihis * in the third v lUage but both were 
ratber peculiv cases. One of (hem was a 
migrant from a lees developed dutrici of tbe 
stale and in tbe other case ihelandowcier was 
physically dialled. 

Wbei brought shout the change? Perhaps 
the moat important factor wu increase in 
productivity of land following Ibe 
introduction of HYV seeds, cbemical 
fertilisers snd meebanisstion. 

The big landowncTK, wbo earlier leased 
out tfa^ land to tenants or employed attached 
labouran on share basis, were tbe first to 
adopt (be green revolution (echDoJogy. This 
led toashifrtOBcif'Culbvsiion.Tracton and 
other D achines made it possible to manage 
I much bigger operational bolding. New 
technology siso brought in multiple cropping 
sytiems. Net unpKt of (he changes was a 
manilbld increase mthe productivity of land. 

Keeping 'sajbis* on share basis mesnt 
sharing benefits of (be newtechnulogy with 
tbe lebouren. Fanned had bec4>(ne too 
caUuUtive to find tbe old system 
economtcaliy deurabJe. In iUsIly (he formof 
the relationship remained the uune but share 
of the ‘si^his* came down from one-fiftb to 
ooe*fous 1 een(h or in some cases to one* 
sixteentkH^ependmg upon (he operational 
holding of the farmer. Ihii urrsniement. 
bowvvet. could iiot last fur very iMg. 

In tbe old system. • 'kajbi* also shared 
expenses on ibe crop. Mochanisatioti 
inoeesed Inputs eod overall expenses on 
land muhiplM. Seeds, fertilisers, pesticidaa 
end diesel, etc. had all to he bought from 
(he market. Ihe accounts of tbese expenses 
were obviously kept by the farmers. 
Labouren often conpUined that farmera 
manipulated accounts. And in cases of crop 
failures, Ibe ‘sajhis* vvere made to share the 
expenses hut they received nolhmg if (be 
fanner got any **compensa(ioA'* money from 
the government Consequently, tensiuos 
mounted end labourers tb^selves wanted 
a more fonnalised system. Now most o( 
them preferred working as 'naukan*. 


IV 

AttBcbed Labov in Study VlUagea 

Out of the total 7S case studies of 
sgrkultunl labourers. 30 were currently 
working a* attached labourers am) amoog 
die otba 45 *caAU4l labourers*. 26 were 
those wbo bad worked as nsukars’ or 'siy his * 
for some time in Ibsir career. So, out of tbe 
75 case studies, as many a* 56 or nearly 75 
per cent were either working a^ stiached 
labourers or were ex-anacbeU laboutera. 

Working Ufe of an altac bedlsbourer started 
quite early. Most of them (43 out of 75 
reapondenis. i e. 64 percent) had started their 
regulw wedung life before ttiey were 15 
yeaca of age. There were ooly fix labouren 
wbo reported that they started workiog 
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ttfuitfty *fi«r wer* II yttn of 

Muy of then sUrted rtietf outer u 'p«lU* 
(bcsduneo).* 

Far * deeper undenuodiog cd Ibe liieao- 

meooo il mey be lelevant to reiee qutidooi 
lOfiidini tbe wofkifli conditiotu of eOiohcd 
Ubouftr*. (heir perceptkNU on diffemt 
•epeott of eitocbed Itbour, cueb u, why did 
e Ifthourer cbooee to wcsrh •• 
liboune? Wes it out of coa^ulsion cv pte- 
fcvtncc tbstmedc e iefcoun* wrrk u eO^^ed 
Ubourer^ Wm it possibk for 4 lefeotuer to 
coqte out of the etuchment if be eo dMired? 
Whet wes the extent of their indebtedsees; 
wbM w«e their eouioee of ocdit end did their 
indebtedoeM leed to prolonged end 
GODipuIxive etiechmenu which een be 
described ei cooditiooi of 'seau-bondege'. 

Why Dm Twv Wots as 
AiTAcm Lkeoi«9s? 


it is interesting to note thu only rtrely did 
ehtodlesi l^owwpefer working MMtached 
(ebourer. Among both the €«legoriei of 
Ubounn-^tteched end cuuil wcrken— 
pcrceptiorts on etiecbed l«bo«ir were quite 
negedve. Out of 75 l«bourers» oniy nine 
preferred eoeehed iebow cpver cei uel lebour 
Asmeny 41 60 (10 percent) peferred wofting 
u ctsu4] libourori. Out of these 60,22 sew 
eCUched libour 41 b4d is 'bondege' where 
libourer wes left with no freedom' One of 
the respondents Slid. ''Working is 'niukir* 
il like being wife of the firmer over whose 
body the fwiater bis codplete cooiror. 

Worktogcondiboiu i)f iniBecbedUbomr 
itn much more difTKuU thin those of i 
cm il libourer. He is committed to bis finno 
for ilmoit 24 hours of the diy. On in evenge 
in ittiched libourer works 10 to 14 hours 
in I diy even during leeo seiions. Tbe 
burden of work further increeset during 
peek seelofti. Only in 4 few cesei were they 
entitled to efewdeys off in eyett.’Moneiirity 
•lio I ciiuil libwrer could eim is much 
414n itieched lebnurdid tnd in some cases 
evenmw. And most importently. libourtrs 
were not only 1 were of this fact but also felt 
strongly about it. So. obviously, labourers 
worked is itiecbed labourers only under 
some compulsions and the immediate 
compulsion in almost all the cases wii 1 
need for credit.* 

Oetting credit from the local ioformal 
credit market is quite difficult for an 
igncultunl iabourtr. It is mcce diffkuh 
when they need more than a few hundred 
rupees. They hirdty have any tccess lo 
iiudutioniJ ciediu particulirly for tbe kinds 
of needs they have, and th^ cannot get 
credit from Infoimaiaourcei without offering 
crateral sec wily w^lcb they rarely possess. 
Even if a labourer can miaige it. intoiest 
ritas are very high (raogiog between 2 and 
5 per cent monthly). 

60 . tbe only viable Source a viUable to tbe 
landlMi 1 ibouren jn the rural society are tbe 
big farmers lod the only way ih« a labourer 


em medit is teou^ cmgifkg 

his Uhesr power by accnpimi to work as 
ettecMUbom. 

Tbe noet atmetive element in 
labour lyftem is the ntmeet-free ndviDce 
peymeoi of tbe eaiwel wage. In moat ceeee 
the annuel wage ilseU look care of tbe 
immedale ctedil need! of tbe labower. And 
if be needed more credit be couU get from 
(he fanner on a mcwihly in toesi ^2 per cent* 

And ifltoeatiagly Ihe faimen who had 
been advancing croton regular basis also 
repcNiad that Ibey advanced to landless 
mainly with tbe inteniNn of tying them for 
atuebed or peak season lahew.* 

NBBDKn CuMf 

Though the landless needed credit for 
various purposes, critical srtuatkms arose 
Nvhen then wu a wedding in the family, or 
a home needed to be renovated cr when a 
family member had to be treated for a serious 
and prolonged iUoess.TheycotUd easily get 
small aaouBta of credit required for 
consumption needs or for visitlo g e mlet i ve 
in a ntuby villagcAown from petty sbop> 
keepers or big fannm. Petty shopkeepers 
advanced to get regularOMlcsnen or eanung 
interest, the farmers leni with a hope that 
labower would work for them during tbe 
peak season wtwn there le a scarcity of labour 
in tbe village. However, when tbe need wae 
I few thousand rupees, the only way they 
c«)uld mobilise cash was through nortga^ng 
labour power. 1 e. accepting to wo rk as 
aoached labourers. Among 6 e 56rvspondeats 
wbo were either werking or bad been attached 


]ihana»«aoeto(ii&e kthdreaMasniMp 
as 26npc«lBd dtottbey needed cash frx their 
weddings and another 24 required mortoy 
eitbm to renovato/coostnict a bouse or clear 
off tbe debt availed for tbe purpose. Then 
was only one among Aose working as 
aniehed Ubuuiers n 4 ko reported that he had 
no such eompubkm and had not borrowed 
enyihing in advance frean toe fanner. 

Attached labourers were not only tbe most 
crilically indebted category in the study 
villages, their eourees were also generally 
local-informal where rates of interest are 
much higher than the inititutlonal sources. 
Their access to instiUirionai sources was 
almost negligible. 

As shown in Table I. standing average 
ioformal debt of the aluebed iabouren was 
the bigbesL And on an average only 12.1 
per cent of their total outstanding de^ bad 
been borrowed from irtsbtutional sources * 

Ai tbe other extreme, though the middle 
and blgA< 0 y big farmers were also indebted, 
more than 75 per cent of their standing debt 
was from instliutional sources which also 
implied that they borrowed mainly fur 
prt^ucilve inveetmenls—to buy a tractor or 
irwlall a lubewell on the farm. 

C(Mrta4»HMs ASM 0>»rnNi;mRs 

Perhaps the most contentious issue in die 
discussions on at tached I shour h as been (he 
elements of compulsions andconlinuiliex in 
Ihe relailoAship. It is not only the extent of 
continuity that is important the ability of 
allicbed labourer lu come out of Ihe 
reladnosbip if he so desires, is also crucial. 


TaaLa I: Av«Aoa iMsvmMBO to IrerrmmnfiAi and Inkthhal f(oust» w 
TM Vaiuo<« CATiKiratiKs <« CHS RimwrawTk 


i^) 


Casgory 

Staediag Avenge 
laoituuUMl Debt 

Scendiog Avesiga 
lafumwl Debt 

Avenge Siaodiog 
Debt 

Attached lahouim 

797 

?.7t7 

6.584 


(12.1) 

(87.9) 

(100) 

Caiual lahouseo 

xtu . 

\mi 

5.135 

Smell aed maegiaal fanwa (lees 

(41.1) 

(51.9) 

(100) 

ihan5 sens) 

2.162 

5,649 

7.811 


(27.7) 

(72.3) 

(1€0) 

Middle fsRiNBa <5 to 10 acne) 

12.775 

4.000 

16,773 


(76J) 

(23.0) 

(100) 

Big ftfuen (10 to 25 acres) 

14.774 

4.t7l 

19.645 

Very big fanaeo (note ihae 

052} 

(24.2) 

(100) 

25 acne) 

15400 

2.100 

17,600 


(tt-O 

(11-9) 

(100) 

All pwpoedew 

6.T4S 

4.325 

n.06S 


(W.9) 

(39.1) 

(100) 


TAita 2: Vn t^ meeua IfeoafeuncH AfeouTTHS Nuy aaa os Y bam W<«K£1> as ATTAc*Mfiu 

LAeoiatms (Aat RasKWOCKT Lkeevnas) 


VUlege 

Unttwe 

Sto9 

Yms 

10to|4 

Yma 

IS to 19 
Yean 

20 

Plus 

Nm« 

II 

1 

if 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

25 

n 

3 

6 

5 

2 

4 

7 

27 

in 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

23 

Total 

11 

15 

13 

7 

10 

19 

75 


A-W. 
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l^ojkb * fignificvH ptoponioo oi cutai 
lihourtn interviewed (26 out of 40) bed 
worked w etuched lebourvrend (befacitbet 
they were prexenUy working ae mhus] 
lahourer untied ibai many did cnacia|e to 
come out of (be relatiooAhip. the eJtmeoi of 
continuity was also not ituiioifieiuii. Moat 
of (hose who once entered alUchment bad 
lo weak as attached labouren for conuderabk 
number of yean (Table 2) Tbute who bed 
worked/wece working for tnore (ban five 
years were aa many an 4S out of (he toUi 
oi 56 Kspondenu in the category (80 per 
cent). And (hoee Nvbo had worked/Nverc 
workinf for more than 10 year* wen 15 <45 
per cent). There were 10 of them who had 
w<irkedAvurkinj( fur more than 20 years a* 
attached I ihourer*.'* This obviously retlecb 
a significant continuity in the relationship. 

Considering the fact (hut a Urge nijoriiy 
of Uhourem perceived attaclwd labour 
negatively and did not prefer wi>Hung ns 
attached Iahuurers. theconliuuily obviously 
implies compuisiKis And us aitninmcd 
above, ctimpulsions always arure out of a 
nee<l for credit (o rmancu a wedding, house 
ropnir or illness in the family. 

Since the annual wage received in advance 
is required for * speciol need, tbe lebourer 
had til keep bom>wing from the farmer for 
his Tcgulur ci>nsumption und social needs 
ihriHi|tluHi( the contract year. By (be time 
(he contract year ended, the labourer had a 
substantial ouuianding debt to the I'anner. 
Since he had no al Icmati ve source of income 
OI crcdii, he hud no choice but to continue 
working a* attaclied labourer with the same 
farmer or with aiuHber fannur who agreed 
lo Bilvance enough money lo clear off the 
oulsunding debt of the previous farmer 

CoKHJiTK A^n Kmuumno PatiUiks 

Though the pii iure presented above doe* 
seem to suggest thutthe existing uUuchmenl 
relathms m Haryana agriculture are very 
close to whui may he described as debt 
htindage. there are also cxiunter tendcncic*. 

[.ahourers have been increasingly 
beci vn uig civisu ioux of thcdimcult werking 
comlitiuns ol attached labour. This is also 
nsHccled ut Iheirstrong negative percqHioo* 
on attached labour. The fact that many of 
them reported that (hey cbosc to work as 
attached labourers only under cumpulxions. 
makes a lot of difference. The idcidogy of 
patronage and loyalty has largely becnemded 
from the minds of agricultural labcAuer*. A11 
this ha^ led to mounting of tension s between 
labourers and the employer farmers. 

Big faimera often abused their attached 
labourers in the informal chats amimg 
themselves. During group interviews also 
they expressed dissatisfacilun and anger 
against the labourer*. They said they ci’iuld 
no more tnist tbe labourer*. Some of them 
reported (hat when a I ihourer was left alone 
in ihe field be would often let hi* casiemen 


cut foddaairciiLtiH faoL ^DGctba twocaine 
from eoDipIctely d iffa c ari caste pottpt. the 
divis iems between labcuren and farmm were 
very sharp. 

Views expressed by labuwen in similar 
group interviews conducted in (heir caste 
'mobaDw' were even more bitter. While 
fanners abused laboiBere for not working lu 
(heir sadsfaciion. labourers expressed their 
ducufllcnt by calling there cheats and 
exploiters. V^y ufieo got angry during (he 
iiHervicws and irkd lo (eM b(^ oppressive 
(be farmer* were. Narrating the *lory of a 
fellow labourer, one of them repuned 

All big funwr* anr cbeai*. 1Vy are eBienrly 
selfish. Dina, a Ng raftindar bad enpluyed 
ioga Ihimnar as an auacbed labour He 
al so gave fi ve acre* oDMd forsbareeroppiog 
paddy to Joga'sfaibcr loga.uoee.cleaaiiig 
(hr eaoal by ebance oil a few plant* of 
paddy. Diaa oc M(cing H. becane furiuu* 
and slapped iugn. In leactu^a Atga refused 
111 coiMinur ttvikmg wiili Ihe ’ramiadar’. 
Dina I 'm slunrkss that be away (he 
n vr acre land sbwed «iul in his buber wichoix 
paying anyrhi ng fm (he labour ioga s fui bei 
had pm tn (he crop 

In village fU an aiiacbed labourer had 
temporarily kfi the farmer because he had 
been hadly abused by the farmer. LXiring a 
detailed interview, ite expressed his anger 
against die big larmer*. As he said: '‘...(his 
whole kaum’ ih that of cheat*. They suck 
our blood.” When asked, whether by * kaum ’ 
ho meant caste of tbe farmer with Nvhi>m he 
was working, he icplled: "No. all these 
Varniodars' (implying the class of big 
farmers)". 

Cases of scuffles and physical fight* 
particularly between aiiacb^ lahiHirtrs and 
big fanner* were repurted lo be becoming 
frequent. At least three such cases in v i Huge 
I and TWO each in village II and III were 
reported to have occuiTcd in the recent past. 
And there were at least five case* where the 
lahourers erre either absconding with a delM 
outstandiiig to the farmers or they were 
xtaying in (he village hut bad refused to 
n^y the amtiuni Soine casts of physkal 
fight* between farmerv and labourers were 
even Knken to the police and lab(*ur courts 
by tbe labourers. 

OneoftbecooaequcDces of these growing 
tensioAs was a tendency among (he labourers, 
to some cxleat ako Jmirad by tbclr employer 
fanners, to shift fnen oik fanner to another 
after every one to (wtk year*. Oui of the .VI 
respondent altauhed labourers, bi 10 case*. 
i( was (heir first yc ar and in another 11 cases 
U wa* (beirBeuWlyear with (be farmer they 
were working with a( the time of (he field 
study. There were caily three cases where 
the labours were working with a specific 
farmer for irun ihaa five year*. 

When asked whether it would be pi^ssible 
for then lo myp Wivking with ibeir employer 
fanner after the cnmplelitio tbe year. 28 


out of 30 respondent* replied in the 
afTinnative. Thm wisonly one respondent 
whu said that unless his debt war. cleared, 
be would not he able ti> leave his fanncT, 
Another r^oited (bat it would be dilTiuult 
for him to arrange tbe amount which would 
have to be relumed to the farmer hclnrc Iw 
could leave. 

However, os slated above, most of I hem 
had borrowed lliiBe than ibcir annual wage* 
unJ those who had buiTi'i wed only up to their 
annu al wage or le ** tb an that were likely to 
homi w more he forv the end uf the year. Th is 
meant (hatonly rare ly wa* a labours wi ihout 
debui ibe timcid c«>mplelion ofbk C4>ntrac1 
year. did they return the standing 
amuuni if they chose to stop w«>rking wlih 
ibe farmer? Out or28re«piuidents who felt 
that (hey couldeasily xU^ working wilh (he 
presen I employer, in 1X cases, they reported 
that I hey could hom>w the amount from 
s(*ffle other farmer and shift to him. $<» in 
ihesecase*. the sttachinent prrsr cunliiiucd. 
In eight other cases, die labmirer* repurtad 
that ibcy could either hom>w fn»m a petty 
moncylender/shopkceper and return the 
amouni, or felt that It would not he 
compulsory for them to clear their debt al 
(Vice if they did luit warn to work with the 
farmer next year. They ckwUl gradually return 
the amouni with inlercsi .The remaining four 
were surv that they would not be indebted 
to the farmer al ihe '.ndoftbeconiraci year.’' 

Bhalla In her study i>f ‘New Kuialjons of 
Production in Haryana Agriculture' 
conducted in early 7<]s. had found that the 
aitached labourer* ('naukars’) came from 
marginalised landowning h«>usehoUlN while 
(he casual lahourerecamc generally from the 
fflcnili caste*. This also divided ibc labourer* 
IBhalla 1976. A'28|. The prerent study 
contradkls Bhalla's fiodiiigs. Except for 
three, all attached labnurcre interviewed 
belonged lu menial castes, .Same was the 
case withcaxual i ihourer*. al>*i repifTtcd 
I ha I t^cn the c<«nlr;w1 was signed between 
the 'naukar* and the farmer, ibe lattersdUght 
at least three witnesses who often were (he 
ones whi> hud po*ii h>n <if power and authority 
in the village and couM evoke feelings of 
suhffl !•* sum and i^’dicnce from die labourer. 
This, in her vicw.reflccled "lui tlieTc)alh'>ns 
of pi>wcr I n H ary ana vd lage... The w itncsscs 
are all presumed by ihe villager* lo uvJ 
on the side of the hirer, and that no cunv W«.: 
fuund where a witnex* wa* included who 
was considered a reprusenUlive for ibe 
labourer" IBhalla 1976: A-26| 

The picture observed in the three .'fludy 
village* wax again very different. Out of 30 
respondent attached laN^urcrs, not in all 
cases was a cimiraci signetl Iti nine case*, 
(be contract was «>ral. In another fourcases. 
where contract wax signed. m> witnesses 
were sought. In rcsl of ihc caxc* generally 
asingle witness was lidtcn whi> alwaysvuinc 
from the caste of ihe labourer—usually his 
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nlttivv. 1^1 ilio relteelMl tn crotioa b 
lutbority of IraditionftDy do8uaalf«ctiGQf. 
Tbe fVDiers prefared a wioteM wbo could 
pul focia] precsure on tbe labourer io caaet 
of default 

V 

ConcliuloBa 

DUcusaions oo tbe |>beAomeoon of 
attached labour io tbe poat-greeA revdulioa 
a^cuJturt baverwiedfroacbaractcniuii 
aUacbed labourer* a« 'phvilefed daai' to 
*unfre« slave**. The field data and the 
discuiaion preeenled above makes it 
abundantly clear that attached labourer* 
aeither on)oyed tbe kind of atatui that in ade 
then phvilegedainoii|tbepooriiordid they 
*ee their pcaibon a* belof ao. Attached labour 
functioned moie a* alabotfowrlgaie system 
where (he labourer, in aome senae. had to 
^ve up hia freedom in order to avail an 
intereat free credit ImpUcationa of such an 
argument are many. Though It is a voluntary 
arrangement, in tbe senae (hat labourer 
cbooMs to enter the reledonahip. it cannot 
be compared with employment in tbe 
orgaoued sectoiaabai heenarguedby 
Here the labourer ia compelled to dtooae ao 
aliemaii ve that be not only dUlikea but alao 
find* econcmiacally leas rewarding. And tbe 
aource of bia cocnpulsion liea in bu weak 
economic pnaition. Hence, the lodebtodnea* 
and consequent coropulsioA to continue 
working as attached labourer doe* imply 
that there are element* of dependency and 
unfreedom in (Im relationship. 

This, however, ihould not lead to the 
conclusion that nothing ha* changed aa far 
aa dependency relaiions ere concerned Thece 
has noi only been a formal change io the 
system nf attached labour, subaiaatially also 
I he relatioiiship has changed considerably. 
Development of capitalism in agrtculcure 
has been accompen M by a near totaleroeion 
of Ihc ideology of pelrooage and loyalty. 
This also has eroded tbe unquestioned power 
of the dominant castes and landlorda in tbe 
niral society. And the growing integration 
of niral society into the broader oatknal 
economy ha* meant opening up of 
poasibiUUe* of employment outside 
agncuUure and tbe village. 

Tlieae changeK have also created tension* 
and eoonicia io the relaiionsn^. Growiog 
dislike for the relationship bas made them 
tty to mobilise alternative sources of credit 
and come out of the reUtsonsbip as soon as 
they could. These ranged from dependence 
oo<wife*i employment/eamings for 
subfisleace needs of (be family and 
minunising borrowings mOB (bas ttie annual 
wage from tbe farmers toqitilbing tbe mon^ 
received under IRDP schemes to clear off 
tbe outstanding debt and defaulting the bank 
loan. Despite the compulaioos and 
continuities, it was difftcult to identify a 


froo|N eddeprakwiBiMtiBH B BfMd by 
Brail. On ^ curt r a ry.rbBU was aufn e iiaol 
evidauce to su|ge*t (hat Cbepbncaseoofic^ 
attached labow was on a decline. Though 
oo qiHDtiUtive evidence could be galheftd. 
the npreaaioAs and opmioBs eiprexaed by 
farmers and labourerrcapondenta coolinned 
ii. And this was mamly because of growing 
reluctance oo tbe pen of tbe labourBS lo 
work a* aiiachcd labouren. 

Notee 

(f am goitfiil le D N DbB^areaad P N Puniitey 
for ibar eoaouBi oe aa earlier (Ml of this 
paper. Ertooaedeauaiioaaaraobvieasly oiae.l 

1 Hw paper u a pan cf a broadei sMy ef 
•gCMan change and debt dopeedeocy la 
HaryanaagnosHwa. PM4 woikfo* midy was 
conducted tm dvee nediuai ai« vifla^of 
■a agAcuKuciAy dav i leyad dMoo (l^nal) 
of Hajyim^ 'nse fidd work was ea rned out 
duneg l9ll*l9ov«f apenodofnsmaetbs. 
Apart from obMivwioea and laiacviewa vift 
variowi paopSe, IIS cnee rtudke ef fannars 
aed bbovran (cpPBeaaiagdtfferaH tBegonai 
wc«e euedud^ |ase MAs 1990). 

2 la a l ec e ai aiudc. Meeddaoha bm argued 
oa laoro or lesa sindar Ima*. Kis argumeat 
IS based oa a Cald smdy od ftjfaadiaa. See, 
Meaddaedia <199n 

H bMiBy BMaMapartaerocttiaiw. 

Kowfvse. It ii xmi only for the laadka* 
bbuirar aed aem for (ha fartoer. 

4 A ’pali* tf usually a dttld Isbciuvr baiwcea 
12 and 17 or Id year* cf age le aa aged 
labmier. nbo i* uaaNe in wrak la a legular 
casual itf anached labourer. Wbea a IrfmuK* 
IS 17 nr It yesia oM. ha Marts worfoag as 
■ legular labwnsf casual or Badiod. A 
*pali' i* always paid loM ibsa a 'asukar'. A 
’aaukar* raenvod aa anaual wage nuigtag 
fium Rs 7.500 to ks 5.000 phM nr^s nr a 
filed aBouatedwhaM. a *pab* got mods aad 
aa aaanal wage raagjag between Ra 1 .QUO 
md R* 2.000 ihg radiag pmnanlyoahuage. 

Tbe BUiabar of (hose vbn lUrted iheir 
worlaag lifa aa *palia’ was asoce amoog the 
, attacbed Isbowcn (20 oul 30 reqxiadeato 
la (be caMgory) (baa (he caiu4 l■bourer 
rwpuDdaatt <ld out of 45). 

5 OutofTOMlachadlsbOMUtfcspcttdaauoaly 

12 reported ttui COuU avail kave up lo 

12 dipft in a year. Thai av wijuet ia Ae 

, coaicici. larastcf ttiacaaca AetaboBnrbad 
lo eiUwc grra a icpUcaMt or had lo foi |0 
wage of (be Aq'. 

6 Owcf30aaadiedlAoian<Bly7NpQ(l«d 

Awtti^w u i h adasBadii^ l ^ o i Bj a btC iMiB 
rt offcM ngolar engdoyacB aad bettss 
aragea. R*a( all reporiad Uni Ary aeeded 
credit foe wtMag <1U bnae i^aa (3). lo 
dear off aaoter debt (7) or for 

coauapUcii a). 

7 T«Birty<<acll am cf 30 re^oadsB Mtadied 

IBouroB npoflad Bff (hay could aaaiy gfl 
adaeacea (ton tbaa Aa aaaual aige fraei 
Aeic eoptoyars. Iba oAa two said Aay 
collide 0^10 A*MaiHl waga. Thii 
wM Ac togk BioM anianioa for 

a laboarar to a cca pf •*»*^**rt labour. 

f Amoag (be 51 famors cm ef (ha 110 
la w vkwed «te regulssiy leal out apart of 


aa way aa 41 nponad flMi Aay lott aHbw 
BduBvaly to da hbov (23) or wiA Aa foal 
poipese cf Mting i aiecee t aad aba t^ng 
lAour (It). 

9 la most caaea, the iaaOtuttoa ktaa leeaat Aa 
auusaadiagkuacd amoual (Bcdved uideraa 
IRDPsdwna. Same tstniacf casual Isboums* 
iMUDMioal debt. 

10 li Bay be inportaat lo aoie thii a labotuer 
niBly couU fpt oiapJoyiBeM aflatha sge cf 
SO A 5S aad he Man* wortLag at Aa age cf 
11 or 20. So lhalolal wockiag lifacf ateboutec 
ia amutd 30 A 35 yeaa. 

11 Twn unportiDt scuicaa used by laboiuars A 
come oui cf artactuueai war^ dm the IRDP 
idmea when (haliboufwutlliaad chanKmay 
for doaiiag eff da debt ia place (f buyiag 
SB asaM lad aoccuML depeudiag on We'i 
caaual labour iocome for daily apenae of (be 
family and miaimising borrowings fion Ar 
farmer. 

12 Alao me MttdBUoha 1993. 
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Economic Diversificaticm in Rural Areas 


Review of Processes with Special Reference to Gujarat 


Rifcwh Btmt 


Recent evidence of diversification of mral employment stryeciure awtty from agnmiture has generated inieresi among 
researchers. This article examines the determinants of rural non-agricubural aaivities in Gujarat within the wider 
perspective of other saiiens changes as the msscro level. 


INSOFAR AR economic developreecK 
involve* a proccit of cpociiluation and 
divenincaiiofli a decline in (be ihut of (be 
afiriculmreS workforce aikI an increme in 
non*egricuhurAl employment ia only (o be 
expected. There can Ik aome cauac for 
concern if ecemomic diveraific ition in rural 
area* i" a riwult of a cusiained aqueeaini of 
labour fn>m the a|heui(ura] aector. rmiber 
than afs a recpooae to a vi|orou*)y |rowlns 
iuw*a|ricultural sector. Of coume. at apoint 
in lime both types of proceanea may be at 
woil;. However, the dominant forces need 
to be identified. 

The Hjcniificuiion of the dominant forve^ 
at work is a complex and difTivult taak. Tbe 
an aJy (ical d i fficu I lien m ainly arise from the 
simullaneous operation ofavviety of *pusb' 
and *puir facuirsdetermining tbe sue oi the 
rural mm •agricultural sector. Since time* 
senes data arc not available and interpretalioQ 
In csscnually based on a few poiBt<of'iime 
eHUmates, a variety of transient faclor^ 
confound tbe relationships under study 
Olven the complexity of the processes at 
work, any mfctences draNvn on the basis of 
available data can on ly be tentative. Besides, 
there arc likely to he aignificanl regional 
venations in Ihc nature and dynamics of tbe 
emerging rural non*agricultural sector. The 
m ajor fiml mgs of our re search summarised 
below have to be seen in (his conuxt. 

Section 1 briefly outlines various 
diveraificalion processes at the conceptual 
level, Tbe ^>wth of (herural non* agriculAinl 
secior U viewed here as one of tbe many 
interesting changes (bathave taken place in 
the lasi.two decades. Tbe rinding* of tbe 
OIDR study are summuiaed in Section Q 
within tbe wider penpeedve of other salieni 
ebaoges at tbe macro level. To die extent 
possible, an effort is also made to compare 
and complement these findings with tbe 
resulu of other studies. Tbe final xectioo 
liati some areas for further ruseajcb. 

1 

ProceuMC of DAverstflentioBr 

SoBC Hjpotfaeaa 

Economic divenifkatioo in ratal areas is 
one aspect of tbe rnwro-economk ebanges 
taking place in tbe economy as a whole. 
Conaequmtly, many ftfioniAicb mflueoce 
such diveraificalion may originale outside 


(be rural locstion To encompass the wide 
vanety of influences, the diilinctiun made 
by Saitb (1^1) between alternative 
approaches to rural diversification/ 
industrialisatiun U useful. The location 
approachdefines nral industry by its kKedon 
in a designated rural area. This approach 
views rural induslriaUsation as a policy 
matniment to reduce urban industrial 
conccntrabon.Thfough speclTic government 
p«>Iicies. (be rckKation of whan industries 
Ui rural centres it encouraged, as is the 
«tishli<hmeni of new industrial enterprises 
in rural areas. 

The aUeraaiive linkage approech u> rural 
industrialisaiion^vicws the rural mm* 
agriculiuni sector from tbe rural end. The 
key criterion bir denoiDg an industrial 
enterprise or any «xberecooufnk activity as 
'rural' is whether ii generateH sigolficani 
development litiksgCh with the rural seclur 
I Saitb 1991; 4M}. These forward and 
backward linkages can taka the form of 
capit ■! and labour flows, production linkages 
for mpgts and outputs fur agriculture ai»d 
coAsumpdon linkages geoeratiag demand 
and fora variety of goods it)d services. 

Most studies have focused, directly, or 
iDdireetJy. on the linkage approach to analyse 
rural djversiricatKa prutosses. However, 
industrial locatMUipt^icies may have played 
an important nde as well, at least in certain 
areas. Combi ning the two ^pronches. four 
categories of ecimomic activities can he 
defmedfSakh 1992); (a) Run] located, rural 
linked (Rloc- Rliok); <b) Kuril located. urban 
linked (Rkc*Uimk); (c) Urbao located, rwal 
linked (Uloc*R]mk): »d (d) Urban locstod, 
urban linked (Uloc* Ulink). Obviously, these 
categories do not form watertight 
cce^artimts sod akstofovcelapis expecied. 
Tbe categories help to highli^t analytical 
and policy issues. The three categories 
conoected dtfougb locattoa or linkage with 
rural axeas cover a wide varieiy of activ ities 
sfid^Harpiises. What generates and sustains 
such Ktiviiies and enlsfprises is tbe bask 
aaalydeal and policy isHie. 

PcVBSnCATVM INDUS tY 

AaaunxvMM, Otownt 

The ralatiooship between agriculture and 
rural nan^agricultml acdvitie* is perh^ 
the mom impeetant in uodmianding the 


RloC'Rlink category of non'tgriculuiral 
•ctivitj.li. The linkages between agriculture 
and industry have always been a subject of 
economic theorising, especially the issue of 
resource transfer across sectors and i is role 
in economic development. The rural*urban 
dichotomy was not very crucial to these 
formulations; the major foeux being on 
sectoral linkages. Some recent theoretical 
studies have brought in the locational 
dimension more explicitly into the analysis 
|e g. Ranis and Stewart 199^]. In most of 
ibese theories agriculture was seen to play 
a «uhsidiary n>1e; a source of mobilising 
surpluses of food and raw materials. labour 
and savings for financing industrial grawth 
(Ruttnn. 1991). 

Mellor (1976) pul agriculture on centre 
stage and argued (bat rapid growth in 
agrkultural production, ibnxigh effecis iif 
linkagea with non'Sirkulture, can stimulate 
expansion of productive and employment* 
intensive, small scale rural industrialisatiim. 
Tbe logic is that increased food production, 
based on cost decreasing "green revolution* 
technology, results io • large net increase 
in national income. If this income accrues 
U) relatj vely I arge faitnera. who do not spend 
ihe entire additional amount on f<nxlgrain 
consumption nr on capital ot import* intensive 
commodities, (he demand for local non* 
agricultural goods and services will be 
stimulated. Thus, increased egrkuUur^ 
production by the wealthier landowning 
classes will generate demand for non* 
agricultml production of a Ubviui* intensive 
variety. Or^th of such non'agricultural 
consumpdooexpendiiure was seen by Mellor 
as (he main driving force behind rural 
divcniftcalkm. However, he also envisaged 
the possibilities of productive remvesunem 
of agriculluralsurpluses by 1 arge commercial 
fanners to take advantage of tbe raral non* 
agiicullural investment opportunities that 
wm created by increased demand. 

Whal Mellor envisaged, iberefote. was 
the poasihility of eodogenous, demand* kd 
growth in a green revoluuon ares, derived 
from its inciuaicd prosperity and driven on 
by the higher levels of rural (um<ump(ion) 
expeoditure (Dunbam 1991'2| FoUowing 
Dunbam (1991: 2*^). ihe mechanics of this 

process generated through income additii>nji 

Induced by agricultural growth can be 
outlined by live testable hypothesev. 
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(1) Tbe iocrcflfcd deoi^nd of Itfit 
commercUl finnerti Is cnjciai for (be 
iuha«quen( expansion of noO' 
agrk ullural activities. 

(2) Consumption linkages are more 
importiUli than production linkages. 

(3) The addiiicmal incomes generate a 
demand for lahour-Jniensive goods and 
services that can be local ly produced on 
a small’Scale basts. 

(4) *nveNavingrofUKiewa«liby bousefaolds 
arc an important aourcc of iovestment 
in iHHi-farm activities. 

<5) The indirect effects from agricultural 
grotvth will he effective in generating 
employment, mopping off rural surplus 
labour and rvJucing rural poverty 
Apart from the poasibiUty, diicuised later, 
that (he rural enterphscs are of the Rlock* 
Ulink variety, tbere can be other reasons for 
(he abaerKC uf a monotonic rclationsblp 
between agriculiural growth and rural mm* 
agricultural Hcctur.On (he hestsofitomedau 
from West Bengal. Chandrasekhar 0^^' 
245 *46) describes throe likely phases of (his 
relationship, tn (lie pre-Orcen Kevoluiku) 
era, there is some local demand fur the 
products < if primuive manufac turing. repair, 
personal serviceK and mime trading requiring 
ilKlo inveaimeni ^Thc share of non* 
agricultural workeijAs K»w. Subsequently, 
aaaregkm enters|heearly Green Revolution 
phase, the increaked demand for labour in 
agrkulture and the wage levels in agriculiiaa] 
acliv ilies may reduce (he el aatklty of labour 
desiand in < he non •agriculiural sector, W bile 
the demand for supportive non-agrlcultural 
activities will also inugplse in rural areas 
with more ptuduciive'agriculture, the net 
result may be a shift of workers into 
agriculture. Hnally. as the aghcuUiual sector 
roalures, attaining higher levels of per hectare 
and per capita productivity, the increased 
demand for more specialised higher qualily 
giKxlH and services would raise the share of 
rton*agricultural employment in total rural 
em ployment. e spec tally If i 1 1 s accom panted 
by lower elasticity of labour demand with 
respect to agricultural ou^>ut Some of (his 
demand muy also be met by activities k^calcd 
in urium areas. More on this later .^uch a 
scenario results tn so inverted U'Shaped 
'time profile* when cross^evtion data on per 
capita output (X*axis) and share of non* 
agriculiural employment (Y'axis) are pfoOed. 
The available evidence from other sources 
suggests that tbe U-shaped relationship is 
not gencralisable. Some of this evidence is 
discussed in ihe next section. 

DistRss-divcrsifWaUon can aiao vitiate the 
relationship be rween agricuiiuTal gn>wib and 
economic divcrsiricatioiiiArural areas Lack 
of agricultural growth means that rural 
workers who ve not absorbed fully in 
agriculture are forced to undertake 
unproductive oon-egricultural activities 
I VaidyaMlban 1986]. Such panicipaiion in 


oow^piadMilacriviliee keeen aa a wiva) 
stniecy poor boueebc^da with under end 
uneapioyed labour. 

Sikh a siraiegy iavolvea ajoiai pauem of 
activity on the pan of aeveral households 
levolving seasonal and (echaologieal 
dovelailieg of midliple occupaiioai. asost 
of which are praciia^ d eiceediagly low 
levelK ol product vi ly. The poor suhstiime 
for their missing capital by expenduig 
diipcuportiottalely large quanutiei o( their 
U>our, thus accepiii^ aa lajriicii wage nee 
(for aitiaasal or docaeedc pnducuon wock) 
which u orten well bcinw ilw wage lale In 
the casual agnculnical labuuraarkct... and 
obca below whal could he deemed a poveAy 
line wage nue... On accoust of ihe very luw 
levels of labour productivriy (for 
(rchaologwal or labour market reasoas). 
po<»r pe»saai bouseholda... which ere 
working except tonally long hours on a 
regular heeis in iheir muliiplr fion*fsnn 
occupadoaal pursuiU might slill be 
classified income-unemployed «ince they 
are niU unable (o make up a subsisience 
level ol income |Sm(h I9VI: 470]. 

*nie inicTpraialion of data on vnemploy* 
mcni to disverD distress, therefore, is 
probkmaik oocepour workers have spilled 
into mui*agncultural pureuils. Besides, while 
sell-employ men I van conceal under- 
employirat in a m m • viableeruerpn^e. wage 
labour in non-agriculiure U unlikely to be 
a Kiw product ivity-cmployoieni Mrctching 
acti vity. the lailerhtviog an implici I capital ist 
hasfs.Ofcovrae, (he pti>duc(ivi(y orrelailve 
eimings from rural non*a|r)cu](ijnl KUvitics 
will ref led (he 'distress* or 'growth' 
urientaijnn of (heee nclivitieK. Hurtber. 
dwtressdivefsiricalkmiiijfbtunlDecessinly 
lakepl^ into non* agrkuluin and there van 
he other strategic* for survive I as we 11. Tbesc 
stralegic chokes ge( reflected in work 
pajticipetion rates, number of aciivities per 
hi>ue<holdAv(>rkerandcompix(itHH(a] these 
activities These issuee are discussed in some 
detail lairr 

RtntAj. UuAK IrrrmtPAtz 

As rDentiooed above. il is being 
increasingly locogiBsed thnithneinployinent 
linkages generated by invesUncnts In urban 
areas could be effongcr than Ihoae from 
agriculture. Besides, eves under good 
agricultural growth scenario an unpnrtanl 
componeat of moeaaed aggregate demand 
can come frcnirhangiowdi I Dunham 1991: 
Hariss 1987). Alt^atively, in tbe mature 
phase of agricultural growth, rural demand 
for non*agriaj|tural goods peoduced in urban 
areas may increase fester than for goods 
produced locally (Chamkasekhar 1993). 
Rurahurhan interiae^s (ber^orc inpottant 
and to view rural ntu as hourakd spaces 
may be analytically mUkading |Batu and 
Kasbyap 1992; Viaaria and Baaani 1994). 


The IUdc*VUnk and lAoc-Rlink lypa of 
activitiaa. therefore, gain significance. 

Urbaassalioa can influence the growth of 
rural non-agricukunl emphryment in various 
ways fViaarU and Basut 1994); 

(a) Over time, sevoul rural localibes are 
classiTied as towns although t few former 
tewDs get dcclassined. Also, (he 
boundaries of cities ace periodically 
extended to include tbe surrounding 
'rxjral areas*. Such expansion of urban 
areas is likely to lead (o an apparent 
decrease in tbe magnidKie of rural non* 
sgriculdnal activiUes . This U so became 
the share of the non •agricultural sector 
io (boKc rijril areas whk h gel classified 
as urban U more than in other rural 
areas. 

(h) UrhanUation and the associated 
improvements in infrastructure miy 
render some rural non-agricultural 
activities, especially in the manufactu¬ 
ring sector. noA-viable through (he 
compsiUioA of belter or less expensive 
suhadiutcs. 

(e) Urbanisation and the growth of 
infraotructure may expand (he market 
forrural enterprises and encourage non* 
ogricultural activities hotb in the 
secondai^ and teriiiry NvcU>r^ in the 
neighbouring rural areas to xaiisfy non¬ 
local demands. A« noted aKwe, >uch 
develupnivnls can ecici ni rage hotb hwa I 
and non-iocai capital to flow into rural 
areastoexploit lociil resource I <ir viable 
non* ugric ulturaj acti vn \e\. 

(d) Better and relaiivoly inexpensive 
transpcel facilities make il p<»‘’‘ihle lor 
many mumbera of rural houseboUIn lo 
shift (o non*agnculiural nccupalions 
without changing (hr uiusKlcnce through 
coaunutDtxm. 

The processes of urhanisulion may have 
a diflerenlial irnpavl cm ilifferent types 
(secondary riero ary) and hirms (household/ 
nivi • household) of non* agnculiural activities. 
In an urbanised area. growth uf agric u? tu ra) 
pruduvlivity can encourage demaiwl for 


Tsai a I! RwnoTMao iU ASTUTObs wrn» 
RbwaiTV i> Vai in Anoxo tv S erroas 
Of THs IriONowv: 1972 Tn 1923 


Sretne 

1972-73 to 197? .7210 
1977.72 1982-23 

197210 

1923 

All sedan 

0.51 

0.41 

0.47 

Mining and 
quarrying 

1.00 

0,75 

0.96 

MaBUfacturtag 

0.20 

0.61 

0.62 

a Uareaiuaeri 


OJS 

b RegistCRd 

— 


0.28 

Trade 

0.95 

0.60 

0.86 

Traaipat 

0.63 

1 01 

0.93 

Services 

0.43 

0.49 

0.46 

Afrkuhure 
md albod 

040 

0.21 

0.35 


Jkwc«;P^M4a(l990). 
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bued to nirt] mu; white <leau&d fcf 
nunufectured goodt inity be net by the 
produce of ucten met. Atw, diffeient soed 
towns een influence ibe etruciureof the nuet 
ROD'AgriculUirel ecUviike in i differentiel 
minner (Sbukle 1994). Therefore, the 
piiterru of urfaeniuuion in ■ (vgion may p ley 
i very important role in deteimining run!' 
urban linkage*. Celerir parihus. a more 
etjuilahle paiiem of urbaniseiion wilt 
probably he more conducive to the grouth 
of rural iion*AgrtcutUjral sector than ■ lea* 
equitable luie. It will he argued later that 
deceomtiacd urban developmeat may have 
encouraged ihe growth of rurel non* 
ugricullural sector. 

A ptm Anai.vsu 

The analysis of primary data contained 
intheCiDKaiudy |«spccial(y Bas ant 1994; 
tlnn i 10941. u nderl i nca a briud fro me W4>rk 
for onalyaing pmccHae* of econiimic 
divcriiricution. In what follow* we 
suminariac the hoxic clementa of thia 
analytic. 1 1 needs to be emphasised at the 
iiulsvl I hut we Ntill have a long way le go 
before wc can adequituly capture (he 
C'^mplutity ohheae prnceaaes. The variety 
of linkngCfi enu in crated atxive conslllute 
I be Hocio'cconomic forces to which 
houscholtlH rcspimd. given their hinischold 
chaiBcteriAiics. Whni gets rcflccud in 
Hggicgaiu xctiislica is the nciiiuici^me of the 
chiuccs nmile by hiiiischi>ldii regarding the 
nature ujid exicnl of tlwir participation In 
economic (iciiviiieN. 

The household is, ihcmfore. seen ns the 
ha**K dbc I»urn • making un it for Ihc el kicatum 
of family labour between various occmumic 
and non-economic activities. The avadeble 
priinury and secondary data, analysed 
isx tensive ly in I be GIDK stiidy. suggest that 
rural (ax well as urban) households 
undertake. «>rten si m u lla ncous ly. a variety 
of agricultural and non •agricultural 
acti villus. Conse<tuently, their participation 
in noD'Bgricultural work cannot he 
adeij(lately analysed withoutundcralanding 
the relation between the agncultural aod 
non-agricultural activities. 

Further, the available Jala also show 
significant inter'rcgiopil variations in the 
(i) worker population rattoc; (ii) number of 
economic activities undertaken by a 
household ix an individual and (lii) tbe 
composition of these activities. While 
analysing the survey data, it is emphasised 
(Basant 1994: Unni 1994] that the decisions 
about ibcse variables are often taken 
sunuliuneously, A v irieiy of factors which 
ini luence the supply and demand of labour 
affect these decisions. These are. therefore, 
■een as three inierliidied components of 
economic diverairicacion inruriJ bousebokk. 
Thus a shift towards non-agricultural 


actjvittM ti only one elemect of (be 
diveriificaikm process envisaged above. 

Tbe naftire of paiticipaiNit^ buosebold 
membera in ccofMouc activitka is influenced 
by their accesi to land and other human aod 
physical asaets and (be amoiBt of surplus 
they produce. I( has already been vgued (bai 
(Ik emergec^ of non •agricultural work 
oppoTt u niUea in rural areas Hself d^iends 
upon (he pace and pmceas of accumulation 
in (he village or regkmal economy. *nuB. in 
turn, nay he influenced by tbe growth in 
agrrcultural prinliKtiviiy. and conwpjent 
rise in income levels, availtbillty of 
inftastrudural fKilities and liakt with whan 
areas. The oaiurc and cxteiM of Ihc rural^ 
urban linkages will depend on the dynamics 
of change in the nearby loems, 

A preliminary effun is made lo (raoalaU; 
(bis heuriMk framework in(«» econometric 
terms in ime of the chapters of the OIDR 
study |Unoi 19941. Dec iskiM to participaie 
in economic activlilea and (be oauirc and 
number of such adiviiics arc analysed ».« 
SCI (d cboiees made by an individual, given 
Um household and regional chanctensikc. 

II 

ProcccMc of Diversification and 
Tbelr Mucro Cnotnt 

CcriDin maco> feiiurcs of Use Indian 
economy may proviik a useful conieai U> 
the analysis of changes in (be nature aad 


quantum of (beruni non •agrkullural sector 
in Gujarat and in India a* a whole. These 
changea may also provide clues about the 
nature of linkages whkh have induced (be 
generation of non-igricultural sdiviiies in 
rwal areas. Most of the macro-irends i»oied 
below are based on disconlinuous svnea of 
daU. As mentioned above, infureneex drawn 
from such a series need lo take account of 
transient factors such as drought, impact of 
scarcity relief works, e(c| Visaria and Minhas 
19911. .Since the focus of our project was 
Gujarat, wc try h> identify the pecuhantlea 
of the slate’s niBcm -economit scenario vis- 
0«vj.f I bat of Ibe country as a whole. 

Vaheu<ch«f<ers in the OfDft study analyse 
a wide variety of Issues and use data freun 
different sources. This section summahMca 
the major findings o f the study and of soma 
tUher Tcbied studies in the ctmleil of these 
macro econiunlc changes and relates them 
to our earlier discussion on the processes 
of econtwiic divcmirKitiim. 

CoMPosrTTUH OP Riaui. l aiPuiYMiKr 

Detailed analyses of NSS and census data 
highUght the following changes in the rural 
woHcforce. DnlesK slated otherwise, the 
patterns are (he same for India and Gujarat. 
To save space, (he relevant tables are not 
reported here, they aie avaiUhle in two 
chapters of the report [Basant and Kumar 
1994a; Basant and Parthasartby 1994a). 


Tah 12 : Hs msAtio.^li iokai I 'isn ov wwr l^i asm it ips wnn RMifi t to S r<‘ToaA i 

(laciNs IhWHmcPsieHST 


Sedur 


Pcciudll 

. J?«kdiU 

1972-7310 1977.71 

1977-78 Ui|98a 

|983k>|9K7 

1 Agnruhun* 

0.54 

0.49 

0.36 

3 MiaiBg 

0.95 

0 67 

0.85 

1 Maaiilaclunag 

t.05 

0.61 

0.26 

4 ('ouiinHiHia 

0.3S 

i.tn 

1.00 

5 Uectnciiy. gas aad waier 

1.67 

0,74 

tl.48 

6 Tnaspiei, sui<ageaa4 coeimiBU'saMiBs 

0.76 

h.92 

0.35 

7 Nerviecs 

0,10 

0.99 

0.42 

g AJtiwems 

U.61 

0.55 

0.38 


Simrm Rsmi sgt 'ixnraissMi, 1941. Df^ Rtfklh Fiwp YfarlHan. Vol 11. New Delhi; ('omputed ftiim 
NSS employuwM dataoa ibr usual pnaopal phis submljary siaius basis nnd ('SO NMioaal 
AcGsaiiHs Staliaticm QuMcd is S Bb^la (199.)b). 
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SHTTUL^ ( e Hl'OMnWY 


im-T7 1977 •« _ 1983-87 _ lOTJJl? 

O ~ UO O 1K> ti VO O U) 


AgrKohuie 

2.4 

23 

1.1 

J.2 

1.5 

0.6 


J.4 

Miamg and quaflyiag 

$.5 

-3J 

2.7 

21.1 

02 

21.0 

2.8 

14.8 

Miflufacrunag 

2.4 

6J 

1.7 

4.S 

O.i 

2.1 

1.4 

4.6 

RIe. gasaed w.aec 

3X1 


33 


3.3 


3.4 


CoMruclMVB 

-2.1 

3,6 

1.7 

9,7 

1.3 

16,7 

0 4 

9.7 

Traoipon, storage and 
eommuair^iOA 

1.7 

132 

2.2 

12.8 

1.1 

4 3 

1.7 

10.2 

SeeVKes ladadiag Hade 

3-0 

44) 

3.1 

5,5 

2.1 

27 

21 

4.) 

AUmoop 

3J 

2.8 

2.4 

2.2 

1.4 

1 6 

21 

2.2 


AWpi OaOfgBaised;UO«Daofguised 
.Wrr; Planaiag <^MnltiaMl (1990). TiMm 3 aad 4. 
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(i) Die elutfe of rural noo'itincultunii 
Mctom in (be tout rural workforce bta 
increased. Tbc (nsnd it cnve clearly ohMJVed 
(or male workers (bim for femele workers. 
Thix (renJ wait i4)kervcd in all but three 
didtrivts of Oujanri. 

(U) Overall, the hulk of the increase in (fac 
rural non -ugricul luraJ sector is explaineJ by 
the increase in the pn^ioriion of casual non • 
afirkuliuraJ wsirken: the iiwrcane in tbeshare 
of the self'cm ployed m jkxi* agriculture bas 
rH>l been signifieant. Die major ihifl was 
observed from aelf*einploymeni in 
ainculnire to non*a|ricut(urel activities, 
especially as casu^ workers. 

(iii) Bi^h secoiKlary and icrtiary sectors 
In rural areas have experienced relative 
growth. In f nJia as a whole, the increase in 
the tertiary sector see ms lobe sharper than 
that in the secondary sector for male workers. 
For female workers in rural India aikl GCijarai. 
Ihe patlcms arc not wry clear For male 
ivorkers in Ouiarat, the iwo sets of data 
showed divergent (rends; the increase in i be 
secondary sector was sharper according to 
ihc ce luus data hu I smaller accord i ng to the 
NSS estimates. But overall, the sccimdary 
sector in rural Ouiarat (especially 
manufacturing) has been nuve dynamic than 
in rural India as a wtude. In most of tbc 
districiN inOujiirai vdicrc the share of rural 
male wtxkers has increased, the Increase bas 
been sharper in the secondary than in the 
tertiary sector. 

(iv) Within (lie secondary sector in rural 
areas, manuf^’iimngbas iricieased Mconbng 
to both sets of data, However, while non* 
bousclK>ld manufacturing has grown, (he 
share of the household scchir has declined. 
In most districtH ol Oujarat, the increase in 
the share of iK>n-bi>usehold manufacturing 
has more Ihan offset the decline in the share 
of househi'vld manul actunng. .Significantly, 
the share of male nun agricultural WiXkers 
in the rural wfirkfiircc has declined ixily in 
those three district when; die grsAvth of 
non-hou'.ehiilJ ntanufacluring was not 
significant enough ui compensate for the 
decline in the household sector. 

‘niese macro'changet in the cocnposition 
of the rural workforce form Ihc background 
to our suHscijuent discussion on the nature 
of the divert iricition processes undeiway in 
rural areas, especially in Gutaral. 

AoaKM.rssuu. Gk<iwiH-RaAibn PkoriAsea 

Die elasticity of cm ploy ment with respect 
to product ioQ In liidian agrieuliurc has 
experienced a decline (Tables 1 and 2. also 
aec Bhalla 19RQ|. This decline U partly a 
result of productiviiy raising (cehnobigtcal 
change. Besides, the uae of 19R7-kS. a 
drougbl year, us the terminal year for the 
calculatiim of elasticities may generate a 
downward bias in these estimates The 
decline in i he employment claaticities wax 


aodompaaied by an iocreue in the 
nib£visioo and fragmentation of boldingt 
and a the rasuiKsatinn of labour in rwil 
areae, IBasu and Kaeby^i 1992; BaiaM and 
Kumar 1989). Theaeova^ tr eo d e . bow ver. 
conceal significant vanatioos in (be pnuenu 
at (be regional level (tee EhalU 1989; 1990|. 

CujaraL Maharaxfatra and Andhra Pradeab 
were theunly states wbicb experienced high 
races of grow^ of laIxMjr absorption and 
Uhour pnxSuctivity during ibe trienniums 
1971 -74 and 1981-84. In the eiK of Oujarai. 
almost the entire increase in agricultural 
employmeai during ihU period was due to 
increaxes in labour inteftxlty per un it of land 
(Bhalla 1989. Tables 9 and 12). 
Cooaequently. on an average. H is unlikely 
that workers were being pusbetl oui of 
agheuNure on any slgniRcant scale during 
Ihe period when the shaie of n<in -agricul turn 
in (be rural workforce was on the nse. It 
needs to be mentiooed. however, (hat 
marginaliradon of landholdings has 
priweeded at a faster pace in Gujarat than 
in India as a whole daring l9iSI-82 (Patel 
1991:46) and (he rates of casuellxation have 
alssf been higher in lural Oujtf at than in rural 
India. Pari of the increase in ibe casual 
labour force was also a lusuli of ibe severe 
drought during 1987*88 which forced self* 
c mpl< *yed cultivakirs lopartlcipatc m scarcity 
fvllcl works as casual workax 

As argued earlier, casualtsatiiin of (be 
wvirkforce does not necessarily xignify 
distress ss casual non*agncul(urai workers 


may' ^ooknand higher eemingi than 
agricultural wo^ot. Papola (1992) bsj 
argoed tba( uoleu ihe earaings in casual 
noil-agricultural employmeai are adequate. 
peraoQi self-employed in agriculture are 
unlikely to shift to st^ act] vitiM as the Utter 
provide a safecy 'iket for survival, We shall 
return to the Issue of earnings later. 

Overall, the empirical evidence on (be 
relationship between agricultural growth and 
the development of rural non-agricultural 
sectot is mixed. At (be aggregate cross 
sectionel (NSS regions) level, indices of 
sgricuKura) development are positively 
related to the pnipunion of rural non- 
agricultural workers | U nni 1991 ]. However, 
Ibe relatiimxhip Is more significant if the 
sharv of rural nim-agricukural workers is 
regressed the per hectare agricultural 
productivity m the NSS regional level (Dev 
1990; Until 1991] and at tbc disirict level 
in L) P and Mahara^ira (Singh 1994; Shukls 
1994). Surprisingly, another Indicutor of 
rural prosperiiy. agricultural output pcrcapita 
of agricultural wc^ers. showed a xignificani 
positive reintionship with the shore of rural 
non-agricultural w\>rkers only ui the state 
level (Viidyanathan W86J and not at the 
NSS re gjonti level | Dev 199(): 11 nni 19911 
and district levels (Jayraj I ^.194. Singh 19941 

Pnma facie, agricultural productivity pei 
capita i< likely to he n better index o! rural 
proKpcniy than productivity per heel luc Ihe 
data hitwever. seem io vuggest, oihe: wise 
Agn cultural deveh ipment ni ay i m prove the 


Tasi a 4; rasArm cm Nuwara liivream ws add Woucbm. F.m in U n^i iANivi>n 

MA>A«.MtiokiNNSSRmwrn. All India 
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29ib Rouad 

* 33rd Ruwn4 

40iH kiiunil 


(J 074-75) 

(1078-79) 

(jOKJ K5I 

No of fiMetpnses 

KundOAEs 

NA 

57.3 

134.4 

RunlNT)Mr> 

NA 

5.0 

102 

AU 

64.9 

62.3 (617) 

144.6 (146.4) 

tlihaaOAIis 

NA 

14.6 

36.5 

ItihanNDMIvi 

NA 

4.5 

11.1 

An 

232 

19.1 (21.0) 

47.8 (50.8) 

No of Worten 

RunI OAEIs 

NA 

92.3 

219.1 

Rural NDMRs 

NA 

13.9 

23.6 

AU 

1156 

106.2 (125.0) 

242.7 (262.6) 

ItibanUAEa 

NA 

24.1 

53,1 

UrtwnNDMRs 

NA 

13.7 

26.6 

AU 

42.9 

37.8 (57-1) 

79.7 (106,7) 


Atom. I OAH s Owe Acccuat KampoMs; NDMHs » Nod-I hracU'cy Manutaci unng Enterpriaea, 
NA«NM AvailaMA. 

2 Piguic* w p a remhewat lacfcide caiiMSgs of dnenoty eaiaMiAmesis (DHa) Concepiudy 
the 2Mi Round eaaimiaes cov w ed DHa as wati (see. Baaaat tad Kumar 1990a. for details). 

Stmrrrr. \ ^rvrkrteiM. Vnl Iff. No Ai^ml 1980. 

2 NSSO (19f7). 33rd Rmad < 1978*79). No 343. Tables wMi Notes rm Stuvev t^Unorgat^ 
Afew^oemrr. Hoa-Ditetiory Esiabttsbmeais ani Own Aecotws EnUrpriw. Coverament 
<d la^ OepwimeW of SiaitsiKs. New DelW (Revised). 

3 NSSO < 14t9X jOlb Reuad (1984-85). No 36VI. All 1 adia Tables mik Notts rm Sundry oj 
t/nefyaaind memriiflMrc.- Hoa-ThttHorf Bsl^bliiimenisaad Our. Accowtf Ealerpnsei, 
UovenmaHof (adia. Depattmaot ot Staustka. New DeUu (Draft). 

4 f'ettnl Staukical Organiaasiea (uadaied), Dtreeiory biarntfacturiAg EMbftshments bur- 
VO. 1984-85; ytawery ResuTB. Dcpwinwai of StacuUca. New Delh. (Table 24). 
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of (be iwtl ncin*4fncuttml 
eaiufvueii wi^kout neceesttUy iocaveeiiif 
their number fPipoU 19^|. Bceidee, lo 
vrojs » dtfMbold level of lend productivity 
ciuy be e Beceesvy lbo«i|h not« eutfkieat 
condition for (he emerteoce of growib 
induced noo-apiculturel cector [Kubyep 
end Deeti 1990). 

B hiiUa( 1993h) enelysee ihcee RUtiontbipc 
M tbedietrkt'level uiing (he 1961.1971 ei^ 

19ft I ceivui dele for 274 dlttficu. She did 
not find aay evidooce for 'eitributiag 
cyetemetic caueeiiun from the eide of 
e|riculnire-R leied growth niM*. regerdlcM 
of whether it ie defined in (emui of retes oi 
growth of farm output or retee of growth of 
egrivultunl output per male egricalturaJ 
woriterr (Bhalle 1993h: 432|. Tl)e in verted 
U'xheped form uleiiondoee not work either 
in lermr of rete« of growth or in the croei* 
section version for different years. 

Analysis of (he correlMci of inter*rsgHinel 
venetiuns in the share of rural doA' 
agnculturaJ workforce in (he iiluku uul 
d isDicrs of Gularai IB asanl and Parthaearlhy 
I994h| brings out the complexity of the 
processes at work. Interestingly, none of (he 
coRVentionul explanatory variables except 
impation and u» an extoni urhanisatioo 
e merge as s i gni f leant deiermin in is of rural 
non*a|ricullural sector inOufarat. Analysis 
of survey dais at the village level IBasani 
19941 also KuggeRtR weak links with agri* 
culiure of the rural non agricultural sector. 

|.evcis and growth of land pnHiuctiviiy, 
pcrcaptia agricultural output, non-food crops, 
uk. lire not significantly related (oruralnon* 
agricultural employ mcni at Ihc taluk a artd 
district level Thw may imply that cetera 
puiihui gmwih of land productivity <or per 
capita output) based mainly un cropping 
pallem changes may not generate adequate 
impulses fni the development of rural rum- 
s gneu Itural activ ity. 11 may he pvily because 
the processing of output is likely to be 
comcnlrated in urban areas and the 
techniques of production may be capital- 
intensive. The stabi I ity provided hy irrigatioii 
to levels and growth of output i« perh^ 
crucial lo generate viable and long-tem 
opportunities fur such diversification. 

Two findings iif BhalU (1993b) are very 
revealing. First, low ^oductivity districts 
have tended to become increasingly 
concenuwted in agriculture, an indication 
that agrivultural i nvokition is the rule in poor 
disiricU. rather than distress diveirification. 
Secondly. the influence of (he urban centres 
on I hr workforce diverslfieation in the 
surround in g countryside has been growing. 
Boih ihese results are contixlent with the 
fuidings of «)ur s urvey. A naly si t of primary 
data at the village levels suggeaU that except 
for scarcity relief workmher non-agricuhiral 
activities were not primarilv a result of 
distress diversification. Indeed, distress 
conditions. in the absence of a viable market 


ftg BPO-ayiadtBial ^ti v i tie t reeuka Ugber 
W?Rs aad higher nimbercf activities per 
worker. Bw*i of whaeh leltta to agriculture 
IBaeaol 1994). 

Hie evidence on consuaptioo aod 
pnductum lii^agee, (bough meagre, is alao 
mixed. Whik conaiuaptioo linkagei are 
found to be important ia some areas 
(Haggblade HazWl and Brown 1989). 
production bokagea pti^ed amore iis^onaat 
role in others [Haniss 1987). Tbere is also 
some evidence (hat larger fanners invest 
their surpluses iuto noe-agricultural 
acUviiies. especially (hose relating to 
processing and trade (Ruttoo 1991: Harries 
1987; Harias 1991: Basant and ioebi 19911 
But neither wese AKh surphiiei only iaveskd 
in local indusoy nur did the money which 
came to rural industry come only from 
agriculture. Dunham (1991) after a review 
of various studies on (his Iheme csmcluJas 
that while agncuhunl growth may stun ulatc 
industrial expansion, ii It not always local 
indusoy wfakh hcaefiu. and that when the 
industry is local, it U not neceManly small- 
scale. nor indeed laboorinteiwive. 

At an aggregate level, partklpation in 
non •agricultural activiliet declines with a 
rise in sice of lamliolding [Basant and Kumar 
1989; 1994aj . The analytia of primary data 
a( the individual level suggests that 
perlictpetion in non*egrvcultoriJ activities 
increases in households with very large 
landholdings. Hin suggests that agrkultural 
surphis is hdng minvoeod mnon-agnculiural 
activities by these large lait^ddcrs; a result 
consistent with Kutten’s ((991 > for parts of 
Ojjjm. 

The maenv and micro*level analysis, 
therefore, suggesb. Out (he I inkagw between 


Ttnl DOQ-agricultunl activities nod levels 
and growth of agricaltural productivi^ ia 
the regioni of Guiarat have been .weak. 
Apparently, extra-local links are important 
to satisfy (be demands generated by 
agricultural growth. Consequently. Rloc- 
Ulmkactivttiesperhaps play amoredomicunt 
part (ban Che RIoc-Rlink non-agricultunJ 
activities. The analysis of survey data at the 
village level IBasaat 1994) also hrings out 
the significant and positive influence of 
prtaimity to towns on rural non*agricultura| 
activity. This takes us (o (he evidence on 
rural-urban linkages which impinge on 
activities categorised as Klbc-Ulink and 
Uloc-Rlink. 

UaiAn BaiPvivMRMi. UNtAoAMUoo Sw*rDit 

As in the case of agriculture. theeUsticity 
of employment with respert to value added 
declined for moat other sectors in India as 
a whole, during the period 1972-88. 
Constructiim and mining are the only (wo 
Mwlorv where the elasticity of employment 
increased during (bis peruti (Tables 1 and 2). 
Significantly, within each non-agricultural 
sector, employmeni in the unorganised 
segment grew at a much faster pace than in 
(he organised industry (TahJe 3) Apart from 
mining and quarrying, employment in 
unorganised construction and transport, etc. 
increased at a fast rale. Basant and Kumar 
(1994a) show (hui the share of these and 
ffluKi othermie-agricultural sectors increased 
in both rural and urhun areas, the iiKrease 
being more sigAiricaiti in the rural areas. 
'nteRfore. the growth of I he non* igTSculturai. 
especially tertiary, activities in both rural 
and urban areas seems to have taken place 
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AAO Vat 

iifi Aonan 



.Sortor 

Sfaase le RiaplijyiBPat 

1974.75 * I9l4.g^' 

Shure ia Value Added 
IV74T5 19X4-X3 

llwMgaaued .Sccioc 

72.6 

K2.4 

^5.7 

37 6 

Rural 

S3A 

SS.6 

NA 

16.6 

Ufbea 

Orgimaed (lacicey) 

196 

2^.8 

NA 

21.U 

aecSoc 

27.4 

17.6 

64.3 

62S 

AU 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100,0 


Xrisrrei: fttntam and Teadulkard 9tt>; Kasbyap (19<t2); Sources cued lo Table 4 and ASI volumes 
forihpycw 19X4*15. 
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29 iM AND 40 ni Rooim Data 


Charanmiics 

Rqpd Areas _ 

^ . HihanAiw_ 


1974-75 

19M-B5 

1974*75 

1984-85 

tinploymistii gercMespdae 

rr 

1.7 

2.1 

1.7 

Vahw added per eeieipriae (Ra) 

1.549 

3.315 

5.295 

9,055 

OiNpm per meepeite (Rs) 

2.5A5 

6.159 

12.600 

17.862 

PBcd eseesi par paiwprise (Ra) 

990 

12,695 

2.'Xt5 

26.381 

VihM ^ded per eauepnae (Ra) 

170 

2.059 

2.513 

5.433 

hrcfiUfr of pen-lime worfean 

29-9 

14.5 

10.2 

1.5 


Semrre: Same aa la TaMe 4. 
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m<ui}ly m Ihe uifonoi] Mctor A trend lacrMte 
I n dll. intarm alivauon ofemployment can be 
incN iy > in thu cMid* aianuf^birmi 
>urlor Jar which more deiaiJcd daU ^ 
avaiJahle 

Tdhju 4 Nhtiwv ihsl there tu< been e 
MgniJicant tncivdN« cspecieJiy during tfk. 
etfly I9fl()v in ihe number of unorgeni^ed 
vnivrpri>es eng^geJ m menufeUuriAg 

(I vilie'* in both rural and urban tfuis Thi' 
incr4.a^e tan only parity be atinbuicd to tbc 
hkeiy uikki enuincraliun ol urvegs^tuul 
cnlci pnscs in the 2Vrh and ^ d ruu nd< {see 
ini dcUils Basant and Kumar 1990a] Rk 
oundxj (tfunorgani«eJenteiFn^ev ii)crcaM.d 
by ihout 104 lakhs during ihe decade 
1974 75 to 1984 H5 (Table 4) As a resull 
ol lliis increase the shale of ihe umwganised 
sceior in total manulaciuring efflph>yincAi 

I iKi e v^ed I rom about 7 ^ to 82 per s eni—(he 
maximum gams going to the lunj un 
organised seelor However (he unorganised 
seeUir s shaie m die (out value added in the 
manul Kiuiing seeuir lose only maj ginally 
from ablaut Ifi to IK per eenl (TaNe 4) 

l( has been shown elsewhere (hat 
employment tn mkidern inJusuy groupsis 
growing al (he expense nt (ridUuMtal 
industries m rui il arcts and in small 
household induslries m urban areas jeec 
Bhalla [991h Fapida 1992 Basani ami 
Kitm J l99Uj Adetadedex iminaiumiXihe 
seeonJar) data on the eomposiinmot ruial 
monuf icUMiti«mOu}arai|B hmi iml Kumar 
l9*J4li| shows (hat in sonie uaJittonal 
oeeupaiions aod indUsti les (c g loodstulls 
leather prixlueu ele) Ihe non Imuschidd 
jmiduetion his ineivascd *it the vtM oj 
household production Wiihin the household 
inanufatturinK sector while the traditional 
inducUics show a decline the mmlun 
indu sUics (elec Inc il goods etc) have grown 
All eonstituenis ol (he non household 
manuticiunng have giown The lociease 
however seems to he much shaipti lor 
modern indusii ICS isuxnparcdtoUadition il 
ones Tlicmiero level analysis of artisanal 
ptoduetnin [Pirthacai (hy 19M| also suggests 
thal some tradition il aitisan ginups like 
pixieis hisket weivers spmncrs and shoe 
make rs t ice flu'll e ditl kuI I market eondi Uons 
lhan earpentet' mil tailors who eouUI 
diveisify into pnisluets with gn>wmg den md 

II the growth o( c isual non agucultuial 
wsKkers observede iiliei has taken place in 
(he m^Kkin ns>n house hoKJ manufaelunng 
enterprises It lelleets p(«>itive forees 

Avulihle eVideoee dso shows (bat 
productivity levels o( (he umngamscd 
sector units have improved duiing the 
dec Hie 1974 74 m 1984 84 in lu>lb luril 

arKlurbinateds While (benumberofwtHkcrs 
per eniupnse and pin time iavolventeni 
hive declined value uhkd per enterprise 
and worker ind value* ol tixed assets per 
entcipi ise hive mere tsed during (his period 
(Table 6) In tact the v due of Irxed assets 


per iWerpnae hai mcrtaced very ibarply 
Thii la somewhat curprumg and need* (o 
he probed Overall however ibe growth of 
(be jnfonnaJ sector does oul seem Co be 
pnoxanly induced!^ dicircss Tbe units are 
probity kept small to avoid factory and 
other legislaiioA 

hsUmates ot changes in employment m 
(he unorganised raaau faetunng sector al tbe 
I tic kvel (Table 7) diow that (he bulk of 
the iDcfwse w this etetor came horn (hoc 
states Utlailbadesh Wed Bengal and Bihar 
In fact ofthctotaliiMuaseofaboutlMlakh 
in (he nuffiheruf worker* about 49 percent 
(64 lakhs) had occurred in UP aloM The 
shares ol West Bengal and B ibar mrv ibout 
16 and 9 per ecM KspecUvely Mia( of the 
lOervase in these and othei stales exeefH 
Andhra Pr^sh and T«iiJ Nadu took (daec 
in rural areas Tbe otbu stales which show 
a leiilivvly high iiKrcase m inliumil 
in mu faetunng sccUa ueTamilN idu Onssi 
and Andhia Pradesh II is vieiulK cm that 
(hlssa Bihai andpaitsotUPbive hadabad 
agiieuUurtI giow^ pfvdile (Bb ilia 1990] 

Surprisingly the emplisymcnt in the 
ume gisiercd manul aetui mg seeM dcUinul 
in CMiaral in both lural and urh in areas 
Since employment in manul leturmg 


iMmeeli m Otgarar during diu penod 
I Ba*anta(id Kumar 1994a|»tbe mcreexe w^ 
apparently boncentrated in the organiced 
recior Thene trend* forOujaraiaietwpn*ing 
becau«e m any textile m 1 11* in tbe state were 
cloeed during ihir period Tbe validity of 
these data need* to he a**es*ed hul a few 
loteresung observation* rtgardtng the growth 
id the unregistered «cctor can be made 
(i) At the aggregate all India level tbe 
unregistered *egment seem* to be growing 
taster lhan tbc legi * leicd segment for almu* ( 
all sector* ol the eeonomv Such 
mlonaalisaiKm of economieactivily is lakuig 
place in both ruial and urban areas 
(it) The capital labour ratios and 
priMluctivity level* in (he unorganised 
manulaciunng units havs increased during 
the penod in which this sector grew rapidly 
(ill) For the manulaciunng sector for 
which detailed data xeavjildhlc thegrowth 
of the unregistered sccloi seems to he 
eonetntraled in a tew sU(ce such a* UK 
West Bengal and Bihai The leasuns fiirthis 
coAecniration need to he explored Tbe 
quality of data colUcted during the 29th 
Kound (1974 74) m ly not he as goixl as in 
(he suhtequeni surveys as it was the Jirsl 
time when such data were udIecleJ 


lAwr 7 (fCMv ^sml Mil mintinI mhu shkmiMam imii«iu< MsioHSui s 

(in faUni 

Stih (luagi la I mplovinent Beiwccn Pcresnl ig«( hinci 
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Umm 

1 iu il Runl 11 rl> u) 

Aadhri Pruksh 

47 
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44 1 
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tu 

(14 

44 

4a6 7 

Bihtf 

n9 

1 4 

144 

IM 4 

iMltJTdi 

-i 1 

-1 (1 
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464 

lluym 

VA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 lin irh 4 Kriife4i 

NA 

NA 

NA 

SA 

Jammu md K ishnur 

(14 

04 

uu 

XI X 

KnUdM 

1 4 

I ( 

2K 

11 ' 

Ketilt 

1 9 

26 

07 

67 

M Hlh) < Hiihsh 

27 

42 

4 9 

40 8 

Mgiirubiri 

42 

P 1 

S t 

44 1 

Oflssi 

11 1 

07 

Jl 8 

2144 

Fhi*|ib 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Rqisthm 

4 ( 

21 

64 

1208 

1 nrl Nahi 

69 

67 

l<6 

6?0 

1 tltf Kimkdi 

71 4 

77 

64 7 

4*21 

W..saBiRg4 

20] 

67 

26 8 

1787 

AD vats 

127 1 

68 

164 9 

104 4 
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Iami I iMAxPntuLAncMivSi/rC i AsciwTiwr^ GtOAiuci aho Ai i Ihna 

1981 

Sj 2C( In«e 

(lUIJfM 

Indi 1 

(Pupul uioe) 

Moot Tuwas 

fHfulaiiLm 

Nil Ml Town* 

Pnpulalion 



(IB 000) 


(millioa) 

( li»U100€0Da) 

i 1 (4 4) 

4116<4011 

2)6(6 71 

94 4(60 4) 

< U».slU4UOOO 99999) 

27(106) 

1 S02(I7 0) 

270 (8 4) 

18 2(11 6) 

< Inslll (20 000 49 999) 

47(22 4) 

1 784(16 8) 

7J4 (22 7) 

22 4(14 4) 

( laasIVOUOOO 19 999) 

16(417) 

] 216(114) 

1 044(424) 

14 9(9 4) 

Cla*sV('000 999VJ 

61(23 9) 

441 (4 4) 

739(22 1) 

S6<3 6) 

n<*s vfd »s(hn4on0) 

13(4 1) 

44(0 4) 

229(7 U 

08<0 4) 

All inwe» 

244(1000) 

H 602(100 0) 

4 214(1000) 

156 4(1000) 


Wrro Visini<)994>.VismTa tUahan and Kviwe( 1915). Vis^ntaad KfHhan (19l<) 
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(i V) If ^o«tb of tbe UBVgiAcfvd •sfmMit 

within (be mviuficturiaf aector U wy 
iwliceCioQ. the frcpwtb of the infccnul Mctcr 
does not Mcm fo be very cigiuliMDl in 
OujtfU in both run] and urbun areM. 
ApparenUy. the<pioceaiea whichmuit in the 
growth of economic activity cooducted on 
«p informal baiu are reladvely weak m the 
aute. 


PArTBRM OP UtaANOAtTW 

Lack of job oppoftunidea m rural arvaa 
can reauJt in ru^-ujbao migraUon of job 
Keekers. And aucb mifntion can leaull in 
higher levels of urbaniMtkm. We have 
already noted an increaee in tbe share of 
urban infomial Mcior where attf h migranu 
are likely to fmd jobs. However, tbe extent 
to which such migration and (he growth of 
urban inform aj aecti^ la a result of dis trees 
cooditioAK in rural and liiben areas is di^ieuU 
tosKcertain. We have already indicated ihai 
the productivity levels in the unorganised 
maoufaciuring sector have increased along 
with lha growth of this aector. We do not 
have information about the productivity 
changes in tbe unregistered units involved 
in tertiary activities. 

The rate of urban isal Ion and the proporoon 
of non •agricultural workers inrwal areas are 
found to be pueilively related at the eroea 
Kcctumal level! l)ev 1990; llnni 1991: Smgh 
1994: Jayaraj 1994].Wef^similarcv)dcnce 
ai the laluka level in Oujarid fBasanl and 
Parthasanhy 1994b I. HvldeQlly. (be net 
impact of the processes associated with 
urbunisailon is positive. However, the 
positive relationship doeN not hold when 
Ihe change in (be share of iK>n*agheuItunS 
empUiymenttn rural areas was related lothe 
change in the level of urbaniseiion (Singh 
1994; Jay arai 1994}. ^^taly sis at the micro 
level brings out the complexity of (he 
relationship between rural and urban aieaa, 

1^10 datashow that urbenisaucn baa slowed 
do wn d uring (he 19R0s [ Viaaha 1994; Mchaa 
It is possible that (he policies to 
encourage the locatlcm of new industrial 
unit outside relatively large citiea and other 
incentive* U) develops backw ard areas have 
coouibwed to the akwingduwD of the growth 
of urban employment opportunitlea. The 
tariff sinictioe and labour laws may have 
also induced high capltaldabour ratio to tbe 
rceisirred manufacturing sector (M<^an 
1993]. The >1 :ianatioo in theregiiteted sector 
co^loyment ha> already been noted. While 
tbe validity of tbe c.^timates needs to be 
evaluated, capital-labois radoa seems n have 
increased within the unregistered 
manufactured sector (Table 6) even though 
employment growth in tbe sector baa been 
significant. 

However, growth of job oppertumties 
widdn rural areas can r^ucc t^ flow of 
ruraburbati migration. And. rurabbaaed 


worken eao commote lo work in isban 
areas. A receu study shows that while tbe 
major taor contribotmg to urban growth 
ia natmal iacreaae (about S9 pm cent of 
totid urban growth), the share of net rural- 
urbanmiimkiajQ the wban growth during 
1981*91 was a Ihtle higher (ban during 
1971 •! I. Yet. wbanisiiKO has alowed down 
during (he 19fi0s because (a) sene decline 
in the pace of redassiticatioA of lucalitiea 
fnt^ rural to urban; (b) a somewbat higher 
rate of natural ioaea*e in rural than in urban 
areas; and (c) an evident riling incidence of 
rural •urban commuwiofi during the 19IOt 
than earlier fVUaria 1994|. 

'Hie pace of rural-urban migration 
increased during the 1980s despite the 
slowing down of urbankarion. DifferentiaU 
In rural-urban levels of living cMtinue to 
aUract migrams lo urban areas and (bis 
process was not airesied during (be phase 
of 'tagnantemployment grovkh in the urban 
fomal sector and the expaaiien of ^ rural 


noQ-agriculturaJ sector. Of course. d>e uriutfi 
informal sector also has expanded rapidly 
during thia period. 

The evidaoce rixNJi cornmulation is very 
mtereating as tbe locations of work and 
residence me being increasingly separated. 
Tbe NSS 43id Round, (see Chadha 1993. 
Table 10], data suggest that about 1.8 par 
cent c^nii^niale wcakers conunute loncariry 
towns to work; (he percentage of such 
workers amiuig females is much lower (0.2). 
Tbe pn^rortlon of such workem among rural 
non-agricultural workers would be 
significan ily bigber as was found during our 
survey of Chdarat villages; shout percent 
of male nofl-agriculiunl workers In our 
survey villages commuted lo urban areas for 
west [Basact 1994]. 

Urbanisation and development of Infra¬ 
structure. which often are complemeotaiy 
processes and occur simuluneoualy. do 
intluenee Monomie diversifieaijon in a 
variety of weys. The importance of rural* 
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Afulhn hwteto 

3d 

4.7 

5d 

4.4 

.1.9 

74 

AMsm 

S.2 

7.2 

6.6 

5.5 

11.4 

8.3 

8ihM 

1.4 

43 

5 1 

4.6 

6.R 

7.3 

Gl^am 

4.1 

5.4 

4d 

5,9 

101 

6.5 

Ka/yaas 

6d 

1.4 

Ra 

6.0 

8.9 

«,? 

Raraiaaka 

3.1 

4A 

4.2 

4.4 

6.2 

6.3 

KciMa 

6-7 

10.4 

10.6 

6.9 

11.4 • 

11.7 

MaAya Pradnh 

2.9 

3d 

4.5 

7.2 

5.4 

6.3 

Mahindura 

3Z 

4.7 

Sd 

4.6 

5.6 

7.3 

Onsaa 

3.1 

3d 

4.4 

14 

4.1 

S3 

l^lajafc 

7.7 

8.7 

9J 

74 

154 

10.5 

K^asthM 

4d 

5-7 

64 

54 

94 

6.4 

TisttlNtoii 

4.0 

6.1 

6.4 

4.5 

7.0 

1.0 

IMttrPrtoaib 

3.1 

4J 

5.1 

5.4 

6.3 

7.6 

WMtBaagal 

4a 

6a 

6.4 

Sd 

7.3 

7-5 

All SIMM 

3.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

7.2 

R.l 
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1977-78 

1983 

1987 U 

19T7-7I 

1983 

198748 

Aadtaca Prado* 

24 

3a 

3d 

2.9 

34 

4.4 

Amb 

5a 

Sd 

5.7 

4.3 

4.2 

5,1 

BilM 

3a 

3.7 

4J 

2.9 

1.3 

4.8 

Gt^acM 

3d 

4.7 

44 

3.6 

5.3 

46 

ilwyaaa 

44 

84 

6d 

3.9 

55 

B.l 

Karwaks 

24) 

3.8 

3.1 

2.1 

2.9 

4.0 


4a 

7.0 

s 7.0 

34 

45 

5,0 

Madhya Pndato 

Z7 

3i) 

3.7 

2.6 

1.9 

4.7 

MahwMhQB 

2d 

2.7 

3.1 

24 

3.3 

4.0 

Omaa 

Z.1 

2-7 

34 

23 

1 0 

3.6 

Piiajd) 

S.l 

6.8 

7.3 

4d 

4.7 

5.4 

Rakohaa 

3a 

34 

4.1 

3.4 

4.1 

4.4 

Tmal Wu 

24 

33 

3.7 

2.4 

1,2 

4.0 

UoarPMwh 

Z7 

3d 

34 

35 

3 5 

4.6 

WcerBcnpi 

34 

SJ 

55 

2.6 

,1.7 

4.1 

^Sieice 

3d 

34 

3.1 

28 

15 

4.7 
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urbao is brought out io vuious 

cbapon of the OIDR s(u4y. Oq« mo tf gue 
that the nature of such liokoges will be 
detennloed by the pattern of urbenisatioa, 
Oneunpcffenteomponciitoflbeubeiunoon 
pettern is (he size*itnictureof sonTta oikIUm 
regional spread of these to%ms. 

According to available evidence, the 
population of larger eihea baa not been 
growing faster than that of ttoaller towns 
tVisaria ] 9M; Mohan 19931. Hcwevtf, tbM 
can be lignifieant iMcr'regiouai vertetioiu 
in Ibc distribution of urbao populatioo by 
size clau of Iowds. The conceaintioD ot 
urban population in clast 1 towns is 
significaDtly lower in Oujaral (30 percent) 
than in India as a whole (60 percent). Each 
category of stnayeraieed towns has abigbar 
pn»portioA of population in Oujarat ibjid m 
India as a whole, claat VI towns being ibe 
only exception (Table I). Hw (owns in 
Oujarat are aiio diptpersed in different 
geographicaJ tocabooK. As meniioned earlier, 
the c ataly rt in (be pmcesi of rural non-faitn 
workforce dtvelopmentdoes not Ue entirely 
in igncuUufu.orevenmnirtl ereaa. Analyais 
of district level data suggests that certain 
cities have begun to emerge as focal points 
of diversification of the rural workforce 
(Bhalla 1993b; 1993c ]. This certainly is true 
of Oujaral ai various chapters in Ibe OIDR 
study show and ibe urbanisation patterns in 
(be state may have facilitated this process 

TaiNJS IN PoVBITY AND 
DlQfctflJVrUfiKI RaTI4 

Growth of rural non*4gricul(ural 
employment has not been accompanied by 
increases io UAcmployment and poverty 
While the chmnic rates of unemployinent 
(uaiiat status) have shown amerginal iooeaM 
dunog 1972*66 for rural cnales the daily 
atalui unemployinent rates bad declined in 
Che 1960s for both males and females in rural 
areas Tbe unemployment rates in urban 
areas remained stable for miles and fluctu¬ 
ated for females [ Visaria and Miidias 1990]. 

Vaidyanatban (1966) observed a positive 
associabon at the state level between (be 
level of uocmployoieot rates and (be 
incidence of rural non*agricultural 
employment after conirolliBg for diffcrcMee 
in per cjqiita output and distribution of 
iocome TherclaUunBh^persisledwbenover 
time (1977*6 3) changes in the share of non- 
agricuUuraJ employment were related to 
changes in unemployment rates. Ibis 
evidence was interpreted to suggest that tbe 
growth of rural oon-agricultuiiJ sector may 
be distress induced. 

Ak indicated as tbe earlier section, the 
distresi divervifieatkia bypotbeeia is difftcuh 
to test with cucb dau. First, the coAceptual 
probleou make the interpretation of 
unamploymeiit rates and changos in (bam 
enbinely difficult (see fordetailsUnni 1991). 


? 

Bandar, coe ohaervat only the ex-poM 
phenoawea. afica all ibe adjustnicali bav* 
taken place. If onetnployBieiitdod dirliees 
forcM persona to participate in noO' 
ag ricu bi ^ activiiiee. iBcbpt k‘. i|>mk» itsetf 
reducea ooemployiDeat rale. *nk^fore. (be 
balance of diffeieM precessca weakens (he 
posiliverelabaaidup between unemploymeol 
rates and non-agriciiltural employffieDt 
I Visaria and Buant 19^ *' •'ides. 

Vaidyanathaa{l966)hittseh imHodthai 
tbe ratio of non-agiK ilnnli* .gncukural 
wage rates was ooi m crsely related to (be 
unemployment rate, a clabonsbipimplicU 
in (he leeidual sector h * potbeais. Wt shall 
revert to (his issue oi wage rates later. 

The dau on poverty also do not reflect 
increase io distress cooditions in rural 
areas. Tbe incrdeoce at poveny io rural 
India has declined from 56.6 per cent in 
1970-71 u> 50.6 |«r cent in 1963 and 48.7 
pet cent m 1967-66. In (be uit>an sector, 
ihe corresponding decline in poverty 
incidence was from 46 2 per ceni( 1970-71) 
to 39.7 per cent! 1963) and U> 37.6 per cent 
(1987-66) The abnolute mimbett of rural 
poor, however, increased during this 
period In li lie as a whole bM declined in 
O'liArsi . ’fling 1970-63 and increased 
sliahtjy thereafter (perhaps beesuae of 
Ihe severe dr ugbls of 1965-86). The 
number of poiII m rural Oujaral was l«'wer 
in 1987-66 than in 1970-71 |Mtnhas. lain 
and Tendulkar I99i|. 

Our survey data show that the pi : l»n 
of poorhouieboIJs wassjgoirKiii ly lower 
among households engaged ip non- 
agricultural activities than among 
agricultwAl households. The households 
primarily engaged in acarcity relief work 
weie the only exception to (bis general 
pattern iBasaol I9M] Tbis fioding is 
consistent with the evidence that tbe 
proportion ofnon * agricultural households 
increases with per capita household 


CTpgpdlnhii in ran) Btdia and Oujarat 

fBaeaol and Kumar 1969; 199(>b). 


IksNDS IN Waob Ratbi 


The rural wage rales in agriculture, which 
had lemaioed more or less atable till tbe nid- 
I970e. have risen in all tbe major slatea 
ibaeaftor. Between 1970-7k and 1964-65 
(be largest increase in real wages (S2 per 
cent) came about in Oujarat |Joae 1988). 
B halla's (1993a) analysis of (Iw changes in 
the tea) wage rates at tbe state level shows: 


... ihtf ovei itme rising labow productivity 
realty did no( make the decisive contribution 
lothe observed rise in mal wage rates. Iniieed. 
its role was tbai of aaenabling factor... Thus, 
in the long term rise of rea) wage rues la 
India. begioGiag io ihe seventies, the prime 
mover la all states teems to have been 
workforce diverscfieailan, rather then 
growiiv labour pmlvciivttv (p 455). 

Tbe growth of tbe rural non-sgricullttral 
secsor. therefore, has not put downward 
preasure on agricuhural wages; instead i t bas 
contributed signiricantly (o tbe rise in real 
agriculuinl wage rates. This evidence is also 
incuniisioat with tbe hypothesis of distress 
divenincatiun. Analysis ufour survey data 
show that, reitris paribus, (be probabiliry 
of an individual's participaiion in nun- 
agricultural activiiy increases wtlb (he nsc 
in agricultural wage rate in the village 
(Uoni 19941. 

Basu and Koshyap (1992) review some 
case studiCfi conducted in different part^ of 
India. Tbe evidence on the relative wage 
rales of rural (caaual) non-farm wo^kc^. 
though rudiment ary. does not suggest 
duduss. in fact theae wa ges wereoftco hrgber 
than ihe peak agricultural wages 
Unfortunately, i mie series data on rural non - 
agricultural wage rates are not available 
&timaleH of daily wage earning'- in 
agneuitve and non-agncul(m can. however, 


Taate 11; t4aw-Aoacui.niaAi Dao-t Wage EAaMwo as a Ratio or AnaKtaruBAi Daii t W*ok 

Eaucnon. Adult Caw al X^amoou 


Stale _ Mala Wotfcen _ _ _feipal£ Woigeis 



1977-74 

1963 

1917-18 

1977-78 

1987 

1987 88 

Aftttfa Pradesh 

12 

U 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Amwd 

1.1 

14 

1.3 

0.1 

0.7 

0.9 

fidw 

kJ 

14 

1.4 

0.9 

0.9 

\A 

Cigafai 

Id 

24 

14 

14 

1.1 

1.0 

HaiyiiM 

1.0 

1.1 

l.l 

0.9 

0.7 

1.2 

KanMaka 

M 

IJ 

IJ 

14 

1.0 

IJ 

KesaU 

lit 

1.1 

l.l 

ag 

0.0 

0.7 

Madhya PiMoA 

2.r 

15 

14 

0.9 

1.3 

1,3 

Mshwarfait 

15 

12 

IJ 

15 

1.2 

IJ 

Ofuas 

15 

12 

35 

14 

1.1 

1.1 

^mjab 

1J3 

l.l 

l.l 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

Rajaflhse 

15 

1.7 

0.9 

1,1 

M 

0.9 

TmllMu 

11 

15 

15 

14 

1.0 

1,1 

(.FBwPndMb 

1.4 

1.4 

IJ 

15 

14 

15 

Wesi BeagaJ 

' U 

1.2 

15 

04 

0.7 

0,7 

AlStmcs 

14 

14 

14 

1.0 

14 

15 
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be|aMviadln3OvaMi0NSS«a^loynMt* 
Oflempla^ment raufldt. Such for 

real waiancufcrCMual wcriccn arerepcrted 
hi Tablai 9 and 10 forUim lioiepoinu, viz. 
1977'7B. 1963 tad 1967-68. State bvel 
wtimacm of coiuumef pike indkea for 
africultml wocfcen havebeea uced todefUlc 
the DMoey wa^e eimiD|i. At ootad earlier, 
it U difficult to draw robuat conclualons 
from Ibeae eetimatM becaiiee of ttie iiinuence 
(»f tranaieni factors like drought, etc. The 
estimates for 1967*88 may be vitiated by 
tuchconditjoiM in stales like Oujaral where 
drought coodiliixu wwe Kevere. 

The noo‘igriculturaJ wage rales for casual 
workers are higher lb an ibose in the 
agricuJiural sector. In all slates .except Asaasn. 
Gujarat and Haryana, the real dail) wage 
earnings have shown an increase during 
1977*68 for bo(b male and female workers. 
For female non-agriculiural worken aU<t. 
the real wage earnings rose consistMtly: 
Oujirat was ihe sole exception la the case 
of male non •agricultural workers, the real 
daily wage earnings increased during 1977* 
H3 and deci med thereafter in Assam. Oujaral, 
Haryaoa(iniir|inally). Punjab and Raju^an 
iIk remaining siaies experienced a consistent 
increase. As a result, the ratio of daily non 
agriculiura] eemings to agricu liural earnings 
declined in these slates during this period, 
while il remninedsiahlc or increased in other 
sutes (Table J1) 

Tbe ^lecline in the real wage camings of 
Uk rural non-tgrKulturaJ male worken during 
1983*88 IS somewhat surpri>>in|. One 
explanation can be that in 1967*8$ a 
signiricafii proportion of Ihese workers may 
hive worked on scarcity relief tiles, where 
the wage rates sre tower than in other non- 
agriculluraloccupalionh in the area, renilting 
ID a lower 'average* wage earnings for nirai 
non •agricultural activUies. It is not possible 
to test thi.s hypothesis with the available data. 

While more work needs lobe done in this 
ores, distress d<WK not seem (o he tbe main 
daving force behind the gruwth of tbe rural 
iKUi •agricultural acclor. especially In Ou jsraL 
This is not to su ggest th at distress conditions 
do not exist: given the absolute levels ^ 
poverty in our country such conditions arc 
bound lo be widely prevalenl especially io 
regions where agricultural growth has been 
tardy. However, such conditions do not seem 
to have been majorcontrihuton to the growth 
of tbe rural non-agrlcultural sector; 
apparently, poor households fuve other 
strategies lo cope with their poverty. Tbese 
strategies may include higher WPRs and 
multiple activities within Bgrkultml sector. 

m 

Ar«u for Fvdwr RcMrdi 

Hie processes vriiich bring about changes 
in (be employmenf structure in rural and 
urban areas need to be «X|dored fonber. A 


oocBbQtfkm of maao aod mkra studiea in 
variouar^kua ia needed loan^yte diffeifAt 
dimawkins of foe problein. 

At foe analytical level, foerc v a Deed to 
develop well defined faypotbeses which can 
then be tested with purposive datacoUecl ion 
and loalysex. longilodinal studies or 
reswveys may bebeit^ suited to analyse foe 
dynamics of ibh seciortbancroM'seclinnal 
or one tiDe*poiiu surveys, Tbe survey 
Gooductedby us xbowed that distress during 
• drought year resullrd io significant 
participation in scarcity relief wo^. Such 
shifts in empk^ymetu patterns also got 
reflected in aggregate NSS ttatiatica. both 
at the all'India and the regional level (Basant 
and Kumar 1994|, It will he useful to find 
out tbe nature of Mivitiea performed by 
these houscholdsAvorkere in anonnal year. 

TTie iUber focus of future research can be 
spec ifie act iv iiict.occupelions or Industries 
which have expenenceJ signiricanl changes 
i n recent yearn. f >ur analysis has idea ti Hed 
a variety o| de^ayiflg and dynamic indutmes 
•IP'* > ^cupoiuuiK. We can leam a great deal 
alKtut ihc pn'ceM^s of change frrmi case 
.ludH N of such non*agr)Culiural activities. 
From a policy puanl of view, foe dynamic 
activities should receive greater attention to 
ident ify criiH al polKy initiati vea lo faci litaK 
further growth of these aclivitiec in future. 

Ibc rural urban nexus also requires more 
careful analyvh Apartfrumtherdarionships 
reflected in aggregate measures, one needs 
to analyse the quantum aod nature of rund 
noa*agriculiufal activities around towns of 
different sues perfumuugdiffereiH functions. 

The potential tor rural growth linkages, 
for all the debate, rtmaias compuratively 
unexplored Ihc extent andpaitern of surplus 
generaiion and use among different types of 
farm bousebolds in various agrarian 
■ituatiooa needs lo he analysed in grraiar 
detail ia a k«oadregional parapeclive. Only 
an indepfo knowledge ot tbeae puduction 
and consumption li nkages can fcvmthe has Is 
for evolving any poliL*y package lo induce 
rural diversifkation. 

If regional linkages (njral-urbanAvraJ- 
rural) iodMd play a crucial mie of inducing 
growth of tbe ni^ •ofl*agricu|tural sector, 
policies for rural diveraifkatioo should 
perhaps be area bsscJ rafoer than individual 
baaed. Ooe possible reason vidiy IRDP has 
not played any significant role in rural 
divervincalioo U lhai foe beneficiaries were 
chosen *in an od hoc manner based on a 
casual assestmcnl of self^oiploymenl 
possibilities in foe neigbbourbood' IRao and 
Ei^pa 19671. The public aaaeu created hy 
wage labour based programmes like NREP 
also did not create infrastructural assets in 
a sy stcatatic manner to enhance tbe viability 
of eccnomic artivliies ia speciftc reginiu. 

Tbe issue of regional linkages and rural 
diveraiAcatMO it intricately linked wifo tbe 
dynamics of the small enterpnss sector in 


both rural aod urban areas. Slgnifioaol 
changes are taking place in tbe uoregistered 
manufacturing sector in India A rigoroui 
analysis of these development is also 
required. A related issue is that of spatial 
concentration of enterprises engaged in 
speciric activities which ha« been observed 
io various parts of the country. The 
developments of such 'industrial districts' 
probably signifies more than simple 
agglomeration economies, technology 
transfer aod di ffusinn. co •operation among 
DDierpriies through sbariog ofjobx, labour 
and maehineiy also goes on. Ihese complex 
relatioDsbips among enterprises in 
industrial districts probebly improve the 
viabiliry of these districis as a whole. This 
bessignificeni policy implications es issues 
relating to gn»wth of tvon-agricultural 
employment ore inlert wined wi th aspects of 
technology transfer, labour relations and 
'competitiveness' among enterprises. 
Resurgence of intcresi in this area |e g. 
Kashyap 1992] is welcome and needs to be 
translated into concrete research 
programmes. Perhaps, one should cxpJicttly 
add the dimension of infraatruclural growth 
inlo these sludies. Besides, role of 
infraKUucture by itself in foedivefsifleation 
process needs to bu analysed in asyslemitic 
manrier. 

Very few studies explore the impact of 
govenunent policies, c g. ftscal incentives 
to locate industries in rural areax. Similarly, 
other programmes undertaken hy foe 
govemtn eni and vol untary agencies need lo 
be assessed. Changes taking place in the 
rural non-agricultural sector ire not 
independent uf tbe developments in ofoer 
secinrt. Given the evidence on regional and 
sectoral linkages, policies b) encourage non- 
agricultural activities in rural areas cannot 
he analysed in isolation. Policy research in 
this area has to link secuir speciric policies 
wifo tbe overaU macro-economic policy 
envimiunent. How to optimise sectoral and 
regional luikagcs i« foe key policy issue. 

nhix paper js based ua foe firft chapter of foe 
icpon oj u ioag*term ptojeci oa the treads and 
dHemiiBiao of rur^ aoB*iigncii liural adivi- 
lies IB CfVjarai undertakea by the Gujitrai 
laMiiutBof nevelopmani Rvreervh (CilOR), 
Alunodahad. 

The author ts gnieful lo Ikavm Vwona. 8 P 
Kadiyap. D L Kuiw aad R Paithasaithy lor 
cosiunaois on aa earlier dndl of the piawr The 
usual disriaiinen sppiy.l 
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Distribution of Landholdings in Rural India, 


1953-54 to 1981-82 


Implications for Land Reforms 

HR 


How has the concentration ofUmt~-both owned and operaied—chai^ed o 9er time ? At what level of the londownersh^ 
hierarchy has land concentration tended to become mpre pronounced as a consequence of the so-called 'oftrariasi 
reshuffle'J How have changes in the dbtribusion of landholdings benefited she Hidings at the bottom oflandownership 
hierarchy? Which categories of holdings have emerged comparatively better off? To what extent does the concentration 
of operated land differ from shat of owned land? 


IN pi>ora|rAriu«coaAiBiM< Uod iiibeamt 
importini LTnlUce oOmt umm, U 

munltinn lit ««piu] viJue over line ukl 
offers more Mccuriiy. Its possession in these 
sociedes is o symbol of eotJOemeDC power 
iui<l privileges end U synonymous with not 

only ibe eeonomic status of a bousebotd but 
its social tutus as well. As a matter of fact, 
"ownership of land determines to a 
considerable de|ree—widening in wmecsse 
andieMfictingin»Hb crt the rangeofclKJiucs 
effectively open to diffeieni mi:mben of 
agranun societies" |Kai 1975. p 7). Again 
in agrarian regimes, "to own the land is Ihe 
big best marl; of esteem; to perform manual 
labour. Ihr lowest" [Myrdat |9<M.p 1057). 
Kurthcnnoiu. to (hose who p«iasciui land, 
especially the highcrccheloflsiijiinng them. 
n«>l i>nly the liH;>d level inatiiuiiuna such as 
panuhay au. c< i*<ipenuives and sti <in are mure 
easily accewiible but a heuer negotiaiing is 
available to them to deal with (he world 
outside Uindtiwnership is also considered 
imporiani for (he pui^tose of effectiog 
pentianvnt improvements i>n land and is, 
thus, variously described as an essential 
prerequisite lor lechnolngical changes in 
aghuulUire. A tenant eultivatur may not 
gt*nerally underuke hig investment like a 
land^iwAing cultivator may do.' 

AI tbe national Icv^, despite varying 
degrees of industrial development. Ibe 
dependence of agrarian economies on 
agnevdturehas not diminished. For example, 
in the lodian context. Table I informs that 
in a maf onty of (be sUtes: (i) there has been 
practically no significaittcbange in (he labour 
force emrioyed in agriculture; nearly 80 per 
cent ormore of the rural workforce corMinues 
to deperkl on agriculture fur a livelihood; 
(U) zrtore than one-(hiid of (be net state 
domestic product is contributed by 
agriculture; (ill) land aecounu for more than 
SOpercentoftrxal assets of rural bcsjsebolds. 
Tbe importance of land both in teniu of 
productivity and employment has iDcreased 
hirtber with tbe onset of new agricuKunl 
technologyThe study of changing land 
distribution poltem is. tberefere, of great 


socio eco n omic impeetanee is developing 
agrarian ecooooies like India. 

Oo the eve independcAce. land tenure 
systems in nn{ India crysutlased into three 
main varieties, vix. the tamindarl. the 
ryotwari and tbe mahalwari (enures each 
accounting for57 perceoL 58 percent and 
$ per cent oI the total privaiely'owned 
agrku IturaJ lar>d. Despite differences in tbe 
Aomenclatucc. agrarian relaUoas under all 
the three varicUes were a variant of semi* 
feudal production relatwoe ebaraeteriaed by 
extremely skewed disiributioft of land, rack* 
centiog. sulv infeudatkm, uswy. forced lahnsr 
andsoon IMalvia 1954: NCA1976: Nanavau 
and Aniaria 1970; Sen 19621.11^ oel result 
of these arebeie production relaiiofu wu the 
impoverishment of (he rural peasenby on 
the one hand and rtagnalion of agrwwltural 
produetkm <'« the other [Blyn I966|. These 
agrarian affurs. thus, entailed a complete 
restructuring the agrarian relations both 
in (he iotertsi of liberating rural peaiaotry 
from (be sirangUbold of semi'feudal 
pruduetiufl relations and fostering (he 
agricuhuraJ developcncnl. 

Accordingly, immediately after the dawn 
of the independence, polky-makera initi aicd 
comprehensive agrarian reforms to 
accomplUh the desired objectives. Indeed, 
these mea>ures, c to’Drarnerceau^iiiuied the 
largest body agrarian legUlatioa iu have 
bcM passed 10 so a hriefspaooftime inany 
country whose bistocy has been recorded 
(Tbonter 1976. p I8|.*nie roust impmtant 
measure was the aboliUoo of zaminderi 
system. Numerous crilicisms of tbe 
legislalion and its implementation 
notwithstanding, it has been indisputably 
bailad as a "tborou^ agrarian le^^uiion 
liberaiing culiivaion from a loog period of 
subjugatioa * [Myrdalop eit.p 13061. It is 
claijn^ (faai ccAsequeot lo this measure. 20 
miUxio cultivacora came into direct contact 
with (be government [NCA op cit p 50]. 
Other notable meas«ea ware the lenaitcy 
legisUlions followed by lend ceiling 
legisketions of Phase \ (before 1972) and 
Phase 11 (after 1972). TIm effectiveoess^of 


(base legiilatiofis in meeting their objectivaa 
has been elaborately examined both by 
individual scholartfJoshi 1995: Appu 1975; 
Bandyopadhyay 1986; Sharma 19^| as well 
as ofrkial agencies such as the Planning 
Commission. 

In addition to the institutional refonu. 
Indian agriculture also experienced far*, 
reaching lechnological changes in eerlairi 
pans of the country since m id* 1 960s having 
profourKl implications for tbe whole gamut 
of agrarian relations in ganeril aiwl tba 
distribuiioA of landholdings in particular. 
Purexample. with agricuhtae becoming more 
and more remunerative, an increasing 
tendency forself*cullivation. subdivision of 
holdings participation of large farmeri in 
lease mariiet and growing voncentration of 
operated land and so on are reported from 
many pens of the country [BhaJla 1977; 
OrifTin 1979: Ohosh 198]: Vyas 1970; Bao 
1972; Nedkami 1976: Jodha 1984; Singh 
andKablon 1976; Singh l989|.’Unrelen6ng 
demographic pres>>ure is yet another notable 
factor having direct hearing on land 
dtccrihutiiv) such as growing margioalisaurn 
ofholdings and/or growing landlessness and 
so on. 

Tberc has been no dearth of studies on 
(be changing distribution of landholdings 
in niral India (Sanya! 1977. 1988; Singh 
1976; Sirob) el al 1976; Vyas 1979; DuU 
1977: Rao 1972; George et al 1976. Raj 
1971.1976; Haque 1987; Nsir 1990). A 
critical review of thcKe studies, however, 
reveals (bat they are at best disioiuted bits. 
Not only that, some of these have drawn 
conclusions from Don*comparahlc data 
iSanyal 1979) besides being limi«ed In 
coverage both m terms of lime and space. 
To say (he least, these si udjcs do not weave ’ 
a consistent temporal story of the changes 
in the distribution of landholdings since 
19S0s occasioned by the combined effect 
of institutional, technological and 
demographic factors. In more concrete 
terms, they pnwiJe no clcar*cu( answers 
to the following questions: How has the 
coocen(rali<« of land—both owned and 
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opetftted—«luui|edpycr (itne? AX wb«l level 
oi tbe laiklownersbip hierarchy haa lead 
concenVatiofl lended (o hecome more 
pronounced aa a conaeqiKnoe of (he $o> 
called 'agrarian reshufne’? How have 
cbange* In Uk duinbuUon of landboldingx 
beocflted the holdinga ai the bottom of 
lando wrtershiphienrchy ? Which cetegories 
of holding* have emerged ccmpandvely 
better off? To what exrent does (he 
concentration of operated land differ frwn 
that of owned land'’ This article examines 
these iskues 

The article is organised In five sectioAfi. 
While SedioD I la devoted to analyting the 
nature of av ail aMe d au and Iheir sui tabibiy 
in deciphering tbe temporal changes in the 
dUiribu(iMoflandhol^ng< Sections n and 
m respectively analyse tbe changes in the 
diiitribulion of ownership and hotuebokl 
Operational holdings Section ]V sums up 
(he m ajor find ing k emiruling from the study 
Implications for land reforms are indicated 
In Section V. 

I 

Tbe lUU 

Tu look iniotbecbangesifl (bedistnbutMi 
oflandhokdingy. (he Nalional Sample Survey 
Reporu andtbe AgncsdiurelCenetw Rep^vts 
on Landholdings ait the two maior aources 
of data. However, the agricultural census 
emerged on ly after 1970*71 and not to speak 
of the latest being 198S-ft6-Mhe 1980-1)1 
reports for rune states are still not avail able 
Alsi'. u IS well known, the agnculturml 
census data are largely a carry forward of 
questionable and less reliable land isvenue 
records at (he grass roots level for mo^lof 
(he stales. Again, n<il only the types of 
personnel involved in their labuliiion hut 
also the methodology adopted to arrive at 
the number of holdings leave much to he 
desired (Sanyal and Sinha 1977) * In 
comparison U) ihn. (he NSS data are Ibc only 
source uf lafonnation which extend from as 
early as 1953-54 (Mth round) lo as Utc «s 
1982 (37tb round). In other words, the N5.S 
data alone allow us tu build tbe temporal 
l^fileof landdisuibuiMsn paUcm since the 
eariy 1950s. In brief, the data thrown up 
by (be National Sample Survey, although 
not completely free from conceptual 
deficiencies and dcfinitkoal deviations, are 
based on more scientifK methodology and 
are still the most satis^ing loiof infermatica). 
Itmay. however, bcurkderlined tfaatbccause 
of the reorganisation of tbe statss in I95b. 
the inter-teo^Miral comparabiUty of (be 8tb 
round data with those of the laterrounds was 
seriously jeopardised; as many as seven 
siaiM. namely. Andhra Pradesh, Oujarai. 
Karnataka. Kerala, Madhya Pradesh. 
Moharashtn and Tam U N adu were affected. 
Data adjustmeot is. however, made, even 
though in ■ less than perfect form, on tbe 


baA of gaognpltkal areatnaafemd fhei 
ibesiorgBised attics to Aeergastised atttta.* 

n 

OwMfUp Holdltk^ 

In spite of some obvious hmittUons of 
gioi coefReient as a tool to measure dke 
extent of coaceeiratkia. it i> used most 
commonly to gain a bird's ^ye view of lbs 
prevailing i nequalities. Tber^orc. to begin 
with, we me gmi coefAcmni for this purpose.* 
Tbe changing values of gini coefficieats 
both uuluding and exelodiog landless 
bouacholdi forowDcnbipboldinis mt given 
inTabfe2 The table throws i^the following 
features 

Tbe coQceatralioe of boUmgs. in terms 
of gini coefficient including landless 
bouseholds. declioed markedly acroas (be 
slates during 1953-54 and 1961-62 
However, if («e wen to go by the gini 
ctiefTn lenia without lanrikss huusch«>1ds, ibc 
concentration of holdings declined only tn 
b states, namely. Assam, fsmtnu and 
Kijchmlr. Karnataka. Kerala. Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal; in a11 the remain ing states, 
It increased by varying degrees As regards 
1960*. the d^line in tbe coocentrairan of 
biddings in tetms of gini coefTicicnt including 
ianJlets households was much less 
pronounced, in as many as seven states, 
namely. Assam,Oufant. Kanaiaka. Punjab 
and Haryana. Tamil Nadu. Dtiar Pradesh 


aad West Bengal, (be levels of ineqoalitiee 
remeinedfncticaify inchenged. On (heothcr 
band, in teems of gini coef&ieats without 
laodless bouiebolds, Utc distribution of 
boldki gs becene less inkiiutous in amajerity 
of tbe states. Tbe decade of 1970s. however, 
meked e bold departure from the earlier 
trends inasmuch as tbe conceotratioQ of 
bold tags by ell reckonings either increesed 
by varying degrees or stayed practically 
uaebanged in a majority of die slates. Tbe 
only notable exceptions were Assam. Kerala. 
aodOrisss wherein terms of giniegefndenu 
iiteluding iaodless households, it declined 
fairly noticeably. 

In over all terms, the general impression 
which emanates fnm Table 2 is that tbs 
cuncenintiini of holdings including landless 
bouatholds declined acroulbe tuien between 
1953-54 and 1982. notwithstatuling some 
increase in the values ofginicoefricieots for 
a majority of the Kates during 1970s. 
However, if one were to filter one's 
unpressiunandiudgmeni from the changing 
value* of gini cncfTicients excludmg landless 
households, tbe ex tent of inequalities uimosi 
of tbe states remained, by anil large, 
unchanged. 

It may. however, be mentioned that 
changes m (be gini coefficients do not tell 
(be complete story; as noted above, U gives 
only esuifacc view Ouriudgment.iberufnre. 
siwuld not depend upon (he changes m Ibc 
values of gini coefficients alone A ilclailcd 


Tam 11: lu ma iAwraoeLAWftiNlimuw [kCM]MV.Sou>>SKi>iTrj>lNDH:Aiaiu 


SieM 

tactntsgr Share i4 

Peteeatage of Rural 

PerceMage Share 


Agnorituteia N.50P 

Woridorce Oependrag oe 

of l.aiHl in Total 



A^KuHuie 

AjwSS of Rural 
^iiouMiuWe 
1971-72 1981-82 


IMl-et (970-71 (4<041 

i970-7Ti«b-8i 

t 

2 1 4 

5 6 7 

8 9 


Asdum Piaderii 

5963 

5490 

38 56 

8220 

8171 

83 14 

68 00 

60.70 

Aasaa 

67.32 

57 57 

4710 




6000 

50.00 

Bihw 

60.59 

56 34 

43.16 

16.90 

1936 

87 40 

74.00 

65.ao 

Ckqint 

4423 

47 20 

2629 

8820 

85.92 

8157 

57.00 

53.00 

Ifaryaea 

66.76 

64.43 

46,06 

13.70 

71.46 

76.39 

72 00 

63 90 

Jammu and Kashmir 


_ 



81.79 

76.37 

55.00 

5030 

KariMsks 

54.13 

5^)9 

33.78 

88.30 

84.47 

84.64 

65.00 

54.60 

Keida 

5633 

46.44 

3S.I2 

6a30 

64.59 

66.44 

63.00 

68.20 

MaAys huderh 

62.54 

58.85 

44.(9 

91.00 

90.63 

8920 

65.00 

6120 

MrittnuMn 

4036 

26.99 

21.99 

89.90 

87.21 

15.21 

71,00 

65.40 

Onssa 

59.95 

63.24 

57.36 

87.10 

85.14 

84.18 

66X» 

64.30 

Pujali 

59 A9 

5109 

4829 

76.10 

7931 

7720 

72X» 

71.80 

R^aMhea 

53.62 

60.69 

.5320 

91.00 

87.45 

14.77 

56.00 

53.20 

Taml Nadu 

49.1) 

38.15 

20.93 

82.10 

80.94 

80.98 

65.00 

50,10 

UuirPraderii 

6438 

38.40 

4536 

8720 

8738 

86.76 

66.00 

65.00 

West Bengal 

43.71 

41.46 

3930 

79.70 

81.79 

77.76 

60.00 

59.00 


jburtesMi) Oovcmueul of luduf 1989), Mwiel/iicMwAreCMtr (New Sews). reairalStslisuaJ 
OigMisttSD*. Mmiatry of nasaieg. 

(e) Cowo efbiA^ 1961. Vd L India. IIB (i). CScuenl Econoauc ThNm, TeUe B -1 B-IV. 
Pan A.B«6C 

(ns) Ceiuisi 1971, Vol 1. Part II-A (ii). lAtlue Primary Ceam Mtfract; aod Criwo 

of S^om t. M Il-B (uk (iesMd Broaonuc Tabke: TsMe B -IV 
Ov) CeMU o/nifilkf. 1911. Series 1. ?m II B(ik Geeenl PopuIaUua Tables; aid Cetsusef 
liAa, SMas I, Hn Ul-B(i), Ocoenf Rcoaeac Tables. 

(v) Alt fasbn fMr end ImtumtV .Wrwy ffrferv, 1911 -12. 

(^) Aif-fadieDpkrWlkvrsfam/ Ssovy Rapoff. I97|>72. 
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ualytii of cbufM in ibt co o cc fftKioo of 
bol^AI u eiiHititL For diu pivpow, it ii 
odvio^k to M to whu kvel cf 

distHbudon tbe coocentntion of knd hs* 
icoded 10 |mw or out U Deeds to be 
uoderliDed lb«t »n isercese is tbe 
concentntioo of boldioi tidinereot levels 
of distributioo it tbe menifeiteiion of tbe 
operexioa of differeai wu of fcvcee. For 
eximple, while the eweUist of boUon renJu 
«i|D)flei (be ^wifli merfioaUution of 
bo]diD|ii evideoce on tbe burgeooiof 
inctdence of lendlesMeec would be « clew 
indicetioo of tbe oafoiog proceee of 
pioleceriHiUetioQ. Eecfa of (be above cbeofee 
bee different policy iinpiicetione. For 
ineUflce, if tbe eoneenirehoti ie growing at 
the level! of marginilfiinall holding!, 
measure! to make (beta holding! 
economically viable by enauhng cheap and 
subaid bed inputa nay be called for. Cm (be 
otbcrbiod.i/it I! becoming mcti p roaoim c ed 
at the level of medium boldinga. poiky 
meaaurca «uch an loweriBg oi ceiling!, 
rationalisation of the policy of aubeidiaing 
inpu la and BO on might need urgent attention. 

Therefore, to be more precise u to wbat 
level of landownerabip hterareby tbe 
coAcentralion of land hat tended to grow 
overtime, we computed (be shift of 1 per 
cent. 5 per cent. 10 per cent and 20 percent 
of (he household! aitheiopoflaodowBcnbip 
h lerarchy, 40 per ceoi and M per cent at (be 
m iddic level and .50 per cent at (be bottom.’ 
Tbe result! are given in Table 3. The taMe 
calls ftv the foJU>wlng ('baervabona. 

Between 195 .^-54 and 1961 -62. (be decline 
in the lop concentntioo of area twnted at 
different levels acroaa the atates was 
accoinpaniod by an increase in the 
concentration at (he middle 30 per cent and 
40 percent IcveU, The shiK of area owned 
by the 50 per cent of the bouaebolda at ibe 
hauun of laodowncrahip biemchy remained 
practically unchanged in a majority of (he 
siaic! except Jammu and Kashmir. KamMika. 
Madbya Pradesb. Rajaaihan and Uttar 
Pradesh where some increase was in 
evidence. As regards (be periods. 1961'62 
and 1971-72. ihree broad pauerna emerged. 
PirsUy. in Andhra Pradesh. Bibar, Kerala 
and Madhya PTwlesh decline in the (op 
concentration at different levels was 
associated with practically no ebaoge in the 
bottom concentration but appreciable 
increase io (be middle level cooceniratioo. 
secondly, titree itatcs, oaovely. Jammu and 
Kashmir. Orissa and Rajasthan recorded 
decline in tbe lop concentntioci at various 
levels along with concomitani iimrease in 
tbe bottom and middle level conceotratkHi; 
thirdly, while in some atates most noUMy. 
Oujarai. Punjab and Haryana and Weal 
Bengal lop concentration at all levels 
tncreased by difTenog pe o pcu ti oaa along with 
some decline in (be bottom and middle level 
concenInCiofl in fourotbers. namely, Aaaam, 


Kjnaiiha. Tmoi] Nads and Uttv Pndaah 
(be kv^ of cooceetnlM at varione levels 
reinaiDed.by and Urge, uac^anged. Coorng 
to 1970a. m fow atahM, i e, Bibar. Kenla. 
Rajafthan and Tamil Nwju ao clear-cut 
pattern was ■ evidence, wberoaa in three 
oUimsuch as Amftira ^adesh. Oujarat and 
Uttar Pradesh, the land ccocentralioii at 
various Icvek remamed neariy uDchangcd. 
Affloug the recnaaiag states. Assam. Orissa 
and Punjab aod Haryana rocofded decline 
in tbe (op conceotratkM at different levels 
along with uieadaot laoease in (be middle 
and bottom kvel coocentrmUon while 
opposite trends were diacermble in Jammu 
and Kaihmir. Karnataka. Madbya ftadesh, 
Mabaiasbn. Rajasthan and West Bengal 

Id brief, taking a beg petiod view, it 
cornea out ckaHy that 4*^1»** in tbe lop 
coAceatratioo at differont levels acroes the 
board wu accompaoitd by a fairly 
apfVDciable mcreasc aawag the middle 30 
per cent and 40 per cent bousebolds in the 
iandowhership hieraRby. Insofar a! the 
proportion of area owned by (he bodom 50 
per eent of tbe bousebolds was coneemed. 
it remained practically unchanged in a 
majority of (be states exeepi Assam. Jammu 
and Kashmir. Kerala. Orim and Rajasthan. 

Having analysed the trends in (be 
concentration of owncrahip holdings 6nm 
different engJes. we take up tbe changes in 
tbe proportico of different categurke of 
boUiog! and area owned by them. Such an 
eaereise is eseential to ascertaia.' (i) wbat 
proportion of boldiag is constituted by sub- 
marginai buUingsfO.01 -0.99 acee) and (beir 
proliferition over time; (u) what proportion 
of holdings and areaowited is scoounted for 


by logs boldifiga; and (iii) whkb categories 
of boldinga have emerged stronger over 
tine. 

To avoid unwieldy descriptiooi and to 
facilitate inter-temporal and spatial 
compariscDs. (be different farm atze 
groups given io NSS repot t$ are coadenicd 
into five caUgories: (i) Sub-marginal 
boldinga (0.01-0.99 acre); (u) marginal 
boldinga (1 -249 acres); (iii) small bold- 
logs (2.504.99 ecrea); (iv) l^e holdings 
(IS aerei aod above).' The cbenging 
proportion of differeot categories of holdings 
along with area owned by (hem is set out 
in Table 4. Tbe salient features emanating 
from tbe (able are summarised below. 

(i) Tbe proportion of bousebolds owning no 
land declined across the states both during 
1950a and )960i; tbe magnitude of decline 
was, however, much less proouunced during 
(be 1 Bter period in comparison to the former. 
Tbe de^e of 1970s wu marked by a 
significant departure from the earlier trends 
inwmuch u the incidence of landleuness 
increaaed by vving degrcM in a majority 
of tbe stales. It mey. however, be noted that 
a m^part of tbe decline in tbe porportion 
oflandkei bouscbold! between the Stit round 
(1953-54) and (be 17tb round (1961-62) 
could be explained in toms of changes in 
the concept of ownership bolding berween 
(be two NSS rounds: ownenbip bolding In 
tbe 8(h round included pure ownership 
boldiogs whik aubHe^uent rounds in addition 
to pure ownenbip biding! also iocluded 
oWDcrship'like posses ska |Cain 19S3; 
Chadhs-Sbifina 1991; SsNvant 1990; Shsrma 
1992]. Nevenbekss. soma decline in tbe 
incidence of laodki sneesdvuig 1960tmight 


Taau 2: CiUMnn CcncmrnwTKH or OwNiaaio Ucusnds in K* Imma: 

Maks SfAm 19S3-54 to 19t2 


States Gill Coef&oeat lodDdiai Giai ('oafTiaani Oactuding 

. Undk!gHgitesh.ddt__.__ 



1953-54 1961-62 1971-72 

1982 

1953-54 1961-62 1971-72 

1982 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

9 

Aodhceftideab 

0J0I2 

0.7613 

0.7255 

07310 

07146 

0.7438 

07050 

0.6945 

Asna 

0.7355 

a62I6 

06210 

0.5492 

0.5438 

0.4155 

0.4948 

0.5125 


0.7CB9 

a6954 

0.6776 

06692 

0.6439 

06666 

0.6630 

0.6551 

dgant 

97199 

0.6915 

0.6199 

06908 

05969 

06264 

06418 

0.6282 

Januw md Katemu 

asm 

0.5314 

0.4161 

0.5163 

0.5027 

04739 

0.4105 

04101 


a7246 

0.6626 

0.6610 

06826 

0.6431 

0J852 

0.6127 

0 6332 

Kotik 

0.7<9S 

a7547 

0.6691 

0.6479 

06701 

0.6450 

0.6081 

0.5964 

MaAyePf^erti 

0.7W2 

a6363 

06210 

06449 

0.5856 

0.5997 

0.5809 

0.5852 

Mabarasbtn 

0.7358 

a706l 

06798 

07051 

06302 

0.6500 

0.6195 

0.6256 

Onsn 

0.6t26 

06802 

06322 

06062 

06312 

06530 

O.S8I7 

OfT35 

Puaiab and llaiyaaa 

0.7574 

07469 

07343 

0.7344 

06158 

0.7114 

0.7083 

0.7165 

Rajirthea 

0.6913 

06530 

0.6064 

06211 

05892 

0.6104 

0.5946 

0.5876 

Tamil Nadu 

ami 

07441 

07377 

0.7429 

0.6866 

0.6623 

0.6840 

aoni 

UlterPrwledi 

a6403 

06169 

06253 

0.6302 

06032 

0.6060 

06075 

0.61t4 

WmtBeagri 

0.7271 

06617 

06552 

Otf7»l 

0.6566 

06131 

0.6179 

0.6124 

AD-ladk 

a?5ii 

07174 

07062 

07076 

06763 

06800 

0.6749 

0.6703 


Sflureerl ffrprrr tm fiwfaifiiiaji Q); lih mnart 17^1 51. mi Prpnn Nrt If 

2 Report ca LsaJMstei^ (4). Kb roond 1953-54. NSS Hepurt No 66. 

3 B^ort ON Smw Averts cf£M#io£(bngr ITIi rcuad 1961-62. NSS Raport No 144. 

4 B^ert Oil Seme A^ecWeiffartBteMtegs; 26te rooad 1971-72. NSS Rtpofl NoZlS. 

5 ihpon an fA^M«vr(l):37tt rooad. NSS Rspofi No 330. 
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be eKpIftioed is tenxu of tb« acquititioA 
stime land by tbe Ikodleu bouseboUt u 
douimeoied by ft dutobee o/empihc«l Rtudiea 
(AUwood 1979: BhftUft (977. DmI wall ftnd 
Sbfth 1971. Rao 1972; ftod W ftOser ftod Ry an 
(9901 

(ii) Among different IftndowiuD| vfttftgonu. 
*11 the <utM recorded varying degre«8 of 
decline in (he nuoierical atrength of large 
boldingft and area owned by them. dtedeelioe 
waa. however, cmne [Htmounced duriog 
I960i in comparuoB to 1950a aod 1970e 
This could perhape he aachbed lo the 
enactment and implementation of ceiling 
lawn during 1960« in eompariaon lo 1950 k 
when moNi uf the ttaiea did not have <ucb 
laws. AppreherKl ing the conTiacaiion of land, 
many of the landownm during 1960x 
dUpoecd of the IT land to their tenaou and 
renorted lo ben ami Iranafen unlike in the 
I950)( when an unprecedented avicunn of 
lenania i * alleged to have taken ^ace [ Kbutfu 
I95K; Dandekar 1962) in theguiieofaelf- 
culuvatiem on ‘<a‘ and 'khudkasl* land.' 
During t970a. on (he other hand, the 
landlords might have preferrtd to retain (heir 
land in view of the loeffective unplonentaboo 
of the ceiling liwsofpbue I (before 1972). 

(iii) Insofar as the holdings at the bottom 
of landownenhip hierarchy, ^ay. sub* 
marginal (0 01 ^ 99 acre) were concenied, 
their numerical strength ex pended by a fe irly 
big pfttportion especially during 1950s, In 
comparison to the proliferation in their 
numheri. the proportion of area owned by 
them did not increase beyond insign iHcant 
marginx in any of the stales excepi Kerala. 
Assam and West Bengal 

(iv) Tbe changes in tbe distrihuiion of 
different categories of holdings and area 
owned by them ovei periods 1955*54 and 
19R2. tbuK. largely hcneflied medium, small 
and marginal boldjngt A slate by state 
anaJyii is reveals that margi nal (1 *2.49 acres) 
and small (2.50^ .90 acres) hokJmgs gained 
suhiiantially in the states of Bihar. As^am. 
Jammu and Kashmir. Kerala. Onssa. Tamil 
Nadu, Uiiar Pradesh and West Bengal A 
closer perusal, however. reveaJs Ifaai even 
among these slates, aside from Assam, Kerala 
and Jammu and Kashmir, medium holdings 
(5 • 14.99 acres) have errM^ed companb vely 
better off. It comes out ftom die fact that 
decline in ibe pruportion of hucb holdings 
in all these slates was much h igher compared 
to (hat of area. In (heremaimng states, namely. 
Andhra Pradesh. Oujarai. Karnataka. 
Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra. Punjab and 
Haryana and Rajaathao, medium boldinga 
cuiuolidaled (heir poaitton continuously, 
some gams accruing lo small and marginal 
boldin g« notwithstandin g. In brief, over (he 
period 1955'S4 to I9fi2. medium holdings 
emerged muc h strongerin conparisoo to the 
other caiegorie# of holdings. 

Despite (be above noted changes, glaring 
ioequalitieiin die land distribution cooonue 


' Tmu 3! Tatwe w iw Siwift c« An* Ov» er Vamoin CAiBoonn cn Heunwaua IN 

RiaalImia: MAK*9T*m, 1953-54 to I9t2 


Suaae 

Ym 

SbueofRonciQ 

SbsrecfHjddk 


SbaiecdTce 




40 Per 

SO Per 

4tyK 

50*00 

20ta 

tOPw 

SPer 

IPer 



cm 

CMS 

PerCMtPwCw 

Cm 

Ceat 

Con 

Cem 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

9 

10 

AeAraPtadeeb 

1953*54 

I.Q2 

1.09 

1632 

1626 

9266 

6541 

49.92 

24 A5 


1961-62 

0.70 

1.94 

I9J9 

1945 

7941 

61.14 

44.02 

19.15 


1971*72 

1.09 

3.09 

23.49 

21.49 

7S43 

56.16 

39.94 

16.79 


1992 

a57 

2.42 

24.01 

2216 

7542 

56.93 

40.79 

16.72 

A^iaii) 

1453*34 

0.00 

0.79 

26.99 

26.19 

73.02 

5249 

36,09 

16.26 


1961*62 

0.90 

6J0 

37.01 

3141 

62.19 

4)44 

27.31 

7.59 


1971-72 

1.12 

6.66 

3739 

3244 

60.90 

41.57 

26.14 

1.22 


1992 

5.03 

M.45 

41.66 

3SJ4 

53.31 

3641 

24.09 

7.63 

8ibu 

1953*94 

1.25 

3.17 

29.70 

24J9 

72,55 

52.36 

35.35 

14.20 


1961*62 

1.46 

3.39 

25.74 

23.91 

72.90 

51.77 

35.40 

1420 


1971*72 

1.96 

3.76 

27.6) 

2541 

7043 

49.79 

34.02 

12,57 


1992 

1.90 

4.94 

21.77 

2573 

69.33 

50.25 

34.13 

12.31 

OujacM 

1953-54 

ao4 

1.53 

26.7? 

2541 

73.19 

5044 

35.95 

2.20 

1961*62 

0.93 

1.59 

1030 

27 44 

6947 

47.56 

30.96 

10.53 


1971-72 

0.94 

3.62 

2131 

25.90 

7049 

4942 

32.19 

10.44 


1992 

0.51 

3.37 

29.90 

26,01 

7042 

49,29 

31.74 

1042 

JamsMi aad 

1953*54 

4.91 

9.95 

34.51 

29.64 

60.51 

41.19 

26.76 

1.72 

KsNvnr 

1961*62 

9.10 

1)66 

52.51 

10.92 

5542 

36.24 

21.0) 

9.15 


1971*72 

14.59 

20.61 

4135 

35 26 

44.06 

29.30 

19 53 

5.29 


1992 

1.90 

15 79 

17,03 

10.14 

USH 

34.31 

22.92 

7,91 

KMiutaka 

1953*54 

a44 

2.96 

26.21 

2)36 

73.79 

54.94 

39.14 

14.26 


1961*62 

1.4) 

5.00 

32.06 

29.49 

6641 

47,19 

31.66 

11.19 


1971*72 

1.60 

5.27 

31.99 

2141 

6653 

47.59 

3107 

12.06 


1992 

092 

407 

10.07 

26.92 

69.01 

50 31 

34.13 

12 42 

Kcmte 

1955*54 

3.49 

7.no 

1531 

11.10 

91 30 

6692 

5174 

26.71 


1961*62 

9.93 

il 14 

11.26 

ia95 

77 91 

61.69 

46 64 

2)46 


1971*72 

7.21 

1019 

20.91 

17.91 

71.94 

54.77 

19.P 

14 IN 


1912 

9.29 

12 29 

19,12 

15 12 

7249 

5139 

17 45 

14 01 

Madhya Pradevh 

I95V54 

0.45 

296 

29.00 

25 49 

71,55 

52)6 

36.39 

II W 

1961*62 

2.99 

711 

32.75 

39.51 

64 36 

4466 

29 69 

11 14 


1971*72 

3.25 

7.91 

34.06 

29.33 

63.69 

43.60 

29.19 

1014 


1912 

1.91 

5.99 

35.13 

31.16 

62 96 

4661 

31 09 

11.39 

Mafuwaibtn 

1953*54 

0.12 

1 91 

24.94 

23.11 

74 94 

55 27 

J8.95 

II 91 


1961*62 

0.41 

2,72 

27.79 

25 4? 

7191 

50 12 

U.I8 

10.25 


1971*72 

111 

4.21 

3004 

26.94 

61.95 

49 55 

11.9) 

1121 


1912 

0.24 

2.61 

27.79 

25 40 

7107 

5| 06 

14 19 

1191 

Oitna 

1953*54 

1.57 

4.50 

29.72 

25.79 

6971 

5041 

35.79 

lino 


1961*62 

1.12 

424 

29.61 

2649 

69.27 

50.10 

14.17 

14 62 


1971*72 

2.39 

7 34 

14.01 

29 a5 

6161 

45.19 

10.56 

11.OK 


I9n 

J23 

905 

36.19 

3016 

60.59 

42.99 

29.57 

11.22 

PuajahaiKl 

1951-54 

N 

0*7 

2249 

2122 

77,11 

56 59 

19.13 

16 26 

Haiyaaa 

1961*62 

N 

0 53 

32.73 

3^19 

67 27 

54 55 
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enMvaboftktewyKorifaeifradoftww 
IBoponfea of bol4&ii|t It dw (op owpid « (ec^wlofj readily faciUtatMl 

dkproportioe Italy Ur|« amount ^Kva. Per (bouiblhe Mid |vka tuppoct 


imtanca, lowardi (hatarly I960i. 4^per 
ceol of boldkp io Andhn Ptndeib. 1.35 per 
cent in Bibar and 6.33 per cent in Pui^ab 
lod Haryana leipectively owned u hkb an 
37,25 percent. 15.34 per cent and40.29per 
cent tba total land: at the all-India level, 
3.9S pcrcentof cbe botdinsi owned w hifb 
at 33.26 per cent of (he area. Viewed ffooi 
4 different aofle, the uKrenely high 
inequalitiea in (be diithbution of land an 
evident from the feet that the area owned 
by the lop 1 percent of the boldinga aeroea 
the atatei varied helwtco 7.91 per cent in 
Jammu and Kaahmir and 16.7i( per cent in 
Andbn Pndeah; at (be national level it wai 
14.35 per cent. 

It. however, needi to be underlined that 
(he dudibution of ownership holdingi only 
teiln the dr/tfre potition. In poor agrarien 
economieii, where the instituUoo of tenancy 
it mitre pronounced, Ihe dt facto poaiiion 
M better indicated by the disuibution of 
hounehold operational holdings. Accord* 
ingly, changes in the distribution of 
household operationil holdings indicate not 
only the acceas to restHircea of different 
categories of households but also reKrir 
panhus. their share in the gains from 
agriculiural development. It is. tberefcee, 
extremely impnrtMitto examine tbe tecnpnrel 
changed in the distribution of operaijunal 
holdings. 

ni 

HouMhold OperatWiuU Holdinip 

Table 5 provides an overview of the 
changes m the concentration of botiseboUl 
operational lioldings measured in terms 
of gini coefficients both including 
and excluding households operating no 
land. Tbe following obaervatioiu may be in 
order. 

Tbe conceniratioA of holdings dee lined by 
varying degref,s practically in all tbe staiea 
between 1953and 1961 *62; it «w evident 
from tbe decline in the values of gin; 
eoefficients both including and excluding 
households not operating land. Tbe decline 
in tbe CDOcentration of holdings coatmued 
furtber during 1961*62 to 1971*72. Thh 
stale of agrarian affriira could partly be 
explained in terms of tbe enadment and 
sQ^lamentadoflofcesling and lenancy laws. 
Tbe^od 1971 72tol9S2wasfnai^by 
a noricekiledepcmire from tbe eartiertreods 
inasmuch as tbe values of gini eoeffreients 
both inciudsBg and excluding households 
not operating land increased by varying 
degrees in a majority of the stales. Some of 
the plausible fectora reaponxibk for the 
iocreaie in the concectndon of holdings 
during 1970i could be, i/iter o/m. (be 
reiumption of leaied*oul land for self- 


to tbe agricultural sector, pertidpaiion of 
large firmen in (he lease cnarfceu. and so 
on. 

However, m noled earlier, aince changes 
in the gini raiioi do not tell as at what level 
the conceattatioa has leaded lo grow or 
decline, we computed (be changes in (be 
psecentageof Mta operated by varioui groups 
ofbouseboldisuches I percent. 5 percent. 
19 per eeat and 20 per cent at the top. 30 
per cent and 40 per cent at (be middle, SO 
per eeni and 40 per cent at the bottom. Tbe 
remits are given in Table 6. Tbe (able offers 
tbe following msighis. 

Duringtheperiod 1953-54 10 1961 *62. as 
many ai nine tutm. namely .Aasam. Oujarai, 
Karnataka. Midbya Pradesh. Mabarasbire. 
Punjab and Haryana. Tamil Kadu. Uuar 
Pridesb and West Bengk recorded declines 
of varying degrees b the lop conceninticA 
at differeoi levels along wUh a eoocomiiaM 
increase in (he middle and tbe bottom level 
concentration. Among (he rnmaioing states, 
while tbe level of concenttatMa at different 
levels remained practically unchanged In 
Bibar. Kerala and Onasa. some increase in 
the top conceAtraikm waa in evidence 
in lanuau and Kashmir. During 1961-6110 
1971 *72: Pest, in seven itsica. namely. 
Andlva Pradsah. Bibsr. JaOMnu and Kss hn ir. 
Kerala. Madhya Pradesh, Maharasbira and 
Onssa the decline in the top conceniraHon 
at different kveb was Kcompanied by an 
increase of vatying degteea in tbe middle 
level concentraiioe. Second, while in Uttar 
Pradesh lop conceniratioa ai various levels 
increased along wilh decline of varying 
proportions m the honom and niiddk level 
cofMxrttrabon, no neat pattern was tfiscenubk 
JA Kamaiaka. RsjaAhan. Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal TIm decade of 1970s was. 
however, m^ked by an aaeiease in tbe 
sonceatra(ion at top different levels along 
with attesKtant decline to the middle and 
bottom kvel concenvatioa in a m^oniy of 
tbe stales. 

On tbe wbok. dwang 1953*54 to 1961* 
62. cooceotratko of bouseb^ operational 
holdiop, measured by tbe gini coefficients 
including housebidds not operating land, 
did oo( di0er strikingly in a m^ority of the 

statea; Ihe vahiesof gini cocffioecis ronaiaed 
either practically unebaaged or even 
incrcaacd otbfU marginally. However, gcang 
by tbe gini cQefftcieats excluding bosise* 
holds od operating land, tbe cooceotntwn 
of holdings k 1962 wes ooticeaMy lowor 
compared lo 1953*54. 

In tenns of Ihe changes in the proportion 
of are a operated by boueeholdf ai differeM 
levek. it comes out ckaly that edkUe mlddk 
level concentration increAaed in six stsses, 
oaiDely. ArvJhra Pr a de ab . Assam. HaAya 
Pndeah. Orksa. Rsj aiihaD and WonBangaL 
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increase In tbe lop ccaKCAtrstion at various 
kveb vsi discernible in six otban. i e, 
Oujirat. JafflmB and Kssbmir. Mabarasbiia., 
Punjabaod Haryana, Uttar Pridesb and TMidl 
Ns^, Mere significantly. dKproporlkD of 
area operated by tbe boltum 40 per cent 
hcwseholdi lemained pracdcaJ ly unebanged 
in ewsi of the slates exc^t Kerala. 

Insofar as changes in tbe ivoportioft of 
different categories of bouscholde md area 
operated by them are coocerned. Table 7 
thiowi up the following features. 

(i) The proporiioo of bouieholds operaiictt 
no 1 and' * mcreased in all the steles bccwoeo 
1953*54 and 1961 *62 A large part of dui 
increase cell be cxpleined in terms of 
definitiona] chenget in the concept of 
housebold operational boldin g between (be 
6th rDuthd end (be I7tb round l( may be 
recaUed that (he concept of operalionnl 
boidtig in (be focmer round included area 
put (oboth agricultural and non* agricultural 
uses while »tbe Isttcr round it only included 
area put lo agriculture wholly or partly. 
Accordingly, in tbe Slh round many of dtt 
sub-marginal bouscbokli possossing only 
nco*agriculural land were put in (hecett|ory 
of O.Ol 41.99 acre wbereak during the I7tb 
round such households ware designated as 
iboae not operating any land During tbe 
^riod 1961-62 to 1971-72, while (be 
proportiooofbouseholde not operating land 
declined in Assam, KeriliuOrUsa, Rajasthan 
and West Benge] in the rvmeining siatee 
iheimumericel Krengib increased by vaiying 
degrees. The proporiinn of such hcuseboldt 
between 1971*^ and 1962 increased in 
seven slates such as Andhra Pradeab. 
Mebarasbtra. Orissa and Rajasthan and 
declined m the remaining states. 

(ii) The numerical sircngtb of large 
houseb^ds declined continuously bolh in 
terms of tbeir number and acreage operated. 
However, over the period, in (he vein of 
ownersb^t holdings, decline was more 
pronounced during 1960s in comparison to 
1950s and 1970s; during (be latter period 
not only tbe decline in the pro po rtioo of area 
operat^ by large bolding was tempered but 
io four eutes, namely. Assam, Jammu aod 
Kashmir, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, it 
remained pralically unchanged. 

(til) Regarding the brings at tbe bottom 
of faim size ladder, our analysis revuals ihai 
tbeir numerical preponderance increased 
condnuouety in mneiof (he sUlea paiticularty 
since 196] -dZ-The increase in (be proportioo 
of area operated by them wes. however, 
markedly lower except in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Kerala and West Bengal. 
Coosequently. tbe land'man ratio amoag 
tiny btridingk showed a continuous decline 
in most parts of rwai India and in net 
ecoAOcnic terms, tbe vast nujoruy of the 
farm operaters were obliged lo s^ their 
living from an extremely thin land bate; in 
brief, most parts of rural India ^ipeared to 
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6.95 
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48 
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4X8 

1.53 

168' 

100X0 

100X0 


1971-72 

9.74 

4674 

6.45 

21.10 

20.45 

1X65 

2301 

9.01 

398 

0.72 

7.77 

100X0 

100X0 


1982 

17X1 

47.05 

9.42 

17J6 

2091 

11X0 

2X77 

662 

3670 

0X4 

4.20 

100X0 

100X0 

AUiadM 

1955-54 

25.09 

24.11 

1.36 

13.91 

616 

(5.49 

1009 

17X4 

31.14 

7.8 

5X51 

100X0 

100X0 

196162 

1169 

,3X56 

1.59 

15J6 

600 

15.09 

1X40 

17.96 

8X1 

68 

45.50 

100X0 

100X0 


1971-72 

9.64 

35X4 

107 

17.74 

709 

1549 

1667 

1656 

3649 

5.33 

39.04 

100X0 

100.00 


1942 

11.35 

3641 

275 

1X43 

9.47 

1670 

1649 

1401 

8.03 

3.94 

33X6 

100X0 

100.00 


Hous: H * Haiudvildj; A s Aal 

SottKta: I Rtpofl oh l^H^toUtntt (3U ttb nuid 1953-54, NSS ^ 36. 

2 /fopcn OH LMOtoUtugM (4); Stt nu41953'S4, NSS RjbociAo66. 

9 Mtpoft OHScmtAjptetsoifLoiuhoMmir^ l?fc tcmd 196143. NSS lUpon So 144. 
4 iipcr1m5omtA^po<t$ofUo4hoU^.MAn^l97\^7l}^SSfupot^S<^^\5. 
$ STthmoad. 9Q$ Kc|)oiiNo)90. 







b«v» vibMod ^ of tb* 

procen. 

(iv) Id nn Dmi. over tbe period I953>54 to 
I9t2 die cheogee m the distributkn of 
bo^neboM opecitkiori boMinp weal 
jo favour of unaQ, marfisal aod medium 
holdin^i. Ooing Ibrou^h aUie by Mate 
cbaafea, ii cooiea out eleeriy that over the 
period 195^*54 and 1982 lubetaotia] laina 
acenied to mv^inal and imall bouaeholda 
in Aoet of Ok atafea. This, however, cannot 
cclipee a much bolder reality that medium 
houaeholda (5 to 14.99 acres) amerfud 
comparatively better off in tbe lenaa that 
decline in tbe properUon c^Mcb bouaeholda 
wat conaidcnbly hi phar i n mo«i of tbe atatee 
compared to that in area. Tbe ooCeMa 
excepdone ware Jammu and Kaabmir. Kerala 
and Weat Bengal. Despite ebangea in Oie 
diairlbulion of bouiabold operational 
holdinga aa outluiad above, as wiloeaaed la 
raapcct of ownarihip boldinga. vary few 
houHeholds at the top accounted for a 
disproportionately large amount of area 
oparat^. For axample, in tbe early 1980 r. 
1.25 per cent of large bouaeboldi in Bibar 
and t .70 percent in Uttar Pradeab operated 
aabigbas 14.05 par cent and 15.12 per cant 
of tbe total area reapactively. A more or la«e 
similar picture waa i^blain^ in other staiea 
as well The magnitude of inequalities in 
terms of the amount of area operated by the 
lop I par cent of households varied fcom aa 
high as 17 20 per cent in Andhra Pradeab 
to as low as 7.b6 per cent in Jammu and 
Kashmir, at ibe natiiAil level it was 14.44 
per cent. 

IV 

Summing Up 

The major findings emanating from our 
analysts are summarised bulow. 

(i) The concentratioo of ownership 

holdings across tbe slates, measured in 
terms of gini coefTtcienCs including land¬ 
less households, ww markedly lower 
towards tbe eariy 1980s in comparison to 
Iheearty 1950s. varying degrees of increase 
in the values of gini coefficients for a 
majority of states during 1970s not- 
withstanding. However, if one were to filter 
one's impression (brougb tbe ebanges id 
tbe values of gini coefficients excluding 
landless bouaebolds. tbe extent of coo- 
cf unebanged. 

Likewise, tbe cocceofration of household 
opentsonaJ holding measured in terms ci 
gini coefficients including households not 
operating land, stayed by and large, 
unchanged in a majority of the suiaa; the 
concentratioo was bowuver. sigoifkaady 
lower if bouaehoUsBotopenlug land were 
not inoludcd. 

(ii) Regarding changes m tbe concea iration 
of owned land at different levels of 
landowMSthip hierarchy over the period 


\9$yU iDdl9l2.<ivmiilyriereveals dial 
a fairiy notioeable deeliDt in tbe top 
coneentralioe at different kveti aueb as *1 
percent. 5 per cent. lOpcrccotendTOper 
ceet eow the autes wu accompanied by 
a pronounced incrwMt among Ibe middle 40 
per cent to SO per cent aod 50 per cent to 
SO percent households. More importanUy. 
tbe percentage of area owned by tte bottom 
40 po cent of the boueeboldi remained 
practic ally unchanged in e ma^ty of the 
itateaexcqii Assam. Jammu a^ K whmir, 
Kenla. Orissa, end Rajasthan. Ob the other 
band. chaiige.i in the eODCcntration of 
operated land at different levels ceveali 
(a) middle level conceatretion incteaeed by 
varyiagdegrtes in nuelea. nemely. Andtee 
Fredeah. Assam. Madhya Predei^ Oriua. 
RajaslhaB and Weat Bengal: (b) six other 
lUtea. ie. B ihar. ianuau and Ka^mir. Punjab 
and Haryana. Mabaraibtra, Tamil N adu and 
Uttar Pradesh. ccmcentritMocdopenied land 
at top differeni levels became more 
pronounced; (c) m tbe vein of ownerahip 
holding.’tbe proporiion of area operated 1^ 
tbe hot ton 40per cent houeeholds remained 
practkally unebanged in moot of the Metes 
except Kerala 

(ill) Category wise changes in the distrl* 
butioA of ownership bol^gs reveal IhM 
despile a fairly ootkeshle inercere in the 
proportion of landless households during 
1 9?0 r in BKMt of the statea. Ihetr numerica] 
iireoglb during the early l9S0t was 
considerably lower c o mp are d to the early 
195<b Aa^ the laodownini categories, 
tbe predomnaoce of large beldlap (15 scree 
and above) declined sigoiTicantly both in 
terms of their oumhen and acreage owned. 


TbebnaiigMltbebottem. t^i.aabttarglMl 
hoUmp (0.01 -0.99 acre), witnessed nfabiy 
signiffcant increase; bowevv. inconpMbod 
to an increase in Ibeir nusiben. the eccredOD 
to their area owned was mariwdty lower. In 
net terms, prectically ia all ffae states, aside 
Assam. Jammu and Kashmir and Kenla, 
medium holdings (5>14.99 acres) emerged 
comparatively better off. despite aubstaatiai 
gains wbkb accrued to marginei (1-2.49 
acres) and small holdmge (2.504.99 acrea) 
in some stales, most noi^iy, Bihar. Orisaa. 
Tamil Nadu. Uttar PrMesh and WretBangeL 
A more or less Bunilar pattern was dUccreible 
in respect of changes In tbe ptoporiioD ci 
diffoMicaasgmies of bousebold opreadnrKi 
holdings and area operated by them. 
example, while the impofunce of large 
holdings declined both in terms of their 
number and acreage operated tbe boldinga 
at Ibe bottom, i e. sub-marginal boldinga, 
witnessed a remarkable proliferatioQ 
especially since 1961-62; ibe pinportion of 
area operated by these boldinga. however, 
record negligible increase in all tbe statea 
except Aaaam, Kerala and West Bengal. 
However, as witnessed incaieofownenhip 
holdings, aimoai in all the states except 
lemma and Kashmir and Kerala, medium 
households consolidated their poeitioD 
coalinuoualy. Fairiy noticeable grine also 
accived to small and marginal bold lugs in 
some states particulariy. Assam. Bihar. 
Oiisin. Tamil Nadu. U Bar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. In sum. tbe evidence thrown up by 
NSS data clearly shows that tbe lion' s share 
of the area owDed/bpenied abed by tbe 
boldinga et die top has largely come to stay 
with medium holdings. 


Tamv 4:<'HANciM)CcMatt*Anc*4crHousBttnOtmATMNAi.HoLDniosiM 
RiaaiImu: ftlucaSTATix. 1992-54 fo 1912 


States 

GiaiOMTictau ladedieg 

GiBi Cotffieiew Bxdudlag 


llmsrtwUs Nm OiMNBnas 

LUgd 

Houaabotda Not OeersOBX Land . 


1953-54 1961-62 1971.72 

1982 

1953-54 1961-62 1971-72 

1912 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Pradoh 

0.8632 

0,7731 

0.7460 

0.7S97 

07S39 

0.6344 

0.6021 

0.5964 

AMsm 

0J7I5 

0.66*7 

65824 

0.5810 

0.5490 

63802 

64169 

0.S169 

Bibw 

0.6613 

0.6620 

0.6429 

0.6672 

66417 

65682 

0 5495 

0.5935 

OtUSM 

a6997 

0.6767 

0.6944 

0.7212 

04124 

65667 

0.5289 

0.5634 

lanuae end Retomif 

0.4921 

0.4881 

64219 

0.5206 

0.4539 

0.4251 

0.3189 

64967 

Kanataka 

a6950 

0.6645 

66667 

0.6965 

66560 

0.5579 

0.5254 

0.5841 

Karala 

a7234 

0.7079 

66533 

66490 

66629 

66492 

0.6074 

65967 

MidbyaPiwM) 

0.6119 

0.^ 

0.6082 

0.6439 

66159 

0.5378 

0.5282 

0.5310 


a7i5i 

0.7007 

66114 

0.7469 

0.6443 

0.5941 

0.5412 

65685 

OnsM 

OA526 

0.7975 

66249 

0.6443 

66366 

0.6997 

0.4990 

0.5074 

Fsajahand Hatyaas 

0.7004 

0.7159 

67438 

6T799 

65713 

65336 

0.4401 

0.6631 

Ra^atei 

0.7151 

66143 

0.5954 

66271 

66443 

0 5625 

0.5610 

0.5748 

Tamil NMu 

0.7242 

0.7319 

67175 

67641 

67171 

65527 

69134 

66241 

UswPcwtoto 

0.6138 

0.5997 

66129 

66416 

65929 

0.S040 

64819 

65520 

WreiBmgM 

0.6493 

0.6436 

0.6419 

0^91 

66461 

64611 

64815 

0.5708 

AB-Udm 

a7i7t 

67454 

0,6957 

67218 

66833 

66619 

65833 

66237 


Soureer. I Rspen «• fnaritotfagi (4X 8U> reund 1955*54. NSS JUpctft No 66. 

2 JIapertM IwMkddinrr. (S); Itti reued t953-K NSS Repen Nu 74. 

9 ttspew m Stmt I7th round 196142. NSS RapoO No 144. 

4 Hrpert enSdear Averts 2MirTMad 1971 •72. NSS Rapcit No 219. 

9 fffpeWMfWwUivsPhmniuad. NSS Report No 291. 
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<iv) Tbfl ftbove Qole4 eb«B|et to to* 
dismb«ttoB of owponbip/operoliMiftl 
boldiags notwito>Undin|, toe^>» 

liU«i coniiMM (o loom tarte. For example^ 
towards (be early I980f,tbe amount of area 
owned by tbe top 1 per caet boldiot^ 
v«kd frofnl&TSpercootiDABdbra^^oeli 
to 7.91 per cent in Jammu and Kaihmir. 
while (be area operaled ranged from 17.20 
percent to? S6 per cant, at (he national level 

(be areaownad lud operated by lhaae boldiBt* 
waa 14.35 per can! and 14.44 per cent 
MpacUvely. 


V 

ImpHcatioH for Lo«l Roibnu 

The preceding analyiie ihowa: (i)deepite 
vary ingdegreeK of decline in (be proportion 
of area owoed/operated by (be boua^told* 
ai tbe top of ibe landownmbip bierarcby. 
glaring inequalitiea continue to pcn»iai. 
(iOpncbcaUy in all tbc statea land con* 
ceniraUoA hae beconk more pronounced at 
(ba nuddia level. (ui) e pnponderant mejunty 
of rural houaeboldt at the bottom of 
laodownerebip hierarchy hae remained, by 
and large, unaffected In the poices* of land 
diatribution. It i» againa( thia background 
tbatland ref9Rn meaaurea contiiUM tommain 
an unpofiant policy intervention area. 

Iniofar aa (be implementation of land 
ceiling lawi u concerned. Tablefl (hrowaup 
the flnouot of land that would become furphie 
under the exiaing and propoeed ceiUngaand 
dw range of average aize of boldinga in 
different ataten coTMjiUOl to the dia^hutiun 
of eurplua 1 and among the I andkaa and near* 
landleai bouaehedda. Aiauming (bat (be 
propoacd ceilmga are politically and 
admtniitratively puabed through and luqilua 
lend dUtributed among (he targetbouaeholdt. 
columni 12.13.14aAd iSoftfaetabiereveal 
that auch aaeiterciae aball lead to exOemelv 
amaU boldinga The implementation of radical 
land ceiling lawa. therefore, needi to be 
accompanied by action on many inatitotiooal 
fronta aucb as promoting tome kind of co* 
operatjoa among extremely small and non- 
viable boldingi. (be provision of 
complenuntary ii^uis tike seed, fertilisers, 
cheap and adequate ciediL promotion of 
agrtculuite related cntetprUcs like dairy, 
paeiculture. etc. and so on to make aucb 
boklinga economically viable and enable 

tbcin to cross tbc poverty line. Unless action 
is mounted on all ibeae fronts, (he 
adiacnminale imphinentitioncf ceiiiflg lam 
may not yield the desired results, not only 
that, (be imptemenlalicfi of such radical 
landdistnbutionpolky may also not make 
any worthwhile dent on rural poverty 
[Minbas 1971. pp 112-13; Daedekar and 
Rath 1971, pp 94*95) On the cootrvy. in 
the procasa. agricultural pfoduetkm may ba 
affected adversely. 

Perhaps, an altenative lo radical land 
ceiling laws, keeping regaid for (i) ibe 


hoa: Majoa 1953*54 to 1912 


Scaiee Yaw Sh«e^ Sbttacd SbveofTop 


Boikw hMAe (I^Cem) 




40 

50 

40 to 10 50 to 10 

20 

10 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

9 

10 

AataPMesb 

1953*54 

0.23 

1.04 

1944 

17.73 

9123 

63.77 

47.11 

19.91 


19dl-«3 

ao4 

0.97 

2009 

19.16 

7927 

6124 

44.16 

17.» 


1971-72 

ai9 

1.93 

22.96 

2122 

7625 

57.56 

4172 

17.4 


1912 

• 

179 

21.92 

21.14 

7901 

59.93 

41.94 

1721 

Asm 

1953*54 

5.19 

1164 

36.66 

2920 

51.16 

4121 

21.90 

152: 


t96l*6Z 

0J6 

5.23 

4140 

36.93 

57.94 

3645 

2340 

7.11 


1971*72 

X67 

7.97 

41.79 

36.49 

5544 

33,97 

2127 

7.3' 


1912 

350 

1.95 

39.62 

33.17 

57.19 

39.33 

25.17 

1.61 

Bibsr 

1953 54 

1.99 

5.10 

29.79 

2647 

6943 

49.19 

31,74 

111^ 


1961-62 

2.07 

5.71 

3149 

26.15 

67.44 

4945 

3321 

11« 


1971*72 

2.25 

5.72 

3120 

29.15 

65.13 

45.75 

3165 

113: 


1992 

1.25 

425 

31.46 

27.00 

6729 

49.43 

3173 

I14i 

GtaaM 

1953*54 

0.40 

LS2 

2106 

25.94 

7144 

41.30 

33.34 

1S> 

1961-62 

1.05 

616 

31.42 

24.31 

6743 

4603 

29.55 

65i 


1971*72 

0.61 

3.29 

2944 

2597 

7175 

49.90 

3244 

10.41 


1992 

009 

1.93 


2445 

73.72 

5194 

34.77 

1l7i 

J mw md Kadmr 

1953*54 

173 

1444 

4125 

35.14 

5102 

3040 

1921 

21 


1961*62 

1002 

15.77 

37.35 

3160 

5243 

34.39 

2127 

67< 


1971-72 

4.15 

1190 

4945 

4040 

4640 

29.91 

19.42 

5.1 


1992 

6.99 

14.35 

19.U 

3142 

5323 

34.72 

23.90 

7.6 

Kanusafca 

1953*54 

IJ3 

443 

27.90 

24.90 

7027 

51.13 

35 06 

117 


1961*62 

1.44 

513 

31*35 

2746 

6721 

47.15 

3140 

9 7; 


1971*72 

1 56 

5.11 

3113 

2724 

6741 

47.91 

31.96 

M.5 


1992 

050 

149 

29.14 

26.16 

7046 

5111 

35.42 

129: 

Kmla 

1953*54 

1 90 

3.50 

2100 

20.30 

76.20 

5913 

4268 

17.51 


1961*62 

161 

3.03 

2257 

21.15 

75.12 

55.14 

4121 

174 


1971*72 

1.12 

3.34 

2636 

24.U 

71.12 

51.74 

37.97 

14.2 


1992 

390 

5-33 

2172 

2029 

74.39 

55.19 

3721 

14.4. 

Madhya Pr^Mh 

1953*54 

192 

394 

3071 

2776 

6940 

41.86 

35 99 

Il7i 

1961-62 

3.34 

779 

3319 

2943 

6279 

4145 

29 71 

111 


1971*72 

3.97 

996 

34.16 

2926 

61.97 

4163 

n9i 

9 7: 


1992 

1.70 

.1.19 

3149 

29JO 

64.11 

44.31 

29 40 

10.8< 

MsbaraiMra 

1953*54 

052 

290 

2640 

2442 

72.99 

52 9? 

3822 

102! 


1961*62 

0.62 

3.16 

27.97 

25.43 

71.41 

5000 

3447 

9.69 


1971*72 

196 

4.00 

30.13 

26.99 

6901 

4941 

31.37 

1191 


1992 

• 

0.32 

22.67 

23.50 

77 33 

54.61 

36.44 

1191 

OlHM 

1953*54 

1 99 

5.59 

11.43 

27.13 

6651 

4755 

12 79 

11 4* 


1961*62 

14 

436 

31.33 

27,79 

6725 

4799 

32.97 

U3( 


1971*72 

224 

6.96 

35.51 

3019 

62 25 

4343 

29 53 

los: 


1992 

1 07 

4.97 

35 64 

31.74 

63.29 

4429 

30.49 

U4I 

Puaub and Haryana 1951*54 


145 

30.51 

2905 

69.49 

49.39 

3119 

nx 


1961-62 

004 

0.72 

2901 

n35 

71.91 

4967 

3173 

11.5: 


1971*72 



24.64 

2444 

7546 

5113 

32.80 

ll.9( 


1992 

(Ul 

047 

19.90 

1944 

9029 

56.24 

37.07 

12. i: 

R^asmra 

1953*54 

4.03 

7.96 

29.52 

25.59 

66.45 

4949 

3115 

6.4: 


1961-62 

5.59 

9.92 

30.19 

25.94 

6424 

45.9S 

38.97 

7.4: 


1971-72 

6.47 

1179 

3047 

2626 

6195 

44.19 

31.44 

11,01 


1992 

4.11 

1.29 

31J6 

27.69 

64.03 

5541 

32.08 

11.1 

TaaalMi 

1953-54 

191 

1.99 

24.40 

2349 

7443 

5501 

39 50 

I7.i: 


1961-62 

101 

115 

26.69 

2644 

7341 

5320 

36.16 

13.71 


1971-72 

A 

1.31 

2743 

2642 

7247 

5147 

36.07 

19.24 


1992 

V 

A 

1947 

1947 

10.43 

5742 

4154 

i5.r 

UawPodedi 

1953*54 

3.11 

923 

33 76 

2944 

6223 

43.96 

29.51 

104: 


1961*62 

4.4S 

9.63 

4045 

35.90 

5447 

31J2 

2652 

114! 


1971*72 

3.03 

7.91 

34JI 

3003 

6116 

42.72 

29.10 

1124 


1992 

220 

5.96 

3137 

29.71 

6523 

45.72 

30.13 

>14: 

West Bengal 

195354 

1.61 

456 

31.66 

2S.7t 

66.73 

45.98 

3123 

14.9! 


1961-62 

146 

4.10 

36.17 

3243 

6347 

42.94 

27.63 

8.9< 


1971-72 

176 

3.99 

36.92 

3349 

6144 

4197 

27-75 

8.9: 


1992 

3J1 

4.93 

26.70 

25 J9 

69.79 

47.01 

3172 

9.9! 

Afi*ledM 

1953*54 

199 

343 

35.16 

2241 

73.96 

5529 

39.40 

t52: 


1961*62 

192 

3.T7 

26.70 

23.95 

7239 

53J3 

3729 

1521 


1971*72 

lai 

4.15 

2740 

2446 

7129 

52.34 

3622 

14.9! 


1992 

139 

144 

2540 

23.44 

74.12 

54.59 

39.14 

144 


Sovetr 1 ilepertM fmiMdms<4); hb ranad 1953-54. NSS MnK No M, 

2 an £.swffflMis|e 0y, tfe wwad 1953*54, WSS R^ew No74. 

3 Jl^er* oa Sem A^teu I7ft round 1941-62, N53 Rspim No 144. 

4 Ittb rand 1971-72, NSS No 2tl 

5 SvpeftealWkdsfcngfO); 3?^ rauad. NSS Rywt No 331 
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-IMHk 

loot 

Al 



OiMMki 

.JtaHl 


JteM 




JLm 


-HPUMbDldi 



NoLi^ 

H 

A 

K 

A 

H 

A 

H 

A 

H 

A 

14 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

75 

AMtePn^A 

1953.54 

ISSI 

36.19 

1.33 

13J4 

4.97 

11.79 

920 

1521 

2722 

7.46 

5669 

""lOOOO 

100.0 


1961.62 

37,95 

ai2 

091 

;5.I9 

5.99 

11.14 

9.4? 

1541 

3012 

7.22 

52.94 

100.00 

ICOO 


1971-72 

36J15 

1322 

1.79 
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prevtUiAifOae-pditiM-Mo^QOUC>wrtn|i 'Opartki B«|i' will p> * kai wty is Aia^efmtmn otocOfesMimpCMKe 
vtereitUneiiherpoUtic&UyeKpediMtiior •*«|t*t*«w*ifcf****^M |q of frtpwmf and 

•dmiojatrati vely ea^ (o pu^ k»«r«r (be agrieiBbaitproductwiL'' WUk not |aoig Crapnentation of b^inp u cMuoUdadoo. 

laDd catlings and (ii) tttc successful Kerala into deuUs of 'Opcnikw Buga* especially >Uibougb tbc extrema imponanca of (bis 
■AdWc«tB<M>|almcddsof(eaaneyrefbnaa. fla grms ff iii naifiilissft i> (rf'lM im fa iarw t ** measure has been reiterated almost 
ImiodMrigQfoasinplBmeotiSioiiofteoaaey it is eaasnUal (o eiBpbaaise (bat even widi religiously plan aA« plan, yet in tenns of 
legislaboos to make a dent on iba glanng ismafl degree ofpolitkalcomiiuBnant and actual acblevemanit. tbe programme is a 

loaqualitias m (be diatribution of land as sdmmtitraUva willingBWi. numerous great disappointment except in tbe green 

well as rural poverty. laased-io area la lonpbnles in tbe (eoaocy kgislatios can be revobtioo suiee of Punjab. Haryana and 
estimated u> be around 19.35.000 beeurts plugged with great ben^tt for Ibe weaker weaicra Uttar Pradesb and to some extent 

of wbicb 62,55.000 beclares (70 per ecat) sections. Paitbasaratky bas coovincingly ioOrusalttslndeedapi^ifaalconaolidaticii 

is Kcountfid far by small and marginal demuosirmted that net •cooamk gams of of holdings bas yet not covered more than 

bouseboldsincluding laodless. Allowing for marginal and small (enanta could hse by ooe-ibird of India’s cultivable area. Hie 

the amount of area leased^ui by small aod substantial margins even by enforciag tbe blessuigi of consolidation in hastening the 

marginal bousebolds. the net area leased* laws regarding the maximum rent to be spread of new agricuhura] technology in 

in by tbe small and marginal farmers charged from tbe tenants [Panba^eraiby op l^jab bas been veiy well documented 

including landleit bousebolds is 42,53.000 eii, p A*36]. It also needs to be underlined IChadha 1946). 

hectares fParlbasirathy 1991. pA*32] which that tbc unplemeatatioA of tenancy laws One of the most serious btxidicaps in 

is mora than the amount of lend declared docs notpme pobueal difficulties •« severe carrytag out consolidation of holdings it 

surplus so far (column 6, Table 8). Ibe as in (be case of ceilings oo lirndboklings. ibc absence uf updated Ian J records al (be 

tenancy laws, tbmfore. should be t igorously More imparuaUy. not ceily will tbc ngosoui grits roots level. Most nuiori ou t ly. large 

aod ji^iciously enforced and oweerthip implemeatition of tenancy laws lead to an partt of eastern India have no land records, 

rights conferred on tenants increase in agncaUural production without In this context, a number of useful 

Even tbe less radical seboe, i a. the advertely affecting genuioely large suggestions were listed in the agenda notes 

registralion of tenaoii coupled with productive holdings, il wiU also moderate for ibe June 1990 chief minister^’ 

resCncling tbe landowners' right to resume the glaringinequaJUies indMdi^tribulJooof conlerence which need to be implemenled 

land for se]f*culuv«(ioA on the patiem of land to a great cximl seriously. Happily, the importanee of 

TAiibB. PauiMrCsii uko. BmiMAntarSuan lel.Mmoma R xisiim ,Ma>Ptorog*pCfcaiwos. DioattimaNCfSoanuNl^NOAHOKi l.ANuia<,s and 

NfeAa*LM<Pina» H'W^sfouis Aim Kbsmitakt A viaAoa Sea oi l>«ri«uHir Hcumin Mooa Statv^ 

Swas nwum Cwhags AnreUedafad EsomWed ginius Land* Ringeef Avenge Si se of 

(Hncti) SwphHi (OOOHnculonttie leas Hokbags uader 

iOOOHertsns) Baaiauf NSS Data sad Diftaieai Siiuatiuns 

... . wimpaillfip' NLL 
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Noltr. (0 While esUBatiagilK surplus land under AflcreiMleveli of cetbtgs. ajkwaacoccaild lot be made foe sea uaderimgMjOD and for vanous 
aefnpuoassSowaduadertlieaistiageeiliaglaw^ SoftectfiaB^csaRBdiarveoaly. FDccakulmaglheavaageaeeitfbi^agB, (heacea 
eumaUy owead by anar laadlssi hoMSstwWs is also tabea laio aecuuni. 

(ii) Suiplu* land avsitable under Ibe eusuag is rstiawsd by takne tbe tv trafc cd lower and upper biiut pseactibed fornaimgsied land. 

However, n the case of Kmasaka. Madhya Padesh. MahamNm. Pmjab. Rajssthsi and Tanul Nadu. 20.25 he«s is taken as tbe caliag level 
iiMsnuidi as ii IS die hi^iew fina sue im to which data an f*—la NS5 iquii oa owsaiAp hDUiags. 
lui) la nspaci of Madhya Pndasb aid MsbirialitA.MaLneiiag be asssapa baaed boUiag up to 0.50 banuadaraiiuiitiQa lllandtVsonrwrphii 
laad II left Likewue. la Bjiahhaa if d» asojaum use a nciuiiny in 1.00 haet, suipbis laid is Mt uader all uniauena. 

S/otirrtr (i) Rfurea in coJuibm 2.3.4,5 aad 6 are takaa froai D Saadycp ^i y ^ . ‘Land Ref emu u India: At Analyals’. EcMomt nd^ucat WteUy, 
Vol XXL No* 25*36. pA*SS. 

(ii) Bfuras in cobaan 11 am tafcaa from Rspeet m Owao ol ap Hobbags. No 330. Naar Imdlas* aia Qwaabnviag laad OObectare. 
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ti^dMd bM ticofaM 

*1 l^ol of pobcy-n«k«r*. 

lo tbo oltUOAM ftBAfyfU. boWO V CTi W 
«odunB| nUiliOQ l» levMO ttwdepeodMce 
of nffii popMUttop 00 Uod bee, totof by 
tbe kuiUneal 6 Xpen«iic«. u dK «xpiiMOO 
of noD'tfncdti^ icdvttiN lad indiui 
«htfl of nmJ wofkfcne tan atnenbm 
IntuDucb w (be toiduoMUl ebaaft la 
ntfml eocietiek eaieoelM pnmftnJy fran 
tbe development of their i^cultiire. 
eirmeo refenu have e fundemeoul role 
topUy 

Nolci 

(Tbe nttbor le fnufoJ (o 0 K Oedhe foe 
fnminrn ~n ruliffrttifi ifihtrifirt Tbeuuiel 
di^dAiiDott apply) 

1 Receat tbeoneu of «pu feudaim have 
SM(bt to otpUie tbe taeteolo(ic4 bacK 
wtfdiaee of die poor afniun e co o o iM e e le 
Irani of die widc^ireed ptevahrace of fte 
iBilituboe uf CaaBcy» la paitieular than 
(Baaocy it uMjueUiofi wiifa ibe eaploi n aoo 
QtusaawitUieiiiar itlaicdecaAtiiatf labour 
maAatv See Bhadun 1973. Prai^ 1973, 
1974, Quadra 1974 

2 While (be overall impact of Mwafncuburjl 
leebooloiy oa rmptoymeat temaiae aaoot 
puiDi the uiu of IIYV aad feriiUeer le 
mpoited to ba enploymeBt aufiiMOtjaf 
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lie Ccmtext of Irrigation Uncertainty 


Role of the Leading Input in Shaping Institutions 


D Nhraj'aaa 

KSfi%k 


amhon' analysis ofdosa cotUcted from village surveys in tCanyakumari district in TamU Nadu shows that 
both the incidence and form of tenancy are governed bv the irrigasion situation and the changes in U. Irrigation 
uncertainty leads to a lower inridenre of tenancy and the form itself changes in the direction of sharecropping, tn 
understanding the terms of contract in the land market, a unified treatment of the land and labour markets is helpful. 
But its application is limited to the case when the crop cultivated is a subsistence crop. Such unified treatment is not 
essential for the understanding of land contracts when the crop cultivated is a cash crop. 


1 

IntroductloB 

THEpixt three decodenhave witneMod the 
growth of i voiuroifunsx liiertlure on 
lenancy aiuJ reUied iiwtiiuiiiMu. ProMem> 
of re lourec uxe e(Ti(;ieocy. role of m irkef ». 
inter* linkage h he(wcei\ markets and Ibe 
emergence of inst itu lions have all emerged 
iw major issue*.' However, an aspect that 
ha* nol received aJeciuate attention in the 
past relalp* to ihe role of irrigation in 
relaUon lotenancy. Part of thereoson covM 
\x the fact lhat in east Aaian and western 
Europe rixilcal* (to which i* related a lot 
Ci( work on tenancy) there i* no moisture 
cDJiNiraint and ibcrefore irrigation doe* rmt 
have the *tatusof aleadiog input. However, 
in south Alia the incidence and form of 
tenancy are influenced hy rainfall and 
imgalion. Though past studies have 
reeugnised ihe relevance of it. moKlIy it has 
been taken a* one of ibe explanatory 
vuriablc* in regie as l«>rw.’ *nie!^c xtudk* 
though inUTVMiing are far from adequate 
in bringing out the process through which 
irri go lion shape a Uic wc«king of land lease 
maiket 

Another issue that has vexed researcher* 
IX the evolution (if in*litudoAs. A recent 
nummary Ky Bardhan hnngs oui the state 
of confusion; 

The Man ill, C1>AWH/ and imperfect 
itttoimation throrikia are all t*(|ua)ly 
murky on tbe meehant«m through which 
new iastiiuiions and properly rights 
emerge. All three seta of theory, ia 
explaining historical iianaitioB, show bow 
new iBSiiruuun* will serve the interests 
of econooijc progress and old instiiutioas 
arc a hindrance and are 'ripe* for a 
change*—but as if ripei^ic u all: aa if 
there is no need to specify a predict* 
able model of the process of change 
IBardhan I9S9; 6], 

Rspec jally impoftant m the cmext of south 
Aiia is the evolution of leaancv in a situation 
of irTigatioA uncertainty, 


In a recent development a stfoog maciion 
has coroe about to the ircaaneni of tenancy 
independently iifthclabouf market. Hay ami 
and Olsuka pul it ihus: **aeparate analysis 
of land aiHl labour contracts have resulted 
in much ibeotelical confusion as well as 
questionable loterprviaticAs of empirical 
data especially those drawing anference* 
about relative efficiency of alternative 
contracts'* [Hsyami and Otsuka 199); 21 
and argue for a uaiHed treatment. In their 
enihusiasm they fail to set out tbe limits 
of unified tfeaunent. Unified (realment 
cannot he a general requitamerM; it may be 
relevant under specific conditions. 

This paper seeks to address these tliree 
issues in ao inter coonecieJ way.Tlie paper 
begins by *ctUng ewt the facets of irrigation 
uncertainty in * surface irrigation system 
t>f long standing and then esiablislie* a 
relMionsbip hmsreen the changing imgaikm 
situation ami (he incidence and form of 
tenancy The usefulness of a unified 
treatment in umlcrxunding the various 
dimensions of tenancy in a basically 
suhsistenve paddy cd1livalii« is then 
bn>ugbt out. Ills shown that such a unified 
treatment U not essential for understanding 
tenancy in caxfa crop (banana) cuIn vation. 

The data ftir this study was collected 
from village surveys conducted in 
Kanyakumari district in Tamil Nadu. An 
important feature ol this district i* tbe 
significant variations in the agro*ecological 
cooditionK. 'Hie district bas hifji rainfall 
/ones similar to Kerala. There 1* also a 
large pan of the district resemMing ibe 
conditions in (he semi* arid regions in India, 
The district has a longhisto^of urigativn.* 
Before this century there existed in the 
district an interlinked system of tanka and 
diversion weir* for irrigation. Fnun the 
early pari of this century, there baa been 
gro^ of canal irrigation. During tlierecent 
past the district has been witnessing acute 
scarcity of irrigation water and It bas been 
fell more in Ihe lower reacbea than in the 
upper reMbea, In order to uodrnland bow 
(bechange* in tbe avaiiabiUiy ofirrigatioo 


baa bifluenced the land leaae market we 
undenouk caae studies of four viliagM: 
two from the upper reaches (UR) 
Kotbanallocv (Kn) and Kadukkara (Kd) 
and two from the lower reacbea (LR) 
Pallanvilai iPv) and Azhagappapurm (As). 
To collect tbe data, i lisdng of all the 
bouseholda was carried out, followed by 
(he identificalioBoftbe tenant housebolds..' 
From them were collcc led d ata on not only 


Taxi a \: Rainku l in Kxmv akuwaii Dumocr 


Ym 

SevM.Year 

Aooiud 

Average (aim) 

DeviWioe 
frun Ibe 
Normal 

1902* im 

IJ6Q.7 

-14.99 

1909.1915 

I12t.3 

-I7.lt 

191^1922 

I5t*1 

«ll.1l 

192M929 

1650.7 

t20.l9 

iqM*l9M 

1520.3 

ft US 

19J7-194) 

1399.5 

*^50 

1944* 1959 

1405.3 

*2.n 

1951*1957 

t300.S 

-4.73 

195M9M 

1434.1 

f503 

19ft5-l97l 

k43R.g 

♦5.31 

l972.tV7g 

1341.1 

-1.73 

1979.19*5 

1173.9 

-1403 

I9Vk19I9 

1109.2 

-11.76 

Omen 

1395.4 

- 


Mote: OeviMum fioin the Bovma] is deTiaed at 
(Seven Year A vemm - <)v<talt Av era ne) 100 
Overall Average 

Sot/rrt: TemI NeJu MeUstiret Ahurerts (van* 
HUS tasuea). Gevartmeiii nf Tamil Nadu. 
Madras. 


Taxi t2: WosafUi Xass A^ A PuacfesrTAofe 
(xYiaiu 


Yew 

Pniupan 

PeniftLiiaiii 

Total 

I9I04I 

52 

60 

56 

1981*12 

75 

131 

97 

1982 13 

79 

70 

75 

1913 84 

53 

66 

58 

1984*85 

71 

71 

78 

1915.86 

75 

77 

75 

I«t6-P 

49 

102 

61 


Semfer: OovenineWHfTiamlNaihi.TasNVNwahc 
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cuiTcot tedtiwy. but ilsoon the leuocy 
butofy* 

TbPpapurUorgmiaed mtoin ppctiocu. 
Spctioa 11 proviclet ft briftf toftlytu o( 
(be qiiftaluoi of rainfftU end foet tD show 
(bit irripiiofl bet luffered lioce the eerly 
1970ft. Section in uiin^ the dftU fruoi 
two UR villftgeft end two LR viUft|eft 
ftitempi to relftie (be ibift from Hxed rest 
to ftbftrecroppiBs (o (be irriffttioo 
QncerUinty in the LR viUftfet. The 
uiefglnetft of « united (reetmeal of 
lend end Iftboiir merkeu ii brought out in 
(be ftecUoo. The vftriouft dimeaejoni of 
fixed refit in pwldy cuitivetioo—vftnfttion 
in rent acroftc (he viUegee, ecrocft plou 
witbio ft villftje. ftcroftft different ftiuU«i< 
of teued so lead, etc—ere gone ioto in 
Seciion IV. Section V lume u> the ten&t 
of teniacy in one of (he UR vilUgep where 
benenft cullivftliOA ii wtdeapreftd While 
Section IIT bringi out (be relev«nce of ft 
unified vefttmeni, Seciion V cleeriy poinle 
to ill limilftdonA. Seciion VI is (be 
coQcIuiion. 

U 

Ruinfall aad IrrlgnUoa 

Kftnytkumfth Jisirict. fftIUng within ft 
low riinfftU tone bu % long bielory of 
iirigftted egriculture Httioricelly. the 
Iftigfttios I yiiein cuncjiied of e nei worb of 
tanici ftnd divers ion-wein. This century 
bfti witneiied ft ugniHcftni chftnge in (be 
cbifftcieditic of (he fty stem; Urge reeervoin 
wcresuperioipoiedonlhcsyslefi). In 1906. 
(be Pecbiptfft dem wes commiuiooed, in 
1956. the Pennchftni dem wet ftdded; ead 
in 1964. (he Cbi(tftX‘Pft(Unftinkftl scheme 
incteftaedtbcstorftgecapftcjty further Wilb 
(be conatrucdon of reservoirs, (be (enks 
bftve gone in(o disuse, tfaeirnu mben h eviog 

< comedown fnim V04S to 1935 to 1,613 
in 1962. 

Turn ing to tbe v ftriet ion* in (he quantum 
of ftonuftl rftinfail duriog the lest 90 
years nr bo, tt m evkleni that ibere bed 
been somewhat ol e cyclical behaviour 
(Table 1) In (ermi of deviations from 
tbe long-run average, (be rainfall was 
deficient by over 15 per cent duriog 
1902 to 1915 This was followed by 10 to 
20 per cent above average rainfall 
during 1916 to 1936, Tbe period 1937 (n 
1978 witnessed near normal rainfall 
followed by over IS per cent deficiency 
beyond 1978 Although fi^ (be argumeDi 
bore all that is needed (he fact (bat 
rainfaJi has been deticieot beyond 1978, 
(be obsciveU paiiern has important 
impliciuons for tbe expansion of area 
undet the imgalion system, efleotivenesi 
of mamienaoce M pcrceived by the ryoU. 
0 IC. For inslaoce, during a reasooftbic 
long period of ekceti rainfall il is very 

< difftcuK to rcftlii pressures for eiunding 


iirigftliobi» or poor malmeBaaco woBld be 
lloasftd ervor. 

Tbe doAcieocy in rainfall baa given rise 
10 loweneUafteof Wats from tbe reservon 
(Table 2). During a period of aeven yeate 
from 198(^81 to 1M6-87. the release of 
water as a perceoiage of yield was dose 
to lOOofily ifioae year (1981-82); during 
(be rem of (be yean (be deRcimicy waa 
betw eefi 22 and 44 par coat of yield. Yield 
is computed on (be bneiiof caicbmeniarea 
of tbe syilem and avenge annual raififall 
in (he caCchotent. (A doteiled aecounl of 
(hecompuiatioA is provided in (faeTechaical 
Appeada of Nah and Narayana (1990).) 

As the quantum of water rekau is not 
known before sowing, the area sown may 
Qoccooedown in anikipaiioo of adefickni 
rainfaU. And aa the water released may not 
be equitably distributed over (be ayacut. 
the defieiftBcy in water release nay not 
direcUy get translated inio a sbortfall in 
(be area harvested (o area sown Further, 
various meihods of allocating water may 
be tried during periods of scarcity aad 
supplementaiy lourcea may be eiploited. 


Iboe n ndkuiem of ibo nxteai of water 
acarcky aiay be bed by CbeteteiHity of oae 
of supplamsBteiy souioes. Tbe dele from 
(be two UR and two LR viUafea showed 
l^t (be use of supplementiiy sources wei 
absent in tbe former two villagns. In the 
LR villages, tbeir use showed a wide 
varUtioa CTebU 3). While in A 2 . in Season 
I. SS percentof the leoaots were using iiieb 
sourees the incidence wes only 29 per ceat 
amoDg tbe ownce culUveiors; but in 
Season H tbe petcen(a|e< were 18 and 25 
recpeetively. In Pv, although (be 
percentagea were higher among owner 
cu|tivaion(l2lo 14) compared to teoanU 
(10), there was not much variation between 
seesons. Tbe con incurred per r^orting 
household elso showed considereble 
varietion between seasons»ecrofts v i Uages 
and between tenaau and owner culcivaiors. 
St may be concluded that Az is tbe more 
seriously affected compared to Pv. 

In sum, even during severe overall 
irrigation deficiency VR villages remain 
unaffected. LR villages get affected with 
varying intenslUei. 


Tasu V. UniAATKH os White Aim pQHM AS SimteOMTAsy Sevacao 



TaaaMi. 

Owner Culuvatcr 


Saswat 

Seem 11 

Seaioel 

Seasoa 11 

Pereaauge ef (aaaais paichMing wstcr As 

S45$ 

18.18 

28.57 

24.49 

Pv 

952 

9.52 ’ 

14 28 

li90 

Average bmua f«r whiebpteBped As 

1200 

1367 

13.46 

1254 

Pv 

• 

te 

• 

• 

Avenge cost laosmd per wpcctiag leaaiir 
oweercdluviier As 

191.66 

258.33 

262.>0 

302 80 

pv 

157.50 

4260 

324.00 

252.40 


Notr. • Caanut be cnnginliBl beouse diverse soatces aad lifting devices have been used, declnc 
DMton. Oil BOt«a, hand punpiag aad low ti/t usiag vessels have beea uiod. So a 
cocapsiiMe uan of meuaure eouM aoc be deemed. Coaputenoos of com an oa a per acre 
basis la rupees 
^barrr. FicSd Surwy. 


Tam 14: TwcmrT’lHnDiiMra amd S a ce ixm>lH I.Aim 


ViJli«e 

teadeftte 

Avenge Site of 

Uwd'Msfi Ratio 



(PWceai) 

Leased-la Lead 

roriheTduk. 1911 




(CaaU) 


(CeaWPanoa) 


Kothaadkior 

33 


44 


21 


KahikfcMB 

31 


136 


43 


Ptuaaviiai 

5 


37 


21 


Ateaigappi|wiiM 

10 


94 


30 


Sotatf Field Sttrvej mid Dtitnr^t Ctnam HoMd Book, 1991 
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' Ks 


Kd 

A2 

Pv 

SO per teat yield 


0 


39 

8 

5 

NoT«m 


0 


0 

2 

7 

Lowerimt 


0 


0 

0 

2 

Fteed lem yidd > real 
Pned nm 


0 


0 

1 

0 

Tobapaid la cadi 


31 


0 

0 

5 

To be and next seasoa 


3 


0 

0 

1 

Toed 


34 


39 

11 

20 


Beniwoue asMl PeMcal Weakly Septenbrn 24 29M 


Inigatta, UMrtatety 

UdTCMIKJ 

In (be liietiture oo leneocy ii u often 
ugoed thatuncCTteiACy *od tbe ueocUted 
riik tivet riee to verioue fonnc of leatacy. 
*nM inue of lenuriel form io relttioo to 
(be specifie iirigetioo UDcerteinty ii Uken 
up in (hii lecCioo. 

Before (eking up edieeuetionof teoucy. 
U UnecMivy (o provide ffocne beck^rouod 
ioforeietioa oo (be villegee bteed on the 
centui lietio g of bouee bold*. Averege I md 
owned per houMhdd (io cenic) U 39, 31. 
77 end 131 in (be four viliegee of Kn. Pv. 
Kd ud Atteapecdvely. ThcpcreeoU|e of 
lendkM bousebolda ii 3. 2S end 7 
reepecdveJy.T^dUvibudofl ofedultoulee 
by occupeUoiu ibowed ihei (be perceotege 
reporting eulUvetion ie 25. 5. 2K end 16 
reepeciively, end tbe percea tege reporti ng 
wage Iftbour U 33. 57. 39 end 20 
reepecdvely. The ctneoi lifting felled to 
cepcure (he pbenomenon of ebeentee 
leseorx. Among the resident ieeeon nooe 
leaxed'in lend in Kn end Pv: one'third end 
one out ol 20 leered *iA land in Kd end Ax 
respectively. (>ti the whole, the vii]«|e« ere 
marked hy cenein similarities aa well aa 
Utfrerences. But in terms of none of (he 
vanehles mentioned *a far cen the UR 
villager he differentieted f^H^ the LR 
villages 

The incidence of tenancy, defined as (he 
percenlege of households leasing in to (be 
tcKaJ. showed significant varieiion across 
(be sample villages. It is fairly bigb in tbe 
(WO UR villages and low in (be two LR 
villages (Table 4). But tbe average size of 
Jeased'in Jand itielt bed little to do with 
the incidence of tenaocy: it varied with (be 
average lind'men relio for the taluk as a 
whole The average size of leased'in land 
varied from 44 cents to 136 cents in (he 
(wo UR villages and from 37 cents to 94 
cents in the two LR villages U is evident 
from (he data (hat wherever there is 
urigation uneertamty the incidence of 
tenancy Is low. 

Tumihg (o tbe form of tenancy of land 
under paddy, in both tbe UK villages all 
(be bouaeboldf reporled futed rent tenancy. 
Between the LR villages, PV reported 39 
percent fixed rent tenancy and 11 per cent 
share tenancy and Ax reported 64 per cest 
share tenancy and the rest under fixed rent. 
If tbe perceniage of households using 
sup^emn lary sources of brigation (Table 
3) is e measure of tbe irrigation u ncertamty 
(ben. the incidence of sbue tenancy is 
related to it. 

In order to collect inf^matioo on tbe 
proceii of change twoqueationj woe ukod 
(o tbe respondents: (i) tbe terma ai^ 
conditioBs of (he initial tenancy ai distinct 
from (be current lenincy; and (ii) in case 


oi acQCe water aeardQiA^oagbt tbe rant 
nda followed. Aa to (i) above, in Pv for 
tbe two teointa (out ^ II) wbo reported 
abare tatUDcy tbe cwreei tanancy was tteir 
initial (nancy. For one of diem (be teouicy 
was leas (ban one-year oM ai tbe (ime of 
(ba siwey, Tbe socopd bas been a tenaai 
for over 70 years aiftd for (be entire duntiun 
tbe share bas been 50 per cenL In Az. of 
tbe 11. eight been meats for less iban 
10 years, and sU ou( of (be eight bad 
becocM lenuts only durieg tbe last five 
yean. 7^ iniiul (eaaney of the eight was 
distributed as (hrec fixed and five sbase. 
Of (be three one has boeome a share (enant 
dunng (be last 10 years, Of the three one 
hes become e share lenaoi during tbe last 
10 years. Of (he three tenanu (out of 11) 
wb^ initial lenanctes ware over 10 years 
old. two were fixed and one (leasing in 
temple land) was share (enaocy. Out^ tbe 
two one bed tecurad share (enaocy io tbe 
cufreet tenancy Overmllibaptcturtisone 
of moving from fixed to share tenancy in 
ibe recent put owing to (be irrigaiioo 
UBCcrtaiMy. Such a movement frea fixed 
to afaare tenancy is iotenae in Az where tbe 
tmgaiiuo uncertainty U also intense. 

Tbe infonnation oo rent rule during 
drought again brings nu( (b« relation 
between irrigation unceriainty and abare 
tenancy As is evident ftom Table 5, tbe 
UR villages reported fairly simple rules. 
In Kn there was no menllon of any change 
io (he rule: if Ibe yield of paddy fell short 
of the rent tha latter was demanded in cash. 
Only in (brec out of 34 cases, (be concession 
of payment during the next season was 
given. In Kd, it was a straight 50 per cent 
of yield io case of drought.* Between the 
two LR villages, to Az it was predomi nantly 
tbe 50 per cent ruk; there were iwocescs 
where do rent was defflanded and in one 
ease Hxed rent bad Io be paid if the 
yield was greater than (be rent. In Pv. 
where irrigaiion uncertainty was not as 
inieQse as in A?, there wereatwgernuoib^ 
of tenants (WTO) reporting no reni or 
lower rent rule in case of drought; hut 
there were an equally large number 
(6f20) reporting (be rent ruk of payment 
incasbafkrtbe harvest or payment during 
tbe next season. It may then be inferred that 
wherever otigalioo uncertainty existed 
(here was a ptvvieo for 50 per cent rent 
in a drought year. As the uacertainty 


iDcreaaod this proviso b the rule 
ifaa rule itself. 

PoilowiAg Table S. it U appropriate U 
discus* an istue wbkb bas attracted a Io 
of auentioo in (he literature, namely, tk 
leDantrenegiiig Iba contract When (be two 
rule bai so many provisions, knowiedgi 
of the actual yield from (he plot bwomn 
abaolutely esscnUal. How does the lessa 
ensure it? In aoswerlag ibis question tb* 
point raised byOtsukaetal. op cit, namely 
a unified Irealinent of land and labou 
cofiMcts, becomes relevant. In all (be foo 
villsgei surveyed, the harvesting am 
(bresbing operations were carried out b; 
gangs of labour and (be wage payments 
in paddy .Tbougb tbe wageruk itself varies 
witbin a village across plots as well ai 
across villages (• detailed diicussioo o 
(bis issue may be found in Nair am 
NarayaAa(l990)) wbai was common in ■! 
(be villages was (be fed lowing: a fiXM 
number of kotlsibs ' of paddy per acre plui 
a abare for every koitab of yield over i 
certain minimum bad (o be paid as wages 
Such a wage rule ensured two things: (1 
yield is accuntely measured and becasu 
common knowledge, and tbe output i 
amassed in one place (mostly Uireablnj 


Ta»147: Rat. YaiOAiftSiza in 

PadovCuutvaTmn 


Yev 

Ka 

ViJI^ 

' Kd 

Pv 

Xov (fconaht) 

Mmb 

19.44 

13.26 

13.96 

SD 

ZS6 

2.S6 

3.03 

rv 

U.IS 

19.36 

21.61 

)WU(keadks) 

Mena 

saoa 

34.05 

3271 

SD 

14.6t 

4.73 

I.II 

CV 

29.31 

13.89 

27.16 

RtMi/yteU . 

Mew 

042 

0.40 

0.44 

SD 

0.14 

0.13 

0.08 

rv 

33.95 

31.04 

Ui4 

.ftsr 

lend (cents) 

Mena 

49,31 

165.55 

35.64 

SD 

25.64 

147.61 

3021 

rv 

5207 

19.21 

56.71 


Notr Tbe avenge size of kesodia lead jUwm 
here is difTetCDl from ibal shown ii 
Table 4 oaly laod uader paddy i 

considcced bwe. CV is la psreeWages. 


.^tMinrr: K’leU Survey. 


Tam a 6: DBTftiaui n* ce TaNAWV av Dumtion 


Duxaiiuo la YcsDi 

- 9fXcAiw Beporuag. 

Ka Kd AZ Pv 

B«8ow3 

2.94 

0 

23.82 

9.01 

3*6 

26.47 

23Jlg 

33..13 

36.3< 

7-10 

2059 

48.72 

9 52 

9.01 

1115 

35.39 

1559 

0 


I5t 

14.71 

I2J2 

33.33 

11.11 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.QI 
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{^d>«i&aow point of tune efler bweetiikf 
wd Ui/eibui I. tliix wouU elmply leave no 
acopc for rencf ing (be contract. 

A releieJ iii«ue is one of eosuriDg 
adequateepplicaltofl of inputs and labour 
under ibarecropping. In (be lileratnre 
tbree porsibilities are diecussed: (i) lead* 
lord stipulates levels of Input use and 
closely mnnUora; (li) labdlord sbares 
input costs; and (Hi) puts the threat of 
lannlnatlun of tenancy. Tailim (1992) 
ampbasiseJ the third of (he above. Our 
data (Table 6) seems to cooHrm Taelim 
going by Uje fairly high proportion of 
tenaDcies of shorter durations in the LR 
villages. But (be pattern could also b« 
beeioaeofibe unwilling ness of (he tenants 
to lease in land in tbe LR villages in the 
face of irrigation uncertainty. Tbe fac (that 
over 70 per cunt of the (enanu in Kt bad 
been tenants for less than 10 years seems 
to suggest die latter. 

IV 

Fixed RtBt Paddy CuUtvntioB 

*niis saciion takas up the quejitkon of 
fixed rent paddy cultivation. As elaborated 
in the previous section, in one of tbe LR 
villages fued rent tenancy has almost 
disappeared. Hence for tbe discuadon of 
this section only three villages, two UR 
villages and one LR viJ lage. are cons i Jered. 

As is evident from TeNe 7, the average 
aanual rent (per acre) varied from 19.44 
kotubs in Kn to 13.26 koCtabx in Kd. Tbe 
variation in rent across the villages is 
proportionate totbc variaiioi) in the annual 
ybid levels in these villages. The yield 
level varied from 50.04 kotUbs i Kn tn 
32.71 koitabs in Pv The argument that the 
variation in rent Is proportionate u> ibc 
yield levels across vilUgCN gets confirmed 
wben tbe ratio of rent to yield are computed 
Tbe average (or ihu three villages did d«>i 
show much of 1 V trial ion lying between 
0.40 and 0.44. 

s 

It is pertinent to note here that the yield 
levels are not higher in (he UR villages 
compwed to the LR villages. Although it 
is significanlly higher in one of the UK 
villages, SO koltahs in Kn. It is not so in 
tbe <^6r UR village v^ere it U only 
comparable (it tbe level in the LR village. 
Tbe observed differences in (be y ield levels 
cannot be explained by the irrigation 
Uncertainly but by the rales of adoption of 
bigh ytcMing varieties (HYVs) which ere 
not entirely governed by irrigetioD. Tbe 
adoption rate is over 85 per cent in Kn io 
tbe two seasons across tenants and owner 
culdvaloTs, but is below 10 per cent In Kd. 
In Pv, the adoption rate varied between 35 
end 50 percent in the (wo seasuos between 
owflur cultivators and ten ants. The observed 
adoptloA rate in Kd cannot be explained 
by (be yield differential between RYVs 





tad lodti tvielaaa fLVa). But iba jdaW 
difTereflrial doea expltn (be difTereoce ia 
tbe rate of adoplioo batweea Kn aad Pv. 
la Ko. Iba yielddiffamitial varied between 
U 0 W1^ per emit and tbenle of adoptioa 
was high. But the yield diffennlia] was not 
cigoi ficMtly dlffemit for tbe two variebes 
ia Pv—tbe yield dtffcraiiial varied between 
60 aad 114 perceAt>-«ad (be adoprion rate 
was alao lower.* 

Taking up the queaiwo of (be variation 
of renu within the villagea acroas ploU. it 
may be seen (bat Ibe vvialion laeasured 
in terms of CV was (be lowest in Kn; it 
was higher io Kd aad Pv. Wbal explaias 
such variation? It may be obaervad that tbe 
variatiuQ in yield U high la Kn. In the face 
of a fairly bigb varialioo in yield if tbe 
variation in rent is low then. It implies tbal 
rents do not vary with yield. This gets 
eonfinned when tbe CV of tbe ratio of ren i 
Io yield is computed. It was very high for 
Kn and very low for Pv. la a shuailua of 
adoption of HYV when tbe yield goes up 
rent also goes up. (a Kn. tbe adoption rate 
being over 15 per cent most of tbe pints 
get (he benefit of yield improvement Renu 
go up aad stabilise at a bightr level given 
Ibe essured urlgallon and use of HYVs. 
But this does not happen in Pv. where rents 
have begun going up csi an average (bey 
are higher than In Kd—but cannot stab iliie 
at a bigber level because adoption tale has 
not reached a ceiling and bence not all lb« 
plots get (he benefit of HYV. 

In order to lest tbe relatlonsblp of reel 
wUh yield and size of leased 10 land, linear 
regressions were mo using OLS method. 
Regressions were run with both Ibe 
Independenl variables. Variables with 
c«>cfficicn(s noi xignlftcaoi were dropped 
and equahurts were re-nio. Tbe results arc 
s|h*wn lO Table 4. It is evkleot tbal io Kn 
wi tb assured irrigatiiw and bigb inc Ideoce 
ofienancy thclanJonwersare able to impose 
higher resu on smaller icnaols wbo are 


mont^fnMaaa ■griedtariitgbcwan.lhk 

U not Io ba obaervad In Kd nteere Rte* 
average cixia of leased in land wu fniriy 
bigb, or io Pv where in tbe faceof iirigatioD 
unoertainty (be incidence of tenancy itaelf 
ia low. Hence, in both Kd and Pv leot is 
posiUvaly mlaled in yield, where size of 
leased In land itself played no significaBt 
role. In Ka K was tbe sizeof leaaed in land 
wbkh played a significaat role ^ in tbe 
dctemioaiion of root, being higher for 
small lease boldert, 

Overall. It may be concluded (bat 
imgatioo uncertainty plays an important 
role in detenmning rental rates. B ut the 
role Itself is mediated through the incidence 
of tenancy and average size of leased In 
land. In a situadon of assured irrigation, 
when the size is smell and (he incidence 
of tenancy Is bigh rents (end to be higher 
for (he a mailer ones. Ibis gels altered when 
tbe size of leased in land itaelf U bigb. Also 
when (here is Irrigation uncertainty and the 
incidence of tenancy Is low even If the 
average size is small, renu lend lo move 
with yield. 

V 

Fixed RanL Incentives nnd 
Banana Cultivntlon 

jl bas often been argued |Ra«> 197 ] 1 that 
fixed rent tenancy is an incentive system 
“permitting (be lenanix to capture Ibe returns 
expected incurtsequence of their dccisioiv 
making". Such incenilves Jiave taken the 
ten anu in one of (he il R v||] ages, namely. 
Kn with assured kirigalion, U> cultivate 
banana, for whkb Ibcre bas emerged an 
evarlncreiuingmartlet in the neighbouring 
state of Kerala. Wbat new features have 
been introduced into ihe (erms and 
cofidilHNis of ten aocy when the crop grown 
is banana? 

Among (be four villages surveyed, 
banana cultivation on leased in land is 


Tass* It RaoBessoNcsRaKTrM Yifcu>Af4D.Sira 


Vilk^ 


Cueffkuauuf 

AdjR^ 

Nv(^ 

Yield 

Size 

Ubservatruos 

Ka 

2197 


-005(1.962)* 

0.26 

13 

Kd 

9.16 

♦o.uao6r 


0.10 

40 

tv 

7.65 



0.35 

• 14 


Nctti: (value* are ibnwa wittiB panaftesu. YkM aad real are in kutiahs, sue ia ceats. 


Txata 9: Size, KeMTANb Dsrasrr in Banana Cultivation 


4 

Size 

(taws) 

Fsnily 

i 

Shwe 

(Percent) 

Rent 

(IVf A«(«) 
(Rs) 

Depceit 

(iVr Aen) 

(Rs) 

Rent for Nen* 
D^oMtPiwiaa 
Tsnaus 
(Rs) 

Sizacf 
Lrauri ie 
Land 
(ia Ceau) 

Meaa 


61M 

3957JM 

2163.47 

4330.00 

15.56 

SD 

39 Jl 

/ 34.85 

153445 

2003.15 

1511.77 

10.40 

CV (percent) 

U)9.5I 

57.05 

40.06 

69.92 

35M 

66.85 

labdetice 




65.38 


34.62 


Ecooonk ^Pottdeal Woikly 


KfoMtdlo ivy itpdflcivt ijiHwt h 
ooe of eb« UR villi|ci. vimoJy. Rv. wHb 
36 p«r lent of Ibe mi cultiv Mod vecoviM 
for by li. The overege eite of teiMd ia Itad 
forbannnieultivttionii 36ceiitocoaipiivd 
to 49 cenu for paddy colcivatioA (Tible 9). 
B u( tbc vtf taboo ii ffidch bibber io the cue 
of bwiAoe culbvaiion. CV beio| 110 per 
cent, comptf ed to S2 per ceat for Ibe IukI 
under paddy. 

A aiiDifkaoi upcct referdinf beoeae 
c ulli vebon U Uiei tbe ebare of family labour 
.in total labour applied U veiy bi|b. Tbe 
everafe abare ii 6] per ceat with a CV of 
57 per cent. ITte ahare of feouly labour 
(PL) when re|rese«d on tbe Mtt of leaned 
in land (in centj) gave tbe rollowioi 
equation: 

PLa7S.23- 0.4?t Size Adj: R‘ >0.29 
(2.56) (3.0S)* No of obnu • 25 
(t value! are fiven within hrackeia) 
Tbun, the nbare of FL in invemeJy related 
with the lize of kaaed in land. IIib imall 
lenaoC* take to banana culbvalion with a 
View to uuliae their family labour. Here it 
I! important to note that thU caniwthedooe 
in paddy culbvatioo becaune the opcrattona 
are lime bound and lumpy in nature. In 
ban ana eu Iti vat ion there ezintn conaiderahle 
flexibility which in taken advania|e of by 
houseboldn with family labour. 

In the cue of lend leaned in for paddy 
cultivation the percenU|e of lenantn with 
durairan of leuc below three yearn wan 
almoni inniinificani (Table 6). In tbe caae 
of banana, lenn than 4 per cent of tenant! 
reporied mdefiaiu duraUoo; 7 per cent e 
duration of two yeare and for the reaC^ 
almoii 90 per cent—the duration wu one 
yearonly. Thun, land for banana cultivation 
is leaned out for one yeer only. 

'Die rent on tbe land leased for banana 
cuinvalion into be paid in cash *niaavera|e 
rent per acre came to 3,957 rupees per yeer 
with a CV of 40 per cent. This ww about 
.30 per cent higher than Ifae average rent 
for land leued in for paddy cultivatioo at 
the ruling pnee of paddy. In tbe case of 
paddy land. >1 wu observed that rent was 
inversely related to the size of leased in 
land but no sucli relatiooship was observed 
in the caae of banana. No statistical 
relationship was observed with size or 
ouqiui value. 

In the context of paddy cultivatioo tbe 
poisibiUty of the tenant reoegiog on tbe 
contract was ruled out owing to the 
specificities of harvesting and threehiug 
wage cmtracts in existence in tbe vea. 
But harvestiiig of banaoa is not bound by 
I udi ipecificitws. The sale of banana ia a 
contract entered into by tbe (an an t with a 
trader and tbe price nay not be known to 
others at all. Jo such a situation the 
landowner bu no way of knowing tbe sale 
value of tbeoutput from the plot or ensuring 
timely payment of rent. In order to get out 


efsvehaattnetieaasyvteaofdepeaitt hu 
co cp e mio vogue in beaena eult^ation. A 
fixed sum which ie less than or equal to 
tbe rental value is to be paid by tbe tenant 
six fflcolfat after ptaadog. TliU is quite 
cooparzble to the rewn reporied by 
Morooki and Hayaoii (19B9) for a Javanese 
village. 

Hkc incidence of d^toeit it not 100 per 
cent. Deposit is not coDeeCed from all the 
tenanu culUvaiiag banana. Only 65 per 
cent of the tananurcporiadp^ing a deposit 
and ibe average depoeit was 2.S63 nipaea 
per acre which was 76 psr cent of the 
average rental value for Ite group (Table 
9). The group not peying deposit aceouated 
for 35 per cent of the total leoanls and tbe 
average size of leased in land for the group 
was only Idcezu compared to tbe nvemlt 

average of 36 eenu (wbicb implies that the 
average size for Che tenanu paying deposit 
is 47 ceots) Thus, they are extremely 
small tenanu. 

Another important differtnee between 
the twogioupaof lenaou—deposit paying 
and not paying—is that tbe reau collected 
from tbe latter are on an average bigber at 
4,330 rupee* per aae compared to 3.759 
rupees per acre for tbe former. Evm when 
Ibe amount is time diaeounied taking tbe 
minimum laiacesi charged in tbe infcemal 
credit market of tbe area (24 per cent) the 
rent* are bigber by about 230 rupees. 
Aidtougb tbe smaller tenanu do not pay 
a deposit Ibe rents coliccled are higbW. 

Two poiau need to be noted regarding 
the depoeit aasount. Plrslly. it is almost 
equel to tbe rent for paddy cuItivaboo but 
for the nociuauona ia the price oi paddy. 
Secondly, the deposit amount as well as 
tbe rent oa Uad under baaaaa respood lo 
the changes in Um price of paddy (or rica). 
It may be observ^ that (be ircnd in the 
price of rice is characterised by a sharp 
increase in one or two yean f<dlowed by 
a small fall or relative sugnancy. A abarp 
increase ia tbe pnee^rice is often followed 
by an ineraase in tbe deposit and Ibe rant 
on land under banana. 


Coodislote 

HiaK irrigation plays an important role 
in shapiog teaaacy is known. This paper 
bee shown bow. Botb tbe incidence ind 
form of tenancy are governed by the 
ohgatMasituaCionaDdtbcchanies (betain. 
Irrigation uncertainty leads to a lower 
inci^ace of tenancy aad tbe form itself 
changes in the direction of sharecr^tpiag. 
In uoderslaadiog tbe terms of cootfact m 
tbe la&d market a uniTied treatment of Ibe 
land and labour markets doee help a great 
deal. But its appUcabon is limiM to tbe 
caae when the crop cultivated is a 
lubsifteacecrop. Such a unified treatment 
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is not ess«tial fer ibe understanding oi 
land coQtrnctt nhen the crop culdvatnd is 
a cash crep 


Nolen 


(We are gpdeful la Sakthi Padhi, N Knmaap.' 

A Vudy ■aMhan. V C V Retaam. ON Rao aad 

Neelafcwiia Rath for commenu oe aa earliar 

draft of the p^erj 

1 Per a receM study of literature in leaaacy aad 
related lasutuiioas sea Otndu a aid 992) aad 
Otsuka and Kayaou (l9Bt). 

2 See for lanaacs BardhM (19M). 

3 CDAWN aaadi for ihs Coase-Demsets* 
Alsduaa*WiJbai&Ma'Nu(thScbooi.lRipacfiKS 
lafomaUua dwones are attributed to Akertof 
aad Sligiim 

4 For a desctifiiioa of the evuiutioe of imgatiea 
system ia the distnci Nwr aad Nw^aaa 
(1990). 

5 Foe details tegarkag the iMihodology of dm 
«ivey saa Nair wd Naruyaaa (1990). 

6 limaybeaotedibsiKnaadKdljeoatbat^pm 
reaehee of two diffenat canals. Ibe 
imgajtg Kd IS very loag aad ends la in 
eziremety dry susich and it is pnwMe Him 
la bed yrais Kd is alao deprived t4 adequate 
water vdttle ktuag some water u»thr (ad ead. 

7 Kowab IS avehimemaiiuie Iliad laihisdian, r 
AHhou^ la terms of lalogiima ;i koti di of 
pMdy vanad Irom 74 to 97. we have t.^ 
97 as the siaadard. 

t Tb«e ii an argumeat that the straw coi4mi 
of HYVs IS lower than Ihil uf LVs sad Ah 
oouM be a faflor in tba adopuoa uf IfVVa. 
Ia tbe ample vdlsgai itw iwio of the v.ilua 
of ivawiovalueofyieM was not slgaificaaily 
lower in Ka co mp ered to Kd or 
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ALLAHABAD BANK 

HEAD OPnCE : 2. NETAJl SUBHAS ROAD. CALCUTTA • 700 001 

Abridged Balance Sheet a$ on 31st March. 1994 and Profit & Loss Account 

for the year ended 31st March. 1994 



(Rupees in Thousards) I 


At on 

As on 


314.19M 

314.1993 

CAPITAL a UABIOTIES: 



Cipitai 

262.50.00 

172.50.00 

Reserves & Surplus 

200.96.33 

202,80.01 

Deposits 

6457.60.40 

769242.79 

Bonoertngs 

206.1 ase 

204.1841 

Other Uablittes and 
Provisions 

551.71.16 

544.7A8S 

TOTAL: 

9661.10^6 

1 

§ 

ASSETS: 



Cam and Balances 
wtthRes^e 

BanA d India 

659.00.63 

6044045 

Balances with Banks 
and Money at Cak 
and short (lotica 

79,15.02 

21842.87 

Investments 

3825,16.17 

3011.41.63 

Advances 

3722,15,88 

3956.07,00 

Rxed Assets 

164.16.70 

162.03,96 

Other Assets 

1231.43.99 

864.54.15 

TOTAL 

9681,10,56 

6816A9,96 

Contingent Uablfbes 

1936.26.10 

151748.95 

Bils for Collection 

402.21.15 

391.01,39 




(Rupees m Thousands) 
Year ended Year ended 



31.3.1994 

314.1993 

L 

MCOUE: 

Interest Earned 

882.7442 

854.59.96 


Other tncoma 

M46,31 

103.46,76 


TOTAL 

963,10,63 

958.06.72 

1 . 

EXPENOrrURE: 




Interest experded 

694.30,02 

743.84,69 


Operaang Expenses 

245.96.42 

213.63,50 


ProM sense 
CorOnganoas 

390.5644 

106,49.24 


TOTAL 

133042,66 

1063,9743 

■. 

PRORT/LOSS: 




Net Profn (Loss) 
for 8>e year 

(367.7405) 

{105.88.71)>" 

rv. 

APPROPRtATIONS: 

Transfer 10 

Statutory Reserves 

Nil 

Nil 


Trmferto 
other Reswes 

Nit 

Nit 


Transter to Government 



proposed Dividend 

Nit 

Nil 


Balance earned to 
Balance Sheet 

P6772,CS) 

(105.88.71) 


TOTAL 

(367,72,05) 

(105.68.71) 






t 
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Approaches to Ground Water Management 

lb Contrcri or E^ble? 

Marco Maoch 

Appropriate roks/crthe state and heal organisatkms w natural rtsoarct manof^emens have been the source of debate 
both in Mia and intematht^y. Often, states attempt to address emerging natural resource problems via centralised 
control mechanisms. This t^proach is frequently ine^cttvt and negates the interest heal populations have in developing 
solutions to problems that qffea them before aU o^rs. A basic philosophical premise underiying this paper is that 
local initiative represents a wellspring enable of generating innovative and implementabU management solutions to 
many emerging problens. While heal efforts are unhkety to generate soUdions to aU^r possibly the mq^rify-^f 
problems, frameworks are needed that enable heal responses to emerge wherever the initiative exists. 


1 

lotrodttctiM 

GROUND WATBR ii ftfobibly lAdift’i tmi 
vftluAble *nd perbifM itt oott vulnenblc 
wM«rreioure«. According to ioin« ivfoitii: 
"ifouod wftter tbcftdy cccmbu 

for 75-SO per cent of (be velue of krri^ed 
pcoductwo in Indit'* tDaoMf ind Pew v 19t7, 
p 5], R oufhly 35 m ilUon beettfet (Mbe) cea 
be ini|i(ed from ground weier—e n$utt 
which excMdR the 33 Mbe of iihfetioB 
poieotiel created through ail major aod 
medium irrigation woriu (Sakeena 1999; 
Dbewan 1990 b|. Beyond irrigeUnni gmmd 
water i« the m ijor source of drrnking water 
for numeroue cidei and rural communities 
aiuleervBsai the main aourcc of clean water 
for industry •» well. 

Long viewed as an un I imited ‘renewable’ 
resource, threats to ground water supplies 
are becoming increasingly evidenL In 
Oujarat. for example. olTlcial eslicnatea 
indicate that ground water extracuoo is 
approaching total recharge in 36 taluks and 
exceed* it in a further 24 [000 1992]/ 
Weter tables throughoui nofibem poctioei 
of the state have been faliiog [Kl^ Level 
CoouniUee 1991: GOO 19^]. Similar 
problems are well documented in pans of 
Rajasthan. Punjab. Tamil Nadu aod 
Karoauka and may even be occuning in 
someaecoemofthe huge aquifer un der l ying 
Ifae Gangedc [B aodan 1977: Pm( 1917; 

Baodyopadbyay 1987. 1989; 5ns 1988; 
Dbawan 1990b; Krupanidhi 1987; Rai and 
PhaliwaJ 1988; Reddy et ■! 1992|. Droppiog 
watertaUea are not the only concern, quidity 
issues are also growing. Saiiniiy.fluoridea, 
oitraies and ihe presence petbogenk 
orgeniams are m^cr concerns in many 
sectkwaofOuJantfhadlare 1988). RoogUy 
65 per cent of Haryana stale is unMaio 
sahoe ground water and fresh water po^ets 
ire beeviJy ta^d (Oaagwar and PanghaJ 
1989j. Saline intniiioo ^ecU the giotmd 
water under many comuI cities. 

Little is now beiB I done to ad^aae aoMTg • 
ing ground water problecxie and calls for 
more effective mBoagamaut ere 


(Sinhe and Sbvma I987;0hosb aodPbaduic 
1990b;Chaknv«iby 1990; Sakaena 1989]. 
A Model Bill for regulating ground wakr 
uee was circulated as early as 1971 and an 
updated veasioQ was again dsefributed in 
1992. Draft bills have been preaented in the 
legislatwei of several suteeincludiniTamil 
Nadu and Kaniauke but have never been 
enacted. So far only Oujarat baa actually 
perned any ground water legislation. All 
ground water IcgisUiion eo tm proposed 
Ukee.a highly regulaicry approach. This is 
evident, for exao^le. Bthet^oftheracently 
circulated 'fAoieX Bill lo Regulate and 
Control tbe OevelopcDeniof Ground Water* 
(OCH I992|. Ibef^wiogaectioodiecw* 
aes (he amiel ground water bill in detail. 
The main provikione contained in the bill 
ere discussed first. ITieae ma than examined 
in relation (n some of the lesuea facing (be 
development of effective Bianagemeoi sys* 
tame. 

□ 

1^c Mndd BIB 

The ministry of water resources, 
govenuneol of India, circulated a "Model 
Bill (oRegulalBapdCcaifrol (be Devdopment 
of Ofouad W ater** to the stales in Sepimber 
19911lik Model Bilk like (he others that 
preceded it. has oo eclual regulatory 
signtfkaace. Under tbeinrti an Coostiiutioo. 
waterii astalesubjectovar wlii<^ tbe central 
govaroiBeol bai litdc direct authority. Tbe 
model ia. bowever. impotiaot for what it 
reveals oftfaeceatjalgovmmeaf slbhiking 
(and that ^ many of (be oatkai*s lop water 
* P*n*[T*** )^ ^ ^ tn 

emca^g ground water eoncenit. This 
tbinkipgbMpoteotiatlygfffai rnfluenfrboth 
for the guide it provides and because of the 
eeniral government's leverage overfunding 
fkma. 

(A) Provisions 

Tbe Model Bill baa the foUowing 24 
aectkms; • 

(1) Short TVk, ExMiaodCommeocccneol 

(2) Defmjtioaa 


0) RstablUhtnent of a Ground Water 
Autbeeity 

(4) Staff of tbe Ground Water Auibori^ 

(5) Powtn lo Notify Areas forGcaitrt4 aod 
RefulmionufOrowdWalerDeveloFBMm 

(6) Oraoi of Permit to Extract and Use 
Ground Water in tbe Notified'Area 

(7) RegistratioA of Existing Vaers ia 
Notified Areas 

(8) RwwtoAller.AinandcrVaiytbeTtnu 
of ibe Permit 

(9) Probibitkio of Carrying on tbe Busineii 
of Sinking Wells in Notified Area 

(10) Oraot of Ljeoce for Sinking of WaUe 
(I I) Cancellation of Permh/Certificata of 
Regiafration or Licence 

(12) PowersofiheOroundWattr Authority 

(13) RestrkliunonPublkatioooftnfoniU' 
ikm and Returns 

(14) Service of Orders, etc. 

(15) Delegation of Powers end Duties 

(16) Memben and Employees of the Orouad 
Wtlcr Authccily to be Public Servants. 
Central Act 45 of i860. 

(17) Protection Against AcliofiTikeniiiOood 
Faith 

(18) Cognisance and Trial of Offences 

(19) Offeocei and Penalties 

(20) Compounding of Offences 

(21) Offences by Caapanics 

(22) Appeals 

(23) Bar of Junsdiction by Civil Courts 

(24) Power to Make Rules. 

IV bill's primary subsUnce starts in 
Section 3, This eeclion enables tbe state 
govMTunent to etlablisb e ground water 
‘authority* and appwnl Hs ebainnan and 
memben. Ahbough tbe ebair* & background 
if not defined, tbe members ere to be 
“representative of tbe depaitinenta as alt 
coocemed with survey. exploracioD* 
development or protection of ground walca^' 
and others "wbo in the opinkjo of tbe 
government have special knowledge at 
pnctical experience in maUers rclatiai to 
ground water" [0011992. Section 3). 1W. 
bill aUo enable each state lo appmnl, ae , 
“public servants" under ibc Central Act iOt 
of 1860. “jueb number of technical md' 
otber staff as it may ccauider necessafy** 
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(Section* 4 end 16). Coalnned, tbeee 
pr<ivi*ieRs enebte sUtei lo creete 
bureMKrecies for cootrolin^ ground weter 
itfc end extrecbon wbtch ve uoder direct 
control of the suie |overnmen(ii. 

Once the ground weter luibonty hac been 
formed, the Model Bill provides for the 
Qotifieeiion of xpecific ereex hy the eUle 
where (he 'Oround Water Authority ie of 
spioion the! U i* neuuery or expedient in 
Ihepublic interexi (oconirol and/or regulate 
IbeexirKtion or u«e or both of ground water 
ia any form in any aree” (Section 5). Within 
wbrted areaa anyone wi^bing lo eink a well 
(with the exception of email and margiiia) 
rarmm) ie required to ohttiD a permit from 
he authority According to the wording in 
the Model Bill: *1f the Oround Water 
Auih«ity ia aaliirietl that U ihall M be 
If ainat public interest (odo ei». it mov grant, 
lubject to euch conditions and reetrictioes 
u may be xpcciried, a peimit auihoris ing the 
HUrnetkin and uae of the water'* (^tH>n 6ri). 
sotphasii added). &(u(in| uam are also 
fequired to apply fora certiricate regiaienng 
their ueea of ground water with the authority 
within 90 days following notaTicabon of the 
■44.* Tbla application muK contain detaila 
m (be water aource.extracuon meebaniun. 
guantitiM extracted, water uaea. period of 
utffacdon, urea served (if irngaiion) and 
larvice detaili in addition to volumea 
•xvacted (if drinking or municipal supply), 
he with the grant of permits for new wells. 
Ihe autbority “may grant, subject to such 
xeiditioni and restricUons aa may he 
ipecified. a certificate of regletraiioo 
Prihoruiag (he continued use of Ihe water*' 
'Section ?(3). eoiphasli added). In making 
ts decision on both new welb and existing 
Mca. the authority is required to consider, 
'(a) (be purposeor purposes for which water 
e being u^; (b) the exiitsnce of other 
lompetinve users; (c) tbe availabiliiy of 
viler: (d) any other fact relevaoC thereto'’ 
Secljoni 6 and 7<S)). Until tbe permit 
lecision has been made, exietjog users ara 
mdtled to conunue extraction a* before 
wtUkatioA. Ortce a pemut or regisiration 
:artific4te has been isaued. (be authority; 
*iiiay. for technical reasons. a| ler. amend or 
'ary the terms ...with a view to limit tbe use 
)f watcrejiherpennanenily or temporanly” 
SecUoo 8). Tbe authority is alsoempowered 
o cancel permits end registration 
:eTtiricates oo (be basis of (e) fraud or 
oiirtpresentatioom obtaining it; (h) failure 
Dcomply with condiU<msorbreeking other 
ffovisioot of the ati; or (c) the emergence 
>f a sttuatioii which **warrants limiting of 
be use or extraction of ground waicr.'* 

Section U). 

1b order to cany out its duties under tbe 
iroposed act. the ground water autbority is 
liven wideraAging powers to enter, inspect, 
equire dsta collection {including (be 
DStallaiioA of water measuring devkeu). 


I l e v( i A fk > u. mm mnr hw af si ay ripBmot , 
destroy any‘'hydmalk wedt.** acarob (''wife 
such assistnwT... asiUciuidereDnconafy’*) 
and '*euvcise such other powers as may be 
oecessary for casryiDg out the porpoaes of 
this Acr (SectioB 12). Tbe act explickly 
states that tbe ’'power conferred by this 
seciiua iucludea tbe power to break epen (be 
door Of aay premises where sinking, 
ex traction and (he use of gromd water may 
be going on" provided that anyone inside 
has refused toopoa tbe door (Secikm 12(2)). 
It also stales feat the Co^ of Criminal 
Procediwe 1973 (2 of 1974) applies lo all 
icardtea and aeoures (Section 12(3)). 

The Model Bill provides exiensive 
insuledoA from judkial intefference for 
hoib actions taken under tbe act and tbe 
iodivuhials involved. Section 17Stales that: 
*'no proseeutioii. tuii or other legal 
proceeding shall be iAsiituted egainsi tbe 
government or Ibe ground weler autbmty 
or eny other officer of the government or 
any merehcr or other employees of tbe 
ground water authority for aaything done 
or intended lobe done in good feu bunder 
rhis Act. or (he roles made thereunder" 
Section 22 provides feak "no civil coun 
shall have iurwdkban in respect of any 
matter whi^ the slate g overnm e nl nr the 
ground water authority is empowered by this 
Act to deteimine and no injunction >H^1 he 
granted by any couit ur eny other authority 
in reaped of any aetkm lato orto he taken 
in pursuance of any powers conferred by or 
under ihU AeL** In Edition to ptotochng the 
fovemmeai and iiaon’icera. tbe Model Bill 
eX|d)cidy exclodca proaecution for offeneq 
under the act to tie ioitiaiod wiihout the 
written consent u( the ground water 
authority (Section 18). The net effect of 
these provtaions is to remove the sisnding 
of enyone outside tbe authority to appeal 
to tbe courts. 

Finally, as puniahmeni for cootnvetuDg 
any aspect of the act, the Model Bill provides 
for foies end prison terms. Piml offences 
under tbe act are punicbable by fines of up 
to Rs 590. Second and (ubeequeot offences 
carry prisoft terms of up to six iDontbsaiMV 
orRs 1,000 fme. In addition, tbero is e floe 
of Rs 50 per day for breaking Ihe proviMons 
of Scchone 6 and 9 (new uses eod well 
drilling) 

Overall, the proposed Model Bill, if pwued. 
wnukJ set up s regulatory system, insulated 
from local involvcenent. where power is 
coocentnied at tbe state level erd formally 
wielded by fee tcchakal bureaocracy. 

(B) /wMvr 

A wide variety of issues era ioKorent in 
(be structure propo s ed bwihe Model Bill. 
How tiM bill couU be/ifflplemeoKd is 
uncertain. If il were implemented, the 
imp] ications for community pefiiei peii on. 


i»^0am 90 frooDd ireMr iwrooicM. 
iAegjiicdnpgracbee to water Baoagameni, 
effioaii wMsr use. and fee ability to evolve 
flexible apfronchee whidi are re^toAsive to 
local conditions would be great. Rirfecr* 
more, fee approach would ootreiolve basic 
ccmflkti between emerging problems and 
(be poorly defined nature of ground water 
rigbUs 

The fact feat a wide variety of issuee exist 
in fee Model Bill doaanol imply feat ground 
water legislation ia unneeded. Nor does il 
imply feat ceovally coocrolled raguJaiory 
structures are inappropriate under all 
circumstances, l^giiletion is earontiel. 
Regulation by fee s tate may also berequirad 
for adfeessing spec ifle problems or issues. 
State regulaUon is. however, probably not 
tbe uplimum approach to dealing wife the 
wide range of ground weter iMues now 
emerging in many areaa. 

IktoLmaMTATtciN 

As currently stroctwed, pessing the ground 
weter bill in tbe stele assemblies and (ben 
implementliig its prov irioos wceild face iiuyor 
hurdles. The experiencea of statee where 
legislaiiMi has been proposed are illuttnttve. 
Only Oujaret aod Meharafetre have paiied 
eny legieJetion bearing on ground weter. In 
Oujerai the leg j s letion, an amenihnen i to (be 
Bombay Irrigation act. derincs terms, end 
eilocetes power to regulate end license 
tubc'Wcll cimairoctton. control ground 
water use. prevent waste, and make 
r«| u le tioDs (S iahe and Sharma 1987, p 121 
AhboughpassedtD 1976.itwasonly formalb' 
hrcugbl into force forcertain seas ofOu jurat 
in 1988 (iacob 1989, p 3). According to 
local offkiaU. actual implemcntetion has 
never occurred. Tbe recent Mahviuhlra 
legislation only deals with fee prelection 
of drinking water sources. Il wee signed 
by the governor on August 10. 1993 so 
there is little experience regarding its 
effectiveness. In additton to Gujarat and 
Mabarasbtra. at least two other slates. Tam i I 
Nadu and Karnataka have recently 
considered legislation (Oovemmeoi of 
Karnataka 1987; Government of Tamil 
Nailii 1990|. Tlie acts considered by these 
stales were similar m their baric approaco 
(otbe Model Bill but tended to provide a 
higher level of punishment for violations. 
The Karnataka act. for example, provided 
for up to two years imprisonment for 
contravening any provision except well 
registration. Tamil Nadu's act authorised 
electricity supplies to be cut off for any 
violatiun. This electricity c«j l^^ pcoviMoo 
was also suggested for KaroaUka by fee 
eentril government In 1987.’ Neither of 
these acts were paaied. much lest 
implemeoted. 

Tbe fact (hat states have been unable to 
peas or enforce ground water bgislation is 
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o( (wo baitc ftobkaa: <]) (be 
Bcosilivi^ of (be eUle •Oen^Kin^ to regulate 
wbei, for 1 endowoen, in eMen(ulJy na open 
accei< mource; «nd (2) (be lick oTefTecij ve 
roechaAiimn for im|4«iaeBUtCion. 

Under EpglUb Cocrunon Lew. (he Kwk 
legad structure throuibout Indite extrection 
of peTcoU(m| wettn wid> DoUmitoe qumtity 
is (be rifbi of every UndowBcr {Sinbe end 
Sberme 19S7. p 10: Jecob 19^9. p 2]. This 
ri|b( is. in (be^. limited by (he l^eseraeat 
Act end irh letion lews whi^ '*procleim (be 
ebiolule rights of^ovenuuent mell neturel 
water'’JSingb 1990, pS0|. Thepreaeocenf 
Ihe lovemment's cleims bee not. however, 
altered the view of vimielly e V4y well owner 
(hel (bey hive an uliimete risbt to use ihc 
water in (heir well in any menoer or quantity 
(bey pleexe. A> e result. propnseU f<ir 
lovemmeul regu letUmof wclU end their use 
ere highly sensitive. Offwial HtatUtica 
indicated that nationwide the number i>r 
diesel end electrical pump sets was 
l2.5iSt,000 in 1990 (Dadlani 1990. p 12|. 
CJovernmenial effitfts hove rcsubetl in ilw 
completion of rough ly 9.5 million du^welK. 
4.7 million shallow tube'WvlUtwer (he lsi 
ihriHigh 7(h plan periods j COM 991, Tables 
.M and 32). WeIIowners areoncofthemosi 
wc a li liy and, as a result. probably one of the 
miwt poliiUelly inHuential ruxel |n>upH. 
I .epiKlatHKi (hat ihrealens whal (hey sec a* 
(heir interests is hound to face suhaianiial 
opp<isi(um. 

The lack i>1 uffeclive mechanisms f<ir 
implcincntatUm is an equally large 
slumbling block for the proposed 
rcpululions. The physical issues inherent 
in p* il k ing a large number of wells located 
im private lands arc huge. The history of 
lurAUIcctriviiy i air coUaciion is illustrative. 
In most stnles. clcctriuiy hoarda shifted 
Irom mrlcring to charges based on pump 
horsepower due. in large pan. to tampering 
with Ihc meters and an inabitiiy lo collect 
charges.* Fleclhcily Boards theoretically 
have the HUihoniy to cul off connections 
for non-payment of Hues, In practice this 
is difficult lo do when large percentages 
of the rural population are not paying and 
maintaining fiKxl production is a (vime 
goal of the stale. P.ven if a connection is 
cut off, farmeri are adept at reattaching 
their lines illegally. If the stale is unable 
to meter electricity and collect charges, 
it U difncuU to see bow it would be any 
belter at mclenng water from privately 
controlled wells or regulating its use. Tbe 
case of surface irrigation systems is also 
illustrative. Canalx. gateu. relatively strong 
organ! sal ions and esiabUshed IcgislatUm 
shou Id prov ide h greater inherent capacity 
for centralised contn)] of surface systems 
(ban is present in the ground water case. 
Despite this regulation has proved 
problematic. Often ’'lystem managers... 
have BO tfftctivr p< iwer to ex force the rules 


Of tbe peoaluti for violating those rvles" 
fVaidyanarbao 1991, p 19|. 

Problems with impkiDeotaiioo an likely 
lo he compounded by tbe agfiroacb taken 
in the Model Bill. If the bill were 
impknwoted. many well owners would 
(vobably view it as an atteanpi by (be state 
lo lake control over their pcfsonal resources. 
This approach is lik^y to set up an 
antagOQiatic ‘'us-them*’ situatioe. Ov«r^ as 
B D Dbawan c^auments on Ihe ground water 
regu latioos passed in Oujarai: ‘'there is litde 
hope for effeclive implementnLioa of such 
laws whidt are inberendy diffiewU (o 
enforce in tbe Indian conditions of small 
landholdings. inadei|uale adminisifalive 
act'Up in the ciMinUyside. and eroded stale 
of elbice" (Dhawao 1919. p 9|. Wilboui 
active partKipairon or. at ib absolute 
minimum, pass! vc co'operal Umof Ihe local 
population, ao litempC lo rvgulalc waur 
use from private wells on individual farms 
is likely to Wiirt. 

Thruugh«Hii India, there is a growing 
focua on *'pcuple'v padKipatHin'* in (bo 
managcmeni of naiura) re* Nircoa, Haamplcs 
of (his range fMm (be widespread initiation 
of Joint borust Management projects to the 
curreiu expcnmeoiBtHUt with turn*4>vcr iif 
irrigai km systems (or system componenis) 
In Uicel C4jfflniuniiies foe fnanagement 
(Pnffenherger 1990; Malholra and 
Poffeobcrgci I9KV. Sbtd) 1993; VermiUiiut 
19911. Non* govimuncoiorganisations have 
long worked with local puBmunilies ii> 
enhance their natural reaourcc management 
capabilities. Current cxperimcni* often 
involve collaborations between suie 
governments and majur dimors such as the 
Work! Bank.' 

Tbe above efforts still have a long way 
lo go. In the water case, inigalii>n system 
turnover to local ciunmunitles Is only in Ihc 
expenmenial phas e loog»tenn results arc 
not yet in. Hxeluding a few scattered 
instances, possibilities for comnuinily 
manigeoient of ground water resoivces 
remain (hcorelical. In many areas 
communities have developed ocganisal ions 
for managing ground waier extrKiiim^ 
actual managemeni of (be reaouice lo cool rot 
depletion is. at best rare. 

Despite the lack of eapeneoce with 
oianiging grrHiod water resources on a 
large acale through local “parikipaiory'’ 
organiaacions. tbe overall tendency in 
current water resource managemenl 
(hi Jiking is toward greater participation. As 
Vaidyanatban commeots in tbe case of 
surface irrigation: “A management system 
with full user participation and control 
requires a radical departure fnxn present 
arrangunenls. Althnugh it will take time U* 
accon^iliiih. such a syaivcn sbosild he the 
uliimate goaf* IVaidyanadian 1991. p 19] 
Allhough (here U intenae dehute between 
tboae wbo favour VanJyanathan’s ptMitiiio 


and tboae who are more scqHtcal of local 
managemcDi capabilities, legialativo 
Structures need lo provide avenues for 
participation and local majiagcmcni. U nleu 
this is dooe, (here is little possibility for 
tapping and testiAg tbe well of local initiative 
that could generate management solutions 
to many emerging f^blems. 

As currently written, (be Model Orouod 
WaUsr Bill would greatly limit parlicipatioo 
by users in managemen I of (bercsixirce. The 
proposed "Oround Water Auihorities" 
would, as defined under Section 3 of the 
Model Bill, be domioaied by of^cani from 
lei linical departments appoimed by tbe state. 
There U no provision for user repreKenfation 
III tbe Authorities. Noliricalirei of areas is 
also umuoUed by the siuie and the Ground 
Water Aulborities under Section 5. IhercIs 
no provision for user InvolvemeBl in 
Jefinin g t he areas U> be notified. Dec j sion- 
naking power over Ihe creation of new 
wells and bow water from uid wells is used 
is also allocated u* the authiviiies under 
.SecrH>ns 6» 7. H and 11, UKurs are. In fuel, 
caplkitly eacluJed rn>m direci power to 
inhuence management decisions by 
Acciion IH which excludes (irvisccuiion for 
offences under the act wilhout written 
consent of the authorilies and hy .Section 
22 which excludes actions taken under the 
act from civil ct>urt lurisdiction. In Num. 
the MikIc] Bill doth uol envision user 
participation in manugcmenl decision* 
making and seeks lo I unit the scope for user 
inlcrference as for as possible. This runs 
directly «Kini«r to the widespread efforts 
to Increase user involvement in the 
managemenl of natural resimrcus in India 
and worldwide. 

Tbe lack of scope for user involvement 
I imits the abi I iiy of the state lo take advonlage 
of local concerns and initiaiivcs. Numerous 
examples exist of communities and non* 
government organisations initiating 
actions to adilress local gjsiunJ water 
problems. In Maharashtra, the Pannl 
Panchayat experiments have received 
substantial puhlicily (Sathi 1989). In 
Oujarai, MAHITI. AKRSP, SVRTI, 
VIKSAT and the Mehsana Districi Dairy 
Cooperative arc all directly involved io 
efforts to help rural ccunmuiorics manage 
Iheir ground water resources.'' Similar 
efforts are occurring in numerous other 
stales. Whi Ic nenc of ibcsu elTiuts rvpfesenla 
a full response to emerging ground water 
problems, on a local basis (hey have 
achieved far more (ban has been ac hieved 
through the post 20 years of allcmpU lo 
pass ground waier legislation. 

Aside from ihe lack of mechanisms for 
lapping local initjalivc. signilicanl equity 
concerns w<HJkl emerge if the Model Bill 
were enacted aod tmplutnvnted. KcguUiuiy 
atruclurea (he wi vld i iver are rarely equitable. 
(n (be wesiurn II8 water I aws and rvgulatione 
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baw reguiarly cridciied for tendi ng lo 

favour currtnl uiter^ over o(S)cr%. In Indie, 
regu UlkKVt are eaaUy by puaed by tbo»e for 
whom wcaUb end «ittus provule bcccsm lo 
high level offici ■) % and ihe poLitkaJ alrucUirv. 
At h rei«uU. deapitc ihe provu ions for xmaU 
andmarBina) farmerx. iuniutuKW on ground 
waler lue nr well drilling would tend U/ 
dispropnriUmalely limil acceax for lexx 
wealthy «e<rionx of xocieiy. Proviaioru for 
lhe|iro(ccUon<ifxm8ll and marginal farmem 
4:(>uld even mereaxc Inequity inmanyeaxex 
(he wealthy are able to have thcmsetve* 
claxxifiedax “sjnair ik ''marginal" and thux 
gain tixubclantial xhare of the benafitii fnwn 
regulatory exem piiutu or xubxidiex intended 
lo a'N iNt Ihe pni)r. P.vcn if applied e4|u iubly, 
the xiniciure of penaliiex for breaking 
pinvixicaut of ihc aet ix inherently inequiubk. 
the Kx 500 fine aulhoriNedundu^iKiA 19 
of Di e Model Bill are inx ignificani for a large 
farmer <v huxinexx ovmcr hut may reprexenl 
xeveral monthx eaningx fm a xmall fanner. 
Kurihurmott. ^invfi the tixe of the fine i< not 
explicitly lied ui the magnitude of the 
violal ion. a smal I f armercould. (heorelically. 
fKe the same penally for unatilhurixed 
Irrigation uf one hectare ax a large fanner 
would face for unauthonxed irrigaiion of 
lOOheciarcx. 

The equity umcemx dtxcuaxed above, 
which are admittedly commoA m any 
regulatory approach, art compounded by 
Ihe cone cfiUalion of power advocated by (be 
Model B UI. IA 11 , regulatory powerx and xole 
authority lo hear appeal* are concentrated 
within (he Oruund Water Authuntiex.There 
ix n<i independent forum of appeal for tbewe 
wboxe inierexlx are mM rcprexcAted within 
the auilXHitieK. Furthermore, gmund water 
authority muml^crx are unlikely torcprexenl 
all sections of uKneiy. Umicr ihe hill, 
memherx of the Cruund Water Authoriucs 
are lo hu appoinlrd by ihr government 
Kepre«entaiive« from govenun cut technical 
urgatiuatiisn^ )irc (he only group ^peciftcally 
ind icaied (or memhersh ip on i be au ihuriticM 
(Sccbon 5), Tbeae individuah arc likely to 
reprexent wealthy, well-educaied. xevUonx 
of xociety Ax a result, Ihe potential for 
ifiequi table application of regu lationx ta great. 

In a xenxe. one of the greatest ixsuea in 
the Model Bill is the way in which it 
represents a conlinualion of the fragmented 
approach to water management prevalent 
(hroughoul India The organjxaiioaal 
tlniciurc of water management in India \s 
highly fragmented. Irrigation, rval drinking 
water, industrial walcr supply, municipal 
Water supply. pol lution cun trol, anJ gmimd 
water arc generally under completely 
iiukpendcni agencies. In addition, other 
depanmenis (such as agriculturu. forestry 
and rural developmc nl) control programmea 
influencing water rcsourvei. Ooveremeni 
dcpai tmenu often compete with each other 
and Jcparimenial loyalty is highly 


empWiaaduMAg empkpyeca. Aa arecoft, 
dcxplu frequeoi formal atiempu to 
encourage co-operation, effective co- 
ordiaatioo heeweaa d^artmeaU is rare. 

The formation of Ground Water 
Authorities propoaed uader the Model Bill 
appears lo extend (his fragmenutkm by 
setling up another, independent govemnent 
organisation with reaponsibillty for a small 
fraction ihe larger water managemenl 
needs. As proposed, the authority would 
only have povrer lo anflueoce extraction 
and. potentially, use of grouruJ water. Il 
wimU have no authority lo influence grouod 
water supply either by InitiatiDg recharge 
aciiviiies on ils own or by co-iirdiaauag 
the actions of other agancies Mui'x act iviues 
influence recharge. It would also have no 
power k> regulate the range ol actlviiiei 
that influence ground water quality. 
Industrial pollulino. seepage from 
municipal sc wen and agricultural mum 
flows oiay he as imporiant us the amounl 
of ground waler eairacted in dclennining 
effective ground waler BvaitahiliIy Water 
which is too polluied for a givui use is 
unavailable, /^iproachas lo ground water 
management that do not encompoxa quality 
are panial al best 

Overall, the Modal Bill w>ul(l probably 
exacerbate rather diao leduce fragmental ion 
issuca.Gi en the canpalitwn which typically 
exists between depamnenlx. provisions fiu 
represcntatioii of Ihe different technical 
^vganiseuonsontheOrourMJWaia AvthurHy 
(Section ^l are unlikely to result in co¬ 
ordinated approaebex to addressing ground 
waterpmhIcmK. Furthermore, with authiuity 
only over extraction and use, the two major 
vectors of supply and quality are likely to 
be ignored. 

Beyond fragmentation.the M^idel Bill ix 
very limited in Ibe approach it takes lo 
controlling ground water extraction and 
use 11 foeuxes solely on developing 
administrative control mechanisms for 
regulating ground waler use directly and 
misses the potential raanagement oppor* 
luniiies represented by waler markets and 
indirect economic leveia. 

The potential use of economic levers and 
walcr markeU lo achieve managemenl 
obiectivex ix a major ttvod in current water 
managemenl ifamking. Rueiu reviews of 
India's irrigation sector are highly cridcal 
of energy and water price polKnes that 
ensnngeioenkieniucefWcfklBmk 1991]. 
Fxoodfnlc levers—pries *. taxes, subsidies, 
and market struciurc regulation—are 
increxxlngty viewed ax key to achieving 
water management objectives. Direct 
atiempu al control via regulation are 
increasingly recegoised ax drawing on only 
iuve of a range of msMgemeot opiioai 
avaiUhlc. Water maduu may aUo be key. 
Research in India documents (be access 
water markets ran provide lo individuals 


or fTou^ leekini (he capital lo construct 
areQs of tbeir own (^lah and 1987: 
Shah 1989i. b, c|. In oiber pans of the 
world, water flurktis am iacreasiogly being 
used as mechanisms for efficiently 
redistributing water to (he higbesi value 
uses—partieulniy during lijnes of scarcity 
IMoeocb 19911. Auemptt lo tnflueoca 
ground waler use via shifting (be agriculluril 
market structure via. for example, the 
provision of marketing facilities for low 
waler use crops and limiutionx on these 
r^ttiex for high water use crops, are a]s<i 
being diaeuxsed in India.' 

By liking an ^iproach thalseeks to regulate 
ground water use andextraction directly, ihe 
Model Bill does nut encouragB (be use of 
m arkel mechaniKDU. Furlhermon. wh ile no 
spcciric features of the bill aj^rear to be 
fundamenlally incompatible with the 
development of evaier markets, the 
institutional momentum created could be. 
Once a xiructurc designed primarily for 
centralised ctgulatIon It in placv. the tendency 
will be Ui respond to ground waler prublems 
by attempting to piece further control n on 
UK Meikei'based approaches would, in 
contrast, suggest a flexible edministralive 
structure designed lo facilitate private 
iransaciluns shifting waier to ihs higher 
valuc-lowvrvolumcuxes. Rcgulaiory poNven 
would si ill be needed to address social and 
environmental external it les hut they wi>ul<1 
come into play primari ly in cases wherv less 
direct management efforts were clearly 
felling. 

*nic approach created by ihe Model Bill 
would probably he inflexible and 
urau^KMwiva to bcal conditions. Ax cununily 
conceived, the Chound Water Aulhorities 
would make management decisions based 
on the deliberations of their members at the 
stale level. Being from government 
organisations, the memberx would ho 
nccusiomed lo dealing with munagemeni 
issues within xtindard adminixirauve 
boundaries—the panchayats, blocks and 
dlstricu. Tbese units am oAen fundamenially 
inappropriate for water manageirenl 
[Mneoch 1992a. bl.OmundWaiar problems 
vary grealJy both In their nature and scale. 
.9omB could be addressed by actions 
in riuencing a single m icro-waiersbed.Oibers 
require management over large areas 
coma in big tens or hundreds of villages and 
incorporating large municipal xieas. 
Hffective managenent pcobaMy requires 
approaches based around natural units—(be 
watershed or aquifer. 

Physical variability lx nol the only issue. 
Socialccnditkxis also vary. In moxtinslaiicex. 
regulallon underacts such as lhatptopoxed 
by the Model Bill lends to follow a 
"blueprint" with similar sets of controls 
being implemented in each area. Speciftc 
management appronebes may. however, find 
local support in sume areas while not in 
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others. With no sveauet for ptrtic^Mtioo 
of water users, iofonntdoa on the defree 
of local support is likely to come piimshly 
in ne|*tive ways—by kicnl resistance (o 
impIemeBUtion acUons, The lack of 
avenues for local involvement is also a 
missed opportunity. In many areas. Doa* 
lovenuneot orgsAisahoni and communitiee 
are actively involved in fround water 
management. Tlte Model Bill (Wovidea no 
scope for tbe utilisation of local 
management capacity in those areas «^Mre 
U already exists. 

In sum. w proposed the systero is not 
designed (o flexil^ r&^wnd to the variety 
of local conditions, both physical anJ social, 
that are likely to determine the success of 
manageincnc actions 

A final concern in the apffoaeh taken by 
tbe Model Bill is its lack of eognixiAce of 
water rights issues. Tbe bill flows from the 
authority of indivKluel states over water 
resources under the IrKUan Consiitutlua. 
Cimstilutionally water U a state subject. In 
addition, the KasemenI Act anti Intgalion 
laws “prt>cUim the absolute rights of 
gtivemme n( in all n iitiral water* ’ [Singh 1990. 
p 50|. Tbe view of wtieras a **state" resource 
i« in direct conriici with tbe position of 
ground water under English common law 
as p ehaliet to land The prop>we<| bill 
would strengthen ibc stale's forma) claim 
over ground water but would do little to 
practically enforce that claim This could 
strengthen the view, already all Uxi often 
encountered among users, that water 
problems are the '*s I ale's problems'*, not 
those of the users, and (hat the state shixild 
solve those problems 

Fme rg u>g ground water pn^blems wi 11. at 
sivnc poini, force ctmsid^tian of water 
rights ivsues (Bhatia I992|. Already, 
agricultural users qic in direct competition 
wiih dunking water supply schemes in some 
areas [KllN. OOl and GWSSB I992|. Ihe 
national water policy gives Hrsl pnority to 
drinking water but them is no legal way of 
enforcing this. Rig bis oiher (han tb e s doplf 
link between lend and access lu the 
underlying ground water are gradually being 
defined on the facto basis of capture and 
administrative reallocation. *nie Model Bill. 
if enacted, would simply perpetuate this 
process of dr/drSo changes in righi stnictuiee 
rather than examining the underlying issues 
and addressing tbem in an internally 
consistent manner. 

Lack of a clear rights structure inhibits 
management. On one level, the historical 
link between land ownership and a 
fundamental ‘'right’* to cxttaciing ground 
water forms an entrenched poaiiioo for 
opposing the state* a regulatory attempts. On 
another level, lack of clear water rights is 
likely to limit the development of 
management approaches baaed around 
markets (clear use rigbti are required for 


tnnrfcn id occir). ItakoweakeBs the ability 
of lean well offaectioiis of aocbty to promet 
tbeir access to or interest ia ground water 
resources. Tbe basic “right” cA individuals 
to waier as a requiraokeiit for swvivd goes 
unrecognised, 

ID 

Tewnrds a New StriKlurt 

Tint broad range of issues pointed out in 
India's model groimd water iegislatioA are 
common in attempts to address the 
dcfTidabori ofnaigra] reeowecM. Ahenativex 
to greater control by the slate are rarely 
implemented. As each new problem arises 
it either goesunaBeaded or ericeher ngulabon 
U promulgated in deal with it. The 
tremendiNik diversity of problems and 
sltuatksoi leads eitlKr to a ma«e of regulation 
attempting to address evermore mkro levels 
of detail orio ■ <iiuat ion where regulatii ms 
designed from afar are applied in contexts 
where they have little if any meaning. 
Detailed legululiuu arc unlikely to be 
implcmeniable and have (he range of issues 
discussed above, lees detailed reguIolioAs 
will not address the highly kicalinn spociric 
nature of most ground water problems and 
management upuxis Frameworks <«:cking 
to encourage and enable (be evoluiion of 
local management systems may represent a 
way out of this basic contf adiction 

Legislation to provide a framework lor 
adiheseing emerging gnmnd water problems 
isessenti^ in India The framework created 
mav need. Ih>wev«r. to act as a naxibk 
superstniciure whkh enaMes the flexible 
development of a range of management 
approaches suited to local situations rather 
than attempting to directly cofitn>luses. The 
creation of such frameworks is (he 
fundaoienial ctunpornsnl of the ''enabling 
approach” this paper argues for. 

An enabling approach deserves 
consideration for several raatBoos First, both 
the physical charaaicri sties of emerging 
probleritf and dK social reaoagamentvontcxi 
vary greatly at a local scale. Given Ibis 
variation, neither uniform management 
approaches nor uniform organbatioDal 
structures are like ly U> he effect i ve. As Ary a 
and Ha^e comment: "Ihe appropriaitneis 

ad urgaairalkui would vary from region 
to region and therefore, each such 
organisation bas lo he developed keeping in 
view tbe local needs and responsiveness of 
(be fannen*' |Arya and Kaque 1999. p 4|. 
Second, as the preceding quote and my 
commeniA on the Model Bill imlicaie, 
implementation of any managemenl ryelcm 
requires local suppuri. Support tends to 
come where local comma nities are directly 
involved in tbe development of manage* 
meal systems. Since it Uexiremely unlikely 
that a uniform struciure will find support 
in widely differing eomnuniUes. the 
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legislative snperstructum must be c^utUe 
of accommodating tbe variation that will 
accompany true participation. ITiird, given 
this variation, (he supeniruciurc needs 
effective owebanisms for co-ordination ao 
(hat vRimilely water problems are addressed 
in an integrated manner. Finally, fourth, ao 
enabling structure will allow society and (he 
stale ia tup into whatever local initiative 
exuu U>deal with emerging environmental 
problems. The current Model Bill provide! 
nu avenue through which this initiative or 
tbe skills and knowledge existing in local 
communities can he focused on emerging 
problems. 

The ft>le of Ic gislatkm and law as enabKng 
frameworks underpinning the evolution of 
management syxiems ral her than as attempts 
to create unil wd regulatory structures is 
not widely discussed I know of no case 
where legislation and legal structures have 
been expliciily designed to encourage the 
emergence of diverse natural resource 
menage me nt systems inivnded u> atkiress 
local ctmdiitiios. This role Is, however, 
implicii in the way laws and legislation are 
often used in US water management 
debates. As a result, the US case provides 
insight into how an enabling approach might 
be framed. 

WwmN US Ca« 

legislation and law in the western US 
are. in many ways, not utilised as w aye of 
specifying 'solutions* to management 
p^lems hu( more to create frameworks 
within which interest group sc an negotiate 
and implement management actions 
(Moench 19911. The enabling frimework 
that has emerged in the US has four 
primary ctunponenis: (I) a rights stmeture; 
(2) independent negotiating forums: 
(^)rec«)gnued and ciwmon organisational 
furmais for management; and (4) a str<mg 
g<ivemmenial role in data collection and 
diNsemination Tbe nature of each ol «hcso 
components varies greatly from stale to Mate 
and kometimex even within btates. Tlie 
discussion below attempts to capture some 
of (he key elemcnis 1 sec as of potential 
relevance for (he Indian context—it is far 
fran comprehend i ve. 

TV leg al structure t>f water rights is a key 
feature in any ensMing framework. How 
waterngbts art defined often deieimines tbe 
objectives of water management, the range 
of factors taken intocooRideratiofi and wbo 
has standing to participate in management 
debates. The structure of water nghu varies 
greatly bel ween regionj in tbe (IS. Ahhougb 
it ia beyrmd the scope of (his paper In BXiraine 
Ibis variation in dettil.sevetid dements seem 
impratant. 

Ground waier use nghis in the US are 
often linked with land ownership as they are 
in India. In some areas, these rights are 
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in<iiliKc4 hy beneneUluse, rMfoo«IH6UM 
iinJ correlative right concapu. Tbe 
hcoericial uxe concept, where il 
UmitK UAcs to those society defines u 
'heneficur. In practice (his has included 
almost any non*malicious une. Reasonable 
iiRe concepts limil individual rights a bit 
further by restricting rights uf culture to 
overlying uses unless injury to other 
overlying owners can be avoided.' 
Ci>rrtlalive rights represent an effort to 
extend reasonable use concepts and specify 
Ihemindeuil They have tlmc«)nipnneni<' 
*'(1) overlying owners are entitled to no 
more than their fair and just proportion tor 
pn*siie uses; (2) as between tnnsportero out 
of the basin, first m time is first in nghi: 
and ^erlying users have piiority over 
transporters'* (Ouldfarb I1g9, p 45|. 

The miKlificaiH^ns in Nimplc capture 
rights represented hy beneficial use. 
reasoniihle use. or correlative rights 
eonuepts repre>>eni suhsuniial steps uiward 
enabling die initiation of management. 
Where rights ^if capture are unmodified, 
overlying landowners have a right to use 
ih much ground water as they wish. This 
effectively limits ihc standing of other 
landowners or cion'landowning portions ol 
Ihe population lo influence gMund water 
use iX'cxtruciiiMi.By licnitmegnmnd water 
BXtraclum rights to "henefieiaf ’ uses, an 
avenue is i^encd lor arguments against 
uses (hat do noi meet goals defined hy the 
w ider society rathe r than lust the individu<iJ 
landownci Wink, in the '0$ context, 
'‘heneticjar* uses have been very broadly 
defined to include virtually any use excepi 
fur niainlenanki; of ln^tlcam flows, ihe 
term ilsulJ is subjective and could Ihi 
dependent i« uuitexc. The Icnn *’hcncficial" 
potentially creates a ineehanism lo Icmit 
privsie lights m ways that account u 
variety of s<icul concerru^ relating h> how 
the Water under ^uc^thm is used. 

Reahimablc um; concepts extend ssiiial 
limital urns on rights capture I wyond issues 
in how ilic water is used It is no longer just 
9 question of wbctJicr Uic use in question 
ji '‘bencfie laf' hui whe iber uxiract hui for unc 
ft way frc>m overlying land» impiiigcs on 
ilherK use rights Standing i», lhw>. created 
tor scx:iBiy lo intervene not | usi in how water 
is used but, if ex(rmtu>n fui use away fionc 
Dverlying lands U causing damage, in bow 
much individuaN can extract. Finally. 
.‘ojTclalivc nghls. by limiting landowners 
iXtrac(M« to a "fair and just pruporiioo" uf 
he available tv source, create a fcHindalion 
tor soci a1 allocation of the aval lahk resource 
>elween compvling usera. This creates 
lUnding for an overall evaluation c>f the 
feaource and the development of 
itanogcmenl plana even if damage haa not 
tlrcady«*ccur^. 

The case of Texas provides a practical 
;xampk of how siKh legal limitations on 
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of omageoHat. In Tex ax. a probibhioB 
againai “waate** forma Ibe primary 
reatrictioQ on uae. Thic eaablea local 
iodividualt and/or the local ground wai^ 
diitrictf to a i liale tegal action agaioat Lboae 
who ire unwilling to coiuerve (Moeoeb 
I941|. Waite ii a tnbjccUve concept. It 
depends no both water availability and uia 
pa Items, A low cost, but iaeffkiciit water 
applicatkm lecbnology could be seen ai 
'hencrieiar ami ’reasonabk* where there 
Ik no shortage, but as ‘waste* wbeo the 
resource is limited. As weter has become 
scarce, tbc flcxihle defioitiuo of ‘waste* 
c Duhke ind ividuaU and water masogeinerM 
districts {local quasi'iovernmental 
administrative authoritice) to encourage 
conlinued adoption of ever mure effftcieQl 
water use tcchm>logies and manegemeni 
praciwes I .egal ac i hui in Texas to enforce 
iiJili'WakU pruvuioiu ii rare. The threat 
of'-and potential costa askuciaicd with— 
legal action do, however, provide an 
incentive for indi vkhsals to coKipcrei c with 
Cimscrvalion goals. 

B cyuiki lim ilalioos oo capturt c^mteined 
in how private rights are defined Iks the 
concept of public iruil.TTiis coouc|H ciXjId 
serve os « key component in an enabling 
appronch. Inibe US. public ‘ownerdiip* of 
waier finds partial legal exprcskUci in ibc 
Fuhlh TruaD(KUiDe(PTD) Thikdoctnne 
was luuoikil initially under bngbvb uxiuiuin 
law in the King*5 vovercign power over 
navigable waiera. Tbc central idea umlcrty mg 
it is that the kiaic hiildsparticulerly valuable 
public tue> in trust for iia citi/cn^ A^ Bird 

slalet 

IV niM^iaik Iw ebarns nt ngbi coning 
tmm FfD i\ Uud eeitsin ikitujal n;suuri.cs 
.in: Ml ininnMutlly valwibk lo the pubbe 
I hat I hey cjmioI he owned hy aa> pmoft. 
'fbuse jrmiircrs an* cuasidcccd to be gifts 
o| aatgiv that eugbl lo he pnrKrvcd Ivr the 
whuie of (Ir pupulace. 1 heirpecuhai ly piddic 
nmuie cnakrs their adaptatiun lopnvati'iM 
inappropnaic |Biid pp 

Since uncs are hvki In trust, “the state can 
noi wholly alienate such uses, and private 
UMSM cannot obtain vested rights ..that are 
paramiHiar to puMic uses*' IWalston 19B9. 
p SXS), Biixausc puUic Hu'S arc held in 
Irusi and cannot be alienated, no com* 
pBiuatHtn is requiretl when 'private* rights 
mus 1 hs reduced in order to pieserve public 
uses 

Hublr* trust concepts have never been 
expiMtIy extended to the groumi water 
c<inicxi. Concepts of inalienable public nghts 
to water resources do, however, underlie 
most Slate regulatory and management 
attempts in the US SuiffW amcopis cYxild 
serve as a foundaboo tabling actum hy a 
wide range of organisatioos to India if Uicy 
are art iiuJ ateJ in ways that provide standing 


f<v Node and enfwmimiriaa u aa 
fovenuneatentitteR to participate in ground 
water debates. 

Overall, rights dennltiooi that are 
qualified ustog enneepte based oo social 
goals ca enable tbc panicipation many 
groups in tbe management debate by giving 
them specific standing. At present, 
landownen can drill where they wi^ ad 
putnp as much as they wish. AUeebiog 
beneficial use. reuonablc use, coirelativc 
or public trust limitations on tbeir right to 
do Ibis is in e ffec i, a statement th at others 
in addition to overlying ladownere have 
rigbix with respect to ground weter and lb et 
these righu must be taJten into account. 
This lays i cocicepluaJ foundation (bat 
eoibles intervenlions to protect both 
individuel and wider social interests. 

Transferability of water rights has 
bei'omc a central point in Ihe US ground 
water management debate In the western 
US, market), art viewed by many as Ihe 
miwtefficient mechanism for reallocating 
water to meet both short * and long'term 
needs [Sax. Abrams and Thompson 1991V 
During droughts, the pnsMcncc ol a water 
marke I can alh >w i bort 'term water IrinsferN 
to high value uses, such as drinking, while 
at Ihe same time compensating Ihokc from 
whom water is iraastennt. Similarly, (he 
prcMince of a market in which basic water 
rigbls can change hands uiirihlcs new uses 
U> emerge while protecting old users from 
a sudden "nnd often uncompenkiiicil— 
administrative rcdlhKation of u basic 
resource on which they depvnvl l)c>pi(e 
Lbese potential mt vania gv, waic r I ransfers 
often have ma|or Kide effects. In many 
areas, water availability is heavily 
dependent on return Hows orseepoge fnim 
other uses If jirimary users are able to 
transfer water, third parties dependent on 
Ihc rolurn flows often h»xe Third paity 
effects of transfers can extend beyond the 
immediate body of right holders. Major 
transfer^ of water out of basins or regions 
tra often perceived as undermining <he 
local s«Kjo>economfc base | Macdonnell and 
Kowe |qX6: Chcccbio I96il: Shupc 1988; 
Nunn and Ingram 1988;Ogginsand]ngr.im 
1990; Woodard ]990|. This has become 
known as the “area of-origin" problem. 
When water is transferred out of a regidn, 
the economic activity it supported can go 
with it. Similarly, many enviromnenul 
values—from the mainknuice of stable 
water tables to svetlands—can he affected 
if water transfers become comnou. 

Overall, water rights mu st be de fined In 
atnnsferahie manner if markets are to play 
a major role in water management. At (he 
same lime, transfer rights must be defined 
carefully if third parlies are to he protected 
All stales in tbc we^leT^ US now follow 
a *'no iitjury" rule with regard to water 
tmicfeni tSn. Abrams andTbcunpson 19911. 



Tbis fMolU ifl extMnv« refnlitioD 
of crtntfin which lacrciMC qtaurtioo 
covtt ifftiily. To meet bodi efficiency end 
wider locUl foilf lbrou|h merkel 
mocheniiflu neceMiUtti the de Anltioo of 
weter ute>'ri|bu id wayi tbet ere traaefer- 
eble md yel minimise the trecunctiofli 
eosu end Uiird'perty effecu of (reDifere 
(Emel I9h7). 

Trensletinf sunding end (he preeeAce of 
sociei limiutioiu ob priveie ri^u ioto (he 
power (0 a&iUete or modify menegemeol 
prectiees requires e forum for (be ri|hlA to 
be exercised end enforced. In (be VS, (be 
court sysiem provides (he uStimete forum for 
dispute resolution. Some stetes. such es 
Coloredo. even heve speciel water courts 
ihei dee] * i di i renge of spec! Tie weterrights 
issues |Six. Abrams end Thompson 199]). 
Courts ere. however. no( (he only forum 
through which rights disputes ere resolved. 
In meny ceses. the presence of rights end 
the threat of l(mg. expensive, legal pn>cessce 
are sufticient (o Hvee Interusi groups u> 
reach agreements through negocialion or 
arhiiretion. Negoiidled management 
sgrecinenis representing compromises 
herween a wide variety of local or regionsJ 
interests often result. TYiese negotiated 
luiluiions frequendy Wed lo divisWru of 
management authority w> tbai various inicrcst 
groups have a continuing say over 
menagemcnl decisions [Water Strategist 
t090;$hupe I0g6|. This approach enahWs 
the gradual evotui ton • <management systons 
that relied local conditions end are flexible 
in the face of change. 

In the V^. special *dksiricK’ with quasi* 
giivcrnmenlal status are the most common 
form of wotcr management organisation. 
Many of these arc primarily concerned 
with imgetion. Despite (he single name, 
irrigation districts are far trom unifonn. 
They i ttWn have a specific array of > Uuctural 
features, powers and functions matching 
the desires of their local consliiueois. As 
a result, (lie irrigation district "model" 
proviJcM a good example of an approach 
that enables the developnient of manage* 
ment organisations closely tuned to (he 
local context. 

Despite the widely varying nature uf 
dUtricu. certain structural features are 
common (o most. Sax. Abrams and 
Thompson (1991) have outlined these well. 
According to them: ' * 

To form an irrigauon di^^. a raapMity of 
landowners within (he ftqwndaries of (he 
proposed (hslrict nuai noTmSJSy petition local 
olfiua)*. Moat »taSe« UmSi taavesUgalc end 

cepofi un the adequqj^ ^f the proposed 
district's water suppfyK although typkally 
the repoii is pusdy >dt4soiy. A fomiauoA 
elecUoa is fiiially'^d. as niueh a majority 
* of the proposed dinrics'sfcmdeass <■ soam 
stales, t wo>thinli or more of the reiidenis— 
must approve the idea. 


Own ocgmisod, the Aatiiafiaa^fropdse 
waiar. construct naerrocit. canals, and 
othsr ifrigatioA worts, aad discrflwie water 
for a (ee to the district’s rasidetts. Most 
dWtricts also have iht isilhority to eng^e 
in related Anctiofis such as the prcKluctJoo 
and sale of hydroeWctric pow er . Dislricts 
moreover enjoy a lumlw of uniquely 
govemasental powers ineJudmg the power 
to ( 1 ) assess (i e, iax> property within the 
district. (2) ecadeiBii property (iacltsdiag 
water rights), and (2) issue bonds the 
imercst of which, under curreat tax laws, 
is eaenpt from federe] lacome (axes. 
Because irrigaiioa districts areteehmeaUy 
subdivisions of the stale, (hey are also 
exempt from state property tax." 

Distrios are g overn^ by (heir boards of 
direcioflt, the meahenof wluch are geaeriUy 
elected by the disxricu UndowDors (Sax, 
Abrams and Tbompeuu 1991. p 62h). 

Not all diserkts ordixtrici liks managcnseni 
entilies are fumed by voles of the populace. 
The Arizona Oroundwaier Management Act 
(one of Use rrumt ct«Dprchensivc regulaiory 
piecea of legitUtioo dealing with ground 
water in tbe western US) enables the 
designaiioAof "Active Mansgement Artaa" 
(AMA >*^ffcctivejy managcmmi dbtncts. 
This is done in three ways: (1) legislation: 
<2) designation by the direciw of the 
department of water res^nirces; and (3) by 
petitii'fi and vtile of the local residents 
[Sax. Abrams sud Thompson 199] |. By 
identi^ing different avenues for AMA 
fiwmation. (he act enables the fcsTnationof 
management eniiiicB to be initiated either 
by individuals at the grass roots level nr 
by (be legislative and adminisiraUve 
branches of goveriunenL 

In addition t<»simUarme4oda of form aikm 
and a coounon array of quasi-govcmmenial 
features, imgatinn districts generally have 
rules for water distribution that allow 
dixcrctioa during periods of shortage and 
often eoable reaJlocaikiii as changing neuds 
require (Sax. Abrams and Thompson 1991. 
p 6291. In some cases, (bey also p(i»vide 
reguUioiy structures tbai allow walernding 
throug b EDarket processes. District enabling 
legislation also oOen atiempU definition of 
tbe lodivkluals end gn>ups with standing lo 
partidpxu. 10 andfor initiale management 
debates. Ibesc might be landowners or the 
residents of a propo s ed area 
Data are ■ fuadamental currency hir 
management. Without infiimaiion on 
ground water resiwree diaracteristics and 
use patterns i i is often impossi Me to detect 
emerging prohlems and certainly difficult 
to devise appropriate oianageffimil solutkins. 
In India, grtuind water data are generally 
viewed as the private doman of govemment 
agencies. Their distriboUon is often 
restricted due (o politka' aewitivity and 
tbe general proprietary approach followed 
by goverameDi agencies to aayihing they 
can control (Singh 1963; Dbawan 199061. 


While tbe aviUabiliQr of ground walvdau 
in tbe US is far from perfect both (he itate 
ageocks and US Geological Survey produce 
large amounts of date. DJasemuiation of (bis 
data to Intereited parlies is generally 
unreshicicd. 

Acceas to infonnation for all parties it 
often a key factor in tbe evolution of 
managctnent agreements. A common under* 
steading of physical relalionshipR and (he 
probable effects of different minegetneni 
acikwB provides a basis for negotiating 
agreements. As Baker and Romm point 
oul: "Until the henefltsofco'operetioncan 
be quaniiAed foreech party, it is not feasible 
to expect e user or uter group to invest 
resourccpt in iheco-operetive effort" IBaker 
and Romm 1990. p 6). This leads them to 
vkw technical inputs such as hydrologic 
models as neutral "negotiating texts" that 
enable different interwt groups to reach 
common egreemenUim management needs 
and appropriate actions 

PinnKriAi. Amj' ^tirau it* hbu 

Although the experiences with ground 
water mana|emeni in (be US cannot be 
transferred directly to the different 
cnvironmenul. souio'ceunom ic ami cultural 
context of India, key elements may be 
relevant. 

Ihe mle id rights definitiraw as key ftcion 
detc nn in ing ihu ahil ity of different interests 
to have e say in water menagenienl seems 
fundwnental. Although the imp<«lanc« of 
form ej righu definitions i n often discounted 
In (he Indian context, perceptions of rights 
do play piig^ As Waller Coward 
found in a study of khul systems: "rules 
actually are useful in structuring the broad 
relaUonsfa i ps among (be various groups and 
individuals with a cl aim to water,.|Coward 
1990. p 83|. In this case, (he rigbi structure 
fmmed a basis fordeterm ining tn aiiitcnancc 
resprawibijities as Welles water allocaliOA. 
In my field work, individuals often express 
tbe ccmAicling views that (hey "have no 
right to influence bow an indivkiuai usea 
water from bis well" but do beve a "right 
to protect actions ft^at damage ibeir wel 1 1 or 
tbe resource in general " l.egal rights 
definitions ibal slrengthen the second of 
ibexe perceptions would support a 
common ities abi Uiy to che) lenge individual 
uses and. (bus. could enable (be initiation 
of community*based management actions. 

Hie issue of rights definitions in India 
seems important from another perspective. 
Water tranxfers arc common. In OujanL 
most surface irrigation projects are now 
linked to nuoicipel supplies.* Well fidds 
developed lo supply drinking water ki 200+ 
km long pipeline projects are in direct 
competition with surrounding agricultunl 
users IKON 1992]. In some coastal areas, 
farmert affected by saline intnisiiw are 
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pcffchanini land inland and piping ground 
«akp nut 10 their Aelda [Bromley 1989). 
ThcM; (rinafen ve ocuuning un an tidhoc 
baai» with potentially large iinpacu on 
uxers In xoine jutmvt!« 4r« toamg 
eeccea (r> the baKie reaource requiced for 
productive agriculture. In other cawsk. 
agricuhural uaere uodenrune drinlting 
water projeclB deHsgftcd to meet 1 be aurvtval 
needs of communitiee. In the absence of 
a rights struciure that addresses transfer 
issues. exisUng users have no claim to 
compensation it a resource essenliai for 
their pbyskai or economic survival is 
eaptui^ by others. If rights structures i bat 
allow water transfers and account for (bird 
party impaciw can he designed then waier 
markets could address both transfer needs 
and provule a source of compensation to 
those whose access to water is reduced. 
While rights issues are complex, they seem 
central to addressing emerging giuund 
water rMhlems In India. 

The existence of an independent dispute 
reioluiion forum also seems to be 
fundojnenlal to enabling the developmenl 
of local management approaches. Righu 
have little meaning unless they are losome 
exten t en forceah le Kurt hermore. i fd isputc 
resoluiion authority is held by an 
organisation directly involved in ground 
water use or management, the poieniial for 
biased decisions increases. This is likely 
to undermine the willingncMi of different 
interest groups to cu*uperite with 
m an agement decisions. S ince, in tbe ] nd ian 
context. St ate enforcement of management 
docisions affecting ground water use 
appears impossible, the ec-operetton of 
local communities aeemi essential. 
Independent, inpulial forums through 
which (he range uf actors can negotiate 
tbui seem central to the development of 
effeclive management systems, PtovUkos 
such as those in Section 23 of the Model 
Bill that ban the involvement of (he dvil 
CQUrU run counter to this need. While civil 
court system functioning in India Is 
problematic, some independent forum 
seems essential. 

While rig bis and fcYums forexpreailng 
(hem are important, (hey are unlikely to 
have much impact unless information on 
resource condition is generally available. 
Individuals in India are generally well 
aware of falling water*iobles or dec lioes in 
water quality on a very local sc ale. 0 veral I 
understanding of resource dynamics Is. 
however, ofte n Um ired. OIven tbe general 
level of education and tecfanulogical 
availability, engineering approaches 
involving hydrologic models may be of 
limited use for local communities In India. 
SomevommoA uaderaunding of emerging 
problems ia, however, cseential as e basis 
for agreement on management needs. As 
part of an enabling framework state and 


could play a rok similsr to that played by 
(he Oeologicel Survey and stale te^ucal 
organiaetions in the Os as ma|or sources 
of techokal inform aiion for all interested 
parties. 

b'lnally. the presence of recognised 
inatiiuikmal fmu for managctncBt seem 
would seem central to any bask cnaUing 
framework for Ifkdic Hw "diaffict" model 
is an example of (lui m tbe US case.'* 
Although the nature of districts vitfies 
greatly, the bask model represents a 
recognised and accepted form of 
m anagemeot organiaailoo with: < 1) a range 
of quasi'govemmental powers the 
ivgaiukatioil can ckaw on; (2) financing 
mechanisms for organisation support: 
O) iBcchanisou foiorganiseiJon creation; 
and (4) a means for specifying the range 
of aeiivitjes an organitadon can take m. 

No ineiitutioeal form similar to tbe district 
exists for natural resource management in 
India. Village oo-operaOvea ere often formed 
to manage natural resources on a very local 
basts. Maior problems have, however, been 
vnci>urUered with this form of organisation. 
Natural resource managcmenl often » nut 
an inuvnegcneretini activity. Co^oparaUvea 
also Jo not typically have the quasi* 
governmental powers either for fund raising 
or for anforc ing man egemeni decisHNiK (hat 
are commonly aasocialad with the US 
districts. As a result, natural rvAHtree 
management co«iperetives are often 
ineffecuve. 


Nm Rmilt 

The combination of rights derinilioQS. 
dispute resolution forums, data availability 
and the ''district'* oiudel (hat underlies 
ro anagetnenl instiiuUoo devciopmeol in tbe 
US tioes not represent e comprehensive 
framework enabling appropriate 
management responses to emerging 
proMems. Many worker^ might in fact, 
disagree that any ground wafer management 
frame work exists at all. It is. as David Octehes 
(1984) comment! a “fragmenlcd system*'. 
Although the legal and legislative 
superstructure contains many concepts and 
pvovisioos that eo^k tbe devekjpment of 
local managenseot systeou. (he net remit 
does IMk to Insure that losal approaches 
cnaksce inio rational man^ement responses 
at higher levek. Fragmentation reflecls a 
l<mg history of un'Coordinated local 
decisions. It docs not the outcome ^ aco* 
ordinated effort to create an overall system 
designed with the specific purpose of 
en aN ing tbe evolurioB of locally responsive 
management approaches. 

I am unaware of any aliempt to deTine the 
key components reqwred for a more 
compreheoaivc enaUmg approach. The 
following aeetioft represents e very 


iwikniinanf miTartmlnrill] plial adrinifil 
to do thk. 

A range of components leem Bnportant 
for creating a framework tbal would enable 
tbe evolution of managenient approacbes 
and inatitudons chat are both rcepcoaive to 
local cooditiona and teeuK in an integrated 
approach to water mantgement needs at a 
higberleveLlbeae components include, but 
are not limiled to. those I have outlined 
above that appear to be important in IheUS 
case. They consiat of: ' 

^ Rights structure due voiceiiocia] imitations 
on private uees. recognise the standing 
of individuala and local organtsariont 
and yet allow for water transfers; 
Neutral negotiating aDddisputeieaoludan 
Ion: 

^ Mechanisms for irdiiatlng tbe process of 
management area formtlion; 

— Recognised managcmenl opganisatioM 
with access to a clearly defined set of 
powers and financing: 

Structures fiW information generation and 
dissemination: 

— Mecbanisfliv for coordination. 

Clear definitjon of baak righu and tbe 

standing «>f individuals ororginisaiionk io 
protect those righu is essenlial fur the 
developmenl of management sysiems." In 
eddiiiun. where scarcity is an issue, rights 
are likely to come in conflict. Some 
tnechanism for ranking rights w therefore 
essential 

As previously noted, concepts such a» 
beneficial use, reasonable use, correlative 
rights and public trust provide for the 
express ion of interests beyond Iboae of the 
iodividual in how water resources are used. 
In India, (be national water policy ranks 
water UM priorities with drinking needs fust, 
followed, respectively by agriculture and 
ioduatiy. While this policy docs not have the 
force of law. it represenu a rankjng of soc ial 
oh^tjves that place basic survival needs 
over other uses. Individual rights to pump 
ground water from below their land are still 
unchallenged. 

An overall water rights approach ihjt 
defines individual rights clearly and 
transfcrably yet limits on them through a 
combination of: (I) public truat, correlative 
rights, beneficial use and reasonable use 
coDcepOi and (2) a rank ing social objectives 
(as the natsonaJ water policydoes) could icy 
(he foundation for negotiating water 
managemen I approacbes (h at represent the 
interests of both individual and the wider 
sodeCy. 

DefinifU! rights on a volumetric basis (as 
many lUtea in tbe US aU6ll^)l to do) would 
be extremely difficult under Indian 
conditioAs, An alternative would be to 
continue to define rights cm the basis of 
c^ture but limit them to uses that are 
beneljcial (not waateful) and reasonable (not 
infringing m tbe rights of other indlviduaU 
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or the toeiety). Socul iototili coukf be 
protected ttowfb e PuUte Trust apptoecb. 
''Public IVutt” ri|bu n ifbi nclude: (I) tbe 
ri^t of SDCceeding fcnerubos to e task 
fround wsier resource system uodim ifllAed 
in quantity cs quality and (2) ibe right of 
populalioiu to sufficient water to meet 
survive needs. It is imporUol to note (hat, 
in additioo to oartow ptoiectioQ of public 
interests, careful deflei (ion of “puMic tjust*' 
rights could provide a foundation for 
integrated water manageroeni. 

For the rights fuu odaiion to be effect] ve, 
indivuluali and organisations would rwed 
recognised standing to defend their rights 
or the rights of those they repiesenl. In 
India, water ii coastitutionalJy a tute 
subject. State governments and bureau* 
cracies generally seek to minimise (he 
ability of individuali, local communities 
and other organlsai ions to intervene in water 
management debates or activities. This 
leads t<i centralised approaches which are 
unresponsive io local needs, conditions.or 
perspectives. As n result, a clear definition 
of standing for indivkiutls, communities 
and NGOs let participate in water 
management debates seems essential to the 
hssic enabling framework. 

The ncc<l for an imparti al and independent 
dispute resoluiion fivum as a basic element 
etiahling local management has already been 
discussed in detail ll is imp^vtaot ti> 
recogniou. luiwever, (hat an appropriate 
forum ci>uld do more than }usi enable 
managcincnl. By providing an avenue 
through which a variety of local interests can 
express their needs and enneenw, tbe forum 
could go a long way toward addressing 
equity issues. 

As previously noted, in the US the courts 
usually provide the ultimate dispute 
resolution lorum Other forums— 
indepcndeni arbitrsliun services, local water 
conns, ct elected hoards rcprescnling tbe 
full range uf water interests—could 
potentially he appropriate in tbe IndiiA 
contest. No single fcmim m ay be appropriate 
in all situations. Major procedural delays 
and corruption are acknowledged to limil 
the viability of using the civil court system 
for resolving water management disputes. 
As a result, a genera] enabling ftamework 
might provide for tbe formation of local 
dispute resolulinn forums of a type 
negotiated by all interest groups within an 
areapropoaed fortnanagemeot. This could 
be done under the auspices of a perm anent 
slate level forum. 

Tbe presence of a rights structure and 
dispute res^ution fonim would create one 
avenue far the identirtcaijon of areas Nvbere 
jDanigement ii needed. Diiputea would, 
presumably, arise in sites wbm emerging 
resource problems have Bignificaiit impact 
on use v^uei. Tbe process of negotiating 
a solution would than lead to ideadficauoQ 


of pruUeui area and tbe oealko of aome 
maBagcenent a^tno imetMled to addreu 
(baoi. This approach ie. however, limited. 
In many areas where the overdevelopment 
of ground water is occurring disputes do not 
immediately arise. Lnng-tcnn declioea in 
(he waicr-tahle may not, for example, 
generate duputea because they do ooi 
ftfccosarify mfluence tbe amount of water 
individual well ownem aie able to extr^l. 
Declines may. however, indicate unsuaiam * 
able extritftioa pattenis that would result in 
tooi'tann damage to the basic resource. As 
a result reliance on disputes as tbe sole 
meefaani sn for initiaiiag water management 
debates is uasaietfaciory. 

An eoaUing framework ctiuld create 
several aveeuesln addition to theemergence 
of disputes for initiating (be process of 
managemeni area identi^catioa Process 
triggers couki be based on a act of physical 
or enviionmeniai indicators and/or on the 
interest of liKtl users in initiating 
msna|emaM. 

Tbe prcvkMjsly noted cme of Arieooa 
provides alternatives to dispute insisted 
formation There, management area 
formal IOC can he initialed by a petiiiun and 
vote of local rustdenis. the stale Department 
of Water Resources (DWR). or by the 
lagixiaiure. Where residents recogoUe and 
wi»htoiakc acUoc on an emerging ground 
water problem they ean file a peiirion for 
a managemeni area to be f«r»ed. This 
petitHM) is then voted on by people in Ihe 
proposed area, ll the petition is approved, 
the process of areafomalioo goes forward. 
Where local residenls are not coming 
forward, the director the DWR is 
authorised to initiate management area 
formation hy showing *‘tha( active 
managemeni practices are required in 
preserve groond water for future needs, or 
that (he uvmnl withdrawals arc causing 
subsidence or diminution in ground water 
storage capacity, or that degradation of 
gnmod water quality is occurring” |Sax. 
Abrams ai^ Tboenpaon 1991, p 4971. 

Overall an enabling framework diould 
probably seek lo kleotify a variecy of avoiuce 
for management area formation. In some 
cases, local residenls may display a strung 
concern over emerging problems. Where 
this concern exUls, avenues (hat enable 
loitiatioo through local aclkm are likely to 
encourage suppiet lor both the organUaimn 
that eanergesand fee any manageineni syslem 
it develops. 1a othcrcaaes. local groups may 
not be intertsted in iiuliatiog managemeni 
and the stale needs to retain the <^itioa. 
where specific problems are clearly 
emerging/fer initiating acrion to proieci 
I vger social mtereets. 

Finally, in addibonto •dentifymg avenues 
formadafettctU area fcraialton, any en ibling 
framework needs to ensure (bat proposed 
areas will form effective management Mils, 


AdministrilrveiDd political boufldwfeacdtM 
do not malcb hydrologic boundaries. 
Ensuring Ibat management areas are 
defined in ways that reflect tbe undertylng 
hydrologic system ia essential if emerging 
probiems are to be addressed effectively. 
Reviews of tbe hydrologic viability of 
proposed maaageroent areas should he an 
integral pari of (be formation process. 

Manaoems^ CfeuwnaATJCK 

Managemeni canoot occur in (he ahseocc 
of erganisatiooa with recognised aulhorlty 
and powers for influencing resource use. 
The organisations also must be self- 
sustaining. To do (his their struciurc and 
powers must he compatible both with the 
range of fu nciioni i bey are cxpecled to lake 
on and wit h 1 be modes of org anisat Ion their 
initiators are comfortable wiih. They must 
aU<»havi; Jear •tourcc of rinancing lo support 
their avliviiies and staff 

Since needs aiwlfuncuoni will vary greatly 
from site to site, any framework intended 
to e nahling locul ly appropnale manageineat 
sinicturei needs to ideniify a range of 
accepiable organisations for ground water 
management. No single organ is • Hon 
format is likely to match the range of 
coodltions present in all local liiualions. 
Potentially appropriate erganisation type* 
include; {1) quasi 'governmental "districis' 
(2) co-opcrailves. (3) companies, ptruier* 
ships, iriiliiias and other "privsie' ’ insuuitioiw; 
(4) trusu. and (5) government agency. 

TIk ocgarusaiionB] fmatmosi appropriate 
in any given siluaikm it likely lo d^nd 
heavily on management needs and 
community mteresu Where, for example, 
protection of a specific area is rcquiied to 
meei tbe drinking needs of an individual 
comnuniiy or provide a drought reserve, 
tnuts with managemeni powers lo protect 
Ihese Deeds C4>uld he the mosi appri^riate 
instiiutiooal format. Where water 
distiibulion is the issue and porunlial for 
income gencralion through the provision 
of services exists, co-operalives or private 
opgaoisations could be applicable. A 
"district'' approach might appropriate in 
more complex situations wIktc income 
generation poKsihillties are Urruled and 
largo'scalc, integrated, managemeni 
activities are necessary. Finally, 
man agemeot through govenuneot agencies 
could he essenUaJ where scale or local 
disputes constnin tbe abiliiy of local groups 
to negotiate effective approKhes. Overall, 
legialaiion seeking to enable the evolution 
of management institutions suited to local 
cooditioas should provide formal 
recognition for a variely of wgjnisational 
sirucuvus. 

Beyond the question ot organisatioB 
sinicture lie the quealions id financing and 
management powers. 
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Of uixAtiina <ki not Iw( un ten (hey bAvc 
clear Miurceii of revenue. Either the service* 
an (Vfanisation provide!! musi he c^ieble 
ot fenemtini income or it muHi he cepeble 
of rAi>iin| funds thriKi|h other mceoe. As 
previously noted, in the US diatricti btve 
uxation power*. Many of (hem aUo 
generate income through sale of 
bydroeketrte power or water fees. 
0<!verniAcn( funding is also provided In 
Home cases. In India, cooimunlly 
eoiilrihuti<ins are widely viewed as critical 
to the efTcclivenes* and sustainability of 
local rexource management efforts. Unless 
individuals contribute directly to the 
management «vgani<4( a ei. (here h H tUe sense 
of local owners hip or of resporutihi I ii y U»C4>* 
operaiewiihmanagementeffons Asaresuli. 
financing mechanisms should probably 
depend on hK;al source* of revenue as far 
as possible 

In addition to financing, access to 
authority—recognised powers—wessential 
for m anagemeni occur, the lyiKs of pimrer 
apptophatc to allocoie to an orgajusaiii>n 
will depend h«)ih on organisation type ami 
management need*. 'Diey are likely In vary 
greaiely. In some ca*cH, realdvely non* 
contmvers jal po wers-^be authiirtty tt 1 1 aise 
funds for crast/uciinn of lechurge structures, 
educalion, technology difrusinn.etv—may 
He sufficient. In other case*, effective 
management may require the development 
of pcmiin in g sy* icms. extensive monitoring, 
well and extraction regulation, and water 
real Joe ation mechanisms. 

An enabling framework will probably 
need to contain recognised set ol powers 
poicntially useful for ground water 
management and mechanisms for different 
organisat ion types ut draw on tboae powers. 
One approach might he to define the range 
of activities different organisation types are 
likely to undertake and define the range of 
powers they may need accord! agly. Actual 
authority to use specific powers amid he 
enabled via Inclusion In (he organlsatuin's 
bylaws. IHis approach might, for example, 
result in a hierarchical power siruciure 
where private and co*operaiive organisa* 
tioAs have the autho ri ty to d i striKute water 
within specific Rcrvice areas, trusts can 
limit use with! n a reg ion to pr<Kec( spec! fic 
interests, and districts have the audKrlty 
to develop overall management plan.* and 
promulgate regulations to enforce them 
Another approach might he to develop a 
'smorgeshonr of potentially useful powers 
and dhen create mechanisms for differenl 
wganiaations to gain the authority to utilUe 
spevificonea. As the degree to which powers 
could restrict individual or group userigbu 
increases stronger mechanisms art required 
U) ensure that the powers are actually n^ed 
and equiiahly applied. The appro^b could, 
for example, contain general autborUaiion 
fnrany organisaiion lo under ake educational 


crocUrM- ^vaaive acbvitaae. licaniing, 
pennidiiig. entr^ctkio regulatka, auttovity 
to esooufige orngulate water majkao. aod 
other powers having a stroog pounUal to 
limit iidividuaJ ueee might require approval 
by the local popuUUou (via a vote) or 
auibcineaUoo haa^ oAcleerdeinoQsVatMea 
oi need through the independeni dispute 
resolution fonun. Rnelly. rather than 
iJenti^ing potential pow er s to advance, the 
approach could be to allow local 
<irgaiusatiofte to ideal Ify whatever powers 
they need and focus instead on creating a 
mechanism through which powers could he 
creeled and approved both by the lUte and 
community. 

Whatever avenue isdevaloped. i he overall 
goal should he to create a flexible system 
containing a Berks of checks and balances 
through which organUations can geia the 
eudairity aod specific powers necessary to 
initiate effective managenieni actions. 

As noted in iha diacussiun ctf ihc US 
case, data are a fundamental currency for 
manugement. An enabling framework 
need*, the refore. tocrsaie a sys tern UinHJg h 
whivh basic information on resource 
condition is made available to all imercsted 
parties. At present, many coaimunities in 
India do rn'A have access to the locbnical 
tools and training found m (be US. 
Dependence oo sopbislkaled hydrologic 
niodels**or even relatively simple 
analytical celculatkms can haiH the ability 
of these eonmunitiei to eng age in debates 
s>ver resource ci>r>di(ion |Moencb 1992a. 
199’la]. At the same time, many direct 
indicaiOTx of resource conditioii exist that 
arc readily understandable even hy U literate 
groups. Villagers are generally unable io 
cbeJIengetbc sekmifK accuracy ofreebarge 
end cKirection eslimatos—hut they 
undersUnd the signiricance ol dropping 
water (abks and setioity increases. 

An informatitm system that generates 
data suited to differenl levels of user 
sophistication end disUibules it widely 
C4>uld he a key clement of an enehllog 
approach. Maps indicating water* (able and 
water quality trends or other basic 
parameters uouM serve as (be irimary com 
for water reanagemenl debates. ^jAislU 
ceted modelling approaches would be used 
m amore limil^ range of*iiuetions where 
understanding of system dyhatnics require* 
their applieation.'’ 

The existence of mcchanUms ensuring 
(hutnoBi activitieeiDflueticingground water 
condidoo are incorponied in management 
approaches aceois to be the final bask 
requhcmeni for an enabling etruciure. An 
e Aahfing Inmework that aitempts togeoerate 
a wide varieiy ofdi/fereol apjuoacbei suited 
to local conditkw runsttie jiak oi creating 
e'Tragmented system".'^efe la no assurance 
that local management systems, just because 
they are local, will lake an Integrated view 


of m eou rp a nuMtamaiK needa. In mreiy 
caani, local latarecta could generate 
maaegemeot approeebea Chat con/lict with 
other local interesu or regional maDagcment 
neede. 

ConflictiDg approaches and crgiouatlonB 
are an inherent problem in the cuirent 
iOucture of water management in India. 
Individual agencies generally have 
responskbUiCy forimgetioo, groundwater, 
municipal water supply, rural drinking 
water and so on. Often development plans 
are initiated by one agency that direedy 
conflict with the actlofiB of other ageocicB. 
There is no efTcctive mechanism for co¬ 
ordinated water resource planning. 

As part of an enabling framework, 
specific mechanisms need to be developed 
to ensure that li>cal management is 
sufficlendy comprehensive to incorporate 
the range of local iisues and needs and 
oiinimise conflicts with neighbouring 
regions. A variety of mechanisms could be 
used to achieve this goal. Ibe management 
area formation proees»ei might, for 
example, mandate a review of water 
management need*, existing activities, and 
potential points of conflict before an 
organisation could be formed. This could 
he done both for the proposed area end 
for Ibe surrounding region. AUemalively, 
all managemeni organisations could he 
required to file regular managemeni 
action summaries with sn independent 
commission. This would review ihc 
sununahes and, if any points of conflicl 
were identified, have the power b> require 
the organisauun to resolve these by itself 
or thriiugb (he d is pu te rtNol ution forum. A 
third approach would be to rely on 
comprebeneive rights definitions and the 
dispute reaolui ion mechani sm to gra du al ly 
force the loclusiiui of all management need* 
mioasiogte Blructure. Tbk appr<iach would 
require rights deriniiions that incorporelu 
“public trust'* or other cemcepta voicing 
bread social interesio. || would also requirr 
the existence of orgenisaUunH (such S" 
environmental NOOs) with en interest in 
end formal BtaAdiog (o defend the public 
interest. 

M any possible mechan isms for encourag¬ 
ing an integrated approach to ground water 
development exist in addition to (hoae 
identified above. The mein point here is 
that any structure that encourages the 
development of locally appropriate 
naoegement systeoB needs some counter¬ 
balancing mechanism to ensure that these 
local fyslems are. if not in full harmony, 
at least not in direct conflict. This will 
neccfs itatc (be creatioD of some lechnically 
competcoi organisaUoii at the stale, and 
perbape national, level with (he authority 
to review local management approeebes 
and ioitiite action (perhaps via refereace 
to an independent negotiating forum) to 
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bnn{ ibem mb> line wiU» ler^er wtur 
menegemcnt ntedt. 

IV 

SoBiBAry 

A wide variety of ground water 
management prubleme are emerging in 
India. I n tome areati waier*Ublea are fa IU ng 
rapidly« in olbera it ia naing and in yei 
othcra quality ie dee lining. Often problems 
ahow e high degree of local variation both 
with regard loibeir phyaical chancier ark) 
their cauace. 

Dciipite great local variation in the nelure 
ufenergicigproblema, pi«>po«cd approuche* 
U> dealing with Iheae problems are 
uniJimuiaional. 'Tike Mixlel Bill eircuUtcd 
in September \ 992 by the Min ia try o f Water 
RcNourcc)* proposes the formatnxi of water 
management agunciea with a xingle cleeriy 
dcfintil appixiach Jind act of regulatory 
jH>wcrK. This approach la likely lo l>c 
unresponKiva to the widely varying 
chiiracieristics of local prt'iblcina and may 
lun lx; Implvmeniahle. Kurthcmiurc. a numhCT 
o| v(|uity»iienmuniiy partKipaiam. iuhI rights 
MHUCH nre likely loarixe il the uppruach giKi 
ri>TW:ird. 

Til Ia paper argue «that, in stead of creati ng 
a Hinglr centrulixed framework for 
regulating ground water, ii may he vxcful 
U> create n I eg id air vv superstruciurc that 
would enable am! guide the Ixrrmatioflof 
l«>eully diijirxrpriute management inaiiiutiims 
Jind apimuLhex Key elements of this 
supers true I me louUI imlude: (I) rights 
Jerihitionx through which public inis'rcst 
III gnmnd walvr use can he expressed qihI 
standing cun he created for inxlividuals or 
organiNUtions lostcfciid rhul Inicrcsi: {2) a 
neulral rftgotiuiing and dispute resoluUon 
forum: (3) inanugvmcnl area Identification 
me c liunisjn x: 14) rccog ni «cd o rgani sa l kni al 
forms for ground water muAagement with 
nxsociakd finuncing mechanisms and 
p<iwer<: (5) u *yvlcm lor information 
generation utid dissemination; and (6) c<v 
ordimilion niediuniKine to integral kH;al 
approaches with regional needs and 
counterbalance Ihc lendcDcy toward 
frugmentaiToii inherent in deceiitrulUaiion. 

An enabling appr^meb could create 
numerous opixirluniliex for ctxmmuniiie>« 
lo pari id pate In gn'und water manage¬ 
ment. By doing Ihisil would allow society 
as 0 whc>k to (up into the vod I spring ot 
concern and munagcmenl cupabililies lhal 
exist both at [<tca\ levels and in the govern* 
menl. An enabling approach would not 

immediately eddres* the full ran|c «>f 

fragmentation, environmental and equity 
proh lem s that are erne rg in g with reg ard to 
water resources, h could, howeve r. prov idc 
a framework and set in morion a negotiating 
prewasR that Wi>uld leod to their ultimaie 
reooluiion. 
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Towards a New Water Institution 

Ek^noimcs, Law, and Policy 

The widesprtad and persisteni symptoms of an imminens water chfu art a clear tesiimony /dr the failare of our current 
waser-reUaed policies as well as the iiutrwnenis and institutions through wkirh they are implemented, h is now time to 
seek more durable, though politicalty harder and lechruailty chaUenging. options like the institution of a water rights .sysun. 
What is the status of the issue of water rights in current policy? HTtar are the tegai economic, and physical characters 
and requirements that a water rights structure should satisfy? Do hare enough insmutional and technical potential 
for instithSirig a water rights system capable of taekiing the e/isical issue of wtaer distribution between uses and users that 
too bi>th across time and space? 


I 

Introduction 

WIDESPREAD KjUifer depletion in ihe 
Uoond water areax, wtterlo^gmi and «ol1 
aalinity in (he canal region i and water and 
anil xallnjxalion due (o aea water io|re» in 
UieviMainl /one* are undeniahle symptom* 
of an immihcni 'water crisln' in India. *nte 
water crisis has both (quantitative arnl qua]* 
haljvfi dimensHwuiheialaliveserknMnccaof 
which vories acroes repituu dependini t>o 
(heir demographic, agronomic, and geo* 
hydrological ci>nditions. Although rapid 
ilcmographic growth and ex panskmof water 
intensive technologies and vr<ippiagpattern 
have aggravated the crisis, it is now widely 
rccogn isfxl that I he q Mcen ire the problem 
lies in the curre ni «k lal. ec«Mio«n ic and legs 1 
policio and the in<tituiums guveming the 
wsicr resource iluvclopmenl, Jistnhutjon, 
.ind ulilKilion Unless these policies and 
iOBlilulu«s ere ladwally transfonned and 
reorienled to focus on I he hitherto neglected 
sustain ahihiy and equity dimensions of water 
rrsource development, the water crU» and 
thuattendani watcr*relaleddispules ve like* 
ly to culminute in soli more diaholk eco- 
nocnic, smial and. even, political crises 
Therefore, there is an urgcnl need to search 
fi w m«>re durahle, though pol ilically and ad • 
ministratively harder, options like the jnsti* 
tutiofl of a water rights regime that could 
effectively I imit and regulate both tndividu al 
and collective water withdrawal and use 
both from surface and sul>*surface sources. 
U is in this context that the national policy 
for the intiiiuiton of an effeciive water 
rights regime assumes pertinence and si gni* 
ficance. 

The main aim of this paper, in this regard, 
is to address the following queuiona: Why 
do wo need a national policy centred on a 
water rights regime? What are the economk 
ratiuo ale fora water rights rvgime? Where 
does the lasue of water rights stand In current 
policy and literature in India? How do our 
cuireni water insiitutiocw compare with tboae 
in other countries? Whal are the economic 
and institutional requiremenhi that a water 
law reform should satisfy fer eauhUshing a 
technically feaaihle wairr right* regime in 


the Indian cniHeai? Could we outline an 
idealornoei deekible fraokewofi for a water 
rights sinidure conawtesu with our social 
ciboeanddevekipineAirequmsaicols'^ Whal 
are the initituiional potential and ptrwpects 
for aciuaJising »uch a waterrighi* structure? 
Although the main focus w here on the 
ecoAomk and uiMituOonal duneoaum* of 
there and related questiona. their legal 
dimeoaions will aleo he iddrrtsrsj to the 
eateni they have ecofHunic and inati Uri Iona! 
im(dkelk>ne ftv the water nghi* xystem. 

11 

Need for Water Riltbte System 

Although legal reforms are urgent in all 
sqdkerc* of cnvmmment and roaourees such 
a* land, fixesi. energy aod eeluarKs, water 
law refomi assumes *bU more signiricaiwc 
in view «if the special ndc water play* in 
human survival and preigieM. Water not 
only caps (he aWlutc need* ot human heingi 
(and also an un sis. plant*, etc > hut abo forms 
the husk input for producing other haste 
needs like lond arul Trsh piudiKls as well a* 
modem nerds like power geoemion and 
navigation. Unfortunately.themigaiiooand 
Wrilvr-relalnl acts passed both dunng and 
aliur indepentSence «e unahlc to efieciively 
ivkk the cioTcnl rcquiremcM* forsustainuMc 
use and managemeot of water and water* 
related resources, lliey are out ecolngically- 
iiricnted. nor can they ensure economic 
efftciency or disiriholional justice 

IMUGS I KM AND A(ah1 e.T1>RAL 

SOMIAINAMrrV 

While water law reform centred on an 
effective water rights systcen should cover 
all ujes of water, (be issue is parlkulariy 
important for irrigation water wbkh has 
significant impticaUurw for agrkullutal 
HUstiioabilicy. 

Pcratly. in imwniiuA^lqieiidenl agrarian 
economy Ukc iHirs nrigtfion b critical Noth 
for improving and suetairung agriculiiiral 
pioducdoe and pnaductivity. The ever* 
increaung demand fer food and other farm 
piodi^ ioduced by population growth and 
ceoftomk develofoeucannot he adequately 
met Without a dependable imgation system 


performing bod) a protective role tgainai the 
vagaries of nature and aproducU vity* inducing 
aod land* augmenting role fur enhancbig 
resouKc producdviiy. 

Secondly. irri|ation. al present accotmis 
for more than three'fourihs of oiir iota! 
oatkmal water use (Oovemment of India 
(OUl) 199.^1. And. such a pre*emlt»em 
position of irngatlon in unlikely to he allrred 
much even hy 2025 AD by the increasiDg 
water demand for meeting both non* 
irrigalional needs like drinking, domastk 
and industrial purposes as well a* non* 
consumptive use* I ike navigat ion and power 
generation jOOl 1976: 9|. 

And. thirdly but more importantly, even 
though irrigation account* for a large share 
c^our ten il created water resource ptMendal, 
its share cannot fully meet the inigational 
needs of even the cutTently cultivated area, 
not tosay about the area likely to he expanded 
in future. Even if we could develop fully 
our water resource pi nen Ual. only 60 percent 
of our cultivated land can he irrigated 
lIMiawan 1992' 265). Given the increasing 
codofcreaiing additional irrigation potential, 
it stands to reason that the additional henefit 
from an improvement in use elTiciency of 
tbccaiUiing migational pvxencial through a 
pn>|ivr inlrr*pervitnal and intcr-regranal 
disirihutiun could very well surpass that form 
the erestion of additional Imgation potential 
for which there U an upper limit specified 
by hydro*geok>gy and (echredogy. 

IwwnvR Cap 

The major threat lo (he suKUinability of 
out irrigated agncuhurc is going to come 
neither from (befrequcnlly alluded 'utilisation 
gap'.ie, the gap between our water resource 
bounty and the extent of its use. nor fioni 
the so-called 'irrigauon gap', i e, the gap 
between imr irrigation demand and the 
imgation potential (.Tested so far; bui from' 
(heperswtenceof like 'iiwcnlivi: g>iy>*, i c. the 
gi^) between the scarcity value ot water and 
the value uoderiylng the current pattern of 
water uiilisatkm and management ISaletb 
1991 a), infackhotbthcuulisaikmgapand 
(he irrigation gap eouUl be reduced, if noi 
eliminated albigclbcr. by correcting tbe 
incentive gap which is evidently a produci 
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or (he cxbtling inaiiiutHMUi |ovenunj w«ter 
jK(|>irHirion. d^ffrriliutson and utilisation 
Wbdi is astoni s hi ng 14 not (be fact (hai (he 
cujrent kg aland inKU(u(toiM] bask ot water 
mimagemcnl lails (o pr<widB suniclent 
economic incentive, hut (hai ii actually 
cngeodeiv n wrong kind ofinccniivc sinicitm I 
While lh« faimers* pcrceplMuiufexccMivcIy 
KUhsidiHBd canni walcr ax a public p'od 
induces (hem to max inline water per unit of 
output rather than Ut maximise output per 
unit k>f water leading thereby lo water uver 
use, the unre" l ncied *ope n access' charac (er 
uf ground wuler in«li gales a pr<Kew ol* 
compeiitive water withdrawals culminating 
eventually in iu|uifcrilupkiinn [i ixthi« kind 
of incentive system that unilerlies the 
paradoxical phenomenon (hat unlike other 
economic giHxb where scarciiy prompis 
vflk icney and c« mserv at ion. water resource s 
continue to he depleted and ntisuaed umkr 
the very comihlon ol iiicreuxing scarciiy. 
Much more serious than the ec<inomk 
problems emerging from Uw incentive gap 
is the luYile of ecological ilamages like 
WHierlogging, wuier aod soil salinity/ 
alkalinity. »ca water inlrusion, land 
subsidence, ek*. These ccologicul 
dcgradnlions are often uttriKutCil to the 
phenomenon km^wn in economic Uieniure 
M 'martet failure'But. marketfailure iixulf 
iscauseil f>y the absence, failurv. or even the 
inability ol'ihe legal lYoinewurk locsuhlKb 
and enforce an effective property rights 
regimes in nuturai resources 

The efficient operation of the cconomK 
institution of morkei that guides rcMiurcv 
allocation and Use in the economy U 
predicated (Uilhc legal framewsirk, especially 
the property rights syslem llul cstribliNhcs 
tlieinilialfeaourcecnihnvtncniof indivahiaU. 
TTie market failurv observed in llw allwatum 
and utilisation of waier is an eminent case 
in this respect, ft is abundantly clear Uui 
wiihou I correct mg the fundamental incentive 
gap through a radical iranstumialion of the 
existing water laws oikI insiitutkms. il is m>t 
poss i hk U' e iisure e ithcr ccrd<ig ical sccuri ry 
or economic ef He lency or eve n siKial «q ulty 
in water use. Tlierefore. water law reform 
focused luiaclcar-cui nnd prioriiiscd water 
rights is indispensable for the very 
susiainabilily of<nji irrigated agriculture as 
it ushers into the 21 f*! century* 

FMt.iiRRoi Ciadt^NT R&:uLATi«Y R»MUia 

There was m time when India had many 
informal grass nots level institutions built 
nmiiml w iile ly suhscri Ik J social cociventk ms 
and moral pimciples. 'HieKeinHiitutiitns were 
very successful in enforcing an orderly use 
of ciunnvui propUTly rBS<>urces including 
water iii ihe l«Kal level. Unfortunately, due 
to .1 gnuUial separation of ownership and 
nsage iil natural resource eflecled ihriiugb 
a SCI ies iif culonial and post •independence 
kgiaJatiuna. Ihe indigenous iwliiuliimshave 


beeskrvervty eroded almoM to Ibe point of 
exlinetioo. Although effon has been nude 
to revivelbeiv ioatitiKMU Ihrougb paochay at 
rajas well as through peoples* pwlk^talioa. 
Ibesc cannot be relied wtaun to provide (be 
desired decentralaKd inalilutional structure 
for resource conaervaiion unlexs (be 
owoetxhip and onotrol of (be resource aie 
rcsioied to the ultimate uaers. 

In view of (be absence or ineffectivcneM 
Ilf local insiitutificu, there hu been a 
misplaced emphosw on ecntralmcd aUempts 
lit regulate wafer use. Various regulatory 
polities baMd on well siting and licciuing 
mums, power lanffaml n^iply manipu latiuns. 
aiulcvcium newly cjAcrging imtJiutioiw like 
water markcia and user •oriented Irvigaiinn 
co'Oferalives. have been followed hut with 
liltic or no success. Our continuing belief 
that ihc«c supcrficia I regulatory legines will 
by I hem sc I ws prov idc a durable soIuimh to 
all the cntkal pn>bkiiw facing our water 
cciuioiny under the prevalent iiwiiturionaJ 
coodilkm* is going to be wKtIy mX only in 
euwuniic bui also m social and putila altemui 
the water /onation'baaed well* 
spacing and licensing regulations arc 
jfnpkmenlud indirectly (hniugh crvdit and 
power eivinvclion policies, they ore easily 
bypassed by well^erubwedfaimcrs fUiawan 
I ugi^ 44 451. Apart than their inability to 
Ciunrol resource depletion and ixolngical 
ikgradaiMin. they arc incx^uitable as they 
rcsirM the new cntranK who arc mostly 
resourcu'ptuir farmers, amt. more 
importantly, otfernoprotccthm U) the poor 
fanners relying on iraditMmal water lifting 
kchmdogivs jDhawwi I9W>' 45. Mnetich 
19V2: A1721. ThccffccUvcncRi of rvguladotki 
hoscd on pi >wcr Ian If and supply polk ies is 
severely undermined not imly by the 
availability of ibe diesel punipsci option but 
■Im) by the presence of a *kink' inthc farmers* 
piviver ikmand.* 

Allhougb weicr markets are rnwiwl to 
impntveclTk'ivAcy and e(|uity In water use 
I.Shah IVUI; .Stktb 199lh]. they utuMi. 
never) he kss. accentuate aquifer slept ebon 
uiKkrlhBCunvot legal tcgimesgovoning acxxss 
k> gnxmd water. Utilising the fwt Uia) Ibe 
observed water mvkcts we functioning in a 
legal vacuum cawkd by Ihe absence of any 
kg ally ikfmetliHt •peny nghis regime. Sokt b 
(1995b. I99.V) has diown that water miiiek 
arv: (i)extra-kga] and iiicoiiskteni with any 
etbically grounded eqully oolmnx: (iil 
lAHtrumenls of reni*seuking behaviour 
con irihuiing tu widespread M(uif«rile(dclkin; 
and (Uil transitional ax rental markets for 
im gati onaa^ls (i e. weU.s/pumpsets)cmerge 
when water marketing ceases with (he 
dissipuiinn oTthe Kicardian runldueto inlcfue 
cotnpetiiioQ among water sellers. 

More importantly, inihe case of surface 
water ruHOUives. iwill^r the W^ual pi>livies 
based on water charge and supply 
monipulaiionx nor tbe new ones based on 


toUBoc^ water cupply fyateoi’and firma** 
managed outlet k vd co-c^mives wrt likely 
to generate sufTicwnUy effective impact to 
enfurce diaciplioe in canal water ute. The 
abeoacc of ecotUBtk incentive amongfmtfa 
to conserve water in cand commaods has 
been already xbown to be the culprit behind 
the eccdogi^ damages like waterlogging 
and soil v>d water salinity. It is now time 
for seeking harder optic ns to provide a much 
more durable solution to uur waier'felated 
problems raiber than be content with the 
politically and adminUtxaiively easy hut 
practically ineffeclive regulatory policies 
followed thus far. Oncopdonistheiiutitucinn 
and adm In Uiralion of a water rights system 
particularly for irrigation water. 

in 

Water Rights Issue In l.llerature 
and Polky 

A brief review of the status of the issue 
ofwaier rights system in current public policy 
and I itcrai urc wi M faci I itatc nut lUily a better 
appreciation of ihv institutional and policy 
implications of certain recent legal 
coni rilujt ions but also of (he nature and 
magnitutk of the task of water law relivrm 
in India. 

Although mtwi irrigallon ocIk in India, 
with their colonial rools, have oscertnined 
and the post* independence Icgislali^uis have 
implicilly presumed the abaolule righk uf 
liic statu over water resources, exjKri groups 
and p^ilicy*makurs have, lime and again, 
emphasised Ihe need fur something 
rcsemhiing a water rights system for 
regulating walcruse at Ihe individual level 
F<>r insiBAce, the Model Groundwater 
(Cofitod and KeguUiion) Bill ol 1970. 
fiumulalcJ by (be then union iniiiistry of 
agriculture and irrigation and circutaied 
amcuig HiateN for its possible enactment, 
ptwlulalcd some kind of water perm 11 system 
fOOI 1970). 

The National QunmisKion on Agriculiurc 
(NC A) went one step further by el aboral mg 
on the criteria for spec ifying the water rights 
ax well as on tbe edminixtrativc system 
necessary for their enforcement |OOl 
1976:23). Undaunted by tbe fact liiai (he 
1970 model bill was not adopted by any 
stale, the union ministry of waicr rescxirccs 
came out with another model bill in 1992 
whk h is very similar in spuit to its frukeuxxor 
(CfOT I992J. Hxtugh ihe bill lacks legal 
sanctity. U does indkale a change in polky* 
thinking. 

While policy'm akerx have under! ined tbe 
need for a water rights •centred water law 
r ef orm, one fiods an overall avem bn towards 
(he issue among econoipisis who 
acknowledge iu economic and equity 
significance but ummhIbt it an administrative 
nightmare and a political impouibility. 
Although, with ihc increasing weightage 
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AMMd (D^e* wtiiptbaHiy Inqrikilifiiitof 
wldeiprud occumocei ot irouDd wtter 
depletion, bos wat«p intniBioQ. Uod 
sabsideoce, and command ares k»f due k> 
walerlogging and loU laUaity, the opinion 
lit gradually ahtfting towards (be 

water righu i»sue both admiAwtraUvely and 
politkally acceptable^ (he lodian ec onomic 
literature on water reaourcea coniifluea to 
neglect Ibe iaaue. 

Only a few writen have noted the need 
for water rights iyatein» ibougb monly in a 
muted fonn and juat as a pausing reference. 
Por iiuUnce. Dba wan (1975), wbo I < amoag 
iboBc who recognised ibe utsue much earlier, 
has emphasised its need lo correct the *111* 
defined ownership arrangements" for 
couniering ground waier mining and the 
attendant external diseevnuntieA. Shah and 
ftaju (19811:A2?) hiive alluded U> the need 
for a re fom in the s i rtmWt of water rig hu 
so BA u> correct ihe existing skewed 
distribution in wall and pumpsei oNwncruhip. 
Impelled by the relative neglect of such an 
i ssue of criik al s igniftcanca. Saleth (1991 e) 
undertook t<teinphasiK its need and toshtmr 
ilR technicul/adminUtretive reasibiUiy and 
ecoiHimic vi«bili^. Moench (l992;A17i> 
has noted that witjioul a water rights system 
specifying Jiidividual water withdrawal 
I wither the water markets nor the user g najpa 
could function effectively. 

Although the water rights (luestam has 
been received much atlcntHW in the western 
legal litcralure. it has hecn treated imly 
obliquely in Indian legal Uleralure. An 
overview of the acIccI Indian legal literature 
on water and «il1ied issues as anmKalcd by 
Siddlqui (1991 IrUveals thatnuKtwt'ffcsfocus 
on ibe legal and allied issues related to 
irrigaijon iicU or inter*siBte water disputes. 
Bui much more important than the issue of 
water sharing anion gHialcs is the one related 
lothe sharing aiwi utilisation of water at the 
farm «ir IviuseludJ level since the latter has 
the ultiniate impact on Kith ufficiency and 
equity in water resource management and 
use. U nfnriunaiely. one can hardly find any 
sludy that deals exclusively with Ihc issue 
of water distribution or water rigbix at the 
inter-personal level. 

For instance, nllbough Jacob and Singh 
(1972) have addressed the issue of dispute 
settleoicnl among irrigators and the mleuf 
ponchayat msiliutions in dispute resolution. 
State's right in water supply has been their 
main concern. The legal aspects of ground 
water management and the nature of 
individual ri^ts in ground water have been 
studied hy Jain (1976). In a study fiKused 
im the linkages between law and poverty. 
Baxi (19R7) deals with (he question of group 
water rights in the context ot unUHiebability. 

There huve also been a few proposals for 
rufonning water laws in general and iirigat ion 
Kts in particular While Jacob and Mahesh 
(1976) argued for the unIficilUm and 


aiznptificatioo d irrigation laws ia India, 
Jacob (1977) baa uoderllned Oie need k) 
oodemiae Indian water taws to make them 
rekvanl to the new economic and social 
requireDeats, Tbereftanpruposalof^liogh 
( 1 ^ 1 ) contemplatai not just passing an ut 
which is superunpoacd on the existing legal 
domain gowning water rtaounes but *'a 
selective recoastruciioo of legal domain 
which pertains to acquiritiuA. uHllsalkm. 
diBtnbution. fwotecikin, aod amservationof 
water. It wi^ require bringing together 
central andstaie laws, rules, ndamordinanecs. 
cuioffliry lawu, MdcnucideciskMW pertaining 
to water, .Such a Bclectioo will necessarily 
cut thntggh ciinstitulinnal. criminal. «nvi|. 
and customary laws.. *’ (p 14). He notes that 
even though our CuAstituikm has provided 
a najof chatter ft «ref«inni>f laws, especially 
thosccohuual tuttsthai viofattcthefurMlaBienial 
rights gutfanwnl in the Const Hutkm and 
Dimlivu Principles via Artkk IX the 
goverement U yet tu undcftake the la wrefim 
Kcncc. the usk «if purging s>ul the colonial 
vestiges in the arua^ water and i4hcr natural 
rcHismcs laws has hvely begun |.Singh 
199M2*I5| Oininryuiwhaiin<wtimgaiH« 
acu passed Kuh dir and after the colonial 
period have preaiined. Singh 11991; ch 2\ 
eitablisbcs ihor waicr rights are essentially 
Mura! negatne ehim rights 

Waii« Kamils Knaatt;: An iNiMthAlxiNAL 

CcMTAIUSoN 

At the intemalionaJ level, we find a wide 
spectrum <'f water rights regunes ranging 
J nun the moM cc niraliscd to a decentralised 
IT privatised regime I Singh 1991. Devi 1991, 
Cbauhan I992a|. As cxnmtrivs move from 
a stale of plenty h> that of scarvity. they 
evince an inervadng tenderly towards 
centralised conlud i>f waler.^ The Spanish 
Water Law of 19SI. the Pjhii«piaft I .aw of 
I9XI .and the Jirdanian Water Aulbority Act 
of I9K3 as well as (he water laws m many 
.South AmerKan c<iun(rics like Peru and 
Columbia have all declared water as a state 
property. While Ihc Chinese Water Iof 
19tM contemplates a completely centralised 
water reaourvu adminUtratUm. both the 
Hungarian Water Lawof 1964and (he Creuh 
Water A^i of 197.) alli*w independent local 
level dec isNKi •making while emphasising 
centralised ciaiind. The interesting aspect 
of Cxech K( k that it provides for (be 
declaration o( certain natural water 
•cr wwlalion ''protectedareas*' and ccitain 
nalurai water /ones as **ptoteclcd xoDes" 
wjdt a view lo conserve both water quantity 
andquality.' Allihe laws noted above luquire 
a water drawi ng permit < n lease for all water 
uses excluding those for domestic ami 
stocking purpixcA. 

The British Water Act of 1969 h« well as 
(he US water laws gii in the oppivutc direction 
i^compWicprivatisaiiiio. In the U5. at Icasi 
four kga) regimes govenii ng waiGrresogrces 


can be identified. While the riparian rights 
based oo the cociunnn law doctrina aie 
prevalent in the relatively water surfdui 
eastern and pacific coastal xuies. the 
* appropri alive* rights based on (he CoUndo 
doctrine as well as ri^i« emerging from Ihe 
adminitlratively issued water permits* are 
prevalent in (he water •icarce wesiem parts 
of the US. UndertheColorado doctrine, the 
penam who appropriated the watcr/lrr/from 
a natural stream has a prior right (i e. 
priorilised right) to the extent of his original 
water appropriation and its beneficial use. 
Bes hIc* these legal regimes on surl ace water, 
one uHjld also add the 'ciHTclAtive* righls ^ 
system being immI forgmund w;iter a llocBiion 
in mi Mt wevieiTi s( ales of the U S, U ndcr th is 
system, fanners* rights are determined in 
propk>rtA>n h> iheir faim area (Bumess and 
Ouirk 19K0 UO 211. 

What makes the US legal system unique 
i AI he fact that all these ri ghts are iransferable 
as they iiiecnnsideiudprigwny righuleuding 
to (he erne rgr ncc of an ex punding m ciricct for 
water rights (.Sdiha et b 1 19X71. Hnwever, 
even In llie US. fhat uphiihltpri vale property 
aA x^'nManct, the idea of privatisation d 
waterreecived asevoreset back by the judg** 
menl of (he California Supreme Court in 
19R7 which heki lhai privute pn>periy righte 
in water ore not independent d envimiune ntaJ 
and public trust valuer. The uxjn invoked a 
new principle <»r shonsl «)wnershjp haswl on 
Ihc 'pubi ic tHist' iloctrine. ihc hi sinrical origin 
of which ia I raced lo MartMsmriti and 
A/ThorttsrralSingh 1991:49-501. 

India, like Ihe US and UK, has separate 
Uwsrcvsurfacewatei and ground water. On 
the i>lhcrhund.iXHinines like Spain. Hungary 
and China treat water from K>ih sour vs alike 
in (heir legisUtionA. In Ihe chim: of 
C/echoskwakia. Hungary and France. Ihe 
ideaof iniegroiiongocs astep further as (heir 
water laws incorporate the land reAOurce 
management Issue< as well. In India. wJiile 
surface water is largely under centralised 
ciutlnd, ground water, legally beUuiging te* 

I hr uunmunity at large. U sub|ect lolhc Je 
JtM’io private control <if farmer* and other 
users. Cn'iujVccenmunily rights iire also 
recognised in the ease of many small streams 
and tanks. ITie legal system related to water 
in India, representing a complex amalgam 
of custom ary laws, coUkiuI legislalk^ns, and 
mivkm piMt •independence laws, is m«)re 
Cl vnpanhle tothatofm^vd African n ations. like 
Nigeria, than lo that tyf the U.S |Singh 1991) 

IV 

Kconomk Uimenxlons of Waiter 
Rights Syntem 

In addition lo Ihc legal isauck and 
rvquhvmcnis revu: walxo far, (hem are certain 
critieaJ eosuiumic requirements ilui a water 
law regime sKwId satisfy. For, mthc ultimate 
analysis, it is the ccoiuMnn compulshiQ* 
whicli ore going lomovc (hedeeision*makers 
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Ud it if be economic benefll enterioo tbnt 
Hni fo luinntec ancfficienl Md c^uttsfak 
wau^r law. *nkerefvra there '{$ an inunediile 
need to vatQreako into Uw pdiUcal ecomaiy 
of «aler I aw and caiaUish cJearly the *oeia) 
bencAu front inxtiutinf a watemghu ryilea. 
as well as Co idcnlify feasible iiuiiiutionaJ 
mechanisms newssary to make the ayaten 
perform its fundamcnUl economic role, iCi 
(he provision of econnouc inceniivea for 
watervoAservatUm. 'nUi leads lo the next 
issue, namely, whar are (he vital economic 
rcquirenieniK that ihe water rlfbu system 
should saliafy apart from iu legal 
^araclensiics? In cedar fur (he water rights 
ty Item to perform Its econom ic functioa, the 
water rights should neceuahly saliafy (wo 
interreluiedrequircnienU. FirsLNvaier rights 
should he ilerincd on a private basis. And, 
second, they should he transfcrahle or. at 
least, amenuhlc to a rental system. 

PxtVATB kKMrs WHHM A Pliaut 
Taorr hupsawtcx 

Privatised waier rights are very critical 
from an economic point of view. 
Transferahility of rights and the resultant 
price mcchan ism can ihu be ohta i ned without 
establishing first some fiinn of privaie user 
rights, if mil property rights, in the resource 
under ciuisidcration. F<ir.what is not owned 
caiwn he priced m prwes oepist thepayments 
for properly righu or. more specifically, for 
the rights to use an asset fDales 19riS:792). 

If the rights oi ihe states nr nations in 
sharing trans* boundary water resources can 
he established I Chauhan 1V92h). why cannot 
similar rights at the irklivtduaJ user level be 
estahlbibed especially given the fact (hatthe 
legal princi|des are ind^ndentof any clunge 
in tbe legal persons involved. Although the 
ontological status of water makes the n|diU 
in water a legal fiction and allows only <fr 
facto user rights (^ingh 1992:27|. dc facto 
rights are economically more relevant than 
the dt jurr rights as transferability becomes 
economically more important at tbe level of 
water utilisatioo than at tbe level of its 
ownership. 

What is the legal fratneworit within which 
a private water rights system should be 
iru^tuud? Frocntbcpei’epecuveofeamomic 
utilisation of water. Jt is not enou^ to 
estahlish people's usufructuary rights and 
(be Slate's rights as a trustee. It is incumbent 
Oft us to go a step further in deciding bow 
the peopte's right should bedistributed fijIbeT 
ammg Ihe peoples on an individual basis. 
Singh (1991:59) has argued that aeitber a 
complete state (or community) ownenhip 
nor a complete private ownership is going 
topiovide a laatingiolution implying (beieby 
(be need for a judicious combinaiioa of the 
(woo wnentbtp systems. Sucbactunbination 
can be achieved under the public trust 
frame work wbafa the slate or Gonmuftity has 


a ceoaS ovv water maoscM asatniitee 
and poflfk have ihe usoAuctoary rights. 

Wbea a suitable water rights structure ti 
designed under (be public uuat hamewock 
todemmeate the specific rights tbe slate, 
tbeconnuniiy ad the bdividoal uecn, tbe 
kind of privaie rights sytiemouiliiMd in Ibe 
previous section and the communal 
ownenbip system suggested by Devi 
(1991:624) need not be incomiiuat but oouM 
he accoounodaied. As amenerof fact, tbe 
public (nisi framework with a dovetailed 
water rights stnteture r^Kcseats asynlbesii 
of a complexly cabaliaed system and a 
compleCely privaiiaedsyiiiefn ofwaierrigbu. 
It ea also be argued ihai ibe water rigbu 
arrangement outlined above also fits 
emiiKntly with (he requirements of 
■ujiainebklity. For, aiaie/community 
ownership allows social coniitd ov«r tbe 
amount and (be manner in wfaich water 
is utilised and dlstrihuledeiwuring rbertby 
both ecokigkal security and social equity In 
water use. On tbe o6^ band, private user 
rigbu allowing transferability promote 
economic efficiency in water use. 


httvAft WAim Kiram am) 
Imvem l)n»nuftinKM 


Ahhitugb the precise nature of the 
(twnerxhippaUeni isunmaieria] forec(a>omic 
efficiency as long as (he water righu ate 
private and transferable, it does have 
fundamental equity Iraplicaljons as the issue 
of who has the usa rights In the rc«iMice 


dMcni»««obM4y to whom the bepaflts of 
socb a bansfnrand.beaee. waiBTutilisatioo. 
should go. Obviously, (be oommuni^ as a 
(nulec cannot ^ipropriaU tbe benefiu for 
itself but only lo ^siribuce (hem among its 
members through some non-market 
meebaftisms which cannot be ioumine to 
defects a&d criticisms. Wbik a transferable 
prrvate water rights system can effectively 
apportioD tbe beneAu among tbe people 
within tbe exchange process the 

cocDirluiuly rights system cannot tackle tbe 
critica] pfobleini of inia-personal wata 
allocation and benefits distribution without 
reaorting to an extra-market distribution 
mechanisms lucb as a tax •subsidy Bysietn. 

PxivAiB Watbh RKHrrs 
AND AcrouKTAitirv 

Tbe implicaijons that the nature of water 
rights poilulaleJ bis for accounlahiUty 
warrant a still harder KK>k going beyond the 
strict legel conception of accountshiliiy. For 
instance, when wattrrighti are defined only 
at (he cooununi ty level, as suggested by Dev i 
[1991:624J, it is possible to ensure only (he 
iccoujjiability of the community lo tbe state 
and lo the people. But the issue of inten 
pefaunal aucouniahiUty. acrilJcal component 
in Ihe iwo*wsy accountability notion 
suggested by Singh (1992:fljcanool he always 
ensured underthc comm unity-can Irednghls 
syslem. To ensure accountability of Uve 
individuals to each other ond to the 
community. il is eesenliaJ. Ihercfare. tospuvify 
water rights at the individual level as well 
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ibBwli4riP)i ttltiadto tceoaDtal^tily 
dB^Miafii^irividerifbU «y«Mai«»(be 
«cooomic uapUcatiofti tettnttitig froa tbe 
Unk«f6 brtweeo die leg4l ooUob of 
Mcounubility and tbe economic cooc^ of 
fiftiernaU(y7 In Ibe eaae of water, nicb 
exteraalitieeainecominoB feature aiace. for 
Initance, water me by in individual can 
affecr both (be quantity and quality of Nwater 
availal^e for otbera. When law defuiea 
individual water riftbu. it definei, in effect, 
not only tbe legal boundaries but dso (be 
physical and ecooomic boundaries of each 
individual's acts and tbeir effects on others 
in (he context of water UM. By relating rights 
with dudes, such bouodanea could be kgally 
bandied with reasonable quaDlifkatioo. 
ConiequenUy, individual wala rights cysian 
helps not only to minimise inter'persoriai 
Gonnku but also to achieve the legally 
grounded notion of the two* way 
accountability. Since aceouniabiliiy ax a 
mechanism fur mintmixing cxiernaliiies is 
crucial both from cctmomic and ecological 
viewpoints, it is imporunt to have an 
individual water nghu system. 

f>(>WMK’ StOMIPK'AKnt tx 
TbANsHAAViit Rimm 

Another fundamental economic 
requiremunt for water rtghls ix that it should 
he transferable oi, al least, rentable in (he 
senNc that water rights can be runted In/out 
cither in pari or in fu II f< ir a shori er or longer 
iluralion. Without such a transferability or 
rental ptvtkihility tegslly imparled into the 
rights system, it is not puv^stblc to achieve 
social optimal ily in water use. i e. where (be 
beneftix fnxn waierarcequalised al the margin 
across all uses and users. IVansferabtUty tod 
excliangeabiliiy of water rights arc crucial 
Ui capture and reflect the scarcity or use value 
of water through price signal and guide water 
aI]ocatu>ii accordingly. 

The question of irwiafetabiJily of water 
rights remaina somewhat ambiguous in tbe 
!e gal liieratuic. The axserdt *n of water rights 
as natural or fundamental negative rights 
(Singh 1992:27] appears to be intended 
esseuti ally to repudiate state's abeoluterights 
in water and rc-estahlish people * s rights over 
this vitalrcfomce. But.sinceoegaiive rights 
cannot be ownershiperproperty rights [Singh 
1991:261, it H not possible U> establish legal 
owDertbip righls in water. While negative 
natine of rights negate ownershiprigbia and. 
hence, transferability, the transferability of 
uaufrisctuaiy weter rights is admitted in 
anolbercootexC Pur instance, although wtfer 
belongs to the people and not to tbe state, 
(be govcrrunentcan have naiuraJ usufiuctuary 
right with rbe conrrni of and compensotum 
to iht ronremed p^li [Singh 1992:29). 
That Is. water can be transferred from two 
legal persons, the people and the stale. While 
one c^d agree diat water for drinking and 


domwik* 11 ■qMilHii apbeafaadaiBratal 
hittua right Wrier Bir other ecDocmk uaes 
need not have flw same ethical quaUfrat km. 
*nKiefoie. (he legal c^wakrrighu 

should be such as to peruit o woerdiip ri^ti 
and hence, transferahiLity between legal 
pernons like indivkluals. groups, and the 
state iuetf. Otberwbe, water rights will 
remain basicaily a legal curioei^ bereft of 
any economic significance wbataoeves. 

ThAMnftAMOTY AM) OrnuiN UrusAtioN 

There arc a number of distribution 
principlee ccauidcred rck vani fia waierrigbts 
allocation.' Themoet inportant among them 
U (he equitable udbsatioo principle under 
which individual water rights ire eetahlisbed 
either through an adjudicaiDr or through 
bilateral oegotiarinn so as to t^xuntse or 
maximiMtbeutilisaiiDnoftheresouice. To 
show that tranaferahil ily is indispensable for 
ensuring optimum water utiltsariun, k< us 
visualise the operation of the equitable 
utilisetioA principle (oranyotherdUirihution 
principle for that mailer) as a Iwswxiage 
pr«)ccss. At the fnt stage, water rights of 
the individuals are distrihuMdeilbcrthnwigh 
ad indication «ir tivougb mutual sgnreineni ti) 
esiaMisb the initial water endowment of 
individuals (lU any udwrlegal erHiliex) And. 
al the second siage. (be amounl water 
specified in Ibe riglus is used to obtain its 
iiptimum ulibxaiioA 

Tbe notion of 'iiptimum* cannot be 
identified without taking a recourse to 
economic principles which will naiuralty 
require us tocunsider notions I ike values and 
prices. Instffar as ibe value of water differs 
acMu individuals, anoptimum util ixaticn of 
the resource at a socielat perspective cannot 
be achieved unless we aU«tw water transfers 
St ibe second stage to equalise water values 
•cross individuals. M«»ieover. when the 
pnociple allows Nlateral negotiatioos in the 
first stage of water rights disIrtbuUon. why 
should ilexclude ibe same in tbe next stage 
water iMilisatioo? The shove argumenu 
lead to (be fact that transferability of rights 
which us indispensable forRaJisiog (be Ria|ar 
aim of the equitable utilivalion principle is 
both technically and legally feasible. 

It is abopoeaible tosbow (hatnnsfo'atiilfrir 

of wat^r rights is also oecessxry under the 
pan! pancheyai system. Ibe equal sharing 
principle uMkrlyiog tbe pan! panebayat 
system allows waler even fur (he laodJcis 
perxnos. If water tights are not made 
transferable, then te walerdUtributed tu (he 
landless penoos will not beof anyeconomk 
xigAincaAce ehfaer to ibemsclves cr to the 
society at large. Therefore to promote 
ecottoiDic equity ratbo' than physical equity 
per St IB water shariBg under tbe peiii 
panchayat kystcan, waler rights of iodi* 
vkkula Beedtobetraaefcnble. *nuxicqtacs 
that water rights be made private or user 
rights. 


UM AMD WAtrit: LmAL AMD 
Booskmic Ijnkagbs 

Apointorunediaie^conBectedtothe issue 
of optimum water utilisation is tbe specific 
set of legal and economic releticMisblps 
postulated between water and land. We do 
agree dial (here should be a legal separation 
between land and water in order to enable 
even those without Uod to have an access 
to water. Else, water allocabon will further 
rmforce the abeady existing land inequality 
with water inequality giving rise lo (he 
pbeiufmcnonof land'walerlordjsmV But. 
such a separal Ion should end up at tbe stage 
ofwaiBf righls distribution. AlthcublisaUoo 
stage, neither the legal separiOion nor the 
non-twMferahillty issues should be allowed 
to unJermine the innate economic linkages 
between land and water. Otherwise, it will 
not be possible to ensure e rficicnluliUaation 
of both land and water resources. 

We reckon (hat private water rights sysieot 
Is very crucial for ptomoUng sustainable 
managemcniofwaterresoiirces. Purinsustce, 
wh i le the ecological and equi ly requirements 
of suR la inability could he taken into account 
at the stage of waler rights dtstrilKjtian by 
determining the total quantum of water and 
us diatribulion among the claimants, 
economic cfneiency io weter use can be 
ensured hy allowing (ransferaKility at the 
stage of waler ulilisauttn. Ihereforo, (he 
legal sttrihutes of water rights, i e. private 
ownership and transferability, are pivotal for 
achicviBg susi tin ability of water rescxirces. 


Towards H Water lutlttiUon 

Water institution is concerned wilh three 
inter*re1ated aspects, i e, water pol icy, water 
lew. and water administration. Ourultimate 
goal is tu move friMn a mere water jiolicy 
lo water institutioA via water legisl^ons. 
Bxlunalely. we do have a National Water 
l^ilicy (NWP) in place right now. Despite 
iU limitations, (he NWP of 1987 doe* 
recognise the need for some upper limit on 
individual water w ithdrawal s and use 6 uL 
IbcHWP has identified nejtha the mechaiusm 
by which such a I imit w It be established nor 
(he institutions through which its (hiec major 
planks, i e, conjunctive use, supplemenlal 
irrigation, and waitf saviog technology and 
exoppattem. wilt he achieved. Itis loo naive 
to believe that these three goals could be 
realised through (he usual credit and subsidy', 
based mechanisms identiried in the NWP. 

Although the model bill of 1992 suggests 
a rudimentary fem of wat^ permit system 
particutarly with an added proviso to alter 
the condKions of Ibe peitnil including (be 
amount of allowable water wiihdrx wai. it bu 
also failed lo explicitly incorporate specific 
legal and insUtuUonal mechanismstuenforce 
quantitative restrkiiujui (in watcrwitbdrawiL 
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tVhilc ihe model bill doee tifnify (ta«t «« 
arc iniivinj; margiaally Lowvds • water law» 
Ibirrc u N UII a king way to go hcf ore realm ng 
a veritable legal rcgunelo eeUihli«h private 
and iransferaMe water rigbte ayKtem within 
(be ’public IruKi* rramework. 

Such a hicrarc hiciUy arranged waterngtUa 
Rlruclurc could ahme provide ilwcanomte 
and inccfllivth necesaaty lo achieve 
iKit only the Kpecific gcoah 1 * 1 / the NWP but 
aJHO the much br^iadei goala of Ku«tainability 
in the con lex I of water reuiurceit. However, 
current legal and mvlUutnmil gaps abould 
not slater uk to knik sUU alwad and explore 
potential iiiotitulional mechaAiuiu and Ihe 
mr^iir opet'unJi sif a deairable, and alM> a 
leehiiiciilly nnd adminiHiratively feasible 
water inHliluixm cupable of meeting Ihe 
challenges ol iiusiunabiUty. 

While the iremeruSouic net oocial heneftt 
poKKible from a water righu syRiem is very 
obvisHiK. wo khou M he real muc and prag ni atic 
enough lo appraiite whether do we have the 
technical and insiUutional potcntialR and 
capahiliticR lo exlablixh. cnforce» and 
administer a aualainahility•oriented water 
inxlitution. At the iHitseU let un first diapcl 
the csimnu«ly Ireld belief that the ahtenve 
of c<vpore4l sjualily for and the fugitive 
eh vacieruf water preseniR an inMiriTHXintahk 
Lucbnteal ohutacle for defining a waternghte 
ayaiem in a physical oense. 

Complete physical control swer an object 
is not at all necessary for establishing an 
ownership system, hor. owiM^hip ui an 
isocl implies only ubundk ofcircumscribed 
user rights. T>iai is, ii i« nghh never obiecis 
that are owned |Cohsc 1960:44; Dates 
1968:7921 and such rights ore ruH free fn>m 
correlated duties and swini I'ontrol. It is the 
mistaken percept uw of an asset us a physical 
entity rather ihan as « kg sJ unary jusi implying 
a bundle of user rights (of course, with 
correlated duties) ihai mditetes against the 
technical feasihiliiy of defining water rights 
in a legal cun text. However, it js belter li> 
keep in mind that the peculiar physical 
cboroctentiics of water, especially 1 is fluid 
nature, require Mime what Ji ffei ent trealmeni 
aacompared ti> sidid and seoii* m did ri&s lurces 
such os lami or f<m:sr l^ingh 1992.281. 

Waikk KKarrs SvvtiiM: Tr<niNii'Ai. 
RfiQtriKTMhNIS 

The most important and immediate 
technical requiremeni lor a water rights 
system ts Ui estoblivh water balance, 1 e, ibe 
demand for and supply of water, for each 
appropriately defined hydTO*geoJogival uni l. 
[n order (oIociliUMc a heucKteciston-making 
under uncertjinlie<>. it ift^o desirable to 
cstehlidi waici^lajunu jmter a vaneiy of 
aiicms tivecliginito and technical condiiion 
li t>* ulso crucial lo4teaggrvgDie the demand 
by uses and.aupft^ by s^wrees so as to 
etublub Ihj^giantiip oi water from varxius 
aoureen available for meeting 
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imgaiidtipquifesMtt. Monover, ooaveo 
dUiribiite of wittr demand and cuggily 
acmss ragnasrequBea the fcvmationc^’water 
grids* rich repreaeoiing a fairty onifonn 
agro'cUnatic and hydro-geological 
unil-^hat could also provide a oeceuary 
simclure to prooMHe ioter-basin wat^ 
Iransrcrs Miggesied by (be NWP. This colU 
for K>th ecoaomic and bydn>-geological 
sUKbet. 

Whik comoouc studiesof(he kml lequirad 
HI (hi), mapecl are yet to emerge, (he (echnical 
and institutKiiuil potential for ensuring 
Mifficicnt progruos in the hydrogeological 
lieU to establish basin and sub-basin-wise 
waier balance estlmales is promising. A 
network of about .5200 hydrogr^ih statkins 
vprvad ihriiughoui iHe counuy U lufrenity 
involved in collecting and updating 
information cm climate and precjpiia(H)n. 
groumt water pumping, and Miuiferrecburgc 
ll*aihali 19HR;87). This inform aiMm fiirnw 
the has IS for the model ground waiei he Unce 
Ntu^boi fic selected areas being undcilaken 
by the Central OrounJwaier Board in 
collaKiraLioa with Ibe National Insiituicof 
Hydti»k»gy »o as to identify the quantum of 
water thol can he safely withdrawn m the 
ie»pectivu study regions (COl 1988.109). 


Our capmty io obuin atill aoasate 
ipformaijoo about the gaologioal tod 
hydrobgicalcbmcUnatice of ground water 
aquifers is likely to be 8tre(]|(heDed further 
by the coniinuous progrtis both in the geo- 
hyiMogical twhnokigteit like electriccbilliog 
a^ boinpesM well as satellite and cOD^uier 
lechmk^ ies [Cano 1 983;20'2 1) . However, 
we do not fait lo recognise the serious gap 
perstfting in the ettteotwater haUnce aiudka, 
1 «, the aeonoffiic aspects of water 
ra|uirenients and supply, which la trilical for 
deiennining the amount of water available 
for distribution acroes UMs and users. This 
gap should be fflkd so that die water balance 
studies could jrovide 0 strong hydiulogical 
andcomomic infonnaUon base indispensable 
for establishing • sustainabiUly-^viented 
water rights system. 

As to Ihe modus optrandi of Ibe rights 
systems, three Issues qualify for our 
immediate atlentiiin. ITiey ore: the unit of 
measurement to he used, (he need for su j table 
criteria for rights distribution, and the 
mechanisms to he designed for the 
enforcement and monitoring of the 
eslaNishud water rights system. An ideal 
UAil of measurement will he the one lhat Is 
independent of time and other spatial 
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Qcnidw^tioei. Thu k. it ^ 

unoBtoir vakr icroM cimA 1 ^ ip4ec, Thk 
demiikto • volumetric mMiwe ntber 4kiA 
ftfto»'beMdme4UiR. Let Uf iln wu tbet 
tbe lusiMtiofi oi • voluflie*bteed meuoR 
h notluot new ftch bu been tu||eeied kni 
befoioby cbe Nettooe] lih|Mtcin Conmiuioo 
ifl 1972 and has aUo bceo rabaequeoUy 
efldoracd by the NCA in 1974. It it (be 
volumetric meaauce that could provide the 
much'DeeM economic incentive not caUy 
for inaximlxtQS ou^t per unit of water 
iculead of (be uiua! practice of Diaximieie^ 
water per unitof output but alco for providiflf 
etrooi eccnotnic and eocUJ incenU vei fortbe 
adoption of waler-taviD| lacho^ofiee. oop 
piUm and finn practicea. Tlie availability 
of water meaaurini tecbDo1o|ie< like the 
water mater oiakce the vo1uiM*haeed nteaMee 
a technical poisibility. It can he noted in 
tbit cuniexi ttiar the model bill of 1992 
au^chta the mandatny imiallaiion of water 
meten hy all Ibe iRKind water pemil hdden 
jncludiop tbe fanneia [001 1992:111. 

Re|iirding the criteria for water rifliU 
diacribubon. we note that inaofv aa water 
ri|hta an private and trmcferable or amenaMc 
lo a rental ayrlem, economic efricicncy ai 
independent i»f (he criteria uaed rinee (be 
final allocatinn of water ia independent of 
the piilem of initial iliKtribuiion of water 
righu Tliia fact usvergee from tbe familiar 
result of CnaM (1960) that aHocatiunal 
effwiBAcy in a private exchange economy is 
independent of the property righu system 
However,frusn anequAynr income dUtribubon 
point of v)ew, ihe choice ol (be oileria (tt be 
used for disirihuUng water rights is ■ maitcrof 
ubnoetanprrtencc because waiernghei imount 
to asset transfer)*. While one can think of a 
variety of approaches including a bidding 
procedure for rights allocaiiim. here we 
consider just Xw\y familiar.criteria. 

The criterion underlying (he coneUtive 
ngbts Nyxiem suggest^ by tbe NCA for 
ground waierdUtribution !■ landinvnerihip. 
Under tbe system, the available ground water 
in a basin, after having allowed for non- 
agricul(ur«d needs, will pertain to land and 
each hokllcg weighted in terms of iu soil 
quality and its access to surface water will 
have a legitimate right to a propnriionale 
share of the ground water |0011976:23). 
Although (his model relating water to 
landholding is appealing fnim water 
utilisation peutof vie w. ithas ihedeleierious 
effect oi Kccntusting rural inequality by 
combining water ownership with 
landowoersbip as has been noted already. 

Ihe Pani Paochayat model provides an 
alternative criterion by which all persons 
irreapectiveciflbcirlaadoweMnhipsunji get 
an equal share of water We recognise tbe 
fact ^at wben averycoe owns land and farm 
shea are equal, bUh tbe KCA and Pam 
Pancfaay al inodels willy ield tbe same panem 
ofwalerri|blBdietribu(ioo. Fyoaiwexvame 
viewpoint, one can also argue for a water 


Dghli disQibiMiGB it4acA ka arevaraeadtf 
of land ownenlup In order to cosuuer tbe 
enstinginequalityiDlaadowwnhip. Neidur 
preteiidBg to have tbe final tmtwtt nor 
ignoring (be poaslbility a boet of mne 
■ophUdciied approacbci to this Vicky issue, 
wecao suggest abybrid model wboe ceriein 
amount ofwaMs which is reesaved forlandleai 
persona is ^iponiosied in eccoidance with 
the Paai Pao^ay al (Dodcl and tbe remaaomg 
is disuibutad among landowners lo 
accordance with the NCA model. 

Aflodkcrmodel (balcan also be coAsideM 
ID this le epcct la tbe uoe la wbicb (be total 
water available for rrigation pupose is first 
theoretically distributed across the 
landiiwnors via the NCA model and then, as 
a land of progressive lax. tbe water ri^ts 
diunbuiedaBmeg the individuals ifl the first 
stage am imponaooaiely reduced lo fora a 
pool fur iu subuequoni didiibution among 
I be laodleas. They could augmeot their 
iocooie by sclIing^eiMiBg their rights. 

KweosuiiflnrT amo Mowtcuno Mbthamvus 

While tbe govenunent, as a gnnd trustee 
iti tbe Nvaicr resources, bss tbe responsibility 
loesiablish an equitable water rights system, 
tbe eofufuement and adminlsIrMlon of the 
estahlisbed rights system diould he left to 
(be local vuatees wbocan beehberpMchay au 

other villagC'level or outlel'kUl groups. 
Tbe usufructuary rights vest with (he 
individual ascn>. Such a dacenmliscd 
mechanism will be ihe effective means of 
enlisUng peopk’s penieipation m water 
menagement as tbe water rigbu system has 
now created a stake for tbeir mvolvcmcnl. 

Irrigation cn-operativesof various forms 
are not new to India | IHtye aod Paul 19871. 
The reason lor (be porr ecoflomic and 

organisaliona] pcrfoimance of these co* 
operatives is that in the absence of i water 
rights sysicm to categorically specify 
individual claims, (he cennonue and socio- 
political configuntions lend to deiennine 
actual water use causing internal conflicts 
aodtensioos. Within the context of a water 
ri^ta system, sik^ erwoperatives could 
ccruinly perfeam better < Kao al pescni. *niU 
applies equally to the outlet-level user 
associations being eiperlmcntcd and 
iromoted m (be canal coauDaods of various 
stales [Raidtecbari el al 1992; Jayaraman 
19811, Oeaptce then weakness. Ibo existing 
iingatjim orvopoativea a&doatlei* level user 
associations cki uxUcate (be existence of a 
fair ifflouni of institutional potential at tbe 
grass routs level (bat voukl he tapped to 
develop effective and flexible mechanisms 
for the aforceoeot and admioietration of 
water righu system. 

OiveD our farnen* familiariiy whb (be 
luni'baied canal water allocation under (he 
warabandi and rotational water supply 
systems, tbe NCA baa suggested a farmer* 
managed wtfabandi'type systare even for 


groiBd water witbi^wal Notably, fttk a 
rotadon-based lytUoi, if adopted wiibn Iba 
framewoik of a wtier righta system. 
avoid the peak-load problem emerging ften 
tbe simultaneous ground water pumping by 
iiUKimenble fannen which U the major 
culpit for ibeambnoousnccasion in ground 
wateriables. Since tbe rotatioo* based ground 
water withdrawal allows sufficient Utne for 
Ihc aquifer to recharge, ground watn 
depIctkM can he greatly mimmised. We alio 
add that lo iDfuie some flexibility in (be 
system, farmersenu Id he allowed toexdiange 
their Imt througb mutual agreement oreven 
on a payment ^is, 

f 

HukMBWflXK roa Watik Rimrrs Smtenm 

'Hte 'public trust' framcNvork essential for 
bjerarchically slrociuring Ihe water rights of 
the staiefoommunity and the ultimate users 
has bean already discussed. Such a 
framewcuk, besides being an instituliond 
synthesu of centralised and decentralised 
decision*(naking mechanisms, has also other 
desirsble integration properties, Ameng 
(hem, the following feature is very critical 
hoih from a legal and ec<>nomic perspectl ve. 

Wbi k the right of the stale or community 
is esienlially a legal one related more to its 
duties m estahlishing water allocatiua and 
iu frioriiy. (he individuals' dtfartif rights 
are not only legal but also physical in naluju 
in (he sense that tJ.ssc user righu Rpecifies 
a fixed quantity of water aJung with other 
legal rights and duties attached m Its 
uiilisetion. *n)us. the water rights slntchiR 
within tbe ‘public trust' framework enables 
us to jnlegnle both (he legal and phyaicai 
notions of water righu. Although ensuring 
such a physical notion Is difficult in (hecase 
of water ID view of its fluid nature, yet. it 
is lb IS physical notion wtueb is voy imporiant 
from an economic point of water use. 

The hkrajrhically siniclureJ water rights 
system under the ‘public trust' frasiewoik 
could ensure internal legal consUlency and 
also satisfy the basic economic requirement. 
But. to orderio achieve technical and physical 
ccawistency within and between various use 
categories of water, it is vital that the water 
rights structure itself should be designed 
within a broader Operational framewerk. 
Although (be basic features uf Ihe legal 
Aims work ccmaui (he same aaus« Iberegkais 
(basin, villages, cte). (he fdiy sical form i>f (he 
water rights structure naturally varies across 
legions ordecision-making cnotexi toaccourtt 
foe Ihe varialicfl Id their wafer endowmenta 
and requirements. 

An impoitani issue requ inng our anentkui 
in Ihc cootext of water rights insiitutioa u 
how to handle (he rclatioiiship between 
vtfious kinds of rights in water and water- 
based resources and also in tbeir uae 
categories. From an analytical point of view, 
allbougli rights in and water and waier>baMd 
reaouRes can be conaidertd Mparately. (hey 
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are inlorelited openiiao«Uy. Ko« eouJd 
the wtiernghUfyMembamBe.Kiy. acoofikt 
f«lwcen the water nee<|« for tm^alioQ and 
(wwer fvneratioo or naviptioA? While aa 
effecUve inter and inira' eeetnral prkvilicadoo 
Mcbemfiiould help to minunixe tMnfUcU. U w 
ramain belpleu (uprovule the aoluooA to ihu 
(tckliah iwue without ecoaomk and techiucal 
inforaiation i»udi as water availahthty and 
lU dUlnhulKjn by aourcea and re|iOQs, 

By auxuming a (lecenvaliKcd ikciakai' 
making atniclura endawod with ^ttfricieni 
economic and technical in/ormauon, it la 
poKxible to vMualuc ibe followmc 
hkraRhically wTange*! water nghu ^Eucture 
Krat. Ihe quantity i>f water arwS iu pnonty 
for Ji fTerani lecCma are oattbliabed at a fj vcn 
gco^ai^ical and deciaton*makm( context 
(e nver baim and vilUge) preferably on 
an annual baiic to enable periodic leviaion. 
Second, within theHectDralallocaikiopattern 
aaiabliKhed aKive, the water amount and iU 
priorUy for uaea within each nector are 
eatabUnbeJ. And, finally, having aorted the 
water allocation acroRK conmunitKi. Ibe 
■mountof water available to each indi vnlual 
mernhem (i e. indivKliial water nghU)of the 
voovnunily I* determined baaed on the enCena 
diacuawd in the earlier section. 

The 1e|aJ framework of water law baa 
to be desinned within the above framework 
to achieve interaal conaiatency between 
the water n|hH of vanout aeclon and uack 
We cannot be naive to ignore the 
tretnendoua amount of information 
required, financial and admioiatralive 
problems to he aolved. and p«>litical 
conflicti to be revived for designing and 
implementing such a actacme within the 
legal framework of a water law 

Itcan he xeen that private water rights and 
community water rights could be 
accooimCKUtcd within the 'public truvl' 
arrangement whore the state or com muaity 
bax a ownership n^t enabliog it to have 
social control so as to promote ecological 
aecurity and social equity while individual 
members have private and transferable user 
ngbu seas to prumote economic cffKicncy 
inwateruse Sunilarly,physical and lechmcal 
curviisiaicy within and between various water 
use categoric** can be ensured by dcsignmg 
the ’public trust’ arrangement itself within 
4 broader framework noted above. Such a 
hierarchically defined and dovetailed water 
rights btrucluie is, in fact, the m<Mi ideal 
arrangement forboth accountabili ty, equity, 
and sustainability undcrcurrenl iostjuitional 
and technological conditions. 

VI 

Water Rl^ts Systtaa: PoUDtUJ 
n»d Ptvnpecls 

Despite the absence of any declared water 
law speedyng a waler rtghtK system of the 
pemda^OBinllfidfvklei^ furcbeopemion 


of i^Caevary syttaa otftkh ci Mag 

developed iMo aa affective wasar ri^ts 
sysua, (nfomal water right s both 
iodivhhuJ and grosqi—have existed in India 
since the ancient limee [Siddiqui 19921 and 
esmunueseven today, albetl m a much vttka 
form, m many tank Bngatkm systems of 
Miutb India IVani 1992). In tbe case of few 
MMtb Indian irngsCMi ^siscim. Vaidy anetban 
<19H5;6^-6i) has pointed out the exUteoce 
of on maternal pnoriiised waier rights system 
where the nghu are not for individuals but 
tor d liferent distribuCaries/segmenU of the 
command area. 

Tbe200'yearold ’pbad’ system operating 
la the Pamjhra River area of the Dfaule 
district and the Pan! Panchayai system 
operating in the Mula command of 
Abnedaag ar district. M ahamfa ira (Daty e 
and Patil 19X7:42*123) have the potential 
for creating a faniwr*managed water rights 
system In the deltaic regions of Orissa 
and West Bengal as well as inparts of Bibar 
and Madhya Pradesh, there arc evidence 
for (he existence of an officially granted 
noo'transferabte long'ienn water lease 
vyvicn to induce fanners tu use surface 
water 1(K>| I97A.65I 

More important and tnierastiog iif all is 
the 'sbejpair (water disiribuboo cosier) 
syslcjn being practised in the canel 
CfU&mandsofweMemMaharmhtra. Ucider 
this ayxiem. the canal authonliei Issue 
’waterpasses’ on (he bastsof an application 
from fanners in the command oo a ’first* 
come first'Serve' basts. The duraiioo of 
ibex water passes vsrtes Iron six yeai (or 
MiRietimev more) to an year and even fc^ 
a single crop seisoa and there is a gorily 
hierarchy among the passes that vanes 
sumewhal directly with their duration 
|Candhil9H|;Ralh4ndMitral989j. But 
for the non'trafixferibility and quaauiauvc 
specif K 4lion of water ri^«. the water pass 
sysiem recembles very closely the water 
permit syciem being practised in the mid' 
western part*, of Ibe US 

Although we arc far away from it as yet. 
walcrnghusy stem can nomore becmiadeied 
manutcpiandieiiin. MucbecouCDicrmewth 
is urgently needed (o iostigatefgenerale 
serious political and policy debate in India 
over Ihe pces^dlty tjf instituung a water 
rigbu xysicm throu^ a t^dical water law 
reform. The present status of inequitable 
access to water and ecological cufttcqueoccs 
eogendered by ^uiferd^letiosi and surface 
watc rntisu»e casting a shadow over the very 
survi vtj of ouragncuhure is apotenire&bukr 
for change. 

The desirable practices like mquoctiva 
use. supplemeotat tmgacioo, wttcr'saviQg 
lechaolugicH. Nvater (rioafers. and water 
recycling cannot all happen in an eccooaic 
vacuum They oeea a lOoog ccoooaic 
incentive that could emerge only n^iea an 
individual fvmcrpercnveaawiiercmMiainl 


• * * ' ''■ 

in n. can ooev only vdtt a hand 
ofwaimtights ayitn studied ben. Itisiiot 
time to enumerau the adnauimtive 
difflcultief. tochoical snags, or political 
pfobfemi bot to idwti^ ways and means 
by which these probJems could be managed 
to make an efficient and practkal water 
ri ghu system as an one of (be indisperiMble 
insUtulion for promoting sustiinabJe 
developcnenl. 

At k«t. a pari of the rasearcb money and 
effort currently allocated to (be study of 
defecUveor ineffective insthutions like water 
maricets cv die regulatory cegioies based on 
well siting and Ikeosing norms. electriciCy 
tariff aad supply manipuladoos, etc, should 
rather be Invested both in exploratory studies 
on (he various aspects of a water rights 
system as well as pi^ schemea to experimepi 
and field-test difTcient water rights models, 
ft is well to remember that even an imperfect 
water ngbtssytiem can provide a more long 
lasting solution than perfectly devised 
incRective regulations. 

VU 

CoDcIndlAg Renarkx 

The legal case fur a water law reform 
bvih to purge out Ihe lingering colonial 
vehtiges in the realm of water laws as well 
as to make them relevant to current and 
future aocio'cconomic requirements of the 
country is inescopahle. The economic 
rationahiy and urgency for a water 
insitiution based on a water righls system 
oo (he lines argued in this paper are mJeed 
very obvious, ’Ibe InslitiitJoDal significance 
of the water rights system for su slain able 
development emerges from the fact that it 
IS oneof those rare policy instrauents that 
can simultaneously address three critical 
goals of sustainable development, i e. 
cculogicil security, economic efficiency, 
and social equity. Moreover, since water 
rights systeou especially the one baaed oa 
the 'public trust’ framework allow social 
control and decision-making at the stage 
of allocalion of rights and decentralised 
pnvale deci*«ion•making at the stage of 
water utilisation, it provides an emineot 
instance for Ibe kind of institutional 
synthesis necessary for sustaifiablc 
developmenl. Our hydro-geological 
iAformation base and tech oical skills which 
are bound to funber enhaace our capability 
especially with technological progress 
could certainly support a water rights 
system. The existence of various forms of 
locipieot sysiems of rudimentary water 
rights in different parts of (he country and 
the ability and maturity of our farmers (O 
m anage water alloc ation by Ihemiel ves as 
revaaied by the spontaneous emergeDce of 
ground water selling Mvities awl (be 
growth of farmef'ineoaged irrignlion 
systems do indicate tbai our farmers could 
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of water riibQt. 

Tbe tiltUMtft ligaificaocc of i water rigbt* 
eysiam emeries from ihefoUowtoi eimple 
anthmebet ofcovtf and bcneflu. Evea if 
It could mccced in effectiai jut a 10 per 
cent ustprovement lo water ua efTtcleacy. 
» a. instead of (be ofTieialty aiwftod average 
water application rate ofO.67 bectart metre 
(ham), an applkaboa rale of0.60 bam, we 
could add an additional Idmillion bectire 
of irrigatioo potential even tmdar Ibe ctifreoi 
level of water utiluation. StBprieiogly, the 
idditionaJ irrigation poteniial emerging 
from water um efficiency ij very cloae to 
what we have achie ved In the Se ven (b Plan 
with ao much at'invealioeal of money and 
lime. Jnsimpleterma.ltcan beeatabliabed 
that the ecological, econmie. and equity 
bcncfiii poKAjble with the water righu 
tiyulem could very well aurpwa the coelt 
of intiiiuLing ll 

Notes 

I 'Hic au thor i< v ery g rate/ uUo B D Dbawan 
foi hii encouragement and valuihle 
'<UKgu^t|on< j 

1 Maikvt failure nunnally oecura wfaaa u 
earhinge Dei wree I wo nr more i adividiid* 
la\l> to Iv enuumnUerf uiiher due to aa 
iindclintid pioporiy nghu m ur ahaceeW 
inadi^^uacy til rHi*vaM lalonnaiioa ne Itae 
cnnimndiiy hciae eivhaiigaa. 

2 I’Ik prcMBcr of ihit kiak emcigjag iToan 
M inlerplHy td powei aufply, gruuad wum 
CiMidi(H>aa. uad agnwoicuc and gvoaomH 
tllcl41«^ iraU's ihe power cnaaomptiga 
iRsriurtive to lAnfl changes uiM>far m itic 
IaiiR rJcA Att lixcd below ibe ntargiaal 
value poiOuctivay nf aa unit nl powei. Aa 
a li'suil lantJ •haacd reguJafury moctiaaiaa 
bixome inellvciivr In coatiol gmuad wetn 
dL'pIclion ISalelli IWtal 

t xy^ioni lA mK aA a<^ v il u daiiMd 
1*01 JiMiuiue. Vaidyanuliuo (|9|5. p 73) 

nnio kU laUtKluvIinn in aorlh ladiu la Ihe 
Ue |4ih icalury with lull IcgiAlaiive aod 
ailniini«lrHtt>e »iippof1 

4 ’PhiA irvud appi'arv in ctiarirm (Iw WictfogHV 
theory i bal aicvTiA the inheterM readepey of 
bydrauhe auciciieA tu het'ome ceatnUiaed. 
drtpotic Aiui<i» A ctitkcil enenmepl oo (hiA 
ibeaia ia givu ta Vajdjraaacbaak (1911). 

$ Is the immediate aTiwnwib of the 1^9 
drought, a aomewbat aiimlar idea waa 
mooM m India by the UiMn Mianecy o( 
Agxieullurr u> eaiabliab *groiaad water 
xaactuanoA’ where grongd water will be 
extracted oily dunag very dry years wbea 
Mber Aotireea ul water get completely 
exJiaiiAlL'd (Swamiaathaa 19S2. p lt|. 

6 Although tbeae pemuia are iswed by (be 
Alaii! adnuouiralioD. they eajoy legal 
laactioa aa the couitj lead to upliold these 
adnuotsinuvely issued pemuu {Cuiacy* 
Wanuiip 1936. p 306J. 

7 Hxtenality emergaa wbea the outcome (e g. 
uUbiy, output, etc) to e peraoii or a group 
of pdfAoes IS influeoced aol oaly by tbsf 
pcfsoa's or group's deeuuoiA bM abo by 
tboMofoihon. Such an laflwetce caa be 
either poetitve or ictaav*. 
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i^toa MO OiMtotoM 
I waleema you lo ih« J4ti Annual Otonarto 
MaaMg^ourCompany ThaDaacton flapcn 
ano 9m Au«(oO AcMvXa to» rm yoor ordM 
31al Mar<A 1404 hava baan •nOt you tor 
wnalima ano mth yw tmummof i totoi 
laha Ihamaaraad 

ECONOWC ANO WOUOTMAk BCCNC 
Tha Nalional Economy la m a much boflar 
a^apa now thanu to ino ratomia comao osi 
outois ma laai rwaa yaara Tua aoncuMai 
aadofnaaraqatoraflatogwratotoatto—iand 
lha mouainai aaetor wtoch ^ coma oui a* 
racaaaton la itoa lamty on iho pail of tocevory 
a quaropn Mwo n avoiH and «0to« of totoan 
I'apiia^ Ihreugfi toroton maMubonal miiactori 
auto iiiktaa ana Aract lora«on *i»aaffiara haa 
maOa ff>a counirii a torargn a KCfianga poaOton 
vary coirnortaoia Wnn ouraaonna fora«gn 
aacMnga maarvna to r«aar*y t IS bilton ina 
laaua now haa baroma ona of manopamani 
and utiUaiior> of tnaaa raaarvaa 


Tha lutma aupuic waa ter Iho Indton Induairy 
India ifc nowtHtoki t wr c oiraO tntomabartoay aa 
• tarvo of oopoduntoaa and fia vgrwia of Iho 
OATT agraaman «H tonhar aaa gr to a ua wtot 
iha world economy 

OPChATWO ataVCTS POA IWSfM 
tna < to a«' to *ng raauito el Via Company tor via 
yaar urtoar rawa* hava bean bto to r tiMm tow 
pravtoua yaar Tha company wdi 6a back on 
inn div»dand li^l on your npproving ITia 
raurriHnondod Avidaod of i 2 % 

CHEMICALS OlViSaON 
Aa you would nova obaarvad Irom ihe 
Oiratoor a Rapon meraaua m tha poraa of 
alcohol and da non avadaWdy m aidhciant 
Quentiliaa aftottoo iha wortang^ Pw PMoion 
The akohol wtuaoor ad over toa <«itoliy r^a 
nui 6ear> vary mcvuiagHig evar amca aa 
dto oncrei in Juna i993 Maharatotoa not net 
traan an aiiapbon Tha paeaa to mniiaa at and 
alcohol Aava naan >hotofy amea than Tha 
totuation wto toitoa* a yj iartoa «dh too latoet 
anfwuncamanlof Qovaiv¥naf<ol Ltoftor a toii e 
pamtotaig anporl ol toeohei I nopa to« toa 
wluaben w4 redraw itoad to eomaoitort after 
eommancamani of toa nmw erutowig eaaaen 
in Odobar/Novembar thia yoar aiTKa tha 
enaung augarcana ereg a aitooclad to 6a wy 
good Tito imorovad rfado btoy to aiconoi wdi 
anaUa ua to etoraaaa pmducbon and aafa to 
our alrohel baaad chanweala 


V<tofiar» ta> M vari o wl ae p a toren p rovetoto* 
working el itue DivtarOn whieh imer aha 

mtoudaampt^ii on agncudipal acfiitoao and 
adtoam capecey uebaabon to Etoyl Aealato 
Aeolie Anhydnda Md Qlyoaal Ptonia dtoVtor 
toara a an upwafd trand m toa pneaa to toeohol 
Oaead charrvptoi petocvMftraoaacaDd mtoa 
inie<nalionel martaf whi ch wiH alaa bO a 
%a>'"'btoory factor ^ mpfowng toa proMabdav 
Oiy<aton 


Pimifu* twmftn ea 

•llWlQMpltj ^l Wifi 
ngMM piMa toa 


among toa raw matenaH tor 


Wrong dt top curtoM yaar Tha O oearie n anta 
tvuti on ai^orto to todtoaa haa caMad a boom 
liiuairan lor cohon baaad atpana with 
polyaaiar baaad labnoa maaimg iha 
raguaamania to toa dooMabO le^iiai Tha 
uAran aib^iaa aia toai toa toeai damand 
tto ptoyaeiar bbra wdl mwi a aoo ooP tnrwai 
bydiaandtolhaaanbay dnataai*a» Weara 
gaitmg auriafvaa to calar to tee growing 
dama^ brtd prapoaa la maaimiao eur 
pratoatoort wdh a marer tonal on iwMnyfoeaira 
of vabjaaddadaaaaabybbtoo WaaraaMa 


To atrangihan avr capatoiitiae m iha 

aai up a jea« vanbpb canigany wan a icptoad 
gurepaan prodeaat to maaiir batoh toepa 
whfch art raguirag m toa manufacitoa of 
caioufad fiaaaa Apart to taproducavi tram 
toa naw ptoni a prepoaad to ba i>AP*»cfl to 


Ai a tona whan pofydalev lava oaraumobon a 
eu^aaamg d w a maaar to grarwoonoambiai 
daaipiA «u ObfT/PTA imvapaeoma ecmoa 
lartdiitoe mtoatotoarwyaaetogaevaobaa 
hava baan eat up an ovar Iha worM lor 
mamdacbira of ACT aotla grada fbaan wtetor 
raa cauaad PTA la ba tovartad to tn eactor 
Thi« orobtom amoragnmlhan dleafa Tho 
a toia to toa M dtof toa Btoat raw fitotonto tor 
cMT^TA I a Parasytona « itoad «i ahon 
ewppfy Md pmn 4 daemorw tor producben 
capaobaa am Mian today ihay wt nto yiafd 
outoUfprtotoaalE dyawa MfwMaioawaad 
and eed conanua to cauaa an aaeatobon at 
pncaa to ptovaatorttoraandda rawmatoraw 


uwfclng 10 ad ihoae davatopmanta 


Cemp a rryadaqaiortol axptontartortg uaa to 
OMT/PTA wtoi laa to aAemaaa raw maaanaa 
Ima aorvad iha Company ammamiy Thia 
flrilagy ml ba certonuad m graaiar maaaura 
in Iha yaara m coma and mb halp yem 
Conttorty net only ^ ewi aoato bul aiae to act 
aa a bitoar agatrial mda WucfuMorte ei toa 
evtoattaiy to eonwaonal raw matonab 


SONATA SOPTtoARE PIVBW N 
Tha ctoiwuM tenmtf toditoty hw ' 


an toe la ai eai growing aatoor ai dia todan 
Ecenamy veto vary good damand boto ■* toa 
domeMcendovorweM 111 kata Anaeaaaary 
faatom to dia nduMry m raoam yaara a m 
mciaaang amphwm on taraign baupa end 
LuMAaiiibjni wai.tdadif itobocdaa toaitart 
mwfcaa totodartotahahJatlitoaaftotoeaa 


aa a Oeatoon to ycur Company tmpropoaad 
1 o «M Ka ecwton to due Dn M an le a 
naw Company wlaehwa ba a aubtodary to 
your Cenipany Vow apprnib m toaratora 
bw« aaugM tor btoManing toa arm aaaaia 
trto II It bail to 9m Owwcn at toa* boM 
vatuoatoanawampany wtfiatacllitorteueh 
data aa may ba daadid by yeur Beard to 
Oeiclori Tha CowAdr^ tovaabnare m toa 
QrMon aeon toa daiaartr—far wtobapardy 


Ofaw>i c Ch af fi l o ala UmAa^ 
on rOt OaptambM 1M4. 
am oanUdiNtoM yauwa approvatt 
pfopoato eideh la w toa bad baemeii 
Conmto 


to your 


caprtal to toa naw company Md party aa toon 
tn too naw company on autoi Mma and 
conaaena ai rvwy ba deodad by you Boom I 


aCBrauCTUMMO OP VOW GOMPANrS 
Of EIU TtO Wl 

With Iha advam af UbaraUeatiort and 
fenpaquew Manaa mMiai i.uiiipaiMuii era 
hava rtonaamdoua^baa and hto rbfiai j our 
eara araaa to oompafanaa I hava aba^ 
■pe b an Moto our et ii agy for poVatoarfEwb 
tnadtotton youBratoara hava atoatoMna 
•Miatoe da w i M > to lunu ai ilitoa tot anarpaa 
m Hia manulaelura to polyaaiar hPra and 
wttodraw from to# ptoya ai ar hiamant yam 
bupmaaa m edetot out oapaedy m lalalMly 
arnah and wa do not hava any eignriloani 
a tvaniagaa evar au compai*o»t 
Ai you would have ebaarvad bom toa towtoal 
raeuHa of Iha yaar iha aioaae polyaon 
da ra aaon oapaedy tnai wa had to Uanah 
Madrae haa boon iranelarrad to a now loaM 
varaua wtoi Papoi Cola intamaaonai to USA 
OtotoDtaaafaproeaadato be aoereraafrem 
toa pciycondanetoion und Re tSerarathaa 
boon ra aiiatoid m too oaprtto to too naw 
eentoany and out of toa btoanca a mptof partan 
haabaantobaadtorratotbantoovcdiba Tha 
procaede ham too eoto to ptoyaaiar Mamara 
yamplani whan racawadm too hwanael yaar 
1POS/P0 w arfrthdy ba oWbadto vary torqa 
eMardm paymg et eor dabla Diacortonuanoa 
to POTbeamaai wiBatoo htopM n raduemg 
aur worteng 4*toM/aguiamanto MbatonbaPy 
Mto too atoraabd maaaiaaa out long taim 
data burden wietoi woa Ae 31 eraraa n *993/ 
fS hae baan prougN down to Re 79croraa*i 
iQtVP4 ar>d wa hepa to bnng d furtoar down 
toRa Hcrwaamiggtops Ontwotoarhand 
■to rM worth wMwaafto bOcroraan igg» 
bShaa mcraeaadlo Re IIDereratm I96M4 
Md wa Ntod to ncraaaa «futtoar m ip»4/g9 
Tha OaM Egudy raba etecdi wae 1 49 1 m 
Utotoi l4B9«0r2 1 nMartoi IWAandwR 
lurthaf eland raduead al tw and to Iha eurrara 
hnaneialvaar 

Tbu would hava ebaarvad lhai our Chamtcbb 
and Stolwara Dmotone hava raomwad i$0 
0000 tfm *^uiua d yndtohea 

Diwaien wa ilao got iha aaid eartocalion m 
PtoOinanltoivKMyaar ISO 9000 ear«l«aben 
impkaa• ehangammaniaiannudaa a^obal 
martiaeng and aabng cuiura latonotogical 
adapma ae ehop aoto abictortey irtvarwofy 
f u nirol procaaacontrol ale We aranowhily 
goared to faea comptoben boto toa nabonto 
and daama t tortoi tovei 

I iruat toto Iha varieua etopa lakan by ua w4 
mtoia toa cunara yaar and toa fuiura bnghiac 
toon mo yaar undai ravtow i iharafoia toch 
forward lo B prormeinq lulura lor yeur 
Company 

ACAHOWUOOCMBWrS 

In conduiien I would tka to amearaly monk 
my collaaBtoa on Iha Board for towr mm 
cautotl ifidauppon andto our impiByooo tor 
Pm davolod mannar m which lhay worltod I 
atoo wan to arpraai ou PtoNto 10 too Canbii 
Oovammant and Slala Qovammanta of 
Uaharaenra Tbmi nmu and KamoMip 
FtnancM Irulifuborto and Iba Company a 
Sankara lor iha<r contmuad aupPdrt and 
aearaMKo LMl but ntoffto toM iwetodHto 
to UtoMi ou ■naraholdara lor Ptov nvaluafela 
aitoport ant oofAdan r e n toa Company 
Thardiyeu 

S B QMA 
CHAIRMAN 


(Tiea dead noi purport to ba a rapan of too 
proeaedmg e to toatomuoi OanaM Meatng) 



















Itonp Sdf'Dbteniyiiatidii in Sri Lanka 


Challenges and Prospects 


SonwoCnBoae 


The idea of Eelam has taken firm roots in the Tamd consciousness. What 
might yet convince the alienated Taml population that they have a future 
within an united Sri Lanka is the reconstitution of Sri Lanka as a highiy 
decentralised multinational state of Sin^deH. Tamils and possibly, 
Muslims which would entail mofor institutional restruduring of the state. 


A 5INHAL£SE prime iraniatcr speaks of 
rebuildii^ Sri Lanki m "a country where 
people can live without fear, a vibrant H vinf 
<kinocra6y of new sytiena and new iiuii' 
tuiioM.'* On her new approach to the Tamil 
queaiion, an aide reveals ihH Chandriki 
Kufflar«un|a was “deeply influenced by her 
iiodeni days at the Sorboone in the I960i. 
where she studied the history of France's 
colonial warin Algeriaendlcar^the fuulity 
of eonfronung i popular liberation struggle 
with force”. In an unusually efhuive res* 
ponse, the Liberation Tigers ofTamil Eetam's 
(LTTB) iniemaiioAal secretarial in Lxmdon 
declares that the Tigers vrauld be ''very, very 
wllUng and pleased lo talk to Chandhka and 
have a negotiated settleffleM”. Days later, the 
movement's ideologue, AntonBalasingham, 
confirms this posllion from Jaffna; 
significtmly, his remarks ore pven wide 
publKiry in the (LTTE^oniiuOed) Jaffna 
press. Travellers to the south from LH^ 
held territory report seeing *n|ef poslen 
annouTKing readiness fora ceasefire. Rnally. 
Velupiilai Frabhakaran, in a rare public 
statement reiterates will I ngness lo engage in 
unconditional dialogue. 

After .Smith Afnca, Patesbne. and now 
Ireland, is it firully Sri Lanka's turn for 
peace? 

There is a definite basis for cautious and 
qualified optimism in the recent polincal 
developments and that itself is a historic 
occurrence by Sri Lnnkeo standards It it 
well to renanher that had the lluised NMiomI 
Party (UNP) been returned to power. Sri 
Lanka would probebly be making DC wstoday 
for an entirely difTdtnl reaeon; (he futile 
bloodbath caused by a government offensive 
against the north. Peace is finely visible on 
the horizon, but much remains to be doiK 
if its appevaoce is not to go down io history 
as a mirege. A glimmer of hope has fensBy 
appeared at the end of a very long and dark 
(uonel. yet that ninnd will still have to be 
(nvened before the hope is adualised as 
reality. Very formidable obstacles remain to 
a just and lasting peace, w quickly revealed 
by tbe fact that Kumarmunga was only abk 
to effect I partial llfong of the cruel and 
eouAlar-productiva economic blockade 


against tbe north. Tbe Tigers' response, the 
rekese of a mere 10 pruenets of war. was 
equity and cakulMedly partial; a total 
dUnunUinf of (he embiigo would probably 
have lad to the freeing of a far more useable 
number (perhaps almost all) of Sinhalese 
POWs in Tiger custody. 

What measures and decisions need to be 
taken to permanentiy end the civil war and 
what are tbe maior probtems and challenges 
that must be overeone in the process? The 
fundamental fad lo recognise it ihai the 
conflict can only he resolved, short of 
seccMton arto the formaiion ofan indspendent 
Tamil eni iiy. by a radical and conqMChensive 
restructuring and recoBstihiiion of (be Sn 
Lankan state. Attempts to suhxiiuie mch a 
far'fc«Jung systemic uinsfbrmaticn with 
cosmetic changes or superficial reforms will 
not only not work, but will be a waue of 
line for all concerned. 

What fflighi ihtt mean in practical terms? 
Tbe four^point Tamil charier of self* 
deternanation. issued at Thimphu in I9S3. 
demanded that Sri Lankan Tamils be 
recognised as a disiinci nationality: that (he 
north and east be recognised as the historical 
homdand of that nmionaliry; and that (he 
Tamils' righi to >clf><le(ennina(km (left 
deliberately undefined and im^ichly. open 
to negotiation} be aiJutowledged For the 
very flru umc. we have a top Sinhalese 
k^er. in otflee. with the will and vision to 
not duffliu ihtt charier out of hand, but 
ntiier Kcept it as a l^itimsie baus for 
n^otiations Her bigcesi advantage is that 
the majuriiy ol Sinhalese pubhc opinion *' 
dearly in favour of a n eg otiated seulemeir 
The 1994 electioa is (he first cmce 19)6 ;i 
which anU'Tamil 'coitpetHh e chauvinism' 
did nut come into play, because the leader 
of nne of the two maior Sinhalese political 
focmabons Anally found fie cxMicige to refuse 
to engage in ihal odtous game. Even a few 
yean ago. couiting the Sinhalese vote on a 
pUeform that called for direct. uhcnodUional 
talks with Ihe LTTE leadership (as 
Kumaratunga didj would have beea ao 
invitation to polltica) suicide. This time, 
eahtsttid with an unwinnabte. preMbiti vely 
eapeftsive war (hat has brtwght death. 


fcwnifWcwiiJwWy~ilrniB»iiriWUiM'' 
<ooK )ait the Ibofl vans) and comipied 0 d 
crimimUMd Sri Laida'a denoeruic tabrio. 
a large chunk of the Sinhalese electorate 
yejecied (he parasitic chauvinists and 
warmongen. and their bankrupt tanusy of 
a 'military sdution'. 

In acting on this mandate for peace and 
ttcohciliation, Kumararunga most keep in 
mind not juutheconstraimswiihin Sinhalese 
poliucv that hmii her room Ibr manoeuvre 
(on which more later), hut also Out the LTTB 
leadership will, by and large, be negotiating 
from a position of relative strength. Ttie 
Tigen have proved to be an extraordinarily 
formidable and reiilien organisation over 
(be past decade. Today, (hey control some 
85 per cent of the north (iivtuding ihe entire 
)afrna peninsula), where they huveestablisbad 
a de ficio Slate with its own police force, 
Judiciary, taxation structure, education 
department, transportation system and 
information and broadcusi mg ncSwtTfks. Tliey 
have nUo consolidateO significani popular 
legitimacy by aggressively opposing various 
social ilia and inequities, such as caste 
oppression atid ihe suborJinotion nf women. 
Even if the Sinhalese anned forcei were to 
retake this territory (which is doubtful), the 
Tigers always have the option of revcfting 
to the undtfground luerrllla warfare (bey 
waged with such deadly efflciency igtinst 
Ihe Indian army between 1987 and 1990(not 
10 merHion devastuilng suicide*atiacks in 
Colombo andtHher SinhalesC'majority cities). 
Tbe capacity of the I anitical youth moblUied 
by LTTE to flghl on regardleas of punitive 
costs has repeatedly been demonstnted, In 
the eastern province, loo. the Tigers remain 
4 menacing presence; they are Hi II entrenched 
there in forested and r unt a reas, Effective 
Tamil oppositxm to the LITE remains almost 
nofheaisient. not Jusi because of the Tigers' 
iMhIess intolerance of poMuual opponents 
but also because a sorry record uf cri minality, 
collaboreiion* and^iponunism has debased 
(he anti* LTTE groups in the eyes of the 
Tamil population. As an 'Indian Peace* 
Keeping Puree' lIPKF) general found in 
Jaffoa. "Eelam had taken firm root as an idea 
and the LTTE was flrmly established in the 
consciousness uf the Tamils., [as (heirl sole 
saviour, flghier. hero and representative." 

At tbe same tinie. (he Tigers si mply carmot 
hope to achieve Tamil self-deiennination 
through nuNtary means alone. The absence 
of mtemationti recognition ensures that 
'Tamil Eelam’ will remain a jursdical non* 
entity for the fbresee^e future. And it is 
questionable whether an economically 
decimated Tamil society .can sustain an 
exirMiely protracted and painful war of 
attrition indefuiKdy. at least without losing 
enthusiasm for (he polllicsl cause. The 
LTTE's positive initial response lo the new 
priiiK fnmster’sovcmuei indicatei ihatTIger 
leaden are noi unaware of these constraims 
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end dilemmas ConveMDOiu with LTTE 
bued m the west elso indiotfe dttt 
the Ti^rs heve considerable feilh in 
KanttfieunppervnaUy. though they remain 
deeply sceptical ol (he People*^ Alliance, 
which LOiKain^ many Sn LatUui Freedom 
Pany (SLFP) ondnonunally 'leiust* dements 
With a history oi anti* rami 1 poliiicv 

Cem K«JS 

What. then. IS to be done’’ The cure issue 
in this con (lie i is the political empowerment 
of the Tamil people who live in the north and 
east o( Sn Lanka Piecemeal ^concessions . 
and the like can never address this pruhlem. 
especially in the ciueme circumsiancei that 
have come (o prevail What might yei 
convi nee the al lenaied Tami I population that 
(hey have a lutiire wiihin an united Sn Lanka 
15 the rrconstitulron ol Sn Lanka as a highly 
decentralised, multinational state (ot 
Sinhalese, Tamils and povsihly Muslims) 
Thi (would of courvcentai I major i n5ntui lonal 
restniciurini AHhe hroadcM level it would 
mean the fedcial nation or perhaps even 
con federal I sat I on of Sii Lanka More 
specifically n would necessitjie (he 
permanent adminiMrative unification of the 
northern and cauem provinces under the title 
of 'Tamil Autonomous Region. Democrstic 
Socialivt Republic of Sn Lanka , or some 
roughly similar devignation The concept of 
'homeland' isceruiniypniblcmatic but the 
practical problems can be minimised by 
introtiuctngcf Cecil VC I nstJlulKMial saleguarth 
for (he nglus of the one-quarter of the north 
east population that is not Tamil ’Tlle^e are 
mostly Muslims and autonomous cantonal 
or municipal assemblies m prcdominaniJy 
Muslim pockets within (he region <in 
BaUicaliM.Tnncomalec and Amparai di stneta 
in (he eaM, Mannar in the north) is one 
pouibilKytoeaplore Ac any rate, a peaceably 
negoiiaCed resotuCion involving Tamil 
Sinhalese and Muslim repre&encaiivec would 
greatly enhance the prospect (hat minoiiiics, 
be they Muslims or Sinhalese in rhe Tamil- 
majority areas or the signilieani Tamil 
convnuniy inCokimbo.afe treaed wuhccpjiriity 
and respect An ai least partial dismantling erf 
recent government*sponsored Sinhalese 
settlements in (he north-east (under 
controversul ‘cirfonicauon' schemeslwould 
also probably be unavoidable The 
Autonomous Region would encompass the 
entire north, which has an overw^ming 
Tamil majority, and (he eastern dsstncis with 
the possible eiicepiion ul Amparai. where 
Tami Is are only 20 per cent of the pt^laiion 
Tnncomalee haitour. the pnre of the east 
coast, could he declared a *fiw port*, to which 
(he Sinhalese auihonuev and people wraiSd 
enjoy equal and unimpeded acceai A recent 
precolent exists m die Horn o( AEnu. where 
newly sovereign Entrea has guaranteed the 
Edunpisns acceaa to ns Red Sea ports 


nJilwmuaiJbeibwwMbyaattRy 
dm Qifj^ becaDedsawdttf^approximibBg 
Tamil Nauonal Authoniy, Democratic 
SoLiali«RepiMM.ofSnLjBka Ihisauchomy 
would eijoy junsdictioa on al I nutters eacepf 
ihove vested in the central govemmeniundo 
the ledeni or confederil model Even m Sn 
Lanka, (here are important historical 
precedents for ihiv. in the form of (sadly 
ummplemeAted) proposals for wideTinging. 
substantive devolutioo of power As early as 
1928. the Bniich-appoinied Donoughinore 
Commiuwn urged (hat provincial councils 
he tormed in Cejdon. with powers of direct 
taxation (to supfrfement revenue provided by 
the centre) and snde reeponvbiliiy over a 
vanety of subjects including "public worts 
and communications, irrigation and 
agneuture. mediial and sanitary services, 
education and finance, and general 
adminisirauon'' In 1957-98 a famous pact 
cooiluded between Kumaratunga's fadter. 
pnmc minister Solomon Bartdaranmke and 
the Tamil fedcrahst leader S i V 
ChdvaAayakamwuuld.irimple(nen(ed have 
(eduraliscd Ceylon and poacibly aveited the 
later causinphe 

Tills agreement, abrogated by 
Bandaratuike amidst hyttencal opposition 
fnim the BudiRiisiclergy and 1INP poliucians 
I ike i R J ayewaitkne. would have rccogniacd 
Tamil as (he language of adminicirauon 
thiougltoui the norib-eatt and devolved 
powers to autonomous Tanul authorities in 
numerous fields including agriculture, to* 
opCTMives.Land setUemeni anddcvelopment 
education, health, indusmes iishenes. 
housing and social services, electricity 
imgalKm vhemea and reeds It would also 
have given the Tamil authoniies the nghi to 
tax and bonow independently In 196V yea 
another important (and unimplemcnied) 
accord wb reached between Sinhalese and 
Tamil leaders on the sensiuve issue of 
cofomsaixm' ThksstipuUtedthaiUndgrents 
in the north-east would be nude, firstly to 
local landless penonvr^anSless of ethuK ity. 
secondly, to Tamil speakeis resident in the 
north east, and thirdly, to other citizens of 
Ceylon wiih preference given to Tamil 
ciU/ensliviogdsewhereonthe island Many 
prescriptive aspects of these abortive 
agreements remain relevtft to deviaing and 
implementmg a viable solubon today 

Under the federal or confederal lontiuU. 
lunsdictiOA over foreign policy, defence and 
currency and communicniions typtcally 
remain with the central government T7*is 
should be generally applicable to Sn Lanka, 
with one important qoahficaiion The 
paramount conum of ll« Tamil populaboo 
in the florth^st is physical safety and 
security, above all tresn if« depredations of 
the Sinhalese armeiL forces, police and 
paramilttariea It wthgaunocceptahletothem 
that the Cotombo government retains (or 
rather, given the context, r^ams) exclusive 


co we m oua inee will htve to be dirwhad 
out acroaa the table DemlitansMion is an 
saential and moat deeiraMe objective, but 
It has to be gradual and mutual Demanding 
(hat the LTTE surrender its weapons m the 
absence of a comprehensive settlement 
voiununly concluded between the wtmng 
parba and without a corresponding reduction 
mthebtoatedgovgnm en tfoTcea, will simply 
not work (this was among the fatal flaws erf 
the Indo-Sn Lanka accord of 1987) During 
a putative transition phase, one idea might 
be to withdraw regular troops (on both sides) 
to barracks, and set up police forces in the 
war-sooes whose composition more-or*lesa 
reHecSs the ethmc make-up of the local 
population Thu might satisfy the seointy 
concerns of Mushm and Sinhalese residents 
ofthe north-east, in additKK) to Tamils Once 
a Usting peace has been reached, large-scale 
bilaierul dismantling of redundant military 
forces, and perhaps, absorption of some LTIE 
units into a much smaller army under joint 
Sinhalese and Tamil command should not 
be a problem 

But the meal powerful long*ienn unifying 
force betsveen Si nhairse and Tamils is li kely 
to betheimperati VC to aonomit civoperation 
trade and exchange ITicrKKlh needs resources 
and products from ihe south the LTTE's 
vigorous efforts to heat the blockade by 
building indigenous raciones for essentiali 
not withstanding Tamil farmers and fixherfolk 
in the nonhand cast need the south's markets 
in addition to ihcir own. for their catch anil 
produce, and the Tamil middle class in Jail na 
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fmit diimaN 

prafcMM^ em^loynMit «pportMW«t it 
the leu of the Itlvvi. A )eadiA| Stehakee 
economiM. wlu it i former dirccmr'icaenj 
<^the Uniied Nations Comrausion onlVade 
and Developmeni (VNCTAD), has Ftcenily 
commented due the Sri Lankan economy as 
B whole will nol be aMe to achieve optimal 
growth unless the civil war is poliiically 
resolved soon. Utere is thus a compelliof 
case for an iniegrated (as opposed to 
centralised) Sri Lankan economy, and this 
I mperati ve is likdy tocouMcract any linfednc 
'sqMntisi' terakiides. 

Ocher innovative political structures cao 
be created to strengthen a voluntary, 
conicnRual unity built from below. For 
example, the presently uni'Cemerel Sri 
Lankan parliament, elected on the buis of 
one-person, one*votc and a diluted 
proporttonal-represemaiion system, can he 
expanded mm a bi<arneral insatuiion. An 
upper chamber, called House of Naiions or 
House of the Peoplea. might be cunstiiuled, 
with equal repre^ntaimn fromihc SiN>alese. 
Tamil and possibly Muslim communities, 
Hus house might be specincslly chvgcd 
with mediating and arbiiraiiAg any inter* 
community and inter regional disputes, and 
vested with the authority to accept or re^ 
any proposals to change the (cofl)fed^ 
con.ttitution of ihe stele. Numerous 
constitutional precedents exist in 
multinational stales worldwide. And, acting 
on a Dofloufhmnre recommendation of 1 ^ 26 . 
this psHiairwnt could convene not just m 
Colombo, hui periodically also in Jaffna, 
Addiiiuntlly, it could he constitutionally 
mandated that if the prime minister is 
Sinhalese, ihc president must be Tamil, and 
vwe versa (in pnciice. the executive post 
would typically be filled by a Sinhalese). 

Peatt Banowagon 

Obviously, even the panial realisation of 
such an ideological and insiituiional 
transformation presupposes a process of 
protracted and quite possibly tortuous 
dialogue and negotiaiioiu. Instant fiics are 
clearly impossible, and there would be many 
pitfslli and ambushes along the roule, 
IniUabon of meaningful dulogue presumes 
not just a ceasefire but a more pcftnan e m 
cessation of hostilioea. Even this will not be 
eeay, Overtheyears, a particulariy beJIigercai 
and blood-tbinty ekment has grown witfon 
the officer corps of the Sinhalese army, navy 
and air force. The rank*and-fi1e. often 
remiied from the poorer secoonsof Smhateae 
society, are, by corepuiion, increasingly 
motivated to join by die carrot of cconomk 
incenUvee,ratethai) 'pttriobsm'; ihispeitly 
expUlna their poor performance against (he 
‘ngerv. But many officen have a vested 
imereat In perpetuating the war, to whkh 
they owe everything from publk imporunee 


to eeemoik ^Dimn ISMt frequttdy 
through varioua forms of wir-^eied 
profiteering md corruptloe). 

Many of theae hardItBe denKru wore in 
(he fuefiiMl of ihecmfieign to exienninale 
(he Sinhalese uliranationalisl Janaihe 
VimukiM Peremuna (JVF; People's 
Libernkm Front) a few yean ago. and are 
greatly fruMrmed by lack of similar aucces* 
against (he demomicd LT1E. They will 
pfobaNy find aliies among ultnchajvinist 
Buddiu* clergynea comgH bumauerms. and 
most dangerously, the Sinhalese poluical 
eetabJishmeM, especial ly the UNPol^guarU. 
Recall that a year ago. leptuagcnahan UNF 
preaideM Wijoungi proclaimed thainoeihnK 
problem (just a ’lerronst’ one) existed in Srr 
Lanka, and ordered the armed furces' 
command to retake Jaffna miliianly. The 
likes of Wijetunga artd his adviser. Ok 
octogenarian J R ieyewerdene, ere 
undanteadeUy apprehensive that a just and 
peaceful itaoluiion to the cnaie will consign 
them, and (he pulicies they purwed and (he 
politics they represcrued. to the dunbin of 
history. Thou^ temporanly sulking and 
defensive, this cabal is far from spent, and 
(heir rmschicr* making potenial shnuM not 
be undocstimated. Recent attacks (uixjally 
against civilian (argeis) by (he armed forces 
in the north seem designed to provoke large* 
scale LTTB retaliation, which would vitiate 
(he (‘lima(e for n^otiauons. Bui the prime 
mimsier )us dor^ wdl in chooeing Uonel 
Fernando, a respected non-chauvinisi 
Sinhalese bureaucrat, as her preliminary 
envoy (oJailna. There are even rumours that 
disgrvmlcd UNF pariiamcnianans doee to 
(he slain Ranasmghe Piemadasa mighi dcsen 
their p«ty and join (he peace bandwagon, 
it 11 i^ies oil. 

More immediately. Kumaratunga is 
hamstrung hy her wafer*thin working 
majority in p^iameM. and by her limited 
powers under a predominantly pteadential 
sysaem of guvemmen. Though oommmed 
to abolishing ihc prcskkntiil executive, she 
might need to run lor and win that office in 
Ihe immediate future in order U) conselidaic 
her authority. Moreover, even minor 
amendmeno to the constitution resgiire a 
(wothirds parliamentary majority, not bkdy 
to materidise in the present parliamenl. 
Thus, a new parliament, based on a 
realignment of poliucal forces and a clear* 
cut peaceagenda may be necessary loadvance 
the p ence process. 

It would also he uoforauMie if (he prime 
mifiisier wereto afkwihe minor T«nd groups 
(hat are supporting her primarily for partisan 
reasoru to impede her dealings with the 
LTTE. The Sn Mudmi Congress, her 
main ally, deserves lobe taken moreacfiously. 
eapecMlIy because al nos 20 per cent of (he 
north-east popuialioe (and a ^1 third in ihe 
eaMem province) U Muslim. The SLMC 
seecna (o teve realised (hat Muslim refugees 


fhn Bk east aad hertfe can oidy 
(hesrhomeain security after a fap p aochettent 
with the Tamil Insurgency. 

On Hk Tamil side, it is far from certBD 
dial the LTTE leadenihip and its militant 
following, brutalised by years of violence, 
have the maturity, wisdom and paiioicc for 
a lengthy dialogue. The modaalmg influence 
of Saihashivam Kriihnakumir (Kiuu), Ihe 
I .TTEleader killed by Indian forces I n January 
1993. may be sorely missed. Yet the Hgan 
too have compelling pragmatic motives (o 
accept a just poUtical solution. Prihhakaren 
has already established himself as one of (he 
great military leaders of the 20ih century.!( 
remains to be seen whether he can discover 
the capaaiy to emulate some figures he 
admires (like M andela and Arafat) in making 
peace. The LTTB also needs lo ex^iddy 
recognise that its unc-pafty dominance In 
Tamil politics cannot be sustained, except 
through sheer foree. in the longer term. 

The puU -cold war i nicmaiiona] c limate la 
con^jci VC to a negotiated peace in Sri Lanka. 
The US govemrnent has expressed the hope 
that (he new furceii in Sinhalese politics will 
'aggressIvuly' seek peace with the Tamil 
rehell, opin^ that this can be done "only 
by devising ways to devolve power", and 
rejected the 'icrrorism' hypothesis and its 
concMiHiaM.ihe 'militafy soluiion. ’ Western 
aid would be imponant in rehabilitating tite 
hundreds of thousands of refugees and 
intcmally displaced people (the vail majoniy 
of whom arcTomi>i but also including many 
Mushim and some Sinhalese), and In 
rebuilding infrastructure in the north-easi 
destroyed by war. Chandrika Kumaratunga 
has spoken of how *'whai has been posiible 
in South Africa and between the Israelis and 
Palestimani" has given her renewed hope, 
if she survives physically, it is not 
inconceivable that she may be nhle to end 
a conflict her father and mother did sn much 
to create and exacerhaie. With her personal 
history of pain and loss, she can empaduse 
with the sutTeri ng o f the counlleai thousands 
of war widows and orplians m the nnnlv-easi 
and indeed, elsewhere in Sn Lanka. The 
government of India, whose clumsy, 
cnntradictory and self-serving policies have 
had an exiremely baneful effect on this 
conDict in the past, can make a conslTuctlvc 
contribution hy staying aloof and not 
hindering any peace process. A positive 
otMcome no the fractured island would create 
a rcsnaritable precedent fur a subcontinent 
riven by ethnic conflicts. l( the opportunity 
is squandered, a relapse into massive vi nlence 
Is all but certain. Can Kumaratunga and 
Prabhakwi rise lo rhe challenge? 

(For a comprehensive diseusshrti of and (heofei* 
teal and compwive penpediVC vn ihe Sn Lankan 
eoaflict. tee Samanm Bose. Staitf. Nutimt, 
SuvfnigiU) Sn inmiu. Mia card iht Tmiit 
Mum Utivfmem. Sage Publicaiions, New (MN. 
TTiomand Oaks. CA and London. 1994.) 
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Indian Musluns m Their Homeland 

Mftonis Raza 

The destiny of indion Muslims ts an integral component of the destiny 
of fnduL ft is the resptmsibiiity of the secular, democratic forces, 
therefore^ to raise the specific problems facing the Indian Muslims and 
put their solutions squarely on the national agenda. 


I 

COMMl^NALISM of m«ny hues and 
coloun^both majority communal ism os 
chauvinism and minority coinmunollsin at 
seporausm—has been caiing imo the very 
vitals of subcuniinenul Indta since the days 
of Briti sh rule. The i mpcriall.M power ipjevted 
this deadly virus Into the Indian orgamsm 
as a crucial element of Its 'divide arid rule* 
policy. While the British rulers were forced 
to quit India, the dark shadows of ihdr 
policy of divide and rule penisted and 
continued to darken many imporiaAt spheres 
of life iherein. 

It i» Imponam to note at the very outset 
(hit the outcome of the I9V3 elections has 
clearly indicated that while majority 
chauvinism has met with a serious setback 
and its onward march has been, at least for 
(be time being, halted in its cradle—the 
Hindi heariland-"il still continues to be a 
considerable force therein, and its capacity 
(0 generate and intensify communal tensions 
conti nues to be of a frightenicigl y high order. 
'Hie maturation of (his dangerously anti' 
nationaJ trend was heralded by the wanton 
destruction in the ancieni city of Ayodhya 
of a 16ih century mosque—popularly known 
M the BtUiri masjid possessing some rare 
historical as wdi as architectural features by 
a frenaied mob of fanaiics at the initiaiive 
of the manifold wings and offshoots of the 
Rashtriya Swyam Sewak Singh (RSS) 
parivar. The tacit support as well as 
encouragement of the Bharaii ya iinau Party 
(B/P> government of Uttar Pradesh lo this 
act of barbarism, the significaM and studied 
Inaction on this issue of the Congress 
government at the centre in complete 
disregard of both iu combwoonal obiigaOons 
as well as national responsibilities and the 
openly declared threat to repeal die exercise 
ncx only at Mathura aod Varanasi bui in the 
caseofTaJ Mahal as wdl—alt tbeae conatkuie 
negative feeiuree of (he contemporary 
situation and herald the opening of a new 
phase and a quiliUtively hitter stage in the 
nacuration of communal chauvinism in the 
Hindi heartland. 

The events ai Ayodhya acted as a green 
signal to a wide spectrum of communalist 


forces in many other pani of the country. 
This was particularly true of (he Shiv Sou 
infeaied metropolis of Mumba where (ha 
Congress Party in power Dimed a deaf ear 
to the heart'rending appeals l^om ciUwAs 
of the most modem city of the nbeominem 
to save them from wideapread orgies of 
organised violence—arson and loot, murder, 
and rape 

Accompanied by the beaiiftf of dnims in 
reih yatm. the thunderous entry of the RSS 
inspired B J P from the tide wings to the main 
stage of the Hindi heaitlsnd combined with 
the shiR of Its socio-political emphasis from 
Rharaiiyaia to Hindutva. poses serious 
dangers to naiiohal unity and calls for a 
strong response fion the Indian people as i 
whule--«f all religious groups with diverse 
afniiadons.Thisispanicularly irueufli^an 
Hindus whose iMeresu (he party claims to 
serve, and of Indian Muslims who. though 
intnnsicaJly and deeply involved m the 
destiny uf India, are the mam target of barbaric 
violence. The poignani and distressing 
destiny of Indian Muslims in iheir own 
moth^and Is particularly to because not 
only are they de^y rooted in its rich history 
and respond meaningfully to Its varied 
geography, but iheir bodies, on death, also 
become symbolically one with the mother 
earth of thear bomclaniL 

n 

It is unfortunate (hat the paucity of rdi aUe 
and autheniK data about Indian Muslims 
makes it possibio fpr vahous anti'national 
politick formatioas losow seeds of prejudice 
about them and fan (he fire of suapicion aiKi 
hatred againsi them. In the li^ of the 
significant number of Indian Muslims and 
the consequential inftuence of (heir 
involvemem in (he destiny of India, ii 1« 
really unfortunate that the decewiiaJ ceri' 
suses or the oational sample surveys do not 

systematically address the ms e l ves to (he 
living conditions aod demographic 
charactenstkaefthe 'uasouchaMe* Muslims, 
h Is no doubt true tha^ small number of 
census tables were gqiterated for Muslims 
sepamely some dnrartft ago. The figures 
presented such an alarming pkgure vf (heir 


plight. Jed to luoh a strong protest in 
parliament and created such a fttfbre 
among concerned demographera withio the 
aedemia that the matter waa carefully and 
dipkxnaticaUy huahed up with considerable 
fineaae. Having burnt its Bngers once, such 
tables, to (he best of our koiowkdge. were 
not generMed for the second time. The lock^ 
economic plight of the Indian MuaUina 
remained clouded in mystery, 

India Today, reponedly using NSS report 
of 19BB, Reserve Bank of India npon of 
1992, and the Gopal Singh conunltsloD report 
00 nunoiiUes of I9S4 preeented a picture of 
the socio-economic condliJona of Indian 
Muslims detailed below, which has greatly 
sbodied the consciehce of democratic India: 

—52.3percefit of Muilims live below (he 
poverty line wiih monthly income of Ri 
160.00 or kas, 

-^50.5 per cent of Muslims are Illiterate. 

—Only 4per cent of Indians who received 
education up to high Khool are Musllmi. 

^Only 1.6 per cent of Indian college 
graduates are Muslims. 

—Only 4.4 per cent of Indians In 
government jobs are Musllnu. 

—Only 3.7 per cent of Indians who 
received financial assistance from (he 
government for starling buslricss are 
Muslims. 

—Only S per cent of all Indians who 
received industrial loans from the 
govemmeni'Owned banks are Muslims. 

^Only 2 per cent of Indians who received 
loans from the governmem are Muslims. 

Moin Shakir has focused attention on the 
fact (hat the dsare of the Mudims in the 
defence services has come down from 
high as .^2 per ceni in 1947 to as low as 2 
per cent in contemporary li mes. The former 
should have periia^ been lower than what 
it was but (he JaTlcr is exceptionally low in 
terms of social justice. Shahabuddin has 
estimated the name 2 percent for employment 
in public and private sectors, Nadvi has 
pinpointed the letling fret that only three 
Muslims were recruited in the Delhi police 
force between 1946 and 1932. TTiese are a 
few stray facts, nodoubt, from di verre sphere# 
of life and hopefully may not be reflective 
of the national scene as a whole , but they 
do indicaie the direction in which the winds 
appear to be blowing In some spheres of the 
country. 

It should be noted that most of the above 
Rgures relate to the public sector wherein 
communal discriminaUon Is rriens dlfRcuU 
to pracciae and singe data on employmem 
pracDces is relatively accessible, more 
dinkult to hide. The large end powerfel 
private sector takes recourse to il on a fer 
larger scale, in a far more effective manner, 
and with grtatar impunity. Can the concept 
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of idcM jiBte. flttbrised in (Ik Indian 
CoartB Kl oa.beoomynd to afraMreaicn 
(tan (hU? 

What oiaket (he pi(iM)le€onditMn oHmltai 
MiuHma, as de^oed above, to be iroeicaUy 
so ii tbe peniitent propaganda line of 
majMtty chanvinitm to the ^ect ttac they 
are the pampered of^prinp of mother India 
who are being offered ■ ditpreportMoMely 
large share of the itacioQal resouieea to keep 
their mouth shut. This is akin lo adding 
insult to ihjury. 

It is of some tignifKaocc to note in this 
context that In the case of many crores of 
Iridlans. belongir^ to tbe schemed castas 
and tribes, who have been cerrying the 
buk^breaking burden of hunger and 
destitution for more than a millennium, 
and who are still neck deep in the mire of 
beckwsrdness sod poverty, some positive 
steps have already been and arc being taken 
to remove these infirmities. *nve other 
backward cl asses (OBCs) toe have foccnily 
joined the cornpany of the specially 
favoured. It Is unfortunate that (he same 
cannot he said about the ud lot of the non- 
scheduted but backward kfustims. 
Shunning the 'available easy road* to ‘safe’ 
Pafciilan even under the dark clouds of the 
panition nots. (hey stuck to iheir cold 
hearths m mother India to be treated, at 
heat, as its step*children. 

In spiLs of tta soul'killing smbience of 
contemporary India with Its demoraiising 
ethni of communal bias m many spheres of 
life and the terrifying ethos of Rcurring 
dots. Indian Muslims, llkcochercommunities 
in the country, continue to take spintual 
sustenance from Iheir vigonHis tradition to 
keep alive their fond hopes of i teas gloomy 
and brighter future k is In the best interest 
both of Indian Muslims and their homeland. 
India, to ensure that these hopes are not 
shattered. 

m 

It IS hcertesung to note that in spite of iheir 
reiitive marginaltsaiion in the national 
economy and the insurmountably difficult 
obsiaclei in their path, Indian Muslims are 
continuing to make (heir presence felt aod 
put their stamp on a significantly large 
number of important spheres of lift. Tliey 
have been able to face up to (he tough 
chattengea outlined above on the basis of 
(hdr capacity to put in bard work under the 
most trying circumstances, a chancteristic 
they share with tbe reM of their country folk. 
Tlni is true twt only widi resp^ to ita 
rarefiedspheresoftta hard disciplines, such 
as natural and social sciences, engineaHag 
and technology, but alao of tbe etbemal 
universe of creadvk^ that includes fiction 
and poetry, painting and theatre, mime and 
muale. and tta popular spheeea of Aims and 
ipOita. 


Id view of te ai^llata MrfttiM of 


ofliftmlndiaandprtqtlartytoi taiy iilheais 
of diverae mgretfious m (he Indiafi nilieu. 
it It mlly imffimmMr th at rhi t iiial infmmt 
of Che Indian popuiaboe is beii^ denied hs 
due share in (he fniiis of national 
development. 

The reUiive lueterdevdopnMm of Indian 
Muslims is both a Mudim and an Indian 
problem. Development, k is now generally 
agreed, is iodividble. Hie palsied limb 
weakera (heergnsn as a whole.'the relative 
weakness of dev el opmental impulses within 
such a significantly Urge segmaet of the 
Indian population as that of (he Mutlinu 
is. in a vHaJ sense both tbe cause and 
consequence of the under devdopment of 
India. 

Ita tragedy of such a sHuahOA calls neither 
for theatncal tears and futile bRast'bcanng. 
nor for shouting of vacuous slogans and 
mock heroKs. but for aertoui heart'iearehing 
and cntieal (i ncluding sdf'cnbcal) analysis. 
A reasoned and saeitific assessmem of the 
present sHuiiion with respect to the plight 
of Indian Muilimi has to conunence with 
the recogDibcA of the fact that they are 
loceied at (he iMer*sectiOA of two vhally 
significant sets. BrM. ihey are • substanusl 
component ul (he Indian populsbon—(he 
second largest group in (he second most 
populous country in the world. Second. India 
has been and seill continues lo be the 
motherland of • constderably Wgh share of 
Muslims inheriting the giobe->*(he number 
of Musi ims in India beingiheir second largest 
nmional aggregate, oeat only to that of 
indonesia. It is certiiDly larger than the 
combined total populadon of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. *nHs signfkaM and glaring 
fact points uiuniflakcnly lo (he obvious 
conclusion that a taiger number of Indian 
Muslims inhibdiog the pse^PakisisD India 
decided (o suck lo ihdr bomeland facing 
slmgs and arrows of ouuagcous fortune and 
only a rdMively small minority rnifnced 
from 'Hindu* India lo ’Islaimc’ Pakistan. 
The populacion of Muslims in India n 
significandy greater than the touJ populaUon 
of the two predominantly Muslim countries 
of 'coasHSeribfe imponance in (he world— 
Egypt and Inn. It is 11 limes as high as the 
combioed total populations of six 
predominantly Muslim countries of (he 
world—Sautf Arabia. I/m. Afghanisttn. 
Libya. Morocco and Albania. It is clear (hM 
both as duzens of the secular repuMic of 
India and as memben of the world Muslim 
community, Indian Muslims constitute s 
subset of unicpK significance and cnidd 
in^ottance. Itay are. on the one hand. 
Indians, united with every fibre of their 
social bdng with the hismry add geogr a phy 
of their homelMd; on the oths hand, they 
are Muslims and. as such, they are aa 
inalienable coiKiiiueot of the world Musli m 


ceoMBitty. spread Btevetdy over dttiiMBnt 
unhs of global space in varying p fopo i MecL 

Iht Indianneis and Muslimnees of (ha 
Indian Muslims arc both defining 
chiTKieristics and neither cart he ignored 
nor underplayed in any rationally souod and 
scientific aeressmentof the situation. It may' 
appear ironical but ii is nevenhel ess true (hw 
bodi Hindu and Muslim communallsis deny 
the Indiinoess of Indian Muslims ahd 
underline Ohly their Muilimness, of course, 
for different reeaons—(he formerto demgrM 
(he M uslims and the I atter to denigrate India. 
It is also true ihat securian and narrow* 
minded Musi ims of the Muslim Brotherhuod 
variety quite often consider Indian Muslims 
to be rather Inferior ipecimem of their oiy 
religwnists to be kept out of the charmed 
circle of good and "god-fearing'* Muilinie 
like those of Saudi Arabia or Khomeni’i 
Iran. 

It is of considerable ^gnificance to note 
in Ibis context (hat Indian Muslima are 
definiilcoally and umuluneoualy Muslim 
Indians as well, end-products of the rich 
histoTKal iradiUon of (har homeland, 

(he high degree of geographicii diversity' 
therein India is a country of subcominant^ 
dimensions, and environmental divonlties 
have put their sump on the hfe-uyle of 
Muslims inhabiting the different regionsof 
Uw country, u they have in the case of non- 
Muslims. Muslims inhabiting the dry. cold 
and mountainous lands in the tram- 
H i malayas, on the one hand, and (hose living 
in the humid, hot and coastal plains of the 
Kerala coast, on the other, respond to their 
regkmal environments in Iheir own ways 
whkh are significantly different from each 
otiter. The houses they live in. the clothet 
they wear or the food they eat are region- 
specific. 

The regional specrficilies of Muslim life 
m a large and diveni fled country Ukelndla^ 
both (he inier-regionat differences therein 
and the commonness between Muslim and 
non-Muslim Ii fe-sty lea of the same region-^ 
are so sinking that (hey cannot be missed 
even on a cursory glance. If groups of 
Muslims and Hindus from an Assam, a 
Kerala, a Saurashtra. a Telengana and an 
Awadh village were to be put together for 
some lime on an island, the food they would 
eat. the dress they vrouid wear, and the 
language of discourse among them, for 
eximt^, would be region and no( religion 
specific. The regional specificity of life* 
siyies among Indian Muslims acquires 
considerable significance particularly 
they are not evenly distributed over 
Indian space. While (here are regions with 
heavy cODceniraiion of the Muslim 
population, there are alao regions wherein 
their population is small, marginal or even 
non-existeiM. However, taking a total view 
of the counuy aa a whole, it may be assened 
with confidence that Indian Muslims have 
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teen and cocidmK (0 be micHegril cciMinKat 
of the national eihoa. U is alM ami o^lly 
inie dial they are integrally woven into the 
mulii'Colourcd fabric of ihdr (VgiOfally 
dliTerennaled mothertand 

While the ability of the Indian Muslims 
to be an integral consiilueiH of the mulii* 
cultural ethos of India is of wbsUMive 
lignificance in uiulersianding the nature and 
complexity <if (be intricate problems facing 
them in contetnporafy India, ii is at the same 
lime vitally important to recognise the high 
degree of heterogeneity among them. 
Doctrinal variety, social hierarchy and 
economic h traii ficauon are quite pronounced 
characterise k s nf I ndi an M uslims as wcl^ 
though they are. perhaps, not as marted. 
open, obvious and proclaimed as in the case 
of Hindus. These rtegaiive features in the 
case of the Muslims are rooted in the same 
social phemimenon w in ihe cose of the 
Hindus—the alt'pervosivc custe system, 
which has been sucking the life Mood of the 
social organism in India as u whole for more 
than a millennium. On conversimi to 
'castelest* Islam, ihe Hindu knes hi%religion 
bul not his caste, and the weavers, even 
within the new fraternity of ’equali'. 
continues to be the dexpicabk 'jolahu'.harely 
tolerated at the sovictii periphery. Rdtgious 
conversion is not only possible bul welcome: 
casie conversion is nnt only impossible but 
coniidcred to he fraudulent and detesiafele. 

While caste source is crucially signiftcant 
in the asaignmou ofiUUw lo Musi im conveit« 
from castC'Cldden formations, the doonnuJ 
spectrum of Indian Islam is itself highly 
cofn^x and varsed. 'Ihe shias, the sunms 
and the wahabts or the khojas. the bohra^, 
and ibe agha khanis are just a few examples 
of a large number of difTereniiaiions based 
on religious as well as quasi* religious beliefs 
and ritual practices. They lead to sect 
exclusivity and somd i mes even (o i nter-seci 
riots. Shia*sunnl riots or sunni*wahabi 
tensions arc not unknown in the sub¬ 
continent. The Islamic rqwblic of Pakisun 
has solved the problem by excluding the 
Ahmadias from the sacrosanct xpheic of 
believers. 

IV 

Someofihe popular mivconcepoon^abnui 
Indian Muslims, which arc rooted in an 
eirmeous viewof hi story, need to be carefully 
eumincd with a view to clear the cobwebs 
of prejudices against them. The most popular 
of the.'ic misconcepl ions relatesio thei r being 
'forngnefs* as against the Hindus who are 
coruidered to be bona fide sons of the soil 
and genuine offsprings of the Indian 
motherland. Il ii no doubt true that some of 
the Muslim dynasttei had entered Hindustan 
dunng the medieval times from eentnl or 
west Ana—as was the case with ’Hindu’ 
.V^ynni a few centuries earlier. It rs equally 


true fat they had not eome 10 India HU the 
British on a furlough, nor aa invadii^ 
manmders like Alexander <ihe 'Oreai'), 
Mahi&ood of Ohazna or Nadir Shah who. 
after cruel orgiea of murder and rape as wdl 
as arson and loot spread ovcrshoridumions. 
went bock tu ibeir lain. The invasions of 
thi % type, aimed at fteeciiig the golden bird, 
were in (he itanire of an eaiihquake or a 
lyphocn. highly destructive but temporally 
ephemeral. As against this, (he padian or 
mughal dynasties setlked dpwn in India and 
made it their home. Among them were both 
good and bad ipccimens. soft-hearted and 
oppressive rulers. )ust and unjtBi kings, as 
there were among Hindu dynasties of earlier 
periods arul Hindu sub-feudatooes during 
the medieval periud itaelf. In neither case 
was religion thedisiinguiiihiagcharicteristic 
between the two sets. The falsity of this 
communaliit theory is sharply brought out 
by cootrasnng Khusro't kind-heurtednexs 
and broadmindedness with his brother 
Aurangzeb’t oppresiivenesi and 
intolerance. Both were Muslims, yet were 
lundamentally different from and arrayed 
agaiiui each other What is of pa^etnouni 
significance to note in (his coniexi is (he 
undeniable fact that the great miyonty of 
Indian Muslims, who decided to stay in 
India and not migrate to Pakistan in ihe 
wake nf partition, are Indians wiih deep 
roots in the Indian toil, offsprings oflndians 
who have been living in India for centuries 
and in some cases for a millennium. One 
does come across a few ghunavis (from 
Ohazna). iirmitis (from Tirmial or 
qaitdharis (from Qandhar). hut there ii a 
far larger number of Indian Muslims who 
proclaim their deep roots in India through 
acntuiitueni element of thmr proper names 
likeCk>rakhpun fromCnrakhpur. Lakhnavi 
from Lakhnau. Dchlavi from Delhi or 


Jaltisdheri fim JillBdbei, even lacing 
pride in ibeir being related to sm^l towoa 
or even villages of (heir modierUnd. for 
example Honahravi (from Nonihra). Parvi 
(from Part), or Karbanl (from Karhan), 

V 

Since dcvelc^ment is inoivisible. the 
living conditions of a large majority of 
Indian Muslima, steeped in misery and 
degradation, arc a drag on the progress of 
the country as a whole and conatituie senous 
^Stacies in the difTicult path of nuional 
development. The destiny of Indian 
Muslims, in this sense, is an Integral 
component of the destiny of India; and (he 
destiny of India is irrevocably linked with 
the destiny of Indian Muslims. The two are 
inseparably intertwined, contingent upon 
and flowing from each other. The agenda 
of our u mes, therefore, calls for the progress 
of India along with the advancement of its 
Muslim citizens, and simultaneously for 
(he advancement of its Muslim citizens 
along with the advancement ol India. 

Despite the provocaiionx of (he Hinduiva 
foteex during recent years and the corrupting 
influence of keparatisi platforms ul Muslim 
cummunalisii and Ulaniic fundomenialists, 
Indian Muslims have continued to play a 
positive rule in the building of a strong and 
progressive India. U ii the rchponsibility as 
wdl us the bounden duly nf the secular 
democratic forces and parties of (he Indian 
imunsifcam. therefore, to raise (he specific 
problems facing the Indian Muslims from 
their own platforms singly as well as jointly 
and to put the solutions of these problems 
xquaiely on (he national agenda, especially 
when any movement vdth separatist demands 
would be disastrous not only lor (he nation 
but for (he minorities themselves 
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Food for People: Limits of Reform 

Madliuni SwAmiattlua 

PoUtks of Pood in Mcikot State Power and Sodal MobittMtioa by 
ioniihan Fox; Comell University Press, 1993; 1+280. 


THIS book containi s useful disoission of 
so imponsnt policy ioiervcoiioo by the 
Meiscsn government in the esriy 80i in the 
syilem of food produetion end consumption. 
The proffimme known si the Siueme 
Alimentsrio Mexicino (SAM), or the 
Meiksn Pood Sy item, suempted to i ncresse 
productioA of bilk food products (cereals, 
beans) and to provide a ^iket of essential 
food products at reasonable prices to the 
poor In rural and urban areas. In theory, the 
SAM programme involved a reversal of 
agrkultural polioes pursued urtcethe 1940s. 
which hod favoured expori'Oriented large 
producers on irrigated land and private 
mncheri and not small, maize* and bcaiH 
growing peasants. The essence of the SAM 
programme was the provision of producer 
and consumer suhHidies that were financed 
by revenues from the oil sector. 

An analysis of this food pol icy intervention 
is of genoral significance on two counts. 
First, it shows the limits of success of a 
programme of relorm ihat is initiated from 
above end that does not deal with the 
fundamental question of agranan reform. 
Secondly, Fos uses this case study to build 
ageneral modeloCiheeffecuofsiaie-tociery 
Interaction on the implementation of a 
programme of reform. 

The central issue addressed in chapter 2 
is why and how the Mexican state 
Implemented a policy that gave **a small but 
significant" degree of power to poor pcrions. 
Fox argues for an approach that focuses on 
"the interaction between state and aociety” 
in understanding public policy mtervemiotu 
of a distributive or redistributive kind <p 
39).* In the particuJar case of SAM. R)x 
shows that the programme was initialed by 
"reformers" within the state whose capacity 
to overcome powerful opposition depended 
on their willingness and ability to fuid allies 
in civil society. In chapter 3. Pox provides 
the historical backgrotoid to the Mexican 
state’s concern for "rural poHticil kgitimic/’ 
(p 41), and the policy of buying social peace 
In (he countryside with occialonal 
concessions and promises. 

SAM was designed (o affect diiTereni 
componeMs of the food system, induding 
inputs, production levels, marketing, 
processing and distribution, SAM consisted 
of three major policy measures. Tbeee ivere. 
flni. the proviilon of subsidiea for proper 
inpu(s(suchasfenjliaerand aeed)to inereue 


gnin'yields on riinfed land; secondly, an 
inoease in producer prices as an uicenuve 
to increase the area sowd to basic grains u>d 
(he amount of gram marteted: and. ihiidly. 
(he expansion of a system of subsidised 
retsal stores for ihedtunbutMxi of basic food 
articles. (Thapier 4 provides an interesting 
account of the Im^emenuaiM of SAM. 
Here is an example of how SAM worked 
in practice 

'Tbe mam official agency that supplied 
agriculiurai credit was the National Credit 
Bank or BANRURAL. BANRURAL had a 
siroeg influence on production because ti 
wu the ma| 0 f auurce of csedil in rural areas. 
particularly for those cuftivating on *cjkk>' 
(or communiiy*owned) land. Prior to S AM. 
leiKling by BANRURAL was btaied againu 
small fot^rain producen. SAM led to a 
lowering of imcresi rates and an increase in 
bank lending to agnculture Between 1979 
and 1980. lending by BANRURAL increased 
16 percent in real lerm*; the area financed 
by credit from BANRURAL increased 49 
per cent; the mimher of producers given 
credit increased 17 per ceoi. The increase 
was even larger the following year. 
However. there wax no major change in the 
direction oi credit flows from BA NRUR AL 
betwe en ]9g0 and 1982. During the same 
period, credit for li vestoek increased more 
rapidly than credit for agriculture. Also, 
small prorhicers of maize and beans were 
not given investment loans but only short* 
term loans, usually in kind. To sum up. 
while the new tood policy led to an overall 
ioertase in agricultural credit. It did not 
"involve any redistribution away from the 
previously privileged sectors, which 
cooiiaued (O receive substantial real 
iocreases" (p 97). 

The tfumd strategy limed loraise producer 
prices that had been falliog m re^ terms 
siiKe the mid'bOs, A policy of guaranteed 
prices was announced and there were 
signiricatu increases in the prkes received 
by cuhcvtttxs for the oujor food crops. In 
1980, the oflictal support price ofTer^ by 
CONASUPO. (he National Basic Foods 
Company. iiueaseiJ in nominal lenra by 2g 
per cent for maire. 55 per cent for beans, 
and 18 per cent for wheM. Inflaiioo was 28 
per eeu m 1980 and support prkes were 
raised further in 1981. Despite these 
iDcreaies. grain prices did not reach the 
previous peak. 


A new dement of the crop procumMl^ 
siraiegy was a Rural Marketing 8op|M| j 
Programme called PACE which aim^ 
provide marketing services to sniA^ 
producers in riinfed areas. Begun is 
IS a pilot programme, PACE wiit': 
strengthened and extended as part of SAIC' • 

*ntc goal ^ PACE was "to broaden enecdvlg. V 
access to the ofTimal price as well as id^ 
increase (he Je facto price paid to rainfad 
(mducers" (p 112). i 

As in rural India, in many pans of ruralr 
Mexico, merketi are fragmented and 
oligopolisiic. In remote regions, poasantt 
art forced to sell their produce to the local, 
mortty lender-cum^UKSeror large lindowwr. 
Rural markets are also affected by. 
'caclduismo* or bossism which results in 
explolisiive interlink age of transactions in . 
different markets. PACE "explicitly 
attempted to weaken local marketing 
oligopoliei. one key source of 'cacique* 
power" (p 131). To compete with private 
traders, PACE provided maikeiing*relale4 
services such as processing facilities, rebacee 
to meet load! ng costa, free loan of large bags 
end a discount to cover the costs of 
transporting the grain to the govemmeni 
reception centres. 

PACE expanded in a big way during 
SAM; between 1980and 1981. for example, 
there was s 400 per irenl increase in maize 
sales to CONASUPO ihrough the PACE 
programme. Fox's overall assessment of 
PACE ii that "though much of hs budget 
reached smell producers, it did not effectively 
intervene in the rural balance of power 
because it did noi xcdvcly encourage 
collective action In defence of peasant 
interests relative lu either (he stale 
bureaucracy or pri vatc grai n i raders" (p 150). 

The third component of SAM aimed to 
improve nutrition security among the poor 
by providing access to a.basket of essential 
foods at a subsidised price. This was done 
through a system ol generalised food 
subsidies and a system of govcrnment*run 
retail stores. Subsidies were given to 
procesiors and distributors of iniermedlaie 
products such as wheat Hour or maize flour 
who were required to sc 11 rinal products sudi 
as tortillas and bread ji Axed prices. These 
subsidies were aum’keJ by conservatives In 
the government. At no lime, however, were 
these subsidies large in national or 
mternalional comparative icrms. Duringaha 
SAM period. 1980*82. (hetoial subsidy given' 
to CONASUPO Avpi aged 2 5 per cent of the 
federal budget (as compared, say, with Sri 
Lanka'X food subsidy which nccounted for 
1 5 per cent of total govcmmcni expenditure),^ 

The disinbution of lood ttirou^ (he niral 
network of stores grew sluirply during die* 
SAM period. Planners identified four 
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oondltiom to eiwure tbtt ubtldiicd food 
va» delivered to the poor. e fueranteed 

jupply of food; secondly, a ttorafe net work; 
thirdly, a traiuponatron network; and 
fburtiily. genuine community panicipauon. 
A key orgaiuaafion^ innovaiion of SAM 
was the involvement of the community in 
the supervision of the system of retail food 
(huhtution. The management of rural stores 
was put under die ‘^iiection of elecred village 
commiuees” (p 116. emphasis added). Each 
village committee was to choose two 
tepresenutives to be on the Community 
Pood Council, a regtonaJ body, to ensure 
lhai subsidised food reached the village stores 
DA time. 

In conclusion. SAM was abelaied sttempt 
by the Lopez Portillo government to regain 
poUtical legitimacy in rural areas. l>e oil 
boom of the late 70a allowed ugriniltufal 
igeocles to channel more resources u> 
previously encludad peasants aitd small 
prodocen in marginal areas while continuing 
to increase allocations to their traditional 
ellefilele of large producers in irrigated 
tones and private ranchers. Only one 
componem of SAM. the system of retail 
fbod distribution, was effective, to a small 
diough significant degree, m altering food 
leeuriiy in the countryside and in involving 
;ommuniiles in the implementation of 
government progfimmes. Despite the good 
intentions of those who designed the 
programme. SAM became a policy for 
increased grain production and the 
Jlitributive effects of SAM were week, 
rbe Mesicon experience with SAM shows 
dial unless the balance of power in rural 
ireai is changed, as say by lend reform and 
genuine democratic control over decision* 
making, there can be no effective 
redistribution of resources. 

SAM ended with the debt errsis ol 19g2. 
rhe SOs were a penod of deep recession in 
Slesfco, a period when ofthn^i stmcfural 
idjusiiiient and stabilisation progrsmmes 
vereimplemented. It is well esiablidied that 
heee policies reversed the redistrihut I VC trend 
>f the previous years as income iiU’guaJity 
worsened and there was a fall in iK* living 
4andanJs of large numbers uf McxKans 
Lustig 1993). There was a sha^ fal I in real 
viges.a rise inopen unemployment in urban 
ueas. and in general, s redistribution of 
ncomc from owners of labour to owners of 
:apita]. Expenditure reduction as part of 
dructunl adjustment led to the slashing of 
(eoerahsed food subsidies and the 
(ovemtneni shifted to a system of targeted 
ood stamps. ’These changes in food policy 
vere associated with a quantitative and 
lualitauve worsening of consumption among 
he pour [Appefidini 19921. 

The roots of the Zapaiuta uprising in 
Chiapas on January 1, 1994 can be traced 
0 these growing social and economic 
Dequalltiei. As Jonathan Fox pointed out 
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in tfaajtanal'a few flM0iaa|o (May 7. 
1994) Chutes ia a regioo with “notorioualy 
unequal distribution of lud...largely 
untouched by agrariaa refonn” (p 1119). 
The long-term problems of the rural 
economy of Chiapas were exacerbated by 
the fail in prices of coffee, cank and com 
and the decline in govemneot expenditure 
on rural development programmes 
includiftg programmes of agricultural 
credit. The discontent in niial Chiapas and 
among ocher margi naliscd groups in Mexico 
reflects the fact that economic policy after 
1 992 weakened the poor and strengthened 
the rich. The Zapatistas have forcefully 


IN colonial Java, the Dutch had a simple 
word to describe shifting agriculiure. They 
called it 'raubban' or a form of *robb« 
economy’. U nfonunaiely for the cuhi vatort. 
the labd has stuck. Foresters in colonial 
India and Indonesia excoreiaied swidden 
farmers for depleting limber trees. 
Agronomists pitched In by poiniing to the 
low level of 'surplus’ produced by 
traditional forms of agriculture. More 
receiuly. swidden cultivation has become 
the target of (he ire ofconservaiionini who 
feel it It reducing diverse tropical forests 
to degraded habitats for fewer plant end 
animal species In (he main, it is 
anthropologists who have tried to portray 
swidden cultivation in less onflattering 
terms, mainly by arguing that it is aculturiJ 
adaptaiion to locel ecological eiQiarions In 
this version of the story, ills modenisaUon 
that is (he maio culprit, destroylngage^ld 
cultural practices that had ensured 
ecological renewal. None of these 
constitutes a satisfactory explanation. The 
major change in recent years has been the 
elaboration ofa more manced and complex 
view of swidden agricultural systems The 
earl ief debate, especially, amot^ the cri tics 
of shifting cultivation was often centred 
on “widely accepted myths, and that 
explains (he widespread failure of 
de^opmntal schemes inved ving sw iddea 
agriculturists'*. Converaely. the anibro- 
pologically iofonrx^ defence has also 
assumed a level of isolarion and cultural 
harmony dial does nm pjuare with the rich 
and diverse kinds vf i^etioru between 
swiddenert and the wider soeiecy (Dove 
1999:99). It is easeniial in roHmg back (he 


aw u 0M hMk diMattoul tooM id the 
ceatre of the developmeol agenda. 
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old stereotypes, that a new and equally 
potent one is not pul in their place. 

This is the central achievemcni of this 
meticulously researched and well^written 
book. India's norlh-easiem hill itatei are 
a geographically diverse and culiUMlJy 
heterogeneous region, with the largest 
complex of shifting cultivators in south 
Alii. The hill areas of Assam and the six 
hill i»ia(es have, however, largely been 
negkt tc J hr ichulars. Uni ike i n peninsu lar 
India where Am* forma of land use had 
been deci>tii«|| ndit-d back (except in 
pockets such idAhbujinarh in Bastar) by 
the coming of inAAr^Aence. (he north-east 
retains large conAAoMnd of swiddenert. 

I n turn, the newly inteeddeat govemmem 
rccogniied the rights orvi tinge communities 
in the hill states to a degrid unprecedented 
in the rest of India. Yet. dm scales have 
been lilted against (he twiddenera. By 1975. 
the Indian Council for Agricultural 
Research had opted for phnxini ooi 'JIhud' 
•sit it known in favour of ternced fanning 
nitd other permanent systems of cultivation. 
Through rigorous studies over the last two 
decades, the author has consistently made 
the case for a more nuanced approach, 
integrating elements of jhon with 
i nnovations in agrofbreatry. With this book.; 
P S Ramakrishnanhaa provided a veritable 
steel-1 rap to seal his case. Terraced 
cultivation baa not been adopted by 
farmers in the hills because it is sim^y not 
suit^le to the terrain. In fact. In tenDi of 
malnttinini soil fertility in the humid 
troples. Iherv is, as yet, no system (hat 
matches jhom. The longer view of aoils 
and regeaentioo that wu built into Jhum 
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e«M, tie ktner roquIiM a level pf eapial 
InpuU which are net aeceastMa to (he 
pfoducert. 

The facton (hat fovem (he viabUity of 
Jhum Mt aketched out with reference to 
varioua parameieri: energy badgets. 
eeonofwcaof village acoeyilciw ipd BuOient 
recycU^ Thia la not a aimpUitic argufiwax 
for regaining jhum in iia unieeooatructed 
form. Jbum, after eil« compriie* a complex 
tec^ oi ayaiama, rather than a moooUtfaic 
and unifenn method. Much dependa on the 
local ecological and culiural milieu. The 
major variable ia the length of the fallow: 
in general, this haa beeh aharply reduced in 
(he north-caat from an average of 10 yean 
to as iittte at four. Ave or even leas than one 
year. The primary factor in reatricting access 
to land ai^ destroying the forests are "the 
Ktivitiea of induaoial man'*, not the jhum 
farmers (p 366). IV author sri aely cache «vs 
any ilmple model based on population 
growdi at the major source of preaauco or 
as (he source of agricultural innovation 
Jhum. in its historically constituted forms, 
left behind not a wasteland, but a diverse 
biome, rich ja plant life. CMe problem in 
making blanket statements about the 
ecological viability of the practice is that 
this may ignore the local ecological 
dynamics For Instance, the Khasis of 
Meghalaya grow very different crops In 
jhum sites in the tower and higher slopes. 
Both iha raiei of use and renewal of niKnents 
are. thus, very different. In addition to the 
length of the fallow, the spcciAc crop mix 
has to be taken into account. 

The mam advantage of this study is that 
it steadily builds up a regional overview. In 
place of a iribe located in a particular range 
of hills, there Is enormous anemkiri to the 
kalcKluecopc of peoples that make up the 
population of the hills The Immigniion of 
NepaleK, with their preference of cows as 
opposed to pigs, has major implicatlans for 
agncuUure. Similarly, me group which is 
able to sustain swidden with fewer 
modifications, the Nishi in Arunachal is able 
to do so for both demographic and pcdiUcaJ 
masons. Anmachal Pradesh has the lowcai 
population density of any Indian state, even 
lower than that of (he rest of the north-east. 
Also, NIshts are able to dornnaie the other 
land users in (hear sub*rcgkm’ the Kachari, 
(he Qiackma and the Karbt In any case, 
many groups who have been native to certain 
tncu for tooger periods now combine jhum 
with other ftHnis of productioo. Often, their 
fate hinges on the Aeicibility of their older 
mix of production systems. In the 
increasingly desertified region of 
Qienipuigi. for insme. home gardens BOW 
play a more ceninl role than in (he pul. TV 
caae studies lay d>e graumJ for tbe Anal pen 
of the book, which diKuisas altemetive 
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both ^ IlButattoda ad the 
pocentlaf of the practicea adopted by 
culiivajon. Bariier. dtey often leA tfumps 
in place, enablmg easy regrowtb during the 
fallow period. But one way out would be 
to build 00 (be inaovaiive spliil of jhun 
farmers themselves. In many areas, notably 
in parts of Nagaland the cuhivatioo of the 
Nepalese alder (Alnus nepalemis) has 
helped fix nitrogen In the soil. Tribals 
often spared the tree in ibeir plots and these 
iraddOMl pnetkes ca now be drawn 
upon to widen tbeir resource bue and 
opportumtles. 

This book has impHcaiioni far beyond the 
north-easL tv meihodolocy. of paiosuki ng 
fidd work in diffcrcm kindaof tasTim, should 
bea modd forecolopsuandsocaal sdefibsis 
alike, tv autbor shows a deep empathy for 
local custom, as in hts com men ts oo the 
sacred groves m ihe Khasis Mils. Certain 
traditional customs can, K is shown, protect 
and preserve diverse species. Yet. he siopi 
short of any rural arc^an view. What we 
have instead are glimpses imo a complea 
and changing world, where dements of the 
old sod oew can pn possibly be combifted 
to ensure growth with mmimal deBruciion. 
The ridi matsnsi on energy fkrws and Auuisnt 
cycles in thii book it certain to stir further 
debate on the ecologica] consequences of 
older Land use lytieras. There is, however, 
enormous scope for more work on the 
relailoftthip of rwidden with plaiM and ani mal 
diveriity. Certain species actually thrive in 
the secondary vegetation that springs up on 
the fallow land. Yet (here is a crying need 
for fresh work that asks the more difficult 
questions. What kind of diversity can be 
best conserved in such environments? 
Convendy. are iheit certain kinds of plams 
and arumals that cannot eo*exls( with sM fling 
cullivatkmTThese and other questions a wait 
Amber enquiry. 

The only major shortcoming of (he book 
Is (he absence of compentive penpeciives. 
The references exclude Pwl Richants' very 
sigruAcarH work oo west Africa [Richanls 
1965) and Kunstatder's volume on south¬ 
east Asia (KunsaSder e( al 1978). In fact. 
Ihe conclusions oi (bis book can hdp in 
generating useful comparisons. In India, as 
in west Alncw. the rteheifi wiihintbecolonial 
bwemicracy swung dedslvdy against the 
shifting cuMvaror. As in south-east Asia, 
swidden agriculture often lovMves groups 
on tV fringes of the power stnicture. Do 
ethnic differeaces increase or brake the pace 
of pressure from above? Presumably the 

obsession with promoting icrraeed 
cuttivadon ai all costs reflects a desire to 
homogenise cultures 'and hfe-atyles which 
ia sVred by donunant groupa in many ex- 
colohial couiuries. TV north-easi, like (he 
Thai highlands or the hill ranges of inner 
Vietnam is an 'internal frontier'. The drive 


agriiM tWaaMdaoen 

of itkoorpomion into wider Mtt lywmi' 
on an inequttVle basis. RatnakrisliM's 
research is all the more sigoificant bfo a na e 
the ecdof teal complex of south-east A^ 
ia more similar to this region than perhaps.^ 
any other part of tbeJndlan soh>coniiDnac.i 
Comparisons with the tribal bdt of nuddM'i 
India could also be useful. The oonh-eaat' 
was a strategically more fragile and 
geographically leas accessible region thno 
middle India. Does this explain the relative: 
failure of policies of containoiem? In erM» 
like Malabar and the state of Rewa, adivad 
shl fti ng cultivaton had to pay a part of dieir 
produce to landed I mermediaries. in adttttkiQ 
10 providing forced labour. It would be 
inatnicuve to know If similar hierarcMcU 
within indigenous societies did or did not 
exist in the nonh-casi. If the hlerarchiee and 
divisions are less pronounced. It might give 
cO'Operative sysiemi of land use a better 
chern of survival. Here is hch ground for 
the uudent of (he history of changes in the 
land. All this lakes ui to a very differaoi 
realm, one for the historian and the polilkal 
sociologist. 

The limUailons of the book In no wey 
detract from its quallues. It is undoubtedly 
a landmark study of its kind of a region 
la^ly neglected by scholars. It alio 
provi^x fresh insights into the pros and 
cons of the development process and is a 
must for anyone mteeesied in ecology or 
niraJ studies. 
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CkMpnf iDdia: Bourgeois Revolstion oo ttie SSoBcootwcot by Robert W Stem; 
Cambri dge Universi ly Press, 1993 (Ind im edi lion published by Poundiiion Books, 


economy sad hUlory in India (SharadPatU's 


New Delhi); pp Kviii -f 257. Rs 125. 

ROB BRT STERN' s book was wriQen about 
•India 'Ivy arv Ausirslian author for a western 
readership”, as he puts it in his preface. In 
(act he concludes his preface to the Indian 
edition with a dear notice to his Indian 
raaderi (iiai he “did not write it for you... 
So fur you it is a work in the lilcraiure of 
eavesdropping”. These sentences are cited 
to make juit one poiiv. Stern’s account of 
Indie is very readable. He knows his India 
end he has organised his material neatly and 
the book serves the purpose of introducing 
contemporary India carrying all itshistoncal 
btinkfls to “ade(|uately educated general 
readers". 

The book has heen divided in two roughly 
equal pans. The flnt deals with “...the history. 
mostly from the urban top. of bourgeois 
itsvoluilon and change in Indai”. It is not 
awy to review ’the literature of eaves¬ 
dropping*. The basic argumeiu of (he book 
la that India is changing (at indeed it 
^ays has been) and (hat it is possible to 
indicate the hroad direction of that change. 
Seem might be oventating the case when he 
deicribes dtc last 45 years as a ’bourgeois 
revolution" as defined by asrnngion 
bloore Jr. But then he concurs with Moore 
dut the "main problem, after all. is what hap¬ 
pened and why. not the proper use of labels". 

That ’caste' occupies the central place m 
Stem’s discussion of 'what happened and 
why’ should be a major plus point of the 
bo^. Caste has been an caclusive preserve 
of sodologisis/anihropologiti I Our political 
lOimtisu and economists have not bothered 
much about this instinjiton. There is some 
point therefore in opening a discussion of 
modeni and modernising India with a 
discussion of caste. It appears, however, that 
In Stem's view the institution of Vama is 
iiold as Hinduism itself. Herefers to Purusha 
Saha in the Rig Vedo~ Most ssnskritisu 
agree that the SicAso was probably added to 
the Veda by latter-day commeniaiors. There 
U otherwise no diacussion of Vama in any 
of the four Vedas and the VpemisHads. Tile 
Vama system is essential I y a product of the 
period of the Smriti literature. This is the 
reason why Ambedkar chose to organise 
public burning of the Mofut SmnVi The 
pmnt IS that Stem seems to consider the 
iostitutions of Varna and lati without 
reference to a temporal framework. The 
tanti ’Vama Dharmi* is not of the Vedic 
)^imes. His discussion gives an impression 
dul it is. When Vama society became a Jati 
■ociety andV'helher (be two systems had 
Mything to do with the development of 

hsM 


work is worthy of nendoci here) an crucial 
queatrooN snd one cannot say (h« Stem's 
accouru atlempts an aoawcr to them. 

He uys in te Introductory remarks that 
the term Sanskrit is at ion has not left 
its distinguished anthropologisi-author 
particularly sanguine eboul Its meaning, 
making him deicrthe K as a "questionable 
label”. Stem’s account, however, does not 
quite (rest it as e que st io na ble label (ice 
chapter 2). It is nice to know that M N 
Srinivas thinks (hai Sanskmiiation ii a 
questioAablelabd.^rhBpa ills worse Uhas 
become a cliche in Indian diKutsions. at 
Stem must have realised in those numerous 
discuss Ions N attended where he employed 
his inck To gradually withdraw from active 
participation 10 fade into the convensiiimal 
bKkgmund". 

Anyway. Stem's acconnt of recent Indian 
history, of India's foreign policy, especial 1 y 


diicuapoB of Che poa-Ayodhya aesae. 

not IndlspuuMe, mz dearly reaUabc. Hli 
realistic approach eaprasaaa icadf when be 
states that There has not been and there will 
be no pidnsdie in Kashmir” (ikiI because 
heneceasartly sbaiea (he Indian government* s 
view on Kashmir) and then goes oa to add 
in the next paragraph that (here will probably 
be no war bmween India and Pakistan 
eitlw (p 224). Obviously this is not the 
argument of a human ri^u activist or a 
what- is-dhs-oation'Category-askiog-tibenl! 
This is the argument of a realist In 
international polibcs. The book reflects this 
realism in many places and a willingness to 
understand polities as It actually unfolds. 
There are no hymns to great India hare. 
Equally, there are no anempes to run down 
the idea of India itself. 

Sum says that (here Ispersistence in 
India's intemioonal politics". Indeed there 
is pemsienee of and in India itself. In a way. 
Stem's book brings out that persistence which 
has always been there. Whether 'changing 
India' would mean the gradual disappearance 
of that persistence is more than Stem or 
anybody can say. In the meanwhile, he has 
given ui a clear, compaci. introductory 
volume on India as it has developed and at 
it nnds itself In 1993. 
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« T ' * _ SPECIAL AKnCL^ 

Issues in Financial Liberalisation 

Mihir lUkshtt 

77k basic giusttatu rtlasuiK topfian< tat itberatuaston may be grouped uadft /ho broad categories First and the 
most important/or developing cotuitnes to what extent has private tnttiattve to fn supplemented by state intervention 
for creating an efficient financial ftmeture^ Setond given the uructures of the finant lal system, ts there any scope 
for public authorities to influence or suspend the operaium of market forces in order to promote saving, investment, 
and aliocaitve efficiency in the system' 


I 

Introduction 

TTfE purpose of (he paper i> In Cxdfliine the 
scope for itid lireus lo government 
miervcMion in the hnintial vctior of le» 
developed touMne^ Unul the early SOs 
commercial hanks And lUhcr tinancul 
invimuons in alnvM all these touiunes were 
nationalised, tnterev rates were hied hdow 
the msrfcct clearing level directed credit 
programmes with minimum iirgcts tor 
pnoniy seciorv like agnculiure and small 
indusines were eiteiuively in vogue and 
govemmems sppropnaicd asubsuntial share 
of lota] c rcdii a low rites o1 1 nMresi [Hanson 
and Craig Idgn) The resulting hnancial 
represMon was regarded by iJie dominani 
group ol development cconomiMs a» also by 
intenidlional firhincial instituiionv as one of 
the most iinponant sources or inerTtcicncy 
low saving and poor growth in dcseloping 
soumnes {McKinnon 197^ Shaw 197’^] 
However belying the expeciaiions of 
mamsiream economists in a large mimbet 
otchird ssurldnMVHiN ihc initial ion ol linancial 
hheralisalion under ihe Si rsiciural Ad|us(meni 
Programme- with unliccring of inleresi 
rates pn vaUsationot banks and ifhandnnmeni 
ol d ircctcd c ft d It sysicins—^as lollowed by 
Widespread hankmpic ICS j I all m the saving 
ratio and stagnation or decline in gross 
domestic product f Corbo and dc Melo 198^ 
Dia/ Alejandro |9R^] While it is drfFkult 
to unscramble ih« ctlecis of hnancial 
liberalisation tioni ih her policies pursued by 
ihe governments, in the light ol Iheeipenencc 
of I large number of I ahn American and 
Afro Asian countnes McKinnon admits, *^1 
IS not well in the liberal camp", and 
"recognjsels) that oui knowledge of how 
besiiOKhievefmaniial liberahianon remains 
aenously incomplels" IMcKmnon 198^] It 
thus appears worthwhile to go hack to the 
basics nrumcial liberalisation tome of the 
most impoitant of which seem to have been 
Ignored m the recent debate 
While cleanng the decks it is important 
to distinguish the core from the penpheral 
aspectj of the programme ol fmancia) 
liberaJisauon llie core coiiiiut of (a) 
abolition of directed credit prograrmnea and 
control over intcreeiratei 4nd(b)pnHno4ion 
of competition among banks Thus the 
programme does not necesiariiy imply 


pnvaiicaiion of all commercial hanks But 
It does require that there should be no bar 
to the entry or eiilof pnvaie banks, and that 
nsDoneiaed banks il there be aoy muci 
Opel ale entirely on the commercial principle 
and compete on an equal tooting sviih pnvaie 
banks Again not only svould there have to 
be deposii insuiwHC and 4rK( supervision 
of acliviiias ol hanks in order to avoid the 
iiisiv of ciKilidencc Ol runs and (o ensure 
that hanks do noi hevay depositors trust 
bwi thecenti at h uk must eicrc ise control 
over the supply of Mat money and credii 
lor correcting macro economic imbalances 
licnee the new sinxturaliM thesis thai an 
I ncreasc i n the i lueresi rate on bonk deposits 
IS likely to cause cutback m output through 
a fall in the supply of (oul errdu’ [van 
Wijnbcrgen 1981 Taylor 19631 does not 
cunsutuie a smuus intiquc of finamial 
tiberahWHA With the imlree/mg of att 
.mereA rates if the supply of loial credit in 
the economy lorns out lo be inadequate for 
susiaming full employment output. whM is 
called lor. Ihc liberal camp might argue, is 
an expansNoary monetary policy so tf ii at 
the market deiring raie(s> ol mteresi 
invesiment cqutls saving at the full 
emptoymeni level and Ihc degice of financial 
inicrmediJtiur) is optimum * 

Ttse basic questions relalifig lo hnancial 
liberalisatKMi may be gruuped under iwo 
brotfleaugoncs first andIhe mostimponam 
lor devf loping countries to whai eitcnt has 
pn vale initiative to he supplemented by state 
intervention I ornoaling an eflicwnt fl nanci^ 
structure'’ Second, given dK structure of ihe 
financial system is Uwreany scope forpubiK 
authorities lo influence or suspend the 
operauctiof m^kei torees m oiderio promote 
suving. investment andallocMiveefhciency 
m ihe synem'’ 

Section II IS devoted to an eiamination 
of the first set of usoes We draw anenuon 
to some of the most imporuM sources of 
market taikire in ihe finanual sector vdneh. 
as the older groraiion of development 
ccoooniiAS have emphasised, require (he 
state to play an active role ather directly or 
in^rccdy The rauonaie for such mterveation 
lies pnmreily m die gap betwe e n the social 
and the pnvaie retumv on the eiiensmn of 
banking services to the unorganised sector 
in gen^ and rural areas in porbculaf-^ 
gap that calls lor letung up of nahonalised 


banks or subsidy to private banks to bring 
all investors and savers within (he fold of 
an integrated financial system beciion IH 
draws aitcMiun to issues relating to saving 
and allucahve efficiency under the 
prevailing fiscal and financial structure 
and 10 some of (he problemi of macro* 
economic managcmeni in a fully liberalised 
regime The final sec lion provides an 
overview ol mam results and underlinec the 
major area* where financial liberalisation 
ne^s lobeiempercd with subuaniiakoMiol 
hy monetary auihuoties 

II 

Devdopraent of Flmmcld Sector 

hsen UKMgh credit markets in LDCs are 
grossly underdeveloped andlragmented (he 
debale between the liberal and the stiucturaltu 
camps has been c onilucicJ with little attaition 
lo the promotional aspes tol monetary policy 
rhe Shaw McKinnon school lecogmscs the 
crucial importance of financial infer 
mediiUon but intheirenchanimeniwilhihe 
benign lole of a ileiibfe interest rale 
mechanism they seum to have ignored (he 
overwhelmi ng evidence relating to the tailure 
ofpnvate initiative in developing an efTkieiU 
financial infiastnic lure where ihcixiechimism 
can work effectively The emphasis on the 
ellKiency of kerb markets in strotiuriliA 
moddv also betrayi an inadequate apprecia* 
bon of macrxccnofmc and alkicative impi ica. 
uofts ot ti>e&e personalised and fragmented 
markets with hardly any link between them 
jOwoiandSotie Tallas l969,Rakshit 1983. 
t969] In the absence of a well developed 
stock markd the saver\ do not generally lend 
tutiiiai users ofendH,'and those who do limit 
their lending 10 close acquainiartceaorothers 
over whom they can exercise substantia] 
economic and extra economa power 

The important point (o note in this 
connection is that left to themselves private 
entrepreneurs do not set up banks m rural 
aicasoreicendcmhttolarmcrs anisansur 
other producers in unorganised sectors 
Setting up of naticHialised banks in rural 
areas and special dispensation in lespect of 
the illocaCiufl id credit to farmers or small 
business umis have otien been justified on 
grounds ol equity or dispen^l id economic 
aciiviiws We shall laigety abstract from 
ibese considerations concenirate pnmanfy 
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money msAeo U die prepoodeftnee cf 


how at ihe earlier stage of economic 
devdopmera (be social return oo iovesQoeat 
in banking is genenJIy much higher (ban ibe 
private return. 

MaokvEconomics op Unohoanisd 
Credit Msawra 

1 i is wonhwhiic recapitulating at (bis 
stage (he major rou(es through which 
undentevelopcnent of the c i edit miriiel afTecu 
production, Inveument and growth in an 
economy. Pint, with imperfect competition 
in. and immobility of funds acroaa. various 
aub>market8. unfulfilled demand for credii 
co>eai8s with excess supply lo dial the 
effective levels of inveetmeni and saving 
lend to be low (hough the overall propensity 
10 save and invest can both be high [Rakshii 
i9g9|. li\jcction of hi^ power money Inlu 
Ihe tysiem, it is important to note, will have 
bale impact on invesuneni since there is no 
nMChaniim through which additional money 
balances could be used for extending loans 
to prospective investors. The deficiency of 
aggregate demand can no doubt be avoided 
through an increase in consumption as real 
balances rise and there is an increase In the 
pncei of gold.^ or land or other non* 
reproducible assets. Thus in the absence of 
pib\k Inveument. the (effedive) Hvmg redo 
■I the Tull cspecity' output level (secured 
through spproprlaie macro-economic 
managemeM) will be fairly low. When the 
large majority of investors are not served by 
cp mtnef c iai banks, anespaniionary moneiary 
policy may raise inveument m Uie organised 
sector, but such Investment will uill be 
Inadequate lo realise (he saving potential of 
the economy ei full capacity output. 

Second, traditional macro*economic 
policies do not ensure the required supply 
of credit for working cepiial to producers 
in the unorganised sector. Thus Tull 
employment* in the Keynesian sense will 
be characterised by underuiilisatton of 
resources due to lack c( adequate fiaanciaJ 
Infrastracture.^ Hie incidence of such 
undeniiilisaiion lends to be high when a 
substandil pirtof (he courury's reeouraa. e g. 
land, labour and entrepreneuri^ skill, are area 
specific or immobile icroas acoon. When final 
goods arc mobile, lack of investment demmJ 
in the infbnnal sector (due to credii consuiintj 
can perhaps he made up by an expansionary 
ina.ioocononacpD(icy;buiaidi potKiecareiDt 
reiax thecorMraint on otgput opmuttng through 
the nocwavailability of production loans lo 
fvmen and udier producen in (he unorganised 

sector 

Third, (here are important categories of 
bveaiment goods, e g. those of (he land 
augmenting variety, which are paoduced in 
(he very process of investmeni and are 
specific to areas and sectors. In such cases, 
extension of investment loans generates 
simultaneoosly both demand and supply lo 


ceoweogtton toans a aa^ share of whkh 
goes 10 tendies wMs a hi^ incideftce of 
unemploynwnt. Ihe impKcation is unrealised 
production and lavestmem poSestial of the 
economy. Indeed, there is subataotial scope 
for ratling die savir^ r«io in a d e v el oping 
economy even when the supply of 
coQsumption goods Is lindted. To ice how. 
coQsider a labour surplus sconomy where 
i mprovameai of laad foragriculbire. foreKry 
or fishery cao be undertaken through 
employment of labour alone. Witb sticky 
wages investment would, id be cure, tend 
(oTiJse (hedemand for caasunptioA goods. 
However, were ihere a subMituilon of 
investment for conaumpiion loans, realised 
uving will be higher without any si^ficint 
inflationary pressure. The inflaikmary 
tendencks would anyway be tniMitory and 
moderated by (he eapecUiioiis of an increase 
Id the output of coemunprton goods in 
response to (land*augmentii^ investmeM. 

Anally, fragm en ted k«a irorkeis Ic^ to 
gross distortion in (he •llocaiioB of 
investment. Large inter* and in(ra*sec(or 
differences In the reiun on caplial (end to 
persist Unlike banks, which can convert— 
(hanks to the law of large numbers—a fair 
partof even demand and short* term deposiii 
into loans for loAg*(enn invesuneni. creihtort 
in (he unorgansed seoor do noi finance 
investment in fixed c^ial because of its 
extreme illiquidity and high risk* fRakshli 
1982|. Nor can producers, with Ibe limited 
funds they can gamer, exploit (he economies 
of scale or of vcrtic^ integration of the 
production process. 

A OjCT-BMnr Arreoaot to iKvsrscKr 

IN FiMANCUi. fWVASTll.XT1jaE 

Otf atalysis cd the eflects domaii 
und enk v el opine i K how extension of 

banking faalHfes (o mralheiorganucd se ewts 
of the economy c«i play ah im pot w a role In 
die proce s s of econociac devdt^anen Given 
the nnandal iofraatructure and resource 
endowment (he economy can erpoy. under 
appropriate macro •management, some 
maximum levds of real incoin a . saving nJ 
growth. To make mMen siinple. we consider 
a sa^ sure esgiiUbrium where, with no 
promotionel m onat a ry p o li cy, the relMive ssie 
and efheiency of re ios gmu sd aodorganiaed 
sectors do notdigesigB ifaa ntiy overtime.^ 
The income path of dK ccoDomy that be 
approxindted by the Harod^fomer relation 

where Y, is inttial income, sihe uving ratio 
and 9 the outpu(*oipii^^ ratio. 

The sourco of increase In output over 
tune due (0 in impfove m ent in finanaal 
eofrastractuM may (hen he grouped under 
three heads. Pint, given the resource 
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by luhabk maBe-eenniilc maagHaid) 
raim a (be 'fuB eo^iloyiDea' uigpul kv^ 
through (a) greeter enpadry utsUarefon; and 
(b) an Improvement in cbe aticcailve 
efficiency cf existing leaouroes. Second, the 
aggregaie saving ratio win tesdtogo up witb 
the extenaimi of credit facilities lo investors, 
(he decline in (he incidence of consumptioo 
foans. growth la per capita income ind a tile 
in the tax-fdp ratio.'TTM (hare la an increase 
irr the overall prodjctivity of investment as 
toukirerial orgarintionandallocreianof biveat* 
maaM become more effieient and produced 
acquire greaer freedom in choosing the 
du^Kiy and sealeof fixed capita] engrioyed 
in a particular hoe of activity. If the 
(proportfonal) increase In output hom (he 
initial resource endowment is while the 
rtie Ui (he saving and the capital-output ratios 
■re denoted respectively by and ot,. Ihe 
new ineome path Is approximreed by 

(2) Y,* • Y, (I ♦ o,) * •,>' 

The impIleatJon li ihai (here will be ijump 
IS alsoan aotl*€lockwiie rotation In the time 
path of income. However, since the 
reallocation of resources (especially in 
respect of fixed capital) cannot be 
mittntaneous, the initial jump In output wUl 
be primarily due to greater capacity 
utilisation, and It ii only gradually that the 
full i mpact of produvii viiy improvement will 
be felt Note dial to (he extent the kdditional 
output and employment generated through 
extension of banking to the unorganised 
sector does not involve withdrawal of 
resources from elsewhere, the whole of the 
additional output of the unorganised sector 
constitutes i net pin to the efcortomy. Jt A 
possible (hat reorganisation of productive 
•oivitiei following an extension of financial 
infrastructure causes a decline in output in 
some recton. But even so. the net Increase 
in output can be lubstantlal with the 
improvement in allocative efficiency of 
resources.* In assessing the social return m 
in vestinent in banks note (hat since bank i ng 
service is an intermediate Input'*, ts 
contifbutioo Is already incorporated in the 
final product. Y. Thenet return on in vexbnestt 
In finanaal infrastructure is hence reflected 
in the time profile of additional income. AY, 
s (Y,*‘ YJ. enjoyed by tire economy. A\, > 
0 for all t^s reflet our assumption that Inis 
oet return is unambiguously positive for Ore 
deveiofxng countries we have in view. 

We have ignored so far both the 
invrauiKM md (he i^enting costs of oew 
banks. The presence of operating coats 
does not pose much a pr^tem for our 
analysis: AY will be positi ve for an enlarged 
financial infrutRicture so long as the 
ivaiUbilily of other resources is not 
reduced." There would be a dedJire in the 
supply of reaouftee (other than banking 
services) la the short ran If Invesuneni in 
b^ involves the withdrawal of scarce 
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moankt fnm ebewtiere. Even wldt such 
wkMrwaS (here need be no deoltne La the 
ooiput of ranwra^ian and (olhcr) inveHment 
gooda when exMniion of bankiftf maker 
poaaible an iftcreasc in capacity utiliiaiion 
and impfovement in allocative efTicsency. 

PaiVAlf iNmAim AND PUaUC iNl fca VhNIl O W 

In the coiUeat of the key role of financial 
infrastructure and (he failure of private 
initiative in esiending banking services in 
LDCs. it is useful to examine the maio 
reasons tor (his failure or to locale (he major 
sources of the difference bei ween the public 
end the private returns on investment in 
hanking. To an individual banker, the fixed 
cost uf extension of banking services (OAiral 
areas or unorganised sectors tends lobe high 
in relation to die poceniial size of the market. 
The market is generally thinly spread, and 
fixed com are due to not only seaing up 
of new establishments, but also gsthering of 
information aud building up goodwill- 
factors which are of crucial impcMlarKe m 
the tinancial market. To (he extent such 
inveKment involvex the use of unemplnyed 
resources, their social coat is cero. bu( the 
cost 10 the private hanker can be suhsianiial.'^ 

Much more important perhaps is the 
difference between the social andthe private 
operating surpluses on new esiahhihmcMs. 
The private operating surplus is nothing bui 
inierest receipts on bank loans less the 
operating cost consisti ng pn man I y of inMiesi 
on hank deposits plus labour and other costs 
ol handling hank uunsaclions. Hiere are 
several reasons why ihe operating surplus 
from the viewpoint of (he economy differs 
signific^antly from that entering into the 
calculations uf (he private banker. First, 
when new banks use unemployed labour 
and non*labi)ur resources for carrying on 
their operations, there is no cost lo the 
society. Second, (he major part of (he 
operating cost of banks ii accounted for 
hy the interest on bank deposits and (his. 
in a perfectly compediive environment with 
full employment of resources reflects at ihe 
margin the opportunity cost of holding 
alternative lorms of assets, e g. loans to 
firms or direct invcsimeni. In other words, 
the interest banks have to pay reflects the 
return on Investment not IlnarKed through 
intermediation by commercial banks (lexs 
the lictuidiiy premium on hank deposits). 
Consi^r however the case where establish* 
mem of new banks supported by an 
expansionary moneiaxy policy raises the 
amount of bank deposit and the supply of 
credit (0 producers i n iheunorganised sector. 
Assume fbrthcr thai the resulting increase 
In productive aciiviiy does not invtrive any 
withdrawal of resources from elsewhere. In 
(his case the additional bank deposit Is in 
e<iuUibrii0t pvt of the addJiiOAal saving as 
Incomes rise with (he expansion of bank 
credit. In odier words, though the social cost 
of additinnal bank credit is zero, individual 
banks have to pay iNerest on deposiis 


required k> support liie cndiL T^s is as it 
should be since with positive yield on 
invesimem (under (he enlarged banking 
sector), returas on bank deposits have to be 
podbve in order loensureopbmucn ahociiion 
of resources routed Ihrough various baoks 
(and other finandal organisabons). 

Third. Ihe iMerest banks can charge on 
loans is less than (he nei increase in output 
due 10 extension of benk credi(. Hie reason 
lies in (a) positive cost of employing 
unemployed resources by producen; (b) the 
possito increase in ir^ prkes due togreaier 
demand and reallocation of resources lo 
Their more productive uses, and (c) in^lity 
of banks to mop up the entire proOtAgvn. 
when inveitmeM is lumpy and there is a 
complemenianty between hank loans and 
ocher types of finance. ** i merest accrui ng to 
bonks Nvill be lexsthantbe additiona] surplus 
attributable lo bank credit.'' 

The basic reason lor (te shortfall W the 
pavate from (he social reuini is positive 
exiemaliiy in (he fom of gams loborrowen 
and owners of factors which cannot he 
inicrnalised by banks, Hte externalities 
creatinga divergence between the two returns 
assume special significance whei) the 
fmancial market is imperfect end the scale 
of operation of an in^rvidiiof bardt is limned 
by the depoiii or ihe’demand for credit. 
Under these condiiioru. while assessing the 
return on investmem. banks pay special 
attention lo the prospects of additional 
deposiis ihai can be mobilised or the demand 
for kivtt from credii*worthy bonowen. In 
must dereloping couMnes savers in (he 
unorg^ised sector, even when located in 
rural or semi*urhen areas, can hold (heir 
saving in the form of bank deposits or other 
financial assets. ** Hence banks wi 11 generally 
lAe a dim viewof (he prospects of mobilising 
substantial deposits hy setting up branches 
in rural areas (or by inveMing in the necessary 
network for exiemhng loans to artisans or 
small business units in urban areas). An 
indivHJud hanker will not be guided by the 
economic mechanism Ihrough which 
additional credit, generaied through an 
expansionary iDoocttry policy, will raise the 
au^gotf amount oi bank deposit. 

Even when banks do not find any problem 
in securing funds or the cenml bonk stands 
ready to supply credit to banks at a given 
rate of inierest. the marled for loans faced 
by the new bank will be leas than the demand 
for credit gemved over rime. The reason 
lies partly in the compfementariiy between 
i nvesonent i n (he unorganised and orpuised 
sectors. Thus an increase in the production 
of agricultural goods (ends to raise the 
profitability of industrial enterprises and 
enables bankers in the organised sector to 
extend (heir volume of lending.'' Mote 
generally, the new bank can expect to secure 
only a s^l pan of ihc growing markd for 
banking services it has hdped to promote. 
To lee why. consider the increase in the time 
profike of additional income. AY., brought 


about by the setting up of a new bMk. In > 
the initial round the additional net income 
it due directly to the loan extended by tbe 
bank (though it can appropriate only a pan 
of this income). In the subsequent phaKS ' 
of (he developmeni of the economy the- 
gfowih of income Is boosted with an 
improvement in (he allocative efficiency 
and an increase in the uving and inveatiMOt 
propensitiei. But the major part of tha 
resuliing additional demand for finance will 
be met by other banks (in the organised end 
unorganised sectors). Again, part of the 
additional invesimem will be financed from 
own funds or borrowing irom households 
and non-honk finanaal intermediaries. 

To summarise let x be the share of 
operating surplus in output and 9 the 
fraction of operating surplus going to banks. 

In Ihe iniiiai period (he new bank can 
expect to enjoy • profi i of ^nA Y^. However, 
fv I > 0. the time (vofile of profits of Che 
new banks ii approx imaled hy b^ieAY, 
where 8 is the share of the banking service 
the new bank will provide. The imaller the 
values of n. 9 and 5. (he greater (he influence 
of extemaliiies in causing suhoprimal 
inveatmeni in banks catering to unorganised 
enterprises. Uberalisation ol the financial 
mark^ may bf the mosi effective means of 
promoting uving and allocative efficiency 
under a given financial if\fwtructi4rei but 
there is a si rong case for puW ic intervention 
in order to ensure the exiension uf banking 
services and (krelopment uf an integrated 
fmancisl syuem. 

TU 

Saving nod Allncntive Effklcncy 

Tbe case for fmsocial Irherairsaiion lies 
primarily in (he adverse cffecis of 
adminisTered inierest iiies and di reeled credit 
programmes on saving and allocative 
efliciency. Xhc presutnpiion is that aggregate 
saving li positively related to the rate of 
interest so (hat when the inierest rale is fi xed 
below the marices clearing level, realised 
saving*will be less than what would obtain 
under competitive conditions (with 'full 
employment* of resources). Again, excess 
dernand with rationing m the credit market 
implies ihai funds are not allocated on the 
basis of productivity of investment. Heni'c 
the 'hands off pol icy for the fmancial secior 
vlvocaied by the Shaw-McKinnon School. 

Such a policy is not however entirely 
consistent with the perception of 
development economists ihai under the free 
play of market forces saving will ,be 
sub^imum. In the first best world the 
govenimcni must rely on (non-disiortionary 
taxes in order to promote aggregate saving, 
but the sJlocaticHi of tnvestihle resources 
should be detenniTied through the intercsi 
rale mechanism." However, the task of i 
overhauling (he tax systcmio prumme saving 
and equity has proved beyond the capacity 
of most developing countries. Collection of 
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direct taxes is extremely difTioili and the 
major pan of (he govemmeni revenue corns 
from lari ^s and taxes on iniermediate inputs. 
Given (he adminlMraiive and t^e polKkal 
conslrai nis on tax policy, pubi ic in(ervefMion 
in (be financial matiei can he regarded s 
a second bcM alternative for uiajinng social 
goals. In many developing couiHhes die 
e^iiy objective has figured prominently in 
the formulation of adm inistered interest rates 
and directed credit programmes. We propose 
however, to concentrate on only (he scope 
for and limiis (o public intervention in Uk 
promotion of saving and allocativeeflWIoKy. 

For most developing coun(r>c!i there is 
hardly any evidence that saving la positively 
related to the rale of interest [Efombusch 
1990]. When saving propensities differ across 
classes, especially between renders and 
entrepreneurs, i he aggregate savi ng iwcd not 
respe^ positively to iiuereat rates. Thus 
consider (he simple ease where real wages 
are fixed, praductiuA is ai the capacity level, 
and all (private) saving is un^rtaken by 
rentiers aitd entrepreneurs. If the saving of 
the two classes are s^ and s^. respectively and 
s^ < a,, (he aggregate saving vrill fall with 
a hso in rhe rate of interest when s^ and s, 
are not interest sensitive. The reason is ihat 
an increase in the interest rate NhiOs the 
diithbuiion of income in favour of rentiers 
at the expense of entrepreneurs. Rven when 
s^and s^arc positively related to ihe (merest 
rale, the saving schedule, as shown by 5S 
in the figure, may be backward bending at 
high enough interest rates.”* 

The point to noie here Is that the market 
clearing interest mtc need not he the same 
as the saving maximisinf i Merest rale f. 7)11$ 
difference creates scope for raising the 
aggregate saving ratio through public 
intervention in the financial market. It is 
important however to distinguish between 
situations where < U r, > r and (2) r. < 7 
The two situations ure rep/usenicd in (he 
figure by A, and A, respectively. If the 
monetary authorities fix the interest rate at 
7. the aggregate saving ratio is raised in 
both cases. But in the second case (where 
r^ «^ai])ifte higher saving potential could be 
realised only If investors are provided with 
a subsidy at the rale BD,. Given the saving* 
investment gap at f. seniorage may a^iear 
as an attractive means of financing the 
subsidy. However, when investment is of a 
long'ierm nature, such subsidy endangers 
fiscal viability unless ihe draft on the 
exchequer can he neutralised over time by 
taxes from the growth in income due to 
additional investment. 

For an economy openilng under a severe 
fiscal constraim the scope for public 
intervention in the financial maiiiet is much 
wider when at (he free market equilibrium 
configuration <A,) the uving curve is 
backward bending. Fixation of interest rate 
at f wi 11 then ra i sc real Ised investment and 
saving. However, ihe loan market is then 
lacd by rationing and there will 



be a liftdency fbr miaallocatiofl of in vestible 
resources. The objective of raising saving 
with w> loss of illoctUve efficiency can 
be stained If the govere mc M imposes a tax 
on interest s the rse BD,. Indeed, such a 
tax involves a tramfer of income from 
enterprises to the government and raises the 
maximum potential saving of ihe economy 
beyond what is shown by SS (provided the 
govemmeM uses the proceeds from the 
interest lax for financing iovestment). 

GovutNM»<T BoaaowiNO moM 
CoftoseaciAL Ba^ks 

Governments in almost til developing 
countries take recourse to substantial 
borrowing from commercial banks at fairly 
low rates of interest.** Such borrowingi 
vKiJateihe principle of allocative efficiency 
since the return on the pubI ic sector projects 
financed thereby may be lower than that 
on private investment. In the absence of 
external Ity there is no reason for any spec j al 
dispensation for public sector enterprises. 
In a fiscally constrained economy the 
government may still borrow at a low rale 
of interest, but sholild lend out the fund 
at the 'market clearing rate*. This will 
serve the twin objectives of saving and 
allocative cffickiKy 

Again, an Impcovemem in the overall 
productivity of rcsounxs requires a balance 
between public investment m health, 
education and physical infrastructure on (be 
one hand and inv^tment in Industry and 
agriculture on the other hand. The pr^em 
with most infrastructural investments it 
however, that in spile of their high social 
returns, geve mm ents in developing countries 
find it difficult to realise enough rev en ue 
(either directly from the heneftcisries ur 
indirectly through taxes from additional 
incomel for servicing the debt iiKurred for 
such inveslmenis. Appropriation of bank 
credit by the government may he regarded 
as 8 second best solution to the problem of 
fioancing infrastructural investment in a 
fisitily constrained economy. Low interest 
rates <in govenunent borrowingcotutitute no 
doubt a tax on (he private sector; but the 
overall saving in the econo m y will rise when 
the reduction in the interest cost to the 
government results in an equivalent increase 
in public investment. Again, the inciaase in 
private income (in the form of additional 
profits, wages and imeresi) due to 
infrastructural invesoneru would more than 
innuralise the inqilicit lax due to low interest 
^ II gov e mmem borrowing. 

Ismgusr Rats MantAKiSM and 
AixocATTve DmilJK't 

Wt have axsinned so far that except in (he 
caseofinfrastructurti iovetiVKot. the Imereat 
rate mechanism can pk relied upon for 
opiinium allocatiot/of credit among 
investon. Ihe assumption does not hold 
when banka operate (as they generally do) 
In a highly imperfect credit market. Even if 


petfaet competition prevtila eveiywhere, 
fiQsndti rnarkds are voy (^ten duractericed 
by credit rationing and bank credit does not 
necessarily fliiance investment projects 
yitiding (be higheat return [SH glitz a^ Weiw 
19BI; a» 1986; and McKinnon 1988]. Tlie 
reason lias in (a) tlie difficulty for hanks in 
distinguishing between safe and risky 
borrowers;** and (b) Ihe di vergence betwreen 
(he expected return to investors and expected 
return to banks** fStiglitz and Weiu 1961). 
‘Rius even when private and social returns 
on investment are identical, market forces 
need not leadto^imum allocaucui of credit. 

The extent of mlsallocacion tends to be 
more serious when market prices of factors 
and products differ from their shadow 
prices. Hie first best solution to (he problem 
lias in a system of appropriate taxes and 
subsidies. When such a system is dirBcull 
to inqilamem. the next best alternative often 
consists in administered inierest rates with 
directed credit progrimmei. Consider for 
example the pfuMem of raising the production 
of foodgrains and keeping food prices a( a 
low level in order to extend employment 
^iportunities. reduce (he inodeiiceuf poverty 
and contain inflationary pressure.** Under 
(he free play of maikei forces (here wiil be 
some flow of credit to agriculture when 
attempts are made in i mpl emcni cmploymtmi 
generation or poverty alleviation 
programmes, or to raise production and 
investment in noo*agncullurul seclon. But 
agricultural credit will still be inadequate 
to provide (he necessary boost to output for 
containing inflaiion and hardship of the 
workers not covered by these prograiriincs. 
Hm ahemaiive of subnidy on food through the 
public distnbubon system is goienlly costly 
ti) admimiKr and creates serious budgetary 
proWem x The reason isthaifon»i procurement 
of fuodgreim at low prices in ruled out since 
(apart from poUticti exmsiderations) the pobey 
will have an adverse impact on production and 
private iovesment in a^kuluire. 

Cross subsidisation of credit lo larmcrs 
may const! nite a feaslMe device for resolving 
(he dilemma in a fiscally constrained 
economy. Note ihat such subsidies are cal led 
fur not only on grounds of equity but also 
since growth (with macro-economic stability) 
requires relaxation of the 'food constraint'. 
Public Intervention In the sphere of 
agricultural credit is also justified by the 
difference in 'riti;’ to an imJividual banker 
and to the economy. When the government 
is committed to a policy of macro-economic 
man^ement, the variance of the expected 
return on a bank’s portfolio held In the form 
of loans to. and (financial) investmenis in. 
various industries ^proximaics that on the 
expected return on aggregate investment in 
industries. However, with tiiarp differences 
in soil and cl ireailccoAditions across regions, 
(he variance of the expected return in 
agriculture in a particular area will be much 
higher than that for the entire economy. The 
result Is subopumal allocation of cr^t to 
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agriculture since cither (he operation of 
Individual hanks la confined lo a region, w 
decltioiu in rBpes .1 of credit ace deccrurvirsed 
and left to local mamgen of banks. The 
remedy in auch caies lies in directed ciedH 
programmes or scoing targets for bark cn^ 
to igpcultuie (aa i raboof total tndrtordaposti). 

More generally, the interdependence of 
returns on investmcM projects makes the 
interest rale mechanism inefTicient in 
govemi ng inter'Sector allocation of mveatible 
resources. In the absence of informaiton 
regarding current and future rnvesunefti at 
(he aggregative and sectoral levels, the 
expected return of an investor may be wide 
off the mark. Such interdepeodeiKe also 
implies that in the absence of some ct^ 
wdlnatlon of investment decisions there can 
be underinvestment in some and overinvest* 
ment in other industries. Such misal location 
will be extremely costly since investment 
pioyecss are generally lumpy and inevenible 
(In the absence of Edwardian r^xMiracting 
or the Walrasian auctioneer). Again, with 
strong complementarity in investment 
decisions there can be multiple equilibrium 
under a flexible interest regime. All of these 

equilibrium outcomes will not be efTtoent 
and state intervention is required for co 
ordinating investment projects and aoai ning 
(he opdmum allecabon oi fundi. Uis for thcK 
reasons that countries like South Korea 
continue to cdy on directed credit program* 
mas though government controls hive been 
abolished in other spheres of the economy. 


w 

S. 1 

MACsO'ErDNOMic Manatockt unoea 
FMAmvAL LiaeMusATKm 

Finally forthepiobleinof macroeconomic 
managemcni under alternative fmancial 
systems. When interest rates arc compleiely 
flexible, banks and noo'bank financial 
iniermediines are permuted to mushroom 
andquansiwivc comiols over credit arc ruled 
out. the problem of macro'economic 
managemeni tends to assume serious 
propofiions. Under most programmes of 
financial liberalisation thecash reserve redo 
is pomiiied to vary within fairly narrow 
bmiu. Again, it is only after banks have 
reduced sigoiricanlly their holding of 
govcmmcnlsecuritjcaaiidalarfebi!] narko 
has been developed can the central bank t^e 
recourse to opea market operiUans on a 
Itfge scale without undermining the ftnandal 
viability of the banking system. However, 
even when the central bank can use all (he 
uaditiona] insimmenu for controlling the 
supply of money, (he fine timing and the 
ex tens infonnahOQ relaiuig to behavioural 
and structural parameters required for 
successful macio*economic management 

would generslly he beyond (he monetary 
authorities of «sy devd^ng country, h is 
for tiks reason that the central banks need 
to have sdme blunt instruments, e g, credit 
ceilinfi orquaniiUtive rcsoictkms on credit 
to tmhn in aCAsiti vecornmodlties. the macn^ 
economic affkacy of which may outweigh 
their disadvantages on other grounds. 


Our analysis focuses on the impuitanco 
of thed c v elo pment of financial Infristniceure 
noi so muchondisthbutiona] considerations, 
but primarily for improvement in allocaiive 
efOciency ^ raising the rales of edacity 
utilisation and saving. Under the free play 
of market forces investment in banking will 
be suboptimal due to ibe wide gap between 
ihe social and the private returns on (he 
eaicnilon of banking scrvicei to unorgtni led 
enierprise*. Tlie gap between theiwo returns 
will be wider, the larger the cndONvmerg of 
resources in the infonnal sector, Ihe mon 
the resources are tfea sped fic or i mmoNle; 
the greuier (he imperfections in the markets 
for faciors and products; and the more 
importani ihe impact of credit extended by 
a ^nk on the deposit mobilisation of or 
demend for credit from other banks. Under 
the canonical form of fmanci al li berali saiion 
inadequaie banking fKiliiles topraducen in 
Ihe unorganised sector will thus kI as a 
serious constraint on economic growth. 

While framing the invcitmefu policy 
regarding financial infrastructure, a few 
general considerations need lu be borne In 
mind. Rrsi. fiscal constraints under which 
governments in third world countries 
operate rule out large subsidy as a feasible 
means of inducing the deair^ investment, 
unless the additional tax revenue from 
increased produc*ion Is sufficiently high. 
Second, an individual bank has (u operate 
on a fairly large scale in order to exploit 
the economies of scale, reduce risk end 
internalise some of Ihe externalities 
mentioned above. Tliird. for promotioA of 
compeiition and emciency pri vale and public 
bacdii should function under the same set 
of rules, including those relating to subsidy. 
Given these considerations, all commercial 
banks may be required to maintain some 
balance between their scale of operations in 
Ihe organised and unorganised sectors. The 
imptication is ihat an individual bank is 
forced lo cTOss*subsidise iu investment 
catering to producers in (he unorganised 
sector. However, this need not cause an 
erosion of bank earnings, since the co* 
ordination of mvesi ment i n hankingenforced 
by the auihonties raises the total proTil 
accruing to all banks. Such a policy of cross 
subsidisation may be supplemented by i^rect 
subsidy for opening branches in areas which 
deserve special treatment on grounds of 
regional balance orof extraordinary disparity 
beiv«en social and private retums. 

While the case for public iniervcntion il 
quite open and shut in respect of investment 
in financial infrauruciure. regulation of 
interest rates and some term of directed 
credit programmes or quantitative controls 
ovM credii are also often required for 
stimulating saving, improving allocative 
efficiency and cffcciing macro-economk 
siabilisaiinn. When the Ux machinery Is 
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iRtif/eecivc tod saving pmpcnsities of 
entrepreneurs are mueh higher than that of 
rentiers, a policy of fixing Interest rates on 
bank credit can promote both the objectives 
of saving and allocative efficieiicy. Again, 
cheap credit for financing public sector 
investment I n heal ih. education urkl physical 
infrastructure Is essential in a fiscally 
comurained economy. In fact, the case is at 
par with subsidy on investment with large 
positive externality except that here ii is the 
hanks {rather than the guvemmeni) thm are 
required to incur the cost of .subsidy. Hiis. 
to be sure, is not an kkal solution, but 
perhaps ihe best among feasible alieniaiives 
before governments in developing counines 
More generally, even Irom the viewpomi of 
efficiency it is neceuary (u set some overall 
targets regarding the .lecioral allocaiion of 
investment. The reason lies in the 
irreversibility and interdependence (both 
secioral and iniertenipunU) ot invcaimeiH 
deciiioru which make their ciMirdination 
through the market extremely dilficuU and 
costly. However, in order to avuid the 
deleterious impact of quaniiiaiive contruls. 
bankers may be left free to vary iiHcrcsi rates 
so long as they fulfil sectoral lary^is. 
Alternatively, monetary auihormes may lix 
difTerenhAl interest ratCA at which the demand 
for credit is close to targets corresponding 
to Ihe optimum allocation of investment. 

To Kum up. state iMerveniion appears 
essential for the development of wi efricieni 
financial infrastructure. So far as allocaiinn 
of crrdii under the given financial sy^cm 
is concerned .ills necessary to re ly on some 
form of indicative planning and regulation 
of imeresi rates in order to po mote saving 
ond correct for market distortions and 
cxternaiiiies. especially in a fiscally 
consttained ecofuimy. Pnr effective macnv 
economic management central banks in 
developing countries also often need to use 
crude inslrumcntx like credit ceilings. 
However, for promotion of efficiency In ibe 
financial system and in the inira-seciot 
allocHiion of investment, quantitative 
controls should he hacked up hy adjust meMs 
in (he structure ot iTiittre»i rales to make the 
demand for credit m different sectors close 
to their target levels. 

Notes 

IRuvised version of a leciuie delivered at the 
Centre for Ucvcicpmeni manning. Erasmus 
University, Ronenbm. on ilw ocwion of the S il ver 
iuhike of the Centre. The paper wil I he induded 
in u volume to commemoraiu ihc Silver Jubilee.l 

1 l)ucio Ihc switching of funA from kerb nwkcls 

Ml hank ucil^ a imrs of which can be 

lent iMl under ihe fraeliorul reserve syslem 

2 Under .such an i*uicufneei cess nf Ihe I iMerest 
rale in Ihc kurb lurirkcc over ihe nominal 
rtiumofi bank dcposiu i> ai ihc margin esocily 
offsei by die mlaiive ailvontoge bank deposits 
confer In terms of liquidity or other 
convenienceK, Any depanune from Mich an 
inieresi dlffcrenual would, hy the neectassK^ 


ki^ be weMee likmintfhiiii. 

^ ExeofX the goveramcBi. 

4 la an open eamomy (Jv ^mand deficiency 
laay be mat through an enpaMion of expon 
holaneed through an i mport of gold or silver 
t Of ia the case of India). Bu< Uus also i mpl lei 
a leakage of invesiibk resources of the 
economy. Indeed, fren tte inacn>*cco«¥nic 
viewpoint it was itieirapon of bullion wbieh 
has conslilesed the na|or 'draia* on the 
lodian economy both in the coloolal and 
poei-colonaal days. 

^ Keynes (I9W) defines full employmeni la 
icrms of rare effective-demiAd elaaiieity of 
output and employtneM. 

6 Even Ihe cmhcots* savings are long-term, 
given the liimted number of b u trow ei s whom 
they serve, their dummani conc er ti will he the 
nskiness of. mther than the eapccicd rtlwn 
on. invesimeni preje cls 

7 While lavestmeni u a iif output in the 
unorgoAuud Motor tends to be hiw, growth 
la ilw orgsaiMd sector iiMlf may be 
cofwtramcd by the slow gAfwth of ngrKullurv 
Punher. wiibout some state lUcrveniKiA. 
financial infrastructure may not grow 
suromaiically lo s e rve new induvcncs and 
enierpnics tfi the formal metor. 

H An lAcreue in per capMa income nuiet both 

* (he iax*gupraiH» and the private Mving raiui 
We are essumtng that saving ratio nf the 
govcmmcM u higher than lhal m ihe pn vale 
vetiur 

9 II ts of mniB inpuriaoce lo noir llwi when 
scarce roourves ere withdrawn from M>me 
induslncv such withdrawal makes possible 
an incraaae in the employtiieMof hBc human 
and nuo-huiAon resources in the lafurmil 
vector. 

10 We igmwu Ihe gains accruing loconMmen 
due lo liquHhiy and safely of hank ilepotris— 
gaim rellceted to h the nenclauucal kigKi 
m the intesot difkicMial herhoen the return 
on other aesetaond the ncresi on Iwik deposA 

11 And the goverwnem undentfws appropnaic 
inai;ro<coiK«ruc maae^sneM. 

12 Recall oar QsMiinptMn that Ihe imlidiituai ton 
IS line where it is mm possiMc lo raise 
produclivecmplayiiieM wilhciManrspsnsuin 
nf Ihc bonking system. 

II Even when banks havo full knowledge of the 
potemial profiu of their evuomers. it ts 
difTtfult hi pracute price (iMcrcsi) discrinujw- 
Cion of Ihc first degree or act diffcient loon 
packages (specifying both the intcivn rate 
and the quanliiy of credit) foe dilfurenl 
cuMomers on a taku-it-or-knve-ii hmis 

14 Pnrcsampte.aeviunulaiedsavinfNhcldinlhc 
funu of bonk depoatis. or loons fium dose 
jutuaiMaiKCt. 

I.S The reason i« ihoi the project would not 
have been undertaken in ibe abvcncc of ibe 
new bank 

lb Itisihcborrowvrsandnol sAiBuchthetavefs 
ia (he unorgamted sector who are efeprived 
of services provided by bonks Note ihat this 
iniplK& a transfer of resources from the 
unorgarased to the uvgjuuaed aecinrcvoa wla n 
sueh mnsfers violaiedK prinapieofal locative 
effKH.'ncy. 

19 flic dddiiHMOl tnv cmweo i io (he organised 
sector h poBiWe either beconse of (be 
relaMiioA of die ’wage goods conmraim* or 
since Ihe govcmmetit no luoger fiods it 
necessary (in (he i^toti of the rise in 
invcs(wen(4leiiuftd)|p stimulate consumptioo 
for Tull empioyiiient' of iommccs 

II Suiiably Moikried for exienialthci or market 
iiaVrrfeciMUis 


Id Btmki are a mong 

20 At highly iiuereal ntea. itjd, and ate 
likely to bo lower. N egati ve slope oi So at 
high ieieiest rates is ensured when tod a^ 
quickly approach (heir ntsxinuiti (or 
aiynytode) values wi(h incroasca in the rale 
of ifueresL 

21 Uaiil recently commercial banks in India 
were icquired to hold 3I.S per ctM of tbeir 
deposits in (ha farm of excess reservei or 
unencumbered governmeni securities 
(yielding low return). 

22 A( high inicrest rates safe borrowers drop out 
and bank loans will be used lo finance 
rdeiively nsky projecit 

23 When an invesimeni project is successful, 
banks gel back ihetr principal with interest. 
Bill wh^ (he protect fails banka may be abk 
tn realise only (he salvage valve of the assel. 

24 In most developing countries availabiltly of 
food limiu the scope for undertaking large* 
scale labour*intensive inveatmenl projecia, 
and the behaviour of food prices consiicuies 
the singk imwi impoitani factor governing 
inflation and the incidence of poverty. 
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Muslim in Bankimchandra*s Later Writings 


TuMkaSaiitar 

The author explores the tocation of the Muslim and the Hindu nation in Bankimtitandra's works as an interlinked 
formation that has to be situated simu itaneously within kis novelutic and his discursive prose. The two set up an internal 
dialogue and self-interrogation that moved across his earlier, relatively open-ended and often radical phase and later 
more dogmatic and recognisabty revivalist woH. The paper is centrally concerned with the profound breaks in thinking 
and expression as well as tv/rA the fundamental continuities that were preserved through certain narrative tropes and 
devices by which Bankim continued to destabilise his seemingly unamhiguous agenda of a tnumphalist Hindu people. 

The focus is on Bankim's last fix^e years when he composed three historical novels on Hindu-Muslim antagonism 
and two polemical essays on an authentic and reinvigarnied Hinduism to be attained through a disciplinary regime 


that Bankim spelt out in some detail. 

I 

BANKIMCHANORA CHATTOPADH- 
Y A Y A 1183 ft-1H94) was ihe real ftwnder oC 
ihe Reagali novel as well as of sertuus 
dlieunivc liicraiure on polUical theory. He 
look the inlani prose to ixw hctghtH and 
wrote originally and acutely on world 
religions, nn clus and gender feianom In 
Bengal, on the history uf naiionH and on the 
absence ofhcHh history and nationhood in 
Hindu traditions. He was also a brilliant 
humorist and satirist who laughed at most 
tmdiikms. agendas and MKial types . Generally 
regarded as the mod poweiful (ormative 
influence oo IVth century political thinking 
in Bengal, he is a difficult author io read wKh 
any ahsulule cerrainiy since he seems to 
straddle very difTcreni positions with equal 
felicity at Oirferent iimes:' and also because 
he .seems to mock at conviciions and 
resolutions that he himscit had constructed.^ 
Scholars generally regard Bankim as a 
crucial force in the making uf both a 
nationalist imagination and a Hindu 
revivalist polemic. A particularly sinking 
instance of this dual impact is his celebrated 
hymn to the Mniheriand'— 'Bande Macaram’ 
(salutation to the Mother),' which became 
the most potent patriotic slogan at peak 
points in 20th century mass naiiunalisi 
struggles* as well as the Hindu rallying cry 
in moments of Hindu Muslim violence.'’nw 
dual use has iisdangers. Nationalism, which 
many influential scholars tend to treat as a 
non-hlsior1cise(L.undiffcrcntiMcd monolithic 
category, may be read, rather too easily and 
quickly, as a variant of Hindu communal ism 
and vice versa, both composing a hard and 
a soft face of the same phenomenon and 
both produced hy western episiemic and 
ontological operations.* Elsewhere. 
Bankim* $ work his been s^ii up imodl fferem 
components which are isolued from one 
another and his concept of Hindu nationhood 
is then read on iu own as an eaercise in 
nationalist Imagining without any reference 


U) (he Muslim in the discourse.' Rnally. 
Bankim'spulcmcal references to the Muslim 
Ate sometimes deivhcd from his novels. 
They can (hen he seen as a seamless whule. 
without internal shifts. The communal 
impulse IS then rdated to his nationalism as 
iis displaced and disfigured form.* 

I (vould like to ei plore the location of the 
Muslim and of the Hindu nation in Bankim'i 
works as an interlinked fonnaiiofl that has 
to he situated simultaneously within his 
noveUiiic and hisdiscursive pme. The i wo 
up an internal dialogue and self- 
inienogatiuii :bai moved across his earlier, 
relauvely openended and often radical phase* 
and lati^. more dogmatic and recognisahly 
revivalist work. I would be centrally 
concerned with the pmfnund hreaki^ in 
thinking and eapression as well as with the 
fundamental coniinuhiesthat were preserved 
I hrough certain ntnaiive tropes and devwes, 
through which. I believe. Bankim coniiiwed 
to dcsiaNlise his seemingly unambiguous 
agenda of a iriumphilm Hindu people My 
focus will be on his last five yean when he 
composed three hiieoricai nuvds on I hndu- 
Muslim aniagonism; and two polemical 
essays on an authentic and reinvigoraied 
Hi nduism winch needs to he attained through 
adisdplinary regimen that Bankim spelt om 
in some det^I.** 

in sharp contrast to hU prolific earlier 
production. Bankim wrote much less in this 
perrod. There is little use of satire, cane aturc 
or humour. For the first time in his life, his 
prose remains unconqMomi singly solemn, 
weighty and ponderous, all of which, at least 
overtly, seems to embody a single and 
authontahan pi^mical thrust rather than an 
argument that continuously poses new 
questions and issues to itself. One of the 
essaya. in fact, is wnnen in the form of a 
guru preaching lohbdiscij^.'’The authorial 
voice is intjusive and cast as that of a self- 
proclaimed proselyUaer-cum^pedagogue. 

It is Ihii phase that is considered to be a 
deditve con^nenc of Hindu nevivaUsm 


And Hindu revivalisilC concerns and 
argurncmi had. in their turn, been a vital 
pulilical resource fiw the contemporary 
Hinduiva pheriumcnon and iu Rashiriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh leadership. I prefer 
to treat this phase of Bunkim more as 
constituiing (he link between 19th ceniury 
Hindu revivalism in Bengal whose Hindu 
supremaciu agenda was not primarily turned 
against the Muslim or Islam, and the hard, 
aggressive Hinduiva politics (hat xianed 
organising itself from the I920ii on an 
exclusively and explicitly anti-Muslim 
platlomi.*^ Apart from this role within the 
ideological lineage of aggressive Hinduiva. 
Banki m has amore direct imaginative bearing 
on (he RSS combine. His 'Bande Maiarnm' 
hymn it, for this combine, the auihentic 
national anthem, a truer one than the 'Jana 
Cana Mana* of Rabindranath which is the 
accepted version lor Ihe Indian slate. The 
hymn is daily sung in iu eiHlrciy (including 
all the Bengali pasuges) at RS5 and 
Rashtrasevika shakhas,'* Any change or 
ahbrcvigiion is sincily forbidden since the 
s(>ng symbolises the undivided, inviolate 
body of Ihc prc-pajtiilon Motherland, and. 
hence, an abndgcfneni amounia to a symbolic 
mutilation of (he sacred body, a repetniem 
of the partition.* As soon as the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, the electoral front of the 
combine, came i nto power in Del hi after the 
slate elections of 1993. it made ibe song 
com pulsory in all sutc-run schools of Delhi. 
( would, however, be as concerned with 
what was not uken from Bankim's thinking 
on the Muslim and (he Hindu nation as with 
whai was taken: and also with how dilTcrenily 
the themes were negotiated even when the 
broad conclusions sccminpuini In the same 
direaion. 

11 

It is Imponam to recall that illl ihe end 
of Ihe 1870s. Bankim had vepr boldly and 
ihofoughly probisd the spec!he forms of 
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dm and gender oppveaaiom wHhin 
pre*colonial Indian treditioni. He had 
occaaionaljy <)ueat{ooed the need for seif- 
nilc and nationhood for Hindus, gives these 
itwemai and Mnu^red power relations, which 
might even be loosened up some-whai under 
foreign rule.'^ In Samya (Equality), which 
was puN isbed in > 079. he mov^ wdl beyond 
the modest confines of the noiion of 
companionate marriage that the liberal 
reformers would advocate for the new, 
educated woman. He also made lUttling 
suggestions about her future economic 
independence and about sharing of 
housewort; between the sexes. He questioned 
Uic supreme emphasis that reformers, 
ravls alius and the colonial stale equally 
placed upon the absolute chastity of (he 
Hindu wife who wu situated within a 
framework of male polygamy.'^ He saw 
caste, class and gender hicrerchies as 
interlinked facets of a system that embodied 
the most absolute form of inequality 
anywhere in the world.'* 

Even In Samya. however, certain kinds of 
freedom and oppression are dealt with in i 
radwr cursory manner. Bntish rule and the 
notion of progress had been questioned in 
relation to peasant poverty.’’ but the entire 
question of foreign rule and political freedom 
lud been rendered a lesser priority by 
couterpoaing io it (he issue of mcemal 
strati ficalion and oppreasion within Indian 
society. The peasant, moreover, is (he object 
of enlightened social engineenng but political 
IniHative ts obrioualy beyond him. In his 
historical novels, too, political change is 
invariably initiated by kings and ascetks; 
when the ordinary folk initiate direct action, 
it degenereiee into mob noting.'* Demands 
for freedom and welfare for victims of social 
oppression are powerfully articulated but 
(lie agenda Is lelt without an agent.’* It is 
the colonial state which, after all. is asked 
to assume a cmtcilve mk. 

In the 70s. when Banklm was writing his 
socially aware and courageous prose, the 
absolute vulnerability of all categories of 
tenants on issues of reni increase, lilegaf 
cesses and the arbitrary powers of eviction 
that (be landlord enjoyed had hardly heen 
breached.**’ From 1880 onwards, however, 
plans for substanti ve ameridmenis I n tenancy 
laws had been set afoot’* and the state, 
moreover, was sysiemaiically compi li ng and 
classifying information about low castes, 
with a view to intervening in improvemem 
measures in the near future. 'Hiis was In the 
contest of rethinking in officia] policio 
about social groups after I&57. when (here 
VOS a marked suspicion about upper castes 
in general among government officers. 
Bankim was. m fact, selected by H K Ristey 
in 1881 to assist in the preparaiion of an 
Ethnographic Glossary with detailed research 
on castes and tribes for the district of Howrah 
where he waa then posted.” U also became 
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iiMOMiiillHinifni Ilk ao rogvd puaaMa the 
wiyBaiiJiiliail ^■mls)nl1;thcs^—wpoasive 
vi^ma. Snee the mid-TOi powerful forms 
of pcasam sdf-orgaaisaiioo and movemMi 
against arbitrary landlord euctwiu had 
becom e a ceninl feature of the agrarian 
scene. ^ie spread of the commercial 
cu](ivaiio& o1 jute, moreover, benefited the 
small peasants of Muslim or low caste 
categories nuher than the rentier groups 
who constituted the base of the new middle 
class.*' More o v er , the failure of Beogali 
eMrepreneunhip lo find space for itself in 
the higher rungs of trade, busineas and 
industries was defimtivdy estiMisbcd by 
(he 70s.’*lliere waa a keen sense of eschuioQ 
from (he commaoding heights of (he civil 
society for Banklm’sown class. His earlier 
critique of the oppressive privileges of a 
parasitic upper caste*middle class bow 
seemed to require a further deepening of 
these processes of exclusion, leading, 
conceivably so a partial itveraal of power 
relations rather than (he benevoleni and 
responsible peiemilism of upper caste 
landowners (hat Banklm had prescribed In 
(he 70i There was (ww • real problem of 
choice. 

Afler the late 70s Banklm would never 
return to the themes of peasant poverty and 
caste oppression. He would repudiate Sitmyii 
and refuse (obnt^ out a new edition.’* Even 
without neccasanly imputing narrow motives 
to this choice, we have to reckon with this 
absence and the impiKations this holds out 
for a possible radical social agenda ai ■ 
lime of limited but real social change. We 
have to recognise ihai (he choice was made 
and exercised through a silence, through 
certain excistons from his earlier concerns. 
It is alsoa fact of considerable significance 
that (he definitive imuition from a pre¬ 
dominantly liberal to a markedly Hindu 
revjval ist discourse was made wittun Bengal 
around the same time and against this 
comext. Sumit Sarkar has already pointed 
out a somewhat simi I ar predicament in the 
1920s that partly enabled a turn towards 
organised communalism.^ 

The posing of the proMem of power and 
exploitaiioo was. therefore, unainbiguously 
radical bu( Bank! m's radical imagining failed 
or refused to construct a reaoluiion that 
could be adequate to itself, tf the peasaM 
or (he dispossessed low caste was not to be 
the subject of his own history, then (he 
immediately realisable aod convincing 
agency for setf-improvamenl within Indian 
society—on agency Ihtt. moreover, already 
seemed activated could be the middle dasi 
with its western educKion. liberal values 
and a refonust ^enda. If reform of Hindu 
paijiartby was the major concent for this 
group, Bankim. too. Had Ms o«m critique of 
Hindu domcsOc norma which. If anything, 
was far sharper than that of the refonnisls. 
Bankim. however, was rclenUesily crlUcal 


saw hs dep en d ence on cdoolal leglilMlon 
for Mdating improved findly laws as a 
basic moral flaw aiAceftla ndthergenmed 
a will for change within wider society, 
without which refonn would be doORw4 
rwr did It make *mefi' of modern Hindus by 
vesting (hem with independence of effort 
and hegemonistic capabilities. Any 
dependence on foreign ntlen perpetuated 
aod exemfdified for Mm, the lack of a will 
to freedom and nationhood which had kept 
Hindus subjected for centuries. Bankim 
spared no effort at mocking this dependence 
on alien legislation” as well as the 
emasculation it produced. He also mocked 
the surrender of the new middle class lo 
Orientalist forms of knowledge on India, 
although he retained great respect for strands 
within mainstream weitarn social and 
political philosophies.** 

Since he saw It as a class that was bom 
retarded, Bankim refused the middle class 
Its demands for political freedom and ri ghis. 
He made himself extremely unpopular by 
supporting British moves to muaxle the 
vernacular press to suggest (hit ii was 
brillving inesponsibly and that it needed 
control s.** He used (he entire and formidable 
resources of his satire and caricaiure to make 
fun of the poliuci of aitociaiions and 
organisations, of the mimicry of imported 
political modris that waa involved in such 
exercises and (he ridiculous misadventures 
in handling (hem.** He. therefore, undercut 
precisely the struggle for democratic and 
puHic spaces where Indians could grow 
through debates and experiences of 
orgasiisation and protest. Neither a radical 
nor a liberal form of democracy was 
compatible wilh the heroic agenda that held 
his imagination. In fact, if Bankim prefigures 
the trajectory of some features of Hindutva. 
he also poweifully embodies some aspects 
of a far softer and plunliriic form of liberal 
indigeni sm The latter,out of its commitment 
to a non-'alienated* authentic politics, and 
its suspicion of liberal righuce radical socisi 
protest (hai derive some of therr lerms from 
(he post-Bnllghtenment political radicalism 
and democratic iraditions. finds itself In the 
samespace as aggresuve. intolerant Hindutva 
tn its critique of secular democratic politics. 
This, in tlK Bnal analysis, emerges as a fv 
more consistent and powerful su^n than its 
critique of Hindutva which is sporadic and 
mildv.” 

The thrust towards a puce andauthentically 
Hindu site for generating the social will for 
change complicated his social concern, his 
sharp criticisn of the nditionri, pre-coloni al 
form of Hindu domesticity and his daring 
imagining of the non-domesdeated. strong, 
passionate woman (hat had earlier created 
a marked distance between him and the 
contempomy^ H indu re vi vail a-nationalist.” 
While he grew intellectually through a 
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£n]i|lNea|MU otrivsnAllim lod Hisdo 
philotopdcal rMource» ud uied (be 
ruounsi of both to intcfrofaie both-*«wl 
here Ue> the ineptoeis of (he nociofl of 
hybridicy that tnissea out on (Ik criitcnlity 
dK muiuiUy (wurormiUve luiure of 
this iiMehec(uaJ encounter— 4hecomputaioA 
(0 opt for a pure aiie of etchiiively Hindu 
knowtedge triumphed after his eachanges 
with Reverend Hastie.'' 

tn I8S2. Reverend Ha«lie of the Oener^ 
Assembly wrote a tract that was brutally 
critical of Hloduism. Bankim, who had 
always ridiculed OnenUl isi prcienaions 
scientiric knowledge on India, prepared a 
long, careful and angry reply. It was aAer 
this that he repudiated and. in his 
discursive prose, became exclusively 
preoccupied with the (heme of arcconsuucted 
Hindu form of knowledge and leadership. 
The anger wat prohahly fuelled by the 
changing political envirunmcnt since the 
mid* and laie«70s. Thu pos(*Muttny 
repression, clearly racist in nature, had 
I niUate J uricxis self dnuhi among the Bengali 
middle class that had been entirely loyal in 
IKS7. The cscalatinn in discriminatory 
colonial policies during Lytton's era** was 
follovred hy the vialeni racist Kick lash at ihc 
lime of the llhcn Bill agitation. Apart from 
I he c xposure lo i he mom uxi reinc and naked 
1 onti of whi le racjimi i n a concern rated dose, 
ihe middle class was also troubled hy a 
a*verx;\l ul ircmisthui hod promised a milder 
I’limaiu at the lime ol Northbrooke's, and 
hirer, of Ripon’s liberal policies'* which 
were on the point of opening upa few minor 
but real opponu n itks ul i ncnrpurai iiW withi n 
ihe colonial decision* mak i ng process. '^Thi» 
led (0 an intcnsiJlcaiion of both liberal and 
Hindu revivali.st forms of anu-colonial 
critiques and organisation. Liberal 
nationalists formed secular, open 
organrsatioiu for self strengthening and 
fi irmui at ed economic entiques of the cot nnial 
dinin of wealth. Indian poverty and 
deindustrialisation that remained the 
foundational concepts for all nadorvaliai 
ccunonuc thinking down to Gandhi." Hindu 
revivalists, on (he other hand, used their 
anti-wesiern rhetoric to close off all 
inicrrogilion and tnnsformation of power 
relations within the Hindu comimmiiy as 
False knowledge contaminated by ^len forma 
of power knowledge '* It thus assumed a 
markedly fundamentalist kind of defensive* 
ness. Paced wUh this crisis oS consekneo, 
Bankim reacted by repudiating and 
by excising the frontal contestation of Hindu 
citsle. class and gender hierarchies From his 
prose. The excision, despite his best eFforu, 
temained some what incomplete and Bankim 
icinaerted some of hii earlier critiques 
insidiously in his later novels.*' 

Historical developments as well ucenun 
earlier political choices, then, blocked off, 


Ilbenl refonnen ai a vetnde for Hindu 
selMruproveneiH. As class, caste and 
gender abrupdy disappear la his wort as 
ccatral concerns, thdrabseace is filled up 
in the 80s by a new and coherent 
problematic: What constitutes authentic 
Hinduism, what possibiltUes exist within 
Hinduism of the past and in the te* 
aulhenijcaied Hiuhiism of the fwm for 
nabon building, whai precisely was the 
culpabilKy of the Muslim in Indisn history 
and how and why had Hindu power 
eapiuilaiedtoH It is not that these pr^tems 
were not reHcaed on in his earlier prose, 
but there they had locked boms with an 
equally powerful set of social coocenu.^ 
Their centrality now becoRvs absolute and 
uncomested Bsnkim looks lor an cihko 
religious site for ihc Hir^ people whose 
dominant priority is not what is socially just 
but whai is truly iniigcnuus—< c. Hindu.*' 
With Ihc reoriented problematic. Ihc 
obvHKu agcDcy couM now be restored to the 
hrjhmanical forms of knowledge and upper 
caste social leadership. This, however. 
pre^Ms equally powaful pruNcrm, Bankim 
cooiinues to hefkve that past traduions of 
Hinduism had not general^ any impuliK For 
freedom and nsuonhoud. If. then, these new 
changes need ui be improvised, then old 
fvrms of knowledge or rule will not 
automatically yield ihem. Even in this later 
discursive plusc. he continued to polemiciae 
against certain lurms of Hindu kmwkdge 
and devolton. as earlier he had critically 
reviewed Sankhya and Nyiya traditiurM 
At no phase had he shown much sympathy 
for ihe Vcdic'Vedaniist philosophies, 
perhaps because iheir quietist. reflective 
muks were inappropriate for a politically 
militant, even violem heroic agenda, and 
also because these were resources Uiat 
Bruhmo relormers had celebrated.*’ He 
conducted a rckmlcss polemic against the 
dominant Bengali form of devotion— 
Bhakti. especially its Vai^hnav form which 
worshtpp^ Krishna as a figure ot great 
erotic excess.** He chose the Puranic 
tradition and put together from them Ihe 
ngureofaheruic.vindiaive. wily and violem 
saviour figure. Re used at his model 
mythical -<pk damaislons of the later life 
uf Krishna when he was no longer the 
shepherd boy or the grett lover, but when 
he hwl grown up into the king, the pcdiiician, 
the warrior.*' Throughout his life he held 
lively arguitienis with the orthodox 
repositories of brahmankal knowledge— 
the pandits af Bhaipara.* Ho cast doubt on 
the learning of the doyen of the Hindu 
orthodoxy of his limes—ftndii Sasadhar 
Tarkachunmani.*^ The crilicality and 
intalleciual and polemical energies which 
continued to sha^ his wniings even of the 
later period, would be something thai 
contemporwy Hinduiva entirely eschews 


10 a well read, argumeoutive disriple. ttit ^ 
pedagogic prindpJes, on Ihe other hand, ara 
entirely exhortaiive and rhetorical, and 
iniemal debaiei and productive differences 
find 00 ipKt there. It is not for nothing that 
they seleci tecrui ts from veiy young children 
who lack the capadty lo argue.** 

The existing represemauvea of the old 
Hindu ruling groups—the upper caste 
landowners and rentiers who rqiposed (he 
new wesiem learning, the leaden of Hindu 
religious establishments, the pundits— 
failed to convince him as in any way 
deserving of their privileges or as offering 
potential For active leadership. In his later 
novels he returned to his sharp satirical bite 
in portraying the classic figure of the 
t mduionaJ Hindu patriarch—the upper caste 
parasitic landlord paterfamilias.** The 
vinuous Founder of a Hindu power (hat he 
imagined in Siutram could sustain neither 
his virtue nor his power,*' Contemporary 
sexual and rmanctal scandals about the 
MohumoFthecelebracedShiivlie pilgrimage 
centre at Titfafceswar thei rocked Bengal in 
tK7.T< end thv earlier scandal about the 
Mahareji of the Ball ibhachari sect i n Ctgarei 
probably made him unable to imagine the 
present reprcscniali ves nf organ! sed relig ion 
as saviours Even the ascetics of Amvidama/A. 
the quiniesscniially miliunt patriotic novel, 
astonish (he ordinary devout Hindu who 
keeps on asking them what kinds of 
Vaishnavs or sanvtsis ihey are.” 

It IS notable that m this phvte. as earlier, 
vinue. activism and heroism are more 
effortlessly embodied by the woman u 
almoii a characterological trail." Bankim 
had stopped polamicising against the 
siRxmJinaUon ol women and (he hold feminist 
oF 5am va had buried himself. In 
Krishnachantra. In tact, he devoted much 
space to Justify an act of force commuted 
by Aouna in abducting ihc sister of Krishna 
on his advice. Krishna convinces Atjuna. 
and Bankim ines lu convince ux. that male 
guardians can and should override the 
question of the woman's consent in the 
interests of her own larger welfare that they 
necessarily comprehend belter,'* The 
diipropoflionaiel y large spacethri he devotes 
to justify this, rather minor incident in the 
life of Krishna, however, tells us how di FTicult 
he found U to persuade himself. In 
Dharmautuvo he overiums his earl ler images 
of conjugality as the equal and mature mutual 
passion between two adults that had 
deconstructed the revivalist nationalist 
celebration of non*cons«nsual infant 
marriage beiwecn a polygamous male and 
an utteriy monogamous child wife." At the 
same lime, even in the later phase, the woman 
remained the kicus uf ihe nation in a Far more 
aciivisi way than (he passive, iconic role 
ascribed to her by revivalist naiioii.ilisiv who 
saw in her lubmisiion to \ iviric 
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^reicrtprtoAj tnd in her wel itirulertoo 
fmm new elien normr • meuure of her 
symbolic capncJiy to embody and S4istain 
the nMlofl.'* In Bankim, however, the ooly 
Hppmiimaiion of the Hgure of. Saviour 
Krishna is the Hsurc of the dacoh queen 
Prafulla who earns this c^»ci(y not by 
doing faithful to Hindu domosiic 
prescriptions but by surviving outside her 
louscboid and by fighting against British 
rorcet. Even though Ihe pedagogic training 
For the new HitMlu that Bankim filled out 
n Oharnutiauvu is imparted to a male 
JiMiple, it is the dacoit queen of the novel 
»ho is shown to be Kiually undergoing 
he training.'* In SiVorum. too. the woman 
;a)Ukes virtuous action, the woman tries to 
lave Hindu power and the woman is 
vrong fully tn^ and humiliated in a striking 
parallel with and an implicit critique of 
Yarn's trial of Sita." 

The woman's activism, however, is 
MCBsional and eiceptional even when it 
lUKiains iomt of the critical energies of the 
latlier Bankim. U is cexiainly not a sign 
)f an investiture of the woman with 
eadership of the patriotic agenda. It is olso 
lomething that happens entirely within his 
Iction. In the directly polemical prose, on 
he other hand, the cniical energy is well 
mntained. and even the feminine Hgu ration 
>r the Motherland that Bankim achieved 
ft AsKmdamath is absent. The new Hindu 
s emphatically a Hindu man with a 
Ufference He » the emhodiment of a 
Iforous. diKiplinary schedule that will 
ivcntually transpose discipline from an 
mtemal eihico religious authority to the 
lelf monitoring ethical agent who has 
ntemaliicd reinterpreted concepts of 
■lindu knowledge and devotional practices 
.Bankim's explanation of Bhakti and 
^nushilandharme). It is the process of 
raining which incorporates knowledge, 
jiiposiiions, physical capabtIUtes and 
ievotion and which replaces privileges of 
)i(th and ritual expertise, that mark out the 
sew brahmin who is the ideal patriot and 
latlon builder from the old. unreformed 
Hindu author!lies. Inherited and normative 
lohtrol arc replaced with hard earned 
eadership and brahmanicat authority is 
’evived as intensively cultivated hege- 
inoniMic aspirations. A return on a higher 
plane, maybe, but a return, nooelhdeas. 
fhe imagined Hindu nation cannot, even 
in imagination.be made and ruled by agents 
:hai are not male and not u{H^ caste.** 

m 

Let us now turn to some specific 
limensioiu within the construcuon of the 
sew Hindu. Weshall begin with a theme that 
we touched on in the firu section: the Bande 
Maitram hymn. We shall use it as an 
illustration of the imaginative and rhetorica] 


device^h^ which a msUua Hindu fbm 
of pntrtghiiB ia constructed. Bstkim had 
orifioaffy composed this as a song In It75. 
Later, when he had finished the highly 
influGfiQnl novel. AiioMbnarh. he inaened 
It within the story and vested k with highly 
significant narraiive functians.** The song, 
on its own. would have made an original 
move towards a deificaiion and fei ishisation 
of the country. 71111 sense was further 
heightened by other resonances within the 
novel which spent much effort In constructing 
a scquentialised imagery of the deified 
Mothtfland.*' Apen from that, the namrive 
framing, acquired from the novel's plot, 
endowed it with additional and very new 
properties. ITie hymn, suba e qu cn tly, was 
detached from the novel and achieved a life 
of ils own as a slogan in maw naiion^itt 
rail ICS. and later, inconwminal violence. The 
novel, however, remaned contdised wuhin 
the slogan as implied le a o na nces. assoctaiions 
snd emotions a^ provide a reference point 
for larger messages. 

The song begins in Kanskrii, then turns 
into Bengali and ends with Sanvkni passages 
again. It begins with an evocation of the 
bounteous, lovely land that generously 
nurtures its children. Then bounty and 
physical richness lum into an image of latent 
siiengih. derived from the Image of Durga. 
the demon slaying goddexs. from the 
numerical strength of the population, 
compiled from Census atatishes. and from 
the supreme sacred significance that Banki m 
ascribes to her within the Hindu pantheon; 
“It IS your image that we worship in all 
temples".** The land, for a while, is at one 
with the ieonof Durga. TTie image of Durga 
1 hen quickly and inodiously irantforms itself 
into (hat of Kali, another manifesution of 
(he Mother goddess, but as a destructive, 
angry force It ends with a reiteration of the 
onginal sense of bounty and nurture, and an 
exhortation to her children to enrich her 
strength with iheir own. In between, there 
is just a suggestion of herpiesent weakness— 
"with sueh strength, why are you 
ndptessT*—but the overwhelming sense is 
one of power. The power Is undifferentiated 
and flows back and forth from the mother 
(o the sons, though it cenainly originates 
with the moth er . 17te song encapsulates, in 
an unbroken musical flow, the three distinct 
ioviges of the nurturing motha of Ihe past, 
the dispossessed maiba of dte present and 
the triumphant mother of Ihe future that are 
developed at much greater length within the 
novel.** Later nationalists clearly saw the 
demon slayer as pitied against the colonial 

power and used (he seng OS an abbreviated 
history of Ihe growUiofcoloni ^ explMtation 
and the patriotic struggle for liberation. The 
ftSS. on ite other land, cengi'dy look it to 
imply a 'histoncal' svue^ against the 
Muslim.since from their l£ptlon. they had 
stayed away froia the aetl'COlonial 



mou«aeat» Bd ^ddovoaed thenmlvea to 
an aaduiivriycomnuDel agenda. Aa imaser 
of fact, in the song iudf. the demon Is 
noftspecified and is adipeed by the image 
of fte armad Mochtf. What is of Importance 
is the rmunuion (hat the patriotic son is 
quinieiaoKially a soldier at war, 

The novel Itself Is ambiguous about whom 
tbe Mother la fighting. It is set in the 
transitional historical moment of (he late 
IBih century, against the backdrop of the 
famine of 1770 and the armed combat by 
marauding ascetics of Naga Disnami orders 
against the puppet Muslim Nawab and the 
indired control of the British in Bengal.** 
Bankim makes no mention of the role of 
M usi Im fakirs who also led plundering bands 
of marving people. Even though the lanyaiis 
were from Saivite orders, here they art 
worshippers of Vishnu, with a brand of 
rrul Uani, war-llke bhakti of theiroNvn, Leaden 
are recnilted from Bengali, upper caste, 
landed ongins and they have inuformed 
themselves with devotional and rigorous* 
physical and martial training, wilh the 
vocation of ascetic celibacy for the duration 
of (he struggle, which ii mem lo restore 
Hindu rule. Even (hough (heydo accompHih 
the ouster of the puppet Nawab. they also 
are insuumemal in ushenng In dlrea and 
compicic Briiiah dominion. A divine voice 
iclli the supreme leader that ihis is 
providential since Hindus need apprenilce* 
ship in modem fonns of power. The leader, 
however, remains disconsolate and 
utuecoAcilod and considers ihe Historical 
mission of lantans—4he ascetic leadcrr^ 
aborted since one forei gn ruler is exchanged 
for another. Nationalists took (his bitterness 
u a call for snuggle against the colonial 
power, while lo the R55 brigade, the divine 
command would indicate sanction for staying 
away from the anti •colonial struggle, vioce 
the divine purpose is staled lo he Ihe 
elimination of Mtiriim power. 

Within the novel, the song initiates a 
number of political breaks and innovations. 
It Is meam in be a sacred chant or 'mantra'. 
Yet. chants are compulsorily composed In 
*dcbbhasha‘ Sanskrit—the language of the 
gods—to which women and low castes do 
not have access. They are aslo enunciated 
within a prescribed ritual sequence, always 
in front of the deity and always by the 
brahman priest or tbe initiated brahmin male 
householder. The novel ascribes it to an act 
of worship. Yet it is first heard during the 
aftermath of a battle betwemt Che British-led 
troops of the Nawab and the Santans who 
lead a mob of villagers. The hymn, then. 

enien the emc/geni culrie order of a new 
form of Mother worship as a chant that is 
urwonveniionally detached from the sacred 
ritual aequence and that can alao function 
as a song oo Its own, as congregational 
devotional music that is accessible to all in 
Vaishnavite gatherings. Yet unlike tboee 
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wMn l«o pubUc mt m t 
fnammo^M. oocof pietiitk cortfamfiahnw 
of tbe evtltly sports of KrishoA. Dovotioai] 
music, loocmd ftom iu orifi nil chAnt form. 
s^nJites a war through this uvuference of 
iitdicuied uM^ind. simuluncously. ihc 
hymn/song. which is also a battle cry. 
iransforms (he congregaCion of devotee* into 
the mmJithic single body of a discipHned 
army; '*11x11. Id a single, resounding voice, 
the ihousmis of santan soldiers... sang out 
10 (he rhythms of the canon-^Bandc 
Matanm”,*' lfaKinducommunity-for*it*elf 
is being visualised, then, from the moment 
of inception ii is a people u war. unified 
by violence against a ^artd enemy. The 
mtceiic figure of (he .Santan. who first 
pronounces the words and who iniiiaie* the 
iWt of worship, immediately merges into the 
figure of the military commander and 
■ktralegisl who leads the holy war. 

There is. however, a crucial difference 
between the older figure of the priesi and 
the new prieiit*ciim*coinmander Unliheihe 
former, the commander raises the song but 
he no longer re mai ns i n custody of the sacred 
ritual or chum. Others—including ihe motley 
army of villagers of all castes—enter imo 
ihe act of singing and the hymn now moves 
into the vernacular. And. ulong with (his. a 
further irors formation of purpose takes pi iue. 
HrM. a chani, then successively a song and 
:i command, the hymn now passes into a 
battle cry—and forms the first ever poliocal 
Niugan in the Bengali language. The 
commander emerges as ihc political Icoda. 
the organ! ser parexceUtnee. Tlie importance 
III Ihc enterprise to aggressive Hinduiva lies 
III its explicitly piihiital violence that can 
express itself convincingly as a religious 
purpose. It is underlined in (he novel when, 
inspired by son tans, the mob begins to 
articulate an agenda (hat goes beyond single 
loot. 'Unless we throw these dirty batianis 
(that is. the Muslims! out. Hindus will be 
ruined... When shall we raze mosques down 
to Ihe ground and erect Radhamadhav’s 
temples in Iheir placef*^ 

The imaginaiive resources of a violeni 
poMUcal agenda are immetksely eruSched. 
however, precisely by the ability to 
Simultaneously lay claim to gentle and 
peaceful images.*’ The song is held in place 
by a tension between contradictory impulses 
which constitute a delkaiely poised unity. 
The tension and the tense unity arc 
clTected at the level of both sound and 
meaning. The land is beautiful and the 
mother is smiling, lender and youthful. At 
Ihe same time, she becomes the ruthkss 
warrior, triumphing in batUe. Her loveli* 
ness, her smile* and grace are evoked in 
lush, flowing, elongated, rich sound 
clfects; 'shubhrajyotxnapulokiia yemineem 
phullakusumitadrumadaloshohhineem. 
svhaaineem, sumadhurabhaohineem. sukhs* 
daam baradum matafom' (to the motha 


whose nlfhu an gorgeous with silvery 
moonlrgbi. svho is decked out with tree* Uiai 
blooffl happily with flowai, whoae smle ts 
beauliful. whoae words are bathed in 
swecuieu, who u ibe giver of pleasure, of 
Mtss...).ThesenaMouinessofihe aoA, liquid 
sy I loblc* is abruptly replaced with i quicker, 
jagged rhythm, by an arrangemeiH of harsh. 
sirldcM. strong words; 'sopukotikantha 
kalakala ninadaktrale. dwisaptakotir' 
bhujairdhritakhorskarabale... bahubala* 
dharineem. nomaami tanneem...' (seven 
million voices boom out words of doom. 14 
million arms wield (he sharp swords., we 
salute Ihe savHMir mother, possessor of many 
kinds of strength).** Classical rhetorical 
conveniiofts nuAched sounds with moods. 
But Bankim went beyond them in the 
dramatic an of JustaposUion. of shocking 
and astonishing iransiiioos within a brief 
and continuous space. The rhetorical charge 
and power of the Hmdutva project ore very 
often trivialized by sssumng a simple 
irmsiijon from gentle quietism to vlolcficc. 
The song, which remains a powerful 
imaginative resource for the Hmdutva 
project, compficaies and widens the notion 
of a binary opposition b e twe en peaceful, 
traditional Hinduism and violent Hindutva. 
Bankim's nuliiani bhakii let go of nothing 
and its language was supple and invenlivc 
enough to effect many movemenu between 
opposites.*" 

In the process, a great transgression takes 
place— iAxeriing the profane vernacular 
and a poliiKal, modem purpose Into a sacred 
order of wursliip w hkh violerMly transforms 
Its original nature and purpose. The 
seemingly democmic eilension of esotenc 
holy words tv slogans and songs lo be used 
by all. however. hM its structure Umilx, The 
leader—mob distinction is carefully 
underlined m ihc way m which each military 
encounter turns tnto chaos unless it is 
carefully calibrated by ascetic leaden. The 
IcadciK. whether here, or in the later two 
novels, are carefully trained in leadership 
qualities through a pedagogical scheme that 
certainly ts not available to or meant for Ihe 
m8S.s following, which jnins up<KN Of sheer 
starvation and mob Instincts. It is true that 
(he aweiic leaders give up caste codes in 
times of war. and recruit soldiers from all 
social strata. But along with edibacy and 
asceticism this is the lost sacrifice that they 
must impose nn thetnaelves until the final 
victory is achieved. It is also desenbed as 
the most dif fnAih of sacrifkes.*ProsumaMy. 
with victory, the restoration of the normal 
order would absolve them of the pledge. The 
point, (hen. is not to overturn the social 
hierarchy, hut to qualify it In times of war. 
Esublished leaden of Hindu society may 
thus renew and extend then conuol by coming 
closer to the usdinary folk and by actually 
leading them to vksory in a violent war 
against a common enemy. The temporary, 


yet cleso tmimocy tbac the HnM 
war offerx would provide real Mt 
legitimacy for what had been mere custom 
and prescribed power. The comprehensive 
training with which leaders appro^ die 
work of organisation ensures that the 
continued exercise of power has i far more 
secure hase.’' 

TV 

We hod used the hymn and its function 
within the novel as an entry point into the 
rhetorical operation i and a structure of 
feelings with which Bankim proceeded to 
deiineoie the politics of the reconstructed 
Hindu. .Since the old Hindu had suffered 
frem the disenceof a cambinaiinn of physical 
prowess and desire for self rule, the new 
Hindu will only baveamved when he proves 
himself in a final battle that will 
overwhelmingly establish his superiority 
over the Muslim, who hod, in ibe post, 
always defeated the Hindu.’* Since the 
British have sumeihing to impart lo (he 
Hindu. Hindu empowerment, it seems, must 
unfold within an overarching colonial 
framework. It is the Muslim, the vanquisher 
of generahons of past Hindus, who will be 
the great adversary of the new Hindu.'’ 

The Muslim was to be the adversary for 
yei another reason. I would like to suggest 
that Bankim mode a diitinciioA between the 
historical experience of Muslim rule on the 
one hand and Islan as an orgimsed religion 
and the Muslim as a personality type on the 
ntber. Muslim rule, he considered. brought 
neither material nor spiritual improvement 
to India, and merely emasculated defeated 
Hindus. Yet. Islam, and the Muslim with hli 
supposedly violent commitment to his 
religion and his desire for power, had much 
to leach to Ihe Hindu.” 

(n hispolemicon world religions. Bankim 
seemed to grunt i perfection to Hinduism 
only in historical limes, whereas, through a 
series of oblique half siaicnients, Islam is 
endowed with perfection in historical times. 
If universal love Is itkcn to be (he highest 
human ideal, then, soys Bankim, Hinduism 
has it in (ho largest degree. Yei. throughout 
history, ihoi has kd to a dangerous quietism, 
to on inadequate comprehension of national 
dangers, to subjection and lo degeneration 
of (he community. As far as Islam and 
Christianity are concerned, they have both 
avoided that particular problem. Between 
the (wo, however. Islam went tar ahead of 
Chri sii ani ty I n au aininggreatcr unity within 
its own boundaries and emerged as a more 
successful poliiicol model. By coitihioing 
(he di ffcrenl sets o f vaJ ues. we can construct 
a single uniform scale, wherein Islam 
transcends the particular problems of both 
Christianiiy and Hinduism even though. 
Hinduism and Islam are mil directly 
compared with each cither.” 
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In • crucitt lAd conclutive ptn of 
pAamuvdffvd. lUam is dropped frofti the 
explicit compantive scheme and (here is a 
new iriangular cuntetu for virtues amon^ 
Hinduism. Buddhism and Dirrstiiiuiy. 'If 
Jesus or Sakya Singha h«i been bouseholden 
and yet luadem of work! religions, then their 
systems would have been mure complete. 
Krishna as ideal man is a houseboUier. Jesus 
or Sahya Singha are nni ideal men" If 
Hinduism scores over Ibe two other religions 
un ihis gniumj. then there is also a Ihird, 
unmentiofKd preserxe. another lender of a 
world religion who. too. was a householder 
and who yet transcended his mundane lie«>^ 
thil is Mohammad. Islam, or rather, the 
figure of the Prophet, is the sunken middle 
term in the diagram. It he impliciiy shares 
the honour of having founded a pcrfe^icd 
religion with Knshna. he has the further 
•dvuniagc of being so within the accepted 
hugiogfuph y of Islam. and in l he u nivcr;^ ly 
acknuwMgcd version of Islam as well" 
Bunkim was, however, painfully aware that 
his ideal type Krishna was an appiopnation 
and consirudion nulcly i»l his own henuc 
Intelleciual cffonH. arid that here he was 
going agninsi the grain of dominant Hindu 
Interpreiaiive schemes,^ Bankim's Krishna 
is a hou «ehoidur*k ing. n warnnr. a pnl ii ician 
Heisnvcovhclmingly a man of action, strong 
enough to he wily in a higher cause, to resort 
to scemingl y dmoral strategies for i he higher 
good of his pcKiple. He is entirety unlike the 
moraliy pureof philosophically questioning 
Christ or Buddha, He is equally unlike the 
figure <if tnlii I kive and pi ay that is ccichraicd 
in Vaishnuvitchagrngniphy. Of all the world 
religions that Bankim knew ahoui, his 
Krishna stands nsihecloscsi upprosimaiion 
tu Mohammad, In fact, the sileni influence 
on Bonkim's consCruciion is S4i csuci in 
particular features as well as in the intal 
eonccpiioM, ihai one inny even he icmptcd 
to speculate if Bankim's Krishna is not, 
indeed, modelled on the biography of 
Mohammad 

If the diseumve prose of later years 
obfiqvcJy draws upon what Bankim regaaled 
as the enviable rcss'urces and energies of 
Islam, and if he did not engage in sustained 
polemic against Islam in his e.ssays on 
religion, he certainly evolved a mode of 
e si feme I y denunciatory speech about 
Muslim rule in India in his novels. While 
his notions of ideal Hinduism informed 
t9ih century Hindu revivuhsm. the 
particular language that he, more than any 
other contemporary, developed i o desc rihe 
the Musliin, certainly inflecied ihe rhetoric 

and the aspitaiUms of violent Hindu 
communalism of ihc nest century, 

Bankim bexiowed on the Muslim an 
unpreccdenicd centrality in his hisioncal 
and puliticol scheme, thereby starling a 
tradition. The revivalist climate of the 
limes was shaped fur more decisively by 


ancf-rcffenu end md-missionvy prop^ 
ganda latf there were ev<n a few elasbea 
with mjukmaries in Hw early 90s.* During 
(he Age of Consent Bill ^laiion of (he 80s 
and cjtfiy 9(b, Muslims were written about 
as fellow sufferers and vieiims of 
colonialism." The naUcMlist vernacular 
press usually took tare to disunguish between 
the iwegraied. indigenised natureof'WlusUm 
ruk*’ and what they descHhed as the entirely 
alien nature of the eolonfal government.*^ 
This i s not to say that Bengal was aimpletel y 
immune from the communal violence that 
was sweeping across pans of nonhem India 
in the I89<)s.''Muslims h^receiHly gained 
a few educational concessions. Hunter's 
thesis on Muslim backwardness promised 
more, and with Muslim sdf*modernisation 
muves uf the Aligarh variety, the possibility 
of sharpened cumpeUtion In the sphere of 
the new edveatton and jobs, where Bengali 
Hi ndus had so far enjuyud a decisi ve edge, 
seemed imminent.* So far. however, that 
remained s rather marginal wry and Hindu 
revivalism had not yet targeted the Muslim 
as the mam enemy.*' 

Bonkim bequeathed a set of hiunrkd 
j udgments on i he nature and consequences 
of Muslim rule tn Bengal: "lluwdiics our 
Muslim ruler protect us? We have lost our 
religion, our caste, our honour and family 
name, and now we are about to lose our 
very livev. Huw can Hinduism survive 
unless we derive out these dissululc 
swine'.’^ lltese ideological moves do nut 
rwed proper historical auihcnticaiion vince 
I hey arc posed in a BcUonal space; the 


paeu^ Miittleal cornmosta. however, 
carry an immenae weight of convictioni 
nonelheleaa. particulariy since Bankim vai 
known for a highly hisioriciit threat in his 
discurilve prose. They are. therefore, 
insidiously authenticated and then they 
juflify political rallying cncs of extreme 
viruSence: '*Kill the low Muslims’^ is (he 
refrain that is repetitive! y raised In 
Aftan^ma/h. Even (hough Bankim never 
made use of (he recerH theories of the ctrfooial 
dram of wealth, he used the same motif to 
desenbe (he flight of moivy from Bengal 
to Delhi in the form of a heavy revenue 
burden in Mughal timet.** 

Perhaps the most significant way In which 
Bankim served at a bridge between 19ih 
bentury Hindu revivalism and the later, anti* 
Muslim, violent poliiii s was hy providing 
an immensely povrerful visual image of 
communal violence and hy giving it the 
status of an apocaly ptic holy war. He stamped 
the image indelibly on the imaginailnn of 
communal politics hy fusing ibe impulse of 
community violence and revenge with (he 
spectacle of a feminine body. In his last 
novel Sitaram. Congaram. the brother of the 
heroine Shree it unjustly charged and 
sentenced (o execution hy a tyrannical 
Muslim 1id:ir and a Qi/i Unable to slop this 
mockery of justice. Shrve goes lo the place 
of execuiiiin where a big crowd, including 
many Hindus, hud gathered lo wulch the 
eveiK. tn despnir. Slirre tries lo tnllyHhcin 
lo Mve a fellow Hindu, to inxiil a sense of 
hroihcrbood and mutual rcsponsihiliiy hy 
evoking the fact Ihni a man of ihcir 
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coffOMiicy tft bemf lri!M by tMiher 
comnunfty. Shrec dees dtt theme 

of jtuHce, nor does she try to filty sut^u 
against tyranny and misruJe. Quite 
ipontaneously, the words tim rise to her 
mouth are words of community sotidaricy 
and violence. *Theo Gangiram taw a 
goddess-like figure among the green leaves 
of the huge tree. Her feet resting on two 
branches, the nght hand clutching a lender 
bnneh. the left hand swirling her sari, she 
was calling out; Kill, kill...** Her long. 
uflhourKi Imses were dancing in the wind, 
her proud feet were swinging the branches 
up and down, up and down, as if Durga 
husclf was dancing on ihe lion on the 
baolefield. Shree had no more shame tefl. 
no coflsciousneis, no fear, no rest. She kept 
calling oul*~''Kill. kill the enemy...The 
enemy of ihe country, the enemy of Hindus, 
my enemy.. kiU. kill the enemy.., Thai 
straining arm was such a lovely arm... such 
heaiiiy in her h wol len lips, her llanng no<tnU. 
sweat drenched stray locks falling across a 
perspiring lorehead. All ihe Hindus kept 
looking 81 her aixJ then sircaming luwanJs 
Ihe batiletield with 'glury lo Moihcr 
Chandike' on their hps", 

In on instant, Shrcc had transformed ■ 
scattering of Hindus who had nu previous 
scnscol nniiiial conneeiedncss, mioanarmy 
with a single violent purpose, into a 
communiiy-for-Useif that can he realised 
only through mvneotton of vengeance agai nst 
another, ft is as it, to imagine a community 
of Hindus. Bankim can only isnagme a 
spedDCle of vmlence. sd war. That is the onl y 
passion that brings the community into hcing. 
But the spectuG le <»f v lolencc i s derived from 
Ihe image of a passionate feminine body 
which literally gives hirih to the violence, 
II polilical passion is produced through a 
Icminine agency, there is little diHiK about 
Ihe kind of image in which this passion is 
cash The woman's body moving "up and 
down, up and down'... the "straining arms. 
iIk swollen Ups, the Haring nostrils, the 
sweat drenched locks and the perspiring 
foTchead"^-ali are wdl rememhered classical 
canveni ions for describing 1 he woman at I he 
moment of sexual climax. The super- 
imposition of the icons of Durga and of 
Chandika, the goddess of war. on ihin body 
provides a sacred frame that tightly controls 
yet obliquely heightens the flow of sexual 
energy from whkh the visual image derives 
Us power. The beginnings a! a violently 
communalised imagination may. then, have 
something lo do with a kind of male 
fantasising that erKompasses sexual passion 
and political viotcnce in a single impulse of 
plea.^ure. 

V 

Yet the consequences of such icnagi iuukmi 
do not entirely ex hausi IhelogjcufBankim's 


diacoune on Use Mtsltn. We have already 
aeenthfthiMerioui discursve pme refevTtd 
to Islam with reaped In his novels, loo. 
Biftkiffl had been wriiii^ about Hindus and 
Muslims. Bid (hei r relatioos wUh one another, 
all his life. 'Htey are ranged side by SMic. 
against one another, in dramatic and tense 
encounters between man and man. man and 
vreman. woman and woman, ascoffl munitics, 
nations, armies, as loving, fighting, making 
peace, argumg. aegcajaiing. If all Ihc novels 
on this theme are taken toenmpoK a single 
novel, and the arrangements hetween people 
of the two religions are relations between 
twg compusiie Individuals, then ihc obvious 
Simile is lhai of a conjugal or wildly 
emotional, dangcmusly fluctuating sexual 
relaiiondupthai may simultaneously include 
great intimacy aking with great violence. A 
far cry from Ihe way white people encounter 
1 ndians in kus fuiveh which pnmdc moments 
uf sheer conucaliiy.** here is invariably 
material foe high drama or for tragedy 

In hts first novd Ourfesh Noftdini U>cre 
is a striving fur an almosi mechanical 
symmetry of virtues and vices on both shIcv. 
The aim is to eNtablish a shared code of 
conduct, be it for the hemes, the heromcN. 
ihcvillBinsonhccowards Neither are Hindus 
and Muslims two monolilhically integrated 
peoples and political alliances and 
expcdieiKy cut acmas religious boundaries .**' 
Interestingly. Hankim, who cxpenmcnicd 
hokJly with rather iramgressi vc possi hiliiics 
in sexual rvlaiiunshipi beyond HirvUu 
domeatic and umjug^ prescriptions, found 
in the Muslim woman, unbounded by norms 
of being faith! ul to onl y one man in on cruirc 
lifetime, a productive ground for playing on 
utierfy new registers uf sexual mural it y and 
commiimcni. 

From the third novel. Mnnafim. the 
possiMliiy of a shared eruerprise vanishes 
nnd the Muslim becs>incv the great hisTorkal 
adversary of the Hindu. Baltics between 
individuals arc now loaded with dcMiny for 
nations. In Kufsvigha. the Muslim adversary 
is not juAt an a^ersory hm u haled and 
dreaded enemy—no less a irun than the 
fanatical Aurungrah. "He was hum to haic 
the Hindus, he. found Hindu offences 
unpardonaNc.,.'' There are references load 
his well thumbed sins in the opening chapter 
Itself—jexiya. temple wrecking, cow 
sbiughier, forced conversion. This seems a 
typical case of stereotyping. Yet. let us 
remember the first appearance of the 
presumed enemy of Hindus. We meet an 
elderly man in white, quiet, dignified, 
assured respecting nrengih in an enemy. 
All the characteristic historical associaikuis 
had been revived and refamiliarised in the 
lirai chapter. Gradually, however, over the 
entire text, the stereotype is defamiliansed, 
redeemed and humanised, especially by 
Aufangztb's gentle, melancholy love for a 
Hindu serving maid. It is no monster but a 


great adverary that had been dafeifedlndM 
historical battle and terein lay the tree glory 
of Mewar. Unlike the anonymous, faceleai 
English troops. Muslim advenarics, even 
the wood of them, wear human faces where 
complex emotions are oft^ delicately 
sketched in. 

It U in Sitaram. the last novel, that the 
Musi j m cimbaiani is largely an abstraction, 
an absence; yet battles with him fill up the 
cMire novciistic space Has Bankim, then, 
ai the end of his life, managed to lormuliUe 
and congeal an agenda at the poini of blind 
hMred, when the enemy sheds his human 
features and is reduced to a simple figure 
of hatred? I think lhai Bankim founu it 
impossible lo form and celebrate on agenda 
with Misiaincd conviction even in his last, 
dogmatic, markedly authoritarian phase. Il 
the agenda seems Ribccohcrcsil and complete, 
he then proceeds lo fracture il from within, 
lo disMilve his own staicmeni of ciinviciion. 
Siiaram is dcfeMed hy hix own inner fluwa. 
The Hindu leader, whether a commander, a 
king, ahrahminnr a patriarch, remains weal|, 
treacherous, greedy and cownrdly acrua 
hisiork?l and social differences. The moll 
Mgm licam thing about the I uxt novel, 1 think. 
IS Siiaram'ibrutaliiy against Hindu women— 
which is convumuitially ascribed to the 
Mereotypical Muslim WIvm Nil nram' s H indu 
kingdom breaks up. Hktidii women celebrate 
the event with vindictive glee. An erstwhile 
iniciani Muslim fakir leaves his kingdom, 
viewing never la live under Hindu rule. The 
ucreotyped notion of Muslim ininlerance is 
lurned upside down, for il is Silaram who. 
hy his own villainy, had forced Ihiscuncluskin 
on him. 

The novel, charged with shrill intensity, 
ends wiih uncharacicnsiic bathos Hankim 
had never hetnre used the device of a chorea 
composed of ordinary people. Here we find 
two common men. Rom and Shyum, having 
Ihc last w\>rds. 

"Ram. Hnw goes it. bmlhur? Have you 
heard any news nhoui Mohammadpur? 
I.Sharam's kingdom).' 

Shyam: 'Dillercnt people say ditferent 
things. Some say ihc king (Sttaram} and the 
queen could ran ho captured... The wretched 
Mudiitis executed a lalac king and a false 
queen.' 

Ram: '...Thai ^Htnds like a Hindu Ik lion, 
a mere novd.' 

Shyam; 'Well, who knows whose story 
isa fiction. Your story may well be a Muslim 
talc. Anyway, we arc ordinary people, all, 
this doesn't concern us. Let us enjoy a smoke 
in peace.’ 

Ramchand and .Shyamchand enjoy 
their pipe of tobacco We shall end uuf 
flarTQiivc at this point' 

Anuncharaciciistie narroiivccloMire fur 
Bankim who had always been intensely 
concerned ahuui historiciiy. with problems 
of polilical bills and parttsinship viliaiing 
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MsKinctr truth. Ail hii familiv concent art 
blown away with a few pufTt of smoke, with 
rumoun rccouMod by two i^ram and rather 
uciintertsted men who dismiss all history at 
ultimately unknowable, as equally unceitain 
venions.and. fi Ail I y, as supremely Irrelevant 
to the likes of them. What exactly is involved 
in this kiniypicality. this major departure?. 

One can only speculate at several IcvcK. * 
It can denote a rinnl failure of hope m the 
heroic, redemptive exercise. In the possibility 
of nation huif!i.‘hg. U may be a criiicism of 
the Hindu masses who luve forever stayed 
away at decisive moments in wars, huvv* 
never identified themselves with the nation. 

U can. on the other hand. indicate a rccufn ition 
of the autonomy uf the imaginative domain. 
The Brediiian alienation device, the under* 
hnmg of the ficiionat nature of the work hy 
talking about “novels ond fiction s'' may point 
to the constructcdncss of all writin|s, 
historical and fictional. Or is it. after a long 
gap. and uftei many changes, a return to the 
themeof ilamyo which, in the cneaniline. had 
been overtaken by dreams of Hindu glory? 
Does it question the maienaJity ol notions 
like political freedum and natioAhond In the 
context of the evcrlnsiing peasam problem 
and ground the failure nf the nation m the 
disjundion between the two? 

Bankim thus formulates and fills out a 
violent Hindu agenda and immediately 
proceeds tu deconstruct It. He powerfully 
projects religious militancy as u resolutum 
to the problem of colonisation Me has an 
equaHypowerful cenaintyabout itsuMcnaMe 
future. It is inevitable, then, that he has to 
simultaneously underscore the agenda in 
Intensely heightened colours, to i>roclaim iLi 
message with a bruial stridency that nearly 
reaches a breaking point in the last novel: 
and immediately cuunterposc to it an 
alienation device that drags the shining vision 
ol Hindu triumph into the realms of idle 
rumour and gossip. 

Notes 

1 In Uk recent liierariire on Bankim in tsaglish. 

the shifts in stance have hardly heen 
ruuogiuaed. and Banki m’s wiiings we Iroued 
■s a monoUihir whok. An exception to ihu 
tendency ii Topen Raychaudhun. Eitni/*e 
fUconsidtrftl: reAe/WMwit rAr HV/r m 
Nmert^ntfi Cfnlvry Ikthi, 1^88. 
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Oxfitrd ijurtuy Hentfw 
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Rr« Seriea. L. 
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semiiive in his readiiii smegy 

9 ToAika Sarkar. op ed. 
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.fjMiAtfi IM7 The twndiKoriive essay! ore. 
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Vidyaaagar in ‘&abuvivaha’ in Vividka 
Pmbofidlui, op cU. 
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juai (fl Xnmya bul even in Ohrvtwrfeimu op ci< 

34 Hagai. *1nUoduciion\ Biuikim /tm/tomtSih. 
Vol I. op cit 

VI Sct.fOnnniaiux.fiyathnMharvHBnhaltmKMl 
m Ltikruhiiiyu, op cil. 
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ond Me<ii\'frv t>f fkt Sfll andrr f 
Ikihi. I9li:i Tlw Imincwork Ueitendedhy 
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liun. op oil. aiKl by Panha <!haltcqt, The 
Nuiitirt ti/id /it PruiimeHi.t Cidtmndimd Pnir* 
Hi>r<»nra, Delhi 19U4. 

12 I have explained ihi« fenn in 'Rhetoric 
aga*n»i Age of <!on*cn( RcMiiing ndonial 
Kvenonand (he Deulhof uChitd W>fe' m£iy»* 
utwTMr September 199^ 

.1 i Tapan Key OiaiHlnun. Et/ftipe Re< imiideer*L 

op CJI. 

14 See Anil Seals Emernffitt ttf tndian 
Ntitu»*tuh.%m ('imipfUlum trad Ctd/ii/fffulum 
iH the /jiter Ninelernth CVurury, Camhndge 
llniVk^rMly Press, IV6X, und S Clopul. Hntish 
Pnbi'\ (* Indifi. /hiH~i90S. Coinbri il gc, I9h5 

15 S Oopul. TV Vi<rn>>v/(y rjf i/^ed 
tnm fHM. Undon. 

}fi See Seal and Gopal, of cu. 

Bipan Chondra, The Fhr and (Jrtiwrh of 
Pttmitmii Niifumtilhm iti /itdta.' Pi'on/mtiv 
policies of IndiiM Nofww/I Ixia/ership, 
IPHO-fPnS, New Delhi. 1966. 

.1H Sec my * Rheionc agumst the Age of Cooseei ’. 
op cli. Dipush Chakrabarty has rvccruly 
rciicruced Ihc logic and politics of this 
revivalism in ihc same fenm in his criliquc 
of conteinf}oracy 'secular femiuiais' in 'The 
Difference Deferral of (A) Colonial 
Modernity! Puhlk Ddnte on Domesticity in 
Bniish&engg]' in Hisiory Wortiheifi, Special 
luwe. Autumn, 1993, 

39 Set my fkmkimchemdruwui the/mftossibdity 
of a Ptduictd Afieitda. op cit. 

40 Thames of Hindu hihtory and lutionhood 
were taken up in PrabandAu Puftak. op at. 
Many of ihe vooeerm of Dhaematutiva and 
Iha form of ils pmsenladon had bean 
aftlicipwed in GaoeJitf fiukcdir Shiks/kirJhiili. 
Vividha Prahoeidhii ( 1874). Kfis/vut-hanlra 
waa onginally wn lien 10 form a pvtof Vru^he 
Prahtindha. but waa loier mu^ altered and 
extended' Bagal, 'Introduction’, donkim 
RuthMAobuh. Vol 2. op cir. p 21. 

41 This it ei|dieli in both Krtskfiaiiufitr* 
and Mumorarrvo TlwIaUar.io ract.bcgiiia 


with the tlrnr of poKrt y and hni>|ri 1 
deliberntc invocation of bit earlier 
eooeema. Then the gum penaades the 
disciple that both can be overcome by the 
cultivaiioo of ihe right Hiadu dispotiiion 
and knowledge He itaoa relocates the 
roois of these problems within the ladividui 
disposition and mindief—away from 
social xtructores. fMtfraMtnrrve, fiasUim 
Jtm hamtth9li. Vol 2. op dt, pp .t8S-86. 

42 'SankhyMlvthvi’ m Vmdiw Petddividkti. 
op CiL 

43 "Vaidie religion lacks the concept of 
devotion there are only propttiaiory 
saunfices to anam une's canhly desires'' 
Ohamatuffn, JOwbw Mat totubufi. op cil. 
p<k29. Il pDlenwcnesagaanal all migoc Hindu 
idtgioitf phrloaephtts to •aasfithecenfcowss 
of Ac rcorieiiard bhakn 
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DISCUSSTON 


In I\ine with Brahminkal Legacy 


Curtailing Debate by Invddng ^Karma* 

N Veougopal 


REACT) NG 10 my chnqiw i»f the indi I iona) 
wiencescitfigre^^l’learning imm aLcgacy. 
How anj Whai\ l^bfuary 5) L Kannon 
('Traditional Scicncai and Tccitnology*. 
iunc I i ) Parted off hy uying that my way 
of looking ot things "precludes any 
meitiingful debate". I wonder if Kannun 
treats h i s n w n i ntervenlion as meamngkB s. 
since my piece at least did not preclude his 
debate! 

Kannan’k is as hrahmimcal a piece as can 
be, not only in skirting around the rcaJ 
issues, but il»o in using choicest epithets 
ageinsi the adversary lirahmiAixin hv 
developed i>ver*kjlhng a» un art: it has 
'saliHsranafna' to praise and as many abuses 
to denounce. In ihc same monner, Kaonan 
used words and lenns like disappointing. 
Inadequaie. cffeie inielJectual rcOea. 
archaic doctrinain: gogg lex. iuvemle. gross 
lack of undcr*sianding. paranoia, amusing, 
antiseptic talk, hogwath, armchair 
inieliectual, slavish adherence lo alien 
Ideological baggage, peiriticd time 
warp, shibboleths, voodoo, intclleciual 
underworld, etc. against me. iny critique 
and my point of view. 

However, this i.s bexides the poini. 1 do 
not want to dwell nuire on this Though 
Kannan seems lo think he had given a 
fitting reply to my aniclc, there was no 
direct reference to any of (he issues raised 
by me except the choice of the term 
'tradiiionar rather than 'people's*. Hence 
It falls upon meio put the delate in proper 
perspective. 

At Ihc nsk of repeating niy.scif I would 
like lo recapitulate the major themes of 
my article: 

(11 Pusiiive and negative aspccis of the 
congress; While recognising ihe congress 
as "one of the landmark achievements uf 
the movement In search of our roots" on 
one hand, 1 raised "questions regarding 
what was traditional and why a selecicd 
portion of the traditional was being 
invoked", on the other, Kannan does not 
seem lo undersiamJ this approach. 

<1} The question nf context: In the almas* 
phereof growing Hindu communalism. Ihe 
forces of Hinduiva are aggressively in 
search 5i; new pastures. Science and 
technology suits the hill in two ways: one. 
it 18 given excessive importance in India 
so much so that you can pass off most 
unseieniiric and abominable issues under 


the name of science and iechfw>(«jJ^, Two, 
given Ihc nature of science and technology 
caiuMishment in India being predominantly 
bruhmifi'Oumi Dated. It Is very comfortable 
10 speak in terms of tradition and itvlvid 
withoui any threat lo the entrenched classes/ 
castes. 

t > A hscnce of several signi ficant i rends 
in the Indian traditiuni: t have shown that 
(he congress of iradiiional sciences left 
scope to he regarded as a brahmimcal ooe 
(w hich could have been easi I y a voided) by 
Ignoring impurtaiu irtruls, 

(4) Caste queflion: congress he haved 
as if there wu no caste oppreuion in India, 
and some of the prominent speakers were 
arguing in favour of s revival of ckh only 
tr^ilional science ami technology but also 
tradiliunal social system. I contemplated 
With feat, the comequenevs of this revival 
lor WMoicnand lower castes. Kow Kannan 
enhances my tear dismissing the 'caste 
oppression*. and women's eapfoitai ion and 
inequality as dark shibboleths and c'Olonial 
voodoo. 

The same issue in which Kannvi's piece 
appeared carrsed a case of a dalii being 
forced to eat his own excreta, f am not 
sure whether this is 'colonial voodoo* and 
'flying in the face of facts* 

(5) Finally, and basically. I asked for a 
clear perspective of tfse congres* 

Apart from this restating of my earlier 
argument I would like to take issue with 
Kannan regarding the following: Kannan 
seomx to be i^rom of di rrerefscr^ hei ween 
I be I wo concepts known as popular sciences 
and people’s science. A condescending 
exercise to make modem science imel I igihle 
to Ignorant masses is not people's science, 
as Kannan thinks. He would do better If 
he went through the debate that went on 
about the differences. 

One can only wonder as to how a scholar 
like Kannan. who brings Feycr a bend to 
support him. could say that an "act of 
denning can only be undertaken as a post- 
mudem not something living and dynamic". 
There arc two problems here: one. then 
nothing can beddmed; two. if d is Ir^ition 
which IS 1 i ving and cannot he tlefi ned. then 
where is the scope for rtvivul. Does not 
Kannan think he is conti^dictiog himself? 

Whether I am paraMid about science 
getting tainted with raligious overtones or 
not. it was C V Sheshadn, whom Kannan 


equates with Pythagoras and Ramanujan, 
who mentioned about the religious taint of 
tradition. 1 was only referring to him. I 
have shovm how Ihc^congreu was allowed 
to get this taint. 

Kannan does not seem to distinguish 
between abBiractlon snd mysticism. No 
knowledge system develops without some 
kitkl of generalisation and abstraciton. 
which is miles away from mysticism. All 
Ihe phenomena have been abstracted in the 
form of concepts to arrive at a better 
understanding of nature and society. There 
is rtothing by the name of 'tree’; ihere are 
only differeni trees. A general concept of 
'tree* was evolved out of observing 
thousands of real, particular trees. Whereas 
this abstraction helped in the growth of 
knowledge, mysticism, which seems to be' 
a favourite of Kannan. Is prone to treating 
phenomena as' maya*. * mi ihya* and 'karma* 
and hence leads lo armchair theorisation 
to make ii more and moreincomprthensihle. 

1 agreeihai Dharam pal *s views expressed 
elsewhere should not be brought into focus 
when discussing the congress on iradHIonal 
sciences. But the Babn masjid demolition 
and (he congress tall in same genre in ihai 
both of them atiempi a redefinition of 
irudiiion But, I (hink, these aiicmpu should 
have led to diatnctricoily opposite 
direciioni, and if Dharampal hccomex the 
high pnesi in the congress nlsii. I am afraid 
Ihe same kind of demolition takes place 
here as well. Which. imJecd, it did. Except 
sanskrilised, brahminltal Hindu, male 
deliniiions. all others were aiiemptcd lo be 
erased. 

Kannan quoting Deng approvingly 
Strengthens my suspicion about the 
organisers' stress on utilitarian aspect of 
tradition. This is nothing but going into the 
quamitative value system of modems and T. 

Besides all this, it is very much disturbing 
when Kannan says that "the discourse now 
needs to be carried forward to address 
larger questions like the reorganisation of 
society and polity** There is no denying 
that the present society and polity badly 
need reorganisation. However, the 
reorganisation Is needed to do away with 
"caste oppression, womeii*s exploitaiinn. 
inequality*', and oppressive agrarian 
relationships, among so many other evils. 
But. if people like Kannan. who refuse to 
sec this oppressive present, appoint 
themselves as managers of this reorganisa¬ 
tion. I wonder whai would happen to our 
society and polity, (Maybe Giro and 
Manusmriti will become our official 
guides!) 

Kannan*! scrutiny of "the very ootions 
of equality*' and his analogy of a volleyball 
learn are ridiculous in the least. When vail 
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runes tnve beet sub^ied ce 
luffering for hundrats o1 yean, with the 
‘'iambipM)u» sanciion from sacred bo«^s 
..wd religious heeds, and at a lime when the 
oppressed are coming to fore to demand 
their mioimum human rights, such as 
dignity and equalliy of oppunu'very 
notion of equality' with highi y sophi sdeated 
argumeiHi. 

K an nan seems to th i nk the superiority of 
brahmins and inferiority of others is 
JusiifieJ because of their *swabhava\ 
"innate physical and psychological 
characteristics'*. He sounds like Pun 
Shankaracharya who sanl that women ought 
to he inaqual. and other Hindu ideologue.^ 
who aiinbuie socio-economic iMQuality 
to innate physical and phyeHological 
characiefisiics. 

Kannui appears to he a perfect sophist 
in the best tradition of Hindutva. Hv refers 
to some bad csumplev from history of 
modem Indin about .icientihc temper (it i% 
inuther concept sahoiagcd h> the rulers of 
mudem India like public sectors, «ind then 
concludes "nn inverse lorrelaliun hciwccn 


‘tOPAI. SINGH, in hi» challenging 
amtcntioo thai the Stkhs arc a nationality 
(July In. 1994;. has con vcnirnily bypassed 
the oiiginal caste annihilaiory objective of 
il>e Sikh guius. 

KHjciifNi.i Nahonm 

In his attempt to build his case of Sikh 
religious iiaimnalivin. he has cited 
extensively fromC AJhikan*sho<ik1ct5riA 
HomeltmJ (1945). Lenin and St aim, on 
whom the undividcil CPI based its policy 
on Indian nuiionalitics, had never 
considered religion lo be a factor In the 
making of a nation or nationality. Rut to 
appear mure 'secular' than the Congress 
nationalists and socialists, the QPI 
supponed religious nationalism, not only 
of the Sikh elitCi but also of the Muslim 
elite by espousing Pakistan, with the 
difference that il did not bri ng ou i a simi lar 
booklet called MusHm Hcmetand. 
Adhikan's booklet wu withorawn from 
circulation before li could do greater 
damage, 

Pokistan came into being on the baais of 
religious nationalism. But when its west 
Pakistani rulers tried to impose Urdu on 
the then east Pakistan, the cyclone of 
linguistic nationalism broke out. which, 
drowning religious nationalism, gave 
hinh (0 the present Bangladesh. Today its 


scientific temper and scienuftcereaiivity". 
Nothing cat be more silly. Does KannaA 
suggest that the more irrational and 
superstitious, the more creative? 

Once again I would like to stress the need 
and impertanee of learning from legacy. 
It becomes sigruricani in posKolonial 
siiuatioiu. However, in a society like India 
where Hiruhi religious and tM^mmical 
order has hijacked the legacy of people, 
one has to be careful in defi ning, idenUfying. 
selecting and following the hradilioos '. As 
nghily mentioned by Kannan, China did 
attempt such a revival when it Mended 
acupuncture and mod^ medicine. But 
what Kanruin seems to forget is that the 
same China not only did not accept 
Confucian nknlogy in ihe iradition but 
also undertuuk a vehement fighi against 
that port of feudal past. Similarly. I think, 
a revival of traditional sciences and 
technologies <tf our artisans is very much 
needed, bui with a conscious rejection of 
and struggle against the ideology of Mann 
anJswahhavaand 'swadharma'. Our people 
haw* had enough of it. 


Muslim fundamentalists are persecuting 
Nasreen as the Sdh fundamentalists had 
tried to du with Amrita Pritam. Gopal 
.Singh wsntsthe Sikh religious nationalism 
lo be unleashed in a non-secessionist 
way. But then he will have caught the 
bear, while the beat would refuse to 
let him go! 

The demand for Punjabi Suha was based 
on linguistic nationalism as in the rest of 
India. It is true that it was opposed by the 
PunjaN Hindus who decluvd their language 
to be Hindi, ft was unpardonable. Rut it 
should tsot be forgotten that those who 
spearheaded this anti* linguistic* nationalism 
campaign were lugb caste Hindu traders 
who were afraid of ihcsudraSikh majority, 
Sarrtc was the case on the Sikh side. Copal 
Singh Irifflsdf admits that the low caste 
Sikhs were not enthusiastic about the 
demand foe i\iniaM Suba. For. they felt 
that the dominant peasant easie of the jats 
would rule the roost. Copal Singh refers 
to the assassination of Indira Gandhi by her 
two Sikh guards in vengeance against 
operation Blue Star by the Indian army 
against the Goldcii Temple. Though he 
does not mention that they were Sikh SCs. 
this identity is i^ayed up to show that the 
Sikhs are a homogeneous community. But 
is H rhe whole truth? One of the bench of 
Supreme Court judges who a warded capital 
punishment to the so*ealled assassins 


publicly admitted after his retiretnenf Bus 
they were innocent. The powers that be 
who hired the assassin to fire irom die 
shoulder ofone of the guards were interested 
in provoking anii*Sikh riots all over the 
country and thus further stoke ihe fires of 
Sikh extremism. Bhishma had warned 
Yudhishthira that infernal danger is 
incomparaMy more disuslrous than the 
outer danger (XII* I07*2g). 

EtuMC Natvinausm 

Gopal Singh derives support for hiS 
argunteiit that the Sikhs arc an ethnic group 
in K R BombwairsadmissicMi.Can It stand 
Ihe test of history? The word ethnic 
originally denoted heathen, pagafi, gentile. 
non*lftraclilc. non*Chfiiiian. With (he 
cbiahlishmeni of ethnography, ii came to 
mean people belonging to h common racial 
or ethnic stock. The most well known 
hi siucy of the Sikhn i k by K hush want S i ngh, 
hinisell a Sikh Me takes the origin of the 
Punjab nation lo the Mahabharaia times by 
quoting Koma*parva, verses 2061*2068— 
"...No Aryan should slay in Punjab for 
even two dHys", hectuse Ihc Punjabis 
refused to ubey the priests/ Of course, the 
epic docs nut use the word 'Punjab' at all. 
In faci. the region was not called Punjab 
at least during the Vedic period, it is 
obvious (hat Singh's cuncupliun of Indian 
history is linear During the epic period 
(BC lOUO-KOO) Punjab'was inhabited 
by rajakas (monarchical iribul rcpublici). 
many of which were inairilineal. and 
aboriginal tnhes from whom communal 
slaves were recruited by the rajukas. 
Kekayaof the Rainayana was situated in 
the present disincis of ihclum. Shahpur 
and Gujarni. Madra of the Mahahharaiu 
occupied the Sialkut duinci. Rodhu was 
located in casiein Punjab. Sihi in 
western Punjab. Triguria in JuUndhara 
district, etc The later a*ra|aka (Sangha- 
gana) Arjunayanas and Youdheyas issued 
coins under the legend—'Arjunaynnansm 
jnya’ tViciary lo the Arjunayanns), 
'YaudheyaAunt' jaya'.' Every of these 
ganas called itself u nation state and was 
m initnicul (a*miira)rcJa({on with the other 
ganns. The last of these oligarchies, that 
of the Yaudheyas, was crushed by the 
Ouptas in AD .^00.' 

In Buddha s lifetime iuelf (BC 600) me 
new non*tnbal jatl system had cume into 
existence. With the extinction of the 
ol igarchic vania system I n Punj^. the tribes 
became either jatis or 'scheduled tribes*. 
When Muhammad Ibn al*Kasini invaded 
Sindh in AD 712. Ihe jats and med.s were 
considered low untouchahlc cartes even by 
the Arab conqueroi.' According lo 
Khus h w ant 5i ngh. Punjuh cume i nto he mg 
after, and as a resuli nl. Arabic, Turkish 
and other invasions; 
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beinf the ouia ftowty itio 
1 iKli#» was fated to be ibe perpetual fteki 
of bitite and ihe first home of the conquer* 
ors. Few invaders, if any. brou|hi their 
wives with them, and most of'them who 
settled tn Iheir conquered domu Ins acquired 
local women. Thus the blood of meay 
conquceingfecescsmeiu iningk. end many 
alien languages—Arubic. Persian. PuahJo. 
and Turkish—\:aine to be spoken in the 
lend. Thus, too, was the animism of the 
eboriginal aub)ecied to Vedantic, Jain aM 
Buddhist religions of ihe Aryans, and to 
the Islamic faith of the Arabs, Turks. 
Mangols, Persians, and Afghans, Oui of 
this mixture of blood and speech were 
bora the Punjab people and their language.^ 

The jet peasantry, being looked down by 
the Hindu upper castes,* embraced Sikhism 
and formed Us backbone.' About the 
unrouc habie castes, apart from the bac kward 
castes, who became Sikhs, Singh snys: 
''Prominent among 'untouchable' village 
communities converted to Sikhism and 
living in jat villages arc Mazhabi. 
Ranghreia, and Ramdaiii''.* 

Note that ihe villages ure called *jai 
viilageiV Singh claims Aryonhood for the 
jots * So the Sikh SCs and OBCs naturally 
belong to the non*Aryan stock. Thu is the 
ethnic identity of the present*ddy Sikhs. 

OwGrrrve of Snut Rh.kucm 

Khushwant Singh says that "Sikhism was 
bom out uf a wedlock between Hinduism 
and Islam”.Singh himself is an ulmirer 
of the Adi Sankara." That is why he denies 
any influence of Buddhism’’ on Nanak 
(bwnAD I4dd), But he contradicts himaelI 
when he says ihat "A method advocated 
by Nanak was the gentle way of Sahaj" " 
Sahaja^yang was one of the anti-casie 
Tantrik sects of Buddhism, a great 
propagator of which was the first Siddha 
SarahBpa (AD 700-800).’* Rahul 
Sankrityayana points out that the 
Maharashtrian saint inaneavar<AD 13001 
arose in the direct tradition of Sarahapa.'^ 
This Bhakii tradition was taken by the saint 
Namadeva to Nanak. The point I wish to 
make in this contest is that because all 
present-day progressive and Marxist 
hiflori ant, except a tew. ignore or underpl ay 
the basic anti'Casle current of Indian history, 
lU impact on politics has led to disastrous 
results. If Sikhism was pre-eminently a 
syncretic religion, how Is it ihat. as Singh 
admits, "His (Nanak's> teaching appealed 
specially to the political I y downtrodden 
Hindus of the lower castes and the poor 
of the Muslim peasantry?"'* Though the 
Muslim saints and mystics observed in 
their lives the tribal poverty and 
equall tar ianl im of the p ropbet and preached 
religious tolerance, ihey did not raise their 
voke against the caste lysiem. That is why 


AkU greateM of MuSHa M 
be compvcd. accordiQgto SavttriiodMsh 
Chandra, with Tulasidas. the sskdra-hating 
brahmana saint, but nor with Dadu, the 
•mi'caate cobbler saiot.'^ KaMr was do 
more a Muslim when he preached egaiASt 
the caate system. It fell to revolutionaries 
like Nanak to preach and work for anti* 
custe equality. Singh is constrained to 
observe: 

The Rhftkias had paid oaly lip-aemce lo 
the ideal of a ceatekss society; Nansk took 
practical steps to break ihc vieioui h^ 
of caste by staning free vommumiy 
kiichcBS— guru ka langar—la all ceiurae 
and perMadiag his followers, irrespective 
of their casics. to eat logedser Hanak's 
wntingi abound with pessegei deploring 
Ihc system and other practices wh*^ grew 
out of easts coeeepis. puiicularly the 
ftoiion held by brahmins that even the 
shadow of a lov<asie man. on a place 
where food was being cooked, made ii 
impure...'* 

The later Sikh gurus earned this anti* 
caste heriiagc forward. Ount Gobi nd Singh 
llughl :"monafkt jol ioh Ha Mi ftahacaabo" 
ikntiw all mankind as one caste).'* 

But could this abolish the caste system? 

Rfas. Gi«uanoi' 

'Caste Annihilation' (1936) was the real 
task before B R Ambedkar. the greatest 
untouchable of India- TIm time was ripe 
for its fulfilment. That ii why he declared 
in 1936 that though he was bom in the 
Hindu religion, he would not die in It. And 
then leaders of alt religions in India 
approached him. Among them were also 
Sikhs. He sent a delegation lo Punjab to 
sec the religion in praclice. On return U 
told him that the religion has its own 
untouchable castes. Thai is why he 
repeatedly stressed that uniouchabiliiy 
can be abolished only with the abolition 
of the caste system.* 

Factional struggle between the iat 
Dirbara Singh and the backward Zall Singh 
in Congress is said to have helped the 
fundamcnialisi rise of Bhrndranwale. But 
il cannot be the root cause of the rise of 
fundamentalism. The low caste Sikhs were 
gravitating slowly but surely towards the 
Nirankari sen, and to put a Nop to this 
drain on the main Sikh tellgton 
Bhindranwale started his murderous 
auwks jo the sect Hie Sikh extremism 
that has rapidly grown since then has 
managed to divert the internal 
discontent of Uie Sikh SCs and OBCs to 
confrontation against the spelled Hindu 
majority oppresiiOA. y 
The ^s or daliu ice far greater victims 
of the upper caste Hindu oppression 
than the Sikhs. Ambedkar preferred the 


dPo^mM Buddhist rdllgloe to afl ocher 
relatively mlHtaot rahgiona not ooly 
because it was the moat anti <aite rali^M. 
but alao hecatian It was a mainstream Indian 
religion. He did not want the daliti to get 
alienated after religions eonversioa from 
the caste-ridden Hindus as (he dallrs 
converted to Islam aod Christianity haO 
become, but play the vanguard role in the 
impending casie-annihilaiory democrati** 
revolution.’' 

It is a peculiar sight to see a low cas^ 
Sikh pilgrim, rciumiAg after hii visit to the 
M anmad Cured were to the station, bowing 
before the statue of Ambedkar in front of 
the station. This duality in devotion is 
spreading among the dsliti of all Indian 
rdifions. No fundamentalist extremism can 
stop It. 

The real challenge before the Sikh 
community is lo complete the unfinished 
cuie-annihilatory wo^ of the great gurus. 
It is the surest way to isolate and defeat 
the upper caste-class Hindu oppressors. 
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